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COENELIUS. 

ITII  some  sense  of  responsibility  I 
undertake  to  wi’ite  the  biographical 
and  the  critical  history  of  one  of 
the  chief  Ai’t-eiiochs  known's  in 
modern  Eui’ope.  The  principles  it 
will  be  needful  to  discuss  are  vital ; 
the  actors  which  this  movement  has 
called  ujion  the  stage  are  animated 
by  no  ordinary  ardoru’,  and  have 
won  by  their  talents  no  inconsider¬ 
able  renown ;  and  the  works  which 
these  artists  have,  over  the  space 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  given  to  the 
world  are  assui’edly  lofty  in  aim  and 
inatui’e  in  knowledge.  These  painters 
and  these  pictm-es  have  indeed  deserv¬ 
edly  made  themselves  illustrious.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  Lessing,  and 
others,  who  will  in  this  and  succeeding  ar¬ 
ticles  fiu’nish  themes  for  literary  description 
and  pictorial  illustration,  are  rightly  received 
with  honour  wherever  sacred  and  historic 
Art  is  revered ;  and  the  schools  of  Munich, 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  Berlin,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
^  pass  in  review,  have,  we  all  know,  become  centres 
^  of  study,  places  for  pilgrimage,  and  examples  for 
emulation.  It  is,  I  repeat,  no  light  responsibility  to 
enter  on  a  task  such  as  this ;  it  is  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  that 
topics  of  such  import  shall  obtain  impartial  discussion,  in  order  that 


justice  may  be  fairly  administered  amongst  all  the  parties  interested. 
Surely  the  memory  of  great  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  work  of  this  Art-revival  deserves  to  be  handled  with  reverence. 
Grand  pictures,  into  which  years  of  earnest  study  have  been 
thrown,  must  be  approached  with  the  intent  rightly  to  estimate  the 
ideas  the  artist  wished  to  express.  So  much  is  due  to  every 
painter  and  eveiy  picture  that  has  earned  the  title  to  be  noticed  at 
aU.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  does  it  become  the  duty  of 
the  critic,  standing  between  the  painter  and  the  public,  to  exercise 
the  office  of  censor.  Fairly,  then,  to  balance  between  blame  and 
praise  is  the  happy  mean  which  in  these  articles  I  desire  to  hit. 

Peter  von  Cornelius,  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  was 
born  in  Dusseldorf,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1787.  His  father 
was  keeper  of  the  gallery  in  that  town,  then  rich  in  the  pictui’es 
which  are  now  the  pride  of  the  Munich  Pinakothek.  The  future 
painter  seems  to  have  been  no  exception  to  the  proverbial  precocity 
of  genius  :  betimes  did  he  show  while  yet  a  youth  an  unusual 
predilection  towards  Ai’t,  and  gave  promise  of  the  powers  which 
ere  long  were  to  win  him  renown.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe 
how  the  young  artist’s  ardent  mind  at  once  kindled  at  the  approach 
of  those  high  thoughts  which  have  since  proved  the  guide  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  life  now  reaching  far  beyond  thi-eescore  years  and 
ten.  It  appears  that  Cornelius  was  not  sixteen  when  he  fell 
within  the  sjffiere  and  became  captive  to  the  spell  of  the  poet 
Goethe.  Thus  was  he  early  enamoured  with  the  ideal  beauty  of 
classic  Ar’t.  At  the  same  period  also  does  he  seem  to  have  come 
within  the  influence  of  such  wiiters  as  Tieck,  Novalis,  and  the 
brothers  Schlegel,  and  thus  with  the  cultui’e  of  classic  tastes  were 
mingled  a  love  for  mediteval  Art  and  a  sjunpathy  for  the  spirit 
of  middle-age  romance.  From  his  parents,  too,  who  were  good 
Christians,  Cornelius  inherited  reverence  for  the  Bible,  which,  under 
the  guise  of  Bible  stories  illustrated  by  Bible  prints,  formed  the 
Literatiu’e  and  Art  with  which  the  woiild-be  painter  became  first 
acquainted.  It  will  be  curious  to  trace  how  in  the  sequel  these 
several  lines  or  threads  of  thought  interweave  their  texture  and 
colotu’  into  the  works  of  after  life.  But  the  coiu’se  of  an  artist’s 
true  love  for  Ai't  seldom  runs  smooth,  especially  in  its  opening 
passages.  Accordingly  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
road  to  fame  was  for  Cornelius  obstructed  at  the  outset  by  ob¬ 
stacles.  His  father  dies,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
son  may  not  be  forced  by  the  needs  of  the  family  into  the  di’udgeiy 
of  a  mere  handicraft  trade.  From  this  calamity,  however,  he  is 
delivered  chiefly  by  indomitable  coui’age  and  perseverance,  up¬ 
borne  happily  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten  injunction  of  his  father, 
that  he  should  always  strive  after  the  things  which  are  most 
excellent.  But  yet  another  danger  besets  the  aspii’ant.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  Art  fallen  into  servihty,  and  how  shall  he  find 
escape  ?  His  imagination,  we  have  seen,  has  already  been  kindled 
at  the  newly  lighted  lamps  of  literatiue  and  philosophy,  and  his 
mind,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  long  in  breaking  loose  fi’oni  the 
trammels  in  which  his  fellow- artists  were  still  bound.  In  the 


strength  of  approaching  manhood  we  find  him  prepared  to  take  a  i  had  done  little ;  that  the  pictui’es  he  had  painted  fell  short  of  the 
free  and  a  bold  range  through  nature.  It  is  true  that  as  yet  he  standard  at  which  he  aimed.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  all  this 
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his  own  van-ill"  Idas.  Thus  the  revival  in  literature,  which  doubt¬ 
less  as  a  whole  was  one  and  indivisible,  appears,  on  close  scnitiny, 
to  1k3  composed  of  many  individual  parts.  Before  long,  indeed, 
within  the  camp  rose  dividing  discord.  Schools  realistic  declared 
war  against  schools  idealistic;  classicists  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
rornancicists  ;  pagans  were  set  upon  by  Christians.  And  thus  was 
it,  in  some  measure,  likcwi.so  in  that  anny  of  painters  whoso 
exjdoit.i  we  shall  in  this  and  succeeding  jiapers  record.  Among 
these  ehamjiions  of  the  new  faith,  of  whom  a  few  showed  them¬ 
selves  bigots,  Cornelius  is  conspicuous  for  his  all-comprehensive 
intellect.  Some  of  the  di.sci])les  of  the  now  school  were  able  to 
receive  one  doctrine,  wimo  were  ready  to  promulgate  another; 
some,  such  as  Cverbcck,  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  Ari, 
others  were  known  bv  works  secular ;  but  to  none,  save  to  Corne¬ 
lius,  was  it  givf;n  to  'lie  all-embracing  and  universal.  Hence  has 
Conielius  often  been  termed  the  Coethc  of  jminters,  and  hence  is 
it  a  fact  of  .■>|»ecial  significance  that  the  energy  of  the  artist  in  this 
his  maturing  manhood  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  “  Baust,” 
the  ])oet’s  masteqiiece.  The  analogj-  which  runs  between  the 
creation^  of  the  poet  and  the  jiainter  is  more  than  casual.  Goethe, 
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in  his  drama  of  “  Iphigenia,”  worked  on  the  models  of  Grecian 
Art,  which  Cornelius  cast  into  pictorial  form  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Glyptothek.  Goethe  was  in  genius  German,  and  Cornelius,  in 
like  manner,  retained  more  than  any  of  his  school  the  national 
idiosyncrasy.  But  Goethe,  though  glorying  in  his  birthright  as  a 
Geiman,  sought  to  give  to  his  Ai't-aspirations  full  development  by 
contact  with  Italian  masterworks ;  and  so  also  the  Goethe  of 
painters  made  pilgrimage  to  Eome  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  high 
conceptions  complete  fruition.  “Cornelius,”  writes  his  friend 
Niebiihr,  “is  an  earnest  enthusiast  for  Goethe,  perhaps  none  more 
so  ;  certain  is  it  that  Goethe  has  inspired  no  other  person  so  fully 
and  powerfully.” 

At  length,  in  the  year  1811,  Cornelius,  having  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years,  makes  the  much-longed-for  pilgrimage  to 
Romo — ])oor,  we  are  told,  in  pocket,  but  richly  stored  in  projects. 
Italy  was  for  him,  as  for  others,  the  promised  land,  and  not  to 
have  reached  this  country,  so  fertile  in  Art,  would  have  been  to 
per-ish  in  the  desert  where  gushed  no  wells  of  water  for  the  thirsting 
soul.  In  spirit,  at  least,  Cornelius  did  not  come  as  a  foreigner  to 
this  land  of  classic  and  mediarval  Art ;  he  had  long  in  imagination 


time  he  is  layiirg  diligently  the  firnr  foundation  upon  which  to 
rear  the  firtru-e  structm-e  of  his  lofty  Ar’t :  he  is  busy  in  the  burning 
of  the  strrbble  arrd  irr  the  casting  away  of  the  chaff  before  the  wind, 
that  so  the  ground  may  be  made  ready  for  the  coining  harvest. 
In  plainer  words,  and  to  narrate  the  simple  facts,  he  eschews  the 
copying  of  works  which  were  themselves  but  copies  and  compila¬ 
tions,  and  he  rebels  against  that  compromise  of  eclecticism  which 
in  destrorung  originality  had  enthroned  mediocrity.  In  short, 
Cor-nelius  was  now  to  become  the  foremnner  of  the  new  and  great 
revival  about  to  open  for  the  Arts  of  his  cour-^Ty.  And  just  as  in 
the  thirteenth  ceutruy  an  emasculate  Byzuutine  Art  had  been 
supplanted  by  schools  manly  and  free,  through  the  discovery  of 
Grecian  remains  and  the  study  of  lirfng  nattu-e,  so  was  the  con¬ 
ventionalism  under  which  painting  lay  jrrostrate  in  the  last  century 
over-tlu-own  by  the  study  of  classic  forms  and  an  appeal  to  the 
actual  model.  This  was  the  revolution  and  the  renovation  which 
Cornelius,  while  yet  little  more  than  one-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
pledged  his  life  to  accomjrlish. 

The  works  which  gave  first  proof  of  the  creative  power  of 
Cornelius,  were  a  painting  in  the  old  chm-ch  of  Neuss,  near  Dus- 
seldorf,  executed  when  the  arti.st  was  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  a 


series  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goethe’s  “Faust,”  and  another 
series  of  works  taken  from  the  “  Niebelungen  Lied.”  These  two 
last  compositions,  echoing  a  popular  Geiman  drama  and  a  national 
German  ballad,  show  the  direction  at  this  time  given  to  the 
painter’s  tumultuous  imagination.  Hrs  heart  evidently  was  kindled 
with  the  new  love  to  which  the  Fatherland  had  fallen  a  willing 
captive.  At  this  period — close  upon  the  time,  be  it  observed, 
when  our  own  Percy  was  coUecting  and  reviving  the  taste  for  the 
old  baUads  of  England — the  writers  of  Germany  were  intent  upon 
bringing  to  light  the  neglected  lore  of  their  middle  age  literature. 
The  “Niebelungen  Lied” — a  national  song  chaunted  in  olden 
time  by  the  people — became  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  the  critic’s 
ingenuity,  or  for  the  display  of  the  ai-tist’s  creative  power,  and 
many  were  the  remnants  of  legendary  romance  thus  disinterred 
from  the  ruins  of  the  dark  ages  and  placed  once  more  in  the  light 
of  day.  A  national  revival  in  literature  thus  set  in,  and  the 
movement  growing  general,  and  even  intense,  found  of  course  in 
the  end  diverse  and  divergent  manifestations.  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller — in  literature  the  prede¬ 
cessors,  or  the  contemporaries,  of  the  school  of  painters  among 
whom  Cornelius  was  the  prince — each  gave  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
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dwelt  among  the  ruins  of  the  seven  hills ;  he  had  in  fancy  wandered 
through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  crowded  with  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  visited  the  churches  adorned  with  paintings  of  Chi'istian  saints. 
Reaching,  as  the  realisation  of  long- cherished  hopes,  the  Eternal 
Citj',  he  beheld  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  from  afar,  and  loosing 
himself  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  might  yet  he  bound,  casting 


aside  the  incumbrance  of  old  prejudices  laid  upon  him  hy  obsolete 
academic  teaching,  he  felt  himseU'  free  for  the  coming  future ;  and 
as  he  gazed  on  that  exultant  dome  which  seemed  to  proclaim  faith 
triumphant,  the  thought  rose  in  his  mind  that  upon  this  rock 
would  he  build  his  school — that  from  this  city  would  he  preach 
the  doctrines  which  should  bring  to  the  world  of  Art  deliverance. 


From  the  northern  Fatherland  there  was  soon  gathered  a  Geianan 
brotherhood.  Overheck,  whose  mission  and  works  wRl  fall  under 
our  notice  next  month,  impelled  by  a  love  which  was  indeed  a 
worship,  believed  that  the  time  ,  had  come  when  Christian  Art,  as 
practised  in  the  middle  ages,  should  he  restored  in  its  original 
purity  and  fervour.  Schnoir,  Veit,  and  the  brothers  Schadow — 


who  wiU.  all  receive  the  honour’  which  is  theii’  due  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  oui’  series — were  also  of  the  company  of  these  German 
enthusiasts,  who  day  and  night  thought  of  little  else  than  of  the 
building  up  of  this  “new  and  old,”  this  “German  and  Italian 
school  of  painting.”  Cornelius  among  these  his  fellows  appears 
as  a  giant,  and  stood  as  a  tower  of  strength.  lie  seems  to  have 
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1  been  confident  in  the  consciousness  of  powei',  and  be  evidently  bad 
the  facultj'  of  inspiring  other  minds  vdtb  the  faitb  wbicb  so 
sti’ongly  field  possession  of  fiis  own.  Tfie  small  company  of 

1  painters  among  whom  fie  was  a  presiding  spirit  were  in  Home  poor 
and  unknown ,  but  ere  long  tfiey  gatfiered  vitfiin  tfieii'  sphere  kindi’ed 
and  sympathetic  intellects.  Learned  professors,  who  could  give 
j  to  comparatively  inexperienced  students  guidance,  patrons  who 

1  were  able  to  afford  these  unproved  painters  a  trial,  and  men  of 
state,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  bestow  prestige  and  sanction,  were  all 
;  in  the  end  ready  to  extend  to  the  young  adventui’ers  a  helping 
hand.  The  palace  of  Niebuhr’,  the  historian,  then  ambassador 
fi’om  the  coru’t  of  Berlin,  was  open  to  his  cormtrymerr  of  the  rrew 
school ;  the  Pr-ussian  consul-general,  Bartholdy,  had  a  house  on 
the  Pinciarr,  which  he  inclined  to  decorate  after  the  fresco  manner 
his  yomrg  frieirds  sought  to  reruve ;  there  was  the  -vulla,  too, 
of  the  Marchese  Hassrmr,  standing  in  a  garden  near  the  chru’ch 
of  the  Lateran,  which  was  ready  to  submit  its  walls  as  a  field 
;  whereon  the  poetic  fancy  of  these  sciohsts  might  loose  the  rein 
to  the  utnrost  of  its  berrt ;  arrd  lastly,  and  not  least,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  jrresent  ex-king  Ludwig,  ever  glad  to 

1  coquette  with  a  new  idea,  made  overtures  to  the  novices,  now 

,  matrrred  into  adepts,  and  rrothing  would  do  but  that  Cornelius 

j  shorrld  conserrt  to  be  carried  away  captive  to  Munich  in  order 
that  he  might  aid  in  painting  the  new  toy,  the  prince’s  pet 

1  capital.  In  biograj^hies  such  as  that  of  Niebuhr,  we  find  scat¬ 
tered,  interesting  details  of  the  mode  of  life  to  which  the  disciples 

1  of  high  Ai't  were  at  this  time  addicted.  These  painters,  especially 

1  cloister-loving  Overbeck,  desiring  to  live  in  the  simple  spirit  of 
olden  times,  adopted  a  stern,  almost  a  monastic  way  of  life. 
"Wishing  to  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  a  great  argument, 

1  they  ever  loved  to  talk  of  the  jiictiu’es  which  embodied  noblest 
thoughts ;  at  the  house  of  their  kind  friend  Niebuhr,  would  they 
night  after  night  discuss  the  j^irinciples  in  which  they  put  their 
trust,  and  there  did  they  lay  out  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  leading 
ideas  of  those  great  compositions  which  have  since  extended 

1  thi’oughout  Europe  their  renown. 

I  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  modern 
'  Geiman  school.  It  is  now  time  that  we  shotffd  turn  to  the  paint- 

!  ings  by  which  the  merits  of  that  school  must  be  judged.  Speaking 

j  generally,  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  that  these  works 

1  create  some  little  disappointment ;  it  is  felt  that  while  the  grandest 

principles  have  been  enunciated  as  a  prelude,  the  sequel  fui’nished 
j  by  the  pictm-es  themselves  is  far  from  satisfixctory.  Cornelius, 

j  for  example,  took  Goethe  for  his  guide  and  Michael  Angelo  for 

his  :nodel ;  he  was  manifestly  inflated  by  some  of  the  most  gran- 
diloqxicnt  ideas  which  can  distend  the  imagination  ;  and  then,  when 
we  come  upon  the  painter’s  actual  creations,  it  is  discovered  that 
facility  is  wanting  for  the  realisation  of  his  cherished  thoughts, 
and  that  the  hand  too  often  falters  to  express  what  the  mind  has 
conceived. 

The  pcjwcr  of  Cornelius  is  felt  in  that  four  cities  have  been 
subject  to  his  sway.  Borne,  Munich,  Dusseldorf,  and  Berlin.  Of 
these  Munich  is  the  only  city  which  gives  the  measure  of  the 
painter  in  the  majesty  of  his  giant  dimensions — a  majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  which  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  grows  monstrous. 
The  least  ha])py  of  his  efforts  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
consi<ler  the  elaboi’ato  senes  of  mjAhological  frescoes  on  the  ceilings 
of  the  Ghqxtothek.  Among  the  works  by  which  Cornelius  will  be 
best  remembered  are  two  gi’and  compositions,  ‘  God  the  Creator,’ 
and  ‘  CiiiiisT  'J  me  Jttdge,’  both  chosen  as  illustrations  to  this  article. 
Cornel ius,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Gljqitothek,  thi’ew  his  imagination 
into  the  midst  of  classic  mjdhs ;  again,  in  the  Loggie  of  the 
I’inakothek,  he  unfolded  the  annals  of  Art.  There  remained  yet 
another  region  of  which  his  mind  sought  to  take  possession.  The 
task  which  Michael  Angelo  accomplished  in  the  Sistine,  that  did 
Gn-nelius  wish  to  essay  in  the  church  of  St.  Ludwig.  The  faith 
to  which  all  churches  are  dedicated,  that  was  the  pictorial  theme 
wherewith  the  church  of  St.  Inidwigwas  to  bo  decorated.  God  the 
I’ather,  as  Creator  and  Ejdiolder  of  all  things,  God  the  Son,  as  the 
world's  l!<-der-mer  and  final  Judge,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord'  and  Giver  of  life — tliis,  the  creed  of  Christendom,  was  to 
l>e  cast  bj-  Conielius  into  vast  jiictorial  c]»ics.  Space  does  not 
permit  me  tf)  do  more  than  describe  out  of  the  entire  series  the 
two  cfunpositions  here  cngravcsl.  In  ‘  The  Creation  of  the  Heavens,’ 
Conielius  again  shows  himself  a  jiensioner  on  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  great  jiredecessor.  Ho  has,  like  Michael  Angelo 
in  a  wfll-known  design  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine,  made  unto 
himself  a  Jujiitcr  God,  of  thundering  brow  and  lion  mane,  and 
arm  ujilifted  for  almighty  sway.  The  Crciator’s  footstool  is  the 
earth,  and  his  canopy  the  skies.  Around  Him  are  the  heavenly 
host,  angels  on  bended  knees  who  bum  the  cloudy  incense,  balance 
the  spheres,  map  out  creation  with  a  compass,  and  plant  the  stars 
in  the  spangled  fields  of  space.  Hero,  too,  are  the  hierarchy  of 
the  heavens,  here  likewise  is  the  seraph,  and  hero  sit  the  company 
of  minstrels,  while  the  peopled  vault  resounds  praises  to  God — 

1  pi-ai.se  Him  .sim  and  moon,  praise  Him  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

Cornelius,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Chi’istian  artists, 
had  even  from  his  youth  cherished  the  ambition  to  give  proof  of 
his  power  by  a  painting  of  the  ‘  Last  Judgment,’  the  most  arduous 
in  the  whole  cycle  of  biblical  subjects.  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Era 
Angehco,  Signorelli,  and  Michael  Angelo,  had  put  forth  their 
utmost  strength  in  sui’mounting  the  difficulties  of  this  tremendous 
theme.  The  treatment  adopted  by  these  successive  artists  shows 
progressive  development,  and  Cornehus,  coming  last  of  all,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  producing  the  most  elaborate  composition.  This, 
his  culminating  work,  occupying  the  east  wall  of  the  church  of 

St.  Ludwig,  we  have  chosen  for  illustration.  H  estimated  by  its 
mere  size,  or  by  the  time  occupied  in  its  design,  it  is  almost  with¬ 
out  rival  in  the  history  of  Art.  On  the  cartoon  the  artist  spent 
ten  years ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  composition  and  the  drawing, 
as  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  work,  he  devoted,  after  the 
manner  of  his  school,  severest  study.  The  fresco  itself  is  sixty-two 
feet  high,  and  the  seated  figure  of  Chi’ist  occupies  no  less  than 
twelve  feet.  Such  are  the  giant  proportions  of  the  composition, 
and  such  the  commensurate  toil  involved  in  its  manipulation. 

The  execution  of  less  important  pictures  had  heen  delegated  to 
scholars.  Cornelius  with  his  own  hand  painted  this  his  master 
work.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  story  is  told,  will  be  best  learnt  by  an  examination  of  the 
engraving  which  we  publish.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prescriptive 
treatment  of  the  Italian  masters  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  summit  sits  Chi’ist  as  Judge,  in  the  midst  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  on  either  side  kneel  the  Vfrgin  and  the  Baptist. 
Immediately  beneath  is  a  symmetric  group  of  angels,  holding 
the  book  of  life  and  death,  and  sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  final 
doom.  On  the  left,  in  dire  confusion  and  overthrow,  grand  in 
foi’m  as  of  archangels  ruined,  are  the  damned,  hmled  down  to  hell. 

On  the  right  rise  the  blessed,  in  the  beauty  of  purity,  to  life  eternal. 

On  mid  earth  stands  the  noble  figm’e  ot  St.  Michael,  armed  with 
sword  and  shield,  as  the  angel  of  the  resuiTection.  A  work  such 
as  this  is  in  need  of  no  general  tei’ms  of  commendation.  We  may, 
however,  say  that  it  exempHfies  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of 
its  school.  It  is  studious  in  the  sense  of  compilation,  it  is  careful 
after  the  manner  of  eclecticism.  Eor  accm’acy  of  di’awing  it  is 
unexceptionable ;  in  expression  of  character  it  is  highly  di’amatic ; 
for  composition  it  is  elaborate,  simple  in  its  balanced  symmetry, 
and  yet  complex  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  its  rare  merits,  I  exclaimed,  when  last  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  work,  how  supremely  disagreeable !  The  colour  is 
crude,  the  chiar-osciu’o  harsh,  and  the  execution  hard.  Again 

I  repeat,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Cornelius  will  not  condescend  to  be 
pleasing. 

Cornelius,  at  the  end  of  some  fifteen  or  twentj''  years,  taken  fi’om 
the  very  prime  of  his  life,  finds  his  mission  at  Munich  accom¬ 
plished.  In  an  interval  of  comparative  leisure  he  makes  a  jom’ney 
to  Paris,  and  a  year  afterwards  he  visits  London.  Soon,  however, 
he  is  again  in  harness,  for  yet  another  labom’  of  Hercules  there 
may  be  time  to  finish  before  the  hour  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.  Four  capitals  of  Em’ope,  we  have  said,  acknowledge  the 
painter’s  dominion,  and  Cornelius  now  enters  Berlin  to  win  his 
final  triumph.  Here,  under  commission  fr’om  the  king,  he  was 
to  compose  what  the  Germans  call  a  “  Christian  pictm’e  cycle,” 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Campo  Santo.  Of  the  designs  executed 
for  this  place  of  burial  we  select  for  engraving  one  of  the  painter’s 
boldest  and  most  original  compositions,  ‘  The  Four  Eiders  oe 

THE  Apocadypse,’  taken  fr’om  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Bevela- 
tion  of  St.  John.  In  the  terror- striking  vision,  the  demons  of 
Pestilence,  Famine,  War,  and  Death,  let  loose  at  the  opening  of  the 
seals,  with  the  voice  of  thunder  hm’l  their  em’ses  on  the  earth. 

This  astounding  composition  suggests  one  or  two  critical  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  matter  for  commendation  that  the  mystery 
and  the  mysticism  which  the  inspired  writer  maintains,  Cornelius 
has  not  dispelled.  Furthermore,  the  feeling  of  undefined  horror 
which  fills  the  mind  on  the  reading  of  the  text  finds  response 
on  turning  to  its  illustration.  Lastly,  in  the  spirit  of  this  work 
we  are  glad  to  recognise  the  wefrd  genius  of  northern  Art 
dominant  over  that  plagiarism  from  Italian  masters  which  has 
too  often  plunged  the  modern  German  school  into  servility.  In 
short,  in  this  mature  composition  it  is  interesting  to  find  Cornelius 
reverting  to  that  German  form  of  thought,  that  national  mode  of 
treatment  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  himself  while  yet 
a  youth,  but  which  doubtless  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  his  sojourn 
in  Borne. 

Cor’nehus  is  now  woB  stricken  in  years,  and  crowned  in  the 
honours  which  gr’eat  achievements  gain.  In  the  retrospect  of  a 
long  life  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  world  at  length 
acknowledges  his  deserts.  The  revival  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer 
at  first  encountered  violent  opposition  and  provoked  the  keenest 
ridicule.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  day  when  every  German  pro¬ 
nounces  the  name  of  Cornelius  with  pride. 

J.  Beavihgton  Ateinsoh. 

THE  CESTIJS  OE  AGLAIA. 

“  ITotKtXoi^,  w  cvL  TTavra  Terevxarat ;  ovSe  ere  <#n7/xt 

^Attp^ktov  ye  V€€(r0ai,  o%  Tt  t^peert  crpaL  p.evoct'aj.” 

PKEPATORY. 

Not  many  months  ago,  a  friend,  Trhose 
familiarity  with  both  living  and  past  schools 
of  Art  rendered  his  opmion  of  great  autho- 
ritj',  said  casually  to  me  in  the  coui’se  of 
talk,  ‘  ‘  I  beheve  we  have  now  as  able  painters 
as  ever  lived ;  hut  they  never  paint  as  good 
pictui’es  as  were  once  painted.”  That  was 
the  substance  of  his  sajung ;  I  forget  the 
exact  words,  but  their  tenor  surprised  me, 
and  I  have  thought  much  of  them  since. 
Without  pressing  the  statement  too  far,  or 
examining  it  with  an  unintended  strictness, 
this  I  believe  to  be  at  all  events  true,  that 
we  have  men  among  us,  now  in  Eui-ope, 
who  might  have  been  noble  ininters,  and 
are  not ;  men  whose  doings  are  altogether 
as  wonderful  in  skid,  as  inexhaustible  in 
fancy,  as  the  work  of  the  really  great 
painters  ;  and  yet  these  doings  of  theu-s  are 
not  great.  Shall  I  write  the  commonplace 
that  rings  in  sequence  in  my  ear,  and  (draws 
on  my  hand — ‘  ‘  are  not  Great,  for  they  are 
not  (in  the  broad  human  and  ethical  sense) 
Good?”  I  write  it,  and  ask  forgiveness 
for  the  truism,  with  its  implied  unchari¬ 
tableness  of  blame;  for  this  trite  thing  is 
ill  -understood  and  little  thought  upon  by 
any  of  us,  and  the  imphed  blame  is  divided 
among  us  all ;  only  let  me  at  once  partly 
modify  it,  and  paiily  define. 

In  one  sense,  modern  Art  has  more  good¬ 
ness  in  it  than  ever  Ai’t  had  before.  Its 
kindly  spirit,  its  quick  sympathy  -with  pmn 
domestic  and  social  feehng,  the  occasional 
seriousness  of  its  instructive  puiqrose,  and 
its  honest  effort  to  grasp  the  reality  of  con¬ 
ceived  scenes,  are  all  eminently  “  good,” 
as  compared  with  the  inane  picturesqueness 
and  conventional  piety  of  many  among  the 
old  masters.  Such  (iomestic  painting,  for 
instance,  as  Eichter’s  in  Germany,  Edward 
Frere’s  in  France,  and  Hook’s  in  England, 
together  with  such  historical  and  ideal  work 

as - perhaps  the  reader  worrld  be  offended 

■with  me  were  I  to  set  dovn  the  several 
names  that  occur  to  me  here,  so  I  -vull  set 
do-wn  one  only,  and  say — as  that  of  Parrl  de 
la  Eoche ;  such  work,  I  repeat,  as  these 
men  have  done,  or  are  doing,  is  entirely 
good  in  its  influence  on  the  jmblic  mind ; 
and  may,  in  thankful  exultation,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  renderingsof  besotted,-vicious, 
and  -vTilgar  human  life  jrerqretrated  by  Dutch 
painters,  or  with  the  deathful  formalism 
and  fallacy  of  what  was  once  called  ‘  ‘  His¬ 
torical  Art.”  Also,  this  gentleness  and 
veracity  of  theirs,  being  in  pari  commimi- 
cahle,  are  gradually  learned,  though  in  a 
somewhat  servile  marrner,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  a  sincere  sjmpathy,  by  many  inferior 
painters,  so  that  our  exhibitions  and  cirr- 
rently  popular  hooks  are  full  of  very  lovely 
and  pathetic  ideas,  expressed  -with  a  care, 
and  appealing  to  an  interest,  quite  unkno-wn 
in  past  times.  I  "wiU  take  two  instances  of 
merely  average  power,  as  more  iUustrative 
of  what  I  mean  than  any  more  singular 
and  distinguished  work  corrld  he.  Last 
year,  in  the  British  Institution,  there  were 
two  pictures  by  the  same  painter,  one  of  a 
domestic,  the  other  of  a  sacred  subject.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  painted;  it  may  have  been  had,  or 
good,  or  neither  :  it  is  not  to  my  point.  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  only  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  them.  One,  ‘  CracEed  in  his  Call¬ 
ing,’  was  of  a  fisherman  and  his  wife,  and 
helpful  grown-up  son,  and  helpless  new- 
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horn  little  one ;  the  two  men  carrying  the 
young  child  up  from  the  shore,  rocking  it 
between  them  in  the  wet  net  for  a  ham¬ 
mock,  the  mother  looking  on  joyously,  and 
the  baby  laughing.  The  thought  was  pretty 
and  good,  and  one  might  go  on  di’eaming 
over  it  long — not  mrprofitably.  But  the 
second  irictrue  was  more  interesting.  I 
describe  it  only  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
invented  scene — simset  after  the  crucifixion. 
The  bodies  have  been  taken  away,  and  the 
crosses  are  left  lying  on  the  broken  earth ; 
a  group  of  childrerr  have  strayed  ujr  the 
hill,  and  stopped  beside  them  in  such 
shadowy  awe  as  is  possible  to  childhood, 
and  they  have  picked  up  one  or  two  of  the 
di-ami  nails  to  feel  how  sharp  they  are. 
Meantime  a  girl  -with  her  httle  brother — 
goat-herds  both — have  been  watering  their 
flock  at  Kidi’on,  and  are  driving  it  home. 
The  girl,  strong  in  grace  and  honour  of 
jnuth,  carrjing  her  pitcher  of  water  on  her 
erect  head,  has  gone  on  past  the  ifiace 
steathly,  minding  her  flock;  but  her  little 
curly-headed  brother,  -with  cheeks  of  burn¬ 
ing  Eastern  bro-vm,  has  lingered  behind  to 
look,  and  is  feeling  the  point  of  one  of  the 
nails,  held  in  another  child’s  hand.  A  lovely 
little  kid  of  the  goats  has  stayed  behind  to 
keep  him  company,  and  is  amusing  itself 
by  jumjring  backwards  and  forwards  over 
an  arm  of  the  cross.  The  sister  looks  back, 
and,  wondering  what  he  can  have  stopped 
in  that  ch’eadful  place  for,  waves  her  hand 
for  the  little  boy  to  come  away. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajung  that, 
as  compared  -ndth  the  ancient  and  stereo- 
tjqied  conceiitions  of  the  “  Taking  down 
from  the  Cross,”  there  is  a  living  feeling  in 
that  picture  which  is  of  great  juice.  It 
may  perhaps  be  weak,  nay,  even  super¬ 
ficial,  or  untenable — that  will  depend  on 
the  other  conditions  of  character  out  of 
which  it  springs — but,  so  far  as  it  reaches, 
it  is  piue  and  good  ;  and  we  may  gain  more 
by  looking  thoughtfully  at  such  a  picture 
than  at  any  even  of  the  least  formal  types 
of  the  work  of  older  schools.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  compare  it  -with  first-rate,  or  even 
approximately  first-rate  designs ;  but  even 
accepting  such  unjust  terms,  put  it  beside 
Eembrandt’s  ghastly  white  sheet,  laid  over 
the  two  poles  at  the  Cross-foot,  and  see 
which  has  most  good  in  it  for  you  of  any 
communicable  kind. 

I  trust,  then,  that  I  fully  admit  whatever 
may,  on  due  deliberation,  be  alleged  in 
favoui’  of  modern  Ai’t.  Nay,  I  have  hereto¬ 
fore  asserted  more  for  some  modern  Art 
than  others  were  (hsposed  to  admit,  nor  do 
I  -withdraw  one  word  from  such  assertion. 
But  when  all  has  been  said  and  granted 
that  may  be,  there  remains  this  painful 
fact  to  be  dealt  with, — the  consciousness, 
namely,  both  in  li-vung  artists  themselves 
and  in  us  their  admirers,  that  something, 
and  that  not  a  little,  is  wrong  with  us ; 
that  they,  relentlessly  examined,  could  not 
say  they  thoroughly  knew  how  to  j^aint, 
and  that  we,  relentlessly  examined,  could 
not  say  we  thoroughly  know  how  to  judge. 
The  best  of  om  painters  will  look  a  httle  to 
us,  the  beholders,  for  confirmation  of  his 
having  done  weU.  We,  appealed  to,  look  to 
each  other  to  see  what  we  ought  to  say. 
If  we  ventmn  to  find  fault,  however  sub- 
mis.sively,  the  artist  "will  probably  feel  a 
little  uncomfortable  :  he  will  by  no  means 
venture  to  meet  us  with  a  serenely  crush¬ 
ing  “  Sir,  it  cannot  be  better  done,”  in  the 
manner  of  Albert  Dmer.  And  yet,  if  it 
could  not  be  better  done,  he,  of  all  men, 
should  know  that  best,  nor  fear  to  say  so  ; 
it  is  good  for  himself,  and  for  us,  that  he 
should  assert  that,  if  he  knows  that.  The 
last  time  my  dear  old  friend  WilHam  Hunt 
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came  to  sco  me,  I  took  down  one  of  his 
early  dra-wings  for  him  to  see  (three  blue 
plums  and  one  amber  one,  and  two  nuts).  | 
So  he  looked  at  it,  happily,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  said,  “Well,  it’s  vei^^  nice, 
isn’t  it  ?  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  done 
so  well.”  The  sajung  was  entirely  right, 
exquisitely  modest  and  true ;  only  I  fear 
he  would  not  have  had  the  couinge  to  main¬ 
tain  that  his  dra-ndng  was  good,  if  anybody 
had  been  there  to  say  otheiwuse.  Stih, 
having  done  weU,  he  knew  it ;  and  what  is 
more,  no  man  ever  does  do  well  -without 
knowing  it :  he  may  not  know  how  weU,  nor 
be  conscious  of  the  best  of  his  o-wa  quali¬ 
ties  ;  nor  measure,  or  care  to  measme,  the 
relation  of  his  power  to  that  of  other  men, 
but  he  will  know  that  what  he  has  done 
is,  in  an  intended,  accomplished,  and  ascer-  | 
tainable  degree,  good.  Every  able  and 
honest  workman,  as  he  -wins  a  right  to  | 
rest,  so  he  wins  a  right  to  apju’oval, — his 
o-wa  if  no  one’s  beside ;  nay,  his  only  trae 
rest  is  in  the  calm  consciousness  that  the 
thing  has  been  honourably  done — nvvticijaiQ  i 

on  KoXov.  I  do  not  nse  the  Greek  words  in  j 
pedantry,  I  want  them  for  future  sei-vice 
and  interpretation ;  no  English  words,  nor  ] 
any  of  any  other  language,  would  do  as  ' 
well.  For  I  mean  to  try  to  show,  and 
believe  I  can  show,  that  a  simple  and 
sure  conviction  of  oui-  himng  done  i-ightly 
is  not  only  an  attainable,  but  a  necessary 
seal  and  sign  of  our  having  so  done ;  and 
that  the  doing  well  or  rightly,  and  ih  or 
vuongly,  are  both  conditions  of  the  whole 
being  of  each  person,  coming  of  a  natui’e 
in  him  which  affects  all  things  that  he  may 
do,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  according 
to  the  noble  old  phrase  for  the  conquering 
rightness,  of  “  integrity,”  “  wholeness,”  or 
‘ ‘  wholesomeness.”  So  that  when  we  do  ex¬ 
ternal  things  (that  are  oiu  business)  ill,  it 
is  a  sign  that  internal,  and,  in  fact,  that  all 
things,  are  ill  -with  us  ;  and  when  we  do 
external  things  well,  it  is  a  sign  that  in¬ 
ternal,  and  all  things,  are  well  -vuth  us. 
And  I  believe  there  are  two  principal  ad¬ 
versities  to  this  wholesomeness  of  work, 
and  to  all  else  that  issues  out  of  wholeness 
of  inner  character,  -with  which  we  have  in 
these  days  specially  to  contend.  The  first 
is  the  variety  of  Ai’t  round  us,  tempting  ns 
to  thoughtless  imitation;  the  second  our 
o-wn  want  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
rule  of  right. 

I.  I  say  the  first  is  the  variety  of  Ai’t 
around  us.  No  man  can  pui’sue  his  o-wa 
track  in  peace,  nor  obtain  consistent  guid¬ 
ance,  if  doubtful  of  his  track.  All  places 
are  full  of  inconsistent  example,  all  mouths 
of  contradictorjr  ad-vice,  all  prospects  of 
oj^posite  temptations.  The  young  artist  sees 
mju’iads  of  things  he  would  like  to  do,  but 
cannot  learn  horn  their  authors  how  they 
were  done,  nor  choose  decisively  any  method 
which  he  may  foUow  -with  the  accm-acy  and 
confidence  necessary  to  success.  He  is  not  j 
even  STU’e  if  his  thoughts  are  his  o-wn ;  for  j 
the  whole  atmosphere  round  him  is  fuh  of 
floating  suggestion :  those  which  are  his 
o-wn  he  cannot  keep  pine,  for  he  breathes 
a  dust  of  decayed  ideas,  wi’eck  of  the  sords 
of  dead  nations,  driven  by  contrary  -winds. 

He  may  stiffen  himself  (and  all  the  worse 
for  him)  into  an  u’on  self--wih,  but  if  the  i 
iron  has  any  magnetism  in  it,  he  cannot  pass 
a  day  -without  finding  liimself,  at  the  end 
of  it,  instead  of  sharpened  or  tempered, 
covered  -with  a  ragged  fringe  of  non  filings. 

If  there  be  anjihing  better  than  iron — H-ving 
wood  fibre — in  him,  he  cannot  be  allowed  any 
natui’al  gro-wih,  but  gets  hacked  in  every 
extremity,  and  bossed  over  -with  lumps  of 
frozen  clay ; — grafts  of  incongruous  blossom 
that  wiU  never  set ;  while  some  even  recog- 
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nise  no  need  of  knife«or  clay  (thougli  both 
arc  good  in  a  gardener’s  hand),  hut  deck 
themselves  out  vith  incongruous  glittering, 
like  a  Christmas-tree.  Even  v'ere  the 
j  style  chosen  true  to  his  o-svn  natui-e,  and 

I  persisted  in,  there  is  hai-m  in  the  very  emi- 

I  nence  of  the  models  set  before  him  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  If  he  feels  their 
po  ver ,  they  make  him  restless  and  impatient, 
it  may  be  despondent,  it  may  be  madly  and 
fi'uitlessly  ambitious.  If  he  does  not  feel 
it,  he  is  sm-e  to  be  struck  by  what  is 
weakest  or  shghtest  of  theh  jjeculiar  qua¬ 
lities  ;  fancies  that  tli  is  is  what  they  are 
praised  for ;  tides  to  catch  the  trick  of  it ; 
and  whatever  easy  vice  or  mechanical  habit 
the  master  may  have  heen  betrayed  or 
wai-jx^d  mto,  the  unhappy  impd  watches 
and  adopts,  triumphant  in  its  ease : — has 
’  not  sense  to  steal  the  peacock’s  feather,  but 
imitates  its  voice.  Better  for  him,  far  better, 
never  to  have  seen  what  had  been  accom- 
phshed  by  others,  but  to  have  gained 
gradually  his  own  quiet  way,  or  at  least 
with  his  guide  only  a  steii  in  advance  of 
him,  and  the  lantern  low  on  the  difficult 
])ath.  Better  even,  it  has  lately  seemed,  to 
be  guideless  and  lightless ;  fortunate  those 
who  by  desolate  effort,  trj-ing  hither  and 
thither,  have  groped  theu  way  to  some 
independent  power.  So,  from  Cornish  rock, 
frxim  St.  Giles’s  Lane,  from  Thames  mud- 
shore,  you  get  yoiu-  Prout,  your  Hunt, 
yoiu  Tiu-ner  ;  not,  indeed,  any  of  them  well 
able  to  spell  Enghsh,  nor  taught  so  much 
of  their  own  business  as  to  lay  a  coloui’ 
safely  ;  but  yet  at  last,  or  first,  doing  some¬ 
how  something,  wholly  ineffective  on  the 
national  mind,  yet  real,  and  valued  at  last 
atter  they  are  dead,  in  money; — valued 
otiiciwise  not  even  at  so  much  as  the  space 
of  dead  brick  wall  it  would  cover ;  their 
work  being  left  for  years  packed  in  parcels 
at  the  National  Galleiy,  or  hung  conclu- 
■d-\-cly  out  of  sight  under  the  shadowy  iron 
vaults  of  Kensington.  Tho  men  themselves, 
finite  inarticidate,  determine  nothing  of 
their  Art,  inteiq^ret  nothing  of  their  own 
minds  ;  teach  peihaps  a  trick  or  two  of  theu' 
'tage  business  in  carlj'  life — as  for  instance, 
that  it  is  good  where  there  is  much  black 
to  Ijreak  it  with  white,  and  where  there  is 
much  white  to  break  it  with  black,  &c.,  &c. ; 
in  later  life  remain  silent  altogether,  or 
-]).  ak  only  in  despair  (fretful  or  patient 
according  to  their  character);  one  who 
miglit  have  been  among  the  best  of  them, 
the  last  we  heaid  of,  finding  refuge  for  an 
fiitindy  honest  heart  from  a  world  which 
dff-larcs  honesty  to  be  impossible,  only  in  a 
TaafliiC'S  nearly  as  .sorrowful  as  its  own; — 
til'-  religious  madness  which  makes  a  beau- 
liful  'f)td  ludicrous  and  ineffectual;  and  so 
It  1  -'f..  away,  bfsiuoathing  for  our  inheritance 
fiftin  it-,  time  and  strong  life,  a  pretty  song 
about  a  tiger,  another  about  a  bird-cage,  two 
or  three  goMen  coiqilets,  which  no  one  will 
ever  take  the  troublr;  to  umlerstand, — the 
jtiritual  pftidrait  of  the  ghost  of  a  flea, — and 
tlif!  entieal  ojtinion  that  “  the  unorganised 
bhits  of  Ifribfais  and  'I’itian  tire  not  Art.” 
W'liit  li  ftpinif)!!  the  imblic  mind  ])erhaps 
not  bohlly  indorsing,  is  yet  incajialde  f)f 
M'ln'iuncing  a<lversely  to  it,  that  tho  said 
oh.t.  of  Titian  and  Bubens  r/re  Art,  jier- 
'  ivimr  for  itself  littli;  good  in  them,  and 
n  me-inu  <!/"  a>  also  well  out  of  its  way,  at 

■  1)1  'if  walls  CTilian’s  jiortrait  of  (,'harles  V. 
I  .Munich,  for  c.xamjile  ;  Tintoret’s  Susan- 

■  iih,  and  Verone-.o’H  Afagdalen,  in  the 
l.onvi'-;,  that  it  may  liavo  room  and  rcadi- 
ne-  for  what  may  be  generally  tcimied 
“  raili'ia'l  w'irk,”  bearing  on  mattei’s  more 
i  nin'-di.'itely  in  hand;  said  public  looking 

:  to  the  jircM-nt  jileasnrc  of  its  famy,  and  the 

ji'iiiraiturc  of  its'If  in  official  an'l  othciwise 


imposing  or  entertaining  circumstances,  as 
the  only  “  Eight  ”  cognisable  by  it. 

II.  And  this  is  a  deeper  soiu-ce  of  ewl, 
by  far,  than  the  former  one,  for  though  it 
is  ill  for  us  to  strain  towards  a  right  for 
which  we  have  never  ripened,  it  is  worse 
for  us  to  beheve  in  no  right  all.  “Any¬ 
thing,”  we  say,  “that  a  clever  man  can  do 
to  amuse  us  is  good ;  what  does  not  amuse 
us  we  do  not  want.  Taste  is  assiu’edly  a 
frivolous,  apparently  a  dangerous  gift ; 
Heious  persons  and  vicious  nations  have  it ; 
wo  are  a  practical  people,  content  to  know 
what  we  like,  Avise  in  not  hking  it  too  much, 
and  AA'hen  tired  of  it,  wise  in  getting  some¬ 
thing  we  like  better.  Painting  is  of  covuse 
an  agreeable  ornamental  Ai't,  maintaining 
a  number  of  persons  respectably,  deserving 
therefore  encoru’agement,  and  getting  it 
pecuniarily,  to  an  hitherto  unheard  of  ex¬ 
tent.  "What  would  you  ha^m  more  ?”  This 
is,  I  helicA’e,  Amry  nearly  our  Art-creed. 
The  fact  being  (A’ery  ascertainably  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  matter)  that  there  is  a  cultivated  Art 
among  all  great  nations,  ineAutably  neces¬ 
sary  to  them  as  the  fulfilment  of  one  part 
of  their  human  natui’e.  None  but  savage 
nations  are  Avithoirt  Art,  and  ciA'ilised 
nations  who  do  their  Art  ill,  do  it  because 
there  is  something  deeply  AVi’ong  at  their 
heai’ts.  They  paint  badly  as  a  paralysed 
man  stammers,  because  his  life  is  touched 
somewhere  A\uthiu ;  when  the  deeper  life  is 
full  in  a  people,  they  speak  clearly  and 
rightly ;  paint  clearly  and  rightly ;  think 
clearly  and  rightly.  There  is  some  reverse 
effect,  but  very  little.  Good  pictures  do  not 
teach  a  nation ;  they  are  the  signs  of  its 
haAung  been  taught.  Good  thoughts  do  not 
foiTU  a  nation ;  it  must  be  formed  before  it 
can  think  them.  Let  it  once  decay  at  the 
heart,  and  its  good  work  and  good  thoughts 
will  become  subtle  luxury  and  aimless 
sophism;  and  it  and  they  Avill  perish  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  in  some  sub¬ 
sequent  papers,  with  such  help  as  I  may 
anjwvise  receive,  to  try  if  there  may  not 
be  determined  some  of  the  simplest  laws 
which  are  indeed  binding  on  Aid  practice 
and  judgment.  Beginning  with  elementary 
principle,  and  proceeding  upwards  as  far  as 
guiding  laws  are  discernible,  I  hope  to 
showq  that  if  w'e  do  not  yet  know  them, 
there  are  at  least  such  laws  to  be  knowm, 
and  that  it  is  of  a  deep  and  intimate  im¬ 
portance  to  any  peojale,  especially  to  the 
English  at  this  time,  that  their  children 
should  be  sincerely  taught  whatever  arts 
they  learn,  and  in  riper  age  become  capable 
of  a  just  choice  and  wise  pleasm’e  in  the 
accomplished  works  of  the  artist.  But  I 
earnestly  ask  for  help  in  this  task.  It  is 
one  AAKich  can  only  come  to  good  issue  by 
the  consent  and  aid  of  many  thinkers  ;  and 
I  w'ould,  with  the  jiciinission  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Journal,  iiiAite  debate  on  the  subject 
of  each  paper,  together  with  brief  and  clear 
statements  of  consent  or  objection,  Avith 
name  of  consentor  or  olijector :  so  that  after 
cmirteous  discussion  had,  and  due  correction 
of  the  original  statement,  W'C  may  get  some¬ 
thing  at  last  set  doAvn,  as  hai-moniously 
lielicA'cd  ly  such  and  such  Icnown  artists. 
1  f  nothing  can  thus  be  determined,  at  least 
tlic  manner  and  variety  of  dissent  will  show 
Avhether  it  is  owing  to  tho  naturo  of  the 
subject,  or  to  tho  impossibility,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  that  different  persons 
should  ajiproach  it  from  similar  points  of 
A'icAV ;  and  tho  inquiry,  wliatcvcr  its  imme¬ 
diate  issue,  cannot  bo  ultimately  fruitless. 

Joii^f  Euskin. 
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FUOJI  THE  PICTHEE  IN  TIE  KATIOE'.AX 
GALLERY. 

BOUT  OF  COMUS  AND  HIS  BAND. 

Sii-E.  Landseer,  E.A.,  Painter.  J.  C.  Armytage,  Engraver. 
This  pictru’e  owes  its  origin  to  a  commission 
given  several  years  ago  by  the  Queen  and 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  when  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  and  several  others  of  our  most 
eminent  painters  w^ere  instructed  to  decorate 
the  pavilion  in  the  grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace  wuth  frescoes.  Sir  EdAvin  selected 
for  illustration  a  passage  from  Milton’s 
“  Comus,”  a  poem  that  has  furnished  sub¬ 
jects  for  numerous  works  both  of  painting 
and  sculptm'e.  We  have  not  seen  the  fresco 
since  it  was  first  executed,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  determine  at  this  distance  of  time 
wkether  it  exactly  agrees  Avith  this  pictru’e, 
— the  original  sketch,  wre  beheve,  for  the 
larger  work.  There  may  be  some  difference 
between  the  two,  but  if  so,  it  is  very  little. 
Both  represent  the  rout  of  Comus,  whose 
enchantments  have  transformed  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  traveUers  through  the  wood  in  which 
he  has  taken  up  his  abode  into  monsters : — 

“  Their  human  countenance, 

Th’  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear, 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat. 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were.” 

A  young  lady,  having  heedlessly  wandered 
into  the  domains  of  the  sorcerer,  faUs  into 
his  hands,  but  cannot  be  induced  by  him  to 
drink  of 

“  The  baneful  cup 

AATth  many  mm-murs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  who  drinks, 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason’s  mintage 
Charactered  in  the  face.” 

'While  Comus  is  using  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion  to  entice  her  to  taste,  her  two 
brothers,  who  haA’e  long  been  searching  for 
her,  ‘  ‘  rush  in  Avith  swords  draAva,  Avrest  the 
glass  out  of  his  hand,  and  break  it  against 
the  ground ;”  his  nondescript  companions  at 
first  make  a  show  of  resistance,  but  are  all 
driven  in.  The  drama,  or  masque,  of 
“  Comus,”  was  founded  on  an  incident  that 
happened  to  the  sons  and  daughter  of  Earl 
of  Bridgwater,  which  Milton  worked  up  into 
an  imaginative  story.  The  masque  was 
performed,  in  1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where 
the  earl  then  resided. 

There  must  always  be  in  the  nondescript 
and  unnatural  combination  of  the  human 
and  brute  forms  a  jiresentation  to  the  mind 
of  what  is  both  disagreeable  to  the  eye  and 
repugnant  to  the  feelings.  Some  indiAnduals 
can  more  easily  than  others  rid  themselves 
of  this  distui'bing  influence ;  such  Avill 
examine  Avithout  any  great  measui’e  of  alloy 
this  masterly  composition  ;  while  even  those 
to  whom  the  builesque  scene  is  far  from 
pleasant  in  itself,  cannot  fail  to  admire  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  work.  Comus_  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  picture  ;  he  is  in  full 
retreat  with  the  others,  his  countenance 
indicating  extreme  anguish  at  the  loss  of 
his  sxipernatui’al  powers,  for  his  enchanting 
wand,  which  he  still  holds,  has  become 
as  it  were  a  broken  reed  in  his  hand.  A 
female  figure  of  beautiful  form,  as  the  thin 
drapery  which  covers  her  shows,  chngs  to 
him  as  if  for  safety._  Bound  the  paii’  is  a 
motley  group,  huiuying  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  able  in  tho  melee,  from  the  apparent 
destruction  awaiting  them.  A  noticeable 
feature  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  the 
aptitude  with  which  the  heads  are  fitted  to 
the  bodies,  those  of  dehcately  formed  animals 
being  placed  on  the  female  and  other  slight 
figures,  and  stout,  biuly  bodies  wearing  the 
heads  of  large  and  ferocious  beasts. 
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THE 

EARLY  PAINTERS  OE  ENGLAND. 

SIE  PETER  LELY. 


I  Walpole’s  oion  accoimt  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
in  his  well-known  Anecdotes,  as  left  by  him 
for  posthmnons  pnbhcation,  tills  thi’ee  pages 
of  the  quarto  edition  (the  only  edition  we 
'  have,  strange  to  say,)  of  Walpole’s  Works. 

!  To  the  two  reprints  of  the  Anecdotes  in  1826 

and  1849  Mr.  Dallaway  added  a  few  trifling 
notes,  and  ]\L’.  Wornum  a  few  others  of  a 
like  character.  Om’  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  this  popular  painter  (in  full  practice  in 
fashionable  London  for  thii’ty-tiYe  years, 
1645 — 1680)  is  indeed  “  nearly  noiight.” 
To  what  Walpole  and  his  editors  tell  us,  so 
scantily,  I  propose  to  add  (from  a  variety  of 
sources)  some  new  materials  to  oui'  catalogue 
and  tombstone  information  touching  Sfr 
Peter  when  in  England. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  discovered  the 
prices  which  Lely  “j^ainted  at,”  a  point  of 
importance  in  a  painter’s  life.  His  prices 
were  not  high,  and  this  is  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  when  we  reflect  on  the  large  fortune  he 
died  worth,  and  the  stjde  in  which  he  is 
Icnown  to  have  lived  both  at  London  and  at 
Kew.  In  the  MS.  accounts  of  the  Treasiuer 
of  the  Chamber  to  King  Charles  II.  (for¬ 
merly  in  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House) 
I  find  this  entry  connected  vnth  two  great 
names  in  Enghsh  ^ii’t  and  English  litera- 
tui’e : — • 

Paid  to  Sir  William  Temple  for  the  reim¬ 
bursing  him  for  the  hke  sunune  by  him  paid  to 
IMr.  Lilly  for  their  Majesties’  Pictiues :  by 
virtue  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Warrant  dated 
the  20th  of  September,  1671 . lx''- 

Thii’ty  pounds  a  portrait,  though  equal  to 
sixty  pounds  a  pictiue  of  the  year  1864, 
wordd  hardly  fall  in  with  the  teians  of 
Messrs.  Grant  or  Boxall,  the  Academicians. 

But  Lely  lived  to  charge  higher.  In  a 
MS.  volume  of  the  Household  Expenses  of 
Catheiine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles  II. , 
I  find  an  entry  rmder  the  20th  of  October, 
1678,  of  forty  pormds  “To  ISH.  Lilly  for  a 
Pictiu’e.”  *  This  was  probably  a  knee  piece 
of  the  Windsor  Beauty  size — Lely’s  favoruite 
canvas — and  as  this  was  his  price  two  years 
before  his  death,  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
raised  it. 

Lely  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  (the  j^arish  in  which 
he  lived),  iy  torchUyld,  on  the  7th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1680,  and  the  sum  of  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  forupence  was  j^aid 
by  his  executors  for  the  ground  and  the  use 
of  the  pall.  His  monument,  for  which  he 
left  one  hundred  pounds,  was  the  work  of  his 
neighbour  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  famous 
fire  of  1795,  which  destroyed  Inigo’s  Covent 
Garden  church,  destroyed  Gibbons’s  bust  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely ;  any  kind  of  representation 
of  it  is,  I  believe,  luiknown. 

The  Wm  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  was  printed  for 
the  Camden  Society  in  the  year  1863,  under 
the  editorial  and  competent  care  of  kir.  J. 
Gough  Nichols.  It  was  made  the  year  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  One  of  his  executors  was 
Hugh  May,  Comptroller  of  the  Works  at 
Windsor.  Lely  died  rich,  the  forty  days’ 
sale  of  his  effects  by  public  auction  pro¬ 
ducing,  it  is  said,  £26,000,  at  the  very  least 
sixty  thousand  pounds  of  the  money  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  (knight  and  baronet)  did  not  die  so 
rich,  nor  did  Sir  Joshua,  and  certainly  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  did  not  leave  as  much. 

One  “item”  in  Lely’s  will,  Taits  and 


*  Afiditional  MS.  in  BritLh  Museum,  10,613.  This  pay¬ 
ment  to  Lely  is  here  refen-ecl  to  in  print  for  the  first  time. 


Milmans  and  Penroses  will  like  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of — towards  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul’s  under  Wren,  Lely  left  fifty  pounds. 

Like  an  admiring  Hollander,  Su’  Peter 
sought  and  acquired  his  landed  property  in 
England  amid  the  flats  and  foss-dykes  of 
Lincolnshire.  It  was  in  land  and  in  mar¬ 
vellous  collections  of  Art-treasures  (some 
still  carrying  his  stamped  initials)  that  he 
invested  the  large  earnings  of  his  active  and 
able  pencil. 

His  Executors’  Account  Book  is  among 
the  Additional  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum 
(No.  16,174.) 

“  Lelys,”  or  so-called  “  Lelys,”are  nrmie- 
rous  enough  in  England,  but  were  little  un¬ 
derstood  by  dealers  (Mr.  Earrer  excepted) 
until  Manchester,  at  its  Art-Treasures  Exhi¬ 
bition,  gave  place  to  some  five  and  twenty 
examples  of  his  pencil.  It  was  then  seen 
how  closely  and  successfully  LeP/  had 
founded  his  style  on  Vandyck.  If  cruel 
necessity  had  not  i)ut  his  fine  full-length  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  (the  Goodwood 
pictiue)  too  high  to  be  studied,  the  air  of 
the  head  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  bu.st 
of  kL's.  Carwell  (Louise  Renee  do  Penen- 
coui't  de  Querouelle)  would  have  raised  Lely 
higher  in  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  reputation 
than  portrait  painters  are  at  times  willing 
to  allow  his  reputation  deserves  to  reach, 
r  A  list  of  Lely’s  works  with  their  ju’esent 
whereabouts  is  among  “things”  hitherto 
“  unattempted”  and  is  much  needed.  The 
following  list  (a  work  of  laboiu  and  of  love 
not  lost)  will  lead,  I  trust,  more  to  addi¬ 
tions  than  corrections.  Our  National  Gallery 
(shame  to  say)  does  not  contain  a  single 
specimen  of  Sir  Peter’s  pencil. 

MALE  PORTRAITS. 

King  Chaiiles  I.,  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  York 
■  at  the  age  of  14.  Drawn  at  Hampton  Court 
when  the  King  was  last  there  (in  1647).  At 
Sion  House  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s). 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  pimple  and  wart 
picture ;  said  to  be  at  Chicksands  (Sir  John 
Osborne’s)  in  Bedfordshire.  If  aU  the  knoAvn 
portraits  of  Oliver  were  brought  to  London 
for  a  month  and  seen  together,  the  exhibition 
would  prove  instructive  and  remunerative. 
King  Charles  II.  Full-length,  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Windsor ;  another  (in  armour)  in  the 
Coimcil  Chamber,  at  the  same  place.  Three- 
quarter  at  Winchester,  presented  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  by  the  King  himself,  1  Sept.,  1682, 
when  he  was  made  free  of  the  Corporation. 
Duke  of  York  (King  James  II.).  If  the  full- 
length  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Windsor,  is  by 
Lely,  it  was  painted  before  the  Duke’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  Lely  died  four  years  be¬ 
fore  King  Charles  II.  died. 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Charles  I., 
when  a  child.  At  Windsor. 

Prince  Rupert.  Half-length,  at  Windsor, 
holding  a  truncheon.  Waagen  says  it  is 
“  very  near  to  Vandyck.” 

Duke  of  Albemarle  (Monk).  At  the  Town 
Hall,  Exeter.  Monk  was  a  Devonshire  worthy. 
Duke  of  Ormond  (Butler). 

Duke  of  Monmouth  (James  Crofts),  fine  fidl- 
length  of,  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  Dal¬ 
keith  Palace. 

Duke  of  Lauderdale  (Maitland),  fine  portrait 
of.  At  Ham  House,  Petersham.  Another  at 
Thirlstane  House,  Scotland. 

Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  (Edward  Hyde). 
Three-quarters,  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor. 
At  Lord  Clarendon’s,  at  The  Grove,  Herts. 
Earl  op  Southampton  (Thomas  Wriothesley). 
At  Woburn  (the  Duke  of  Bedford’s).  En¬ 
graved  in  Lodge. 

Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  (Queen  Hemletta  Maria’s 
Hem'y  Jermyn).  At  Rushbrook,  in  Suffolk. 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  (Heneage 
Finch).  At  Gorhambury.  Engraved  in  Lodge. 
Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ash¬ 
ley  Cooper).  At  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbmy’s, 
St.  Giles’s  House,  Dorset. 


Earl  of  Rochester  (John  Wihnot).  At  Lord 
Sandwich’s,  at  Hinchinbrooke ;  another  for- 
meily  at  Stanmore  Prioiy,  Mid(Resex. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield  (Philip  Stanhope),  the 
handsome  earl  of  De  Grammont.  At  Bretby 
(Lord  Chesterfield’s). 

Earl  of  Manchester  ( —  Montagu).  At  Wo¬ 
burn.  Engraved  in  Lodge. 

Earl  of  Northumberland  (.Josceline  Percy), 
as  a  boy.  At  Petworth,  and  fine. 

Viscount  Brouncker  (Henry  Brouncker),  First 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  ^Vt  Hagley 
(Lord  Lyttelton’s). 

Earl  of  Stamford  (Hemy  Grey,  1st  Earl).  At 
Dunham  Massey,  in  Cheshh-o  (Lord  Stamford 
and  Warrington’s).  Engraved  in  Lodge. 

Thomas  Lord  Clifford,  of  the  Cabal.  At  Eg- 
brooke,  Devonshhe. 

Viscount  Dundee  (John  Graham  of  Claver- 
house).  At  Glammis  Castle  (the  Earl  of 
Strathmore’s).  Engraved  in  Lodge.  Dupli¬ 
cate  at  Abbotsford,  and  highlj'  valued  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Lord  Crofts  of  Saxham  (the  mad  fellow  Crofts 
of  De  Grammont).  At  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Lord  Cornwallis  (Chailes,  Sitl  Lord).  At 
Audley  End  (Lord  Braybrooke’s). 

Sir  Samuel  Mohl.^nd. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick. 

Sir  IIarbottle  Grimston;  At  Gorhambm’y. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshaave.  Lady  Fanshawe  re¬ 
fers  in  her  memoirs  to  the  portrait  of  her 
husband  by  Lely. 

Sir  Joseph  Willi.amson,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  At  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Sir  William  Temple  (the  statesman  and  es¬ 
sayist).  At  Lord  Pahnerston’s,  Broadlands, 
Hants. 

Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Sir  Ralph  B.inkes.  At  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset- 
shii-e. 

Mr.  C.esar.  At  Rousham,  Oxfordshire. 

Col.  Willi.vm  Ashburnham  (of  the  Bedcham¬ 
ber  to  Charles  I.).  At  the  Earl  of  Ashbimi- 
ham’s,  AshbiuTiham  Place,  Sussex. 

Edavard  Progers  (of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles 
I.  and  II.). 

Tobias  RusTAT(of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II.) 
fine  portrait  of.  At  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

John  Hera'EY  op  Ickavortii.  At  Ickworth, 
Suffolk. 

Abraham  Cowley  (as  a  Shepherd).  Horace 
Walpole’s  pictm’e,  bought  at  the  Strawberry 
Hill  sale  by  the  Minister  Sh  Robert  Peel,  and 
now  at  Drayton  Manor. 

Edmund  Waller.  At  Rousham,  Oxfordshire. 
Half-length,  seated,  holding  a  paper  inscribed 
“  Sed  Carmina  major  imago.” 

Saaiuel  Butler.  At  the  Bodleian,  and  Lord 
Clarendon’s,  The  Grove,  Herts.  Mr.  Farrer 
had  a  third. 

William  Wycherley.  At  Drajffon  Manor 
(Sir  Robert  Peel’s).  Sold  at  AYatson  Taylor’s 
sale  for  26  guineas.  Excellently  engTaved 
by  John  Smith,  Avith  Wycherley’s  OAvn  selected 
motto  from  A^ugil  beneath  it,  placed  there  in 
his  old  age,  “  Quantum  mutatus  ab  iUo.” 

Charles  Cotton  (Walton’s  associate). 

John  Ogilby  (the  translator  and  geographer). 
At-the  Bodleian. 

Thomas  Stanleat  (poet).  Only  knoAvn  bj’- 
Faithorne’s  admirable  engraA'ing  from  it. 

Thomas  Simon  (the  medallist).  This  pictur-e, 
of  which  unfortunately  nothing  is  now  knoAvn, 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  fall,  in  1702,  of 
Grinling  Gibbons’s  house  in  Bow  Street. 

Hugh  May  (architect)  and  Grinling  Gibbons 
(the  carver)  on  one  canvas. 

SIR  PETER  LELY.  A  head  (engraved  in 
DaUaway’s  Walpole).  Formerly  at  Straw¬ 
berry  HiU,  now  at  Knowslej',  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

“It  was  objected  against  a  late  noble  painter 
[meaning  Lely]  that  he  drew  many  graceful 
pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And 
this  happened  to  him  because  he  always 
studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to 
him.”— Eryden,  Preface  to  Second  MisccUamj. 

Another  portrait  of  Lei}'  by  himself,  “  animated 
and  careful”  (Waagen),  is  at  Longford  Castle 
(Lord  Radnor’s). 
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THE  LELY  “FLAG:\IEN,” 

Painted  for  the  Duke  of  York  (James  II.),  and 
strangely  enough  never  engraved.  The 
“  Flagmen  ”  are  twelve  in  number : — 

1.  James  Duke  of  York  (King  James  II.). 

2.  Earl  of  S.ukdwich  (Edward  Jlontagu). 

Duplicate  at  Lord  Sandwich’s,  at  Hiu- 
chinbrooke,  Hunts.  Engraved  in  Lodge. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Allex  (Sir  Morton  Peto’s  pre¬ 

decessor  in  Suffolk). 

4.  Sir  George  Ascue. 

o.  Sir  MTlliam  Berkeley. 

6.  Sir  Thomas  H.vrmax.  The  finest  of  the 

scries,  very  Yandyck-like  in  conception 
and  treatment. 

7.  Sir  Joseph  Jordax. 

8.  Sir  Johx  Lawsox. 

9.  Sir  Christopher  Mexxys. 

10.  Sir  AYllliam  Pexx  (father  of  Quaker  Penn). 

11.  Sir  Jerema'  Smith. 

12.  Sir  Thomas  Tlddim.ax. 

Of  these  twelve  portraits,  eleven  were 
given  by  George  IV.  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
jiital.  The  one  not  given,  Sir  John  Lawson 
(and  why  not  given  I  know  not),  is  at 
Ilamjiton  Coiii’t.  Her  Majesty,  we  make 
little  doubt,  would  readily  consent  to  its 
retiuTi  to  the  series,  and  to  its  proper  hang¬ 
ing  at  Greenwich.* 

FEMALE  PORTPAITS. 

Queex  of  Ch.vrles  II.  (Catherine  of  Braganza). 
Duchess  of  York  (Anne  Hyde,  mother  of  Queen 
Alary  and  Queen  Anne). 

Duchess  of  Clevelaxd  (Barbara  Palmer),  one 
of  the  Beauties. 

Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Full-length,  at 
Goodwood  (the  Duke  of  Richmond’s),  and  fine. 
Duchess  of  AIazarix.  At  King’s  AVeston,  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
has  I  believe  a  I’cry  fine  portrait  of  the  Ala- 
zarin  by  Lely. 

Duchess  of  Somerset. 

Duchess  of  Richmoxd  (La  Belle  Stuart).  Sold 
at  the  Stowe  sale  to  Lord  Blantjn-e  (a  Stuart) 
for  68  guineas  :  a  full-length  in  brown  satin, 
with  black  scarf  fastened  with  pearl-headed 
pins.  A  good  Lely  of  La  Belle  is  at  Hagley 
(Lord  Lj-ttclton’s). 

Duchess  of  Newcastle  (Alargaret  Lucas,  the 
authoress).  Very  fine  full-length  of  her,  in 
blue,  at  AVelbeck  (the  Duke  of  Portland’s). 
AIarchioxess  of  AVhartox  (Anne  Lee,  daughtcr 
of  Sh  Hcniy  Lee).  Three-quarters.  For¬ 
merly  at  Houghton,  now  at  St.  Petersbm’g. 
CouxTESs  OF  Chesterfield  ( —  Butler,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  one  of  the  De 
Gnimmont  heroine.s).  At  Narford  (Mr. 
Foimtaine’s),  in  Norfolk.  Engr.avcd  for  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  “  Beauties.”  Horace  AA''alpole  had  a 
copy  made  in  crayons  of  this  fine  picture.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Granger. 

Countess  of  AIiddlerex.  Three-quarters,  very 
elegant.  In  Bridgwater  Gallerj'. 

Countess  of  Kildare,  holding  a  flower.  At 
Dnivton  .Manor  (Sir  Robert  Peel’s). 

Countess  of  Southesk  (Anne  Canicgic).  At 
Il.agley  (Lord  lirttelton’s).  Another  sold  at 
the  .''towe  sale  for  £84. 

Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley.  Three-quarters, 
s^.'atf-d,  in  a  broAvn  dress,  vciy  elegant.  Sold 
at  the  Stowe  .sale  to  James  Dorington,  Esq.,  of 
Hanover  Square,  for  70  guineas. 

L\dy  Isahella  Thynn  (the  lady  celebrated  in 
verse  b}'  AVallfv  and  Cotton). 

Lvdy  Hiffaud  (Sir  William  Temjde’s  sister). 
.JrTvas,  the  jiainter,  told  Dean  Swift  that  it 
was  in  F.ely’s  best  manner,  and  the  drapery 
all  liy  the  same  hand.f  lyord  Palmerston 
has  this  picture,  I  beli(!vc. 

Nell  IIwyn.  At  Bothwrll  Castle,  and  Good¬ 
rich  Court;  and  admirably  engraved  for  Mrs. 
.lame.son's  “  Beauties  of  tlic  (Jourt  of  King 
Charles  11.”  Two  portniits  of  her,  price  £2.5 


•  .Since  tliis  waa  written  I  obftciN-c  tlint  tlie  Sir  .Tolin 
I.awscm  i.s  not  mentioncfl  by  I'cpya  (ISUi  April,  lOtW)  with 
the  rest  of  the  Haimnen.  I  have  a  note  that  he  was  killed 
in  June.  ltV>5:  ample  reason  enough,  oerA/zos,  for  the 
nmis.«inn ;  but  still — in  my  belief,  b.awson  tormeu  one  of  the 
I.ely  Fla<rmen, 

t  .Swift's  Works,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vix.  37. 


each,  one  “  unfinisht,”  are  entered  in  the 
account  book  of  Lely’s  executors. 

Lucy  AVaters  (the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth).  At  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  Dal¬ 
keith  Palace. 

Margaret  Hughes  (the  mistress  of  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert).  At  Middleton,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  A  half-length  of  Mrs. 
Hughes  is  mentioned  in  the  account  book  of 
Lely’s  executors  ;  a  Mr.  Bayley  bought  it  for 
£17  10s. 

Mrs.  Ephill  (an  actress,  first  the  mistress,  then 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  HoAvard,  Dryden’s 
brother-in-law).  A  half-length  is  mentioned 
in  Lely’s  executors’  accounts,  price  £14  15«. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  Lely  or 
“  "Windsor  Beauties,”  as  they  are  called, 
now  at  Hampton  Coui’t.  They  are  so  well 
known  that  a  mere  catalogue  "ndll  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  Countess  de  Grammont  is  by 
far  the  finest  of  the  twelve. 

THE  LELY  BEAUTIES, 

Painted  for  the  Duchess  of  Y’ork,  and  weU  cn- 
grai'od  by  AAYight  and  others,  with  sensible 
letterpress  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson. 

“  Sir  Peter  Lely  scarce  saves  appearances  but 
by  a  bit  of  fringe  or  embroidery.  His  nymphs, 
generally  reposed  on  the  turf,  are  too  wanton 
and  too  magnificent  to  be  taken  for  anjdhing  but 
ILakls  of  Honour.” — Walpole  {Worniim,  p.  427). 

1.  Duchess  of  York  (Anne  Hyde). 

2.  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (Barbara  Palmer). 

3.  Duchess  of  Richmond  (Frances  Stuart).  ‘ 

4.  Countess  of  Rochester  (Hemletta  Boyle). 

5.  Countess  of  Northumberl.and  (Elizabeth 

AVriothesley). 

6.  Countess  of  Sunderland  (Anne  Digby). 

7.  Countess  of  Ossoryl 

8.  Countess  of  Falmouth  (Elizabeth  Bagot). 

9.  Countess  Grammont  (La  Belle  Hamilton). 

10.  Lady  Denham  (the  poet’s  wife). 

11.  Lady  AAMitmore. 

12.  Mrs.  J^vne  Middleton. 

My  task  of  cataloguing  the  animated  can¬ 
vases  of  a  favouiite  jiainter  has  been  a  labo¬ 
rious  but  a  pleasant  one.  I  imute  from 
every  well-informed  person  both  corrections 
and  additions. 

Peter  Ctjnninghaim. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOHRS. 

Tins  Society  opened  its  third  exhibition  of 
“  sketches,”  on  the  26th  of  November,  with 
an  assemblage  not  less  remarkable  for 
beauty  than  the  finished  works  that  occupy 
the  walls  in  summer,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  in.stances  much  more  distinguished  for 
spirit.  The  probationary  teim  for  a  winter 
exhibition  has  been  short ;  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  .successful  on  its  first  ti’ial,  and 
it  is  now  confirmed  for  annual  recur¬ 
rence.  It  was  observed  in  these  columns, 
in  reference  to  the  first  exhibition,  that 
the  free  manner  of  the  drawings  of  that  oc¬ 
casion  woidd  mature  into  that  of  “  studies,” 
which  a^ain  would  advance  into  pictui’cs. 
And  so  it  is;  yet  witli  the  increased  care 
obseiwablo  in  these  works,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  generally  the  artists  transgress 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  present  themselves  before  the 
public.  There'arc  some  di’awings  worked 
out  to  the  extremity  of  nice  inanijiula- 
tion;  but  a  knowledge  of  painters  and 
their  works  toadies  us  there  are  men  who 
cannot  tnist  themselves  to  sketch — they 
can  make  nothing  .speak  but  a  finished  pic¬ 
ture.  While,  again,  there  are  others  whose 
elaborate  works  become  simply  hardware, 
from  a  defect  of  vision — that  of  seeing  too 
much  —  though  the  same  ffiawings  half 
wi'ought  had  been  soft  and  brilhant. 


In  the  landscajies,  all  open-air  studies, 
there  will  be  found  much  freshness  and 
sweetness,  which  in  vei’y  many  cases  far 
excel  the  best  qualities  of  the  studio  di’aw- 
ings  by  the  same  hands. 

The  figure  subjects  are  comparatively 
few  :  forth  of  his  wizard’s  cauldron  John 
Gilbert  conjures — ‘  Don  Quixote  di.sputing 
vrith  the  Priest  and  the  Barber,’  ‘Nurse 
and  Peter,’  from  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  ‘  Fal- 
statf  and  Justice  Shallow,’  and  a  ‘Drink¬ 
ing  Choms,’  with  some  others.  To  say 
anjrthing  of  these  would  be  but  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  eulogies  sung  in  these  columns 
long  ago.  ‘  Saved’  (107),  F.  W.  Topham, 
is  the  sketch  for  the  drawing  exhibited  last 
year.  By  F.  Smallfield  there  is  a  study, 

‘  After  Sunset  Merrily  ’  (3.30),  of  Itahan 
figures,  spirited,  characteristic,  andluminous. 
Carl  Haag’s  contributions  are  remarkable 
for  their  variety,  point,  and  truth;  they  are 
numerous,  and  might  be  much  more  so, 
as  they  evidence  a  remarkably  rapid  me¬ 
thod  of  drawing.  ‘  Designs  of  the  Four 
Seasons  to  be  executed  in  Robbia  Ware  ’ 
(330),  E.  Bume  Jones,  show  a  singular 
power  of  compliance  with  severe  conditions. 

Fiederick  Tayler’s  communications  are 
as  usual  unique  in  their  way  ;  they  would 
persuade  us  that  we  live  too  late,  that  aU 
romance  and  gallantry  died  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  hliss  Gillies,  eminent  for 
the  sentiment  of  her  female  figures,  has 
sent  a  ‘Girl  with  Faggots’  (140),  ‘From 
Toulouse’  (142),  ‘Study  in  Dieppe  Cathe- 
di-al’  (319),  ‘Study  of  a  Head’  (327), 
&c.  ‘  A  Sketch  for  Subjects  from  Denis 

Duval’  (401),  and  ‘A  Sketch’  (420),  are 
two  shght  forecasts  by  F.  Walker,  the 
painter  of  last  year’s  ‘  Philip.’  ‘  A  Mea¬ 
dow  ’  (184),  by  Walter  GoodaU,  is  a  careful 
study,  coloui’ed  with  much  delicacy.  E. 
Duncan  paints  the  living  rock  and  the 
“  glad  waters,”  in  ‘  St.  Abbs’  Head’  (440), 
and  not  less  true  are  ‘  Road  across  the  Sands 
to  Holy  Island’  (440),  and  ‘  The  Ruins  of 
Lindisfame  Abbey’  (37),  with  others,  all 
essentially  local  studies  fully  worked  out. 
Of  the  works  of  the  late  J.  D.  Harding 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty-one  examples. 
The  studies  by  Birket  Foster  are  chaiming  ; 
with  apparently  an  eye  of  great  penetration 
he  has  eminently  the  gift  of  dealing  with 
difficulties,  so  as  to  make  the  worse  ap¬ 
pear  the  better  feature.  Grouped  in  one 
frame  are  four  sketches  (27),  by  George  A. 
Fripp,  remarkable  for  their  reality.  By 
T.  M.  Richardson,  the  ‘  Bay  at  Portree, 
Isle  of  Skye’  (17),  ‘Four  Studies  from  Na¬ 
ture  ’  (93),  and  ‘  Foui'  Studies  from  Natui’e 
in  the  Islands’  (263),  by  their  shortcomings 
in  respect  of  what  may  be  called  studio 
finish,  refer  more  immediately  to  the  face  of 
nature  than  some  of  the  finished  dramngs 
we  have  seen  by  this  painter.  Those 
of  John  Burgess  maintain  throughout  an 
incorruptible  regard  for  veracity  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  play¬ 
ful  amenities  of  execution.  ‘Six  Sketches 
and  Studies  ’  (54),  James  HoUand,  exhibit 
immense  enthusiasm,  with  the  rare  talent  of 
effecting  very  much  by  means  of  veiy  little. 

Dodgson’s  ch’awings  set  forth  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  jihenomena  of  nature,  as  in 
a  ‘  Study  in  Knole  Park’  (23).  J.  J.  Jen¬ 
kins  has  betaken  himself  to  Enghsh  land¬ 
scape,  in  which  he  displays  not  less  power 
than  in  his  foimer  class  of  subjects.  And 
there  are  highly  meritorious  studies  by 
G.  II.  Andi'ews ;  S.  Reade  ;  E.  A.  GoodaU ; 
D.  Cox,  jun. ;  S.  P.  Jackson;  W.  Colling- 
wood;  Paul  J.  Naftel;  E.  Lundgren;  J.  "VV. 
"Whittaker ;  A.  Glennie,  &c. ;  the  whole 
forming  an  exhibition  incomparably  better 
than  the  two  that  have  preceded. 


Fig.  1. 


carving  of  different  periods  of  the  great  Gothic 
era  were  altogether  lost.  Now,  thanks  to  a 
better  archseological  sentiment,  paint  and 
dust  have  alike  disappeared,  and  these  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens  of  the  skill  of  early 
carvers  in  wood  are  restored  to  their  true 


dignity,  and  they  may  be  readily  and  most 
advantageously  studied  by  all  who  are  able 
to  find  time  and  leisure  to  visit  them.  In 
like  manner,  vast  numbers  of  works,  and 
fragments  of  works,  of  the  wood-carver’s 
art  have  been  brought  into  notice,  and  re¬ 


stored  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  in 
other  chui’ches,  many  of  them  edifices  of 
comparatively  humble  architectui-al  preten¬ 
sions  ;  and  yet  these  remains  have  proved 
to  be  well  worthy  of  careful  preservation, 
because  they  have  shown  themselves  quaK- 


WOOD-CIEYING 
BY  GEINDLING  GIBBONS, 

IN  THE  CHOIE  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDEAL. 

Good  service  to  Art  has  been  done,  and 
done  in  various  ways,  by  the_  numerous' 
local  archaeological  societies  whi.ch,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  attained 
to  such  a  floui’ishing  condition  in  many  of 
the  counties  of  England.  Through  the 
agency  of  these  associations  a  taste  and  a 
feeHng  for  aU  true  and  noble  Aj’t  have  grown 
out  of  a  search  after  early  Ar*t.  The  archae¬ 
ological  societies  also  have  impressed  upon 
their  members  the  advantages  of  organised 
and  systematic  action ;  they  have  shown 
how  a  fashion  may  be  elevated  into  a  study, 
and  they  have  gone  on  to  demonstrate  that 
even  the  study  of  antiquities  can  be  treated 
in  a  manner,  which  may  prove  no  less 
agreeable  and  attractive  than  practically 
useful.  But  more  especially  in  their  printed 
and  published  transactions,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  papers,  these  societies  have  deserved 
well  of  aU  who  are  devoted  to  the  tme  in¬ 
terests  of  Art.  In  these  productions  two 
objects,  both  of  them  most  difficult  to 
accomplish  by  any  other  means,  have  found 
the  most  satisfactory  accomplishment ;  the 
one  is,  that  the  almost  unknown  exist¬ 
ence  of  early  works  of  Art  of  various  kinds 
has  been  recorded ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
copious,  faithful,  and  frequently  carefully 
illustrated  descriptions  of  many  of  these 
relics  have  been  published.  The  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  local  archaeological  societies, 
in  their  influence  upon  the  study  of  Art, 
may  be  compared  with  what  will  not  be 
readily  forgotten — the  “  Loan  Collection” 
exhibited  in  1862  at  the  South  Kensing- 
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ton  Museum.  They  lay  open  unexplored 
stores  of  examples  of  what  the  artist- 
workers  of  past  times  have  done ;  and 
they  lead  the  student-workers  of  to-day 
to  inquii'e  and  to  compare,  that  they  may 
acquire  fresh  stores  of  experience  and  en¬ 
lightenment  through  the  ever-'widening 
channels  of  investigation  and  comparison. 

Unfortunately,  like  the  Loan  Exhibition, 
the  publications  of  the  local  archaeological 
societies  are  open  only  to  a  restricted  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.  These  volumes,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  published,  so  far  as 
the  community  at  large  is  concerned  ;  stfll 
they  do  exist,  and  they  are  accessible,  and 
consequently  it  is  possible  for  other  publi¬ 
cations  which  enjoy  a  far  wider  range  of 
circulation,  to  carry  out  and  to  complete 
what  these  works  are  constrained  to  leave 
imperfect,  or  to  keep  'within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  comparatively  small 
circle. 

Among  other  subjects  of  commanding 
archseological  interest,  and  also  of  special 
present  value  to  lovers  and  students  of  Art, 
are  the  cathedrals  and  the  larger  and  more 
important  chui’ches.  These  edifices  are, 
each  in  its  o'wn  degree,  storehouses  of  works 
of  early  Ai’t.  In  the  days  when  cathedrals 
were  built,  the  best  artists  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  concentrated  their  powers  in 


the  grand  work  of  adoiming  them.  Marble, 
and  stone,  and  wood,  were  sculptured  and 
caiwed,  and  metal  was' wrought,  -with  the 
best  of  skill  and  the  highest  of  aim.  The 
times  have  altered  since  those  days;  and 
one  change  has  succeeded  to  another,  until 
now,  at  length,  we  are  learning  to  regard 
even  the  shattered  relics  of  those  bygone 
centuries  as  treasures  of  Art,  wbicb  we  shall 
do  well  to  study  with  thoughtful  attention, 
while  we  secure  them  fr’om  further  injury 
■with  renewed  care.  The  archseological 
societies’  publications  have  not  failed  to 
bestow  a  becoming  portion  of  their  regard 
upon  the  various  specimens  of  early  Axt- 
workmanship  that  yet  linger  in  our  larger 
chui’ches ;  and  they  lead  ourselves,  among 
others,  to  explore  these  same  'unconscious 
museums,  that  we  may  point  out  to  students 
of  Art  who  are  not,  and  who  do  not  even 
desire  to  be,  members  of  archaeological 
societies,  how  much  of  valuable  instraction 
and  suggestion  may  be  acquired  from  the 
study  of  both  the  greater  works  and  the 
minor  accessories  of  oui-  national  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architecture. 

The  art  of  caiwing  wood  for  various  de¬ 
corative  purposes  has  been  very  auspiciously 
revived  amongst  us,  and  vigorous  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  raise  this  beautiful  and 
eminently  useful  art  to  the  highest  possible 
standing  of  excellence.  One  all-important 
agency  for  improving  the  wood- carving  of 
the  present  day  is  to  familiarise  living  wood- 
carvers  with  the  best  works  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors;  and  many  of  those  best  works 
are  to  be  found  beneath  cathedral  roofs. 
The  stalls  of  the  choir  at  "Winchester,  and 
those  also  at  Lincoln  and  Noiwuch,  we  well 
remember  to  have  seen  so  disguised  beneath 
paint  and  accumulated  dust,  that  thefr  high 
merits  as  examples  of  truly  artistic  wood- 
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fled  not  only  to  exemplify  their  omi  period, 
but  also  to  give  instruction  of  practical 
utility  in  its  application  to  the  requii’ements 
of  our  ovm  time. 

As  a  general  rule,  architectui’al  wood- 
carving  may  be  considered  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  certain  conventionalities  of  style 
and  treatment,  which  adapt  it  to  its  special 
uses  in  connection  with  architectui’e  itself 
properlj’  so  called.  This  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  in  Gothic  carved  wood¬ 
work  ;  it  is  essentially  Gothic,  and  it  yields 
a  submissive  obedience  both  to  the  Gothic 


feeling  of  its  time,  and  to  the  distinctive  re- 
quii-ements  of  the  edifice  and  the  part  of 
the  edifice  in  which  it  is  destined  to  appear. 
There  exists,  however,  another  class  of 
wood-carving,  which  is  based  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  in  decided  opposition  to  such 
motives  and  sentiments  as  these.  There  is 
the  strictly  natmulistic  style  of  carved 
wood-work,  as  well  as  the  emphatically 
conventional ;  and  the  artists  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  this  natui’alistic  style, 
claim  for  theii’  wood- carving  the  supreme 
merit  of  universal  apphcability,  combined 


with  the  highest  perfection  of  the  wood- 
caiwer’s  art.  It  is  altogether  to  be  desired 
that  the  wood-carvers  of  oui’  own  times 
should  study  the  best  examples  of  both 
stjdes.  They  will  assuredly  learn  much 
from  both  the  conventional  and  the  natu¬ 
ralistic  schools.  And  it  is  more  than  pro- 
•bable  they  will  consider  that  to  be  the 
most  valuable  lesson  which  impresses  most 
forcibly  upon  their  minds  the  conviction 
that  both  styles  have  imperfections  as  well 
as  excellencies,  and  which  accordingly  leads 
them  at  once  to  avoid  failures  and  errors 


Fuj.  2. 


both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  also 
to  work  out  the  combination  of  ap2)arently 
conflicting  successes  and  triumiihs. 

A  cathedral  built,  and  its  stmctural 
members  decorated,  in  the  time  of  (iueen 
Anno,  can  scarcelj'  expect  to  bo  regarded 
as  an  efbfice  that  comes  witliin  the  ]^)rovince 
f)f  archjcologj'.  And  yet  archicologists  may 
fall  into  manj’  much  greater  inconsisten¬ 
cies  than  such  as  they  might  bo  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  investigation  and  .study  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 


one  particular  to  which  wo  now  more  par¬ 
ticularly  refer,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedi-al  pos¬ 
sesses  strong  claims  upon  eveiy  person  who 
entertains  a  respect  for  the  Ai’ts,  as  well  of 
all  past  ages  as  of  those  which  are  more  de¬ 
cidedly  remote  from  themselves.  St.  Paul’s 
is  rich  in  wood-caiwings — the  works  of 
Gkixdling  Gibbons.  And  these  carvings 
by  this  remarkable  master  of  the  art  of  the 
wood-caiwor  are  in  the  highest  degi’ee  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  artist  himself,  and  of  his 
ovm  style  of  Ai-t  and  system  of  treatment. 


and  they  also  may  be  justly  accepted  as 
typical  specimens  of  their  naturalistic  school 
of  caiwing  in  wood.  We  have  selected  for 
engraving  a  sufficient  number  and  variety 
of  these  works  of  Grindling  Gibbons,  now 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to 
enable  us  to  deal  with  them  as  illustrations 
of  a  style  of  peculiar  value  to  students. 

It  vffil  be  obseiwed,  that  in  these  carvings 
Grindling  Gibbons  has  adopted  five  distinct 
yet  closely  allied  modifications  of  his  sj^stem 
of  design  and  treatment.  Ptist,  there  are 
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flowers  and  foliage  in  combination,  witb  no 
other  accessories  than  certain  floMang  rib¬ 
bons,  the  whole  being  purely  natm-alistic, 
as  in  Fig.  4 ;  or  the  foliage  being  so  far 
subjected  to  a  certain  conven- 
tionahty  as  to  be  conformed  in  a 
degree  to  the  scroll-foliage  of 
Eoman  Ar’t,  as  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 

Secondly,  we  have  before  iis  a 
panel.  Fig.  3,  in  which,  mthont 
any  architectru'al  forms  or  adap¬ 
tations,  the  design  is  strictly 
arabesque,  •nathout  any  flowers, 
and  with  only  so  much  of  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  most  decidedly  con¬ 
ventional  character,  as  would  be 
necessaiy  to  reheve  and  to  com¬ 
bine  the  mere  hues  of  the  com¬ 
position.  In  the  third  place,  as 
in  the  monlchng.  Fig.  5,  the  floral 
and  foliated  members  of  the  com¬ 
position  are  more  prominent,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  less  re¬ 
mote  from  the  true  natural  foi  ms, 
while  the  arabesque  lines  retain 
their  decided  distinctness.  Next, 
we  see  the  artist  constructing 
and  carving  mere  decorative  sur¬ 
faces  upon  positive  architectural 
members,  as  in  the  canopy  in 
part  reju’esented  in  Fig.  2.  And, 
finally,  in  this  same  Fig.  2,  and 
also  in  Fig.  1,  we  observe  in 
what  manner  the  artist  would 
bring  together,  in  order  to  ju-o- 
duce  a  single  comjiosition,  his 
natural  flowers  and  leafage  witli 
the  forms  of  living  creatiu’es,  his 
pure  arabesques,  his  semi-con- 
ventional  foliage,  the  winged  in¬ 
fants  and  infantine  heads,  the 
terminal  figimes  of  the  Eenais- 
sance,  and  the  caiwed  structural 
architectru’e  of  his  canoj^ies  and 
cornices. 

Thus,  in  Figs.  4,  o,  6,  and  7, 
the  artist  expatiates  freely  in 
working  out  his  ovm  .strong  love 
for  natm’al  fonns.  Here,  with 
some  indications  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  study  of  arabesques 
and  of  classic  or  semi-classic  scroll-work. 
Gibbons  puts  forth  his  strength  and  bids 
the  hard  wood,  which  has  grown  up  into 
the  tall  and  massive  tree-trunk,  to  be¬ 


come  flowers  and  leaves  and  fruits  also. 
Tins  is  the  natui’alistic  style  in  freedom, 
rejoicing  in  natimal  forms,  and  struggling 
to  reproduce  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  truth¬ 


fully,  and  without  any  conventional  in¬ 
fluence.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  these 
carvings.  Eich  to  luxuriance,  fine  in  hand¬ 
ling,  masterly  in  touch,  every  detail  wought 


with  that  happy  combination  ot  thoughtful 
care  and  bold  indifference  which  proclaims 
a  master  thoroughly  enjojung  his  work, 
these  carvings  command  unqualified  admi¬ 
ration.  Let  us  not  neglect  to 
advert  to  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  the  boldest  of  these 
carvings  is,  in  at  least  a  becoming 
degree,  adjusted  to  the  character 
and  the  capacity  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  executed.  This 
is  a  point  always  to  be  kept 
carefully  in  remembrance  by 
every  true  artist  and  true  artist- 
workman.  These  are  genuine 
wood-carvings.  They  profess  to 
bo  wood-carvings,  and  they  real¬ 
ise  exactly  what  they  profess. 
On  the  contrary,  in  opposition 
to  this  felicitous  appropriateness. 
Fig.  3  presents  us  with  a  design 
frir  better  adapted  to  the  stmc- 
tural  characteristics  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  iron  than  of  wood.  The 
ribbons  in  Fig.  4  (the  example 
is  from  an  elaborately  enriched 
panel)  can  scarcely  establish  any 
title  to  being  true  carvings  in 
wood — there  is  about  them  more 
of  the  touch  of  the  hammer  on 
metal  than  of  the  chisel  on  oak  ; 
there  is  a  metallic  feeling  about 
the  arabesque  lines  in  Fig.  5 ; 
and  Fig.  3  is  positive  metal-work 
VTOught  in  wood.  This  panel, 
in  fact,  might  have  been  wrought 
to  form  a  part  of  the  famous 
Hampton  Court  gates,  and  its 
haiTuonious  agreement  with  the 
rest  of  that  remarkable  example 
of  the  art  of  the  smith  would  have 
been  admitted  at  once. 

Except  in  their  more  natural 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  in  the 
true  Gibbons  -  caiwing  between 
the  figures  in  Fig.  1,  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  semicircular 
arch  in  Fig.  2,  both  the  cornice 
represented  in  Fig.  1,  and  the 
canopy  of  No.  2,  are  designed  in 
a  manner  that  woidd  be  equally 
applicable  to  carving  executed  either  in 
stone  or  in  wood.  As  Eenaissance  archi¬ 
tectural  carved  work,  studiously  adjusted  to 
Eenaissance  architecture,  these  compositions 


are  perfect  examples  of  their  class.  The 
several  component  parts  are  equally  faithful 
to  their  common  style,  and  they  are  brought 
together  and  combined  to  produce  a  single 
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composition,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
feehng  and  the  practice  of  that  style.  The 
carrung  of  all  these  various  examples  ex¬ 
hibits  the  same  exact  and  expert  manipu¬ 


lation.  Whatever  portion  of  his  work  we 
may  subject  to  our  most  critical  examina¬ 
tion,  we  shall  always  discover  the  traces  of 
the  same  gifted  mind  and  the  same  skilful 
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hand.  In  some  of  his  cartings  Grindling 
Gibbons  naturally  demonstrates  what  fonns 
and  combinations  of  foians  he  loved  best, 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  : 
but  in  all  his  candngs  we  can  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  impress,  which  proclaims  them 
to  be  works  of  the  same  Grindling  Gibbons. 

'With  the  carmngs  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
we  may  connect,  as  allied  models  for  the 
benefit  of  students,  the  woodwork  by  the 
same  master  in  the  Chapel  of-  Trinity  Col- 

lege,  Oxford.  The  designs,  in  their  style 
and  character,  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  carver  has  introduced  the  same  classes 
and  the  same  varieties  of  materials,  and  he 
has  treated  them  precisely  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  carvings,  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation,  are  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  examples  in  the  metropolitan 
cathedi’al.  Like  the  St.  Paul’s  carvings,  the 
woodwork  by  Gibbons  at  Oxford  exemplifies 
the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  artist  to 

carve  in  salient  relief,  to  execute  the  boldest 
under-cutting,  and  to  produce  in  the  wood 
the  natural  texture  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
and  foliage. 

One  result  of  our  examination  into  these 
truly  fine  caiwings,  is  the  evidence  which 
they  bring  before  us  of  the  complete  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  artist,  in  his  most  important 
works,  to  the  conventional  influences  of  the 
style  of  his  era.  Than  our  examples.  Figs. 

1,2,  and  3,  nothing  can  be  more  decidedly 

convemional — more  decided  in  the  conven¬ 
tionality  of  a  certain  style.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  we  should  have  applied  precisely  the 
same  remark  to  the  finest  of  the  carved  oak 
stall-canopies  in  the  choir  of  Norwich  Ca¬ 
thedral,  with  theii’  remarkable  crockets 
foiTued  of  pelicans,  each  vnth  one  outspread 
wing,  and  all  of  them  wi’ought  with  such 

1  exquisite  skill,  had  Gothic  wood-carving 

been  oiu’  present  immediate  subject.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  true  that  we  enjoy  the  grand 
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advantage  of  contemplating  them  from  a 
sufficient  distance  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  conventional  influences  whether  of  the 
era  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  Margaret  of  jAnjou. 
We  can  observe  and  study  the  works  both 
of  Gi’indling  Gibbons  and  of  those  who 
lived  and  worked  more  years  before  he 
flourished,  than  have  elapsed  between  his 
period  and  oiu'  own.  "What  we  have  to  do, 
therefore,  is,  to  apply  such  great  advantages 
to  oui’  own  real  benefit.  We  have  to  study 

as  students  who  are  in  earnest  in  them  de¬ 
sire  to  learn.  And  oiu’  learning  must  be 
such  as  will  exempHfy  its  character  and 
also  its  capacity,  thi'ough  its  practical 
action  upon  oiu  own  Aid.  The  works  of 
Grindling  Gibbons  are  eloquent  teachers  to 
our  own  caiwers  of  wood.  They  point  out 
the  path  to  eminence  :  they  indicate  also 
the  no  less  important  warnings,  which  may 
guide  us  in  safety  away  from  whatever 
might  crijiple  our  powers  or  mislead  them 

in  their  application.  ^Whatever  the  objects 
may  bo  that  we  study,  it  wiU  be  om*  wisdom 

1  to  seek  as  well  the  lessons  that  warn  as 

'  those  that  encourage  and  direct.  Our  car- 

1  vers  of  wood  require  long,  profound,  and 

1  thoughtful  study  of  the  conventional,  and 

also  of  the  natural,  in  their  Art.  They  need 
to  obseiwe  what  effects  result  from  every 
modification  of  natural  treatment,  from 
eveiy  combination  of  natural  with  artificial 
and  conventionalised  forms,  and  also  from 
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the  direct  action  of  positive  conventionalism. 
And  this  observation  must  extend  to  treat¬ 
ment,  to  execution  and  touch  and  finish, 
as  weU  as  to  design  and  composition  and 
aggroupment. 

Our  woodcuts  may  accomplish  something 
for  those  who  study  after  such  a  fashion  as 
this ;  but  the  wood-carvings  themselves,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  also  in  the  chapel 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  tell  their  own 
tale  best  and  most  effectually,  and  to  them 

we  cordially  refer  all  who  would  thoroughly 
and  perfectly  master  the  lessons  of  which 
we  have  been  writing. 

In  like  manner  we  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  study  of  our  own  wood-caiwers 
the  works  of  those  earlier  masters  of  their 

Ai’t  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  great 
Gothic  era — the  productions  of  the  men  who 
designed  and  executed  the  wood- carvings 
that  yet  remain  in  the  cathedrals,  with 
which  the  predecessor  of  "Wren’s  St.  Paul’s 

was  a  contcmporaiy.  On  some  future  oc- 
'  !  casion  we  may  make  such  Gothic  wood- 

c  iiwings  as  those  to  which  wo  now  refer 
the  subject  of  our  special  consideration. 
Meanwhile,  we  close  our  present  notice  of 
the  wood-carvings  of  Gnndling  Gibbons 

1  with  the  admonition  to  students  of  our  own 

,  times,  that  the  really  great  works  of  all 

past  times  arc  associated  in  the  strong  alli¬ 
ance  of  a  common  fellowship  in  Art,  and 
therefore  that  they  all  participate  in  a  com- 

Fig.  7. 

mon  claim  upon  their  reverent  regard.  “We 
remind  them  also  that  we  have  still  living 
and  working  amongst  us  a  veteran  artist, 
whcjm  they  may  regard  as  a  second  Gibbons, 
whoso  wood-carvings  may  bo  studied  in 
connection  wdth  those  of  Gibbons  himself, 
and  who  thus,  in  the  happiest  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  exemplifies  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Gibbons  school.  Mr.  Eo- 
gers  might  have  worked  side  by  side  with 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  great  wood-carver, 

had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  : 
we  now  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  wood- carver  of  such  distinguished 
ability, — one  who,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Yictoria,  has  secured  for  himself  a  reputa¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  we  have  shown  by 
these  observations  and  engravings  how 
much  existing  wood-carvers  may  learn  from 
the  works  of  their  great  master. 

CnARLES  Botjtell. 
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A  WORKING  LIRE^' 

In  the  list  of  names  of  earnest  men  who  have 
honourably  laboured  in  spreading  knowledge 
among  their  fellows,  there  is  none  more  deserv¬ 
ing  respectful  recognition  (such  as  it  will  receive 
now  and  hereafter)  than  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight.  An  energetic  pioneer,  he  had  to  thread 
his  way  through  a  dark  mass  of  old-fashioned 
forms  and  prej  radices,  to  combat  trade  fallacies, 
and,  at  his  proper  risk,  to  fight  against  and  sub¬ 
due  them.  In  his  early  youth  cheap  literature 
was  unknown.  The  generation  that  has  arisen 
since  he,  with  others,  fiimly  established  the 
great  boon,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  the  state 
of  general  literature  then  was,  or  the  difficulties 
that  beset  its  improvement.  Mr.  Knight  has 
lived  to  see  his  own  cheapness  “  out-cheapened,” 
and  his  Fenny  Magazine,  once  considered  a  mi¬ 
racle  at  its  price,  dear  when  compared  with 
modem  “pennyworths,”  such  as  the  press  now 
furnishes. 

“A  working  life  ”  is  a  simple  and  most  appro¬ 
priate  title  for  the  Book  of  Mr.  Knight.  It  has 
been  one  of  constant  labour  from  its  earliest 
years  to  its  latest,  for  the  earnest  old  bookseller 
labours  yet.  The  rewards  of  literature  are  never 
ample ;  and  though  in  his  instance  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge  was  combined  with  literary 
power,  from  very  obvious  causes  it  failed  to 
bring  fortune.  Many  may  have  reaped  where 
he  has  sowed,  for  it  is  the  fate  of  such  men  to 
make  the  way  clear  for  others  that  was  all  but 
impracticable  to  themselves.  Add  to  this  that 
he  had  the  tastes  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
a  real  love  for  literature  and  Art,  and  then  we 
may  perhaps  understand  why  the  end  has  been 
less  fortunate  than  it  should  have  been. 

It  wUl  be  obvious  that  Mr.  Knight’s  volumes 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  records  of  his  work¬ 
ing  life  only.  He  has  from  the  earliest  years  of 
his  career  been  associated  with  scholars  of  the 
best  class,  and  with  men  who  had  the  great 
cause  of  intellectual  progress  at  heart ;  chief 
among  them  was  Henry  Brougham,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  read  in  Mr.  Knight’s  pages  of  the 
friendship  that  stiU  links  together  the  great  ex¬ 
chancellor  and  his  old  publisher.  Mr.  Knight’s 
pages  record  the  growth  of  the  cheap  and  whole¬ 
some  literature  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
establish ;  hence  his  volumes  will  always  have 
a  value  as  part  of  the  history  of  progress  in  chd- 
lisation.  His  first  volume  is  particularly  in¬ 
structive  reading,  and  deserves  very  extended 
perusal ;  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  desire 
to  know  the  value  of  the  present  over  the  past, 
and  it  will  in  no  small  degree  surprise  many  to 
find,  although  that  past  is  removed  so  little  from 
our  present  time,  that  the  changes  have  been 
so  great  and  so  important. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  man  of 
fifty  years  of  age  at  the  present  day  has  seen 
more  of  change  and  vast  social  improvement 
than  was  spread  over  a  century  and  a  half  of 
previous  time.  In  reading  Mr.  Knight’s  record 
of  old  Windsor,  when  George  III.  and  his  court 
were  there  in  the  full  "sdgour  of  their  somewhat 
mild  glory,  or  his  account  of  London  and  the 
book  trade  as  he  first  remembered  it,  we  feel 
very  much  as  we  do  when  reading  the  records 
of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  all  very  odd,  very  re¬ 
spectable,  “very  slow,”  but  apparently  as  far 
removed  from  modem  style  as  the  days  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  yet  to  Mr.  Knight,  and  Anry  many 
others  still  among  us,  it  was  the  every-day  life 
of  England.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  these  old 
days  of  obstinate  prejudice  among  the  influential, 
and  of  grumbling  acquiescence  among  inferiors. 
Unreasoning  bigotry  was  simply  opposed  to 
ignorant  want ;  hence  originated  rioting  and 
the  Manchester  mobs  of  the  following  reign.  If 
reading  was  to  be  had,  it  was  to  be  had  under 
difficulties ;  newspapers  paid  stamp  duties,  and 
a  host  of  other  duties,  almost  enough  to  destroy 
the  crippled  press.  Indeed  there  was  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  government  to  baulk  poli¬ 
tical  information;  and  nothing  could  do  this 
better  than  a  duty  of  fourpence  on  every  news¬ 
paper,  and  three  shillings  and  sixpence  on  each 
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adi'ertisement.  It  is  strange  to  think  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  but  forty  years  ago. 

When  Charles  Knight  was  a  young  man 
booksellers  were  content  to  publish  very  little 
at  large  prices ;  they  had  no  wish  for  a  cheap 
literature  and  a  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  their 
own  trade  regulations  were  in  opposition  to  it. 
We  must  not,  however,  blame  the  booksellers 
alone ;  they  were  tradesmen,  educated  by  older 
traders,  and  imbibing  old  restidctive  ideas — as 
was  perfectly  natural.  But  many  men  of  station 
and  learning  had  CA^en  narrower  ideas  of  the 
danger  of  popularising  education  ;  it  tended  in 
their  notions  to  break  doAvn  the  barriers  of  rank, 
and  to  reA^olutionise  England.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  to  find  in  such  times  the  Company  of 
Stationers  opposing  all  useful  and  sensible'  al¬ 
manacs,  and  sticking  as  long  as  they  could  to 
the  grotesque  indecencies  of  Poor  Rohin,  or  the 
solemn  fooleries  of  Francis  Moore,  physician. 
We  are  not  sine  that  the  latter  worthy  is  dead 
yet ;  we  only  know  that  he  worked  for  his  re¬ 
putation  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 
innocently  beheA^ed  to  be  in  the  full  A’igoin  of 
prognostication  Avhen  Mr.  Knight  opposed  his 
prophecies  by  facts  some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  was  the  first  important  oppo.sition  to  the 
old  state  of  things.  That  body  supplied  readers 
having  only  moderate  purses  with  information 
of  a  first-rate  kind  at  a  cheap  rate.  Their  open¬ 
ing  career  was  beset  by  difficulties,  but  they 
were  too  strong  in  the  right  to  be  conquered  by 
the  wrong.  It  is  amusing  to  read  of  the  minor 
obstacles  in  their  path,  and  how  author,  en¬ 
graver,  publisher,  printer,  and  mechanist  had  to 
meet  in  solemn  conclav'e  OA^er  the  production  of 
very  ordinary  press-work,  so  little  experience 
had  they  then  of  illustrated  literature.  Then 
came  the  Fenny  Magazine,  Avith  woodcuts  that 
were  looked  upon  as  marv^els  of  costly  Art. 
Many  of  them  are  ludicrous  now.  ImprOA'ement 
constantly  followed  success,  and  Mr.  Knight 
ultimately  issued  works  that  will  bear  any 
riA^ahy,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
We  allude  particularly  to  his  “  Shakespeare  ” 
and  “Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.”  The 
art  of  the  wood-engrav'er  has  nev'er  been  carried 
higher  than  in  these  beautiful  books  ;  it  is  an 
art  that  has  dAvindled  since  then — sound  en¬ 
graving,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  Art  was 
demanded  from  the  engrav^er,  haAdng  generally 
gfren  place  to  mechanical  elaboration,  imitating 
very  often  merely  bad  blotted  etching. . 

We  must  await  a  future  A^olume  for  Mr. 
Knight’s  OAvn  explanation  of  why  all  these 
works  were  not  a  monetary,  as  they  assuredly 
were  a  literary  and  artistic,  success.  We  know 
that  his  own  liberality  and  taste  made  him  think 
less  than  usual  of  the  magical  £  s.  d.  His  revn- 
lations  of  some  part  of  his  trouble  Avith  authors, 
when  to  go  on  Aiith  them  was  dangerous,  but  to 
stop  was  ruinous,  lets  a  little  light  on  the  scene. 
Altogether  his  career  has  been  an  instructive  one, 
and  his  Anlumes  are  no  less  so.  We  hav^e  not 
often  met  Avith  so  clear  and  pleasant  a  narratfre, 
or  one  that  is  so  entirely  free  from  aU  acerbity 
and  fretfulness.  The  author  speaks  “more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  ”  of  his  trials  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  very 
few  men  would  look  as  calmly  on  the  past,  and 
show  so  much  of  forbearance  and  philosophy. 

Vigorous  still,  clear-headed  and  honest- 
hearted,  Charles  Knight  now  labours  among  us ; 
but  “the  night  cometh,”  and  ere  its  shadows 
close  the  busy  scene,  shall  we  not  ask  for  the 
honourable  recognition  due  to  him  from  every 
Englishman  who  Aulues  the  intellectual  adv’ance- 
ment  of  his  country  ?  Here  is  a  “  working  life” 
of  the  most  laudable  labour,  not  asking,  but 
which  should  undoubtedly  receive,  its  due  re¬ 
cognition.  We  know  little  of  our  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen,  or  of  men  in  general,  if  we  are  not  sure 
that  there  are  many  who  rev^erence  him  and  his 
labour  whom  he  may  never  meet,  or  whose  sen¬ 
timents  he  may  nev’^er  know ;  we  are  sure  also 
that  the  future  historian  of  our  literature  can 
never  omit  honourable  mention  of  this  grand 
“  working  life.”  But  we  would  that  this  feeling 
should  take  a  more  decisive  shape — come  out  in 
“word  and  deed”  while  our  old  pioneer  is  stm 
Avith  us,  and  may  feel  the  warm  hand  and  hear 
the  kind  word  of  such  as  reverence  continuous 
industry  and  high  integrity. 


I  HISTORY  AT  HOLYROOD. 

j  A  DESIBE  to  visit  places  of  historic  interest, 
j  and  re-enact  “  in  the  mind’s  eye  ”  the  events 
which  giv’e  them  their  celebrity,  is  naturally 
inherent  to  us  all,  differing  only  in  clearness 
as  our  education  admits ;  it  hence  becomes 
a  duty  for  the  instructed  to  aid  the  ignorant 
when  they  come,  full  of  reverent  interest, 
to  see  what  they  hav’e  knoAra  to  be  long 
renoAvned.  When  their  laudable  curiosity 
is  hoirestly  satisfied,  their  labour  has  not 
been  in  A’airr ;  but  when  public  instrarctors 
and  jraid  officials  coolly  mislead  and  ab- 
sru’dly  rnisinstruct  all  comers,  the  case  is 
entirely  altered,  and  their  iirterference  be¬ 
comes  miscirievous. 

The  royal  jralace  at  Iloljuood  is  ceriainly 
one  of  the  most  irrteresting  historic  sites  in 
Scotland.  The  rooms  in  which  were  enacted 
one  tragic  scene  in  the  life  of  Mary — the 
murder  of  Eizzio — cannot  be  visited  without 
peculiar  emotion ;  indeed,  no  pari  of  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Scottish  kiirgs  is  without  its  absorbing  in¬ 
terest.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  foohsh  explanations  and  absui’d 
relics  should  be  held  forth  to  the  admiration 
of  visitors  where  they  are  least  of  all  re¬ 
quired,  and  where  they  become  positfyely 
offensiv'e. 

A  very  slight  amount  of  education  will 
suffice  to  dispel  a  belief  in  much  that  is 
shown  here ;  but  there  are  many  things 
plausible  enough  to  pass  muster  with  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous.  The  absirr’d 
collection  of  portraits  of  Scottish  kings  that 
decorate  the  walls  can  but  excite  a  smile 
from  a  schoolboy,  when  he  gazes  on  the 
featui’es  of  Fergus  I.,  w'ho  reigned,  we  are 
told,  three  hunched  and  thiiiy  years  before 
Christ,  and  his  successors,  Nothatus  and 
Dornadilla,  who  most  probably  never  ex¬ 
isted  at  all;  or,  most  certainly,  could  not 
have  borne  so  strong  a  family  resemblance 
to  the  royalties  of  the  seventeenth  centmy, 
and  at  least  would  not  have  worn  similar 
furred  gaiinents,  armour’,  or  royal  insignia. 
Such  works  carry  their  own  condemnation ; 
but  it  is  not  so  iraljrable,  though  ecj^ually 
inhei'ent,  to  other  historic  mementoes  that 
crowd  Queen  Mary’s  rooms.  Here  we  are 
shown  her  bed,  a  box  decorated  by  her  with 
needlework,  and  portions  of  the  ar-moui-  and 
dr’ess  of  her  ill-fated  husband,  Darnley. 
The  bed  is  certainly  fifty  years  later  than 
Qireen  Mary’s  era ;  the  box  di.splays  the 
peculiar  featru-es  of  design  and  execution 
which  characterise  the  needlework  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  probably  executed  about  1680.  All  this 
is  foolish  enoirgh,  but  the  climax  is  reached 
when  the  visitor  is  introduced  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  queen,  and  shown  the  relics  of 
Darnley’s  attfre.  Here  we  find  a  buff  coat 
of  the  Cromwellian  era,  with  the  helmet  and 
breastplate  of  an  ordinary  soldier  of  Iring 
Charles  I.’s  army,  combirred  with  a  rroble 
pair  of  jack-boots  of  the  time  of  Dutch 
William.  And  all  exliibited  as  one  suit, 
and  that  of  Earl  Darnley  ! 

This  may  be  all  very  well,  for  the  few  who 
know  better,  to  laugh  at ;  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
fitting  that  such  absrrr’dities  be  j^ublicly 
shown  in  a  royal  palace,  as  if  rmder  govern¬ 
ment  sanction,  to  rnisinstruct  the  ignorant, 
and  “make  the  judicious  grieve.”  Sur-ely 
something  might,  and  should  be  done,  to 
clear  the  ancient  rooms  of  this  rubbish,  and 
leave  them  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

The  culpable  absur’dities  at  Holyr’ood  are 
not  the  orrly  evils  of  the  kind,  but  they  are 
more  gross  than  those  of  any  other  ‘  ‘  show- 
place  ”  with  which  we  are  acqirainted. 

F.  W.  Faieholt. 
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THE  ISEW  TESTAMENT 
ILLTJSTKATEI).^ 

If  it  were  'necessary  to  adduce  eHdence  of  the 
devotional  spirit  that  animated  the  old  painters 
in  their  efforts  to  embody  on  their  canvases  the 
narratives  of  Gospel  history,  vre  need  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  examine  the  pages  of  the  noble  volume 
issued  by  IMessrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  whose 
title  appears  at  lengdh  in  the  note  below. 


Christian  Art,  as  practised  from  the  earhest 
period  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  it  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  vocabulary  of  painters,  has 
of  late  years  received  so  much  and  such  length¬ 
ened  attention  from  writers  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  that  little  or  nothing  new  can 
now  be  said  concerning  it.  Among  the  modern 
countries  of  Europe,  in  Germany  alone  has 
sacred  Art  been  revived,  and  there  only  does  it 
exist  and  flomdsh  as  a  grand  and  distinct  feature. 


To  gather  up  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  old 
Italian  painters,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
public  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  form  in  which 
they  appear  in  this  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  was  an  idea  worthy  of  the  great  publish¬ 
ing  firm  which  has  carried  it  out,  at  what,  we 
are  satisfied,  must  have  entailed  a  very  large 
outlay  of  capital  as  well  as  a  vast  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour.  We  have  heard  that  the 
work  originated  with  Mr.  William  Longman, 
and  that  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 


it  h.i.  b'  f-n  for  some  yc.-irs  a  labour  of  love  to 
him  ;  if  llii.-^  be  -io,  lie  ought  to  bai(;  all  the 
•  ri'dit  ari.'<ing  out  of  it ;  and  tbi.s  i.s  undoubtedly 
yi-ry  gre.at.  I5ut  wc  nm.st  describe  the  book, 

‘  TifF.  New  Tkktamkvt  of  Ol'h  I-oun  axd  .S.\vioi  i{ 
.iFSrs  ('iniiHT.  With  Kn^nvin^jf  on  Woo<l  from  iJe.ijgns 
of  Ira  Anjfolico,  Jhftni  I’cnirtno,  Krancenea  Franria,  I.o- 
renzo  tli  C  o<li.  Fra  flartiilommeo.  Titian,  Kaiih.'iel.  (Jaii- 
'lenzio  f-vrrnri.  Daniel  di  Volterra,  and  others.  l’ublii>hed 
hy  l.onjnuan  and  Co.,  Condon. 


and  report  the  names  of  those  who  were  engaged 
on  it,  as  wc  find  them  reported  in  a  few  in¬ 
troductory  pages. 

The  principal  illustrations  arc  sixty  engravings 
from  noted  ptiintings,  or  other  pictorial  compo¬ 
sitions  by  artists,  some  of  who.se  names  are  in- 
dietitcd  on  the  title-page  ;  btit  there  arc  others 
of  scarcely  less  distinguished  reputation — for 
example,  Paolo  Veronese,  Annibitlc  CaiTacci, 
and  Giordiino,  with  N.  Poussin,  of  the  French 


chool,  and  Van  Dyck,  of  the  Flemish.  Two 
of  the  engravings  we  are  permitted  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  introduce  here  :  ‘  The  Annunciation,’ 
engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  after  Andrea  Orcagna, 
one  of  the  oldest  Italian  masters,  1315 — 1376; 
and  ‘  The  Nativity,’  engraved  by  J.  L.  WiUiams, 
after  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  1453 — 1536,  or  about 
that  period :  we  may  remark  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  illustrations  appear  as  seen  in  the 
latter  woodcut,  that  is,  with  a  rich  marginal 


border.  The  pages  containing  the  text  have, 
where  a  chapter  is  commenced,  elaborate  mar¬ 
ginal  borders  also ;  and,  where  the  chapter  is 
continued,  graceful  scroll-work  and  ornament 
at  top  and  bottom,  between  which  is  carried 
sometimes  a  central  panel  of  RafifaeUesque  work 
to  divide  the  columns,  sometimes  a  floriated 
device,  and  sometimes  a  slender  ornamented 
column.  These,  with  the  initial  letters,  and  all 
the  other  decorative  portions  of  the  volume, 
such  as  the  medallions,  &c.,  were  designed,  or 
adapted,  from  the  most  approved  ancient  spe¬ 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


cimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  were  drawn  on 
the  wood  by  him,  and  engraved  under  his  super¬ 
intendence.  The  drawings  on  the  wood-blocks 
of  the  subjects  from  pictures  were  made  by  A. 
J.  Waudby,  with  the  exception  of  Sebastian  del 
Piombo’s  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  which  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Scott. 

But  no  skill  in  drawing,  no  amount  of  watch¬ 
ful  supervision,  would  have  produced  the  resMt 
we  find  here,  if  the  engravers  employed  had  not 
thrown  into  their  work  all  the  care  and  ability 
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possessed  by  them.  This  has  assuredl}-  been 
done  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  feel  a  just 
pride  in  being  associated  with  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  and  they  may  point  to  these  illustrations  as 
eAudence  of  what  they  are  capable  of  executing 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Besides  the 
two  whose  names  have  been  ah-eady  given,  we 
find  those  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Dalziel,  (ireen, 
Linton,  W.  Measom,  W.  Thomas,  J.  Thompson, 
R.  C.  West,  A.  Williams,  and  T.  Williarus ;  but 
Mr.  Cooper  has  had  the  lion’s  share — twenty-six 
out  of  the  sixty— Mr.  W.  IMeasom  executed 


eight,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  WUliams  six ;  the  others 
had  lower  numbers. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  all  the 
engravings  have  an  equality  of  excellence. 
Everywhere  may  be  discovered  the  greatest 
refinement  and  delicacy ;  but  occasionally,  in 
the  desire  to  attain  this,  the  engraver’s  work 
has  become  comparatively  feeble  in  colour  and 
general  expression ;  a  result  which  is  also,  per¬ 
haps,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  picture  was  executed  ;  these 
elder  painters  looked  more  to  the  spirit  and 


feeling  of  their  compositions,  than  to  what  we 
call  “  artistic  effects.”  StiU,  we  cannot  imagine 
wood-engraving  coMd  be  carried  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  of  finish  than  is  seen  in  such  cuts  as 
Mr.  Cooper’s  ‘  Last  Supper,’  ‘  The  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,’  ‘  The  Annunciation,’  ‘  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,’  ‘  The  Crown  of  Thorns  ;’  in  Mr.  Mea- 
som’s  ‘  Feed  my^  Sheep,’  and  ‘  Christ  before 
Pilate  ;’  in  Mr.  Linton’s  ‘  Widow  of  Nain’s  Son’ 
and  ‘Pool 'of  Bethesda;’  in  Messrs.  Dalziel’ s 
‘  Driving  the  Mone3^-changers  out  of  the  Temple ;’ 
and  in  some  others  we  have  not  room  to  point 


out.  But  it  certainly  was  a  “  mistake  ”  to  print, 
especially  in  such  large  tj-pe,  on  the  tablet,  or 
open  space,  under  these  pictiues,  the  heading 
of  the  chapter :  this  lettering  sadly  obtrudes  on 
the  eye. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  printed  the  volume ;  it  is 
reallj’^  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography :  yet, 
why^  use  ink  of  so  brown  a  tone  ?  it  gives  to  the 
engra^dngs  a  faded  and  impoverished  appearance, 
which,  though  soft,  is  certainly'  not  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  other  respects. 
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THE  TUE^s^ER  GALLERY. 

;  IIEECUEY  AYD  AEGUS. 

!  Engraved  by  J.  T.  AVillmore,  A.E.A. 

1  Ix  his  first  Tolmne  of  “  Modern  Painters,” 

1  }kL-.  Enskin  makes  the  foUoTving  remarks, 

,  when  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the 
“  truth”  of  Tm-ner’s  works  : — “As  there  is 
nothing  in  tkem  which,  can  be  enjoyed  with- 
1  out  knowledge,  so  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  knowledge  will  not  enable  us  to  en¬ 
joy.”  Certainly  such  knowledge  as  Mr. 
Enskin  contends  for  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  enjojunent  of  Turner’s  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but  there  are  some  of  bis  works 
wliich  must  extort  admiration  even  from 
those  who  possess  not  this  knowledge,  who 
can  give  no  exiilanation  of,  nor  inteUigent 
reason  for,  the  feelings  called  forth,  or  for 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind.  They 
see  before  them  a  “tiling  of  beauty,”  and 
that  is  simply  sufficient  in  itsefr  to  uun  their 
applause,  and  they  are  as  mnvilhng  as  un¬ 
able  to  analyse  that  beauty  so  as  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  the  faith  which  is  in  them.  Such 
a  work  is  the  ‘  Mercury  and  Ai’gus  ’  of  this 
great  painter,  unquestionably  one  of  the 
noblest  landscapes  his  pencil  ever  drew ;  as 
we  examine  it  minuteljq  and  get  an  insight 
into  its  manifold  details,  one  is  astonished 
at  the  wealth  of  imagination  contained  in 
it.  The  picture  is  one  of  those  ideal  Italian 
scenes  to  which  Turner  occasionally  was 
accustomed  to  give  a  classic  title,  by  the 
introduction  of  some  storj-  of  Greek  or  Eo- 
man  fable  as  a  secondary  featm-e.  The 
author  already  quoted  remarks  that  “  the 
effect  of  Italy  upon  Tuimer’s  mind  is  very 
puzzhng  :  on  the  one  hand  it  gave  him  the 
solemnity  and  power  which  are  manifested 
in  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Liber 
Studioi-um,”- — some  of  which  he  mentions, 
— ‘  ‘  and  on  the  other,  he  seems  never  to 
liave  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
Italy,  and  the  materials  he  obtained  there 
were  afterwards  but  awkwardly  introduced 

1  in  his  large  compositions.”  We  confess 

1  (jui'selves  unable  to  recognise  the  “  awk- 
‘  wardness”  which  this  distinguished  writer 
sees,  and  are  content  to  receive  these  Itahan 
compositions  as  glorious  works  of  Ai’t, 
whatever  shortcomings  others  may  discover 
in  them. 

The  ‘  Mercuiy  and  Argus  ’  requires  little 
description  :  the  foreground  is  a  mass  of 

1  gi-ass}'  banks,  tlirough  which  a  stream  of 

^  water  flows  ami  sparkles  in  the  brilliant 

'  suidight ;  the  gi’ound  is  not  only  covered 
with  grass  but  with  tangled  trailing  weeds 
j  mingled  with  bu.shes;  cattle  are  browsing 
all  around;  among  them  the  white  cow  into 
‘  wliich  Jnjiitor  transfonned  lo,  is  particu¬ 
larly  di.-'tingui.shablo.  To  the  right  is  a 
range  of  lofty  I'ocks  more  or  le.ss  covered 
with  foliage,  and  crowned  by  a  vast  mass 
^  of  magnificent  architectural  luins;  the 

1  whole  overlooking  an  expanse  of  water  in 
which  some  small  islands  are  set,  while  a 

1  long  line-  of  buildings  seems  to  connect  the 
mainland  with  some  fai-  distant  ju’omontory 
on  which  the  outlines  of  buildings  are  faintly 
.seen.  Seated  almost  in  front  of  the  jnefuro 
are  Mercury  and  his  companion  Argus;  the 
latter,  according  to  the  legend,  having  been 
sent  by  Juno  to  .see  that  lo,  the  white  cow, 
did  not  stniy  from  the  jJaco  allotted  her. 
M'Tcurj'  finding  it  imjio.ssible  to  elude  the 
'  vigilance  of  the  hundred-ej'cd  Argus,  slew 
i  him,  and  Juno,  to  commemorate  his  un¬ 
timely  <lcath,  placed  his  eyes  on  the  tail  of 
h*T  favmiritc  bird,  the  peacock. 

The  ]>icturo  was  e.xhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  IH'.id,  when  it  was  jmrcha.sed 
by  Mr.  J.  Xaylor,  of  lyiveqiool,  in  who.so 
I'osses.iion  it  still  remains. 

OBITUARY. 

ME.  CHAELES  HAEEIOTT  SMITH,  E.I.B.A. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  on  the  27th  of 
October  last,  was  an  instance  of  how  much 
knowledge  a  man  may  acquire  if  sincerely 
disiDOsed  to  learn.  His  father,  a  respectable 
stonemason  in  the  Portland  Road,  took  him 
from  school  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years 
to  work  at  his  own  business ;  that  was  in 
1801,  for  he  was  born  in  1792  ;  but  his  active 
mind  soon  aimed  at  higher  pursuits  and  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge.  After  the  day’s 
work  he  learned  to  draw,  became  a  student 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  gained  the  gold 
medal  for  architecture  in  1817,  and  at 
various  subsequent  exhibitions,  gave  proof 
of  skill  in  sculptime  and  in  architectural 
designs.  He  also  became  at  sixteen  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  one- 
and-twenty  a  life  member.  At  both  Insti¬ 
tutions  he  made  friends  whose  esteem 
continued  dming  life.  While  he  studied 
the  fine  Aids  at  the  Academy  he  imbibed 
a  taste  for  science  and  its  useful  applica¬ 
tions  at  the  meetings  and  discussions  of 
the  Society.  Listening  respectfully  to  the 
opinions  of  Bryant  Donkin  and  Alexander 
Galloway,  he  acquired  sound  notions  of 
practical  mechanics ;  from  Brayley,  Britton, 
and  Strutt,  a  taste  for  archeeological  anti¬ 
quities  ;  nor  did  he  neglect  opportunities 
of  learning  chemistry  and  geology.  His 
witings  on  perspective,  linear  and  aerial, 
proved  him  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  that 
science,  and  convinced  many  architects  that 
its  importance  in  their  profession  had  been 
too  much  neglected.  When  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry  was  appointed  to  rebuild  the 
Parliament  Houses,  he  felt  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  stone 
for  so  vast  an  edifice,  and  proposed  to  go¬ 
vernment  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission  to  visit  ancient  castles  and  cathedrals 
and  the  quarries  whence  the  material  had 
been  obtained.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Smith  the  Commissioners  were.  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche,  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Their  report  won 
the  admiration  of  the  profession  as  a  great 
addition  to  professional  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Smith  secured  the  lasting  goodwill  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  by  his  zeal,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  cheerfiE  co-operation.  Barry 
felt  the  importance  of  having  so  able  and 
practical  a  man  to  inspect  the  stone  supplied 
by  the  contractors,  in  order  to  reject  faulty 
blocks,  as  in  every  quarry  there  are  im¬ 
perfect  veins ;  but  the  Board  of  Works, 
though  approving  the  suggestion,  refused 
to  pay  for  so  important  a  guarantee ;  and, 
for  want  of  that  inspection,  many  unsound 
stones  have  boon  u,sed,  and  have  now  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  removed  at  great  expense. 

As  an  example  of  useful  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  purpose  few  men  stood  higher. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  elected  him 
an  honorary  member  of  that  society  in 
18.5j. 

JIR.  CHARLES  WINSTON. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  in  tho  month  of  October  last, 
did  not  c.scape  om’  notice.  Tliat  it  was  not 
earlier  recoided  in  our  columns  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  want  of  .space ;  but  his 
claim  on  us,  as  an  ardent  admirer  and  up¬ 
holder  of  ecclosia.stical  glass-painting,  to 
whicli  ho  devoted  so  much  attention,  is  too 
great  to  bo  altogether  passed  over. 

Mr.  Winston  was  bom  in  1814,  and  was 
Iho  elder  son  of  tho  Eov.  Benjamin  Sand- 
ford,  vicar  of  tho  pretty  little  rural  village 
fd  I’arningham,  Kent,  who  aftenvards  took 

the  surname  of  Winston  on  succeeding  to 
some  West  Indian  propeiTy  inherited  from 
his  maternal  grandfather.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  was  h^dng  in  the  neighhourhood 
of  Farningham  when  Charles  Sandford — 
for  that  was  then  his  name — and  his  brother 
Thomas  were  youths,  and  he  gave  them 
both  their  earhest  instruction  in  di’awing,  for 
which  the  elder  certainly  showed  the  most 
aptitude  and  the  greater  fondness,  though 
not  taking  any  very  special  interest  in  it. 

He  subsequently  entered  at  Oxford,  and 
graduated  there,  “in  which  city,”  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  ‘  ‘  his  attention,  no  doubt, 
was  first  attracted  to  the  study  of  ancient 
glass,  in  examples  of  which  the  university 
abounds.”  This  was  not  quite  so,  for  the 
present  writer  distinctly  remembers  his 
pupil  asking  him  for  infonnation  about  the 
subject,  as  he  “  wanted  to  put  up  something 
in  a  window  of  his  father’s  church.”  Such 
knowledge  as  the  master  possessed — and  it 
was  very  little — was  given,  and  one  or  two 
little  treatises  on  glass-painting  were  pro- 
cui’ed.  With  these  aids  he  set  to  work,  and 
one  day  showed  the  winter  a.  small  square 
of  glass  on  which  he  had  succeeded  in  paint¬ 
ing,  very  faiidy  too,  a  figure  Avith  ornaments. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Charles  Winston’s 
experiments  in  glass-painting,  which,  not 
veiy  long  after,  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  small  window,  that  does  credit  to  his 
early  talents,  in  Farningham  Church,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  young  friend,  WiUiam  Carteret. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Winston  was 
entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became 
pupil,  first  of  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  and  then 
of  Mr.  Twopenny.  In  1845  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  practised  as  a  special 
pleader,  chiefly  on  the  Home  Circuit ;  but 
though  the  law  occupied  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  the  subject  of  glass-painting 
had,  perhaps,  a  larger  share  of  both  ;  for 
he  not  only  studied  it  as  an  antiquarian, 
but  made  himself  master,  theoreticaUy,  of 
its  practice,  and  especially  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  coloui's  used  in  it.  Many  of  the  best 
glass-painters  of  the  present  day  are  in¬ 
debted  to  his  researches  and  acquired  know¬ 
ledge.  In  1847  he  published,  anonymously, 
in  two  volumes,  ‘  ‘  An  Inquiry  into  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient  Glass 
Paintings,  especially  in  England:  with  Hints 
on  Glass  Painting.  ’  ’  This  valuable  work  was 
the  result  of  about  fifteen  years  of  study  and 
observation.  Two  years  afterwards  he  pub¬ 
lished,  in  his  own  name,  a  summary  of  the 
larger  book ;  and  at  different  times,  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
British  Ai’chitects.  In  the  opening  address 
of  the  present  session  of  this  society.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Donaldson  referred  to  the  labour’s  of 

Mr.  Winston  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms,  as  most  A’aluable  to  the  workers  in 
stained  glass : — ‘  ‘  His  facility  of  di’awing  was 
great,  and  his  delineations  of  painted  glass 
admirably  rendered  the  vigour,  expression, 
and  character  of  the  originals.” 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  art 
of  glass-painting  has  lost  a  wise  advocate 
and  zealous  promoter  by  the  sudden  death 
of  this  gentleman. 

DAVID  EGBERTS,  E.A. 

[The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  this 
difstinguished  painter,  on  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
received  with  untyersal  regret,  not  alone 
by  his  friends,  but  by  the  public  generally. 

A  notice  of  his  career  appeared  in  the  Art- 
Journal  for  1858 ;  we  have,  however,  ma¬ 
terials  of  much  interest  for  additional 
remarks,  but  they  must  be  postponed  tfll 
next  month.] 

.. 
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MEMORIES 

or  THE  AUTHORS  OE  THE  AGE. 

My  opportunities  of  personal  intimacy  with,  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  pf  my  time  have 
been  frequent  and  peculiar.  There  are  few  by 
whom  the  present  century  has  been  glorified, 
with  whom  I  have  not  been  acquainted — either 
as  the  editor  of  works  to  which  they  were  con¬ 
tributors,*  as  associates  in  general  society,  or 
in  the  more  familiar  intercourse  of  private  life. 

It  wdll  be  ob-sdous  that  there  are  not  many  to 
whom  the  task  I  undertake  is  possible  ; — to  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  head  the  epoch,  infers  a  youth 
long  past,  yet  passed  under  circumstances  such 
as  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  few.  Some  of 
whom  I  WTite  had  put  on  “immortality”  before 
the  greater  number  of  my  readers  were  bom : 
one  generation  has  passed  away,  and  another 
has  attained  its  prime,  since  the  period  to  which 
I  shall  take  them  back — for  I  write  only  of  the 
Departed. 

My  hope  is,  indeed,  to  do  with  the  pen  what 
the  artist  does  with  his  pencil — to  present  to 
my  readers  a  series  of  written  portraits — to 
bring  before  them  mighty  “makers”  of  the 
past,  and  to  empower  them  to  realise,  or  to  cor¬ 
rect,  the  portrait  they  have  drawn  in  their 
minds  of  the  author  whose  works  have  been 
their  solace,  their  instruction,  their  amusement, 
or  their  joy. 

S.  C.  Hall. 


The  “  Memories  ”  wiU  be  generallj^  those  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall ;  occasionally  they  will  be  also 
those  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaU,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

It  may  be  right  to  add  that  we  have  never 
kept  a  “  Diary,”  and  that  we  have  preserved  but 
few  of  the  many  letters  we  have  received  from 
the  great  people  we  have  known. 

Our  “Memories,”  therefore,  must  be  strictly 
memories,  and  by  no  means  our  autobiographies. 
Neither  will  they  be  considered  as  biographies, 
although  biographical  facts  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  necessary  for  om-  pm-pose. 

We  believe  we  may  add  to  the  store  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  all -readers  of  immortal  works  de¬ 
sire  to  obtain  concerning  their  authors ;  and 
that  we  should  not  “let  die”  these  records  of 
illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  the  rich  fr-uitage  of  their  lives  : — 


“•Leaving  ns  heirs  to  amplest  lieritages 
Of  all  the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sages 

teaching  from  their  tombs,  for  ^ople, 

nations,  and  ages — the  millions  upwi-  AniUions 
who  speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

.  These  Memories  will  relate  principally  to 


THOMAS  MOOEE. 
AMELIA  OPIE. 
SAMUEL  ROGEKS. 
LISLE  BOWLES. 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 
MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
EBENEZEE  ELLIOTT. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
WORDSWORTH. 
COLERIDGE. 
SOUTHEY. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 


HANNAH  MORE. 

LADY  MORGAN. 

LEIGH  HUNT. ' 
PROFESSOR  WILSON. 
ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 
JAMES  HOGG. 

FELICIA  HEMANS. 
MISS  MITFORD. 
LIETITIA  E.  LANDON. 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 
THEODORE  HOOK. 
THOMAS  HOOD. 


With  sketches  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lockart, 
John  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  Fenimore  | 
Cooper,  Horace  and  James  Smith,  Grace 
AauiLAR,  Jane  and  A.  M.  Porter,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Edward  Irving,  Egbert  j 
Montgomery,  J.  G.  Lo  chart.  Captain  Mah-  : 
RYATT,  Dr.  Maginn,  John  Poole,  Tyrone 
Power,  Charles  Maturin,  Laman  Blan¬ 
chard,  De  Quincey,  Joanna  Baillie,  L.4dy 
Blessington,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Thomas  Pringle,  John 
Galt,  D.  M.  Moir,  Egbert  Hall,  M.  J. 
Jewsbury,  Shiel,  Crofton  Croker,  Haynes 
Bailey,  John  Clare,  Bernard  Barton,  Tal- 
FouRD,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Miss  Pardoe, 
Colley  Grattan,  Croly,  W.  S.  Landor, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


*  The  Amulet,  from  1826  to  18.36.  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  from  1830  to  1836.  The  Book  of  Gems  of 
Poets  and  Artists,  (1838),  to  which  nearly  all  the  then 
living  poets  contributed  autobiographies. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE;  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  Historj’  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  gi-owing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — De.  Jounson. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 


C^AOEE  than  forty 
I  ’i  years  have  gone 
since  I  had  first 
the  honoiu-  to 
converse  with 
the  poet  Tho¬ 
mas  Moore. 
Afterwards  it 
was  my  pritfi- 
lege  to  know 
him  intimate¬ 
ly.  He  sel¬ 
dom,  of  late 
years,  visited 
London  ■nfith- 
out  spending 
an  evening  at 
oiir house;  and 
in  1845,  we  passed  a  week  at  his  cottage, 
Slojierton — his  happy  home  in  Wiltshire  ; — 

“  In  nij'  kalendar 
There  are  no  whiter  days !,” 

The  poet  has  himself  noted  the  time  in  his 


Diary  (November,  1845),  and  the  terms  in 
which  he  refers  to  our  WLsit  cannot  but 
gratify"  us  much.* 

It  was  ill  the  year  1822  I  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  Dublin,  while  I  was  a  casual 
resident  in  that  city".  He  was  in  the  full 
ripeness  of  middle  age  ;  then  as  ever,  “  the 
poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own.” 
As  his  Gsits  to  his  native  city"  were  few  and 
far  between,  the  power  to  see  him,  and  espe- 
ciallyr  to  hear  him,  w"as  a  boon  of  magnitude. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  treat  when,  seated  at  the 
piano,  he  gave  voice  to  the  glorious  “  Melo¬ 
dies”  that  are  justly"  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  legacies  to  maukind.  I  can 
recall  that  evening  as  vividly"  as  if  it  were 
not  a  seven-night  old ;  the  graceful  man, 
small  and  slim  in  figxu’e,  his  uptimied  eyes 
and  eloquent  featui’es  gmng  force  to  the 
music  that  accompanied  the  songs,  or  rather, 
to  the  songs  that  accompanied  the  music. 

Among  the  guests  that  evening  were  the 
poet’s  father,  mother,  and  sister — the  sister 


to  whom  he  was  so  fervently'  attached. 
The  father  was  a  plain,  homely"  man  :*  no- 

thing  more,  and  assuming  to  be  nothing 
more,  than  a  Dublin  tradesman.  The 

*  Mrs.  Moore — writing  to  me  in  May,  1864 — tells  me  I 
have  a  wrong  impression  as  to  Moore’s  father ;  that  he  i 
was  “  handsome,  full  of  fun,  and-  with  good  manners.” 
Moore  himself  calls  him  “  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen.” 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  our  renewed  in¬ 
tercourse  resulted  from  his  Itaving.  in  his  “  History  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  quoted  some  Lines  I  had  written  in  an  early  poem 
entitled  “  Jerpoint  Abbey.” 

r 
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mother  evidently  possessed  a  far  higher 
mind.  She,  too,  Tvas  retu'ing  and  unpre¬ 
tending  ;  like  her  great  son  in  featm-es ; 
with  the  same  gentle,  yet  sparkling  eye, 
flexible  and  smihng  mouth,  and  kindly  and 
conciliating  manners.  It  was  to  be  learned, 
long  afteiwards,  how  deep  was  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  existed  in  the  poet’s  heart  for 
these  humble  relatives — how  fervid  the  love 
he  bore  them — how  earnest  the  respect  with 
which  he  invariably  treated  them — nay,  how 
elevated  was  the  pride  with  which  he  re¬ 
garded  them,  fi’om  first  to  last. 

The  sister,  Ellen,  was,  I  believe,  slightly 
defonned ;  at  least,  the  memory  to  me  is  that 
of  a  small  delicate  woman,  with  one  shoulder 
“  out.”  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
betokened  suffering,  having  that  peculiar 
“sharpness”  which  usually  accompanies 
severe  and  continuous  bodily  ailment.*  I 
saw  more  of  her  some  years  afterwards,  and 
knew  that  her  mind  and  disposition  were 
essentially  loveable. 

To  the  mother — Anatasia  Moore,  nee 
Codd,  a  humbly-descended,  homely,  and 
almost  uneducated  woman  t — Moore  gave 
intense  respect  and  devoted  affection,  from 
the  time  that  reason  dawned  upon  him  to 
the  hoirr  of  her  death.  To  her  he  wi’ote 
his  first  letter  (in  1793),  ending  thus  : — 

“  Your  absence  all  but  ill  endure, 

Aud  none  so  ill  as — Thomas  Moore.” 

And  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  when  society 
di'ew  largely  on  his  time,  and  the  highest 
and  best  of  the  land  coveted  a  portion  of  his 
leisure,  with  her  he  corresponded  so  regu¬ 
larly  that  at  her  death  she  jiossessed  (it  has 
been  so  told  me  by  Mrs.  Moore)  four  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  letters.  Never,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Earl  Eussell,  did  he  pass  a 
week  without  vuiting  to  her  twice,  except 
while  absent  in  Bennuda,  when  franks  were 
not  to  be  obtained,  and  postages  were  costly. 

MTien  a  world  had  tendered  to  him  its 
homage,  still  the  homely  woman  was  his 
“  darling  mother,”  to  whom  he  transmitted 
a  record  of  his  cares  and  his  triumphs,  his 
anxieties  and  his  hopes,  as  if  he  considered  ! 
— as  I  verily  believe  he  did  consider — that 
to  give  her  pleasure  was  the  chief  enjojunent 
of  his  life.  Ilis  sister — “  excellent  Nell”- — 
occupied  only  a  second  place  in  liis  heart ; 
while  his  father  received  as  much  of  his 
respect  as  if  ho  had  been  the  hereditaiy  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  line  of  kings. 

All  his  life  long  “he  continued,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  most  valued  of  his  corre- 
spomlents,  “  amidst  the  jdeasm’os  of  the 
world,  to  presciwo  his  homo  fireside  affections 
f  me  arid  genuine,  as  they  were  when  a  boy.” 

To  his  mother  he  Muites  of  all  his  facts  and 
fancies ;  to  her  he  opens  his  heart  in  its 
natural  and  innocent  fulness  ;  tolls  her  of 
each  thing,  gi’cat  or  .‘^rnall,  that,  interesting 


*  Mri.  Miiorp  writf-s  mo,  tluit  T  am  here  also  wrong 
in  my  imiir<'.>!iion.  “.she  wa.s  only  a  little  grown  out  in  one 
fthf>ijhh‘r,  btit  with  gocKl  health  :  her  exjiression  was  feel¬ 
ing,  not  oifTering.”  “  Itear  Kllen,”  she  a'hls,  “  wa.s  the 
rlelight  of  (•very  fine  that  knew  her — sang  sweetly — her 
Toiee  very  like  her  brother’s.  She  flieil  sinMenly,  to  the 
grief  of  my  loving  heart.” 

t  She  was  horn  in  Wexfonl,  where  her  father  kept  a 
"general  »hop.’‘  >foore  iisefl  to  say  playfully,  that  he  was 
ealle'l.  in  onler  to  ilignify  his  0(cii|ialifin,  “a  jirovision 
men  liant.”  When  on  his  way  to  fiannow  in  1  s:i.5,  to  Hjienil 
a  few  fla;,  with  lii.-.  fiien'l.  Thomas  fioysc — a  genuine 
gentleman  of  the  gfssi  ol'l  selusil — he  reeorils  his  visit  to 
the  hfiii.se  of  his  maternal  granilfather.  “Nothing,”  he 
ays,  "coiilfl  he  more  hiimhle  anil  mean  than  the  little  low 
house  that  remains  to  tell  of  his  whereahonts.” 

f  vi.site'l  tliis  house  in  the  summer  of  IKtll.  It  is  .still  a 
-mall  “general  shop,”  situate  in  the  ohl  eoni-market  of 
Wexfonl.  Tlie  room,*,  are  more  than  usually  “fjuaiiit.” 
Here  .Mrs.  .Moore  liveil  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
birth  of  her  illu.strious  .son.  We  are  gratifli-il  toreeorfl  that,  at 
our  suggestion,  a  tablet  ha.s  been  jilaeefi  over  the  entrariee 
ibsir,  stating  in  few  worils  the  fnet  that  there  the  mother 
was  fsim  aiifl  liveil.  anil  that  to  tlii-  house  the Jioet  eaiiie,  on 
the  2fith  August,  Is.'y;.  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  to 
reniler  homage  to  her  memory.  Ife  thins  writes  of  her 
anil  her  birthplaee  in  fiis  “  .Vote"”  of  that  year:  — “fine  of 
the  notilest-minileil,  as  well  ns  most  wanii-hearte'l,  of  all 
Ofsl’s  creatures  was  bom  unfler  that  low!)-  nsif.” 


him,  must  interest  her — ^from  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Prince,  and  his  visit  to  Niagara, 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  pencil-case,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  ‘  ‘  You, 
dear  mother,”  he  writes,  “can  see  neither 
frivolity  nor  egotism  in  these  details.” 

In  1806  Moore’s  father  received,  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Moira,  the  post  of  Bar- 
rack-master  in  Dublin,  and  thus  became  i 
independent.  In  1815  “  retrenchment”  de¬ 
prived  him  of  that  office,  and  he  was  placed 
on  half-jiay.  The  family  had  to  seek  aid 
from  the  son,  who  entreated  them  not  to 
despond,  but  rather  to  thank  Providence 
for  ha\dng  pemiitted  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  office  so  long,  till  he  (the  son)  was 
“in  a  situation  to  keep  them  in  comfort 
without  it.”  “Thank  Heaven,”  he  writes 
afterwards  of  his  father,  ‘  ‘  I  have  been  able 
to  make  his  latter  days  tranquil  and  com¬ 
fortable.”  When  sitting  beside  his  death¬ 
bed  (in  1825)  he  was  relieved  by  a  burst  of 
tears  and  prayers,  and  by  “  a  soii  of  con- 


lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.” 

I  Almost  his  earliest  memory  was  his  having 
been  crowned  king  of  a  castle  by  some  of 
his  playfellows.  At  his  first  school  he  was 
the  show-boy  of  the  schoolmaster ;  at  thir¬ 
teen  years  old  he  had  written  poetry  that 
attracted  and  justified  admiration.*  In  1797 
he  was  “  a  man  of  mark  at  the  University. 

In  1798,-  at  the  ago  of  nineteen,  he  had 
made  “considerable  progress”  in  translat- 
'  ing  the  odes  of  Anacreon ;  and  in  1800,  he 
was  ‘  ‘  patronised  ’  ’  and  flattered  by  the  Prince 
'  of  Wales,  who  was  “  happy  to  know  a  man 
I  of  his  abilities,”  and  “hoped  they  might 
1  have  many  ojrporiunities  of  enjoying  each 
'  other’s  society.” 

j  Ilis  earliest  printed  work,  “Poems  by 
'  Thomas  Little,”  has  boon  the  subject  of 
much,  and  perhaps  merited,  condemnation. 
Of  Moore’s  own  feeling  in  reference  to  these 

*  “  Trinity  College,  Dublin. — Thomas  .Moore,  sou  of  .John 
Moore,  merehunt.  of  Dublin,  aged  14,  pcn,“ioncr,  entered 
2nd  .June,  1791.  Tutor,  Dr.  liurrows.” 


fidenee  that  the  Great  and  Pure  Spirit  above 
us  could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  at 
what  He  saw  passing  in  my  mind.” 

When  Lord  Wellesley  (Lord-Lieutenant), 
after  the  death  of  the  father,  proposed  to 
eontinue  the  half-pay  to  the  sister,  Moore 
declined  the  otfer,  although,  he  adds,  “  God 
knows  how  useful  such  aid  would  be  to  me, 
as  God  alone  knows  how  I  am  to  support  all 
the  burthens  now  heaped  upon  me,”  and  his 
wife  at  home  was  planning  how  ‘  ‘  they  might 
be  able  to  do  with  one  servant,”  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  assist  his  mother. 

The  poet  was  bom  at  the  comer  of  Aungier 
Street,  Dublin,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779, 
and  died  at  Sloperton,  on  the  25thFehraary,  * 
1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  What  a 
full  life  it  was  !  Industry  a  fePow-worker 
with  Genius  for  nearly  sixty  years ! 

He  was  a  sort  of  “show- child”  almost 
from  his  birth,  and  could  barely  walk,  when 
it  was  jestingly  said  of  him,  he  passed  all 
his  nights  with  fairies  on  the  hills.  “  He 


compositions  of  his  mere,  and  thoughtless, 
boyhood,  it  may  be  right  to  quote  three  of 
the  dearest  of  his  friends. 

Thus  writes  Lisle  Bowles  of  Thomas 
Moore,  in  allusion  to  these  early  poems— 

“ - Like  Israel’s  incense,  laid 

Upon  unholy  earthly  shrines  ” — 

“  Who,  if  in  the  unthinking  gaiety  of  pre¬ 
mature  genius,  he  joined  the  syrens,  has  made 
ample  amends  by  a  life  of  the  strictest  vir¬ 
tuous  propriety,  equaUy  exemplary  as  the 
husband,  the  father,  and  the  man;  and  as 
far  as  the  muse  is  concerned,  more  ample 
amends,  by  melodies  as  sweet  as  scriptural 
and  sacred,  and  by  weaving  a  tale  of  the 
richest  oriental  colours,  which  faithful  affec¬ 
tion  and  pity’s  tear  have  consecrated  to  all 
ages.”  This  is  the  statement  of  his  friend 
Eogers  : — “  So  heartily  has  Moore  repented 
of  having  published  ‘  Little’s  Poems,’  that 

*  I  find  in  Earl  Russell’s  memoir,  the  date  given  as  Uie 
2t5lli  E'ebniary ;  but  Mrs.  Moore  altered  it  (in  a  letter  to 
me)  to  February  25. 


THE  HIETHPL.ACE  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 


I  have  seen  him  shed  tears — tears  of  deep 
contrition — when  we  were  talking  of  them.” 
And  thus  writes  Jeffrey: — “He  has  long 
ago  redeemed  his  error;  in  all  his  later 
works  he  appears  as  the  eloquent  champion 
of  purity,  fidelity,  and  delicacy,  not  less  than 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  honour'.” 

I  allude  to  his  early  triumphs,  only  to 
show  that  while  they  would  have  “  spoiled” 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  they  failed  to  taint  the 
character  of  Moore.  His  modest  estimate 
of  himself  was  from  first  to  last  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  Success  never  en¬ 
gendered  egotism;  honour’s  never  seemed 
to  him  only  the  recompense  of  desert :  he 
largely  magnified  the  favours  he  received  ; 
and  seemed  to  consider  as  mere  “  nothings” 
the  services  he  rendered,  and  the  benefits 
he  conferred.  That  was  his  great  charac¬ 
teristic — all  his  life.  I  have  myself  evidence 
to  adduce  on  this  head.  In  illustration,  I 
print  a  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  Moore,  dated  “  Sioperton,  November 
29,  1843  ” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Hall, 

“  I  am  really  and  truly  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self  for  having  let  so  many  acts  of  kindness  on 
your  part  remain  unnoticed  and  unacknow¬ 
ledged  on  mine.  But  the  world  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  me  a  man  of  letters  in  more 


senses  than  one,  and  almost  every  day  brings 
me  such  an  influx  of  epistles  from  mere  strangers, 
that  friends  hardly  ever  get  a  line  from  me. 
My  friend,  Washington  Irving,  used  to  say,  ‘It 
is  much  easier  to  get  a  book  from  Moore  than  a 
letter.’  But  this  has  not  been  the  case,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  late  ;  for  the  penny-post  has  be¬ 
come  the  sole  channel  of  my  inspirations.  How 
am  I  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  aU  your  and 
Mrs.  Hall’s  kindness  to  me  P  She  must  come 
down  here  when  the  summer  arrives,  and  be 
thanked  a  qiiattr'  occhi — a  far  better  way  of 
thanking  than  at  such  a  cold  distance.  Your 
letter  to  the  mad  Repealers  was  far  too  good 
and  wise  and  gentle,  to  have  much  effect  on 
such  Eantipoles.”  * 

The  house  in  Aungier.  Street  is  pictui'ed 
on  the  preceding  page.  I  visited  it  so  re¬ 
cently  as  1864.  It  was  then,  and  still  is, 
as  it  was  in  IIIO,  the  dwelling  of  a  grocer — 
altered  only  in  so  far  as  that  a  bust  of  the  poet 
is  placed  over  the  door,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  born  there  is  recorded  on  a  marble 
tablet.  May  no  modern  “improvement” 
ever  touch  it : — 

“  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarns,  when  temple  and  tow’r 
Went  to  the  ground.” 

This  humble  dwelling  of  the  humble  trades¬ 
man  is  the  house  of  which  the  poet  speaks  in 


SLOPEETON,  THE  COTTAGE  OF  THOMAS  MOOSE. 


SO  many  of  his  early  letters  and  memoranda. 
Here,  when  a  child  in  years,  he  arranged  a 
debating  society,  consisting  of  himseK  and 
his  father’s  two  ‘  ‘  clerks ; ’ ’  here  he  picked  up 
a  little  Italian  from  a  kindly  old  priest  who 
had  passed  some  time  in  Italy,  and  obtained 
a  “  smattering  of  Trench”  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  emigre  named  La  Trosse ;  here  his 
tender  mother  watched  over  his  boyhood, 
proud  of  his  opening  promise,  and  hopeful, 
yet  apprehensive,  of  Ms  future ;  here  he  and 
Ms  sister,  “  excellent  Nell,”  acquired  music, 
first  upon  an  old  harpsichord,  obtained  by 
Ms  father  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  a  piano,  to  buy  wMch  Ms  loving 
mother  had  saved  up  all  superfluous  pence. 
Hence  he  issued  to  take  country  walks  with 
unhappy  Eobert  Emmet.  Hither  he  came 
— not  less  proudly,  yet  as  fondly  as  ever — 
when  college  magnates  gave  Mm  honours, 
and  the  Viceroy  had  received  Mm  as  a  guest. 

In  1835,  he  records  “a  visit  to  No.  12, 
Aungier  Street,  where  I  was  bom;”  “visited 
every  part  of  the  house ;  the  small  old 
yard  and  its  appurtenances ;  the  small,  dark 


kitchen,  where  I  used  to  have  my  bread  and 
milk ;  the  front  and  back  drawing-rooms  ; 
the  bed-rooms  and  garrets  — •  mui-mui’ing, 
‘  Only  think,  a  grocer’s  still !’  ”  “  The 

many  thoughts  that  came  rusMng  upon  me 
while  thus  visiting  the  house  where  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  life  were  passed,  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  told.” 

I  spring  with  a  single  line  from  the  year 
1822,  when  I  knew  him  first,  to  the  year 
1845,  when  circumstances  enabled  us  to  en¬ 
joy  the  long-looked-for  happiness  of  visiting 
Moore  and  Ms  beloved  v^e  in  thefr  home 
at  Sioperton. 

The  poet  was  then  in  Ms  sixty-fifth  year, 
and  had,  in  a  great  measure,  retired  from 
actual  labour  ;  indeed,  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  that  the  faculty  for  continuous 
toil  no  longer  existed.  Happily  it  was  not 
absolutely  needed,  for,  with  very  limited 
wants,  there  was  a  sufficiency — a  bare  suf¬ 
ficiency,  however,  for  there  were  no  means  to 


*  Alluding  to  a  pampiilet-letter  I  had  printed,  addressed 
to  Eepealers,  when  the  insanity  of  Repeal  (now  happily 
dead)  was  at  fever-heat. 


procure  either  the  elegancies  or  the  luxuries 
wMch  so  frequently  become  the  necessities 
of  man,  and  a  longing  for  wMch  might  have 
been  excused  in  one  who  had  been  the  friend 
of  peers  and  the  associate  of  princes. 

The  forests  and  fields  that  suiTOund 
Bowood,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  neighboLU’  the  poet’s  humble 
dwelling  ;  the  spfre  of  the  village  church — 
beside  the  portals  of  which  he  now  “  rests  ” 
— is  seen  above  adjacent  trees.  Labom-ers’ 
cottages  are  scattered  all  about :  they  are  a 
hea'v^'and  uMmaginative  race  those  peasants 
of  WiltsMre  ;  and,  knowing  theii’  neighbour 
had  wi'itten  books,  they  could  by  no  means 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
Moore's  Almanac  I  and  perpetually  greeted 
him  with  a  salutation,  in  hopes  to  receive  in 
return  some  prognostic  of  the  weather, 
that  might  guide  them  in  arrangements 
for  seed-time  and  hai’A'est.  Once,  when  he 
had  lost  his  way — wandering  tiE  midnight 
— he  roused  up  the  inmates  of  a  cottage,  in 
search  of  a  guide  to  Slopeiion,  and  found 
he  was  close  to  Ms  own  gate.  “  Ah  !  sir,” 
said  the  peasant,  ‘  ‘  that  comes  of  yer  sky- 
scraping  !” 

He  was  fond  of  telling  of  Mmself  such 
simple  anecdotes  as  tMs ; — indeed,  I  re¬ 
member  his  saying  that  no  public  applause 
had  ever  given  Mm  so  much  pleasure  as  a 
compliment  fr’om  a  half-wild  countryman, 
who  stood  right  in  Ms  path  on  a  quay  in 
Dublin,  and  exclaimed,  slightly  altering  the 
words  of  Byron,  “  TM’ee  cheers  for  Tommy 
More,  the  pole  of  all  circles,  and  the  darlint 
of  Ms  own.” 

I  recall  Mm  at  tMs  moment, — Ms  small 
form  and  intellectual  face,  rich  in  expression, 
and  that  expression  the  sweetest,  the  most 
gentle,  and  the  kindliest.  He  had  still  in 
age  the  same  bright  and  clear  eye,  the  same 
gracious  smile,  the  same  suave  and  winmng 
manner,  I  had  noticed  as  the  attributes  of 
Ms  comi>arative  youth:  a  forehead  not  re¬ 
markably  broad  or  high,  but  singularly  im¬ 
pressive,  firm  and  full,  with  the  organs  of 
music  and  gaiety  large,  and  those  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  veneration  greatlypreponderating. 
Tenerani,  when  making  Ms  bust,  praised 
the  form  of  Ms  ears.  The  nose,  as  observed 
in  all  Ms  portraits,  was  somewhat  uptur-ned. 
Standing  or  sitting,  Ms  head  was  invariably 
upraised,  owing,  perhaps,  mainly  to  Ms 
shortness  of  statm-e,  with  so  much  bodily 
activity  as  to  give  Mm  the  character  of  rest¬ 
lessness  ;  and  no  doubt  that  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  genius  was  eminently  Ms.  His 
hair  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  tMn  and 
very  grey,  and  he  wore  Ms  hat  with  the 
“jaunty”  air  that  has  been  often  remarked 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dish.  In  dress,  al¬ 
though  far  from  slovenly,  he  was  by  _no 
means  particular.  Leigh  Hunt,  writing 
of  biiri  in  the  prime  of  life,  says,  “  His  fore¬ 
head  is  bony  and  fall  of  character,  with 
‘  bumps  ’  of  wdt  large  and  radiant  enough 
to  transport  a  pM’enologist.  His  ej^es  are 
as  dark  and  fine  as  you  would  wish  to  see 
under  a  set  of  vine  leaves ;  Ms  mouth  gene¬ 
rous  and  good-humoured,  with  dimples.” 
Jeffrey,  in  one  of  Ms  letters,  says  of  Mm — - 
‘  ‘  He  is  the  sweetest-blooded,  wai’mest- 
hearted,  happiest,  hopefulest  creatui'e  that 
ever  set  fortune  at  defiance  he  writes  also 
of  ‘  ‘  the  buoyancy  of  Ms  spirits  and  the  in¬ 
ward  light  of  Ms  mind  and  adds,  “  There 
is  notMng  gloomy  or  bitter  in  Ms  ordinary 
talk,  but  rather,  a  wild,  rough,  boyish  plea¬ 
santry,  more  like  nature  than  Ms  poetry.” 

“  The  light  that  smTOunds  him  is  all  from  within.” 

He  had  but  httle  voice;  yet  he  sung 
with  a  depth  of  sweetness  that  charmed  aU 
hearers  :  it  was  true  melody,  and  told  upon 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear.  No  doubt 


mucli  of  this  chann  was  derived  from  asso¬ 
ciation,  for  it  was  only  his  own  melodies 
he  sang.  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  effect  of  his  singing.  I  remember  some 
one  samng  to  me,  it  conveyed  an  idea  of 
what  a  mermaid’s  song  might  be.  Thiice 
I  heard  him  sing  “As  a  beam  o’er  the  face 
of  the  waters  maj"  glow” — once  in  1822, 
once  at  Lady  Blessington’s,  and  once  in  my 
own  house.  Those  who  can  recall  the 
touching  words  of  that  song,  and  unite 
them  with  the  deep  j^et  tender  pathos  of  the 
music,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the 
intense  delight  of  his  auditors. 

I  occasionally  met  Moore  in  public,  and 
once  or  twice  at  public  dinners.  One  of  the 
most  agreeable  evenings  I  ever  passed  was 
in  1830,  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
members  of  “  The  Literary  Union.”  That 
“club”  was  foiuided  in  1829  by  the  Poet 
Campbell.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  when 
I  write  a  memory  of  him.  Moore  was 
then  in  strong  health,  and  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  There  were  many  men  of  mark 
about  him, — learlingwits,  and  men  of  letters, 
lie  was  full  of  life,  sparkling  and  brilliant 
in  all  he  said,  rising  every  now  and  then  to 
say  something  that  gave  the  hearers  de¬ 
light,  and  looking  as  if  “dull  care”  had 
been  ever  jiowerless  to  check  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  his  soul.  But  although  no  bard  of 
anj’  age  knew  better  how  to 

“  Wreathe  the  bowl  with  flowers  of  soul,” 

he  had  acquired  the  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  could  “  stop”  when  the  glass  was  circu¬ 
lating  too  freely. 

!Moore  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Shee, 
Lawrence,  Nevdon,  Maclise,  Mulvany,  and 
Eichmond,  and  to  the  sculptors  Tenerani, 
Chantrey,  Kirk,  and  Moore.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  sitting,  he  says,  “Having  nothing 
in  my  round  iiotatoe  face  but  what  painters 
cannot  catch — mobility  of  character — the 
consequence  is,  that  a  portrait  of  me  can  be 
only  one  or  other  of  two  disagreeable  things 
■ — a  raput  mortuurn,  or  a  caricature.”  Rich¬ 
mond's  portrait  was  taken  in  1843.  Moore 
saj's  of  it,  ‘  ‘  The  artist  has  worked  wonders 
with  unmanageable  faces  such  as  mine.” 
Of  all  his  portraits  this  is  the  one  that  pleases 
me  best,  and  most  forcibly  recalls  him  to  my 
I'cmombi’ance.  It  is  the  one  I  have  engraved 
at  tlie  head  of  this  “  Memory.” 

I  soon  learned  to  love  the  man.  It  was 
easy  to  do  so,  for  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  that  rare  but  liappy  gift — to  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  giving  |)leasui’0,  and  pain  in  giving 
jiain ;  while  his  life  was,  or  at  all  events 
seemed  to  be,  a  practical  comment  on  his 
own  lines: — 

“Tlifv  may  rail  at  tlii.i  lifa:  from  the  hour  I  bogan  it. 

I've  foiiii'l  it  a  life  full  of  kiudiiess  and  bliss.” 

I  had  diiil}'  walks  with  him  at  Sloperton 
— along  his  “terrace  walk” — during  our 
brief  vi.sit ;  J  li.stening,  he  talking  ;  ho,  now 
and  then,  asking  (nxestions,  but  rarely 
spf.'iking  of  liim.-^elf  or  his  books.  Indeed, 
the  Old}'  ftno  of  his  jioexris  tf)  which  he  made 
any  specitil  reference,  was  his  “  Linos  on  the 
death  of  .Sheridtin,”  of  which  he  said,  “  that 
is  one  of  the  few  things  1  have  written  of 
which  I  am  rettlly  ])roud.” 

Tlie  aneedtdes  he  tohl  mo  were  all  of  the 
cla.ss  of  tho.se  1  have  rehited — .sin)])le,  unos- 
tent.'itions.  He  has  been  fi  etpiently  charged 
with  the  weakness  of  undue  re.spect  for  the 
aristocracy;  I  never  heard  him,  during  the 
whoh:  of  <uir  intftreourse,  .spetik  of  great  jtoo- 
]>le  with  whom  he  htid  been  intini.'ite  ;  never 
a  wonl  of  the  honours  accorded  to  him ; 
and,  certainly,  ho  never  uttered  a  .sentence 
of  satire,  or  censure,  or  har.shne.ss,  concern¬ 
ing  any  one  of  his  eontxmporarios.  I  re¬ 
member  his  describing  with  proud  wannth 
his  visit  to  his  friend  15oy.se,  at  Bannow,  in 


the  county  of  Wexford ;  the  delight  he  en¬ 
joyed  at  receiving  the  homage  of  bands  of 
the  peasantry,  gathered  to  greet  him;  the 
arches  of  green  leaves  under  which  he  pas¬ 
sed  ;  and  the  dances  with  the  pretty  peasant 
girls — one  in  particular,  with  whom  he  led 
off  a  country  dance.  Would  that  those  who 
fancied  him  a  tuft-hunter  could  have  heard 
him !  they  would  have  seen  how  really 
humble  was  his  heaiii.  Indeed,  a  reference 
to  his  journal  will  show,  that  of  aU  his  con¬ 
temporaries — whenever  he  spoke  of  them — 
he  had  ever  something  kindly  to  say.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  iU-natrue  in  any  case — not 
a  shadow  of  env}’’  or  jealousy.  The  sturdiest 
Scottish  grazier  could  not  have  been  better 
pleased  than  he  was  to  see  the  elegant  home 
at  Abbotsford,  or  have  felt  prouder  to  know 
that  a  poet  had  been  created  a  baronet. 

The  house  at  Sloperton  is  a  small  cottage, 
for  which  Moore  paid  originally  the  sum  of 
£40  a~year,  “  fuimished.”  Subsequently, 
however,  he  became  its  tenant,  under  a  re¬ 
pairing  lease  at  £18  annual  rent.  He  took 
possession  of  it  in  November,  1817.  Bessy 
was  “  not  only  satisfied,  but  delighted  with 


it,  which  shows  the  humility  of  her  taste,” 
writes  Moore  to  his  mother;  “for  it  is  a 
small  thatched  cottage,  and  we  get  it  fur¬ 
nished  for  £40  a~year.”  “It  has  a  small 
garden  and  lawn  in  front,  and  a  kitchen 
garden  behind;  along  two  of  the  sides  of 
this  kitchen  garden  is  a  raised  bank,” — the 
poet’s  “  terrace  walk ; ”  so  he  loved  to  caU 
it.  Here  a  small  deal  table  stood  through 
all  weathers  ;  for  it  was  his  custom  to  com¬ 
pose  as  he  walked,  and,  at  this  table,  to 
pause  and  write  dovm  his  thoughts.  Hence 
he  had  always  a  view  of  the  setting  sun ; 
and  I  believe  few  things  on  earth  gave  him 
more  intense  pleasure  tharr  practically  to 
realise  the  line — 

“  How  glorious  the  sun  looked  in  sinking '  ” 

for,  as  Mrs.  Moore  has  since  told  us,  he  very 
rarely  missed  that  sight. 

In  1811,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  lived 
at  York  Terrace,  Queen’s  Elm,  Brompton. 
Mrs.  Moore  tells  me  it  was  a  pretty  house  : 
the  Terrace  was  then  isolated  and  opposite 
nursery  gardens.  Long  afterwards  (in  1824), 
he  went  to  Brompton  to  “  indrrlge  himself 
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with  a  sight  of  that  house.”  In  1812  he  was 
settled  at  Kegworth,  and  rn  1813  at  May- 
field  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire. 
Of  Mayfield,  one  of  his  friends,  who,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  accompanied  him  there  to 
see  it,  remarks  on  the  small,  solitary,  and 
now  WT’etched-looking  cottage,  where  all  the 
fine  “  orientalism  ”  and  “sentimentalism” 
had  been  engendered.  Of  this  cottage  he 
himself  writes — “  It  was  a  poor  place,  little 
better  than  a  barn  ;  but  we  at  once  took  it 
and  set  about  making  it  habitable.” 

He  had  a  public  appointment.  As  Buims 
was  made  a  guager  because  lie  was  partial  to 
whi.sky,  Moore  was  made  colonial  secretary 
at  Bermuda,  where  his  principal  duty  was 
to  “  overhaul  the  accounts  of  skippers  and 
their  mato.s.”  Being  called  to  England,  his 
affairs  wore  placed  in  charge  of  a  super- 
intendont,  who  betrayed  him,  and  left  him 
answerable  for  a  heavy  debt,  which  rendered 
iicces.saiy  a  temporary  residence  in  Paris. 
That  debt,  however,  was  paid — not  by  the 
aid  of  friends,  some  of  whom  would  have 
gliidly  relieved  him  of  it,  but — literally  by 
“  the  .sweat  of  his  brow.”  Exactly  so  it  was 


when  the  MS.  “Life  of  BjTon”  was  burned  : 
it  was  by  Moore,  and  not  by  the  relatives  of 
Byi’on  (nor  by  aid  of  friends),  the  money  he 
had  received  was  returned  to  the  publisher 
who  had  advanced  it.  ‘  ‘  The  glorious  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  independent”  was  indeed  es¬ 
sentially  Ms, — in  Ms  boyhood,  throughout 
Ms  manhood,  and  in  advanced  age — always  ! 

In  1799,  he  came  to  London  to  enter  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  (His  first  lodging  was  at 
44,  George  Street,  Portman  Square.)  Very 
soon  afterwards  we  find  Mm  declining  a  loan 
of  money  proffered  by  Lady  Donegal.  He 
thanked  God  for  the  many  sweet  tMngs  of 
this  kind  God  threw  in  Ms  way,  yet  at  that 
moment  he  was  ‘  ‘  terribly  puzzled  how  to 
pay  Ms  tailor.  ’  ’  In  1 8 1 1 ,  Ms  friend  Douglas, 
who  had  just  received  a  large  legacy,  handed 
Mm  a  blank  cheque,  that  he  might  fiR  it  up 
for  any  sum  he  needed.  ‘  ‘  I  did  not  accept 
the  offer,”  writes  Moore  to  Ms  mother,  “  but 
you  may  guess  my  feelings.”  Yet,  just  then, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  draw  on  Ms  pub¬ 
lisher,  Power,  for  a  sum  of  £30,  “  to  be  re¬ 
paid  partly  in  songs,”  and  was  sending  Ms 
mother  a  second-day  paper,  which  he  was 
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enabled  ‘  ‘  to  purchase  at  rather  a  cheap  rate.  ’  ’ 
Even  in  1842  he  was  “  haunted  worrjdngly,” 
not  knowing  how  to  meet  his  son  Bussell’s 
ch-aft  for  £100 ;  and,  a  year  afterwards,  he 
utterly  drained  his  banker  to  send  £50  to 
his  son  Tom.  Once,  being  anxious  that 
Bessy  should  have  some  money  for  the  poor 
at  Bromham,  he  sent  a  fiiend  £5,  requesting 
Inbu  to  forward  it  to  Bessy,  as  from  himself; 
and  when  urged  by  some  thoughtless  person 
to  make  a  larger  allowance  to  his  son  Tom, 
in  order  that  he  might  “  live  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  he  writes,  “  if  J  had  thought  but  of 
liHng  like  a  gentleman,  what  would  have 
become  of  my  dear  father  and  mother,  of  my 
sweet  sister  Nell,  of  my  admirable  Bessy’s 
mother.”  He  declined  to  represent  Limerick 
in  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  his  ‘  ‘  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  not  such  as  to  justify  coming 
into  Parliament  at  all,  because  to  the  labour 
of  the  day  I  am  indebted  for  my  daily  sup¬ 
port.”  He  must  have  a  miserable  soul  who 
could  sneer  at  the  poet  studying  how  he  might 
manage  to  recompense  the  doctor  who  would 
“take  no  fees;”  or  at  his  “amusement” 
when  Bessy  was  ‘  ‘  calculating  whether  they 
could  afford  the  expense  of  a  fly  to  Devizes.” 

As  with  his  mother,  so  with  his  wife :  from 
the  year  1811,  the  year  of  his  marriage,*  to 
that  of  his  death  in  1852,  she  received  from 
him  the  continual  homage  of  a  lover ;  away 
from  her,  no  matter  what  were  his  allure¬ 
ments,  he  was  ever  longing  to  be  at  home. 
Those  who  love  as  he  did,  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  will  appreciate — although  the  world¬ 
ling  cannot — such  commonplace  sentences 
as  these, — “  pulled  some  heath  on  Eonan’s 
Island  (Killarney)  to  send  to  my  dear  Bessy;” 
when  in  Italy,  “  got  letters  from  my  sweet 
Bessy,  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  won¬ 
ders  I  can  see;”  while  in  Paris,  “sending 
for  Bessy  and  my  little  ones ;  wherever  they 
are,  will  be  home,  and  a  happy  home  to  me.” 
When  absent  (which  was  rarely  for  more 
than  a  week),  no  matter  where  or  in  what 
company,  seldom  a  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  write  a  letter  to  Bessy.  The  home  en¬ 
joyments,  reading  to  her,  making  her  the 
depository  of  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes, — 
they  were  his  deep  delights,  compensations 
for  time  spent  amid  scenes,  and  with  people 
who  had  no  space  in  his  heart.  Ever  when 
in  “terrible  request,”  his  thoughts  and  his 
heart  were  there  ! — in 

“  Tliat  dear  Home,  that  saving  Ark, 

Where  love’s  true  light  at  last  I’ve  found, 
Cheering  within,  when  all  grows  dark 

And  comfortless  and  stormy  round.” 

This  is  the  tribute  of  Earl  Eussell  to  the 
wife  of  the  poet  Moore  ; — ‘  ‘  The  excellence  of 
his  wife’s  moral  character ;  her  energy  and 
courage ;  her  persevering  economy,  made  her 
a  better,  and  even  a  richer,  partner  to  Moore, 
than  an  heiress  of  ten  thousand  a  year  would 
have  been,  with  less  devotion  to  her  duty,  and 
less  steadiness  of  conduct.”  Moore  speaks 
of  her  “democratic  pride  it  was  the  pride 

that  was  ever  above  a  mean  action,  always 
sustaining  him  in  proud  independence. 

In  March,  1846,  his  diary  contains  this 
sad  passage — “  The  last  of  my  five  children 
is  gone,  and  we  are  left  desolate  and  alone ; 
not  a  single  relation  have  I  in  this  world.” 
His  sweet  mother  had  died  in  1832  ;  “  ex¬ 
cellent  NeU”  in  1846  ;  his  father  in  1825  ; 
and  his  children  one  after  another,  thi’ee  of 
them  in  youth,  and  two  grown  up  to  man¬ 
hood — his  two  boys,  Tom  and  Eussell,  the 
first-named  of  whom  died  in  Africa  (in  1846) 
an  officer  in  the  French  service,  the  other  at 
Sloperton  (in  1842),  soon  after  Ms  return 
from  India,  having  been  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  Ms  commission  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  25th  regiment.  In  1835,  the 

influence  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  obtained  for  Moore  a  pension  of 
£300  a-year  from  Lord  Melbouime’s  govern¬ 
ment, — “  as  due  from  any  government,  but 
much  more  from  one,  some  of  the  members 
of  wMch  are  proud  to  think  themselves  your 
friends.”  The  “wolf,  poverty,”  therefore, 
in  his  latter  years,  did  not  “  prowl  ”  so  con¬ 
tinually  about  Ills  door.  But  there  was  no 
fund  for  luxuries — none  for  the  extra  com¬ 
forts  that  old  age  requires.  Mrs.  Moore  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  death  of  her  husband  a  pension 
of  £100  a-year,  and  she  has  also  the  interest 
of  the  sum  of  £3,000, — the  sum  paid  by  the 
ever-liberal  friends  of  the  poet,  the  Long¬ 
mans,  for  the  Memoirs  and  Journal  edited 
by  Lord  John,  now  Earl,  EusseE — a  “lord  ” 
whom  the  poet  dearly  loved. 

When  Ms  Diary  was  published — as  fr’om 
time  to  time  volumes  of  it  appeared — slander 
was  busy  with  the  fame  of  one  of  the  best 
and  most  upright  of  all  the  men  that  God 
ennobled  by  the  gift  of  genius.*  For  my 
own  part,  I  seek  in  vain  tMough  the  eight 
tliick  volumes  of  that  “  Diary”  for  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  can  lessen  the  iioet  in  tMs  Mgh 
estimate.  I  find,  perhaps,  too  many  pas¬ 
sages  fitted  only  for  the  eye  of  love,  or  the 
ear  of  S3rnipathy ;  but  I  read  no  one  that 
shows  the  poet  other  than  the  devoted  and 
loving  husband,  the  thoughtful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  ]iarent,  the  considerate  and  generous 
friend. 

It  was  said  of  him  by  Leigh  Hunt,  that 
Lord  Byron  summed  up  Ms  character  in  a 
sentence — ■“  Tommy  loves  a  lord  !”  Perhaps 
he  did  ;  but  only  such  lords  as  Lansdowne 
and  Eussell  were  his  friends.  He  loved 
also  those  who  are  “  lords  of  human  Mnd  ” 
in  a  far  other  sense  ;  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
there  is  nothing  in  Ms  character  that  stands 
out  in  Mgher  relief  than  his  entire  freedom 
from  dependence.  To  wMch  of  the  great  did 
he  apply  during  seasons  of  difficulty  ap¬ 
proaching  poverty  ?  WMch  of  them  did  he 
use  for  selfish  purposes  ?  Whose  iratronage 
among  them  all  was  profitable  ?  To  what 
Baal  did  the  poet  Moore  ever  bend  the 
knee  ? 

He  had  a  large  share  of  domestic  sorrows ; 
one  after  another  Ms  five  beloved  cMldi’en 
died;  I  have  quoted  Ms  words,  “We  are  left 
— alone.”  His  admirable  and  devoted  wife 
survives  Mm.  I  visited,  a  short  time  ago, 
the  home  that  is  now  desolate.  If  ever  man 
was  adored  where  adoration,  so  far  as  earth 
is  concerned,  is  most  to  be  hoped  for  and 
valued,  it  is  in  the  cottage  where  the  poet’s 
widow  lives,  and  will  die  ! 

Let  it  be  inscribed  on  Ms  tomb,  that  ever, 
amid  privations  and  temptations,  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  grandeur  and  the  suggestions  of 
poverty,  he  preserved  Ms  seK-respect ;  be¬ 
queathing  no  property,  but  leaving  no  debts; 

baling  bad  no  ‘  ‘  testimonial  ’  ’  of  acknovdodg- 
ment  or  reward ;  seeking  none,  nay,  avoid¬ 
ing  any  ;  making  mil  lions  Ms  debtors  for 
intense  debght,  and  acknowledging  bimself 
paid  by  “  tbe  poet’s  meed,  tbe  tribute  of  a 
smile;”  never  traclding  to  power ;  labour¬ 
ing  ardently  and  honestly  for  bis  pobtical 
faitb,  but  never  lending  to  party  that  wMcb 
was  meant  for  mankind  ;  proud,  and  rightly 
proud,  of  Ms  self-obtained  position ;  but 
neither  scorning  nor  sbgbting  the  bumble 
root  from  wMcb  be  sprang. 

He  was  born  and  bred  a  Eoinan  Catholic  ; 
but  Ms  creed  was  entirely  andpurely  Catholic. 
Charity  was  the  out-poui’ing  of  Ms  heart ;  its 
penrading  essence  was  that  wMcb  be  ex-  ' 

pressed  in  one  of  Ms  melodies, — 

“Sliall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by  my  side, 

In  tlie  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  asree  ? 

Shall  I  give  up  llie  fiiend  I  have  valued  and  tried, 

If  he  kneel  not  before  the  same  altar  with  me  V  ” 

His  cMldren  were  all  baptised  and  edu¬ 
cated  members  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England. 

He  attended  tbe  parish  cbru'ch,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  tbe  ritual  of  that  cburcb  be  was  buried. 

It  was  not  any  outwarff  change  of  r  ebgion, 
but  homage  to  a  pru-er  and  holier  faitb,  that 
induced  Mm  to  have  Ms  cbilcLren  baptised 
and  brought  up  as  members  of  tbe  Engbsb 
Cbm’cb.  “For  myself,”  bo  says,  “my 
having  married  a  lAotestant  wife,  gave  me 
opjioituMty  of  choosing  a  rebgion,  at  least 
for  my  cbildren ;  and  if  my  marriage  bad 
no  other  advantage,  I  should  tMnk  this 
quite  sufficient  to  be  grateful  for.” 

Moore  was  tbe  eloquent  advocate  of  Ms 
country  when  it  was  oppressed,  goaded,  and 
sociaUy  entMalled ;  but  when  time  and  en¬ 
lightened  pobcy  removed  all  cbstinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  Irishman  and  tbe  Englishman — 
between  tbe  Protestant  and  the  Eoman 
Catbobc — bis  muse  was  sbent,  because  con¬ 
tent  ;  nay,  be  iirotested  in  impressive  verse 
against  a  continued  agitation,  that  retarded 
her  progress,  when  her  claims  were  admitted, 
her  rights  acknowledged,  and  her  wrongs 
redressed. 

Eeference  to  the  genius  of  Moore  is  need¬ 
less.  My  object  in  tMs  “Memory”  is  to 
offer  homage  to  Ms  moral  and  social  worth. 

Tbe  world  that  willingly  acknowledges  its 
debt  to  tbe  poet,  has  been  less  ready  to 
estimate  tbe  Mgh  and  estimable  character — - 
tbe  loving  and  faithful  nature — of  tbe  man. 
There  are,  however,  many — may  tMs  bumble 
tribute  augment  tbe  number — by  whom  tbe 
memory  of  Thomas  Moore  is  cherished  in 
tbe  heart  of  hearts ;  to  whom  tbe  cottage  at 
Sloperton  vib  be  a  sM’ine  wMle  they  Hve ; 
that  grave  beside  tbe  -vibage  cburcb  a  mo¬ 
nument  better  loved  than  that  of  any  other 
of  tbe  men  of  gemus  by  whom  tbe  world 
is  delighted,  enlightened,  and  refined. 

‘  ‘  That  God  is  Love,”  writes  Ms  fiiend  and 
biographer,  Earl  EusseU,  “was  tbe  sum¬ 
mary  of  Ms  bebef ;  that  a  man  should  love 

Ms  neighbour  as  Mmself  seems  to  have  been 
tbe  rule  of  Ms  life.”  Tbe  good  Earl  of  Carbsle, 
inaugui’ating  a  statue  of  tbe  poet  in  Dublin, 
bore  testimony  to  Ms  moral  and  social  worth 
“in  ab  the  holy  relations  of  life — as  son,  as 
brother,  as  husband,  as  father,  as  friend;” 
and  on  the  same  occasion,  bir.  O’Hagan, 
Q.0.,  thus  expressed  Mmseb: — “He  was 
faithful  to  ab  tbe  sacred  obbgations  and  all 
tbe  dear  charities  of  domestic  bfc — be  was 
tbe  idol  of  a  household.” 

Perhaps  a  better,  though  a  briefer,  sum¬ 
mary  of  tbe  character  of  Thomas  Moore 
than  any  of  these  may  be  given  in  tbe 
words  of  Dr.  Parr,  who  bequeathed  to  Mm 
a  ring : — ‘  ‘  To  one  who  stands  Mgh  in  my 
estimation  for  oiiginal  genius,  for  Ms  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibility,  for  Ms  independent  spirit, 
and  incormptible  integrity.” 

*  Tliere  were  two  who  wrote  with  a  view  to  dishonour  the 
poet’s  grave,  and  they  were  his  own  countr3Tiieii — Charles 
Phillips  and  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  former  printed  a 
wretched  and  unmeaning  pamphlet,  which  he  suppressed 
when  a  few  copies  only  were  issued.  The  atrocious 
attack  on  Moore  in  the  Quarterly  lieview  was  'KTitten 
by  John  Wilson  Croker.  It  was  the  old  illustration  of  the 
dead  lion  and  the  living  dog.  Xet  Croker  could  at  that 
time  be  scarcely  described  as  living ;  it  was  from  his 
death-bed  he  shot  the  poisoned  arrow.  And  what  brought 
out  the  venom  ?  Merely  a  few  careless  words  of  Moore’s 
in  which  he  described  Croker  as  “  a  scribbler  of  all  work,” — 
words  that  Earl  Kussell  would  have  erased  if  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  hi  into  do  so.  Another  countrjTnan,  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker,  assailed  after  his  death  the  man  whose 
shoe-latchets  he  would  have  been  proud  to  unloose  dming  his 
life.  Moreover,  his  earliest  slanderer  was  also  of  his  own 
country— an  author  named  Quin,  who  was  atone  time  editor 
of  the  Morning  Herald.  Of  a  truth  it  has  been  well  said, 
a  prophet  is  never  without  honour  save  in  his  ovm  countrj^. 
The  proverb  is  especially  true  as  regards  Irish  prophets. 
Assuredly  Moore  was,  and  is,  more  popular  in  ever}'  part 
of  the  world  than  he  was,  or  is,  in  Ireland.  The  reason  is 
plain  :  he  was,  so  to  speak,  of  two  parties,  yet  of  neither  ; 
the  one  could  not  forgive  liis  early  aspirations  for  liberty, 
uttered  in  imperishable  verse,  the  other  could  not  pardon 
what  they  called  his  desertion  of  their  cause,  when  ^  he 
saw  that  England  was  willing  to  do,  and  was  doing,  “  jus¬ 
tice  to  Ireland.” 

*  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyke, at  St.Mar- 
tin’s  Church,  London,  on  the  25tli  March,  1811. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

DrErKG  tlao  autumn  recess  the  suiTaces  of 
certain  of  the  pictures  in  the  collection  have 
been  subjected  to  a  reviving  process  under 
the  hands  of  Professor  Pettenkofer,  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  to  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  water- 
glass  j^ainting  artists  who  practise  that  kind 
of  mrual  decoration  owe  many  obligations. 
The  works  that  have  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Pettenkofer  are — Eembrandt’s  ‘  Jew,’  and 
‘  AVomau  taken  in  Adultery,’  Titian’s  ‘Bac¬ 
chus  and  iY’iadne,’  and  many  others.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  course  of  treatment 
they  are  “not  touched,”  which  is  meant 
to  signify  that  the  siuTaces  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  friction  used  in  the  ordinary 
processes  of  cleaning.  The  picttues  that  are 
considered  safe  under  this  method  are  those 
which  have  been  coated  with  mastic ;  others 
that  have  been  foimeiiy  clogged  with  megilp 
must  be  most  carefully  dealt  with.  The 
work  which  shows  most  favourably  this 
land  of  revival  is  the  ‘  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery.’  It  is  small,  and  hangs  low, 
so  that  the  whole  suiface  may  be  closely 
inspected. 

The  means  employed  by  Dr.  Pettenkofer 
are  not  a  secret,  having  been  registered  at 
the  Patent  Office  hi  Southampton  Buildings. 
The  specification  sets  forth  the  rationalia  of 
the  flattening  of  varnished  surfaces  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  detennined  by  means  of  powerful 
microscopes,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  materials  emjiloyed, 
as  well  in  painting  as  in  varnishing.  The 
beginning  of  the  evil  is  the  universal  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  surface,  but  so  minute  is  this  as 
to  be  invisible  without  the  aid  of  glasses, 
and  these  fissures  are  not  only  common  to 
the  surface,  but  they  penetrate  the  substance 
of  the  picture.  The  result  of  such  disin¬ 
tegration  is  the  free  admission  of  air,  which 
operates  on  the  paint  and  varnish  in  the 
same  manner  that  water  affects  oil,  that  is, 
by  rendering  it  opaque,  when  intimately 
mixed  witli  it. 

Dr.  I’ettcnkofer  describes  his  remedy  as 
effected  by  tlic  vapoiu-  of  sjiiiits  of  vine,  but 
without  being  stimulated  liy  heat.  The 
suifaco  of  the  ])icture  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  spirits  by  being  fitted  closely 
over  a  vessel,  and  hence  the  reduction  of  the 
gum  and  its  recombination  with  spirits,  in 
sucli  wise  as  to  give  to  the  picture  the 
a])pearanco  of  liaving  been  freshly  varnished. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Pettenkofer’s  patent  will 
bo  readily  understood  in  its  ajiplication  to 
old  and  much  injured  surfaces,  like  those  of 
>oino  of  Beynolds’  works,  as  for  instance,  that 
replica  of  .Nfrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
at  Dulwich,  for,  from  what  wo  see,  it  may  bo 
inbuTcd  that  the  vapour  deals  not  unkindly 
with  a-jJialtum;  but,  whatever  amount  of 
dust  or  other  defilement  adlicrcs  to  the 
]>aint  and  vanii.sh  beyond  the  jiowcr  of  a 
.simple  wa.shing,  it  removes  all  that  is  cm- 
Itodied  in  the  vaniish,  as  wo  soo  in  the 
‘  Woman  taken  in  Adnlteiy.’  If  this 
method  is  final  il  is  most  valuable,  but  if  it 
mu.'-  be  periodically  repeated,  the  inevitably 
:iocumulating  dust  must  in  the  end  obscure 
the  ]»icture;  and  wh.ateverbotho  argument  to 
the  cont raiy,  the  rliscoveiy  has  not  j'et  been 
■-ufficieutl}'  long  under  ti'ial  for  assurance 
that  in  a  lap.so  of  years,  should  the  old 
methfid  of  cleaning  be  again  necessitated, 
the  dangers  of  restoration  will  not  1)0  iu- 
crea.sed  manifold.  "Wre  hojio  time  will  prove 
that  no  such  reiiotitioii  of  the  process  is 
called  for. 

fn  justice  to  T)r.  Pettenkofer,  it  must  be 
.said  that  the  ]iictures  arc  much  improved  in 
apjioarance,  and  innch  has  been  gained  if 
the.  prcM'nt  brilli.ancy  endure:-. 
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The  very  valuable  examples  of  ancient 
sculj)ture  that  for  some  time  past  are 
known  to  have  been  pm'chased  by  Govern¬ 
ment  are  now  added  to  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  consist  of  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  a  Roman  emperor,  an  Apollo, 
a  Mercmy,  a  group  of  Mercury  and  Herse, 
the  famous  Diadumenos  of  Polyclitus,  a 
heroic  figure,  a  Satyr,  and  a  colossal  bust. 
These  precious  antiques  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  having 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Parnese  collection, 
that  was  partly  in  the  Parnese  Palace  at 
Rome,  and  partly  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  and  which  principally,  with  the 
Calipyge  Venus,  and  others  of  even  more 
questionable  character,  adorned  the  baths 
of  Caracalla.  The  head  of  the  equestrian 
figm’O  is  that  of  Caligula,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  be  that  belonging  properly  to 
the  group  ;  indeed,  a  statue  so  unassiun- 
ing  would  scarcely  satisfy  the  man  who 
desired  that  a  statue  of  Jui^iter  should 
be  converted  into  a  portrait  of  himself. 
Restorations  are  observable  in  the  legs 
of  the  horse  and  parts  of  the  figme ;  but 
the  statue  is  a  great  prize,  as  being  one 
of  the  only  four’  known  ancient  marble 
equestrian  groups  existing  —  the  two  of 
the  Balbi,  at  Naples,  another  from  the 
Mausoleum,  and  this,  the  Parnesian. 

The  original  Diadumenos  of  Polyclitus 
is  lost,  but  we  have  here  the  only  existing 
replica  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  master  of  the  school  of  Sicyon,  the 
author  also  of  the  Dorjq^horos  which  the 
artists  of  the  time  regarded  as  establishing 
the  canons  of  beautiful  i:)roportion. 

The  figure  represents  a  youth  in  the 
act  of  binding  a  diadem  round  his  head, — 
whence  Diadumenos.  Although  represent¬ 
ing  an  athlete,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
proportions  should  be  either  heroic  or  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  athletic.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Dory- 
phorus,  also  a  youth,  the  proportions  are 
less  developed  than  they  were  in  the  latter. 
To  Polyclitus  is  also  ascribed  that  principle 
which  gives  so  much  natural  relief  to  a 
statue — that  of  resting  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  one  foot.  The  Mercury  is  one  of 
three,  i^erhaps,  copies  of  some  famous  statue 
now  lost;  of  the  other  two,  one  is  in  the 
V atican,  and  the  other  at  Lansdovme  House ; 
but  this,  the  Parnesian,  is  the  most  perfect. 
The  Apollo  stands  with  his  right  hand 
thrown  over  his  head,  and  the  left  elbow 
resting  on  a  column,  the  hand  holding  the 
bow,  while  the  quiver  hangs  below.  lie 
seems  to  bo  resting  after  a  combat,  though 
the  quiver  is  yet  open.  The  lengthened 
oval  of  the  face,  and  its  expression,  as 
well  as  it  could  be  seen,  jmint  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  school.  The  heroic  statue,  vlthout  as 
yet  a  name,  is  a  very  noble  work ;  it  is 
sup]X)sed  to  represent  a  Macedonian  king 
in  the  character  'of  a  deity.  The  Satyr, 
having  his  right  hand  holding  a  staff  held 
up  behind  his  head,  holds  in  his  left  a 
basket  of  fruit,  from  which  an  Amorino 
is  ]iel])ing  himself.  At  the  foot  of  the 
figure  i.s  a  panther  with  the  head  of  a 
goat.  In  the  gronp  hlercury  and  Herse, 
the  foi-mor  is  seated  with  his  right  31™ 
thrown  round  the  girl’s  waist.  The  head 
given  to  the  princii)al  figure  has  been 
modelled  with  all  the  individuality  of  an 
every-day  portrait.  It  is,  wo  believe, 
mainly  to  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Storojq 
an  American  sculptor  (ff  high  reputation, 
that  the  trustees  have  boon  enabled  to  secure 
these  troa.suros  to  the  nation. 
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Tnis  edifice  is  an  experiment  in  architec- 
tm’e,  and  it  is  an  experiment  which  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  proved  its  own  case. 

In  the  Strand  new  Music  Halt,  with 
its  two  street  fronts,  we  have  exactly  that 
hizarre  assemblage  of  multifarious  incon¬ 
gruities,  aU  of  them  closely  packed,  which 
might  have  been  painted  on  canvas  with 
happy  effect,  as  the  “palace  scene”  in  an 
extravaganza,  but  which  implies  a  solecism 
in  Ai't  when  sohdified  in  brick,  stone,  &c. 

In  one  respect  this  building  is  consistent, 
and  that  is,  in  being  consistent  with  itself 
throughout.  Within  and  without,  from 
basement  to  i^arapet,  ornamentation,  or 
what  does  duty  for  ornamentation,  is  every¬ 
thing  and  everjTrhere.  You  never  know 
where  you  may  not  expect  to  find  an  arch 
or  an  arcade  ;  and  when  you  do  find  them, 
they  are  low  where  you  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  they  must  have  been  lofty,  and  sohd 
where  as  certainly  they  ought  to  have  been 
light.  And  the  sjiandrels  are  at  least  as 
perplexing  and  contradictory  as  the  arches ; 
when  very  small,  large  heads  protrude  from 
them,  which  provoke  inquiiy  as  to  how  they 
could  possibly  have  got  there.  In  like 
manner  the  capitals  appear  actuated  by  a 
common  desue  Qiot  to  belong  to  the  shafts 
which  are  suj^posed  to  carry  them.  Then, 
in  every  direction  there  are  the  strangest 
chamfers,  which  reveal  unexpected  half- 
hidden  slender  shafts,  which  grow  out  of 
nothing,  and  go  nowhere,  and  having  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  do  it ;  and  with  these  cham¬ 
fers  must  be  associated  the  innumerable 
notches,  facets,  and  other  queer  cuttings, 
which  are  doubtless  intended  to  take  their 
part  in  the  universal  ornamenting,  while  in 
reahty  they  fail  altogether  to  be  ornamental. 
Colour’  also  has  been  treated  precisely  after 
the  same  fashion  as  all  these  varied  forms 
of  chisel-work.  Variously-coloured  bricks 
have  been  brought  into  strong  contrast  with 
one  another,  and  with  white  stone ;  and 
paint  has  had  its  capabilities  put  to  the  test 
without  reserve  or  hesitation. 

In  a  word,  the  Strand  Music  Hall  is  an 
architectural  warning,  and  nothing  else. 

The  extraordinary  exHavagance  of  his 
architecture  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  in  his  general  arrangements  the 
architect  of  the  Strand  Music  Hall  has 
shown  decided  ability.  The  various  rooms 
required  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
are  well  planned,  and  they  all  work  well. 
The  communications  also  and  the  stair¬ 
cases  are  good,  their  sole  failures  arising 
orrt  of  their  participation  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  character  of  the  edifice.  The  principal 
hall  itself  is  equally  worthy  of  commend¬ 
ation  for  its  arrangements,  as  it  fully  main¬ 
tains  its  title  to  being  the  climax  of  the 
architect’s  style.  But  here,  in  this  the 
Music  HaU,  one  very  important  feature 
demands  our  unqualified  admiration.  The 
entire  ceiling  is  formed  of  tinted  glass, 
divided  into  panels  by  beams  and  j^endants 
of  cut  crystal  glass ;  and  the  lighting  of  the 
hall  is  effected  by  means  of  gas  jets  above 
this  ceiling,  which  shine  down  thi’ough  it 
with  beautiful  effect.  For  this  very  clever 
and  completely  successful  transparent  and 
luminous  ceiling  the  Strand  Music  Hall  is 
cutirely  indebted  to  Messrs.  Defries  and 
Sons,  whose  ability  and  skffl  in  treating 
glass  and  gas  are  so  well  known.  This  is 
a  fresh  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  these  able  glass  manufacturers  ; 
and  wo  cordially  congratulate  them  on 
having  produced  artificial  sunshine  in  a 
manner  that  is  so  jilcasantly  suggestive  of 
the  shining  of  the  great  luminary  itself. 
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usual  fonu.  assumed  by  these  signets.  It 
has  a  somewhat  clumsy  movable  handle, 
attached  to  a  cross  bar  jiassing  thi’ough  a 
cube,  engraved  on  each  of  its  facets  with 
symbolical  devices.  Wilkinson  f  speaks  of 
it  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
he  had  seen,  containing  twenty  pounds’ 
worth  of  gold.  ‘  ‘  It  consisted  of  a  massive 


ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter, 
bearing  an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  de¬ 
vices  were  engraved,  one  inch  long,  six- 
tenths  in  its  greatest  and  foui’-tenths  in  its 
smallest  breadth.  On  one  face  was  the  name 
of  a  king,  the  successor  of  Amunoph  III., 
who  lived  about  b.c.  1400 ;  on  the  other  a 
lion,  with  the  legend  ‘  lord  of  strength,’ 
referring  to  the  monarch :  on  one  side  a 
scorpion,  and  on  the  other  a  crocodile.” 
Judah’s  signet  v.ms,  of  coiu’se,  formed  of 
less  valuable  material,  and  had  probably  a 
single  device  only. 

The  lighter  kind  of  hooped  signet,  as 
generally  worn  at  a  somewhat  more  recent 
era  in  Egypt,  is  shown  in  Eig.  2.  The  gold 
loop  passes  through  a  small  figure  of  the 
sacred  beetle,  the  flat  ruider  side  being  en¬ 
graved  with  the  device  of  a  crab.  It  is  cut 
in  cornelian,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
author  of  this  jjaper ;  it  once  formed  2:)art 
of  the  collection  of  Egj^itian  antiquities 
gathered  by  oui’  consul  at  Cairo — Henry 
Salt,  the  fi'iend  of  Burckhardt  and  BeHoni, 
who  first  employed  the  latter  in  Egjqitian 
researches,  and  to  whom  oui'  national  mu¬ 
seum  owes  the  colossal  head  of  Memnon 
and  many  of  its  cliief  Egjqitian  treasmes. 

From  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24) 
it  a2:)pears  to  have  been  customary  for  the 
Jevnsh  nation  to  wear  the  signet-ring  on 
the  right  hand.  The  words  of  the  Lord 
are  uttered  against  Zedekiah — ■“  though 
Ooniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of 
Judah,  were  the  signet  on  my  right  hand, 
yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence.” 

The  transition  from  such  signets  to  the 
solid  finger-ring  was  natural  and  easy. 
The  Biblical  record  treats  them  as  contem- 
X^oraneous  even  at  that  early  era.  Thus  the 
story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  Joseph,  when  we  are 
told  ‘  ‘  Pharaoh  took  off  the  ring  from  his 
hand  and  put  it  upon  Josex:)h’s  hand,”  when 
he  invested  him  with  authority  as  a  ruler 
in  Egjq^t.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Cairo,  obtained 
a  most  curious  and  valuable  ring,  inscribed 
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quity  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation, 
and  was  found  at  Ghizeh,  in  a  tomb  near 
that  excavation  of  Colonel  Vyse’s  called 
‘  Campbell’s  Tomb.’  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and 
weighs  nearly  three  sovereigns.  The  style 
of  the  hieroglyj)hics  is  in  xreifect  accordance 
vith  those  in  the  tombs  about  the  Great 
Pju’amid ;  and  the  hierogljqjhics  within  the 
oval  make  the  name  of  that  Pharoah 
(Cheoxrs)  of  vchom  the  pyramid  was  the 
tomb.”  Fig.  3  represents  this  ring,  and 
beside  it  is  x^laced  the  hierogljqjhic  insciix> 
tion  upon  the  face  of  the  ring,  which  is  cut 
with  the  most  minute  accuracy  and  beauty. 

Pings  of  inferior  metal,  bearing  royal 
names,  were  worn,  probably,  by  officials  of 
the  king’s  household.  The  Consul  Salt, 
aheady  alluded  to,  had  one  such  in  his  col¬ 
lection,  which  was  x^urchased  at  his  sale  by 
the  author  of  this  paper,  and  by  him  added 
to  the  remarkable  collection  of  rings  formed 
by  the  late  Lord  Londesborough.  It  is  re- 
Xrresented  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  entirely  of  bronze. 
The  name  of  Amunoph  III.  is  engraved  on 
the  oval  face  of  the  ring,  exactly  as  it  axr- 
Xrears  on  the  tablet  of  Abydus  in  the  British 
Museum.  Amunoph  (who  reigned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  YAlkinson,  B.c.  1403-1367)  is  the 


same  monarch  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Memnon  ;  and  the  colossal  “  head  of  Mem¬ 
non,”  also  x^laced  in  the  British  Museum 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Salt,  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  group  of  hieroglyxrhics  sculx^tiued  on  its 
shoulder.  There  was  another  kind  of  official 
ring,  which  we  can  recognise  from  the  de- 
scrtytion  of  Pliny,  and  of  w'hich  we  give  an 
engraving,  Fig.  5,  from  the  original  in  the 
author’s  x>ossession.  It  is  of  bronze,  and 
has  engraved  upon  its  face  the  figure  of  the 
scarabseus;  such  rings  were  worn  by  the 
Egjqjtian  soldiers. 

The  lower  classes,  who  could  not  afford 
rings  of  x^recious  metals,  but,  like  theii'  mo¬ 
dern  descendants,  coveted  the  adornment, 
Xnu'chased  those  made  of  ivory  or  x^orcelain. 
In  the  latter  material  they  abounded,  and 
are  found  in  Egyxotian  sex^ulchres  in  large 
quantities ;  they  are  very  neatly  moulded, 
and  the  devices  on  their  faces,  whether  de¬ 
picting  gods,  emblems,  or  hieroglyx^hics, 
are  generally  well  and  clearly  rendered. 

This  fondness  for  loading  the  fingers  with 
an  abundance  of  rings  is  well  disxflayed  on 
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Chapter  I. — Antique  Eestgs. 

Archaeology,  untP  a  comxoaratively  recent 
period,  was  considered  by  the  majority  of 
X^ersons  to  be  a  dull  and  uninteresting  study, 
abormding  with  dry  details  of  small  general 
interest,  which,  when  not  pompously  pre¬ 
tentious,  were,  in  the  other  extreme,  of  tri¬ 
fling  insignificance.  That  this  was  the  mere 
error  of  unacquaintance  with  the  true  x^osi- 
tion  of  archteology  as  the  handmaid  of  his¬ 
tory,  will  now  be  readily  granted,  inasmuch 
as  the  study  has  become  x^x^ular,  or  wo 
might  even  say  fashionable ;  most  English 
counties  have  societies  esx^ecially  devoted 
to  its  district  claims,  and  our  large  cities 
have  their  archceological  institutes  also. 
They  all  well  know  how  to  blend  instruction 
with  amusement ;  their  congresses  are  anti¬ 
cipated  with  x^leasure,  not  only  by  the  {Hu- 
minati,  but  by  ladies  and  young  x^ersons 
who  find  gratification  where  they  might 
have  expected  ennui.  All  this  is  due  to  the 
good  sense  which  has  divested  the  study  of 
its  ch'ier  details,  or  has  had  the  tact  to  hide 
them  beneath  agreeable  information.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  a-rchseology  in 
all  its  branches  may  be  made  pleasurable, 
abormding  as  it  does  in  curious  and  amusing 
details,  sometimes  (humorously  contrasting 
with  our  modern  manners. 

We  here  take  uxr  one  of  these  branches — • 
the  history  of  finger-rings — and  shall  briefly 
show,  in  these  chax^ters,  the  large  amount  of 
anecdote  and  curious  collateral  information 
it  abounds  in.  Oru  illustrations  will  de¬ 
pict  the  great  variety  of  design  and  orna¬ 
mental  detail  embraced  by  so  simx)le  a  thing 
as  a  hoox)  for  the  finger.  It  would  be  easy 
to  multtyly  the  literary  and  the  artistic 
branch  of  this  subject  until  a  volume  of  no 
small  bulk  resulted  from  the  laboim.  Vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  devoted  to  the  history  of 
rings — Gorlseus  among  the  older,  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  New  York,  among  the  modern 
authors.  The  ancients  had  their  Dactylio- 
tlieca,  or  collection  of  rings ;  but  they  were 
luxurious  varieties  of  rings  for  wear.  The 
modern  collections  are  historic,  illustrative 
of  x^ast  tastes  and  manners.  Of  these  the 
best  have  been  formed  by  the  late  Lord 
Londesborough  (whose  collection  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  beauty  and  value),  and 
Edmund  Waterton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  still 
lives  to  xjossess  the  best  chronological  series 
of  rings  ever  brought  together.  We  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fullest  access  to 
each  collection. 

Our  object  is  not  to  exhaust  but  merely 
to  open  the  subject,  to  touch  ux^on  its  chief 
X)oints,  to  give  the  reader  an  hour’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  most  x^robably  furnish  a  few 
authorities  in  our  engravings  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  goldsmith  who  may  wish  for 
“novelties”  from  the  past  time;  such  is 
the  imitative  Etruscan  jewellery  now  so 
fashionable ;  and  our  cuts  wfll  show  that 
“the  newest  fashion”  of  finger-rings,  the 
coiled  snake,  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

It  is  in  the  oldest  of  histories,  the  books 
of  Moses,  that  we  find  the  earliest  records 
of  the  use  of  the  finger-ring.  It  originaPy 
appears  to  have  been  a  signet,  used  as  we 
now  use  a  written  autograph;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  unchanged 
habit  of  Eastern  life  renders  the  custom  as 
common  now  as  it  was  three  thousand  years 
ago.  When  Tamar  desired  some  certain 
token  by  which  she  should  again  recognise 
Judah,  she  made  her  first  request  for  his 
signet,  and  when  the  time  of  recognition 
arrived,  it  was  duly  and  undoubtingly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all.*  Fig.  1  exhibits  the 


Fig.  3. 

with  a  royal  name.  It  is  now  preserved, 
with  his  other  Egjqrtian  antiquities,  at  New 
York,  and  is  thus  described  in  his  cata¬ 
logue ; — “This  remarkable  x^iece  of  anti- 

*  Genesis,  oliap.  xxxviii. 

t  “  Manners  and  Customs  of  Uie  Ancient  Egyptians,” 
vol.  iii.  p.  373. 


the  crossed  hands  of  a  figure  of  a  woman, 
irX^on  a  mummy  case  in  the  British  Museum. 
Here  the  thumbs  as  well  as  the  fingers  are 
encircled  by  them.  The  left  hand  is  most 
loaded ;  ux^on  the  thumb  is  a  signet  with 
hieroglyphics  on  its  surface ;  three  riirgs  on 
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the  forefinger ;  two  on  the  second,  one 
fonned  like  a  snail-shell ;  the  same  number 
on  the  next,  and  one  on  the  little  finger. 
The  right  hand  carries  only  a  thumb -ring, 
and  two  upon  the  third  finger.  These  hands 
are  cut  in  wood,  and  the  fingers  are  par¬ 
tially  broken. 

"Wilkinson  obseiwes — “  The  left  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  hand  peculiarly  privileged  to 
bear  these  ornaments  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  its  third  finger  was  decorated  with  a 
greater  number  than  any  other,  and  was 
considered  by  them,  as  by  us,  ^ar  excellence, 
the  ring-finger;  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  so  honoured  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.” 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  has  nar¬ 
rated  a  cmious  antique  legend  I  he  obtained 
in  Egypt,  concerning  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 
It  is  remarkable  as  having  spread  into  the 
legendary  history  of  all  countries,  being  still 
credited  by  the  commonality.  We  shall  have 
hereafter  to  note  its  existence  as  an  old 
London  tradition ;  but  the  version  of  the 
liistorian  is  briefly  thus  : — ^Amasis,  King  of 
Egj'pt,  conceived  an  extraordinary  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Greek,  Polycrates,  and,  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  was  attended  by  unusual 
success  in  all  bis  adventures,  reflected 
that  such  unvarjung  felicity  seldom  lasted 
thi’ough  life,  and  the  end  of  such  a  career 
was  often  calamitous.  He  therefore  advised 
him  to  propitiate  future  fortune  bj^  seeking 
some  object  whose  loss  would  produce  most 
regi’et,  and  voluntarily  casting  it  away  from 
him  where  it  could  never  be  recovered. 
Polycrates  attached  most  value  to  a  signet¬ 
ring  he  constantly  wore;  it  was  of  gold, 
set  with  an  emerald  cut  by  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  a  famed  engraver  of  gems.  He 
went  out  in  a  galley  far  on  to  the  open 
sea,  and  then  cast  his  precious  ring  into 
its  waters,  retuining  in  an  excess  of  grief. 
Some  six  days  afterwards  a  fi.sherman  came 
to  his  gate,  "bearing  a  fish  so  fine  and  large 
he  deemed  it  to  be  only  fitted  for  the  table 
of  Polycrates.  The  King  of  Samos  accepted 
the  gift,  the  fish  was  sent  to  the  royal 
kitchen,  and  on  opening  it  a  valuable  ring 
was  found  in  its  stomach.  It  was  at  once 
taken  to  Polycrates,  who  immediately  re¬ 
cognised  his  abandoned  ti’easui’e,  which  he 
now  valued  the  more  as  it  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
turned  by  dimne  interposition. 

In  the  comparatively  modem  era  of  Eo- 
man  rule  in  Egypt,  rings  of  more  fanciful 
construction  were  occasionally  worn.  In 


the  I}riti.sh  Museum  is  a  remarkable  one 
(Fig.  (>),  havingtho  convolutionsof  a  serpent, 
the  head  of  Sorapis  at  one  extremity  and  of 
Isis  at  the  other;  by  this  arrangement  one 
or  other  of  them  would  always  be  correctly 
posited  ;  it  has  also  the  fnither  advantage 
of  being  flc.xiblc  owing  to  the  gi’cat  swooi) 
of  its  curve. 

The  ancient  AssjAans,  tliough  remark¬ 
able  for  that  love  of  jewellciy  which  has 
ever  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  appear  to  have  worn  no  finger-iings. 
Yet  many  of  their  bracelets  are  admirably 
designed  for  the  jaiipioso  if  jiroduced  on  a 
limited  scale  ;  and  they  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  by  women.  Ponomi,  in  his  vo¬ 


lume  on  “Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,”  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  ‘  that  not  a  single  case  occurs, 
amidst  all  this  display  of  personal  jewellery, 
of  a  finger-ring ;  the  enthe  absence  of  this 
ornament  in  sculj)ture,  wherein  details  of 
this  nature  are  so  elaborately  and  carefully 
attended  to,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  finger-ring  was  an  ornament  then  un¬ 
known.” 

Among  the  earliest  traces  of  western 
civnhsation  the  finger-ring  appears.  Fig.  7 
is  an  Etruscan  ring  of  gold,  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  upon  the  face  are  chi¬ 
mera)  opposing  each  other.  The  style  and 
treatment  of  this  subject  partakes  largely 
of  the  ancient  character  of  Eastern  art,  and 
hke  that  is  very  decisive  and  conventional. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  literally  revelled 
in  rings  of  all  styles  and  sizes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  in  design  and  ex¬ 
quisite  in  finish  than  Greek  jewellery,  and 
the  custom  of  decorating  their  dead  with 
the  most  valued  of  these  ornaments,  has 
fuimished  modern  museums  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  sj^ecimens.  Figs.  8  and  9 
are  copied  from  originals  found  in  the  more 
modem  Etruscan  sepulchres,  and  are  pro¬ 
bably  contemporaiy  with  the  earhest  days 
of  the  Eoman  empire.  Fig.  8  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  finger ;  being  made  of  the 
pm’est  gold,  it  is  naturally  shghtly  elastic  ; 
but  the  hoop  is  not  j)erfected,  each  extre¬ 


mity  ending  in  a  broad  leaf-shaped  orna¬ 
ment,  most  delicately  banded  with  threads 
of  beaded  and  twisted  wire,  acting  as  a 
brace  upon  the  finger.  Fig.  9  is  equally 
mei’itorious ;  the  solid  haft-ring  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  small  golden  chain  attached  to 
it  by  a  loop  jjassing  over  studs ;  the  links 
of  this  chain  are  perfectly  flexible,  and  of 
extreme  delicacy;  they  resemble  the  mo¬ 
dem  guard-chain,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  modern  chain  imitates  the  ancient  one  ; 
and  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our  re¬ 
searches  wdth  very  many  other  instances  of 
the  oft-repeated  fact,  ‘  ‘  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.” 

This  ring  mania  was  not  content  with 
considering  the  ring  as  an  ornament,  or 
even  as  a  talisman  :  a  new  science  was  re¬ 
vealed,  the  Dactyl iomancia,  so  named  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  ring  and  divi¬ 
nation.  The  perfoi'inanco  of  its  mysteries 
was  in  itself  so  simple,  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  add  certain  formulae,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  expressive.  A  ring 
was  held,  suspended  by  a  fine  thread,  over 
a  round  table,  on  the  edge  of  which  w'ere 
placed  counters  engraved  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  thi’oad  was  shaken 
until  the  ring,  touching  the  letters,  had 
ainitod  as  many  as  formed  an  answer  to  a 
(|uostion  ju’oviously  put.  This  operation 
was  preceded  and  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies.  The  ring  was  consecrated  with 
divci's  mystci'ious  foims.  The  person  who 
held  it  Avas  arrayed  in  linen  only ;  a  circle 
was  shaved  round  his  head,  and  in  his  hand 
ho  hold  a  branch  of  verveine.  Before  com¬ 
mencing  the  gods  w'cre  appeased  by  prayer.* 

The  sim])lc.st  and  most  useful  form  of  ring, 
and  that,  by  consequence,  adopted  by  the 
people  of  ail  early  nations,  was  the  i)lain 

»  Barrera,  “  Ilidtorj-  of  Gems  and  Jewels.” 


elastic  hooi),  as  shovra  in  Fig.  10.  Cheap  in 
construction  and  convenient  in  wear,  it  may 
be  safely  said  to  have  been  generally  patro¬ 
nised  ft’om  the  most  ancient  to  the  most 
modern  times.  Fig.  11  gives  us  the  old 
form  of  a  ring  made  in  the  shape  of  a  coiled 


Fig.  10. 

serpent,  equally  ancient,  equally  far-spread 
in  the  old  world,  and  which  has  had  a  very 
large  sale  among  oui’selves  as  a  “  decided 
novelty.”  In  fact  it  has  been  the  most 
successful  design  our  ring-makers  have 
produced  of  late  years.  Yet  this  antique 
ring  may  add  another  “new  idea”  to  the 
modern  designer.  It  is  “  made  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  some  of  our  steel  rings  which  we 
use  to  hold  household  keys,  widening  their 
circle  by  pressure.  In  this  finger-ring  the 
part  in  the  mouth  is  inserted  loose,  so  as  to 
draw  out  and  increase  to  the  size  of  the 
ch’cle  needed.”* 

Though  a  great  variety  of  form  and 
detail  was  adojited  by  Greek  and  Eoman 
goldsmiths  for  the  rings  they  so  largely 
manufactured,  the  most  general  and  lasting 
resembled  Fig.  12,  a  Eoman  ring,  probably 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  which  is  now  in  the 
author’s  possession,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Eoman  camp  at  Silchester, 
Berkshire.  The  gold  of  the  ring  is  massive 
at  the  face,  making  a  strong  setting  for  the 
cornehan,  which  is  engraved  with  the  figure 
of  a  female  bearing  corn  and  fruit.  By  far 
the  greater  majority  of  Eoman  rings  ex¬ 
humed  at  home  and  abroad  are  of  this 
fashion,  which  recommends  itself  by  a  dig¬ 
nified  simpheity,  telling,  by  quantity  and 
quality  of  metal  and  stone,  its  true  value, 
without  any  obtrusive  aid. 

Sometimes  a  single  ring  was  constracted 
to  appear  hke  a  group  of  two  or  three  upon 
the  finger,  klr.  Edwards  has  furnished  us 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


with  the  example,  Fig.  13.  “  It  has  the 

appearance  of  three  rings  united,  widened 
in  the  front  and  tapering  within  the  hand. 
"Upon  the  wide  part  of  each  are  two  letters, 
the  whole  forming  ‘  ZHCAIO,  Mayest  thou 
lived  The  Eomans  often  preferred  the 
Greek  language  in  their  most  familiar 
customs.” 

Among  the  beautiful  objects  of  antique 
Art  collected  by  B.  Hertz,  Esq.,  and  sold  by 
auction  in  1859,  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  were 
many  antique  rings  inscribed  with  sen¬ 
tences  and  mottoes  of  a  remarkable  kind. 
Those  bearing  Greek  inscriptions  were  the 
wordiest;  such  as — “I  love  not  lest  I  go 
astray ;  but  I  observe  well,  and  I  laugh.” — 
‘  ‘  They  say  what  they  will ;  let  them  say, 
I  care  not.”  Many  were  evidently  memo¬ 
rials  of  friendship ;  one  represented  a  hand 
pulling  the  lobe  of  an  ear,  with  the  word 
“Eemember;”  another,  with  a  similar  de¬ 
vice,  with  the  motto  “  Eemind  me  of  the 
noble  character.”  Others  were  inscribed — 

*  The  cut  and  description  is  copied  from  “Tlie  History  and 
Poetrj'  of  Finger-Rings,”  by  Charles  Edwards,  Counsellor- 
at-Law,  New  York;  one  of  the  pleasantest  little  books 
which  the  American  press  has  added  to  English  literature. 


EYTTXI  —  “Good  luck  to  you,”  and 
“  I  bring  luck  to  Mm  who  wears  tMs  ring.” 
Among  the  Latin  inscriptions  were  simple 
good  wishes  expressed  in  the  words  ‘  ‘  Vivas  ” 
and  “Bene;”  or  sentiments  expressed  in 
few  words,  such  as — “  Love  me,  I  will  love 
thee;”  “Come,  I  will  not;”  “  Be  greeted, 
Fabiana.”  Many  were  simply  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  wearers,  such  as 
VLB.  PRISCELL^  ( ‘  ‘  the  ring  of  Ulpia 
Priscilla”) ;  sometimeswith  two  names,  as — 
Valeria  Cleopatra  and  Hermadion  Csesaris. 
A  massive  silver  ring  inscribed  with  the 
name  “  Sabbina”  is  engraved  (Eig.  14)  from 
the  original  intheLondesborough  collection. 

We  place  beside  it  a  ring  with  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  device,  but  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
looked  on  with  singular  interest.  It  is 
marked  with  the  Labarura,  the  oldest  sacred 


Fig.  14.  Fig,  15. 

monogram  of  Chiistianity,  which  Constan¬ 
tine  believed  he  saw  in  a  vision,  and  placed 
upon  his  victorious  standard  and  his  coins, 
with  the  motto — “  Li  hoc  signo  vinces!” 
TMs  ring  came  from  the  Eoman  sepulchre 
of  an  early  CM’istian,  and  the  hand  for 
wMch  it  was  originally  fasMoned  may  have 
aided  in  the  conquering  war  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor ;  or  may  have  been  con¬ 
vulsed  in  an  agonising  death,  “  tM’own 
to  the  beasts  ”  of  the  cii’cus,  but  reposing 
after  death  with  the  first  martyrs  to  the 
faith. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  suggests  to  the 
CMistians  of  Ms  era,  that  they  should  have 
engraved  devices  of  symbolic  meaning 
allusive  to  their  faith,  in  place  of  the  hea¬ 
then  deities  and  other  subjects  cut  by  Roman 
lapidaries ;  such  as  a  dove,  which  sym¬ 
bolises  life  eternal  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a 
palm-branch,  peace ;  an  anchor,  hope ;  a 
sMp  in  full  sail,  the  church  ;  and  others  of 
similar  import. 

Gorius  has  preserved  a  representation  of 
a  gold  ring  (here  copied)  wMch  he  believes 


to  have  been  presented  by  a  Roman  lady  to 
the  victorious  charioteer  in  the  horse-races ; 
it  is  of  peculiar  form,  but  one  that  was  a 
favourite  with  Roman  wearers.  The  bust 
of  the  donor  appears  on  the  summit  of  the 
ring,  and  on  each  side  are  the  heads  of 
reined  horses,  as  shown  in  our  cut.  Her 
name  is  engraved  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoop,  and  on  each  side  AMOR-OSPIS. 
The  latter  properly  being  HOSPES,  having 
the  aspirate  oiMtted  and  an  I  for  an  E,  in¬ 
duces  Gorius  to  consider  it  a  late  work  of 
the  Roman  era. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ring-hand 
and  the  ring-finger,  but  have  not  noted  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  placing  the  wedding 
ring’ on  that  finger.  It  resulted  from  an 
inaccurate  belief  that  a  nerve  went  from 
thence  to  the  heart.  That  the  ancients 
were  indiscriminate  in  the  use  of  their 
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fingers  as  recipients  for  rings  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown ;  hlr.  Waterton  has  placed  in 
his  curious  Dactyliotlieca  the  forefinger 
from  a  bronze  statue  of  late  Eoman  work¬ 
manship,  wearing  a  large  ring  upon  the 
second  joint.  In  Germany  it  is  still  cus¬ 


tomary  to  wear  the  ring  in  this  fashion,  a 
custom  they  evidently  borrowed  from  their 
Roman  subjugators,  and  have  retained 
through  every  century  of  change  since  then. 

E.  W.  Eaieholt. 


EECEXT  SCIENTIFIC  AIDS  TO  ART. 

ANILDfE  AND  COAL-TAE  COLOURS. 

As  a  considerable  period  bas  elapsed  since 
any  account  has  appeared  in  this  Journal  of 
the  wonderful  colours  obtained  from  coal- 
tar,  the  last  paper  on  the  subject  bavmg 
been  communicated  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  in 
1859,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  on  this  remarkable  source 
of  dyeing  materials,  so  interesting  to  printers 
of  fabrics,  dyers,  paper-stainers,  chromo- 
lithographers,  and  even  to  artists. 

The  beauty  and  bloom  of  these  new  colours 
immensely  surpass  those  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  hues  formerly  obtained  from  m.adder, 
indigo,  cochineal,  safflower,  &c.,  and  since 
Mr.  Hunt  described  the  mauve  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
kin,  many  other  colours  from  the  same  fer¬ 
tile  soiu’ce  have  been  discovered,  of  wMch 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  of 
them  riv'al  in  brilKancy  the  flowers  of  na¬ 
ture  herself.  Thus,  from  the  dark,  sticky, 
and  noisome  fluid  called  coal-tar,  chemists 
and  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  following  variety  of  colours  : — ■ 
pui’ples  (many  shades),  blues,  reds,  pinks, 
greens,  yellows,  orange,  brown,  black. 

In  the  present  series  of  papers  we  propose 
to  describe  the  processes  by  wMch  many  of 
these  colours  are  manufactured,  and  also  to 
epitomise  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Hofmann,  so  as  to  give  our  readers 
a  clear  view  of  the  present  state  of  oui’ 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  rapid  progress  wMch, 
in  a  very  few  years,  has  so  largely  developed 
the  commercial  application  of  Dr.  Hof- 
mann’s  chemical  discoveries.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  infer,  firom  the  experience  of 
these  few  years,  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  dyes  derived  from  coal-tar  will 
completely  displace  aU-  others,  as  they  have 
already  materially  diminished  the  use  I  of 
such  dyes  as  cocMneal,  safflower,  and  prus- 
siate  of  potash.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
production  of  these  new  colours  will  be 
cheapened,  and  their  fastness  improvred,  from 
which  it  may  he  predicted  that  the  most 
renowned  and  hitherto  valuable  dye-stuffs, 
sucb  as  indigo  and  madder,  wiE  in  their 
turn  be  superseded.  Should  tMs  prove  to 
be  the  case,  so  far  from  tMs  country  de¬ 
pending  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  dyeing 
materials,  as  upon  India  and  South  America 
for  indigo,  Erance,  Tiukey,  Holland,  and 
Sicily  for  madder,  Spain  for  safflower,  and 
Mexico  for  cocMneal,  we  shall  prepare  our 
own  more  splendid  dyes  from  our'  coal¬ 
fields,  in  wMch  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
antediluvian  times  has  stored  up  for  oui’ 
use  the  coloured  sunbeams  of  countless 
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ages.  Eurtber,  tMs  production  of  coal-tar 
colours  will  also  bring  some  alteration  in  our 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries, 
from  the  fact  that  besides  ceasing  to  impoii 
the  various  dyeing  materials  mentioned 
above,  we  shall  i')robably  supply  the  world, 
as  in  fact  we  havre  done  of  late  years  Erance, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  if  not  vfitb  the 
actual  dyes,  at  least  vnth  the  substances  fr-om 
which  they  are  derived.  As  a  proof  that 
tMs  inference  is  not  exaggerated,  it  may  be 
stated  that  we  now  export  to  several  parts  of 
the  world  the  substance  called  salammomac 
(one  of  several  ammoniacal  salts  which  may 
be  prepared  with  the  ammonia  generated  in 
the  distillation  of  coal),  instead  of  imj^orting 
a  few  tons,  as  formerly,  from  Ammonia,  in 
Lybia.  Another  example  is,  that  instead  of 
procuring  alum  from  the  Eoman  states,  and, 
until  recently,  from  MTiitby  shales,  we  now 
manufacture  and  supply  the  world  with 
ammoniacal  alum,  obtained  fr'om  the  refuse 
of  coal-pits  and  gas-works. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  properties  of  the  fifty  compounds 
which  chemists  have  succeeded  in  isolating, 
and  which  are  produced  during  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  coal,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  following  six  substances 
chiefly  have,  uj)  to  the  present  time,  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
coloiu’s  : — Benzine  (or  Benzole),  Toluol, 
Aniline,  Toluidine,  Carbobc  acid,  Naph¬ 
thaline,  and  Rosalie  acid.  Of  these  six,  am- 
liiie  may  be  considered  the  most  impoilant, 
and  although  it  exists  in  coal-tar,  and,  as 
such,  was  used  by  Mr.  Perkin  in  Ms  first 
experiments,  still  the  progress  of  orgamc 
chemistry  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  is  now 
found  cheaper  and  more  easy  to  produce  it 
artificially.  The  great  impoilance  now  ac¬ 
quired  by  aniline  will  justify  a  few  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  its  production,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  chemical  reactions  upon 
which  it  depends. 

In  1835  the  illustrious  Michael  Earaday 
discovered  in  the  products  of  coal  distillation 
a  substance  wMch  he  called  benzole,  but  it 
was  Mr.  Charles  Mansfield  who  in  1848 
first  noticed  its  presence  in  any  quantity  in 
coal-tar ;  and  it  is  tMs  substance  (well  known 
to  the  puhHc  as  a  remover  of  grease  stains,  as 
a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  &c. )  wMch  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  aniline  by  the  following  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction Impure  commercial  benzine  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  wMch 
gives  rise  to  nitro-benzine,  or  artificial  oil 
of  bitter  almonds ;  tMs  in  its  tui’n  is  mixed 
with  acetic  acid  and  ii’on  filings,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  few  hours,  during  wMch  time  a 
chemical  action  takes  place,  converting  the 
nitro-benzine  into  amline.  To  isolate  the 
aniline  fi’om  the  mass,  the  whole  is  placed 
in  an  iron  cylinder  and  distilled ;  and  after  a 
fuL’ther  distillation  it  is  ready  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of  colour’s.  TMs  discovery 
of  the  artificial  production  of  anihne  bu’- 
nishes  a  curious  instance  of  the  combination 
for  practical  results  of  the  labour’s  of  various 
scientific  men,  working  without  concert  and 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Thus  Eara¬ 
day  discovers  benzine  inEngland ;  hLtseber- 
lich,  nitro-benzine  at  Berlin  ;  another  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  (Unverdorhen),  a  substance 
wMcb  he  calls  crystalline,  and  wMch_  is 
subsequently  called  by  Eritsebe,  a  Russian 
chemist,  aniline,  from  anil,  the  Portuguese 
name  for  indigo  ;  and  lastly,  Dr.  Hofmann, 
in  1842,  discovers  anihne  among  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  coal-tar ;  so  that  we  may  say  that 
the  researches  of  emuient  chemists  have 
converted  the  benzine  of  Earaday  into  the 
aniline  of  Hofmann. 

The  last-named  learned  cheiMst  has  lately 
made  the  extraordinary  disco’V’ery  that  prue 
aniline  is  not  a  colour-producing  agent,  hut 
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that  it  must  be  mixed  vritb  an  homologous 
substance  called  toluidine  to  be  susceptible 
of  yielding  coloui’s ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
anilines  of  commerce  are  ■well  adapted  for 
the  manirfactiu’e  of  dyeing  materials,  a  jiro- 
2:)ortion  of  toluidine  being  al’ways  contained 
in  them. 

Parples. — AYe  shall  first  giye  a  sketch  of 
the  yarious  2)ui-ples  -which  haye  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  commerce,  treating  them  in  the 
order  of  dates.  The  first  tar  colour’  -which 
■was  made  ayadable  in  23ractice,  -was  that 
discoyered  by  Mr.  Perkin  in  1856,  and 
introduced  in  1857  under  the  name  of  mauye. 
It  -was  ^irejiared  by  the  folio-wing  simple  j^ro- 
cess  ; — Aniline -was  combined  with  suljjhuric 
acid,  and  mixed  ydth  bichromate  of  potash, 
■when  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  oxydised  the 
aniline,  and  conyerted  it  into  -what  is  com¬ 
mercially  kno-wn  as  aniline  iDui’i^le  or  mauye. 
To  extract  from  the  black  mass  thus  ju’o- 
duced,  the  colour  called  by  Mr.  Perkin 
“  mauyine,”  it  is  necessary  first  to  -nnsh 
the  mass  w’ith  water,  and,  -w’hen  di’y,  -with 
coal  naphtha,  -which  remoyes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  dark  bro-wn  substance  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  mass  then  easily  yields  its  purjrle 
dye  to  alcohol ;  or  the  black  mass  first  j^ro- 
duced  may  bo  ti'eated  -wntli  acetic  acid, 
■which  effects  more  sim2)ly  the  solution  of 
the  colouring  matter,  and  this,  or  the  alco¬ 
holic  sokation,  may  be  at  once  used  for 
dyeing  or  jirinting.  To  enable  this  to  com¬ 
pete  with  others,  yarious  jn’ocesses  haye 
from  time  to  time  been  ado^Jted  to  still 
further  imijroye  this  coloiu’,  into  the  details 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  It 
should,  howeyer,  be  stated  that  Mr.  Perkin 
has  succeeded  in  isolating  niamnne,  by 
adding  a  solution  of  hydi’ate  of  jiotash  to 
a  boning  solution  of  commercial  crystallised 
man-vine,  when,  after  a  short  time,  a  crystal¬ 
line  body  is  deposited,  which  only  requires 
to  be  -washed  with  alcohol  and  water  to 
become  i^erfectly  joui-e.  Mr.  Perkin  has 
I  colouring  matter  to  be  a  dis¬ 

tinct  organic  substance,  of  a  black  glittering 
appearance,  and  a  most  j^owerful  base,  caj^a- 
1  ble  of  combining  with  acids,  eyen  caibonic 
acid.  Fiu’ther,  mauyine  is  characterised  by 
its  solubilitj’-  in  alcohol,  and  by  its  foiming  a 
yiolet  solution,  wliich  immediately  becomes 
2-)ur]3le  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

This  important  puiqile  colour  had  no 
sooner  a}32)carod,  than  niimerous  methods 
w’ore  discoyered  of  attaining  the  same  or 
similar  results.  For  cxamj^le,  Messrs.  De- 
pouilly  and  Lauth  oxydised  commercial 
aniline  bj-  moans  of  hjqiochlorito  of  lime  ; 
Mr.  Ki  ly  employed  a  mixture  of  peroxide 
of  manj^aneso  and  surjihuric  acid ;  Mr.  Grc- 
ville  Mill  iams,  2)crratiuganato  of  ])otash ; 
Afr.  I).  1 'rice,  peroxide  of  lead  ;  and  Messrs. 
Dale  and  Caro,  pcrchloride  of  C02)per  and 
chloi’ide  of  sodium.  Subscqiiently  several 
n>nv  methods  differing  entirely  from  these 
were  devised,  upon  -s^’hich  a  few  words  should 
bo  said,  as  tliey  have  been  more  or  loss 
extensively  employed.  Thus,  the  Pegina 
2>urple,  tliHcrjvered  by  klr.  Nicholson,  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  red  dye  to  be  2*rc- 
ecn*:lv  de  eribed,  called  Afagenta,  in  a  suit¬ 
able  ye-,  e!  to  a  temper.ature  of  about  '100°, 
when  a  chemical  action  occurs,  by  wliich 
ammonia  is  libor.atcd,  and  the  ])ur’])lo  jiro- 
duci'd.  The  black  mass  remaining  in  the 
V';  i  .el  is  then  treated  with  acetic  acid,  whicli 
di-  olves  a  magnificent  purfde  colour,  re¬ 
quiring  only  mixing  with  alcohol  to  be 
ready  fVm  uw.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
most  bc-autiful  piii-jile  yet  pn-oduced  is  duo 
to  ,a  discovery  of  Dr.  Ilofinann’s,  made 
during  his  recent  scientific  investigations  on 
the  ehemical  composition  of  the.so  remark¬ 
able  dyes.  This  new  colour,  which  is  called 
“  Hofmann  s  Pnmula  Purple,”  is  prcjiarcd 


by  Messrs.  Simjison,  Maule,  and  Nicholson, 
the  great  manufacturers  of  tar  colours  in 
England,  by  the  folio-wing  jirocess,  or  some 
slight  modification  of  it.  They  take  one  jiart 
of  rosaniline  (this  organic  colour-giving 
base  of  magenta  or  roseine  will  be  fully 
described  in  our  next  jiaiier),  tw’o  ^larts  of 
iodide  of  ethyl,  and  two  jiarts  of  methylated 
alcohol ;  the  whole  is  heated  for  three  or 
foiu-  hours  at  a  temjDerature  of  212°,  in  a 
suitable  metallic  vessel  callable  of  siq^^jort- 
ing  jDi'essure,  when  the  whole  of  the  ro¬ 
saniline  is  com’erted  into  a  new  coloui’ing 
substance.  To  obtain  the  colour  from  it,  it 
is  sim2)ly  necessary  to  allow  the  mass  in 
the  vessel  to  cool,  a,nd  to  dissolve  it  in 
methylated  alcohol,  which  solution  may  be 
at  once  used  for  dyeing  and  j)rinting ;  but 
no  doubt  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.  find  it 
not  only  advantageous  to  remove  from  the 
mass  the  iodine  it  may  contain,  and  also  to 
further  purify  the  colour  by  other  chemical 
jirocesses.  It  may  be  stated  with  truth 
that  the  “Primula  Purjile”  is  the  finest 
shade  of  i^urple  yet  produced. 

It  is  highly  jirobable  that  the  successful 
introduction  of  these  magnificent  colours 
in  arts  and  manufactures  would  haye  been 
less  raj^id,  but  for  the  discovery  in  1856 
of  another  fast  luir^ile  from  Hchens,  by 
Mr.  Mamas  (of  the  firm  of  Guinon,  Mamas, 
and  Bonnet),  of  Lyons,  the  beauty  of  wliich 
colour  tended  greatly  to  stimulate  the  iiublic 
taste  for  fast  ^nujile  on  the  Continent,  and 
then  in  England,  and  thus  materially  as¬ 
sisted  in  overcoming  the  inertia  and  reluct¬ 
ance  of  dyers  and  printers  to  incur  the 
great  exjiense  at  that  time  involved  in  the 
aiijilication  of  tar  iiurjiles. 

The  next  coal-tar  colour  brought  under 
public  notice  was  a  red  dye,  which  received 
the  name  of  Magenta  or  Solferino.  The 
first  scientific  glimpse  of  the  existence  of 
this  colour  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Hofmann, 
in  1843  ;  it  was  fiuther  noticed,  in  1856,  by 
Mr.  Natanson,  but  was  fully  described  by 
Dr.  Hofmann  in  1858.  There  is  consequently 
no  doubt  that  his  researches  suggested  to 
Mr.  Verguin,  a  chemist  of  Lyons,  the  idea 
of  substituting  the  action  of  anhydrous 
bichloride  of  tin  on  aniline  for  that  of 
tetrachloride  of  carbon,  emjiloyed  by  Hof¬ 
mann.  Dr.  Hofmann’s  process  was  imther 
developed  by  Mr.  Gerberkeller,  and  carried 
out  on  a  2iractical  scale  at  Mulhouse,  where, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission 
of  scientific  men,  the  red  colo-ur  of  Hofmann, 
generated  by  the  action  of  tetrachloride 
of  carbon  on  aniline,  was  produced  in  large 
quantities.  It  was  Mr.  Verguin’s  jn’oeess, 
however,  which  was  first  commercially 
adopted,  and  a  rod  manufactured  by  it  was 
for  some  time  sold,  under  the  name  of  Fuch- 
sine,  by  Messrs.  Ecnard  Freres,  of  Lyons, 
who  jirepared  it  by  heating  to  ebullition  in 
an  earthenware  vessel  a  mixture  of  ten 
jiarts  of  aniline  and  seven  parts  of  bichloride 
of  tin,  either  anhydrous  or  hydi’ated.  After 
this  mixture  had  boiled  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  it  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
boiled  with  water,  which  dissolved  the 
colouring  matter.  To  separate  and  jmrify 
it,  the  lichly-coloiircd  solution  thus  obtained 
was  jiartially  saturated  -with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then,  l^y  the  addition  of  a  little 
co7nmon  salt,  the  aniline  red  was  liberated 
in  tlio  form  of  a  paste,  which  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol  water,  or  acetic  acid,  was  ready 
for  the  dyer’s  or  jjrintcr’s  use.  The  extra- 
oi'dinai’y  brilliancy  of  the  colour  of  fuchsine, 
so  far  surpassing  anything  then  known, 
attractfid  so  much  attention,  that  many 
scientific  and  practical  men  made  great 
efforts  to  devise  other  moans  for  its  jiro- 
d action,  among.st  whom  may  bo  cited 
Mr.  D.  Price,  who.so  ^ivocess  was  adopted 


by  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson, 
and  consisted  in  boiling  a  solution  of  sul- 
jihate  of  aniline  vith  binoxide  of  lead.  The 
coloru’ing  matter,  called  roseine,  was  then 
dissolved  vnth  water,  and  after  further  puri¬ 
fication  was  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Gerber¬ 
keller  also  ju’oduced  a  beautiful  shade  of 
magenta,  which  he  called  azaleine,  and 
prepared  it  by  acting  on  aniline  vntli  nitrate 
of  mercui’y.  Messrs.  Louth  and  Deiiouilly 
substituted  nitric  acid  for  the  nitrate  of 
mercuiy ;  Messrs.  Dale  and  Caro,  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  lead  on  hydrochlorate  of  aniline ; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  jierchloride  of 
antimony;  but  the  process  now  generally 
adojited  is  one  first  brought  to  iiubhc  notice 
by  Dr.  Medlock,  and  further  improved  by 
Messrs.  De  Laii'e  and  Girard.  Dr.  Med- 
lock’s  jirocess  consists  in  heating  together 
a  mixtru’e  of  ch’j’-  arsenic  acid  with  aniline, 
to  a  tem^ierature  near  that  of  the  boiling 
point  of  aniline  itself,  when  the  mixtui’e 
assumes  a  purple  colour’ ;  it  is  then  diluted 
with  water  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  aque¬ 
ous  solution  contains  the  colouring  matter, 
whilst  a  tarry  substance  remains  behind. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Medlock  did 
not  give  a  more  complete  and  precise  de¬ 
scription  of  his  method  of  producing  roseine 
with  arsenic  acid,  for  he  would  then  have 
secured  for  this  country  the  honoru  of 
having  dewsed  the  best  means  of  makmg 
this  important  dyeing  material.  To  obviate 
the  irregularity  in  the  quantity  of  colour 
23roduced,  in  consequence  of  the  varying 
pro23ortions  of  water  existing  in  di’y  arsenic 
acid,  the  following  more  ^lerfect  i^rocess  of 
Messrs.  De  Laire  and  Girard  is  that  now 
generally  j^referred.  It  consists  in  well 
mixing  twelve  2)arts  of  arsenic  acid,  twelve 
of  water,  and  ten  of  commercial  aniline, 
and  after  the  mixtui’e  has  become  solid, 
heating  it  gradually  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  320°.  After  four  or  five  hours 
it  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  mass  jiresents 
a  cojijiery  hue  similar  to  that  of  Florentme 
bronze.  This  colouring-matter  is  highly 
soluble  in  water  and  other  solvents,  and 
imparts  to  them  a  fine  juujile-red  tint, 
which  could  be  used  for  dyeing  iiui’jioses, 
but  the  exigencies  of  trade  have  forced  the 
manufactui’ers  to  luu’ify  it  more  and.  more 
until  they  have  gradually  reached  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  chemical  pui’ity.  All  who  visited 
the  chemical  department  of  the  last  exhi¬ 
bition  must  have  noticed  the  splendid 
crowns  formed  of  well-defined  crystals  of 
aniline  red,  called  magenta  or  roseine,  in 
which  the  French,  although  they  exjoected 
to  be  unrivalled  in  this  class  of  production, 
were  distanced  by  Messrs.  SimjDSon,  Maule, 
and  Nicholson.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  various 
methods  adopted  for  i^uilfying  the  crude 
aniline  reds,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  the  following  process  is  used  to  remove 
some  of  the  salts  of  aniline,  tarry  matters, 
&c.  The  imiirue  colour  is  boiled  vlth  an 
excess  of  alkali,  which  liberates  and  expels 
the  unaltered  aniline,  and  fixes  the  acids 
with  which  it  was  combined.  The  insoluble 
portion  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of 
acid,  generally  speaking  acetic,  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  coloui’ing-matter,  leaving  behind 
the  tarry  substances.  To  the  acid  solution 
is  then  added  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  to 
repi’ccii^itate  the  colour,  which  is  slightly 
washed  with  water,  and  then  redissolved  in 
acid.  If  the  solution  is  then  concentrated, 
beautiful  crystals,  having  the  brilliant  aj)- 
l^earance  of  cantharides’  wings,  are  produced, 
which  in  this  case  will  be  acetate  of  rogani- 
line,  or  the  roseine  of  Messrs.  Simpson, 
Maule,  and  Nicholson. 

F.  Grace  O^al-veet. 
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AET  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROYINCES. 

Edinburgh. — The  thii’ty-seventh  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  xVcadeiny  has  been 
published.  We  regret  we  cannot  refer  to  it  at 
any  length,  for  the  past  year  has  been  an  event¬ 
ful  one  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  lost  its  late  president.  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon,  E.A.,  and  one  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members,  Mr.  Dyce,  E.A.  The  re¬ 
port,  which  is  altogether  most  satisfactory  as 
regards  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  alludes  to  many  matters  connected  with 
Scottish  Ai’t  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 
The  sales  at  the  last  exhibition  reached  a  larger 
amount  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

H.\milton. — A  memorial  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton  is  to  be  erected  in  this  town  by  public 
subscription.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  monu¬ 
mental  portico  enclosing  a  statue  of  the  Duke. 

Dublin. — The  School  of  Art  in  this  city,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Great  Britain,  is  progressing^ 
most  favoiu’ably.  The  niunbers  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  drawing,  in  public  and  other 
schools,  have  increased  during  the  past  year 
from  900  to  2,080,  and  the  sound  instruction 
afforded  in  elementary  drawing  in  such  schools 
has  become  a  valuable  part  of  general  education. 
Since  October,  1863,  the  Dublin  School  has  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ljme. 

Bristol. — The  friends  and  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  this  city  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  yearly 
report,  read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  states  that  the  classes,  both 
day  and  evening,  have  been  well  attended,  good 
discipline  has  been  maintained  in  the  school, 
and  the  drawings  executed,  especially  the  studies 
from  natm’al  history,  show  considerable  advance 
on  former  years.  The  report  also  states  that 
the  services  of  the  head-master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ham- 
mersley,  F.S.A.,  wiE  cease  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  apiilication  has  been  made  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Ai-t  for  the  no¬ 
mination  of  a  gentleman  to  succeed  him.  The 
financial  statement  shows  a  balance  of  nearly 
£19  in  favour  of  the  school. 

Carlisle.- — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Carlisle 
School  of  Art  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  able 
address,  alluded  in  no  very  measimcd  terms  to 
the  waste  of  money  on  the  South  Kensington 
IMuseum,  while  the  Schools  of  Art  thi'oughout 
the  country  were  left  comparatively  destitute 
of  assistance  of  almost  every  kind.  The  Carlisle 
School  is  altogether  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Gloucester. — The  authorities  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  have  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  six 
of  the  works  sent  up  by  students  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Stroud  Schools  of  Art  at  the  last 
national  competition  ;  the  object  of  the  purchase 
being  to  use  these  drawings  as  studies  for  other 
schools.  The  circumstance  is  equally  creditable 
to  the  master  of  the  school  and  to  those  pupils 
whose  works  have  been  selected. 

Lewes. — The  memorial  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  intended  for  the  County  Hall  of  this 
town,  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Foley.  It 
consists  simply  of  a  bust  and  a  carved  pedestal. 
In  the  former  the  Duke  wears  a  military  uni¬ 
form,  over  which  is  thrown  a  cloak ;  and  on  the 
latter  is  described  a  character  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  mankind.  The  cost  of  the  memorial 
is  defrayed  by  subscription. 

Lincoln. — The  first  meeting  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Art,  and  also  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  new  school,  was  held  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting,  and  the  eloquent  speeches  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  Dean  of  Lincoln 
were  especially  listened  to  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  During  the  evening  a  valuable  timepiece 
was  presented  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Taylor,  the  ma.ster, 
by  Mr.  Eichardson,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
students,  in  token  of  their  esteem. 

Manchester. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Academy  of  Arts  was  held  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  report  speaks  favour¬ 
ably  of  the  condition  of  the  Academy,  which 


has  now  entered  on  its  fifth  year  ;  it  numbers 
twenty  members,  of  whom  foiu’  are  non-resident : 
it  has  also  two  associate  members.  The  late 
president,  Mr.  J.  L.  Brodie,  haidng  removed  to 
London,  Mr.  W.  K.  Kcehng,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  London  Institute  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  councE  notices  vdth  satisfaction  that  the 
advantages  of  study  afforded  by  the  Academy 
were  becoming  better  understood,  not  only  by 
members,  associates,  and  students,  but  also  by 
several  architects  who  had  appEed  for  admission. 

Norwich.  —  The  prizes,  which  included 
eighteen  medals,  awarded  at  the  last  examination 
of  the  students  in  the  Norwich  School  of  Art, 
were  distributed  at  a  meeting  of  the  pupEs,  them 
friends  and  supporters,  towards  the  close  of  the 
past  year.  In  the  coimse  of  the  preEminary 
remarks  made  by  the  chaiiman,  Mr.  Burwell, 
he  stated  that  a  deputation,  important  in  num¬ 
bers  and  position,  had  had  an  interview  with 
Earl  Gramdlle,  at  the  office  of  the  Privy 
CouncE,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  certain 
modifications  with  regard  to  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made,  and  measimes  adopted 
for  obtaining  a  parliamentary  committee  on  the 
alleged  grievances  of  the  proidncial  schools. 

SouTHAHRTON. — The  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  in  this  tovm  was 
made  by  Mr.  S.  Hart,  E.A.,  one  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors,  in  November  last,  when  387 
drawings  of  various  kinds  were  worked  in  the 
presence  of  the  examiner,  who  expressed  himself 
much  gratified  with  the  general  excellence  of 
wffiat  was  done.  Mr.  Hart  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Southhampton  School  should  be 
located  in  a  building  like  the  Victoria  Eooms, 
which  afford  neither  light  nor  space  adequate 
to  the  requmements  of  the  pupils. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  others  interested  in  the  York  School  of  Art 
took  place  in  the  month  of  November.  Lord 
Houghton  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  his  pre¬ 
fatory  remarks  said,  that  rrhen  he  was  a  memlier 
of  the  House  of  Commons  he  took  a  different 
view  from  the  government  on  the  question  of 
pajmient  to  schools  by  residts.  But  whatever 
rules  w^ere  estabEshed  by  the  Department,  he 
trusted  would  be  submitted  to  cheerfully,  and 
made  the  best  of,  however  impalatable  they 
nught  be.  We  confess  not  to  see  the  force  of 
Lord  Houghton’s  logic,  nor  the  justice  and  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  his  recommendations. 

Yorkshire  Art-Union. — At  the  time  when 
the  terrible  catastrophe  took  place  in  Sheffield 
by  the  biu’sting  of  the  reservom,  a  collection  of 
pictures,  got  together  by  the  comnnttee  of  the 
YorkshEe  Ai't-IJnion,  was  exhibited  in  that 
town ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  these  works 
were  sent  to  Leeds,  and  subsequently  'were  trans¬ 
ferred  again  to  Sheffield  for  exhibition,  thus 
affording  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  county  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  The  collection  includes  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  specimens. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  genius  of  John  Leech  is  not 
um’ecognised  in  France.  His  prematm-o  and 
lamentable  denuse  has  been  feelingly  noted  in 
more  than  one  of  the  Parisian  journals,  and  in 
the  leading  artistic  periodical  a  special  tribute 
has  heen  paid  to  his  memor^L  “  His  dcEcate, 
subtle,  and  piquant  pcncE,”  observes  the  writer 
thereof,  “  excelled  in  touching  off,  in  a  few  film 
strokes,  contemporary  physiognomy,  and  his 
satEical  pleasantries,  ephemeral  as  thej^  may 
seem,  will  best  afford  to  future  antiquarians  a 
genuine  presentment  of  our  age.  Vainly  would 
pretentious  canvases  of  High  Aid  compete,  by 
the  hundred,  with  tnese  sketches,  flung  off,  as  it 
were,  for  a  brief  to-morrow  of  existence,  to  be 
thence  seemingly  consigned  to  obliidon.  How 
many  masterpieces — genuine  masterpieces — in 
theE  intrinsic  purport,  are  thus  momentarEy 
dashed  by  the  hands  of  artists  spurned  by 
academies  and  neo-Grec  schools!” — Apropos 
of  schools,  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  held, 
towards  the  close  of  November,  its  first  sitting, 
since  it  has  been  shorn  of  its  functionary  attri¬ 


butes  by  the  remorseless  decree  of  the  past 
year.  Although  the  circular  hall  of  the  In- 
stitut  was  as  fuEy  crowded  on  the  occasion 
and  with  as  brilEant  a  reunion  of  faE'  visitants 
as  in  days  of  the  palmy  past,  yet  the  whole 
proceeding  seemed  a  melancholy  anomaly. 
Substantially  the  has  ceased  to  exist, 

and  its  soul  has  undergone  a  transmigra- 
tion.  The  whole  business  of  the  day  resolved 
itself  into  an  eulogistic  oration,  on  the  pait  of 
the  poiqietual  secretary.  Monsieur  Beule,  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  Hippoljde  Flaiidrin — 
in  whom  France  has  lost  an  imequivocally  great 
painter,  and  the  Academie  one  wffiom  it  would 
fain  associate  with  itself  as  a  cherished  pupil. 
This  studied  tribute  was  fervidly  eloquent,  al¬ 
though  a  coldly  dispassionate  critic  would  mmgle 
a  grain  of  salt  with  some  of  its  superlatives.  Its 
pith  and  pm-pose  were,  however,  resolved  into 
the  essence  of  the  following  sentence  of  perora¬ 
tion.  “  The  memory'  of  Flandi’in  wdll  be  held 
in  especial  honom’  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts,  of  whom,  at  the  first,  he  has  been  the 
well  beloved  offspring,  and,  at  the  last,  of  wffiose 
doctrines  he  became  the  noble  representative. 
The  single  name  of  Flandi’in,  Messiem’s,  con- 
foimds  your  calumniators  and  avenges  the  in¬ 
gratitude  by  which  you  have  been  xdsited.” 
But  alas  !  aE  this  and  more  wiE  not  repeal  the 
Imperial  statute  of  November,  1863  !  By  the 
way,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  artist. — The  exhibition  of  wnrks  of  Ai’t 
at  the  Salon  last  year,  notvdthstanding  its  com¬ 
parative  mediocre  character,  realised  110,000 
francs,  wdiile  the  number  of  catalogues  sold  was 
28,000.  M.  Aristide  Husson,  one  of  the  best 
pupils  of  David  d’ Angers,  the  distmguished 
sculptor,  is  dead ;  he  hacl  reached  his  sEtj’-first 
year.  His  nimierous  works  are  found  in  the 
various  museums  of  the  coimtry. 

Bretten. — A  monument  to  Melancthon,  by 
the  sculptor  Drake,  of  Berlin,  has  been  erected 
in  this  towm. 

Brussels. — A  monument  in  memory  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  who  were  executed  in  1568 
for  their  resistance  to  the  tjuannical  domination 
of  Spain  over  theE  coimtry,  is  to  be  erected  in 
this  city  where  they  suffered.  It  wiE  include 
four  figimes,  the  two  nobles  and  two  other 
soldiers. 

Copenhagen. — Industrial  Exhibitions  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  continental  states  of  Em-ope  ; 
one  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  at 
Amsterdam — reference  was  made  to  it  in  our 
number  for  the  month  of  October — and  it  is 
liroposed  to  hold  another  at  Copenhagen.  A 
comnnttee  for  carrj’ing  out  the  project  was  ap¬ 
pointed  some  time  ago,  of  which  Prince  Oscar 
is  president,  and  the  foEowing  resolution  was 
adopted  : — “  That  an  Exhibition  of  the  Products 
of  the  three  Scandinaidan  States — Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Denmark — should  take  place  in  the 
simimer  of  1866  ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  Crystal 
Palace  should  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  and  of  the  capital.” 

Florence. — A  “  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Aits”  in  such  a  city  as  Florence — the 
school  of  so  many  grand  old  painters — seems  an 
anomaly;  and  yet  an  institution  bearing  this 
title  has  existed  for  twenty  years,  its  twentieth 
annual  exhibition  having  been  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  with  two  hundred  and 
twenty  oE-pictm-es,  foiu'teen  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings,  and  eleven  examples  of  sciEpture,  contri¬ 
buted  by  artists  residing  in  Florence,  Venice, 
MEan,  Bologna,  Verona,  &c. 

Lacken. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  here  a  per¬ 
manent  building  for  the  exhibition  of  works  in 
Art,  science,  and.  manufactme.  A  company  has 
been  formed  in  Brussels  for  the  pm-pose. 

Pompeii. — Among  the  most  recent  discoveries 
made  in  this  city  of  the  dead  is,  it  is  reported,  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  in  winch 
nearly  thi’ee  hundi’ed  skeletons  were  found. 
The  statues  adorning  the  buEdmg  are  stated  to 
be  El  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  are 
decked  with  nmneroiis  jewels. 

Potsdam. — A  copy,  in  marble,  of  ‘  The  Angel 
of  the  Eesurrection,’  in  the  chiu’ch  of  St.  Maria 
da  Gloria,  at  Rome,  has  been  placed  over  the  vault 
containing  the  body  of  Frederick  \YiEiam  lY., 
King  of  Prussia,  in  FriedenskEche.  The  copy 
was  executed  by  Tenerani,  of  Borne. 
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COEEESPOJiDEXCE. 

*•  TI^’EDG'U'OOD  A^’D  ETKURIA.” 

Sir, — The  interesting-  history  of  “  Wedg-^vood 
and  Etruria”  commenced  in  yonr  Jom-nal  in 
AT)ril  last,  ha^-ing  terminated,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  yon  some  slight  information  respect¬ 
ing  “the  brothers  Elcrs”  (?)  spoken  of  in  page 
9-1 ;  and  althongh  it  is  partly  from  a  copy  of 
Burke’s  “  I^anded  Gentry,”  and  partly  fr-om  one 
or  two  family  letters  of  a  late  date  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  account 
I  have  collected  fr-om  them,  and  send  you,  of 
the  secret  of  mixing  the  clay,  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  contemplate  than  the  story  detailed 
in  your  Jom-nal,  of  deceit  and  hj-j^ocrisy  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  potter  named  Astbm-y,  a  relative  of 
Josiah  ^Vedgwood,  on  the  Elers,  and  supposed 
to  be  true,  and  -^-liich  theft  is  made  to  appear  a 
discovery  and  imijrovement  in  their  art  by  this 
same  man. 

That  Elers  -was  mainly  instrumental  in  dis¬ 
covering,  by  his  knowledge  of  chemistrj’,  the 
art  of  mixing  the  clay  in  greater  perfection  than 
had  before  been  attained,  is  admitted  in  the  his¬ 
tory  you  published ;  and  it  is  strange  so  im¬ 
portant  a  discovery,  which  rdtimately  tended  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Wedgwoods,  should  have 
received  so  insignificant  a  notice  from  the  hands 
of  the  biogi-apher  as  almost  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  history  of  Wedg¬ 
wood  Ware. 

The  man  who  made  this  great  discovery  was 
John  Philip  Elers  (not  “the  brothers  Elers”). 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  baronial 
family  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  his  immediate 
ancestor  was  Admiral  Elers,  who  married  a 
princess  of  the  royal  house  of  Baden.  Their 
son,  IMartin  Elers,  born  in  1621,  removed  fr-om 
Gcimany  to  Holland,  and  was  ambassador  at 
several  coui-ts  in  Europe.  lie  married  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  Tan  ilildret,  a  lich  burgo¬ 
master  of  ^kmsterdam,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
worth  a  ton  of  gold.  They  left  a  daughter,  who 
m.-iiTied  Sir  AV.  Phipps,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alarquis  of  Xoi-manby,  and  two  sons,  David  and 
John  Philip.  The  foimer  settled  in  London  as 
a  merchant ;  the  latter,  the  person  in  question, 
was  named  after  hi.s  godfather,  John  Philip, 
Elector  of  Alentz  ;  and  hi.s  godmother,  Christina 
of  Sweden,  held  him  in  her  ai-ms  at  the  bap¬ 
tismal  font,  and  alwaj's  addressed  liis  father  as 
cousin,  in  reference  to  his  royal  ance.stor. 

He  became  a  man  of  great  abilities,  a  great 
chemist,  and  a  great  mechanic.  The  celebrated 
Boerha\-e  h;id  a  great  c.stecm  and  frtendship  for 
him  as  a  man  of  .science.  Ho  had  also  the 
honour  of  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  accompanied  that  puince  to  England.  He 
soon  after  settled  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
married  fi  Aliss  Banks,  whose  si.ster  married  a 
Vernon,  the  ance.stor  of  the  present  Lord.  Being 
fond  of  chemistry,  he  discovered,  and  I  am  told 
by  my  text,  th;it  ho  taught  the  AVedgwoods  the 
art  of  mixing  the  JJelft.  It  is  further  stated  that 
hf;  nt;ver  derivf.-d  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
lh(t  di.scovery  ;  and  tlierefore  from  this  statement 
it  ajipears  doubtful  if  Elers  ever  made  pottery  a 
bu.siness  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  his  reputed  scien¬ 
tific  and  studious  habits  authoi-ise  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  did  not;  but  I  am  open  to  correc¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  be  otherwise  proved. 

'Phi's  account  is  what  has  been  h.andcd  down 
and  genenilly  caccepfii-d  by  the  descend.-ints  of 
thi.-  ?'  i<  ntific  and  leaineu  man,  and  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  tnu<jht  the  tl'cdyrroofh  the  art  of 
mixing  their  clay  is  cerlainly  much  more  ]ilea- 
sing,  if  true,  than  the  story  of  the  contempdiblo 
artifice  and  theft  said  to  li.-ive  been  committed 
by  the  potti-r  Arthurs*. 

'rh<  ri-for<-  1  think  it  is  to  be  lioped  Burke  and 
my  dof-uini-nts  may  be  con-ect,  since  so  much 
li.'is  lately  been  flonc  to  honour  .losiah  AVedg- 
W'.ofl,  and  leave  Pliers  disregarded,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  history  published  in  your  Joumal,  was 
driv>  n,  by  unfair  dealing,  bv  that  family  from 
Bn'dwell,  aft<  r  his  secret  had  been  elandestinr'ly 
st ob  ii ;  thuf-  founding,  as  it  were  (though,  I  be- 
lievr-,  no  um  immon  thing),  a  greatne.ss  on  the 
geniu;-  of  another  man. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  further  that 
th'  -  ‘  Icbrati  d  authoress,  Alaria  Pldgeworth,  was 
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granddaughter  of  this  same  John  Philip  Elers, 
his  daughter,  Maria  Elers,  having-  married 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth.  There  are  some 
descendants  of  the  Elers  family,  and  I  believe 
I  possess  the  only  few  letters  existing,  though 
of  a  late  date,  of  any  former  member  of  it, 
through  my  wife,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Lieutenant  Edward  Elers,  R.N.,  great 
grandson  of  John  Philip,  and  who  died  at  the 
earljr  ago  of  twenty- eight,  leartng  four  children, 
and  whose  widow  afterwards  married  the  late 
Admii-al  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

AA^.  Lacy,  Major. 

The  Tolygon,  Southampton, 

Bee.  1864. 


A  EASKET  OF  LOVES. 

FROM  THE  BAS-RELIEF  BY  TIIOllWALDSEN. 

Born  of  a  father  whose  early  home  -was 
in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Iceland,  reared 
in  the  scarcely  less  inclement  atmosphere  of 
Copenhagen,  Thorwaldsen’s  name  stands, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  among  the  sculptors 
of  the  present  century ;  for  we  do  not  think 
that  even  Canova  —  who,  probably,  has 
acqnn-ed  more  popular  fame — has  shown 
so  much  -vigour  of  expression,  and  such 
high  poetical  qualities,  as  the  Danish  artist. 
Canova  is  kno-wn  chiefly  by  his  statues, 
Thorwaldsen  both  by  these  and  bas-reliefs ; 
and  though  his  statues  are  of  the  highest 
order, — for  example,  his  ‘Hope,’  his  ‘Venus,’ 
and  the  sitting  figm-e  of  Bju’on, — his 
relievos  certainly  transcend  these,  and  are 
the  works  which  have  brought  most  glory 
to  his  name :  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
‘  Triumph  of  Alexander,’  ‘  Priam  asking  for 
the  Dead  Body  of  Hector,’  and  the  sculptured 
decoration  of  the  cathedral  at  Copenhagen. 

In  his  ‘  Basket  of  Loves  ’  we  have  one  of 
those  fanciful  poetical  compositions  in  which 
he  occasionally  indulged;  it  is  a  sculptui-ed 
pictiu-e,  characterised  by  grace  and  humoui-. 
The  female  is  e-vidently  a  wanderer,  the 
pilgrim’s  staff  indicates  this ;  she  is  resting 
by  the  way,  and,  perhaps  in  a  moment 
of  unguardedness,  one  oi  the  nestlings, 
eager  to  tiy  its  powers  of  flight,  like  a 
young  bird,  has  ;  spread  its  wings,  and 
flies  away ;  while  its'  owner  seems  vainly 
striving  to  allure  it  back  again.  Of  those 
still  in  the  nest  or  basket,  one  looks  arclily 
up  to  its  brother  who  has  taken  flight; 
another  lays  its  hand  plajTully  on  the  nose 
of  a  noble  dog,  the  wanderer’s  companion ; 
two  are  caressing  each  other ;  and  one, 
which  aiipears  the  youngest,  is  fast  asleep. 
In  every  part  of  the  composition  there  is 
much  to  admire,  both  in  the  conception, 
and  in  the  execution.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  tiny  faces  of  tho  young  loves,  how 
expressive  tlioy  all  are.  But  the  sculptor 
has  thrown  all  his  energy  into  tho  principal 
figure,  whose  countenance  is  very  beautiful, . 

Sculptors  who  aim  at  being  pictorial,  are 
very  apt  to  lose  tho  dignity  of  their  art  in 
tho  attempt  to  cari-y  out  their  ideas ;  but 
no  such  charge  can  bo  brought  against  this 
dcsi  gn .  Ihill  of  picturesque  materials  as  it  is, 
all  is  made  subordinate  to  the  true  principles 
of  scul])turosquG  art :  while  to  show  how 
carefully  the  artist  had  studied  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  so  as  to  preserve 
unifoi-mity,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  up])cr  end  of  the  staff,  which,  by  being 
thus  i)laccd,  fills  up  what  would  othei-wise 
bo  a  blank  space,  gi\flng  to  the  whole 
composition  a  complete  pyramidal  fonn. 
I’his  j)ortion  of  the  staff,  seen  behind  the 
female,  acts  as  a  balancing  power  to  tho 
group  of  small  figures  projecting  in  tho 
same  line  with  it,  on  tho  opposite  side. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Hahgees  at  the  Royax  Acadehy 
in  1865  -will  be  Messrs.  AVard,  Millais,  and 
Cooke.  H.  AV.  Pickersgill,  Esq. ,  has  resigned 
the  office  of  Librarian.  It  is  -understood  that 
his  successor  will  be  Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A. — 
The  election  of  two  Academicians  took  place 
on  the  17th  December,  when  Messrs.  Faed 
and  Horsley  became  members. — On  the  10th 
of  December  silver  medals  were  awarded  to 
hL'.  Thomas  Davidson,  for  the  best  painting 
from  the  Life ;  to  Mr.  Frederick  George 
Oakes  for  the  best  copy  made  in  the  paint¬ 
ing  school ;  to  Mr.  Claud  Andrews  Calthrop 
for  the  best  drawing  fi-om  the  Life  ;  to  Mr. 
Richard  Lincoln  Alldridge  for  the  hest 
drawing  from  the  Antique ;  to  Mr.  James 
Griffiths  for  the  best  model  from  the  An¬ 
tique  ;  to  hL-.  Sydney  AVilliams  Lee  for  the 
best  architectural  dra-vnng;  to  hL-.  Horace 
Henry  Canty  for  the  best  perspective  di-aw- 
ing.  It  is  gratr^nng  to  add  that  hlr. 
Richard  Phene  Spiers  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  to  the  “  travelling  studentship  ” 
for  an  architectural  design.  This  young 
gentleman — the  eldest  son  of  hH.  Alderman 
Spiers,  of  Oxford,  whose  name  has  been  so 
long  associated  -with  much  that  is  estimable 
in  Letters  and  in  Art — has  now,  we  beheve, 
obtained  every  hono-ur  which  the  Royal 
Academy  can  bestow  upon  a  student. 

John  Gibson,  R.A.,  has  intimated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  his  intention  to  bequeath 
to  it  the  sum  of  £32,000,  the  sole  condition 
being  that  a  part  of  its  gallery  shall  contain 
ca.sts  of  his  works,  which  casts  the  sculptor 
will  supply. 

The  National  Gallery. — The  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  in  which  the  National  Gallery 
stands,  have  received  notice  from  the  office 
of  AVoods  and  Forests  that  Government 
requires  the  whole  of  the  workhouse  and 
the  site  for  the  pm-poses  of  the  National 
Gallei-y  ;  the  parish  is  in-vited  to  send  in  an 
estimate  of  its  value. 

The  Memorial  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort. — Preparations  have  been  some 
time  in  progress  for  the  reception  of  the 
memorial  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  “Good” 
Prince  Consoi-t,  though  a  lengthened  peiiod 
must  elapse  before  the  works  themselves 
-will  be  ready  for  placing,  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  details  involved  in  the  monument. 
The  sketches  have  -all  been  sent  in  to  the 
committee,  and  photographs  of  them  have 
been  made  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  also 
for  transmission  to  the  Cro-wn  Princess  of 
Prussia.  In  order  to  help  the  memory  of 
our  readers  and  to  assist  them  to  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  importance  of  this  work,  and 
of  the  quality  of  Art  they  may  expect,  it  * 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate, 
that  the  four  principal  groups  -will  be  by 
MacDowell,  Foley,  Theed,  and  Bell,  being 
symbolical  of  the  foru  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  second  series,  to  describe 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Manufactui'e,  and 
Engineering,  are  respectively  entrusted  to 
Marshall,  AVeekes,  Thornycroft,  and  Lawler. 

The  British  Institution. — The  copies 
made  from  a  selection  of  the  exhibition  of 
“  Old  Masters”  were  open  to  inspection  on 
tho  IGth  of  November.  The  works  left  for 
study  were — a  iiortrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  by  Gainsborough ;  of  AVent- 
worth  Earl  of  Stafford,  Vandyke ;  of  a 
man,  by  Flink ;  Sir  Endjunion  Porter,  by 
Vandyke ;  of  a  Bm-gomaster,  Vander  Heist; 
tho  Penn  Family,  by  Rejmolds ;  a  Lady, 
Romney ;  Lord  Mulgrave,  Gainsborough ; 
and  Lady  Sheffield,  by  the  same.  ‘  The 
Morning  Ride,’  Cuyp ;  ‘  Siianish  Girls  at 
a  AVindow,’  MuriUo  ;  ‘  River  -with  Boats,’ 
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Yander  Capella ;  ‘Landscape,’  Both; 
‘Magdalen,’  Carlo  Dolce;  ‘A  Poultry 
YArd,’  Hondekoeter;  ‘Dead  Dame  and 
Still  Life,’  Snyders ;  ‘  Theseus  and  Athese,’ 

S.  Rosa;  a  ‘Plight  into  Egj^t,’  Vanni ; 
and  a  very  beautiful  interior  by  Teniers. 

At  the  Last  Election  held  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  iras  admitted  an  associate.  There 
is  at  present  no  intention  on  the  jiart  of  this 
society  to  hold  a  ivinter  exhibition. 

General  Exhibition  of  Water- Colour 
Drawings. — An  exhibition  under  this  title 
wiU  be  opened  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  on 
Monday,  the  20th  of  February,  1865.  As 
contributions  are  invited  from  painters  in 
water- coloiH, — subject,  of  course,  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  committee, — it  does  not  appear 
that  this  exhibition  will  be  held  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  body,  although  it  is  ju’obab'le  that  a 
selection  of  the  contributors  will  eventually 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  which,  if 
instituted  on  Liberal  principles,  would  be  a 
boon  to  a  great  mass  of  water-colour  artists 
to  whom  no  institution  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  is  ojien,  as  both  of  the  water¬ 
colour  institutions  are  more  exclusive  than 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  exhibition  is 
opened  on  the  principle  of  guaranteeship, 
the  fund  amounting  to  £250. 

Royal  Institute  oe  British  Archi¬ 
tects. — The  first  meeting  of  this  society 
for  the  session  1861-65  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  November,  when  the  president,  Mr. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  delivered  an  addi’ess  on 
the  position  of  the  Institute  at  this  time, 
its  -prospects  for  the  future,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  architectui’e  generally  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  referred  especiaRy  to  what  was 
being  done  in  London,  and  contrasted  the 
“niggardly”  spirit  in  which  architecture 
was  carried  out  here  with  the  gigantic 
strides  made  in  Paris  under  the  ‘  ‘  master¬ 
mind  ”  of  the  Emperor. 

The  London  Institution. —  We  are 
gratified  to  find  the  Council  of  this  old 
and  important  literary  and  scientific  society 
stni  continues  to  include  the  subject  of  Art 
among  its  proceedings.  In  the  month  of 
November  last,  Mr.  John  Zephaniah  Bell 
deRvered  thi’ee  lectures  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Institution  on  ‘  ‘  Story  in  Fine  Aid  and 
in  Ornamental  Art.”  It  is  not,  perha2:)s, 
generaRy  known  that  the  London  Institution 
possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  Rbraries,  and  the  most  extensive 
apparatus  for  scientific  puiposes,  in  the 
kingdom ;  the  former  includes  many  books 
not  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Society  oe  Arts  has  opened  its 
111th  session.  The  Rst  of  members  is 
now  “prodigious,”  numbering,  we  believe, 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand. 
The  yearly  subscription  of  each  is  two  gui¬ 
neas  ;  the  annual  income  of  the  society, 
therefore,  approaches  £8,000.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  in  its  power  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  greatly  to  advance  the 
interests  of  “  Art  and  manufacture.”  It 
has  certainly  not  been  idle  of  late  years ; 
for  nearly  haR  a  century  it  indulged  in  ab¬ 
solute  sleep  ;  within  the  last  ten  or  perhaps 
twenty  years,  however,  it  has  been  roused 
into  active  exertion,  and  very  beneficial 
resiRts  have  foRowed.  For  Art,  however, 
the  society  has  done  Rttle  or  nothing — not 
so  much,  indeed,  as  it  did  when  Sloth  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  proceedings.  It  seems,  in 
reality,  to  ignore  this — a  very  important,  if 
not  the  most  important — part  of  its  duty. 
We  beReve  if  it  were  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  how  the 
interests  of  Art  may  be  best  promoted 
in  Great  Britain,  the  society  might  very 
greatly  enlarge  its  means  of  usefulness. 

The  Dublin  lNTERNATiON.;iL  Exhibi¬ 


tion. — This  work  is  proceeding  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  committees — those  of  Dublin 
and  London — are  exerting  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
“  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  aRow  the  Exhibition  to  be  placed  under 
her  royal  patronage,”  as  “  a  patriotic  under¬ 
taking,  which  she  is  happy  to  encourage 
and  support,”  and  the  Irish  court  is  ener- 
geticaRy  sustaining  it.  Zealous  aid  has  been 
tendered  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
Continent,  and  from  India  and  our  colonies 
much  valuable  help  is  looked  for.  We  hope 
the  manufactiu’ers  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  fuRy  aRve  to  the  imjiortance  of  the 
movement,  and  are  arranging  to  send  con¬ 
tributions.  It  wiR  answer  their  purpose  to 
do  so — “  commerciaRy ;”  of  that  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  there  are  other,  and  not  less 
weighty,  considerations  by  which  they  should 
be  influenced.  There  has  never  occuired  a 
better  opiiortunity  for  drawing  nearer  and 
closer  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  on 
which  so  much  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
jierity  of  both  must  essentially  depend. 

The  Liverpool  Statue  oe  Gladstone 
is,  we  understand,  to  be  executed  by  kH. 
John  Adams.  Under  what  circumstances, 
or  by  whose  influence,  this  commission  was 
obtained,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  certainly 
the  event  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
merit  of  the  sculptor  above  that  of  his  com¬ 
peers.  When  commissions  are  given  so  heed¬ 
lessly,  or  in  such  utter  ignorance,  it  can 
scarcely  bo  matter  of  wonder  that  so  many 
of  oui’  pubRc  testimonials  are  either  absur- 
cRties  or  atrocities ;  with  men  ready  to  do 
wrerks  of  this  order — Foley,  MacDowell, 
MarshaR,Diu'ham,BeR,Weekes,  and  several 
others — men  wFo  are  fully  capable  of  jiro- 
ducing  “memorials”  that  will  honour’  the 
subjects  and  the  country,  it  is  not  a  little 
singular,  while  it  is  certainly  very  dejilor- 
able,  that  second  or  third-class  artists 
should  be  commissioned  to  produce  them. 

Bust  oe  Thackeray. — A  bust  of  this 
renowned  author  is  to  be  placed  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  between  the  monuments  of 
Addison  and  MacaiRay.  It  wuR  not  be  out 
of  place  :  all  of  human  kind  owe  a  debt  to 
Thackeray.  It  appears  that  a  committee 
has  commis.sioned  Baron  Marochetti  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  bust ;  we  cannot  say  why — for  of 
all  our  sculptors,  he  seems  to  us  almost  the 
last  that  should  have  been  selected.  We 
say  this  without  by  any  means  disparaging 
an  artist  of  great  ability  ;  but  the  bust  of  a 
plain  English  gentleman  is  not  “  in  his 
line ;”  there  wiR  be  no  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  any  talent,  beyond  that  of  preserving  a 
likeness  of  the  man ;  to  elevate  the  featui’es 
into  poetry  or  lofty  expression  would  be  to 
do  injustice  to  the  great  literary  satirist  of 
the  age.  There  are  sculptors  w’ho  knew 
him  at  least  as  well  as  did  the  Baron  Maro¬ 
chetti,  and  could  have  done  the  work  better 
than  the  Baron  wdll  do  it.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  bust  merely,  on  a  pedestal,  we  desire 
to  know  on  what  grounds  the  committee 
ask  for  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  six 
hundi’ed  pounds !  Can  it  cost  more — in¬ 
cluding  Westminster  Abbey  fees — than  haR 
that  sum. 

Working  Men’s  Exhibitions.  —  This 
principle  is  extending ;  arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  exhibitions  in  Marylebone, 
Lambeth,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  moreover,  they  are  “  talked  about”  in 
the  Provinces.  That  at  Islington  was  “a 
great  success opened  by  Earl  Russell,  and 
closed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  has  been  made 
famous.  Any  means  of  employing  wisely 
the  leisure  hours  of  working  men  ought  to 
be  encouraged  ;  amusement  that  is  also  in¬ 
structive  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  desRed. 
We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  exjieriment 


at  Islington  waas  commerciaRy,  as  well  as 
socially,  profitable  ;  it  is  understood  that,  at 
the  several  evening  “receptions,”  nearly 
one  himcRed  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
attended.  Results,  therefore,  vei’j’  beneficial 
must  have  arisen  from  the  movement.  We 
ventui’e,  however,  to  councR  the  directors 
and  arrangers  of  such  schemes,  that  it  may 
be  wise  to  use  some  sort  of  supeivision  over 
articles  tendered  for  admission  ;  it  need  not 
be  too  strict ;  while  it  will  be  most  desRable 
to  encoui-age  artisans  to  send  more  freely 
theu’  own  actual  wrerks  in  then  ovui  caRings 
— borrowed  they  may  be  from  their  owneis 
or  the  masters  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
“  The  Report  of  the  AdjmRcators”  at  Isling¬ 
ton  has  been  printed  ;  but  it  tells  us  little 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  (the  adjudicators) 
found  “  the  exjieilence,  acquired  by  them  in 
the  exlubitions  of  1851  and  1862  in  London, 
and  of  1855  in  Paris,”  “helped  them  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,”  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  duties  at  IsRngton. 

Henry  Deux  Ware. — A  costly  trifle  has 
been  lately  added  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  earthen¬ 
ware  candlestick  of  this  vei’j’  rare  ware.  The 
Museum  ah’eady  possessed  specimens  of  the 
maniRacture,  but  its  rulers  have  thought 
well  to  add  tlus  at  a  cost  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  ! — a  price  so  monstrous  that 
few  persons  wuuld  believe  it  on  hearsay 
evidence.  When  SR  Anthony  Rothschild 
bought  a  similar  one  in  Paris,  some  years 
ago,  for  a  little  over  £200,  it  was  thought 
the  freak  of  a  miRionaire,  who  would  not 
be  controlled  in  his  fancies.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  Museum  is  not  pi’e- 
sumed  to  be  a  coRection  of  exjiensive  curio¬ 
sities,  but  exists  only  as  an  addition  to  the 
School  of  Design,  and  the  rejiository  of 
works  of  reference  and  utility. 

The  Se.al  oe  the  Coneederate  States 
OF  Aaierica,  the  composition  of  w’hich  is 
by  J.  H.JFoley,  R.A.,  contains  as  a  centre 
a  representation  of  that  statue  of  IVashiiig- 
ton  w’hich  was  executed  by  the  American 
scrRptor  Crawford,  and  erected  at  Richmond. 
The  figiu'e  is  mounted  and  in  uniform,  as 
if  commanding  in  an  engagement.  It  is 
sru'rounded  by  a  wueath  beautifully  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  ju’o- 
ducts  of  the  Southern  soR,  as  tobacco,  rice, 
maize,  cotton,  wheat,  and  sugar-cane.  The 
rim  bears  the  legend,  “  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,  22nd  February,  1862. 
Deo  Vindice.”  The  diameter  of  the  seal  is 
from  three  to  four  inches,  and  it  is  of  silvei-. 

SPECiiiENS  OF  Church  Phvte,  consisting 
of  flagon,  chaRce,  and  paten,  manufactiu’ccl 
by  Mr.  Keith,  have  been  suppRed  by  Frank 
Smith  and  Co.  to  All  Saints’  Chui-ch, 
Windsor,  ivhich  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  November,  1864,  in  the 
presence  of  H.R.H.  the  Prmcess  of  lYales, 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  flagon,  of  silver  gilt,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Ai’t-workmanship,  and  the  tastefiR  and 
judicious  introduction  of  the  engraved  orna¬ 
ments  assists  to  develop  the  foi’m  of  the 
vessel. 

Playing  Cards.  —  Messrs.  Delarue — ■ 
whose  cards  are  undoubtedly  much  the  best 
for  use,  as  all  players  know — are  exerting 
theR  ample  “means  and  appRances”  to  give 
them  the  aid  of  ^ii’t.  Several  of  theR’  “  new 
patterns”  are  true  and  graceful  in  design, 
whRe  others  are  not  so,  because  they  aim 
to  accompRsh  objects  that,  though  more 
costly,  are  less  efiective.  In  such  matters 
simplicity  is  far  preferable  to  elaboration  ; 
the  eye  should  be  refreshed  by  piu’ity  of  foi’m 
rather  than  by  gaudy  coloiu’s  and  gilt.  The 
faRui’es  of  Messrs.  Delarue  are,  however,  the 
exceptions ;  their  cards  are,  for  the  most 
part,  vei’y  meritorious  in  ornamentation. 
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and  may  be  recommended  on  that  ground, 
as  Trell  as  for  tbeir  manufactured  ‘  ‘  good¬ 
ness  ”  of  material. 

The  Winter  Exhibition,  120,  Pall 
M-XLL. — The  prizes  offered  by  the  manager 
of  this  gallery  hare  been  thus  awarded  by 
the  committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
selection  :  that  of  £100  to  Mr.  Orchardson, 
for  his  pictiu’e  of  ‘  The  Challenge and  that 
of  £50  to  W.  H.  Davis,  for  his  ‘  Morn¬ 
ing  on  the  Salaises  at  Boulogne.’  An 
extra  jirize  of  £50  was  given  by  Mr.  Wallis 
to  Ml’.  J.  Morgan  for  Ins  picture  of  ‘  Rais¬ 
ing  a  Chiu’ch-rate.’ 

^kRTisT  WITHOUT  Ariis.  —  There 
dwells  in  .lintwerp  an  artist  named  Fillu, 
who,  born  without  ai-ms,  educated  his  feet 
effectively  to  do  theii’  work.  His  taste  di¬ 
rected  his  choice  of  life.  He  became  a 
painter,  and  has  succeeded  in  being  a  very 
accomplished  one.  He  may  be  seen,  in  the 
Museum,  copjnng  with  great  fidelity  some 
fine  work  or  other.  He  balances  himself 
with  ease  and  firmness  on  a  stool,  grasps 
his  maulstick  and  palette  with  the  left  great 
toe,  and  with  the  right  uses  his  brush  with 
peHect  facility.  The  toes  of  his  feet  alone  are 
exposed.  M.  Fillu  has  a  most  agreeable 
and  intelligent  physiognomy. 

A  Lite  of  Wedgwood. — The  papers  by 
Llewelljmn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  great  attention,  and  given  much  satis¬ 
faction,  in  the  pages  of  the  Art-Journal, 
are  about  to  be  collected  and  published  in 
one  volume,  with  many  valuable  additions. 
These  additions  have  resulted  from  a  mass 
of  communications  received  by  Mi’.  Je’witt, 
imxioi’tant  aids  having  been  tendered  to  him 
on  a  variety  of  incidental  and  illustrative 
topics,  lill,  therefore,  that  careful  research 
and  industry,  added  to  large  experience 
concerning  British  ceramic  Ai’t,  can  bring  to 
the  assistance  of  the  -writer,  in  treating  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  man,  -will  be  given  in 
this  book,  which  -^nll  contain  upwards  of 
one  hiuifli’ed  engi’aved  illustrations. 

Mu.  Fuller,  of  PaU  Mall,  formerly  of 
Eathbono  Place,  whose  name  has  long  been 
respected,  entreats  us  to  state  that  he  is  in  no 
waj-  connected  with  a  “  fii’m”  which,  under 
the  same  name,  advertises  to  “teach,”  and 
to  give  “  prizes  ”  for  instractions  in,  “illu¬ 
minating”  and  so  forth.  F arther,  we  advise 
persons  who  may  receive  circulars  and 
prospectuses  from  this  ‘  ‘  firm  ” — ladies,  more 
especially,  who  may  bo  told  how  to  earn 
“  rcsijcctable  livelihoods  ”  by  paying  certain 
unascertained  sums  of  money  for  ‘  ‘  teach¬ 
ings  ” — to  bo  very  minute  in  their  inquiries 
before  remittances  “by  po.st-office  order” 
orothoi’wiso  arc  sent  as  directed. 

Siu  Edwix  Landseer’s  pictui’o,  ‘The 
Maid  and  tho  Mag]nc,’  has  been  added  to 
the  Kensington  Collection.  This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  tho  pictures 
bequeathed  by  tho  lato  Mr.  Jacob  Bell. 
Another,  calle<l  ‘An  Incident  in  a  Battle,’ 
by  Tsehaggf.’iiy,  has  been  ])laccd  there  under 
tho  will  of  the  lato  Mr.  0])pcnhcim. 

,\n  Aetar  Cr.OTH  of  richly  embroidered 
vi’lvet  h.'is  been  recently  produced  by  hfossrs. 
Frank  Smith  and  Co.,  for  tho  Infinnai’y 
chapel  of  E.adeliffo,  Cxford.  It  is  from  tho 
design  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  tho  archi¬ 
tect  of  tho  cliapel,  and  is  beyond  doubt  one 
of  tho  most  beautiful  and  haimonious  works 
of  its  class.  MTien  such  arti.sts  as  hlr. 
Blomfield  do  not  consider  it  a  conde¬ 
scension  to  think  of  all  tho  minor  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  needs  of  a  church,  tho  results 
cannot  bo  otherwi.so  than  gr.atifying.  Ho 
h.'is  found  comjietent  allies  in  Mc.ssrs.  Smith, 
who  have  admirably  executed  their  part  of 
tho  task.  The  sujierfrontal  of  the  cover  is 
composed  of  the  richest  crim-son  .silk  velvet, 
in  colours,  with  conventional  roses;  tho 


frontal  is  of  green  velvet,  and  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  has  been  successfully  ap- 
jilied  some  of  the  richest  sjiecimens  of  the  art 
of  the  embroideress.  The  frontal  is  di-vided 
into  thi’ee  compartments  by  four’  orphi’eys, 
embi’oidered  at  the  base  -with  vases,  out  of 
which  sju’ing  conventionalised  plants  or 
flowers,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  colours  inti’oduced  greatly  assist  in 
develoi-)ing  the  graceful  forms  of  the  orna¬ 
ment.  The  two  side  compartments  contain 
a  medigevalised  floral  design,  worked  out 
also  with  great  skill  in  colo-ui’s,  while  in  the 
centre  panel  is  introduced  the  finest  em¬ 
broidery,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cross  -with 
floriated  ends,  worked  in  coloui’ed  silks  and 
gold  thi’ead,  with  fine  large  crystals  which 
add  much  to  the  briEiancy  of  the  whole. 

The  Graphic. — In  the  arrangements  for 
the  ensuing  season,  it  is  proposed  that 
ladies  be  inrtted  to  one  of  the  meetings. 
The  first  conversazione  was  held  as  usual, 
at  the  London  University,  on  the  14th  of 
December. 

A  Long  Resident  in  Venice. — Mr.  E. 
L.  Fryer  has  painted  several  excellent  pic- 
tui’es  of  the  famous  'sea- city,  some  of  which 
are  commissions  executed  for  Vienna.  They 
are  of  great  merit  as  accurate  portraits  of 
places  and  objects  which  have  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  pencils  of  Oanaletti, 
Da-vid  Roberts,  and  others ;  but  they  are 
none  the  less  interesting  therefore.  M’. 
Fryer  knows  Venice  well ;  he  has  sought 
and  found  scenes  hitherto  little  kno-wn,  and 
has  delineated  them  -with  freedom,  force, 
and  fidelity.  His  lai’gest  work  describes 
the  Palace  of  the  Doge  and  the  Ponte  della 
Paglia,  -with  groups  of  incidental  figures. 
He  has  also  sketches  and  pictures  of  Italian 
and  Swiss  scenery,  and  one  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  a  rich  and  pictruesque  landscape, 
that  exhibits  considerable  ability. 

The  Last  'Work  of  Thomas  BATTAai. 
— It  is  sad  to  -wi’ite  this  sentence — to  know 
that  the  fertile  mind,  rich  fancy,  and  skil¬ 
ful  hand  of  this  valuable  artist  cannot  again 
assist  in  educating  the  public  taste,  for 
which  ho  long  catered  so  well  and  -wisely. 
Mr.  Alderman  Copeland  has  issued  his  last 
work ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
his  many  excellent  productions,  designed 
Avith  singular  delicacy  and  beauty.  The 
work  is  called  the  Lui’line  Tazza ;  it  is 
sim2)ly  a  stooping  figui’e  supporting  a  fan¬ 
ciful  shell,  intended  to  hold  flowers.  A 
pillar,  which  sustains  the  fig-oi’e,  stands  in 
a  somewhat  large  basin,  for  flowers  also ; 
flowers  therefore  being  underneath  and 
above  the  fabled  njunph  of  the  Lurlei  Berg, 
tho  perilous  maiden  of  the  Rhine.  The 
whole  composition  is  concerted  in  the  pruest 
taste;  it  is  admirably  modelled,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  most  fortunate  examiile  of 
manipulatrt’e  skill. 

The  Art-Union,  hitherto  knoAvn  as  that 
of  tho  Crystal  Palace,  but  now,  we  believe, 
as  tho  “  Ceramic  Art-Union,”  is  prejiaring 
for  a  vigorous  campaign.  It  is  to  this 
special  class  of  Art  that  tho  society  has  been 
hitherto  indebted  for  its  success.  It  has 
given  much  impetus  to  Ceramic  Ai’t,  its 
issues  having  all  been  of  great  excellence, 
produced  exclusively  for  members,  each 
Ijoing  generally  of  the  full  value  of  the 
guinea  subscribed.  Tho  productions  on 
Avhich  its  directors  calculate  for  “a  run” 
in  18()5  aro  two  busts  of  great  excellence  of 
tho  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  from  the 
originals  by  Theed,  representing  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  her  illustrious  consort — “  the 
good  Prince” — in  the  ]n’ime  of  life,  just 
at  the  period  when  it  will  be  most  pleasant 
to  cherish  tho  memory  of  both.  The  busts 
aro  consequently  very  dosii’ablo  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Other  objects  of  value  aro  shoAvn  at 


the  official  depot,  tho  Polytechnic,  in  Regent 
Street :  they  are  veiy  varied,  many  of  them 
being  elegant  utilities.  The  society  has 
always  had  our  cordial  support ;  it  has  done 
much  good  sei’vice  to  British  industiial  Art, 
fostering  and  ministering  to  pure  taste,  and 
placing  the  best  of  its  productions  mthin 
easy  reach.  "We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  know 
that  the  lamented  death  of  its  projector, 
M’.  Thomas  Battam,  AviU  in  no  way  inter¬ 
rupt  its  prosperous  jirogress. 

The  Institute  of  Sculptors. — The  re¬ 
solutions  adopted  by  this  body  in  reference 
to  the  late  Exhibition  of  Sculpture  at  South 
Kensington  having  been  dissented  from  in 
a  few  cases,  M’.  Westmacott  and  the  Baron 
Marochetti  retii’ed  from  the  society ;  and  in 
another  case  the  virtual  expulsion  of  a 
member  took  place  by  a  vote  of  the  body, 
confirmatory  of  all  its  foregone  acts  bearing 
on  this  matter,  and  in  effect  excluding  from 
the  Institute  members  who  act  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  resolutions  of  the  majority. 
The  origin  of  these  dissensions  is  stiR  found 
in  the  impossible  conditions  to  which  the 
profession  was  to  be  subjected  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  exhibition,  and  which  must 
be  entirely  re-modeUed,  if  any  worthy  show 
of  English  sculpture  be  in  future  contem¬ 
plated  at  Kensington. 

The  Society  of  Female  Artists. — The 
ninth  exhibition  of  the  works  of  this  society 
and  those  of  contributors  Avill  be  opened  in 
the  present  month.  AR  works  intended  for 
exhibition  should  be  sent  to  the  gaRery, 
48,  PaR  MaR,  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  January, 
between  the  houi’s  of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m., 
after  which  days  no  works  can  be  received. 
By  the  retirement  of  the  ladies  who  have 
hitherto  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  the  entire  management 
devolves  upon  the  artists  themselves,  by 
whom  a  committee  has  been  formed. 

Picture  Sale. — The  recent  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Leggatt,  of  the  weR-knoAvn 
firm  of  Messrs.  Hayward  and  Leggatt  has 
been  the  occasion  of  dispersing  the  valuable 
coRection  of  pictures,  and  other  works  con¬ 
tained  in  their  gaRei’y,  in  OornhiR.  These 
were  submitted  to  auction,  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  on 
the  7th  of  December  andfoRoAving  days,  too 
late  in  the  month  to  enable  us  to  give  any 
detailed  notice  in  our  present  number. 

Portrait  of'.  Siiakspere. — An  impres¬ 
sion  of  Droeshout’s  engraved  portrait  of  the 
Bard,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
works,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  a 
very  different  “  state  ”  from  any  other  copy 
knoAvn.  Its  pecuRarities  consist  in  its  being 
as  it  first  left  the  engraver’s  hands,  aR  other 
impressions  having  very  coarse  additions. 
Thus,  the  moustache  and  beard  have  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  additions,  thereby  de- 
strojfing  the  expression  of  the  muscles  about 
the  mouth  and  chin.  Dark  shadows,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  coarsest  manner,  give  the  face 
the  character  of  a  long  oval ;  this  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  Avith  the  forehead.  The  hart 
in  the  original  flows  natui’aRy  fr’om  the 
shadow  lines  of  the  forehead,  but,  in  the 
usual  imjn’essions  it  is  divided  by  a  deep 
shadow  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Arig.  The  eyebrows  have  been  elongated, 
and,  in  one  instance,  re-engraved  Avith  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  original,  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  natui’e.  This  cui’ious  print,  now 
the  property  of  M’.  HalRweR,  justifies  Ben 
Jonson’s  commendatory  verses,  much  more 
than  could  be  imagined  from  the  plate  as 
we  ordinarily  see  it. 

Mr.  Eimmel  has  issued  his  New  Tear’s 
Calendar ;  as  usual,  it  is  a  very  graceful 
coRection  of  small  chi’omo-Rthographs, 
ha-ring  this  novelty,  that  it  is  perfumed  by 
“  a  varnish  composed  of  fr’agrant  gums.” 
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A  New  History  oe  Painting  in  Italy  from 
THE  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and 
G.  B.  Cay alcaselle,  Authors  of  “The  Early 
Flemish  Painters.”  Puhhshed  by  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  London. 

If  we  in  England  remain  ignorant  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Itahan  painters  and  pictures,  it  is  not 
because  there  has  been  any  lack  of  information 
concerning  both  within  our  reach.  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  their  own  biographers,  Vasari  andLanzi, 
have  been  fully  translated  into  Enghsh,  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  us  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 
Kiigler’s  work  has  also  appeared  in  an  English 
garb ;  Sn  Charles  L.  Eastlake  and  Lady  East- 
lake,  JL'S.  Jameson,  Mr.  Wornum,  Mr.  J.  T. 
James,  with  others,  have  done  good  service  in 
the  same  domain  of  Art-hterature,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  magazines, 
and  journals,  many  of  which  have  at  difi'erent 
times  within  the  last  twenty  years  taken  up  the 
subject  with  a  zeal  and  knowledge  that  evinced 
how  much  interest  it  has  created.  In  truth, 
Itahan  Art  has  been  so  variously  and  amply 
discussed,  that  one  would  almost  think  httle 
more  remained  to  be  said;  and  yet  two  other 
volumes — thick  octavos — now  claim  our  atten¬ 
tion,  from  the  pens  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Crowe  and 
J.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  who  announce  them  as 
“  drawn  up  from  fresh  materials  and  recent 
researches  in  the  archives  of  Italy,  as  weU  as 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  works  of  Art 
scattered  thi’oughout  Europe.”  These  two 
volumes  are,  however,  but  the  first  instalment 
of  a  history  to  be  completed  hereafter. 

Itahan  Ai-t,  and  especiahy  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  embraced  in  the  epochs  now  under 
consideration,  being  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  what  is  known  as  Christian  Art,  it  may  natu¬ 
rally  be  inferred  that  much  of  what  we  read  in 
the  vohunes  of  Mr.  Crowe  and  his  coadjutor, 
has  also  received  due  attention  from  such  pre¬ 
vious  writers  as  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  M.  Rio,  in 
his  “  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,”  a  work  trans¬ 
lated  into  Enghsh.  Yet  we  do  not  find  here 
any  direct  reference  to  them  or  to  any  other 
authors,  except  those  of  Italy, — Vasari,  Baldi- 
nucci,  Lanzi,  and  others, — and  to  these  rather  in 
short  notes  than  in  matter  extensively  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  text.  So  far,  therefore,  an  in¬ 
dependent  tone  has  been  adopted  throughout, 
though  much  of  the  information  obtained  must 
be  derived  from  these  early  sources. 

Starting  from  the  records  of  early  Chidstian 
Art  as  represented  in  the  paintings  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  in  the  mosaic  work  executed  in  Rome, 
Naples,  and  elsewhere,  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  in  the  examples  of 
glass  painting  and  wall  pictures  from  the  latter 
date  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  come,  in  the  third  chapter,  to  the  works  of 
the  Cosmati  and  Pietro  CavaUini,  in  Rome  and 
its  ideinity.  As  the  latter  artist  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Giotto,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
mosaics  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Pietro,  we  reach 
at  once  the  morning  twihght  of  the  revival  of 
the  art  of  painting.  The  fourth  chapter  is 
especially  interesting,  because  the  subject  treated 
—sculpture  in  Central  Italy  dming  the  twelfth 
century — has  been  Httle  discussed  in  books  by 
modern  writers  on  ItaHan  Art.  This  art  was 
then  prominently  represented  by  the  works,  at 
Pisa,  of  Niccola  Pisano,  who,  “rejecting  the 
conventional  reHgious  sentiments  which  had 
marked  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
revived  the  imitation  of  the  classic  Roman 
period,  and  remained  a  mere  spectator  at  first 
of  the  struggle  for  the  new  and  Christian  types 
of  the  early  school  of  Florence.  Grand  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Guido  ” —  not  Guido  Reni,  of 
Bologna,  whose  name  is  so  famUiar  as  a  painter 
to  our  readers,  but  Guido,  of  Como,  a  sculptor 
of  the  thirteenth  century — “and  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  whose  reHgious  sentiment  was  aUied  to 
the  rudest  and  most  primitive  execution,  he  gave 
new  Hfe  to  an  apparently  extinct  art,  and  had, 
in  common  with  the  men  of  his  time  at  Pisa 
nothing  but  the  subject.  Pagan  form  subservient 
to  Chi-istian  ideas,  such  was  the  character  of 
Niccola’s  sculptures.”  The  mention  of  Pisa 
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naturaUy  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  painting  in  that  city  and  the  neighboming 
cities  of  Lucca  and  Sienna ;  among  the  painters 
of  these  places,  Francesco  of  Assisi,  Guido  of  Si¬ 
enna,  and  Montana  of  Arezzo,  were  conspicuous. 

The  revival  of  painting  occurred  in  Florence, 
and  the  history  of  Florentine  Art  is  traced  in 
the  succeeding  chapters — about  twenty  in  num¬ 
ber — of  the  first  volume.  A  few  pages  suffice 
to  speak  of  Andrea  Tafi  and  Cimabue,  the  earHcst 
artists  of  that  school,  but  several  chapters  arc 
assigned  to  their  immediate  foUower,  Giotto, 
and  most  justifiably  so,  for  he  is  one  who  claims 
the  veneration  of  every  real  lover  of  Art — its 
mornhig  star,  which  even  now  sheds  its  quiet 
glory  over  our  hearts  as  we  gaze  on  some  of 
those  sacred  compositions  which  time  has  spared 
to  us.  Painting  since  his  days  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  made  vast  progresses  in  much  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  beauty  and  its  value,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  many  of  Giotto’s 'successors 
have  surpassed,  or  even  equalled  him — except, 
perhaps,  Fra  Angelico — in  the  deeply  earnest 
and  devotional  spirit  that  characterises  his 
works.  The  lustory  of  the  Florentine  school  is 
continued  tlu’ough  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Buffalmacco, 
Giottino,  Orcagna,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  Antonio  Ve- 
niziano,  Masaccio,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
and  others,  to  the  death  of  the  last-named, 
which  concludes  the  first  volume. 

The  second  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  school  that  Giotto  founded  in 
Florence  ;  the  period  of  its  decadence  was,  how¬ 
ever,  iUuminated  by  the  works  of  a  few  painters 
of  note,  among  whom  SpineUo,  of  Arezzo,  was 
prominent.  Five  chapters  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  Siennese  Art, 
which  had  revived  in  the  hands  of  Buoninsegna 
Duccio,  who  died  about  1340  ;  he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Giotto,  but  his  style  of  painting 
was  much  in  advance  of  the  latter’s.  Martini 
Simone,  to  whom  Petrarch  bequeathed  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Vfrgin  by  Giotto,  was  one  of  the 
famous  early  painters  of  this  school.  Among 
his  contemporaries  and  foUowers  were  Lippo  and 
Andrea  Vanni,  the  brothers  Ambrogio  and 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  and  Paolo  Neri.  Yanni 
seems  to  have  been  a  gxeat  name  associated 
with  the  Art  of  Sienna,  for,  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  period  we  now  write  of,  there  were 
two  celebrated  pamters  of  the  same  name,  Fran¬ 
cesco  and  RaffaeUe  Vanni,  father  and  son,  both 
born  in  Sienna,  their  immediate  progenitor 
being  also  an  artist,  though  of  smaU  repute. 

“  Nothing  is  clearer,”  say  the  authors  of  this 
history,  “than  that  the  Umbrian  school  arose 
under  the  impulse  of  Siennese  examples.  The 
geographical  position  of  Gubbio  and  Fabriano, 
with  reference  to  Sienna,  might  alone  explain 
that  result ;  the  temper  of  the  people,  akin  to 
the  mercurial  Siennese  rather  than  to  the  gxaver 

Florentine,  favoured  it . Second  in  talent 

to  the  artists  of  Sienna,  these  men  ” — the  Um¬ 
brians — “  were  characterised  by  a  tendency  to 
intensify  the  affectation  of  grace  and  tenderness 
which,  from  the  earliest  time,  had  been  pecuHar 
to  their  masters.  Prettiness  was  theu’  chief 
quahty,  and  from  their  outset  marked  a  class 
of  men  whose  posterity  was  destined  to  contri¬ 
bute,  by  its  progress  in  Perugia  and  Urbino, 
to  the  gxeatness  of  Raphael.  A  smiling  gaiety 
and  Hghtness  gave  charm  to  their  works,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  bore  the  impress  of  tHe  care¬ 
ful  finish  and  the  fiat  briUiancy  of_  miniatures.” 
Of  the  masters  speciaHy  treated  of  in  this  section 
may  be  pointed  out  Paolo  UccelH,  Domenico 
Veniziano,  Fra  Filippo  Baldovinetti,  \  erroc- 
chio,  painter  and  sculptor,  BotticeUi,  Filippino 
Lippi,  Ghirlandaio,  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  Marco  Palmezzano,  and 
Giovanni  Santi ;  while  BruneUcschi,  Ghiberti, 
and  DonateUo,  to  whom  Itahan  architecture 
and  sculpture  were  so  greatly  indebted,  are  not 
overlooked  ;  a  whole  chapter  is  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  their  works. 

Though  we  have  enumerated  the  chief  names 
of  those  artists  who  figure  prominently  in  the 
two  volumes,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
books  consist  of  biographical  notices  and  nothing 
more ;  this  would  bo  doing  manifest  injustice 
to  the  authors,  who  assume  to  give,  and  have 
given,  a  history  of  painting  in  Italy,  as  weU 
as — in  fact,  even  more  than — the  Hves  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  prominently  associated 
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with  it.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  particular  schools,  the  changes  in  style, 
the  social,  reHgious,  and  moral  effects  which 
influenced  Aid,  and  led  to  its  progress  and  its 
temporarj^  decay,  arc  reported  in  a  manner  both 
agreeable  and  instructive.  The  authors  say  : — 
“We  shaU  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  consider 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  charm  hhn  with  a  nar¬ 
rative  like  that  of  Vasari,  copious,  varied,  re- 
Heved  by  lively  local  tints,  and  meUow  with 
age ;  nor  captivate  him  with  a  sketch  as  Hght 
and  curt  as  that  of  Lanzi.”  For  ourselves,  we 
are  quite  indifferent  about  instituting  any  com¬ 
parison  between  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
and  their  predecessors  over  the  same  Hterary 
field ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  wo 
possess  in  these  volumes  a  weU-defined,  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  careful  nairative  of  early  Ita- 
Han  Art,  which,  though  certainly  rarely  or 
never  rising  into  enthusiasm  or  poetic  feeling, 
quite  as  certainly  never  degenerates  into  com¬ 
monplace  description  or  criticism,  nor  loses 
sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  and  wo 
shaU  only  be  too  pleased  to  see  the  second  in¬ 
stalment  which  is  to  complete  the  hi.story. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  onussion  not 
to  notice  the  large  number  and  exceUence  of 
the  woodcuts  illustrating  the  works  of  many 
of  the  masters,  which  appear  in  these  volumes ; 
some  few  of  tHese  engravings  have  appeared  in 
preidous  books,  but  the  rest  are  entirely  new. 
They  are  all  drawn  by  Mr.  Scharf,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  Messrs.  J.  Cooper,  J.  Thompson,  S. 
WilHams,  and  others. 


Turner’s  England  and  Vv" ales  :  Turner’s 
Richmondshire.  Photographed  by  C.  C. 
and  M.  E.  Bertolagci.  Published  by  the 
Photographers,  at  Picrton’s,  89,  Great 
Portland  Street. 

It  is  difficult,  within  reasonable  sjiace,  to  do 
justice  to  these  very  beautiful  works  ;  they  are 
triumphs  of  the  art  of  photography,  singulariy 
clear  and  forcible ;  improving,  while  preservhig, 
all  that  is  meritorious  in  the  original  plates  of 
which  they  are  transcripts.  It  is  eiident  that 
the  production  has  been  “a  labour  of  love;” 
no  merely  professional  photographer  would  have 
given  to  the  task  so  much  of  thought,  care,  and 
toil ;  each  print  has  been  a  study,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  coUection  so  iierfect  has 
not  yet  resulted  from  the  art. 

It  is  to  the  of  these  iffiotographs  that 

we  desire  to  dfrect  special  attention ;  in  these 
“prints”  we  have  valuable  eridence  of  the 
high  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  for 
it  is  a  most  essential  branch  of  it.  We  have 
never  seen  printing  so  imexccptionably  good, 
so  clear,  so  uniform,  so  satisfactory  in  tone  and 
colour  ;  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  gratification 
Ave  receive  from  this  series  hence  arises,  for  the 
printing  has  rarely  been  so  good — nei'er  better. 

The  “  England  and  Wales  ”  consists  of  ninety- 
seven  photographs,  including  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  portrait  of  the  great  painter.  The  work  of 
wMch  they  are  copies  is  “rare  ;”  it  was  always 
costly,  and  now  is  not  to  be  obtained  except  at 
a  large  price ;  the  copper  plates  were  long  ago 
“worn  out;”  they  were  produced  by  the  best 
engravers  of  the  age — such  engravers  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  time,  for  Hne  engraArng  as 
an  art -has  died  out  in  England.  A  few  remain 
— Cousins,  MiUer,  WalHs,  and  AUen,  are  with 
us  yet ;  but  Brandard,  WiUmore,  Middiman, 
Cooke,  Jeai-ons,  W.  R.  Smith,  are  gone.  |Pye 
long  ago  resigned  the  burin,  and  those  who 
could  stHl  do  good  things  have  Hterally  nothing 
to  do. 

Our  remarks  apply  to  the  i-iews  in  “  Rich¬ 
mondshire,”  as  well  as  to  the  “  England  and 
Wales.”  They  are  treasures  of  Aid,  som-ces  of 
intense  deHght  to  aU  who  can  appreciate  Aid 
and  who  loi-e  nature ;  and  they  are,  moreover, 
very  valuable  as  records  of  places  that  have 
.  either  greatly  changed  or  have  altogether  passed 
away.  To  bring  these  rich  boons  within  easy 
reach  of  Art-lovers  is  a  work  for  which  they 
should  be  grateful.  Even  if  the  originals  were 
accessible,  we  beHeve  these  photographic  copies 
would  be  preferred;  the  “new”  art  gives  to 
them  greater  deHcacy,  combined  with  greater 
vigom’,  and  they  seem  to  be  more  truthful 
transcripts  of  the  painter’s  mind. 
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A  large  number  of  oirr  readers  have  pro¬ 
bably  never  seen  the  published  works — Tm-ner’s 
“England  and  AVales,”  and  Turner’s  “Eich- 
mondshii'e  ” — or  have  only  seen  detached  plates  ; 
they  will  thank  us  for  enabling  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  whole  and  to  possess  them ;  for  the 
portfolios  that  contain  both  are  to  be  acquired 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  separately  by  those  who  prefer  a  selection. 

The  ConxHiLL  Gallehy.  Published  by  Smith, 
Eldek,  &  Co,  London. 

The  illustrations  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Cornhill  ^Ingazine  since  the  first  publication  of 
that  popular  “  montlily,”  under  the  editorship 
of  the  late  ilr.  Thackeray,  are  generally  of  too 
high  and  attractive  a  character  to  be  consigned 
to  the  obhidon  of  a  book-shelf,  where  most 
magazines  find  a  home  when  they  have  done 
their  month’s  work,  unless  too  insigTiificant  or 
worthless  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  binder. 
It  was  therefore  a  good  idea  of  the  publishers 
to  collect  these  scattered  works  of  genuine  Ai-t 
into  a  volume  which,  as  they  state,  “  may  revive, 
in  a  new  and  agreeable  way,  the  memories”  of 
the  pleasant  stories  that  amused  the  readers  of 
CortihiU.  It  is  indeed  a  jileasant  “gallery”  to 
walk  through, — these  iiictm’es  by  F.  Leighton, 
A.E.A.  ;  J.  E.  Millais,  E.A.  ;  G.  Du  Marnier; 
J.  Xocl  Paton,  E.S.A. ;  F.  Sandj^s ;  G.  A.  Sala; 
M'.  M.  Thackeray ;  and  F.  AValker ;  engraved 
by  the  Dalziels,  Linton,  and  Swain ;  and  printed, 
from  the  original  Idocks,  at  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Dalziel,  witli  all  the  care  and  skill  which  could 
be  bestowed  u23on  them.  "With  the  additional 
advantages  of  India  paper  mounted  on  stout 
IiapCT,  and  wide  margins,  these  engrardngs  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  different  appearance  to  those  which 
appeared  in  the  magazine,  when  they  were 
ininted  from  stereotrqies,  and  by  a  rajiid  jirocoss. 

Gf  the  hundred  designs  wliich  make  uji  the 
volume,  three-fourlhs  are  by  Messrs.  Millais, 
Leighton,  and  "Walker,  each  of  whom  contributes 
about  an  equal  number ;  and  twelve  are  by 
Thackeray.  To  point  out  those  deserrdng  special 
remark  would  far  exceed  the  sjiace  we  can  devote 
to  the  work :  yet  among  them  all  there  is 
scarcely  one  wo  .should  care  to  see  subtracted 
from  the  aggregate. 

The  book — a  full-sized  quarto — is  handsomely 
bo\ind,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  “jircsentable” 
works  of  the  soa.son ;  destined  to  be  a  pleasant 
beguiler  of  many  dark  and  wearisome  hom’s 
dining  the  long  wintry  evenings.  It  would  do 
this,  liowcvcr,  more  easily  and  effectivelj',  if  the 
subjects,  or  titles,  of  the  engra-cings  had  been 
printed  undemcath  them,  instead  of  forming  an 
indi  x  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 
\'ery  many  persons,  doubtless,  have  never  road 
the  stories,  and  some  of  those  who  have,  may 
not  remember  them  so  as  to  recognise  at  once 
the  characters  and  scones.  It  is  a  troublesome 
process  to  turn  to  the  index  every  time  one  wishes 
to  ascertain  what  the  jiicturc  has  to  tell  us. 


IIyit.hiox:  a  Eomanxe.  Py  H.  W.  Loxc- 
l  Ei.r.ow.  Illustrated  with  Twcnty-foiu'  Pho¬ 
tographs  by  Fhax-cis  Fhith.  PubLished 
by  A.  \V.  liEN.NETT,  London. 

It  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  it  answers 
i\Ir.  Ili-nnctt’s  ]iuiq)oso  to  publish  books  with  ])ho- 
togi-aj(hic  illustnitions,  otherwise  he  would  not 
continue  to  i.ssue  them.  AVo  have  always  held 
the  o]iinion  that  engraving,  either  on  wood  or 
inr-tal,  i.s  far  better  suited  to  book-work,  as  being 
lighter  in  ehanieter,  and  admitting  more  grace¬ 
ful  expression  of  the  subject  than  even  the  be.st 
comjiaratively  mechanical  procc.ss  can  give. 
Still,  if  juiblishers  are  able  to  secure  a  market 
for  such  jihotographic,  jiictures,  they  are  quite 
justified  in  siipjilying  it;  and  if  anything  could 
rcfonr  ile  us  to  the  arlojition  of  the  camera,  with 
its  “  rigid  inflexibility,”  as  Mr.  Frith  most  hap- 
jiily  terms  it — the  verj-  qu.ality  that  causes  our 
olijeetion  — it  would  be  the  views  ho  has  pro¬ 
duced  for  this  C'dition  of  Ijongfcllow’s  long- 
known  and  jiopiular  story.  Air.  Frith  has  cer¬ 
tainly  brought  all  his  experience  and  artistic 
knowlcde-r.  to  bear  ujion  his  work,  .and  the  result 
is  a  s'-rics  of  Jiictures  of  Eheni.sh,  Swiss,  and 
I  yrclcse  scenerx',  true  as  Nature  herself,  and  as 
beautiful  as  photographic  art  can  render,  taking 
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1  them  as  a  whole.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  aware 
I  of  the  difficulty  of  piroducing  a  number  of  such 
pictui'es  xvith  anj’thing  apjiroaching  to  perfect 
uniformity  of  excellence,  will  not  be  sm'piised 
to  find  hero  some  differing  in  this  respect  from 
others  ;  such  a  result  is  inex-itable,  xvith  aU.  the 
skill  and  care  the  artist  can  bestow. 

The  volume  is  sent  out  in  the  usual  attractive 
form  of  the  “  gift-books”  of  the  season,  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  the  favour  it  deserves. 


Naudin’s  Pohtfolio.  Edited  by  Hamilton 
IIl'me.  Part  I.  Published  at  the  Office, 
124,  Bronqiton  Eoad. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  predict  the  success  of  a  work 
by  the  first  number,  though  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  th.at  the  iiroprictors  of  a  new  serial 
publication  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  produce 
a  favourable  impression  at  the  very  outset.  If 
this  has  been  tried  with  the  work  now  before  us, 
we  cannot  augur  for  its  future  a  largo  amount 
of  populaiity :  its  contents  arc  simply  a  photo- 
grajih,  considerable  in  size,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickcn.s’s  house  at  Gadshill,  and  carte  dc  visite 
portraits  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Airs.  Henry  AVood, 
the  novelist,  Air.  Benjamin  AA^ebstcr,  and  Cajit. 
Blakeley,  the  great  gun  manufacturer.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  Gadshill  picture  a  grouji — 
consisting  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  Air.  Fechtcr, 
Air.  AV^ilkic  Collins,  Air.  Charles  A.  Collins,  xvith 
other  gentlemen,  and  some  ladies — has  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  laxvn ;  but  the  figures  arc  too  small 
to  be  easily  recognisable.  Shoi-t  biographical 
sketches  accompany  the  four  separate  photo- 
grajihic  poiiraits,  xvhich,  by  the  way,  are  very 
good  ;  so  also  is  the  x-iew  of  the  house. 


Pictures  of  English  Life,  after  Original 
Studies.  By  R.  Barnes  and  E.  Al.  AVim- 
PERis.  Engrax'ed  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  AATth 
Descriptive  Poems  by  J.  G.  AVatts.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Sampson  Loxv  &  Co.,  London. 
AV'ood-engrax’ings  the  size  of  these — about  ten 
and  a  half  inches  by  eight  and  a  half — aie  much 
too  large  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  though  it  may 
be  intended  only  for  children.  These  pictures 
of  the  cottage  home-life  of  England  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  spirited  in  design  and  execution,  and 
making  ex^ery  alloxvance  for  the  rosy  atmosjihere 
in  which  our  peasantry  and  artisans  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  dwell,  present  many  pleasant,  and 
some  not  untruthful  features.  Air.  Barnes’s 
pencil  has  remarkable  xdgour,  yet  shows  no 
coarseness,  and  there  is  a  life-like  character  in 
his  figm-es  which  we  are  bound  to  commend. 
‘  Fireside  J oys’  is  a  notable  example  of  this ;  and 
‘The  Race  doxvn  the  HiU.’ — two  round-cheeked 
rustic  girls,  x\-ith  a  younger  child  in  the  centre, 
whom  they  hold  by  the  hand,  as  all  three  rush 
doxxm  at  full  speed — is  full  of  joyous  mox^ement. 

‘  The  Shy  Child  ’  is  another  x^ery  clever  design 
by  the  same  artist.  Air.  AVimperis’s  share  of 
the  illustrations  is  hmited  to  two  coast  scenes  ; 
both  unquestionably  good,  but  ‘  Off  for  the 
Cruise,’  by  moonlight,  is  our  fax'omite.  There 
are  in  all  ten  engTaxings,  each  of  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  short  and  simply- worded  poem, 
from  the  pen  of  Air.  AA^atts,  whose  aim  appears 
to  have  been  to  adapt  his  muse  to  the  subject 
xvithout  attempting  any  lofty  flight.  The  verses, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  graceful  floral  design, 
conxny  a  cheerful,  healthy  moral. 


Schiller’s  Lay  of  the  Bell.  Translated  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart.  With  Forty-two  Illustrations,  draxxm. 
on  wood  by  T.  Scott,  and  engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper,  after  designs  by  AIoritz 
Retzsch.  Published  by  Sampson  Loxv  & 
Co.,  London. 

Some  of  our  older  subscribers  xxdR,  in  aU  proba¬ 
bility,  hax'e  in  remembrance  xnrious  designs 
from  the  pencil  of  AIoritz  Retzsch  which  in 
years  past  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Art-Journal ; 
and  it  is  also  x^ery  jiossible  that  his  series  of 
etchings  illustrating  Schiller’s  famous  “  Lay  of 
the  Bell”  are  not  unknoxxm  to  many,  from  the 
publication  issued  in  GermanjL  The  original 
plates  haxdng  been  very  carefully  copied  on 
wood  by  Air.  T.  Scott,  and  engrax'ed  x\dth  equal 
care  by  Air.  Cooper,  are  now  presented  to  the 
English  iiubHc,  xvith  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’ s  faithful 
and  skilful  translation  of  the  poem,  which  is  a 
history  of  the  life  of  man  as  indicated  by  the 
sound  of  the  Church  BeU,  at  his  birth,  christen¬ 
ing,  marriage,  death,  with  the  episodes  of  a 
social  character  which  may  be  presumed  to  come 
between  these  important  epochs.  The  series  of 
illustrations  commences  xvith  the  preparations 
for  casting  the  Bell  and  the  process  of  effecting 
it,  and  terminates  xvith  the  destruction  of  the 
instrument  and  of  the  church  in  which  it  was 
suspended. 

Retzsch’ s  designs  are  not  remarkable  either 
for  elegance  of  expression  or  high  poetical  feel¬ 
ing,  taken  as  a  whole  :  three  or  four,  perhaps, 
might  be  selected  for  these  qualities,  but  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  is  hard  and  formal, 
and  characteristic  of  the  manner  adopted  by  the 
artists  of  Germany  some  centuries  ago,  when  per¬ 
spective  seems  to  have  been  little  understood,  and 
the  power  of  grouping  quite  as  httle  :  hence  a  de¬ 
gree  of  barrenness  in  the  composition  which  not 
ex^en  the  introduction  of  light  and  shadow — for 
the  designs  are  not  much  beyond  outline — by 
way  of  filling  in,  would  always  enrich,  and  make 
really  effectixn.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
thought  has  exddently  been  gixnn  to  each  subject 
respcctixnly,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  care¬ 
fully  and  delicately  draxxn;  and,  notxvithstanding 
the  draxvbacks  referred  to,  these  designs  will 
doubtless  bo  appreciated  by  aU  who  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Schiller’s  remarkable  poem. 
The  artists  employed  here  to  reproduce  them 
have  been  most  successful  in  their  work ;  but 
certainly  the  modern  German  school  of  design 
is  not  worthily  represented  in  these  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  neither  are  they  equal  to  many  we  haxm 
seen  from  the  hand  of  the  venerable  artist, 
AIoritz  Ketsch. 


The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent. 
Artists’  Edition.  Illustrated  xvith  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twenty  Engraxdngs  on  AVood, 
from  Original  Designs.  Published  by  Bell 
AND  Daldy',  London. 

AATien  AAffishington  Irxdng  first  desired  to  gix^e 
his  “Sketch-Book”  to  the  English  public,  he 
found  such  difficulty  in  meeting  xvith  any  pub- 
li.sher  who  would  incm-  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  it,  that,  to  axnid  any  fui-ther  delay 
by  negotiation,  he  published  the  first  series  of 
papers  on  his  oxvn  accoimt.  But  the  author  was 
soon  rehex'ed  of  all  solicitude  as  to  future  ojie- 
rations,  by  Air.  Aliuray,  of  Albemarle  Street, 
taking  the  work  in  hand  at  the  instigation  of 
Sii’  AA^alter  Scott.  Its  success  was  so  unequi- 
X’ocal  that  in  a  short  time  a  second  series  of 
papers  was  called  for,  and  from  thenceforth  the 
“  Sketch-Book  ”  has  been  a  unix'ersal  favourite 
with  all  who  can  appreciate  scenes  descriptive, 
humorous,  or  sentimental,  clothed  in  language 
as  graceful  and  finished  as  that  of  Addison,  and 
jiortraiture  as  true  to  nature  as  that  of  Gold¬ 
smith.  The  style  of  Irxdng’s  xvritings  is  of  such 
a  refined  character  that  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  our  modem  xxniters  would  condescend  to 
adopt  him  as  then-  model. 

This  edition  of  these  once  most  popular  stories 
and  essays, — we  say  “o?!cc,”  because  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  taste  of  those  who  are  the  most 
ardent  readers  of  light  literature  hi  the  jiresent 
day  finds  no  relish  in  such  quiet  elegancies  of 
style  and  matter  as  Irving  delighted  in, — is 
worthy  of  them ;  and  that  is  saying  much. 
Though  the  title-page  bears  on  it  the  names  of 
English  publishers,  we  are  inclined  to  beliex’e 
the  book  was  printed  in  America  :  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  certainly  American,  for  we  do  not 
recognise  any  one  of  our  oxxm  artists  among 
either  the  designers  or  engraxrers  :  but  they 
haxm  done  their  work  well ;  so  well  that  it  is 
only  now  and  then  we  find  anjdhing  much 
better  done  in  England  in  the  way  of  book- 
illustration.  Those  who  know  the  “  Sketch- 
Book  ”  must  remember  that  the  scenery  it  de¬ 
scribes  is  chiefly  laid  in  this  coimtry ;  and  when 
wo  look  at  the  character  of  these  landscapes,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  beliex’'e  that  the  artists  who 
drew  them  are  not  as  familiar  xxdth  our  rural 
chiu’ches,  xillages,  meadows,  trees,  and  peasantry 
as  xve  oui’sclves  are,  so  truthfully  are  all  repre¬ 
sented.  If  anything  can  again  bring  Irxdng’s 
first  literary  efforts  among  us  into  jiopularity 
again,  it  xvill  be  this  elegant  xmlumo  ;  and  we 
hax'C  little  fear  of  its  effecting  the  object. 
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THE  CESTHS  OE  AGLAIA. 


Chapter  I. 

UR  knowledge  of  human  lahonr,  if 
intimate  enough,  will,  I  think,  mass 
it  for  the  most  part  into  two  kinds — mining 
and  moulding ;  the  labour  that  seeks  for 
things,  and  the  labour  that  shapes  them. 
Of  these  the  last  should  be  always  orderly, 
for  we  ought  to  have  some  conception  of  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  to  make,  before  we 
try  to  make  any  part  of  it :  but  the  labour  of 
seeking  must  be  often  methodless,  following 
the  veins  of  the  mine  as  they  branch,  or 
tiying  for  them  where  they  are  broken.  And 
the  mine,  which  we  would  now  open  into  the 
souls  of  men,  as  they  govern  the  mysteries  of 
their  handicrafts,  being  rent  into  many  dark 
and  divided  ways,  it  is  not  possible  to  map 
our  work  beforehand,  or  resolve  on  its 
dhections.  We  will  not  attempt  to  hind  our¬ 
selves  to  any  methodical  treatment  of  our 
subject,  hut  will  get  at  the  truths  of  it  here 
and  there,  as  they  seem  extricahle :  only, 
though  we  cannot  know  to  what  depth  we 
may  have  to  dig,  let  us  know  clearly  what  we 
are  digging  for.  We  desire  to  find  by  what 
rrde  some  Art  is  called  good,  and  other  Art 
bad :  we  desue  to  find  the  conditions  of 
character  in  the  artist  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  the  goodness  of  his 
work :  we  desire  to  find  what  are  the 
methods  of  practice  which  form  this  cha¬ 
racter,  or  corrupt  it ;  and  finally,  how  the 
formation  or_  corruption  of  this  character 
is  connected  with  the  general  prosperity  of 
nations. 

And  all  this  we  want  to  learn  practically  : 
not  for  mere  pleasant  speculation  on  things 
that  have  been ;  but  for  instant  direction  of 
those  that  are  yet  to  be.  My  first  object  is 
to  get  at  some  fixed  principles  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Art  to  our  youth  ;  and  I  am  about  to 
ask,  of  all  who  may  be  able  to  give  me  a  ser¬ 
viceable  answer,  and  with  and  for  all  who  are 
anxious  for  such  answer,  what  arts  should 
be  generally  taught  to  the  English  boy  and 
girl, — by  what  methods, — and  to  what  ends  ? 
How  well,  or  how  imperfectly,  our  youth  of 
the  higher  classes  should  be  disciplined  in 
the  practice  of  music  and  painting  ? — how 
far,  among  the  lower  classes,  exercise  in 
certain  mechanical  arts  might  become  a 
part  of  their  school  life  ? — how  far,  in  the 
adult  life  of  this  nation,  the  Eine  Arts 
may  advisably  supersede  or  regulate  the 
mechanical  Aids  ?  Plain  questions  these, 
enough  !  clearly  also  important  ones ;  and, 
as  clearly,  boundless  ones — ^mountainous — 
infinite  in  contents  —  only  to  be  mined 
into  in  a  scrambling  manner  by  poor  in¬ 
quirers,  as  their  present  tools  and  sight 
may  serve. 

I  have  often  been  accused  of  dogmatism, 

*  I  beg  the  Editor’s  and  reader’s  pardon  for  an  infor¬ 
mality  in  tlie  type  ;  but  I  shrink  from  ornamental  letters, 
and  have  begged  for  a  legible  capital  instead.  ’ 


and  confess  to  the  holding  strong  opinions 
on  some  matters  ;  but  I  tell  the  reader  in 
sincerity,  and  entreat  him  in  sincerity  to 
believe,  that  I  do  not  think  myself  able  to 
dictate  anything  positive  respecting  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  magnitude.  The  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of  is,  the  need  of  some  form  of  dic¬ 
tation  ;  or,  where  that  is  as  yet  impossible, 
at  least  of  consistent  experiment,  for  the 
just  solution  of  doubts  which  present  them¬ 
selves  every  day  in  more  significant  and 
more  impatient  temper  of  interrogation. 

Here  is  one,  for  instance,  Ijdng  at  the 
base  of  all  the  rest — namely,  what  may  be 
the  real  dignity  of  mechanical  Ai’t  itself  ?  I 
cannot  express  the  amazed  awe,  the  crushed 
humility — with  which  I  sometimes  watch  a 
locomotive  take  its  breath  at  a  railway 
station,  and  think  what  work  there  is  in  its 
bars  and  wheels,  and  what  manner  of  men 
they  must  be  who  chg  brown  ironstone  out 
of  the  ground,  and  forge  it  into  That  !  What 
assemblage  of  accurate  and  mighty  faculties 
in  them ;  more  than  fleshly  power  over 
melting  crag  and  coiling  fire,  fettered,  and 
finessed  at  last  into  the  precision  of  watch¬ 
making;  Titanian  hammer-strokes  beating, 
out  of  lava,  these  glittering  cylinders  and 
timely-respondent  valves,  and  fine  ribbed 
rods,  which  touch  each  other  as  a  serpent 
writhes,  in  noiseless  gliding,  and  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  grasp  ;  infinitely  complex  anatomy 
of  active  steel,  compared  with  which  the 
skeleton  of  a  living  creatiue  would  seem,  to 
a  careless  observer,  clumsy  and  vile  —a  mere 
morbid  secretion  and  phosphatous  prop  of 
flesh  !  What  wotdd  the  men  who  thought 
out  this, — who  beat  it  out,  who  touched  it 
into  its  polished  calm  of  power,  who  set  it 
to  its  appointed  task,  and  triumphantly  saw 
it  fulfil  this  task  to  the  utmost  of  their  will, 
— feel  or  think  about  this  weak  hand  of 
mine,  timidly  leading  a  little  stain  of  water¬ 
colour,  which  I  cannot  manage,  into  an 
imperfect  shadow  of  something  else, — mere 
failure  in  every  motion,  and  endless  dis¬ 
appointment  ; — What,  I  repeat,  would  these 
Iron-dominant  Genii  think  of  me  ?  and 
what  ought  I  to  think  of  them  ? 

But  as  I  reach  this  point  of  reverence,  the 
unreasonable  thing  is  sm-e  to  give  a  shriek 
as  of  a  thousand  unanimous  vultures,  which 
leaves  me  shuddering  in  real  physical  pain 
for  some  half  minute  following ;  and  assures 
me  diuing  slow  recovery,  that  a  people 
which  can  endure  such  fluting  and  piping 
among  them  is  not  likely  soon  to  have  its 
modest  ear  pleased  by  aught  of  oaten  stop, 
or  pastoral  song.  Perhaps  I  am  then  led 
on  into  meditation  respecting  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  who  invented 
this  gracious  instrument,  and  guides  its 
modulation  by  stokers’  fingers  ; — medita¬ 
tion,  also,  as  to  the  influence  of  her  inven¬ 
tion  amidst  the  other  parts  of  the  Parnas¬ 
sian  melody  of  English  education.  Then 
it  cannot  but  occur  to  me  to  inquire  how 
far  this  modei’n  “pneuma,”  Steam,  may  he 
connected  with  other  pneumatic  powers 
talked  of  in  that  old  religious  literature,  of 
which  we  fight  so  fiercely  to  keej)  the  letters 
bright,  and  the  working  valves,  so  to  speak, 
in  good  order  (while  we  let  the  steam  of  it  all 
carefully  off  into  the  cold' condenser),  what 
connection,  I  say,  this  modern  “spiritus,” 
in  its  valve-directed  inspiration,  has  with 
that  more  ancient  spiritus,  or  warm  breath, 
which  people  used  to  think  they  might  be 
“born  of.”  Whether,  in  fine,  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  an  entirely  human  Art,  with 
spiritual  motive  power,  and  signal  as  of 
human  voice,  distinct  inherently  from  this 
mechanical  Ai't,  with  its  mechanical  motive 
force,  and  signal  of  -vudture  voice.  For  after 
all,  this  shrieking  thing,  whatever  the  fine 
make  of  it  may  be,  can  but  puU,  or  push,  and 


do  oxen’s  work,  in  an  impetuous  manner. 
That  proud  king  of  Assyria,  who  lost  his 
reason,  and  ate  oxen’s  food,  would  he  have 
had  much  more  cause  for  pride,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  spend  his  reason  in  doing 
oxen’s  work  'i 

These  things,  then,  I  would  fain  consult 
about,  and  plead  with  the  reader  for  his 
patience  in  council,  even  while  we  begin 
with  the  simplest  practical  matters ;  for 
ravelled  biiai's  of  thought  entangle  our 
feet,  even  at  our  first  step.  We  would 
teach  a  boy  to  draw.  Well,  what  shall 
he  draw  ?  —  Gods,  or  men,  or  beasts,  or 
clouds,  or  leaves,  or  iron  cylinders  ?  Are 
there  any  gods  to  be  di'awn  ?  any  men 
or  women  worth  dravdng,  or  only  worth 
caricaturing  i  What  are  the  aesthetic  laws 
respecting  iron  cylinders  ;  and  would  Titian 
have  liked  them  rusty,  or  fresh  cleaned 
with  oil  and  rag,  to  fill  the  place  once 
lightened  by  St.  George’s  aimour  ?  How 
can  we  begin  the  smallest  practical  busi¬ 
ness,  unless  we  get  first  some  whisper  of 
answer  to  such  c£uestions  ?  We  may  tell  a 
boy  to  ch’aw  a  sti’aight  line  straight,  and  a 
crooked  one  crooked  ;  but  what  else  ? 

And  it  renders  the  dilemma,  or  multi¬ 
lemma,  more  embarrassing,  that  whatever 
teaching  is  to  be  had  from  the  founders 
and  masters  of  Ai't  is  quite  unpractical. 
The  first  soiuco  from  which  we  should 
naturally  seek  for  guidance  would,  of 
course,  be  the  sayings  of  great  work¬ 
men  ;  but  a  sorrowful  perception  presently 
dawns  on  us,  that  the  great  workmen 
have  nothing  to  say  !  They  are  silent, — 
absolutely  in  i^rojiortion  to  their  creative 
power.  The  contributions  to  our  practical 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Art,  fui’- 
nished  by  the  true  captains  of  its  hosts,  may, 
I  think,  be  arithmetically  summed  by  the 
0  of  Giotto  the  inferior  teachers  become 
didactic  in  the  degree  of  their  inferiority; 
and  those  who  can  do  nothing,  have  always 
much  to  advise. 

This  however,  observe,  is  only  tme  of 
advice  direct.  Yoir  never,  I  grieve  to  say, 
get  from  the  great  men  a  plain  answer 
to  a  plain  question ;  still  less  can  you  en¬ 
tangle  them  in  any  agreeable  gossip,  out 
of  which  something  might  imawares  be 
picked  up.  But  of  enigmatical  teaching, 
broken  signs  and  sullen  mutterings,  of 
which  you  can  understand  nothing,  and 
may  make  anything ; — of  confused  discom’se 
in  the  work  itself,  about  the  work,  as  in 
Hui'er’s  Melencoha ; — and  of  discomse  not 
merely  confused,  but  apparently  unreason¬ 
able  and  richculous,  about  all  manner  of 
things  except  the  work, —  the  great  Egyj)- 
tian  and  Greek  artists  give  us  much :  from 
which,  however,  all  that  by  utmost  indus¬ 
try  may  be  gathered,  comes  briefly  to  this, 
— that  they  have  no  conception  of  what 
modern  men  of  science  call  the  ‘  ‘  Conseiwa- 
tion  of  forces,”  hut  deduce  all  the  force  they 
feel  in  themselves,  and  hope  for  in  others, 
from  certain  fountains  or  centres  of  per¬ 
petually  sui^plied  strength,  to  which  they 
give  various  names :  as,  for  instance,  these 
seven  following,  more  si^ecially : — 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Light,  moral  and  physical, 

by  name  the  “  Physician-Destroyer,” 
bearing  arrows  in  his  hand,  and  a  lyi’e ; 
pre-eminently  the  destroyer  of  human 
pride,  and  the  guide  of  human  har¬ 
mony.  Physically,  Lord  of  the  Sun  ; 
and  a  mountain  Spirit,  because  the  srm 
seems  first  to  rise  and  set  upon  hills. 

2.  The  Spirit  of  helpful  Darkness, —  of 

shade  and  rest.  Xight  the  Restorer. 

3.  The  Spirit  oflYisdom  in  Conduct,  bearing, 

in  sign  of  conquest  over  troublous  and 
distm’bing  eAul,  the  skin  of  the  wild 
goat,  and  the  head  of  the  slain  Spirit 
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of  jAysical  storm.  In  her^hand,  a 
’n’eaver’s  shuttle,  or  a  spear.  " 

■4.  The  Spii-it  of  Wisdom  in  Arrangement ; 
called  the  Lord  or  Father  of  Truth : 
thi’oned  on  a  foui’-sqnare  cubit,  with  a 
measiu’ing-rod  in  his  hand,  or  a  potter's 
wheel. 

5.  The  Spirit  of  Wisdom  in  Adaptation  ;  or 

of  serviceable  labom-;  the  Master  of 
human  effort  in  its  glow  ;  and  Lord  of 
useful  fire,  moral  and  j)hysical. 

6.  The  Spirit,  first  of  young  or  nascent 

grace,  and  then  of  fulfilled  beauty  : 
the  wife  of  the  Lord  of  labour.  I  have 
taken  the  two  lines  in  which  Homer 
describes  her  gii'dle,  for  the  motto  of 
these  essays  :  jrartlj"  in  memory  of  these 
outcast  fancies  of  the  great  masters : 
and  jraifly  for  the  sake  of  a  meaning 
which  we  shall  find  as  we  go  on. 

7.  The  Spirit  of  pure  hrrman  life  and  glad¬ 

ness.  Master  of  wholesome  vital  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and,  physically.  Lord  of  the  vine. 

From  these  Irrdicrous  notions  of  motive 
force,  inconsistent  as  they  are  with  modern 
physiology  and  organic  chemistry,  we  may, 
rrevertheless,  hereafter  gather,  in  the  details 
of  their  variorrs  exirression,  something  use¬ 
ful  to  us.  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  when  our 
provokirrg  teachers  descend  from  dr’eams 
about  the  doings  of  Gods  to  assertions  re¬ 
specting  the  deeds  of  Merr,  little  beyond  the 
blankest  discomugement  is  to  be  had  from 
them.  Thus,  they  represent  the  ingenuity, 
and  deceptive  or  imitative  Aris  of  men, 
under  the  tj-pe  of  a  Master  who  builds  laby¬ 
rinths,  and  makes  images  of  living  creatm-es, 
for  evil  purposes,  or  for  none ;  and  pleases 
himself  and  the  people  with  idle  jointing 
of  toys,  and  filling  of  them  with  quicksilver- 
motion  ;  and  brings  his  child  to  foolish,  re¬ 
mediless  catastrophe,  in  faucjung  his  father’s 
work  as  good,  and  strong,  and  fit  to  boar- 
sunlight,  as  if  it  had  beerr  God’s  work.  So, 
again,  they  represent  the  foresight  and 
kindly  zeal  of  men  by  a  most  rueful 
figure,  of  one  chained  down  to  a  rock  by 
the  bnrte  force  and  bias  arrd  methotlical 
hammer-stroke  of  the  merely  practical  Ar-ts, 
and  by  the  merciless  Xecossities  or  Fafes  of 
present  time  ;  and  so  having  his  ver-j-  heart 
torn  ijiece  by  piece  orrt  of  him  by  a  \urltrrr-ous 
himger  and  soitow,  respecting  things  he 
cannot  reach,  nor  ], revent,  nor  achieve.  So, 
again,  they  dcscriljo  the  sentiment  and  jmro 
.soul -power  of  Man,  as  moving  the  very 
rocks  and  trees,  and  giving  them  life,  by 
its  sj-mjiathy  with  them ;  but  losing  its  own 
bcs-t-beloved  thing  by  mere  venomous  acci¬ 
dent  :  and  aftci-wards  going  down  to  hell  for 
it,  in  vain  ;  being  impatient  and  unwise, 
though  full  of  gentleness ;  and,  in  the  issue, 
after  as  vainlj-  tr5-ing  to  teach  this  gentle¬ 
ness  to  others,  and  to  guide  them  out  of 
their  lower  jiassions  to  sunlight  of  tme 
healing  Life,  it  drives  the  sensual  heart 
of  them,  and  the  gods  that  govern  it,  into 
mere  and  imrc  fi-enzy  of  resolved  rage,  and 
gets  torn  to  jiieces  by  them,  and  ended  ;  only 
the  nightingale  .staj-ing  by  its  grave  to 
.sing.  All  which  apjiearing  to  bo  anything 
rather  than  heli»ful  or  encouraging  instrac- 
tion  for  beginners,  we  shall,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  I  think,  do  well  to  desire  these  onig- 
I  in.'itical  tc.'ichers  to  jmt  up  their  j)i])es  iind 
'  begone ;  and  betaking  ourselves  in  the 
!  humblest  manner  to  iiitelligible  business, 
at  learnt  set  dow7i  some  definite  mattei-  for 
d>-ei.sion,  to  be  Tnade  a  fii-.st  stej)j)ing-stono 
*  at  the  shore  of  this  brook  of  despond  and 
difficulty. 

Mi<4  m,'istr;rs  agree  (and  I  believe  they 
ai-e  right  ,  that  the  first  thing  to  hr;  taught 
to  any  pujiil,  is  how  to  draw  an  outline  of 
j  .such  thing,  as  can  be  outlined. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  outline — the 


soft  and  hard.  One  must  be  executed  with 
a  soft  instrument,  as  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
lead  ;  and  the  other  with  some  instrument 
producing  for  ultimate  result  a  firm  line  of 
equal  darkness ;  as  a  pen  with  ink,  or  the 
engraving  tool  on  wood  or  metal. 

And  these  two  kinds  of  outhne  have  both 
of  them  their  particular  objects  and  uses, 
as  well  as  their  proper  scale  of  size  in  work. 
Thus  Raphael  will  sketch  a  miniatui-e  head 
with  his  pen,  but  always  takes  chalk  if  he 
di-aws  of  the  size  of  life.  So  also  Holbein, 
and  generally  the  other  strong  masters. 

But  the  black  outline  seems  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  that  which  we  ought  to  begin  to  rea¬ 
son  upon,  because  it  is  simple  and  open- 
hearted,  and  does  not  endeavour  to  escape 
into  mist.  A  pencil  line  may  be  obscurely 
and  undemonstrably  wi-ong ;  false  in  a 
cowardly  manner,  and  without  confession  : 
but  the  ink  line,  if  it  goes  wi-ong  at  all, 
goes  wrong  with  a  will,  and  may  be  con¬ 
victed  at  our  leisui-e,  and  put  to  such  shame 
as  its  black  complexion  is  capable  of.  May 
we,  therefore,  begin  with  the  hard  line? 
It  will  lead  us  far,  if  we  can  come  to  con¬ 
clusions  about  it. 

Presuming,  then,  that  our  schoolboys 
are  such  as  Coleridge  would  have  them — 
i.e.  that  they  are 

s  “Innocent, steady,  and  wise. 

And  delight  in  the  things  of  earth,  w-ater,  and  skies 

and,  above  all,  in  a  moral  state  in  which 
they  may  be  trusted  with  ink, — we  jmt 
a  pen  into  their  hands  (shall  it  be  steel  ?) 
and  a  piece  of  smooth  white  paper,  and 
something  before  them  to  draw.  But  what  ? 
“Nay,”  the  reader  answers,  “you  had 
•surely  better  give  them  pencil  first,  for  that 
may  be  rubbed  out.”  Perhaps  so;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  jiower  of  rubbing  out 
is  an  adv-antage ;  at  all  events,  we  shall 
best  discover  what  the  pencil  outline  ought 
to  be,  by  investigating  the  power  of  the 
black  one,  and  the  kind  of  things  we  can 
dr-aw  with  it. 

Suiipose,  for  instance,  my  first  scholar 
has  a  turn  for  entomology,  and  asks  me  to 
ch-aw  for  him  a  wasp’s  leg,  or  its  sting; 
having  first  humanely  provided  me  with  a 
model  by  pulling  one  off,  or  out.  My  pen 
must  clearly  be  fine  at  the  point,  and  my 
execution  none  of  the  boldest,  if  I  comply 
with  his  request.  If  I  decline,  and  he 
thereupon  challenges  me  at  least  to  di-aw 
the  wasp’s  body,  with  its  pretty  bands  of 
black  crinoline — behold  us  involved  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  iirofound  question  of  local 
colour  !  Am  I  to  tell  him  he  is  not  to  draw 
outlines  of  bands  or  spots  ?  How,  then, 
shall  he  know  a  wasp’s  body  from  a  bee’s  ? 
I  esca^ie,  for  the  present,  by  telling  him  the 
story  of  Dtedalus  and  the  honeycomb  ; — set 
him  to  draw  a  pattern  of  hexagons,  and  lay 
the  question  of  black  bands  up  in  my  mind. 

The  next  boy,  we  may  suiipose,  is  a  con- 
chologist,  and  asks  me  to  dr-aw  a  white 
snail- shell  for  him  !  Veiling  my  conster¬ 
nation  at  the  idea  of  having  to  give  a 
lesson  on  the  perspective  of  geometrical 
spii’als,  with  an  “  austere  regard  of  control” 
I  pass  on  to  the  next  .student : — Who,  bring¬ 
ing  after  him,  with  acclamation,  all  the  rest 
of  the  form,  requires  of  me,  contemptuously, 
to  “  draw  a  horse  !  ” 

And  I  i-etrcat  in  final  discomfiture ;  for 
not  only  I  cannot  myself  execute,  but  I 
have  never  seen,  an  outline,  quite  simply 
and  rightly  done,  eitlior  of  a  shell  or  a 
pony ;  nay,  not  so  much  as  of  a  pony’s 
nose.  At  a  girls’  school  wo  might  perhaps 
take  refuge  in  ro.so-buds ;  but  these  boys, 
witlr  their  impatient  battle-cry,  “  my  king¬ 
dom  for  a  horse,”  what  is  to  be  done  for 
them  ? 

Well,  this  is  what  I  should  like  to  bo 


able  to  do  for  them.  To  show  them  an  en¬ 
larged  black  outline,  nobly  done,  of  the 
two  sides  of  a  coin  of  Tarentum,  with  that 
fiery  rider  kneeling,  careless,  on  his  horse’s 
neck,  and  reclined  on  his  surging  dolphin, 
with  the  curled  sea  lapping  round  them ; 
and  then  to  convince  my  boys  that  no  one 
(unless  it  were  Taras’s  father  himself,  with 
the  middle  prong  of  his  trident)  could  draw 
a  horse  like  that,  without  learning ; — that 
for  poor  mortals  like  us  there  must  be 
soi-rowful  prexiaratory  stages;  and,  having 
convinced  them  of  this,  set  them  to  draw 
(if  I  had  a  good  copy  to  give  them)  a  horse’s 
hoof,  or  his  rib,  or  a  vertebra  of  his  thunder- 
clothed  neck,  or  any  other  constructive 
piece  of  him. 

Meanwhile,  all  this  being  far  out  of  pre¬ 
sent  reach,  I  am  fain  to  shrink  back  into 
my  snail-shell,  both  for  shelter,  and  calm 
of  jiace ;  and  ask  of  artists  in  general  how 
the  said  shell,  or  any  other  simple  object 
involving  varied  contour,  should  be  out¬ 
lined  in  ink  ? — how  thick  the  lines  should 
be,  and  how  varied  ?  My  own  idea  of  an 
elementary  outline  is  that  it  should  be 
unvaried ;  distinctly  visible ;  not  thickened 
towards  the  shaded  sides  of  the  object ;  not 
express  any  exaggerations  of  aerial  per¬ 
spective,  nor  fade  at  the  fui’ther  side  of  a 
cup  as  if  it  were  the  fm-ther  side  of  a  crater 
of  a  volcano;  and  therefore,  in  objects  of 
ordinary  size,  show  no  gradation  at  all, 
unless  where  the  real  outline  disappears, 
as  in  soft  contoui-s  and  folds.  Nay,  I 
think  it  may  even  be  a  question  whether 
we  ought  not  to  resolve  that  the  line  should 
never  gradate  itself  at  all,  but  terminate 
quite  bluntly  !  Albert  Dui-er’s  “Cannon” 
fiu-nishes  a  very  peculiar  and  cui-ious  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  entirely  equal  line,  even  to 
the  extreme  distance;  being  in  that  re¬ 
spect  opposed  to  nearly  all  his  other  work, 
which  is  wrought  mostly  by  tapering  lines  ; 
and  his  work  in  general,  and  Holbein’s, 
which  apxiear  to  me  entu-ely  typical  of 
rightness  in  use  of  the  graver  and  pen, 
are  to  be  considered  carefully  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  Rembrandt’s  loose  etching,  as 
in  the  ‘  Spotted  Shell.’  But  I  do  not 
want  to  press  my  own  opinions  now,  even 
when  I  have  been  able  to  form  them  dis¬ 
tinctly.  I  want  to  get  at  some  unanimous 
exjn-ession  of  opinion  and  method ;  and 
would  propose,  therefore,  in  aU  modesty, 
this  question  for  discussion,  by  such  artists 
as  will  favour  me  with  answer,*  giving 
their  names : — How  ought  the  pen  to  he 
used  to  outline  a  form  of  varied  contour ; 
and  ought  outline  to  he  entirely  pure,  or, 
even  in  its  most  elementary  types,  to  pass 
into  some  suggestion  of  shade  in  the  inner 
masses  ?  For  there  are  no  examples  what¬ 
ever  of  pui’e  outlines  by  the  great  masters. 
They  are  always  touched  or  modified  by 
inner  lines,  more  or  less  suggestive  of  solid 
form,  and  they  are  lost,  or  accentuated,  in 
certain  places,  not  so  much  in  confoi-mity 
with  any  expKcable  law,  as  in  expression  of 
the  master’s  future  iiurpose,  or  of  what  he 
wishes  immediately  to  note  in  the  character 
of  the  object.  Most  of  them  are  ii-regular 
memoranda,  not  systematic  elementary 
work :  of  those  which  are  systematised, 
the  greater  part  are  carried  far  beyond  the 
initiative  stage ;  and  Holbein’s  are  nearly 
all  washed  with  colour- :  the  exact  degree 
in  which  he  dejiends  upon  the  softening  and 
extending  his  touch  of  inlc  by  subsequent 
solution  of  it,  being  indeterminable,  though 


*  I  iioefl  not  say  that  this  inquiry  can  only  be  pursued 
by  tlio  help  of  tliose  wlio  will  take  it  up  good-humoui’edly 
and  gi-aciously:  such  help  I  wiU  receive"  in  the  spuit  in 
which  it  is  given  ;  entering  into  no  controversy,  but  ques¬ 
tioning  further  where  there  is  doubt : — gathering  all  I  can 
into  focus,  and  passing  silently  by  what  seems  at  last  irre¬ 
concilable. 
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exquisitely  successful.  His  stupendous 
di’a'^’iugs  in  the  British  Museum  (I  can 
justly  use  no  other  term  than  “stupen¬ 
dous,”  of  their  consummately  decisive 
power)  fiumish  finer  instances  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  than  any  at  Basle  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  a  definable 
law.  Venetian  outlines  are  rare,  except 
preparations  on  canvas,  often  shaded  be¬ 
fore  coloru'ing  ;  — while  Eaphael’s,  if  not 
shaded,  are  quite  loose,  and  useless  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  a  beginner :  so  that  we  are  left 
wholly  without  guide  as  to  the  preparatory 
steps  oil  which  we  should  decisively  insist ; 
and  I  am  myself  haunted  by  the  notion 
that  the  students  were  forced  to  shade 
finnly  from  the  very  beginning,  in  all  the 
j  greatest  schools ;  only  we  never  can  get 
hold  of  any  ■  beginnings,  or  any  weak 
work  of  those  schools  :  whatever  is  bad  in 
them  comes  of  decadence,  not  infancy. 

I  pui’pose  in  the  next  essay  to  enter  upon 
quite  another  part  of  the  inquiry,  so  as  to 
leave  time  for  the  reception  of  communica¬ 
tions  bearing  upon  the  present  paper :  and, 
according  to  their  importance,  I  shall  ask 
leave  stiLL  to  defer  our  retui’ii  to  the  subject 
until  I  have  had  time  to  reflect  upon  them, 
and  to  collect  for  public  service  the  concim- 
rent  opinions  they  may  contain. 

JoHX  Euskin. 


THE  AECHITECTHRAL  MUSEUM. 


The  prizes  offered  to  Ai’t-workmen  have  been 
awarded  by  the  adjudicators.  The  Council, 
in  its  report,  regrets  that  the  specimens  of 
Wood-carving  contributed  in  competition 
are  so  inferior,  that  it  declines  to  give  any 
prize  at  all.  Only  five  examples  were  sent 
in.  The  first  prize,  of  £10,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  Silver-worh,  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  Whitehouse,  jun. ;  the  second,  of  £0, 
to  Ml-.  S.  Beresford  ;  and  an  extra  prize,  of 
three  guineas,  to  Mr.  0.  J.  Langley.  A 
specimen  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Messrs.  Garrard,  was  considered 
so  meritorious,  that  although  it  did  not 
fulfil,  as  to  requisite  size,  the  conditions 
demanded  of  competitors,  a  gratuity  of  one 
guinea,  and  a  bound  copy  of  Labarte’s 
‘  ‘  Handbook  of  the  Ai’ts  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
were  awarded  to  kH.  Harrison.  The  special 
object  of  the  prize  for  silver-work  is  to  en¬ 
courage  hand-tooling,  or  chasing.  The 
Colour  prizes  usuaUy  given  by  the  Eccle- 
siological  Society  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
were,  on  this  occasion,  transmuted  by  the 
donors  into  a  pi-ize  of  £10  for  a  rosette  exe¬ 
cuted  in  transparent  enamels  on  silver ; 
and  a  prize  of  equal  value  was  offered  by 
!Mr.  Euskin  for  a  rosette  of  sinular  size  and 
design,  executed  in  opaque  enamels  on  a 
ground  of  copper.  For  the  first  prize  two 
competitors  strove,  and,  acting  on  the  dis- 
cretionarj"  power  contained  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  judges  divided  the  prize  into  one 
of  £7  to  kir.  H.  de  Koningh,  and  one  of  £3 
to  kir.  Frederick  Lowe.  kir.  de  Koningh’s 
work  was  remarkable  for  the  success  with 
which  he  had  enameUed  good  ruby  on  silver, 
a  feat  which  Cellini  pronounced  impossible, 
though  comparatively  easy  on  gold.  For 
Ml’.  Euskin’ s  prize  there  were  three  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  prize  was  assigned  to  kIr. 
Alfred  Gray,  in  the  employ  of  klessrs.  Fl- 
kington,  of  Birmingham.  kU.  de  Koningh, 
however,  competed  with  so  much  spirit,  not 
only  with  the  prescribed  rosette,  but  with  a 
volunteered  imitation  of  Chinese  cloisonne, 
that,  although  the  latter  had  no  equitable 
claim  to  a  prize,  the  judges  recommended 
the  Architectural  Museum  to  recognise  its 
merit  by  a  gift  of  Labarte’s  “  Handbook.” 


THE 

EAELY  PAIETEES  OF  ENGLAND. 

SIE  GODFREY  KNELLEE. 

No  man  ever  painted  so  many  Eoyal  por¬ 
traits  as  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Kneller 
to  paint  and  preserve  to  us ;  not  even  Sir 
Thomas  Lawi’ence.  with  his  Windsor- 
Waterloo  GaUery  of  AUied  Sovereigns.  I 
will  catalogue  and  contrast  the  two.  Here 
is  Kneller’s  list  of  Eoyal  likenesses  : — 

1.  King  Chaiu.es  II. 

2.  King  James  II. 

3.  (JuEEN  Mary  (wife  of  James  II.). 

4.  King  W illiam  III. 

-5.  Queen  Mary  (wife  of  William  III.). 

6.  Queen  Anne. 

7.  King  George  I.  Vertue  engraved  the  first 

piint  published  of  George  I.  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  English  thi-one.  Kneller  was 
the  jiaintor. —  Walpole  [IVornum  od.,  p. 
990). 

8.  The  Old  Pretender.  Drawn  the  day  after 

the  boy’s  birth. 

9.  Louis  XlV.  A  di-awing  only,  preserved  at 

Hampton  Com-t,  and  inscribed  in  Knel- 
ler’s  ovTi  handwi'iting — “  Drawn  by  the 
life  at  Versailles,  in  the  year  1684,  by 
G.  Kneller.” 

10.  Peter  the  Great.  FuU-length  in  aimoiu, 
and  fine ;  painted  when  the  Czar  was  in 
England,  in  William  III.’s  reign.  The 
late  Mr.  Seguier  assm-ed  me  that  the 
background — a  naval  action — is  by  the 
younger  AMndervelde.  This  fine  portrait, 
long  at  Hampton  Com-t,  was  removed  to 
AVindsor  at  the  instigation  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort. 

Here  is  Sir  Thomas’s  Est : — 

1.  King  George  IV. 

2.  Charles  X.  of  France. 

3.  Emperor  of  Eussia. 

4.  Emperor  of  Austria. 

5.  King  of  Prussia. 

6.  King  of  the  Belgians  (when  Prince  Leo¬ 

pold). 

7.  King  of  Pome  (Napoleon’s  son).  < 

Ten  against  seven. 

Kneller  has  left  us  nine  Lukes  upon 
canvas : — 

1.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (John 

Chm-chill). 

2.  The  Duke  of  Eighmond  (Charles  Lenox). 

3.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  (Charles  Fitzroy). 

4.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  (AVdliam  Caven¬ 

dish). 

.5.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  (Charles  Seymom-). 

6.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  (John  Montagu). 

7.  The  Duke  of  Kingston  (Eveljm  Pier- 

point). 

8.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  (Thomas  Holies 

Pelham),  and  his  son.  The  Earl  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  on  one  canvas. 

9.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  (Lionel  Cranfield 

SackAffile). 

Then  we  have  one  Marquis,  Thomas 
Lord  Wharton,  made  immortal  by  Pope, 
and  memorable  by  his  own  Avild  conduct 
and  a  single  speech. 

A  beAV  of  Farls  found  their  way  to 
Covent  Garden  and  Great  Queen  Street : — 

1.  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (Theophilus  Hast- 

ings). 

2.  Earl  of  Dorset  (Charles  Sackville). 

3.  Earl  of  Essex  (Algernon  Capel). 

4.  Earl  of  Carlisle  (Charles  Howard). 

5.  Earl  of  Burlington  (Eichard  Boyle). 

6.  E.arl  of  Berkeley  (James  Berkeley). 

7.  Earl  of  Scarborough  (Eichard  Lundey). 

'8.  Earl  of  Godolphin  (Francis  Godolphin). 

9.  Earl  of  Halifax  (Charles  Montagu).  The 

Mouse  Montagu  of  Dryden  and  Prior,  and 
the  Bufo  of  Pope. 

10.  Earl  Stanhope  (James  Stanhope),  Coin- 
mander  of  the  British  army  in  Spain 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Prime  Minister  under  George  I. 


11.  Earl  of  Wilmington  (Sir  Spencer  Comp¬ 

ton),  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

12.  Earl  of  Carberry  (.John  Vaughan). 

13.  Earl  of  Bath  (then  only  Mr.  Pulteney). 

“  How  can  I,  Pulteney,  Cliestei-field  forget, 

W'liile  Roman  spirit  charms  and  Attic  wit  ?” — Pope. 
“  He  foams  a  Patriot,  to  subside— a  Peer.”— Pope. 

“  How  man}’  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost.” — Pope. 

14.  Earl  of  Orford  (then  only  Sir  Eobert 

Walpole). 

Then  Sir  Godfi-cy  has  given  us  two  Vis¬ 
counts — 

Viscount  Temple  (Eichard  Cobham). 

“  Who  plants  like  Cobham,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle.” 
ATsgount  Shannon  (Eichard  Boyle),  whose 
fine  monimient,  by  Eoubiliac,  -wiE  repay  a 
visit  to  the  chm-ch  of  Walton-on-Thames. 
Then  a  Baron — 

Baron  Cornwallis  (Charles  Cornwallis),  last 
husband  of  the  “  A.  B.  C.”  lady — xknne  Buc- 
cleuch  Cornwallis,  who 

“  In  pride  of  youth  and  beauty’s  bloom. 

Had  wept  o’er  Monmouth’s  bloody  tomb.” 

Fom-  Lord  High  Chancellors  of  England — 
Jeffreys,  Somers,  Harcourt,  andCowPEii — 
sat  to  Sir  Godfrey. 

Followed  by  two  Lord  High  Treasurers  of 
England — Godolphin  and  Uxford. 

Then  a  future  Secretary  of  State,  and  something 
more — 

The  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Addison. 

Then  the  Gazetteer,  Patentee,  Dramatist,  Essay¬ 
ist,  Knight,  M.P.,  &c. — 

Sir  Eichard  Steele. 

Then  the  Poet  and  Physician — 

Sir  Samuel  Garth. 

“  Garth,  generous  as  his  31use,  prescribes  and  gives.” 

Dryden. 

“  And  Garth,  the  best  good  Christian  he, 

Altho’  he  knows  it  not.” — Pope. 

Then  the  Architect,  Dramatist,  Herald,  and 
Patentee — 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Knight  and  Clarencieux. 
Then  the  Gentleman- Author — ■ 

William  Congreve,  Esq. 

Then  Poiie’s  early  Patron,  “  Knovdng  Walsh” — 
William  Walsh,  of  Abberley,  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Esq. 

Then — 

George  Stepney,  Esq.,  the  subject  of  one  of 
Johnson’s  “  Little  Lives.” 

Then  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  lover,  and  a  -wit  withal — 
Arthur  Mayn waring.  Esq.,  one  of  the  two 
Auditors  of  Imprests  fi'om  the  Exchequer. 
Finally,  some  stni  knoivn  and  some  forgotten — 
Charles  Dartiqueneuve,  Esq.,  famous  for  his 
“  ham  pies  ” — no  mean  merit. 

“  Dartneuf,  gi-ave  joker.” — Gay  to  Pope. 

With— 

John  Dormer,  Esq. 

Edmund  Dunch,  Esq. 

Edward  Hopkins,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 

Abraham  Stanyan,  Esq. 

John  Tidcomb,  Esq.,  famous  for  his  fatness. 
(See  Gay’s  “  Welcome  to  Pope.”) 

Of  whom,  one  and  all,  many  “  Ana”  might  be 
told  ; — finally,  Jacob  Tonson  himself,  holding 
a  copy  of  his  cheapest  and  best-pajdng  copy¬ 
right,  MUton’s  “  Paradise  Lost.” 

Among  the  treasiu-es  at  Houghton  Hall, 
in  Norfolk,  the  palace  of  the  Minister,  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole,  xvere  the  following  pictures 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  : — 

1.  King  William  III.  “  An  exceedingly  fine 
sketch  for  the  large  equestrian  pictm-e 
which  he  afterwards  executed  very  ill, 
at  Hampton  Com-t,  and  vith  several  al¬ 
terations,  4  feet  3  in.  high,  by  3  feet  6  in. 
wide.  Mrs.  Barry  and  another  actress 
sat  for  the  two  emblematic  figures  on  the 
foreground  in  the  great  pictm-e.”- — Wal- 
piole,  A  Beserption  of  the  Pictures  at  Hough¬ 
ton  Hall. 

2-.  King  George  I.  “A  companion  to  the 
Kneller  King  AVilUam,  but  finished.  The 
figiu’c  is  by  Su-  Godfrey,  which  he  took 
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from  the  King  at  Guilford  horse-race .  The 
horse  is  here  painted  bj’  "Wootton.  1 
suppose  this  is  the  very  picture  which 
gave  rise  to  ]\Ir.  Addison’s  beautiful  poem 
to  Knellcr.” — Walpole,  Ih.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  interest  is  enhanced,  in  mind 
and  money. 

3.  The  Same — in  his  Coronation  Kobes,  full 

length.  “  The  only  picture  for  which  he 
ever  sat  in  England.” — Walpole,  Ih. 

4.  CiiAiiLES  Loud  Yiscoent  Towxshexd,  Secre¬ 

tary  of  State  to  Iving  George  the  First  and 
Second.  Three-quarters. 

5.  JoHx  Locke.  Ahead, — hung  in  Sir  Robert’s 

time  in  the  Common  Parlocu’. 

6.  Joseph  Carreras,  a  Spanish  poet,  writing. 

He  was  Chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
queen  of  Charles  II.  Half-length.  There 
is  a  mezzotinto  fi-om  this  pictiu-e. 

7.  Grixlixg  Gibboxs,  the  great  carver  in  wood. 

Threc-qaiarters.  “It  is  a  master-piece, 
and  equal  to  any  of  Yandj-'ck’s.” — Wal¬ 
pole's  Works,  ii.,  242. 

Our  Xational  Portrait  Oallery  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster — thanks  to  my 
Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Scharf — can  show 
6/.r  characteristic  heads  of  great  men  from 
the  easel  of  Sir  Godfrey  : — 

1.  Lord  Chaxcellor  Jeffreys. 

2.  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford; — but 

the  best  portrait  of  this  eminent  man  is  at 
AYelbeck.  A  knee  piece,  standing.  He 
is  in  his  Robes  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  holds  in  his  hand  ‘the 
“  Succession  Bill.” 

3.  James,  First  E.uil  St.^xhope.  Half-length. 

Lord  Stanhope  was  Commander  of  the 
British  army  in  Spain  dming  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  subsequently  Prime 
Minister  under  George  I.  This  inte¬ 
resting  portrait  was  piresented  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  by  its  founder, 
the  present  Earl  Stanhope. 

4.  Yiscouxt  Torrixgtox. 

5.  Sir  Christopher  Wrex.  At  the  Royal 

Society.  The  best  Ivneller  (or  portrait, 
indeed)  of  this  great  architect,  M-ith  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  background. 

G.  CoxGREVE,  the  Poet.  The  best  portrait  of 
Congreve  is  among  the  ICit-Kats  at  Bay- 
fordbury,  Herts. 

Lodge’s  great  work,  his  “  Illustrious  Per- 
.sonages,”  contains  si.dccn  engravings  from 
])aintings  by  Ivneller.  They  merit  enume¬ 
ration  : — 

1.  Qi  eex  Axxe  (from  Petworth :  ichy  thus 

selected  I  know  not). 

2.  Great  Di  ke  of  Marlborough  (from  Blen¬ 

heim).  The  full-length  of  the  Duke  of 
^larlborough,  given  to  Craggs,  was  sold 
at  the  Stow  sale  for  £.52  lU.s.  (cheaply 
enough).  The  half-length  at  Windsor 
of  the  Duke,  in  a  cuirass,  and  holding  a 
truncheon,  was  bought  by  George  ill. 
in  1805. 

3.  pROfi)  Duke  of  Somerset  (from  Petworth). 

4.  'IiiK  First  Duke  of  Grmoxd  (from  Glamis 

Castle).  Prior  has  a  jioem  on  seeing  the 
1  )uke  of  ( Iniiond’s  iiicture  at  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr’s. 

5.  'I'liE  Secoxi)  Duke  of  Ormoxd,  who  died  in 

(  xile  (from  Chatsworth). 

G.  'J'liE  Duke  of  Argyll  axd  Grkexwicii 
(from  Dover  House,  lAmdon). 

7.  'J'liE  I)FKE  OF  Shrewsbury  (from  Hey 

'J’hro])). 

8.  The  Duke  of  Montagu — the  second  Duke 

(from  I’etworth). 

9.  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxiord,  Lord 

'I'rea^urer  (from  the  British  Museum). 

10.  Sidney  Godolphin — Lord 'J'reasurer  Godol- 

])hin  (from  Blenheim). 

11.  Henry  St.  .John,  Yihcou.nt  Bolingbroke 

(from  I’etworth). 

12.  I.oRi)  ( 'hancellor  Somers  (from  Wimjiole). 

13.  B.lshor  Burnet  (from  Wimjiole). 

1  I.  Bishop  Atterburv  (from  the  Bodleian). 

15.  .‘SIR  Isaac  Newton  (from  Petworth). 

IG.  .John  Locke  half-lengthseated(fromChri.st 
Church,  Oxford). 


A  veiy  memorable  beauty  of  the  time 
whose  lovely  face  lives  on  the  canvas  of 
Xneller,  was  Anne  Oiiukchill,  Countess  { 
OE  SuNDEELANU  (second  daughter  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  Duchess, 
ISarah) — “  a  lady,”  says  Colley  Cibber,*  “  of 
extraordinary  beauty,”  long  “the  Toast” 
of  the  Whigs  at  their  Kit-Kat  meetings. 
The  first  stone  of  the  first  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  of  London,  was  inscribed  “  the 
Little  Whig,”  in  honour  of  this  Anne 
Churchill,  “  then  (1704)  the  celebrated  Toast 
and  Pride  ”  of  the  Whigs  in  fashionable  and 
political  London.  When  the  Kit-Kat  Club 
portraits  are  photographed  and  published  in 
a  series — as  they  well  deserve  to  be — the 
Blenheim  portrait  of  “the  Little  Whig” 
should  accompany  the  volumes. 

The  Countess  of  Eanelagh  (a  Cecil 
by  birth,  and  a  widow  before  she  was  nine¬ 
teen)  is  to  be  seen,  as  Kneller  saw  her,  at 
Hatfield  and  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Hampton  Court  picture  carries  an 
association  with  it  beyond  its  value  as  a 
work  of  Art.  It  was  this  picture  which 
Fielding  had  in  his  eye,  he  tells  us,  when 
he  di’ew  the  Sophia  Western  of  Tom  Jones. 
Handbookers  do  not  tell  us  this,  hut  they 
should.  Here  is  the  i^assage  in  Fielding’s 
fine  epic  in  prose  : — 

“  The  lovely  Sojihia  comes.  Reader,  perhaps 
thou  hast  seen  the  Statue  of  the  Yenus  de 
Medicis.  Perhaps,  too,  thou  hast  seen  the  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Beauties  at  Hampton  Com-t.  Thou 
mayest  remember  each  bright  Churchill  of  the 
Galaxy,  and  all  the  Toasts  of  the  Kit-Cat.  Or 
if  their-  reign  was  before  thy  Times  ....  Yes, 
it  is  possible,  my  Friend,  that  thou  mayest  have 
seen  all  these  without  being  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  Sophia ;  for  she  did  not  exactly 
resemble  any  of  them.  She  was  most  like  the 
picture  of  Lady  Lanelarjli. 

Another  English  ‘  ‘  beauty  and  wit,  ’  ’  whoso 
then  unpainted  and  overpainted  face  was 
painted  by  Sir  Godfrey,  is  that  of  the  famous 
Lady  Maey  Pieeeepoint,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  and  wife  of  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu — 

“  If  to  Iier  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her/ace,  and  you’ll  forget  them  all.” 

Kneller,  whose  English  tongue  and  pen 
forty  years  of  the  best  society  never  made 
good,  calls  her  Lady  Mary  Whortley.  Has 
pencil,  however,  transferred  to  canvas  the 
magic  of  her  eyes. 

“  And  other  beauties  envy  Wortley’s  eyes.” — Pope. 

“  Joy  lives  not  here,  to  happier  seats  it  flies. 

And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her  eyes.” 

Pope  to  Gay  (on  his  finishing  his  house  and  garden). 

“  Wliat  lady’s  that,  to  whom  lie  gently  bends  ? 

WJio  knows  not  her?  ah  !  those  are  Wortley’s  ej-es.” 

Gay  to  Pope  (“Mr.  Pope’s  Welcome  from  Greece”). 

The  deathbed  of  Sir  Godfrey  is  described 
by  his  neighbour  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  their 
neighbour,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  then  in 
Yorkshire.  As  the  letter  (good  in  itself)  is 
not  included  in  any  edition  of  Pope’s  works, 
and  is,  moreover,  unknown  to  all  who  have 
vjritten  about  Kneller,  it  more  than  calls  for 
insertion  here : — 

“  Sir  Godfrey  sent  to  me  just  before  he  died. 
He  began  by  tolling  mo  he  was  now  convinced 
ho  could  not  live,  and  fell  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  I  said  I  hoped  ho  might,  but  that  if  not, 
he  know  it  was  the  will  of  God.  He  answered, 

‘  No,  no,  no ;  it  is  the  Evil  Spirit.’  The  last 
word  ho  said  was  this — ‘  By  God,  I  will  not  be 
Imried  in  Westminster !’  I  asked  him  why. 
He  answered,  ‘  They  do  hury  fools  there.’  Then 
lie  said  to  me,  ‘  My  good  friend,  where  will  you 
he  burii.'d  P  I  said,  ‘Wherever  I  drop;  very 
likely  in  Twilnam.’  He  ri-pliiul,  ‘  So  will  I;’ 
then  jmiceeded  to  di.-sire  1  would  write  his 
ejiitaph,  which  I  promised  him.” 

And  the  Knight-and-Baronct  I’aintcr  of 


*  Cibber’s  “  Apology,”  ed.  1740,  p.  257. 


Kings  and  Queens,  and  Princes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses,  of  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  of  War¬ 
riors  and  Ai-chbishops,  of  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Bishops,  personages  illustrious  by  birth, 
by  beauty  or  by  wit,  died  at  Wlritton,  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1723, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
at  Twickenham,  “  where  he  fell,”  on  the 
7th  of  the  follovdng  month.  The  spot  is 
unmarked,  but  his  name  as  ‘  ‘  Churchwar¬ 
den  ”  is  still  to  be  read  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  churchyard.  Twenty  years  later  Pope 
was  buried  in  the  same  church.  , 

I  have  said  that  Kneller’s  grave  is  un¬ 
marked.  The  why  and  wherefore  are  alike 
cui’ious.  His  widow  (he  died  childless) 
designed  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Twickenham  Church,  but  un¬ 
happily  for  her  ladyship,  the  best  place  in 
the  church  was  occupied  by  Pope’s  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  father,  his  mother,  and  here¬ 
after,  “  et  sibi”  (as  it  reads),  to  himself.  The 
Lady  of  "Whitton  coui’ted,  nay  stormed,  to 
the  poet,  to  get  it  removed  to  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  position  in  the  church,  but  the 
little  wasp  and  nightingale  of  Twickenham 
would  not  give  way,  and  Rysbrach’s  monu¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Godfrey  and  his  wife  was  carried 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  may  be 
seen,  though  not  in  the  place  where  it  was 
erected  and — paid  for.  Dean  Ireland  and 
the  late  Mr.  Blore  (architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter)  removed,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Dame  Kneller’s  last  piece  of  human  vanity 
to  a  less  conspicuous  spot  in  the  Sepulchre 
of  England. 

Our  portrait  painters,  in  their  fashion¬ 
able  movements,  have  generally  stepped 
“westward  Sir  Godfi-ey,  however,  stepped 
“eastward,”  and  with  no  disadvantage  to 
his  practice  or  his  pocket.  When,  in  the 
year  1705,  the  gold  plate  of  Lord  Eomney 
(the  handsome  Sidney  of  De  Grammont) 
was  to  he  sold,  the  “  Christie”  of  the  day 
disposed  of  it  by  public  advertisement  and 
auction,  “at  the  late  Dwelling  House  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  Great  Piazza  ” 
of  Covent  Garden.  Sir  Godfrey  had  removed 
to  Great  Oueen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
(then  a  better  locality  than  it  was  even  in  Sir 
John  Soane’s  time),  and  rank  and  fashion, 
and  men  of  sort  and  ladies  of  quality,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Knight  and  Baronet  to  his  new 
painting  room.  With  his  removal  he  raised 
his  prices,  and,  like  Lawrence  in  later 
times,  left  much  to  his  assistants.  The 
head  was  on  the  canvas  (masterly) — the 
millinery  and  Nugeedoin  were  left  to  pupils. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Kneller  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  never  seen,  and  it 
is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  have  not.  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see  the  plate-room  and  the 
pantry  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  I  believe  I 
have  seen  every  picture  of  moment  in  the 
noble  castle  of  our  beloved  Oueen ;  but  seen 
I  have  not  (why  I  know  not)  the  celebrated 
Chinese  of  Sir  Godfrey.  King  James’s 
Chinese  were  in  London  in  1688,  and  the 
pencil  of  Lely’s  successor  was  at  work  at 
once  in  perpetuating  their  features.  Sui-ely 
this  picture,  of  which  Kneller  himself  was 
wont  to  speak  so  highly,  should  once  more 
be  admitted  into  my  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
daylight  and  privileged  vision  of — the  skilled 
few,  and  the  admiring  many. 

The  portrait  painters  of  the  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts  in  London,  who  took  up  Sir 
Joshua’s  key-note,  and  laughed  aloud  at 
Sir  Godfrey’s  talent,  are  dead,  and  a  good 
Sir  Godfrey  at  Christie’s  wiU  bring  its  ample 
number  of  guineas.  With  all  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  well-merited  love  for  Sir- 
Joshua,  he  would  have  “gone  in”  heavily 
for  the  Kit-Kats  of  Sir  Godfrey. 

Peter  Cunningham. 
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OVEEBECK. 

E  I  were  asked  wliat  a  reli  Aous  artist 
of  tlic  midtlle  ages  was  like — if  any 
one  would  wish  to  learn  what 
was  the  devout  life  and  the 
earnest  work  of  an  old  Italian 
painter  — - 1  would,  without 
hesitation,  point  to  Overheck. 
Here  is  a  man  the  very  type 
not  only  of  what  history  tells 
us  the  S2)iritual  jiaintcr  was, 
hut  also  the  2)ersonal  realisa¬ 
tion  of  that  which  the  mind 
conceives  the  Christian  artist 
should  he.  It  has  heen  my 
ju'ivilege  not  unfre(juently  to 
visit  the  studio  of  this  vene- 
rahle  man ;  to  listen  to  his 
hushed  Auice,  solemn  in  ear¬ 
nestness  of  purjAose,  and  touched  wuth  the  jjathetic  tones  which 
rise  from  sjunpathy ;  to  look  upon  that  head  gently  howed  upon 
the  shoulders,  the  face  fiu'rowed  with  thoughts  which  for  eighty 
years  haA'e  worn  deei)  channels,  the  forehead  and  higher  regions 
of  the  brain  rising  to  a  saint-like  crown ;  and  never  have  I  left 
those  rooms,  where  Christian  Art  found  2)urest  examjiles,  without 
feeling  towards  the  artist  himself  gratitude  and  affection.  The 
world,  indeed,  owes  to  such  a  man  no  ordinary  debt.  The  Art  of 
EurojDe  had  fallen,  and  Overbeck  belieA'ed  that  to  him  was  en¬ 
trusted  its  restoration.  His  life  has  been  a  mission,  his  labour  a 
ministration,  and  as  years  rolled  on  a  gathering  solemnity  sha¬ 


dowed  round  his  work.  _  That  work  was  the  building  up  of  the 
ruined  structmu  of  Christian  Art.  And  thus  Overbeck  became 
the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  religious  ^tainting,  and  his 
name  is  now  identified  with  the  foims  of  pure  and  sjiiritual  beauty 
which  clothe  the  Christian  faith.  As  a  father,  then,  of  the  so- 
called  “  Christian  school  of  iiainting,”  jmrified  from  2)aganism, 
and  debA'cred  fi'om  the  canial  allurements  of  coixuiit  lenaissant 
masters.  Overbeck  will  now  claim  our  reverent  yet  critical  regard. 

The  life  of  OA^erbeck,  like  that  of  other  quiet,  self-containeil,'and 
inwardly-centred  men,  has  been  unmarked  by  startling  incident. 
Cornelius,  as  wo  haA'e  seen  in  our  memoir  of  last  montli,  was  b(U-n 
at  Dusseldorf  in  the  year  1787  ;  Overbeck,  his  brother  in  Art,  his 
comjrairion  in  labour,  his  fellow-citizen  in  Eome,  came  into  the 
world  two  years  later,  irr  the  arreierrt,  gothic,  arrd  gablo-lmilt  toAATi 
of  Lubeck,  a  free  port  orr  the  Baltic.  It  has  ofterr  beerr  said  that 
rratrrre  rrever  rejieats  the  same  types,  rror  history  reerrrs  to  iderr- 
tical  situations ;  yet  betweerr  the  Art  eirochs  and  the  Art  leaders  in 
Eorrro  of  the  sixteerrth  arrd  the  rrirreteerrtlr  cerrtirries,  rise  analogies 
wlrich  strike  the  rrriird  as  somethirrg  more  than  acciderrtal.  Irr 
these  jreriods,  diA'ided  by  an  interval  of  three  cerrtirries,  were  alike 
existent  two  ojrposing  schools,  the  one  distirrguisheil  by  sjiiritual 
exi)ression,  the  otlrer  by  jEysical  poAver.  Irr  Italy  of  the  hftcerrth 
arrd  the  sixteerrth  cerrtrrries.  Era  Arrgelico,  I’erugino,  and  the 
youtlrful  Eaphael,  clothed  Christian  Art  irr  teriderest  lirrearrrents 
of  beauty.  Orr  the  other  hand,  Signor’elli  and  ^lichael  Angelo,  of 
the  opposite  school,  attained  urrworrted  grandeur  through  massive 
mirscular  deA’eloprnent.  And  so  AA'e  shall  see,  likewise,  it  hap- 
jrerred  withirr  liA'irrg  memory,  wherr  new  birth  Avas  to  Ire  giA’en  to 
noble  Art,  that  the  two  corrtrary  yet  ofttimes  co-oirerutiA'c  prin- 
cijrles  from  the  first  jrreA’ailed,  the  orre  steadfast  in  sjiirit,  the  other 
stalwart  in  the  flesh  ;  the  one  which,  irr  the  middle  ages,  had 
acknowledged  Eajrhael  for  its  discijrle,  the  otlrer  which  was  ^rroud 
to  recognise  Michael  Angelo  its  giant  nraster — the  one  which,  in 
our  own  day,  irrs2)ired  the  loAung  deA’otiorr  of  OA'erbeck,  the  other 
which  conrrnands  the  stern  serA'ice  of  Corrrelius.  Arrd  thus,  as  we 
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have  said,  history  is  here,  in  remarkable  analogies,  rejreatirrg  her¬ 
self.  The  world  of  modern  German  Art,  as  that  of  old,  dmdes 
itseK  into  two  hemispheres  :  OA'erbeck  rules  as  the  modem  Eajrhael 
OA^er  the  one ;  Corrrelius,  as  a  German  Michael  Angelo,  boars  iron 
sway  over  the  other.  Overbeck  is  the  St.  John  which  leant  irr 
loA’e  on  the  bosom  of  our  Lord ;  Cornelius  is  St.  Eeter,  strorrg  as 
a  rock  on  which  to  build  the  Chru’ch.  And  as  with  Michael 
Angelo  followers  were  wanting,  so  Avith  Cornelius,  he  walks  irr 
that  “  terribil  via”  wherein  few  can  A’errture  to  tread.  The  lot 
of  Overbeck  is  more  blessed.  Like  to  Eaphael,  his  forerunner,  he 
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cb’aws  by  loA'e  all  men  unto  him ;  near  to  him,  through  fellowship 
of  endearing  sympathy,  warmed  by  the  emotion  which  beauty, 
akirr  to  goodness,  irr  the  universal  heart  begets.  _ 

The  biograjrhy  of  an  artist  such  as  OA'erbeck  is  not  so  mirch  the 
record  of  everrts  as  the  register  of  thorrghts,  the  chronicle  of  those 
specific  ideas  which  have  gh'en  to  his  irictirrcs  arr  express 
character,  and  the  recognition  of  the  living  faith  which  begets 
folloAA'ers  and  creates  a  school.  OA'erbeck,  hi  the  year  ISOS,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  went  to  Vienna,  to  jiursue  his  studies  in 
the  academy  of  that  city.  Alr-eady  we  firrd  his  mind  brooding  over 
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the  thoughts  which  fifty  years  later  had  become  visibly  engraven 
on  his  countenance,  and  were  legibly  transferred  to  Ms  canvas. 
Overbeck  in  Vienna  soon  grew  impatient  of  cold  academic  teach¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  much  lauded  pictmes  of  Guido  and  others  of  the 
eclectic  school  he  was  indifferent.  Enthusiasm  he  reserved  for  the 
early  masters  of  Italy  and  Germany,  whose  earnestness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  taught  him  how  far  modern  painters  had  wandered  from 
the  tme  and  narrow  way.  Other  students  he  knew  to  be  like 
minded.  The  zeal  of  the  youthful  artists  seems  to  have  overstepped 
discretion.  Eefusing  to  take  fiu-ther  coimsel  of  the  director  of  the 
Academy,  and  despising  the  classic  style  then  in  vogue  at  Vienna, 
Overbeck  and  his  associates  broke  out  into  revolt,  and  were  in 


consequence  expelled  from  the  schools.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1810,  and  immediately  the  rebels,  nothing  daunted,  betook 
themselves  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Rome,  and  there 
chose  the  deserted  cells  of  the  cloister  of  San  Isidoro  for  their 
dwelling  and  studio.  The  Art-brotherhood  grew  in  zeal  and  in 
knowledge,  and  for  ten  years  these  painters  kept  close  company, 
mutually  confirming  the  common  faith,  all  putting  their  shoulders 
together  to  meet  the  brunt  of  opposition. 

The  numerous  works  which  crowd  the  busy  life  of  Overbeck, 
afford  evidence  of  teeming  invention  and  untiring  industry. 
These  creations  are  divisible  into  three  classes :  outline  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  cartoons,  frescoes  executed  in  churches  or 
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palaces,  and  lastly,  oil  or  easel  pictures.  VTien  first  I  visited  the 
studio  of  Ovcrbcck,  some  sixteen  j-ears  ago,  then  located  in  the 
j>alace  of  the  Ccnci,  his  rooms  were  occupied  by  designs  executed 
ill  charcoal,  intended  for  engwaving  and  publication  in  one  of  those 
f,eries  of  religious  jirints  which  have  since  obtained  universal 
cimency  over  Eurojie.  Refeiring  to  my  note-book,  I  see  the 
record  of  the  dee])  impression  ma<lc  on  my  mind  by  tho  painter 
and  his  works.  Hero  was  a  man  who  lived  in  tho  presence  of 
jirojihets,  ])atriarch3,  and  saints,  and  who  seemed  to  have  entered 
the  spirit-world  to  bring  down  to  earth  those  foims  of  purity  and 
beauty  which  his  canvas  revealed.  I  was  in  company  with  a 


young  sculptor  in  whom  Overbeck  took  a  fatherly  interest. 
“What,”  said  the  venerable  man,  “are  you  now  studying?” 
“I  have  received,”  said  the  sculptor  in  reply,  “  a  commission  to 
execute  in  marble  a  ballet  girl,  slightly  draped.”  A  cloud 
shadowed  the  face  of  the  Christian  pm’ist  as  he  saw  one  more 
artist  a  wanderer  from  the  fold,  allured  and  lost.  Designs  similar 
in  character  to  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  sometimes  slight 
and  sketchy  in  outline,  and  sometimes  shaded  into  roundness  and 
hatched  with  detail — the  illustration  on  the  preceding  page,  ‘  Christ 
liLESSiNG  LITTLE  CHILDREN',’  is  a  favourite  and  weU-known  ex¬ 
ample — have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Overbeck’s  labours.  This 
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is  a  style  of  work,  indeed,  for  which,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
he  is  obviously  expressly  fitted.  Wanting  in  bochly  vigour, 
deficient  in  technical  aptitude,  and  taking  no  delight  in  colour, 
these  simple  designs  in  black  and  white  do  not  over-tax  his 
powers.  Such  compositions  come  moreover  as  special  fulfilments 
of  his  own  Ai’t  aspirations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  new¬ 
born  Christian  school  declared  all  iiainting  must  henceforth  be 
“soul  painting;”  and  accordinglj^  the  shudovy  forms  found  in 
these  designs,  frail  in  bodily  lineaments,  freed  from  fleshly  lusts, 
and  delivered  from  the  vain  adornings  of  fashion,  may  be  taken 
as  the  dehberate  exponents  of  the  theory  held  and  promulgated. 
Coleridge  said  that  a  pictm’e  was  a  product  occupying  an  inter¬ 
mediate  position  somewhere  between  a  thought  and  a  thing,  and 
this  aphorism  of  our  English  poet-metaphysician  serves  to  show 
the  attitude  held  by  Overbeck  among  painters.  Artists  there  are 


who  lay  strong  emphasis  on  the  “thing,”  who,  to  boivow  the 
favoui’ite  tenn  of  Geiman  philosophers,  are  “  objective,”  positive 
in  line,  poweilul  in  foim,  and  triumphant  in  all  outward  and 
material  manifestations.  Overbeck  was  not  of  their  number.  lie 
belonged  on  the  contraiy  to  the  other  categoiy — painters  of 
“thought.”  Long  before  his  picture  became  a  “thing”  visible 
and  tangible,  it  dwelt,  unencumbered  by  gi’oss  bodily  foim,  as  a 
shadowy  conception  in  the  chambers  f)f  secluded  meditation. 
While  Overbeck  the  devotee  knelt,  as  did  the  monk  Iteato  of 
Fiesole,  in  his  church,  when  he  walked  in  solitude  along  the  silent 
cloister,  these  “  thought  ])ictures,”  even  like  “word  pictures”  to 
the  poet,  came  crowding  to  his  mind ;  and  as  with  the  prophet  of 
old,  so  with  the  proiihet-painter  in  our  day,  would  the  exclamation 
arise,  “  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.”  Artists  like  these 
— such,  for  example,  as  vision-seeing  Blake — live  in  close 
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communion  with  the  world  of  spirits ;  the  heavenly  portals  are 
thrown  open,  and  rays  of  light  and  truth  shower  down  abrmdantly 
on  him  who  waits  and  watches  for  guidance  and  divine  conception. 
Ideas  thus  framed  or  communicated  seek  utterance,  and  no  more 
facile  expression  can  be  gained  than  that  sought  by  Overbeck 
through  the  point  of  soft  charcoal,  which  readily  transfers  each 
inward  fonn  to  the  visible  sruface  of  paper.  His  drawings  bespeak 
whence  they  come.  In  technical  qualities  they  may  fail,  in 
physical  stracture  they  may  be  feeble  ;  but  then  each  line  is  sensi¬ 
tive,  each  form  seems  begotten  in  realms  removed  from  this  lower 
sphere,  the  figures  belong  to  worlds  untainted  by  sin,  the 
characters  are  the  imaginings  of  a  mind  loth  to  look  outward  on 
the  earth,  but  prone  to  gaze  inward  on  consciousness  and  upward 
towards  deity.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  these  works  are  perhaps  the 


nearest  approach  to  disembodied  thoughts  possible  to  luctorial 
forms. 

‘  Christ  blessing  little  Childi’en,’  an  engrawngof  which  we  pub¬ 
lish,  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  pojnilar  among  OA'erbeck’s 
numerous  compositions.  Three  different  versions  of  the  subject 
now  lie  before  us,  whereof  this  which  we  select  is  the  most  copious 
and  symmetric  in  the  composition  of  the  figures.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  though  Overbeck,  as  a  spiritual  artist,  may  be  supposed 
to  transcend  all  mundane  conditions,  yet  that  in  the  ])utting  to¬ 
gether  of  this  design  he  studiously  confoims  to  the  technical  laws 
of  composition.  He  seems  to  have  known  that  of  all  the  bases 
upon  which  the  materials  of  a  pictme  can  be  built,  the  circle  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  intelligible ;  and  his  study  of  historic  art 
doubtless  told,  him  that  many  renovmed  works  owe  their  popularity 
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to  concentration  of  the  eye  on  a  fixed  centre,  round  which,  at 
the  cu’cumference,  the  action  of  the  story  revolves.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  Overheck  has  applied  this  principle  with  singular 
success  to  the  lovely  composition,  ‘Christ  blessing  Kttle  Children.’ 
The  SaAoiu’  stands  in  the  midst  with  upraised  hancls  of  benediction, 
pronouncing  the  words,  ‘  ‘  I\Tiosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in  my 
name,  receiveth  me,”  and  “Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
It  will  be  observed  how  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  is  main¬ 
tained  in  undistui’bed  isolation,  how  the  head  of  the  Saviour  rises 
to  a  culminating  point  above  the  suiTounding  figures,  and  how 
thereby  dignitj’  and  importance  are  gained.  At  the  same  time  the 
needful  connection  with  the  bystanding  groui^s  is  secured  thi’ough 
the  company  of  httle  children  dravm  around  the  Master’s  feet. 
The  accessory  figimes  range  themselves  in  balanced  symmetry  on 
either  side,  and  are  skilfully  gathered  into  unity  by  lines  which, 
in  broken,  yet  with  recurring  contiguity,  indicate  a  containing 
circle.  This  geometric  distribution  has,  thi’ough  the  correspon¬ 
dence  which  connects  outward  form  with  inward  thought,  a  value 
felt  without  being  analytically  understood.  As  mental  discord 
would  be  indicated,  through  disturbed  composition,  so  on  the  other 
hand  are  inward  tranquillitj^  and  peace  made  appreciable  to  sense 
by  pictorial  sjunmetiy  and  well-balanced  order.  Eightly  is  it  said 
that  order  is  heaven’s  first  law ;  the  spheres  move  in  cadence 
through  the  heavens,  and  the  old  painters,  by  ha2:)py  intuition, 
when  they  descanted  on  the  blessedness  of  earth,  or  approached  to 
the  bhss  which  reigns  in  the  upper  sky,  arranged  their  figm-es  in 
grouj^s  of  appointed  harmony.  In  this  placid  concord  of  sweet 
forms,  in  a  rest  unruSled  by  the  strife  of  tongues,  in  an  inward 
jieace  which  makes  the  rugged  paths  of  the  world  smooth,  and  the 
cun’ent  of  life  to  flow  in  music,  the  compositions  of  Overbeck  are 
unsui’passed,  save,  jierhaps,  by  the  designs  of  Angelico,  ever 
supreme  in  those  celestial  haimonies  the  cadence  whereof  the 
modern  Geimans  have  caught. 

Overbeck's  ‘  Life  of  Chi'ist,’  exemplified  in  forty,  designs,  admits 
of  interesting  comparison  with  the  like  theme  dejiicted  by  Fra 
Angehco.  Each  painter  being  leader  in  the  same  spiritual  school, 
thcii-  works  natru’ally  possess  much  in  common.  The  ditference 
between  the  two  modes  of  treatment  arises,  in  fact,  from  the 
vide  interval  of  four  centuries  which  lies  between  the  artist  of  the 
tifteenth  century  and  the  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
painters  of  the  modern  German  school  wished,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
r  evive  the  use  of  medicoval  ages.  How  far  they  have  doire  so  is 
evident  on  a  comparison  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  Lives 
of  Christ  knovm  in  Italy  with  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  series 
])ublislied  at  IJusseldoii.  The  simplicity  of  form,  the  symmetry  of 
composition,  the  solemnity  of  thought,  which  we  admire  in  the 
cloister  school  of  Overbeck,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  fountain 
head  within  the  Florentine  monastery  of  San  Marco.  But  Art, 
during  four'  eventful  centuries,  had  in  some  points  progressed,  and 
in  certain  other  dii-ections  suffered  retrogression.  In  what  relates 
to  .spirit  oven  spiritual  schools  have  gone  back,  but  in  all  which 
concerns  the  body,  in  all  that  pertains  to  outward  material  form, 
modern  painters  have  moved  forwards.  I  think,  for  example,  that 
no  one  will  protend  that  Overbeck,  in  the  treatment  of  the  ‘  Annun¬ 
ciation,’  approaches  the  monk  of  Fiesole  in  spiritual  purity  and 
beauty.  Art,  then,  as  a  spirit-utterance,  as  a  soul-outirouring, 
lacks  the  life  and  unction  of  other  days,  and  herein  she  shares  the 
common  lot  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  sciences  which  cease  to 
bo  progi-cssivc.  But  Aid  in  her  bodily  structru’e  partakes  of  the 
miward  development  known  to  new  physical  discoveries ;  and  hence 
in  all  that  pertains  to  perspective,  fore.shortening,  anatomy,  the 
cast  of  drapery,  and  even  the  management  of  an  intricate  composi¬ 
tion,  modern  painters  are  in  far  advance  of  their  early  forerunners. 
On  the  sc  ])oints  Angelico  was  the  child,  and  Overbeck  is  the  man : 
tlie  cliild,  however,  in  all  things  else  is  father  to  the  man. 

‘  Till-;  lloi.v  Family’  wc  engrave  shows  how  faithfully  and  how 
lovingly  the  modern  Gcnnan  ])ainter3  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  Italian  predecessors.  Their  dc-signs  are  sometimes  modelled 
on  the  works  of  I’erugino,  or  arc  derived  from  still  more  early, 
and  jierhaps  even  more  devout,  conceptions  of  other  Umbrian 
artists.  JSometimos,  again,  their  comjiositions  take  us  to  Bologna, 
in  memoiy  of  jiale  and  ])lacid  ]'’rancia;  and  still  more  often  to 
Sienna,  to  commune  with  I’inturicchio  and  his  fellows.  How 
closely  it  may  bo  pennitted  with  impunity,  even  to  a  Bro-Baphaclito, 
to  cojiy  Baphael,  the  .suppo.sed  source  of  countless  evil, this  ‘  Holy 
Kamil}-’  by  Gverbcck  is  the  witness.  Overbock’s  Madonna,  of  a 
beauty,  yet  of  a  saint-like  dignity,  seldom  seen  in  the  common 
nature  known  to  modern  realistic  schools,  might  have  stopped 
out  from  a  frame  hung  in  the  J'’lorentino  Tribune;  and  8t.  Ehza- 
beth  is  almo.st  identical  with  the  ‘  ^fother  of  St.  John,’  as  por- 
tr.ayed  by  Sanzio.  Nor  does  the  transcrijit  of  Bajihaelcsquo 
fonns  .stf»p  bore.  In  this  ‘  Holy  I'amily’ — loving  and  tender,  even 
to  the  most  painstaking  of  detail — look  attentively  at  the  landscape 
wliercin  the  figures  are  grouped.  Ijot  us  commence  with  the 
foregTound,  and  there  mark  the  flowers  of  the  field,  whence  Christ 


in  His  teachings  was  to  take  parables,  painted  as  if  every  leaf 
sjDake  a  lesson ;  then,  advancing  midway  in  the  pictm-e,  see  on  the 
one  side  a  slight  graceful  tree,  growing  on  a  frail  and  slender 
stalk,  and  on  the  other  a  ruin  planted  on  a  gentle  slope ;  beyond 
rises  the  horizon ;  a  toAvn,  perchance  Nazareth,  is  in  the  distance  : 
and  above  all  mount  the  hill  tojis,  two-thirds  up  into  the  canvas. 
Now,  be  it  observed,  in  eveiy  one  of  these  circumstantial  de¬ 
tails,  Eaphael  has  been  studiously  transcribed.  This  I  say  not 
to  the  disparagement  of  Overbeck,  but  rather  to  his  praise ;  for 
ever  it  becomes  praiseworthy  when  the  practice  of  a  man  is,  though 
unconsciously  to  himseE,  better  than  his  creed.  One  thing,  at  aE 
events,  I  wish  to  emphasise  distinctly — that  the  dogmas  by  which 
Pre-Eaphaelites,  both  in  Gennany  and  England,  seek  to  depre¬ 
ciate  Eaphael,  are  narrow  and  false.  In  proof  of  which  I  iioint  to 
one  of  the  most  lovely  compositions  executed  by  Overbeck,  this 
‘  Holy  Family,’  the  inexpressible  charms  whereof  are  but  truth 
and  beauty  reflected  from  the  greatest  of  i^ainters,  Eaphael. 

‘  The  Sisters,’  personifications  of  Italy  and  Germany,  engraved 
in  these  pages,  suggest  remarks  which  may  prove  not  without 
interest.  The  original  pictm-e,  painted  on  panel,  the  figm-es  nearly 
life-size,  hangs  in  the  new  Pinakothek,  Munich,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  examides  I  know  in  which  Overbeck  has  chosen  a  secular 
subject,  and  employed  oil  as  his  medium.  In  griung  preference 
to  panel  over  canvas,  the  artist  reverts  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
Italian  painters,  and  in  his  manipulation  of  oil,  he  eschews  all  the 
blandishments  of  later  and  more  ornate  schools.  The  execution 
is  careful,  but  feeble ;  the  colom-,  as  common  to  the  Gennans,  is 
crude,  and  the  outlines,  unmitigated  by  the  play  of  hght  and  shade, 
are  studiously  harsh.  These  qualities,  it  is  well  known,  are  not 
deemed  defects  by  modern  Pre-Eaphaelite  painters.  The  work  is 
of  fm’ther  interest  as  an  exemplification  of  other  principles  held 
dear  by  the  school.  For  example,  the  face  of  neither  sister  is 
beautEul,  perhaps  even,  eSjiecially  with  the  light-haired  German, 
the  features  must  be  pronounced  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  yet  this, 
also,  in  the  eyes  of  the  flesh-denying  brotherhood,  is  not  so  much 
a  failing  as  a  virtue.  Other  cherished  pm-poses  of  the  school — for 
instance,  the  exaltation  of  inward  expression  at  the  expense  of 
outward  form — are  apparent ;  and  the  consanguinity  of  Gei-man 
and  Italian  Ai't  is  symbolised  in  the  embrace  of  these  light  and 
dark  eyed  sisters.  The  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  may  be  easily 
read.  The  German  jiainters,  as  we  have  seen,  went  wooing  to 
the  Arts  of  Italy,  and  accordingly  the  fair  Gei-man  girl  clasps 
with  tender  hand  her  stately  sister  of  the  south,  and  gazes  sted- 
fastly  into  the  face  of  the  Italian  Muse  of  Painting,  crowned 
with  poet’s  laurel.  It  is  a  pretty  thought,  true  to  history,  and 
warm  with  the  sentiment  which  gave  birth  to  the  transaljiine 
revival. 

Overbeck  has  reached  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-six  years, 
and  he  rears  to  himseE  a  monument,  and  writes  his  epitajih,  in  the 
multitude  of  his  works.  Many  of  these  remain  to  be  noticed  did 
space  permit.  In  what  has  been  said  already,  little  has  been 
done  beyond  oEering  a  mere  sketch  of  his  Art-Hfe.  In  repeated 
commissions  given  by  Pope  Pius,  Overbeck  has  received  E’om 
the  head  of  his  Chui’ch  that  approval  which,  to  a  mind  subject 
to  authority,  is  peculiarly  grateful.  Among  his  paintings  in 
fresco  speciaUy  worthy  of  note,  is  the  masterpiece  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  degli  AngeH,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  liiU 
crowned  by  the  town  of  Assisi.  This  work,  ‘  The  Vision  of 
St.  Francis,’  when  last  I  saw  it  foiu-  years  ago,  suEered  not 
by  immediate  comparison  with  the  sacred  2iictm-es  of  the  devout 
Umbrian  school,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  shone  as  a  witness  to 
the  worth  of  German  Christian  Art.  Among  the  oil  jiaintings 
of  Overbeck,  ‘  The  Triumiih  of  Eeligion  in  the  Arts,’  one  of  the 
choicest  treasures  in  the  Stiidel  Institute,  Frankfort,  is  certainly 
the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious.  This  grand  composition, 
which  may  be  likened  in  its  intent  to  Eajihael’s  ‘  School  of 
Athens,’  or  to  the  ‘  Hemicycle,’  by  Delaroche,  has  been  ajitly  termed 
by  German  critics  “the  Christian  Parnassus,” — the  dawn  of  light 
in  Eui-ojic.  I  wish  that  space  were  left  for  detailed  descrqition  of 
this  work,  weighty  in  thought,  and  loaded  with  sjmibohsm — a  work 
meant  as  a  declaration  of  faith,  the  programme  of  a  creed,  jireaching 
to  the  world  a  homily.  Yet  while  pondering  on  this  pictui-c  well 
worthy  of  veneration,  I  could  not  but  regret  once  more,  that 
( Ivcrbcck,  in  matui-ing  his  pictorial  thoughts,  had  not  shovm  Eke 
diligence  in  the  perfecting  of  the  material  instruments,  thi-ough 
which  alone  ideas  can  be  made  visible.  In  the  remembrance  of 
the  heavenly  harmonies  of  Angelico  and  Perugino,  it  is  hard  to 
forgive  even  a  spiritual  artist  for  crudeness  of  tone,  and  for  the  use 
of  colours  which  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  In  the  recoUection  of 
Italian  2)icturcs,  lovely  in  all  perfections,  it  is  not  easy  to  bestow 
un(|ualificd  admiration  on  figui’es  which,  whatever  be  their  Chi-istian 
graces,  are  severe  in  outline,  ungainly  in  form,  and  feeble  in  bodily 
fl  ame.  Such  defects,  however,  may  be  perchance  but  motes  that 
darken  the  sunbeam  :  they  are,  perbaps,  but  the  vapours  of  earth 
which  the  light  of  heaven  has  struggled  in  vain  to  dispel. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 


lEISH  BOG-OAX  OENAMEXTS. 

We  are  always  glad  to  di-aw  public  attention 
to  any  efforts  of  tbe  sister  island  connected 
witb  tbe  Fine  Arts.  One  branch  of  Art- 
manrffactui’e  exclusively  Irish  deserves 
something  more  than  the  passing  notice  we 
gave  it  in  oui’  papers  on  the  Exhibition  of 
Manufactru’es,  Machinery,  and  Fine  Arts, 
inaugm’ated  last  summer  in  Dublin :  we 
mean  the  manufactiue  of  ornaments  from 
Dish  bog-oak.  In  compensation,  as  it 
were,  for  the  coal-fields  of  England,  Ireland 
possesses  vast  tracts  of  peat-moss  or  bogs : 
in  these  have  been  found,  deeply  buried,  the 
relics  of  primpeval  forests  which  flourished, 
it  may  be,  before  man  had  trodden  the 
earth.  Oak,  fir,  deal,  and  yew,  have  been 
dug  up  and  used  for  firing  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  But  in  the  present  century  the  hand 
of  Art  has  converted  portions  of  this  product 
from  comparative  uselessness  to  articles  of 
artistic  value. 

The  history  of  bog-oak  manirfacture  is 
somewhat  interesting.  When  George  IV. 
visited  Deland,  in  1821,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  McGui’k  presented  him  with  an 
elaborately  carved  walking-stick  of  Dish 
bog-oak,  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
received,  we  believe,  a  very  ample  remune¬ 
ration.  The  work  was  much  admired,  and 
McGm’k  obtained  several  orders  from  time 
to  time.  Subsequently  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Connell,  who  lived  in  the  lovely  lake 
district  of  TCi Harney,  commenced  to  do 
somewhat  more  regular  business  in  carving 
the  oak  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  district, 
and  selling  his  work  to  the  visitors  as  sou¬ 
venir’s  of  the  locahty.  The  trade  prospered 
sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  establish  him¬ 
self  in  Dubhn,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
at  his  retirement  the  business,  now  a  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  passed  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Goggin,  of  Nassau  Street.  The 
beauty  of  the  carving,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  designs,  chiefly  taken  from  objects  of 
antique  Dish  Art,  made  these  ornaments 
the  fashion  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England.  The  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  nobility,  were  pruchasers  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens ;  and  so,  carving 
in  Irish  bog-oak  attained  the  position  of  a 
native  Ai’t, .  giving  employment  to  many 
hands,  and  supporting  many  estabhshments. 

The  oak  is  black,  and  as  hard  as  ebony ; 
that  best  suited  for  carving  is  brought  fr’om 
the  cormties  of  Meath,  Tipperaiy,  Kerry, 
and  'Donegal.  Of  a  load,  which  wdl  be 
purchased  for  about  thirty  shillings,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  is  unfit  for  use,  by  reason 
of  fiaws  or  splits.  The  wood  is  cut  into 
pieces  suitable  for  carving,  and  is  worked 
on  the  end  of  the  grain  or  section,  and  not 
on  the  length  of  the  grain,  or  plankwise. 
The  process  of  carving  is  similar  to  that  of 
ivory.  The  more  experienced  workmen 
carve  designs  without  any  pattern  before 
them,  and  can  earn  from  forty  to  fifty  shil¬ 
lings  a  week ;  the  wages  of  the  less  expert 
vai’y  fr’om  ten  shilhngs  upwards ;  and  women 
earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  this  artistic  handi¬ 
craft  is  something  over  two  hundi’ed.  Many 
of  them  work  on  the  premises  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  while  others  take  the  material  to 
their  own  houses. 

A  method  of  producing  very  fine  effects 
at  a  great  saving  of  cost  and  labour,  has 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of 
Suffolk  Street.  Tins  is  effected  by  stamping : 
the  piece  of  wood,  cut  to  the  required  size, 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  die,  which  latter 
is  heated  by  means  of  a  hot  plate  of  metal 
upon  which  it  stands;  over  the  wood  a 
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similar  hot  plate  is  laid ;  upon  this  a  power¬ 
ful  screw-press  descends,  and  the  wood 
receives  the  impress  of  the  die  as  freely  as 
wax,  the  bitumen  in  it  preventing  the  fibre 
from  cracking  or  crumbling.  In  this  way 
object  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  very  high 
relief,  almost  to  the  height  of  an  inch,  are 
produced  in  a  moment.  The  designs  thus 
obtained  by  the  die  are  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  from  those  wrought  by  the  carver’s 
tool ;  they  want  the  extreme  sharpness  of 
the  carving,  but  they  are  capable  of  show¬ 
ing,  in  compensation,  more  minute  figuring 
and  more  elaborate  details. 

The  dies,  some  of  which  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design,  and  all  sharply  cut,  are  made 
on  the  premises. 

This  branch  of  trade  has  done  some 
serwce  to  Art  in  Ireland,  by  producing 
many  excellent  native  carvers,  several 
of  them  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 
Amongst  those  one  pre-eminently  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  Many  years  ago,  three 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Grierson,  persons  of 
education  and  refinement,  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  educating  some  of  the  young 
people  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  the  Dub¬ 
lin  mountains,  in  the  art  of  wood-carving, 
as  they  had  seen  it  practised  in  Sweden. 
The  project  was  successful,  and  amongst 
the  pupils  one  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Eogers 
attained  to  such  excellence  that  his  work 
will  safely  bear  comi^arison  with  the  best 
artists  of  any  country.  He  is  of  coui’se  in 
full  business.  From  time  to  time  he  comes 
down  from  his  retired  home,  a  glen  in  the 
Dublin  mountains,  known  by  the  poetic 
name  of  Glen-na-Smohl,  or  the  ‘  ‘Valley  of  the 
Tlu’ush”- — receives  his  orders,  takes  home 
his  wood,  and  retui’ns  in  due  time  with  his 
work  executed  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 
This  year  he  executed  for  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Suffolk  Street,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  pieces  of  work  that  has  ever  been 
produced  in  this  country — the  large  bog- 
oak  box  made  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  Irish  lace  presented  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales  by  the  ladies  of  Ireland,  the  box 
being  a  gift  to  her  from  the  Irish  gentry. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  sales  of  bog-oak  work.  Mr.  Johnson 
seUs  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Samuel,  Mr.  Connell,  and  others, 
do  a  proportionably  large  business.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  very  inferior  imitation 
is  produced  in  England,  made  of  common 
deal,  stamped  and  coloured,  which  is  sold 
as  genuine  D'ish  carved  bog-oak.  It  can, 
however,  deceive  only  the  very  ignorant  or 
the  very  unwary. 

The  stranger  who  visits  Dublin  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  an  idle  hour  very  agreeably  in  the 
inspection  of  the  shops  where  these  bog-oak 
ornaments  are  sold.  The  principal  estab¬ 
lishments  are  those  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Goggin,  afr’eady  alluded  to,  and  of  the 
brother  of  the  latter  in  Grafton  Street,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Samuel  in  Nassau  Street,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street.  Ai’ticles  of 
very  much  the  same  character  may  be  seen 
in  them  all.  Antique  sculptured  crosses  in 
high  relief,  round  towers,  abbeys,  antique 
brooches  and  fibidae,  harps,  shanu’ocks,  and 
other  national  emblems,  besides  a  multitude 
of  articles  used  in  the  boudoir  and  the 
drawing-room. 

Unhappily  there  are  not  many  Dish 
manufacturers :  it  is  a  duty  to  encourage 
those  that  do  exist :  they  vsdll  in  time  be¬ 
come  better  as  well  as  more  numerous  we 
have  strong  faith  not  only  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  country — so  fertile  in  raw  materials 
of  every  available  and  useful  kind— but  in 
the  power  of  its  j)eople  to  turn  them  to 
valuable  account. 
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The  Archbi.shop  of  York  found  occasion,  a  short 
time  since,  to  express  a  very  strong  opinion  upon 
much  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  time,  as 
unhealthy,  if  not  actually  demorali.sing.  The 
most  reverend  prelate  said  nothing  more  than 
what  is  true  ;  but  however  much  this  condition 
of  thing.s  is  to  be  deplored  as  baneful  to  .society 
at  large,  it  i.s  yet  satisfactory  to  know  there  are 
men  who  emjjloy  then-  minds  hi  searching  out, 
and  their  pen,s  in  describing,  the  deep  things  of 
the  world.  AU  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and  of 
“good  report;”  all  that  can  elevate  both  mind 
and  heart ;  all  that  can  draw  forth  the  hidden 
springs  of  man’s  intelligence,  or  educate  him  in 
the  highest  vdsdom, — that  which  vill  render 
him  happy  here  and  fit  him  for  a  future  state  of 
happiness  ;  these  fi’uits  of  literary  labom-  and 
well-directed,  studious  effort  gi’ow  up  around  us 
simultaneously  with  the  rank  and  noisome  weesd 
which  meet  us  on  all  sides. 

And  there  is  no  subject  so  remote  in  its  origin, 
so  obscure  in  its  development,  or  so  beset  with 
difficulties  of  every  kind,  as  to  deter  some  of 
these  searchers  after  truth  from  entering  upon 
it ;  for  this  is  an  age  of  inc[uiry,  and  to  throw 
the  light  of  investigation  upon  what  appears 
dark  and  mysterious,  and  to  correct  the  eiTors 
to  which  preceding  epochs — vdth  fewer  means 
at  command  than  our  own  possesses — gave  birth, 
is  made  the  special  vocation  of  no  small  number 
of  lefirned  men  who  have  been,  or  are,  our  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Gnosticism,  which  Mr.  King  has  midertaken 
to  inquire  into  and  elucidate,  was  one  of  those 
ancient  theological  schools  whose  theories  have 
often  been  discussed,  yet  without  any  positive 
satisfactory  result  in  determining  its  origin  or 
the  precise  nature  of  what  it  professed  to  be. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  yvaimg, 
“knowledge,”  and  those  wFo  embraced  its 
theories  acquired  the  name  of  Gnostics, — a 
sect  of  philosophers  that  sprang  up  in  the  fh’st 
century  of  oui-  era,  although  their  chief  doc¬ 
trines  were  long  previously  current  in  the  East. 
Their  creed  may  briefl.j’'  be  described  as  a  belief 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  inferior 
to  the  Father  ;  that  he  came  into  the  world  for 
the  rescue  and  happiness  of  man.  They  rejected 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  upon  the  principle  that 
everything  corporeal  is  essentially  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  e'iil.  Persuaded  that  e’\il  resided  in  matter 
as  its  centre  and  source,  they  treated  the  body 
with  contempt,  discouraged  marriages,  denied 
the  resm’rection  of  the  dead  and  its  reunion  vith 
the  spirit.  They  divided  all  nature  into  the 
material,  the  animal,  and  the  spiritual ;  and 
men  were  also  dirided  into  three  classes  : — those 
who  were  incapable  of  knowledge,  and  perished 
sorrl  and  body ;  the  spiritrral,  among  whom  the 
Gnostics  placed  themselves,  and  who  were  cer¬ 
tain  of  salvation ;  and  the  animal,  those  who 
were  capable  of  being  saved  or  damned.  They 
held  other  doctrines  in  common  with  these ; 
such  as  that  God  dwelt  in  a  pleroma  of  inacces¬ 
sible  light,  and  that  he  was  unknown  to  the 
world  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  &c.  &c.  Their 
creed,  however,  produced  very  opposite  effects 
on  their  moral  conduct ;  some,  looking  upon  the 
body  as  sinful,  mortified  it  by  severe  penances ; 
while  others  led  immoral  lives,  maintaining  that 
the  soul  could  not  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the 
body. 

Dr.  Burton,  in  his  “  Bampton  Lectures,”  ar¬ 
gues  that  Gnosticism'  was  not  by  any  means 
a  new  and  distinct  philosophj",  brrt  made  up 
of  selections  from  almost  every  system.  Thus 
it  is  found  in  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  ideas, 
and  in  the  notion  that  everjdhing  in  this  lower 
world  has  a  celebrated  and  inrmaterial  archefr-pe ; 
and  he  sees  traces  of  it  in  that  mystical  arrd  ca¬ 
balistic  jargon  which,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  captiUty,  deformed  their  national 
religion.  That  it  had  its  origin,  in  some  fonn 
or  other,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt,  though 
Gnosticism  is  regarded  as  a  generic  term  per- 
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taining  to  the  Chi-istian  religion,  inasmnch  as 
it  comprehends  “  all  who  pretended  to  be  wise 
‘  above  that  wliich  is  wi-itten,’  it  explains  the 
Xew  Testament  by  the  dogmas  of  the  philoso- 
Ijhers,  and  it  derives  from  the  sacred  writings 
mystei-ics  which  they  never  contained.” 

Eg'^-pt  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
bfrthplace  of  the  doctrines  which  led  to  these 
heresies  of  the  early  Christians.  But  Mr.  King 
is  of  a  different  opinion.  After  briefly  noticing 
Matter’s  Ilistoire  Critique  du  Gnosticisme,  he 
says  : — “  That  the  seeds  of  the  Gnosis  were 
originally  of  Indian  gTOwth,  and  were  carried 
westward  by  the  influence  of  that  vast  Bhud- 
dist  movement  which  in  the  fifth  centm-y  be¬ 
fore  om'  era  had  overspread  all  the  East  from 
Thibet  to  Ceylon,  was  liinted  at  by  Matter, 
and  became  apparent  to  me  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  vith  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Indian  theosophy.  To  show  this,  the  two 
systems  in  their  two  most  perfected  forms, 
that  of  Ahilentinus  and  that  of  the  Nepaidese 
Bhuddists,  are  briefly  described  and  confronted; 
and  thi-oughout,  innumerable  points  of  analogy 
vill  be  found  indicated.  In  the  history  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Church,  everjdhing 
that  was  denormced  as  heretical  may  be  traced 
up  to  Indian  speculative  philosoirhy,  as  its 
genuine  fountain-head ;  how  much  that  passed 
ciu-rcnt  for  orthodox,  had  really  flowed  from 
the  same  soru-ce,  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  de¬ 
corous  now  to  inquire.”  The  consideration  of 
this  portion  of  the  .subject,  the  Indian  sources 
of  Gnostic  ideas,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fii’st 
divisional  section  of  Mr.  King’s  boob. 

Xext  in  importance,  for  her  contributions  to 
the  opinions,  and  vastly  more  to  the  monuments 
that  remain,  comes  Egyjrt  with  her  primaeval 
religion,  whose  productions,  he  says,  “  in  their 
Romanised  and  latest  disguise,  are  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  true  offspring  of  the  Gnosis. 
These  arc  disciiim'nated,  their  distinctive  cha¬ 
racters  pointed  out,  and  ranged  under  their 
several  heads,  according  as  they  were  designed 
for  a  religious  or  for  a  medicinal  object.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  consideration,  much  space  is  given 
to  “  that  ingenious  figment  of  the  Alexandrian 
my.stic,  the  Abraxas  Fantheos,  wRo  has  given  his 
n.'ime  to  the  entire  class  of  talismans,  many  of 
thf-m  long  anterior  in  date  to  his  creation  in  a 
vi.sible  form,  many  belonging  to  ideas  totally 
unconnected  with  his  religion.  .  .  .  The  Mithraic 
religion,  under  whose  kindly  shelter  so  much  of 
Occidental  Christianity  grew  rqv  unmolested,  is 
next  reviewed,  and  the  cavises  ivointed  out  for 
this  alliance,  at  first  sight  so  inexplicable. 
AVith  this  arc  connected  the  singular  affinity 
between  the  ceremonial  of  the  twm,  and  the 
tran.sfcr  of  so  much  Mitlmaic  into  the  usage  of 
the  orthodox.” 

'J’hcso  aggregated  subjects,  wliich  may  bo 
regarded  .as  the  several  elements  of  Gnosticism, 
n.'ituraUy  h  ;id  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sym¬ 
bols  and  the  Terminology,  “whereby  thefr 
ideas  were  communicated  to  those  initiated  into 
their  arcana ;  composite  figures  and  siglne, 

‘  h.'iving  a  voice  to  the  wise,  but  which  the 
vulgir  hcarcth  not.’  ”  As  Astrology  justly 
laj's  claim  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  rdics 
popularly  calb  d  Gno.stic,  j\Ir.  King  has  not  lost 
•  iglit  of  it,  wliilc  be  b.as  emleav'oured  to  separate 
th<'  purely  astrological  from  tbc  boiTOVVcd  types. 
Thf-ri  corn's  the  Gnosis  in  its  “last  and  greatest 
manifestation,  the  conqiosite  religion  vii  Manes  ; 
its  won'l'-rful  revival  and  diffu.sion  in  mcdiacvail 
Europe,  and  its  siqipos'  d  connection  with  the 
downfall  of  the  'I’lTiqilars.  'I’hc  assigned  grounds 
f'»r  this  event  ar';  ad'lue'  <l ;  although  to  giv'c  any 
opinion  upon  their  vali'lity  is  about  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  .all  liistory.  With  thtir 
HCan'Lal  an'l  their  fate  is  coupled  that  most  sin¬ 
gular  fact  of  mod'-m  times,  the  retention  by 
their  a.'^serted  successors,  the  Freemasons,  of  so 
much  S}'mboliHm  unmistakably  Gnostic  in  its 
origin.”  Under  this  division,  which  ajipears  to 
connect,  infi-rentially,  oiu"  own  ago  ami  all  con¬ 
temporary'  civilised  nations — for  what  country 
is  there  where  Freemasonry  does  not  exist  '< — 
with  the  remotest  epochs  an'l  people  of  anti'juity, 
the  subject  of  Masons'  Marks  rs  discussed  to- 
gethf-r  with  Talismans  an'l  Amulets  as  objects  of 
a  kindrc'l  nature. 

Art,  as  cxemplifi'-'l  on  cnOTaved  gems,  coins, 
an'l  taUsmans,  some  hun'lreds  of  which  arc  stiU 


in  existence,  has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  very  cm-ious  subject.  Mr.  King’s 
volume  contains  a  very  large  number  of  en- 
gravdngs  from  these  gems,  &c. ;  more  than  half 
of  the  drawings,  he  tells  us,  were  made  by  him¬ 
self  from  specimens  that  came  under  his  notice  ; 
the  remainder,  when  his  own  sight  no  longer 
av'ailed  him,  were  fiunishcd  by  the  owners  of 
the  originals.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  these 
mystical  de.signs  and  hierogljq)hic  inscriptions, 
though  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated :  but 
they  serve  to  show'  how  Art  always  has,  and  al- 
W'ays  will,  lend  an  effectiv'o  hand  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  knowledge. 

We  hav'e  preferred  giv'ing  an  outline  sketch 
of  Mr.  King’s  plan  of  treating  his  subject,  to 
making  our  own  comments,  which  would  have 
occupied  too  much  space.  He  scarcely  attempts 
to  discuss  the  philosophic  question  of  Gnosticism, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  abstaining  from  it,  that, 
“  As  Matter  treats  of  the  doctrine  alone,  and 
only  quotes  the  monuments  in  illustration  of 
his  remarks,  and  the  ivresent  essay  is  designed 
to  be  subsidiary  to  his  invaluable  treatise,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  him  for  the  complete  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  hav'e 
given  my  chief  attention  to  the  archceological 
portion  (which  is  cursorily  passed  over  by  him), 
in  which  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Chifl.et  and  of  Montfaucon.” 

They  who,  not  know'ing  anj'thing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  may  think  it  too  abstruse,  di-y,  and  mystical 
to  interest  them,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
this  valuable  book  with  very  different  notions, 
or  we  are  greatly  mistaken. 


PICTURE  SALES. 

Want  of  .space  prevented  us  last  month  from 
doing  more  than  annoimcing  the  sale  of  pictures, 
&c.,  in  the  possession  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hayward  and  Leggatt.  We  now  append  a  list 
of  the  principal  works  offered  in  competition  : — 
‘  Sununer  Time,’  a  landscape  with  three  cows,  a 
small  canvas,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  95  gs. 
(Hering) ;  ‘  Resting  by  the  Way,’  a  female 
figure,  W.  T.  C.  Dobson,  A.R.A.,  150  gs. 
(Holmes) ;  ‘ The  Marshalsea  Prison,’  from  “Little 
Dorrit,”  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  290  gs.  (Marshall) ; 
‘A  la  Fuente,  Andalusia,’  a  female  figiu’e,  J. 
Phillip,  R.A.,  290  gs.  (Morbyl ;  ‘The  Road  by 
the  River,’  'T  Creswick,  R.A.,  figures  by  M. 
'Stone,  150  gs.  (Hering) ;  ‘  Diethirchen,  on  the 
Lvihn,’  G.  0.  Stanfield,  100  gs.  (Sampson) ; 
‘  Landscape,’  with  seven  sheep,  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.R.A.,  145  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘The  Wood,’  W. 
Linnell,  335  gs.  (Seguier)  ;  ‘  Cattle  on  Ljdham 
Sand  Hills,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy  last  year, 
R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  410  gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘The  Fair,’ 
a  female  figiu’e,  C.  Baxter,  115  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘A 
Sailor’s  Wedding,’  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1863,  J. C. nook,R.A.,650 gs.  (Agnew);  ‘AMoor 
'Scene,’  R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  210  gs.  (Hering) ; 
‘  The  Origin  of  the  Combing  Machine,’  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  1862,  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  680 
gs.  (Marshall) ;  the  small  finished  sketch  of  this 
picture  was  sold  immediately  afterwards  for 
180  gs.  (Evans);  ‘The  Infancy  of  Moses,’  H. 
Lo  .Jeune,  A.R.A.,  210  gs.  (Holmes);  ‘Mount 
St.  Michael,  Coast  of  Normandy,’  D.  Roberts, 
R.A.,  300  gs.  (Ames)  ;  ‘Lucy’s  Flittin,’  not  yet 
exhibited,  but  the  purchaser  under  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  send  it  to  the  Academy  this  year, 
T.  Facd,  A.R.A.,  570  gs.  (Marshall);  ‘In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A., 
and  F.  R.  lioo,  R.A.,  320  gs.  (Gambart) ;  ‘The 
Relenting  Creditor,’  'I.  S.  Brooks,  97  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘The  Avenue  at  Derby,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  360 
gs.  (Allcroft)  ;  ‘  Over  the  Moors,’  R.  Ansdell, 
A.R.A.,  270  gs.  (Gibbs)  ;  ‘  Brodick  Castle — 
Isle  of  An-an,’  C.  'Stanfield,  It. A.,  845 gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘Alicante,  Coast  of  fSj'ain,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A., 
160  gs.  (Angel) ;  ‘  Sultan  Hassan’s  'School  at 
Cairo,’  F.  Goodall,  R.'A.,  255  gs.  (Jonner) ; 

‘  Battle  of  Novoredo,’  small  finished  sketch, 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  305  gs.  (Crofts);  ‘The  House 
of  J’raycr,’  H.  S.  IMarks,  145  gs.  (Harland)  ; 

‘  Lighting  the  Beacon  on  the  Coast  of  Cornwall,’ 
in  the  Academy  last  year,  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A., 
570  gs.  (llarlan'l);  ‘  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs,’ 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.,  340  gs.  (Marshall'.) 


THE  TURNER  GALLERY. 

THE  XOEETTO  NECKLACE. 

Engraved  by  C.  Cousen. 

The  closest  examination  of  this  picture 
would  fail  to  discover  what  connection  there 
is  between  the  subject  and  the  title;  the 
latter,  as  Mr’.  Wornum  rightly  says  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  picture,  ‘  ‘  is  one  of  those 
unmeaning  fanciful  designations  with  which 
Tui’ner  loved  to  perplex  people.”  The  only 
explanation  that  could  be  given  is  that  the 
scene  is  presumed  to  be  a  view  of  the  town 
of  Loretto,  and  the  two  figures  are  peasants 
of  the  locality,  one  of  whom,  a  young  fe¬ 
male,  is  being  decorated  with  a  necklace  by 
her  lover.  The  picture,  as  a  composition, 
is  more  simple,  yet  not  less  beautiful  in  de¬ 
sign,  than  the  majority  of  Turner’s  Italian 
scenes.  On  the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence, 
richly  clothed  with  olive  trees,  stands  a 
portion  of  what  is  assumed  to  be  Loretto  ; 
through  a  chasm,  flanked  at  each  topmost 
side  by  ancient  ruins,  is  a  rushing  cascade, 
whose  waters,  widening  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  roll  on  to  join  the  stream  in  the  valley, 
and  the  two  torrents  united  wind  their  way 
to  the  foreground.  In  the  middle  distance 
is  a  long  viaduct ;  and  beyond,  a  range  of 
bold  mountainous  country  skirting  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  artist  for  once 
has  ignored  his  favourite  stone-pine  and 
substituted  a  tree  of  another  description. 
The  picture  would  have  been  more  agree¬ 
able  to  our  eye  without  any  such  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  the  tree  is  not  elegant  in  itself,  and 
it  looks  obtrusive,  as  if  the  painter,  and  not 
natui-e,  had  caused  it  to  grow  there  for  a 
purpose,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  a  point 
in  the  composition,  is  not  very  evident,  un¬ 
less  to  “  balance  ”  the  heights  on  the  right. 
There  is  a  charming  play  of  sunshine  in  the 
water  and  portions  of  the  foreground,  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  relief  to  the  masses  of 
shadow  cast  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
subject. 

Loretto  stands  on  a  hill  that  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  magnificent  country 
all  round,  and  especially  towards  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant ; 
the  town,  or  rather  city,  is  visible  to  sailors 
many  miles  fi’om  the  coast.  The  shrine  of 
“Our  Lady  of  Loretto”  has  been  for  several 
centuries  a  great  magnetic  attraction  for 
the  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; 
“  the  most  pious  pontiffs  and  the  most 
ambitious  monarchs  have  swelled  the  crowd 
of  votaries  whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have 
di’awn  together  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Chiistian  world.”  The  church  seen  in 
Tui'ner’‘s  pictui’e  is  that  entitled  the  Chiesa 
della  Santa  Casa,  the  Santa  Casa  being,  as 
the  legend  affii’ms,  the  veritable  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
house  in  which  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt.  Tra¬ 
dition  explains  to  the  satisfaction  of  believers 
how  the  house  was  transferred  fromNazareth 
into  Italy,  but  we  have  not  space  to  give 
the  details  of  its  histoiy.  It  must  suffice  to 
state  that  it  suddenly  appeared,  in  1291,  in 
a  grove  near  Loretto,  and  its  arrival  was 
announced  by  Mary  herself  in  a  vision  to 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino.  After  changing 
its  position  three  times,  the  Santa  Casa 
settled  down  on  its  present  site,  in  1294. 
But  although  multitudes  of  pilgrims  flocked 
to  the  house,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  attempt  to  preserve  it  by  enclosure 
tni  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Pope  Paul  II.  commenced  erecting  a  chm’ch 
over  it,  which  Sixtus  V.  completed. 

Tui’ner’ s  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1829. 
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OBITUARY. 

DAVID  EOBEETS,  E.A. 

In  briefly  announcing  last  month  the  sudden 
death  of  this  distinguished  artist,  it  was 
stated  that  his  career  will  be  found  sketched 
out  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1858,  from  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  he  furnished  the  writer. 
We  can  say — now  that  he  is  no  longer  among 
us — more  both  of  the  man  and  the  painter 
than  his  honest  nature  and  his  unpretending 
character  would  have  cared  to  see  recorded 
of  him. 

Da,vid  Roberts  was  born  at  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh,  on  October  24,  1796.  His 
father  was  a  shoemaker  in  Church  Lane, 
Stockbridge ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
the  Oalton  Cemetery  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  erected  by  their 
son — so  reads  the  inscription — in  testimony 
of  their  worth,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  ex¬ 
ample  they  had  set  him,  to  which  he  attri¬ 
buted  his  success  in  life.  Evincing  at  an  early 
age  a  strong  aptitude  for  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house  and  herald 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  named  Bengo,  with 
whom  he  had  a  wearisome  servitude  of 
seven  years  to  a  harsh  and  exacting  master. 
Among  his  fellow  apprentices  were  Mr.  D. 
R.  Hay,  and  two  or  three  others  who  have 
since  made  themselves  reputations.  These 
lads,  desirous  of  setting  up  a  “life-studio,” 
subscribed  a  few  shillings  each  to  pui'chase 
a  donkey  as  their  “model.”  They  kept  it  in 
a  kind  of  cellar  in  Mary  King’s  Close,  one 
of  the  dingy  alleys  branching  out  of  the 
High  Street  of  old  Edinburgh;  and  the 
young  students  took  it  by  turns  to  go  out 
at  odd  hours  foraging  for  the  animal,  bring¬ 
ing  in  thistles,  dandelions,  kale  blades,  &c., 
for  its  provender.  Such — as  Roberts  told  a 
friend  of  oui’s — was  his  first  studio.  Even 
at  this  early  period  his  pencil- di’awings 
were  remarkable  for  their  correctness  and 
beauty,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  pictiu’- 
esque  nook  or  corner  in  and  around  Edin¬ 
burgh  which  he  had  not  sketched. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  servitude, 
Roberts  was  engaged  to  paint  scenery  for 
the  principal  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  While 
thus  employed  his  talents  reached  the  ears  of 
Elliston,  then  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
who  invited  him  to  London,  and  offered  him, 
in  conjimction  with  his  fiiend  Mr.  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  an  engagement  of  three  years. 
His  first  easel-picture  was  seen  at  the 
British  Institution  in  1824,  about  the  time 
when  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in 
Suffolk  Street,  was  established.  Both 
Roberts  and  Stanfield  were  among  its  earliest 
members,  and  their  works  were  annually 
seen  in  this  gallery,  as  well  as  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution  for 
several  years.  On  seceding  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Suffolk  Street,  of  which  he  held, 
during  some  years,  the  post  of  vice-pre¬ 
sident,  his  works  were  sent  only  to  the  two 
other  galleries. 

The  style  and  character  of  his  paintings 
are  too  well-known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  his  peculiar  department,  that  of 
representing  picturesque  architecture,  he 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  artist  ancient  or 
modern.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Canaletti  of  our  time,  but  the  parallel 
cannot  justifiably  be  maintained.  Canaletti, 
with  Peter  Neefe  and  others  of  the  Dutch 
school,  certainly  painted  architectural  sub¬ 
jects,  hut  not  one  of  them  gave  to  their 
works  the  true  pictorial  character  and  rich 
luminous  colouring  that  we  find  in  Roberts. 
Canaletti  and  the  rest  may  be  called  photo¬ 
graphic  painters ;  our  countryman  invested 
his  compositions  with  no  small  amount  of 
poetical  feeling.  Probably  Ms  early  train¬ 


ing  in  the  theatrical  school  had  much  to  do 
with  this  mode  of  treatment ;  but  whether 
it  had  or  no,  the  result  gave  no  little  chaim 
to  his  works.  He  was  elected  Associate  of 
the  Academy  in  1838,  and  Royal  Academi¬ 
cian  in  1841. 

His  long  sojourn  in  Belgium,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  East — from  about  1827  to 
1837 — marks  an  era,  not  alone  in  the 
practice  of  the  iiaintei’,  but  in  British  Aif. 
Prior  to  Ms  retiun,  little  comparatively  was 
known  in  England  of  the  gorgeous  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Spain,  and  the  still  more  inte¬ 
resting  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  His  joencil  made  fami¬ 
liar  to  us  the  glorious  edifices  of  Seville, 
Grenada,  &c.,  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  localities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  events  of  early  Christian 
history.  It  showed  us  what  the  metropolis 
of  Egypt  might  have  been  when  the  tribes 
of  Israel  marched  forth  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  how  the  magnificent  capital 
of  the  descendants  of  the  same  Israehtish 
hosts  probably  aj^peared  when  Titus  vfith 
his  Roman  legions  was  hurling  its  mighty 
battlements  and  splendid  temple  to  the 
ground,  so  that  ‘  ‘  not  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.”  In  the  vast  sandy  plains 
that  border  the  Nile,  he  sketched  those 
marvellous  structiues  the  Pyramids,  which 
Moses  is  presumed  to  have  seen,  which 
certainly  were  regarded  with  wonder  and 
admiration  by  Homer  and  Herodotus, 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  under  whose 
shadows  Alexander  the  Great  marshalled 
his  cohorts,  and  Najioleon  Ms  armed  bat¬ 
talions.  If  David  Roberts  had  done  nothing 
more  than  j^roduce  his  ‘  ‘  Sketches  in  the 
Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.,”  which  Mr.  Louis 
Haghe  has  transferred  so  faithfully  and 
artistically  to  the  stone,  he  would  have  done 
a  work  that  must  have  immortalised  Ms 
name.  A  word  is  here  due  to  Alderman 
Sir  F.  G.  Moon,  tlu’ough  whose  enterprise 
and  liberality  this  magnificent  work  was 
produced,  and  to  whom  also  the  public  is 
indebted  for  a  very  large  number  of  the 
finest  engravings  which  have  appeared  in 
this  country  dui'ing  the  last  half  century. 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  always  referred  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  Alderman’s  honourable 
dealings  with  him,  received  the  sum  of 
£3,000  for  the  Holy  Land  sketches,  and  for 
the  trouble  of  superintending  their  rejiro- 
duction  in  lithography.  It  was  sufficiently 
vexatious  and  galling  to  the  artist  to  find  a 
few  years  back  that  a  Belgian  publisher 
had  pirated  and  issued  the  enthe  series, 
without  even  an  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Roberts’s  name  as  theii’  author,  and  that 
this  same  unscrupulous  publisher  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  of  merit  from  the  pope,  and 
various  marks  of  distinction  from  Emopean 
monarchs  and  princes,  as  if  he  had  origi¬ 
nated  and  carried  out  a  great  work. 

Latterly  Venice  and  Rome  supplied  him 
with  subjects  for  pictures,  and  still  more 
recently  he  found  that  London  had  some 
scenery  not  altogether  unworthy  of  Ms  at¬ 
tention.  We  understand  he  had  received  a 
commission  from  Mr.  Lucas,  the  eminent 
contractor,  to  faint  a  series  of  metropolitan 
views,  some  of  which  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  others 
were  sketched  out,  and  in  progress,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Who  would  undertake 
to  finish  them  ?  There  is,  we  hear,  an  in¬ 
tention  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  drawings 
and  sketches  left  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

Our  contemporary,  ih^Atlienceum,  says: — 
“  Roberts  was  one  of  the  most  methodical 
of  men :  from  the  practice  of  his  art  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  studio,  everything  was 
in  order.  ....  He  has  left  beMnd  him, 
besides  an  immense  mass  of  notes  and 


memoranda,  two  quarto  volumes,  which 
contain  on  everj-  one  of  the  leaves  of  the 
fii'st,  and  on  the  greater  numbei'  of  those 
in  the  second,  sketches  of  his  own  pic¬ 
tures.  These  are  drawn  with  charac¬ 
teristic  dexterity  and  clearness,  and  en¬ 
able  any  one  not  only  to  recognise  the 
manner  of  the  artist,  but  to  identify  each 
work  represented.”  Thus,  in  these  volumes, 
“  there  is  a  complete  Mstoi^'  of  the  man’s 
artistic  life,  for  side  by  side  of  these  sketches 
is  a  register  of  the  date  of  the  picture,  its 
title,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  price 
obtained  for  it,  and  its  jdace  of  deposit. 
When  the  work  has  been  resold,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  and  sometimes  over 
again,  the  facts  are  recorded,  vith  the  prices 
the  picture  realised,  purchaser’s  name,  &c.” 
A  more  curious  register  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  has,  it  may  be  presumed,  never 
ajrpeared  in  the  “  ledger  ”  of  any  artist. 

A  kindly,  genial  clisposition  had  David 
Roberts,  which  attached  him  much  to  Ms 
brother  arfists  and  his  many  other  friends 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  His  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  land  of  his  birth  was  very 
strong,  and  scarcely  a  year  elapsed,  unless 
when  abroad,  that  he  did  not  pay  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh  to  renew  his  acquaintance  vith 
Ms  many  friends  there,  and  with  the  haunts 
of  his  boyhood,  among  which  he  delighted 
to  wander.  Not  very  many  years  ago  he  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edinbm’gh, 
when  Lord  Cockburn  presided,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of 
the  city  wrere  present.  Irr  1858  the  freedom 
of  Edinburgh  was  conferred  upon  Mm,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  Ms 
old  friend  and  early  fellow- worker,  klr.  C. 
Stanfield,  E.A.,  were  the  honoiued  guests 
at  a  banc^uet  given  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  His  kindness  of  heart  often 
prompted  him  to  acts  of  benevolence,  though 
he  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  “  do 
good  by  stealth.”  Many  of  his  old  friends 
in  reduced  circumstances  experienced  the 
benefit  of  his  bounty,  conveyed  to  them 
by  one  who  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
dimrlge  the  name  of  the  giver.  He  was  a 
■\ice-president  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Errnd,  arrd  took  an  active  part  in  its  marrage- 
ment,  and  also  interested  Mmself  greatly  in 
other  iMt-societies  of  a  Mndr’ecl  natrue.  We 
hear,  arrd  qMte  believe,  that  he  amassed 
very  considerable  property,  and  as  Ms  only 
child,  if  we  are  not  rM.staken,  is  married  to 
a  wealthy  gentleman,  Mr’.  Henry  Bicknell, 
— who,  by  the  way,  irossesses  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  his  father-in-law’s  pictrucs  irr  the 
kirrgdom,  which  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  several  months  past,  exMbited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace, — we  hope  that  the  loss  of 
the  Art-world  occasioned  by  Mr.  Roberts’s 
death  vill  proA’e  the  great  gain  of  those 
benevolent  institutions  wMch  he  helped  to 
srrstain  while  living.  He  was  bur-ied  on 
the  2rrd  of  December,  at  Norwood  Cemetery, 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner,  in  com- 
^rliance  with  his  own  desii’e. 


WES.  MANNIN. 

We  have  to  record  the  srrdden  death  at 
Brighton,  in  October  last,  of  Mrs.  klarrnm 
— nee  Millington.  This  lady  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  miniatuT’e  pairrter,  and  for  marry  years 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Among 
her  best  works  may  be  merrtiorred  portraits 
of  the  grand  nephews  of  Lord  Gough,  the 
childi'en  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Brooke  Pechell, 
Sir  Fehx  and  Lady  Agar,  and  of  the  late 
Sir  Herrry  Havelock,  taken  when  he  was 
last  in  England,  and  considered  inimitable. 
But  Mrs.  Mannm  excelled  cMefly  in  por¬ 
traits  of  ladies  and  children. 
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AET  IE"  COETIJn'ENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — Something  like  an  apotheosis  of  Dela¬ 
croix  notified  the  last  month  of  the  past  year. 
A  considerable  collection  of  the  works  of  that 
great  master  was  exhibited  in  the  extensive 
saloons  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  two 
appropriate  tributes  have  been  further  paid  there¬ 
in  to  his  merits  and  his  memory.  One  of  these 
was  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  given  by  the  veteran 
Dumas,  who  happened  to  have  enjoyed  the  inti¬ 
mate  fidendship  of  the  painter,  and  who,  in  rich 
strain  of  colloquy,  rather  than  less  formal  and 
imgenial  disquisition,  pictiu-ed  forth  his  Augorous 
and  various  peculiarities  of  character.  So  greatly 
was  this  outpoming  of  the  author  of  “  Monte 
Christo  ”  rehshed,  that  its  repetition  became  ex¬ 
pedient.  The  other  tribute  took  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
union  of  artists  at  a  dinner  in  the  same  quarter, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  well-known  critic, 
Theophile  G-uatier.  Tliis  also  passed  otf  effec¬ 
tively.  The  reputation,  however,  of  Delacroix 
now  rests,  not  upon  the  eulogistic  advocacy  of 
friends,  but  upon  the  verdict  which  the  present 
and  the  futime  will  mete  out  to  the  cani'ases 
which  crowded  the  walls  of  that  locale  where  these 
two  scenes  took  place. — Apropos  of  French  Art, 
and  the  modest  self-,suificiency  of  its  adherents, 
it  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  in  one 
of  the  favomite  publications  devoted  to  it — in 
a  notice  of  one  of  your  London  sales  of  native 
works  of  Art — an  expression  of  surprise  at  the 
high  prices  which  some  dozen  pictures  realised, 
amoimting  altogether  to  210,300  francs,  or  be¬ 
tween  £8,000  and  £9,000  sterling.  The  writer 
winds  up  by  the  remark,  “  En  France  on  peient 
micux  et  a  plus  juste  prix.” — Under  Marshal 
Yaillant  and  the  Coimt  de  Nieurkerke’s  dispen¬ 
sation,  which  has  superseded  the  old  academy, 
reforms  are  in  progress  of  realisation  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  One  of  these  was  surely 
wanted.  Under  the  effete  academic  arrangement, 
there  were  twelve  jirofessors  who  guided  the 
evening  studies  of  the  more  advanced  class  of 
scholars.  The  consequence  was  that  each  month 
brought  a  new  master  and  all  manner  of  con¬ 
flicting  systems,  by  wUich  the  jmuths  were 
seriously  perplexed  and  annoyed.  This  is  now 
set  aside,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  direct¬ 
ing  tuition  is  throvm  upon  the  shoulders  of  M. 
Y\-on,  whose  great  militarj’'  illustrations  have 
proved  him  to  be  at  the  least  a  most  accompli.shed 
drauglitsman.  The  measure  has  given  satisfaction 
to  all,  e.xcept  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  anta¬ 
gonistic  academjo — Madame  Pompadour,  the 
blight  particular  star  of  Louis  XY.,  was,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  other  great  accomph.shments,  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Art,  and,  moreover,  herself  an  artist 
of  no  ordinary  skill.  This  won  for  her  the 
following  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Yoltaire  : — 

“  Pompailonr,  ton  crayon  divin, 

Itevait  dessiner  ton  visage. 

.Jamais  line  plus  belle  main 
N’auvait  fait  im  plii.s  bed  ouvrage.” 

To  be  ri  ndercd  freely  thu.s — 

“  From  no  other  pencil  but  thine, 

Pompadour,  should  thy  portrait  be  given  ; 

And  then — what  a  work  all  divine 
We  should  have  from  a  hand  fair  as  heaven.” 

XfKEMiiF.iu;,  according  to  a'statement  in  the 
“  jiromiscs  a  monument  to  iStonewall 
.fack.«on.  i'he  w.ay  in  which  Nuremberg  has 
come  to  jiromise  it  is  rather  curious.  A  young 
man  from  Nuremherg,  named  Yolk,  emigrated 
to  AmiTica  tis  !i  journeyman  coojjor.  After 
arriving  there  hi.s  early  jtassion  for  Art  grew 
stronger ;  he  made  sketches  for  illustrated 
papers,  and  gradually  hccamc  a  self-taught 
artist.  The  war  found  him  at  Baltimore, 
whence  he  wandered  south,  ;ind  w.as  engaged  as 
draughtsman  on  1he  sbaff  of  one  of  the  Southern 
generals.  He  mtide  a  hu.st  of  Stonewall  .laekson 
from  a  mask  which  he  took  from  the  dead  face  ; 
and  when  the  monument  was  put  u])  to  compe¬ 
tition  hy  the  Southern  (iovemment,  the  young 
Herman  artist  won  the  prize.  But  even  then 
he  had  to  find  means  for  executing  his  work, 
and  for  this  he  ran  a  ship  laden  with  cotton 
through  the  hloekade,  and  brought  it  to  Lurope, 
where  the  sale  of  the  cotton  gave  him  the  funds 
required.  The  monument  represents  the  general 
on  horseback  ;  a  fine  Arabian  steed  from  Stutt¬ 
gart  sciwing  as  a  model  for  the  horse.” 


FLOEENCE. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  the 
painter  to  hear  something  of  the  changes  that 
are  about  to  be  effected  in  the  earliest  citadel  of 
his  Ai’t.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  city  of 
such  limited  size  as  Florence  that  could  have  so 
readily  responded  to  the  demands  now  made 
upon  it  in  its  sudden  erection  into  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pitti  will  remain 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  exigences  of  the  court  of  Yictor  Em¬ 
manuel  may  not  leave  open  to  the  public  so 
many  of  its  marble  saloons  as  were  free  under 
the  sway  of  Leopold  II.  With  respect  to  the 
dispositions  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  many  state¬ 
ments  have  gone  forth,  each  of  which  has,  in 
turn,  been  contradicted.  It  is,  however,  under¬ 
stood  that  the  convenience  of  strangers  visit¬ 
ing  the  galleries  will  be  consulted  as  much  as 
can  be  done  consistently  with  the  public  ser- 
jdee.  The  subjoined  arrangements  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  reports  of  Signor  Jacini,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  they  will  be 
effected  with  the  utmost  regard  to  economy. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  improvi- 
sions  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  each  case. 
The  conversion  of  a  monastery  into  barracks 
may  not  be  so  difiicult  as  is  supposed,  but  in  all 
its  resolutions  regarding  these  23ublic  offices,  it  is 
clearly  the  wise  purpose  of  the  government  to 
proceed  to  perfection  by  well-considered  ad¬ 
vances.  The  sittings  of  the  Senate  wdll  be  held 
in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  in  those  rooms  in  which 
the  business  of  the  Eojml  Court  of  Appeal  has 
been  transacted,  and  not,  as  has  been  reported, 
in  the  saloon  called  that  of  the  twm  hundred, 
that  is,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation.  In  the 
other  large  room,  called  the  saloon  of  the  five 
hundred,  the  Deputies  will  assemble,  but  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  statues  by  which  it  has  been  so  long 
ornamented  will  not  be  removed.  Booms  also  in 
the  Palazzo  Yecchio  will  bo  appropriated  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  given  the  Biccardi  Palace, 
the  noble  structure  in  the  Via  Larga  which  ex¬ 
cites  the  admu-ation  of  every  rtsitor.  The  name 
of  this  street  is  changed  to  that  of  Yia  Cavour. 
The  War  Office  will  be  the  building  in  the  Via 
S.  Frediano,  now  known  as  the  Eihscojial  Semi¬ 
nary,  which  -will  be  suitably  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  additional  appartments  and  offices, 
for  which  there  is  ample  space  in  the  garden. 
To  the  Treasury  is  allotted  the  Casino  Mediceo, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Noble 
Guards  ;  and  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
barracks  of  the  Carbineers,  formerly  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Music.  The  Institute  of  the  SS.  Annun- 
ziata  wiU  be  henceforward  the  Office  of  Public 
Works,  and  to  the  Naval  Administration  is 
assigned  a  Convent.  The  Institute  of  SS.  An- 
nunziata  was  established  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  of  noble  family ;  it  is  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Poggio  Imperiale.  A  Palace 
situated  in  the  Via  del  Corso  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  To  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  no  abiding  place  has  yet  been  as¬ 
signed.  The  offices  of  the  Committees  of  Artil¬ 
lery  and  Engineering  will  be  established  in  the 
Convent  of  S.  Spirito.  The  Convent  of  S.  Fi¬ 
renze  is  also  appropriated. 

The  Military  College,  formerly  existing  in  the 
Borgo  Pinti,  is  now  superseded,  and  the  building 
held  by  the  institution  will  henceforth  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Boyal  Carbineers.  The  Convent  of 
S.  Trinita  will  be  henceforth  the  Florentine 
Gymnasium  and  Lyceum,  and  the  Convent  of 
S.  Girolamo  will  1)0  turned  into  a  barrack.  The 
offices  of  the  Customs  will  be  established  in  the 
Convent  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Convent 
of  iS.  Apollonia  is  to  be  turned  into  barracks, 
'rhose  arc  the  present  arrangements  as  far  as 
they  haj'c  gone,  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  these  appointments  may  bo  cancelled ;  but 
even  for  temporary  purposes  many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  must  bo  modified  and  adajitcd  to  the  uses 
for  which  they  arc  intended.  In  the  above  list 
tlicrc  arc  many  places  that  will  bo  remembered 
by  artists  with  affection,  as  having  afforded 
many  subjects  of  interesting  study ;  but  under 
all  these  changes,  Florence  is  yet  vastly  rich  in 
all  that  can  assist  the  education  of  the  painter. 


MB.  ELATOTJ’S  EXHIBITION. 

In  looking  through  an  assemblage  of  jiictures 
such  as  this  collection,  which  carries  us  back 
through  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years — a  term 
so  stirring  for  Enghsh  Art — the  observ'er  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  successive  differences 
that  characterise  the  painting  of  the  interval, 
as  also  the  looseness  with  which  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  is  treated.  As  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  impression  conveyed  by  these  W'orks, 
it  is,  that  we  have  lost  in  landscape,  but  gained 
in  figure-painting.  There  are  no  examples  of 
such  of  our  ancient  masters  wffio  drew  with  un¬ 
pardonable  eccentricity,  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  studious  accuracy  of  the  present  day ;  but 
there  are  landscapes  of  late  date  superseded  in 
interest  by  others  of  an  earlier  time.  Of  those 
that  have  gone  before  are  Morland  and  Na¬ 
smyth,  and  more  recently,  Muller,  Constable, 
Callcott,  Bonington,  G.  Chambers,  and  Collins, 

E.  A.  Some  of  the  works  that  appear  under  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  names  are  but  brief  texts  whereon 
the  memory  founds  a  raptm'ous  discourse  on  the 
most  brilliant  passages  of  many  brilliant  careers. 
The  collection  is  rich  in  Nasmyths,  some  of  the 
very  best  of  the  painter’s  works,  as  bright  and  as 
pure  as  any  of  those  of  the  over-estimated  Dutch-  | 
men  who  worked  in  the  same  vein ;  and  we  look 
at  whatever  has  come  from  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
stable,  Callcott,  and  Muller,  with  the  feeling 
that  each  was  an  originator,  that  all  three  were 
ever  fresh,  and  never  grew  old  in  their  art.  Hero 
are  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  large  picture,  ‘A  Flood 
in  the  Highlands,’  also  ‘Windsor  Forest,’  and  ‘No 
Escape  ’ — the  last  painted  thirty,  perhaps  forty, 
years  ago,  showing  a  white  dog  watching  an 
unfortunate  cat.  This  was  one  of  the  white 
dogs  painted  from  Sir  Edwin’s  dog  Brutus,  who 
has  been  described  as  “marvellous  at  cats.” 

“I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 

As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour.” 

In  this  picture  there  is  no  indication  of  that 
facility  we  see  in  this  artist’s  later  works. 

We  find  also  many  well-known  pictures,  others 
new,  by  T.  Faed,  E.A.,  J.  Linnell,  Sen.,  A.  Egg, 
B.A.,  J.  Phillip,  E.A.,  J.  Sant,  A.E.A.,  J.  C. 
Horsley,  B.A.,  A.  Elmore,  E.A.,  T.  Creswick, 
E.A.,  E.  W.  Cooke,  B.A.,  C.  Stanfield,  K.A., 

E.  AnsdeU,  A.E.A.,  W.  T.  C.  Dobson,  A.E.A., 

W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  and  others.  The  work  of  the 
last-named  artist  is  ‘  Coming  of  Age  in  the  Olden 
Time,’  well  known  through  the  engraving,  and 
that  by  Faed  is  ‘  Sunday  in  the  Backwoods,’  but 
very  much  heightened  and  improved  by  the 
painter  since  it  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  in 
the  Academy.  Creswick’ s  pictures  are,  ‘  Good 
Evening,’  a  composition  in  which  cattle  has 
been  painted  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A. ;  and, 
perhaps  more  characteristic,  ‘  A  Beck  in  the 
North  Coimtry,’  that  is,  a  thread  of  water  in  a 
droughty  June,  embowered  in  foliage,  and 
struggling  onward  amid  heaps  of  dry  boulders  ; 
this  was  the  kind  of  subject  that  founded  the 
reputation  of  the  painter.  That  by  J.  Linnell, 
sen.,  is  called  ‘Across  the  Common,’  the  kind  of 
domestic  landscape  he  always  paints ;  and  by 
W.  LiimeU  and  J ames  LinneU  are  others  differ¬ 
ing  somewhat  in  sentiment,  but  all  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  the  elder  LinneU.  By 

F.  E.  Pickersgill,  E.A.,  ‘Wayside  Flowers’  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  chivalresque  themes 
that  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  been  wont  to  treat ;  and 
we  instance  this,  to  observe  that  the  public  taste 
for  commonplace  leaves  the  artist  no  choice,  be 
he  ever  so  affluent  in  poetic  imagery.  By  W.  H. 
Boughton  is  a  winter  scene  called  ‘  Coming  from 
Mass,’  quite  equal  to  the  best  work  of  E.  Frere. 

On  Etty’s  ‘  Wise  Yirgitis  ’  a  pointed  comment  is 
pronounced  by  the  firm  painting  of  the  present 
day ;  in  concentrating  himself  in  colour,  Etty 
frequently  overlooked  form  and  character,  and 
dated  by  specious  anachronism  subjects  which 
should  have  no  date.  By  F.  Stone,  A.E.A.,  there 
is  ‘The  First  Appeal,’  which  has  given  to  the 
public  a  popular  engraving ;  it  also  marks  a 
period,  and  was  in  its  time  a  leading  picture  of 
a  certain  class.  The  catalogue  contains  the 
titles  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pictures, 
which  are,  without  very  many  exceptions,  of  great 
value  and  interest ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  collection  are  here 
mentioned. 
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KABYLE  POTTERY. 


even  sooner  than  the  Arabs,  forget  their  old  |  fonns,  and  take  to  new  and  more  convenient 


COMMUNICATED  BY  MADAM  BODICHON. 

In  the  Atlas  region  of  Algeria  is  a  mountain 
race  of  men,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
vdth  the  wandering  Arab,  whose  character, 
moral  and  physical,  is  very  different  from 
theirs. 

The  Kabyle  is  a  householder  and  not  a 
dweller  in  tents,  and  as  much  attached  to 
his  homestead  and  his  land  as  any  peasant 
proprietor  in  France.  The  Kabyle  is  labo¬ 
rious,  while  the  Ai-ab  is  intensely  idle  and 
hates  exertion,  except  in  war  or  hunting ; 
the  Arab  is  fond  of  show,  and  likes  the 
pomp  and  the  apiiearance  of  power ;  the 
Kabyle  is  quite  unconcerned  about  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  and  is  not  imposed  upon 
by  outside  show  in  anything.  The  Kabyles 
are,  in  fact,  by  their  sturdy  character,  and 
their  curious  Parliamentary  government, 
the  most  remarkable  people  of  North  Africa. 
They  really  resemble  the  English  more  than 
any  of  the  Oriental  peoples.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  question  of  where  they 
got  the  blue  eyes  and  red  hair  so  commonly 
seen  amongst  them,  or  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  descendants  of  the  Vandals ;  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  as  I  looked  down 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  from  Fort 
Napoleon,  in  Kabylia,  and  saw  the  blue  sea- 
line  of  the  Mediterranean  bounding  oiu  -view 
to  the  north,  that  it  was  probable  all  sorts  of 
fljing  men  of  all  the  nations  who  had  crossed 
that  sea  had  taken  refuge  from  time  to  time 
in  these  moimtains,  and  modified  more  or 
less  the  native  population,  whatever  that 
may  have  been. 

This  people  has  held  its  mountains  from 
time  immemorial  against  Roman,  Ai-ab, 
and  Tm-kish  invasions,  and  it  was  only  in 
1857  that  Kabylia  was  conquered  by  the 
French,  after  a  tough  resistance.  Already 
the  French  have  by  their  very  presence 
established  order,  as  they  always  do,  and 
the  Kabyle  villages  have  lost  the  dear 
liberty  of  fighting  among  themselves.  The 
French  have  opened  schools,  and  give 
medical  advice,  dnigs,  and  vaccination  to 
all  who  will  come  for  it.  They  teach  the 
Kabyles  to  plant  the  vine  and  make  wine, 
and  show  them  a  cleaner  way  of  making 
oil  than  treading  it  out  with  their  feet ;  the 
French  will  plant  the  Spanish  chestnuts, 
which  floiu’ish  admirably  in  that  climate, 
and  vdll  graft  the  Kabyle’s  olives,  and  help 
them  in  many  ways  to  better  food  and 
cleaner  raiment ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  very  beautiful  objects  will 
disapiiear  before  the  modern  innovations. 

The  exquisite  Amphons  (No.  1)  which  are 
now  the  common  water  jars,  used  every  day 
by  all  the  women  to  carry  water  from  the 
springs,  will  be  without  doubt  replaced  in 
a  few  years  by  ugly  jugs,  or  tin  cans,  or 
wooden  buckets  and  yokes ;  and  the  oil- 
jar  (No.  2),  and  the  rest  of  their  beautiful 
fomis,  will  give  way  before  hideous  and 
cheap  French  earthenware.  In  Algiers  it¬ 
self  I  have  seen  this  process  taking  place  : 
eight  years  ago  it  was  easy  to  find  in  any  Arab 
street  beautiful  two-handled  jars  (No.  3), 
painted  vnth  colours  mixed  with  wax,  which 
stood  very  weU  all  usage  with  cold  water, 
and  were  extremely  quaint  and  graceful : 
some  were  zig-zags  simply  of  green,  red, 
and  black,  on  yellow  earthenware ;  and 
others  were  covered  with  very  elaborate 
scroll  patterns,  outlined  in  reddish-brown, 
but  generally  filled  in  with  red  and  green ; 
now  these  jars  are  almost  impossible  to  be 
obtained  :  when  I  have  ordered  them  to  be 
painted  by  Arabs,  they  did  them  badly,  and 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  traditional  rules. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Kabyles  will, 


tery  is  exceedingly  fragile,  and  the  foims 


must  soon  disappear  if  not  constantly  made 


fresh  from  the  tradition.  I  have  seen  a  I  woman,  in  a  -s-illagc  near  Fort  Napoleon, 
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making  this  i)ottery — simply  moulding  a 
rough  mass  of  clay  into  the  form  of  the 
vessel  vdth  her  hands ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  no  potter’s  v'heel  can  he  used  for  these 
pots,  which  are  nearly  all  of  them  very 
crooked  and  have  complicated  forms. 

The  shapes  of  the  Amphons  are  exactly 
like  Etruscan  vases  if  tuimed  upside  down.  It 
is  curious  and  interesting  to  see  a  people 
making  and  using  these  beautiful  antiques, 
but  what  is  the  most  interesting  about  the 
Kabyle  pottery  is,  not  the  forms,  but  the 
onramentation.  The  di-awings  on  these 
jars  are  a  slight  development  of  the  earliest 
knovm  forms  of  ornament.  The  simple 
zig-zag  seems  the  earliest  and  nahual 
form  suggested  to  the  human  mind,  for  it 
is  foimd  in  the  early  works  of  countries  far 
distant,  between  which  there  has  been 
no  communication,  and  in  ages  far  apart ; 
for  the  early  Greek  used  the  same  de¬ 
signs  Avhich  a  savage  carves  on  his  club 
at  this  present  day,  and  the  same  are 
seen  on  the  early  pottery  of  northern 
nations.  The  women  in  the  Atlas  region 
are  at  this  present  time  painting  j)recisely 
the  same  jiatterns  on  their  pottery  which 
the  early  Greeks  painted  on  theii’S ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  they 
have  inherited  these  forms  as  traditions,  but 
rather  that  they  have  come  to  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Greeks  came  to  them, 
namely,  by  an  independent  evolution  of  the 
human  mind.  The  same  law  gives  us 
mj-ths  and  legends  in  different  countries, 
as  far  apart  as  the  Pohuiesia  and  Ireland, 
exactly  resembhng  each  other,  and  early 
flint  implements,  worked  iir  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found. 
Again,  if  we  offer  a  stick  to  a  country  boy 
to  caiwe,  he  will  give  us  something  very 
like  the  earliest  ornaments  of  the  Greeks, 
or  the  modem  New  Zealander;  or  give  a 
child  a  piece  of  pie-paste  to  ornament, 
and  he  will  do  precisely  what  is  found  on 
the  most  ancient  pottery  of  all  nations. 
I’robably  the  earliest  ornament  (not  pui’e  or¬ 
nament  either,  as  it  was  subsequent  to  use) 
was  the  notching  on  the  wooden  handles  of 
battle-axes,  probably  made  at  first  to  prevent 
the  hand  from  slipping,  and  then  becoming 
ornament  by  simple  repetition  of  these  forms. 

1  have  before  me  a  weapon  from  the 
Navigators’  Islands ;  on  the  handle  is  carved 
this  pattern,  which  is  known  at  a  glance  to 
be  the  same  ornament  seen  on  the  early  work 
of  all  nations.  The  black  lines  mean,  in  my 
dravung,  the  indented  spaces,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  early  drawings 
on  ])otterj’  imitated  the  cuts  of  some  sharp 
instmment. 

The  curious  double  jar  (No.  4)  is  probably 
used  to  tic  on  a  horse  or  donkey,  and  the  idea 
is  evidently  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  being 
s]iilt  by  shaking.  This  kind  of  vessel  is 
smuetimos  made  with  four  jars  all  connected, 
and  soiriefimes  e.uch  of  the  four  jars  has  four 
smaller  ones  attached  it, — looking  like  four 
kaiig.‘i7'oos  with  four  young  ones  projecting 
fioTii  their  ])Oueh(;s. 

Some  of  the  Kabjdo  pottery  is  remarkably 
iTitricate  in  fonn  and  oni.'unont,  particularly 
the  lamps,  made  to  hold  20  or  .‘10  wicks  in 
thi'ee  tiers  m-  mf>ro,  one  above  another. 

The  notohings  and  zig-zag  ])attem  I  have 
seen  on  wofjden  chests  and  round  the  door- 
waj-s  f)f  Kabyle  mayors,  or  other  village 
dignitaries. 

I  h.'ive  tried,  since  obtainijig  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  which  these  drawings  were  Tnade, 
to  ]»i-f)cure  S7)me  of  the  more  comjilicated 
fonns, hut withmit success;  and!  mayaswell 
Triention  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious 
in  potteiy,  that  whenever  I  can  get  them, 
they  shall  he  .sent  to  the  South  Kensington 
Mu.seum. 


THE  LAKE  C0HNTIlY.'’‘= 

Thaxxs  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  railways 
and  “  exclusion  tickets,”  the  glorious  scenery  of 
the  northernmost  counties  of  England  is  now 


made  almost  as  accessible  to  dwellers  in  the 
metropolis  as  the  parks  of  Eichmond  and 
Greenwich  used  to  be  half  a  century  ago ;  a 
few  hours’  journey  senses  to  land  the  traveller 
amid  the  natural  beauties  of  the  “  Lake  district,” 
and  thousands  there  are  who  every  summer  and 


ANGLE  TAEN. 


winter  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
revel  in  its  loveliness.  To  see,  however,  is  one 
thing ;  to  examine,  digest,  and  gain  instruction,  is 
another :  the  former  may  be  the  priidlege  of 


many,  the  latter  is  attainable  only  by  the  few  who 
have  both  time  and  capacity  for  investigation 
and  learning.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  have 
produced  a  book  which  will  enable  those  who 


THE  OLD  MAN,  FEOM  BBANTWOOD. 


have  only  taken  a  short  “run”  to  the  Lakes, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  never  enjoj^ed  even  so 
much  advantage,  to  “know  all  about  them.” 
Artists  have  made  us  tolerably  familiar  with 


the  scenery  of  the  Lake  country :  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pyne  published  about  ten  years  ago  a  fine 
volume  of  sketches  made  there ;  and  guide¬ 
books  innumerable  have  put  in  their  claims  to 


BOEEOWDALE. 


public  attention.  An  illustrated  volume  entitled 
“  Scenery  and  Poctrj"  of  the  Lakes,”  by  Dr. 

*  The  Lake  Countey.  By  E.  Lj-nn  Linton.  Witli  a 
Map,  and  One  Hundred  Illnstralions  drawn  and  eiiRi'aved 
by  W.  .T.  Linton.  Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
London. 


Mackay,  made  its  appearance  some  eighteen 
years  since ;  but,  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  such 
hook,  none  so  thoroughly  complete  in  descrip¬ 
tion  and  pictures  combined,  as  that  which  is  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton — a 
work  the  subject  of  which  has  certainly  called 
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fortli  the  best  powers — and  they  are  not  small —  |  authoress’s  o\ra  words  what  the  hook  is  intended 
of  the  lady’s  pen  and  her  husband’s  pencil.  I  to  be. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  state' jn  the  |  “  Though  a  faithful  description  of  scenes  and 


FUBNESS  ABBEY. 


places,  it  is  not  a  tour  made  up  of  personal  |  what  inns  to  go  to  and  how  much  to  pay  for 
adventures,  neither  is  it  a  hand-book,  telling  |  breakfast  and  dinner;  nor  yet  an  exhaustive 


BYDAL  WATEB. 


monograph,  for  which  we  should  have  needed  |  merely  a  Book  on  the  Lakes,  giving  such  of  the 
thrice  the  time  and  space  afforded :  but  it  is  j  general  and  local  history  as  fell  in  with  our  plan 


HEAD  OF  STOCKGHYLL. 


and  what  we  thought  would  interest  the  reader,  describe  the  most  beautiful  places^ — both  those 
while  doing  our  best  to  worthily  Illustrate  and  popularly  kno'^vn,  and  those  which  only  the 


residents  ever  find  out.  It  is  indeed  a  ‘Love- 
boolf,’  wliich  we  give  to  the  woild  in  the  earnest 
desire  foi-  others  to  shan;  in  our  expeiienee,  and 
to  receive  the  same  joy  and  healthy  excitement 
as  we  ourselves  have  had.” 

It  is  rarely  the  beauties  of  nature  have  been 
brought  hefure  us  in  more  eloquent  language 
than  in  tliis  voluTne  :  the  picturesque  scenei'v  of 
the  Lalvos,  with  its  '\'aiied  and  interesting 
historic  a.ssociations,  hasstim  d  up  all  the  jioi-trv 
of  the  vuiter’s  mind.  Passages--it  might  he 
said  pages — confinnatoiy  of  this  aix-  so  nuine-roas 
that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them,  ^\'e 
extract  one,  however,  as  a  specimen;  it  refers 
to  the  famous  Druid  Circle,  near  Keswick.  i\Iis. 
Linton  has  just  described  the  ajipearance  of 
this  locality  at  the  celebration  of  one  of  the 
mysterious  high  festivals  of  these  ancient  wor- 
shipijcrs,  in  language  so  gi’apbie  that  nothing 
but  the  length  of  the  passage  jjrevents  our 
extracting  it  entire.  She  then  continues  : — 

“  Oh,  those  dumb,  eternal  mountains  I  what 
tragedies  of  cilnie  and  teixor  ha-\’e  hei-n  enacted 
year  by  year  before  them  I  yet  there  they  stand, 
unchanging  witnesses  of  good  or  ill,  patimt  in 
their  power,  and  of  supreme  and  infinite  com¬ 
passion  ;  the  same  jiow  and  always,  whatever 
stoi-ms  of  life  heat  up  about  their  feet. 

“The  same,  and  yet  how  different  1  There 
are  mountains  which  mean  only  summer  days’ 
excursions,  and  children  gatheiing  hilhenies, 
and  lovers  wandering  through  the  bracken,  and 
skylarks  singing  oveihead  ;  and  there  are  others 
which  the  fury  of  the  element  never  wholly  quit.'^, 
hut  which  have  ever  in  the  heaits  of  them  an 
elemental  spirit  of  wrath  and  a  teiTifSdng  I’re- 
sence ;  and  there  are  others,  like  High  Street, 
where  the  aspect  is  one  of  command  and  au¬ 
thoritative  rule ;  and  others,  like  Ilelvelhui, 
penetrated  with  the  crying  souls  of  victims  and 
the  masterful  spiiits  of  torture.  And  then,  again, 
there  are  places  hke  this  of  the  Druid  Circle, 
where  every  expression  is  of  lovehness  and 
terror,  and  the  solemnity  of  priestly  rites,  and 
the  helplessness  of  man  in  the  grasp  of  supersti¬ 
tion.” 

These  passages,  brief  as  they  are,  serve  to  show 
the  impressions  made  by  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Lakes  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  also 
the  style  of  language  emploj'ed  in  convejung  her 
ideas  to  others.  Her  whole  heart  and  soul  are 
among  those  brave,  rugged  mountains,  the 
summits  of  which  she  has  eridently  reached, 
though  work  enough  for  a  stalwart  man,  and  in 
those  soft  green  valleys  Ijung  at  theu-  feet  or 
binding  them  together  by  links  of  beauty,  and 
in  the  quiet  waters  that  reflect,  as  in  a  miiTor, 
every  precipice,  and  crag,  and  spur',  and  gras.sy 
surface.  “  It  is,”  she  says  enthusiastically, 
“  such  a  fine  rich  sensation,  that  of  wander  ing 
about  these  perilous  places,”  alluding  more 
especially  to  Helvelhm  and  Fau-field,  “  so  grand 
in  their  sublime  lovehness,  so  magnrficerrt  in 
their  dangerous  bearrty,  that  alnrost  arry  amount 
of  foolhardiness  may  he  excused.  It  is  worth 
whole  years  of  tamer  living  in  the  plains — worth 
a  generatiorr  tinre  of  living  hr  the  cities.”  This, 
however,  is  simply  a  question  of  taste  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  to  whether  a  man  prefers  to  he  irr  constairt 
conrmuiricatiorr  vith  his  feUow-man,  or  with 
nature. 

Of  the  nunrerorrs  engraHngs  that  embellish 
the  volunre  we  have  heerr  pernritted  to  introduce 
soirre  examples.  They  are  gerrrs  of  the  kind, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Linton  with  a  free  pcrreil,  and 
Hgoroirsly  engraved  by  him.  "We  have  seerr  more 
firrished  cutting  by  him  of  the  drawings  of  other- 
artists,  hirt  certainly  none  which  manifest  irroro 
decidedly  the  well-trained  and  skilful  hand  of 
the  master,  who  seems  to  have  adapted  his  style 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  landscapes.  INlrs. 
Linton  expresses  her  ohligatiorrs  to  our-  fi-ierrd 
and  contribirtor,  Mr.  T.  "Wright,  F.E.S.,  for-  aid 
in  that  portion  of  her-  narrative  which  refers  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Lake  district ;  and  to 
Mr.  E.  Hirll,  F.G.S.,  for-  “relieriirg  her-  of  the 
responsibihtv  of  the  geological  chapter.”  A 
glossary  of  pro-^incialisirrs,  a  ‘  drctioirary  of  the 
Lake  botany,  and  a  table  of  the  nrorrrrtams,  lakes, 
arrd  water-foils,  forrrr  a  valuable  appendix  to  the 
other  contents  of  this  volume — rmdoubtedly  the 
nrost  comprehensive,  arid  in  every  respect  the 
best  which  has  hitherto  apipeared  on  the  subject, 
so  for  as  we  know. 
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AETAVOEK  IN  THE  CATHEDEAL, 
BOMBAY. 


The  Cathedi'al  of  Bombay,  the  principal  chui'ch 
of  AVestcrn  India,  is  an  edifice  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  regarded  T\’ith  profound  interest  thi-oiigh- 
ont  the  British  empire.  The  history  of  this 
younger  sister  of  the  time-honoured  cathedi-als 
of  the  mother  country  yet  remains  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  from  the  futiu'o ;  but  even  now  it  possesses 
strong-  clauns  upon  our  present  attention,  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but  more 
particularly  because  at  this  very  time  the  exist¬ 
ing  catliedral  is  in  the  act  of  underg-oing-  such  a 
renovation  as  may  qualify  it  to  take  a  high 
architectural  rank,  worthy  of  the  Christians  of 
this  generation  in  India,  and  fitted  in  all  jiar- 
ticulars  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship 
■with  becoming  dignity. 

'\^Tlcn  it  was  first  oijened,  almost  a  centiu-y 
and  a  half  ago,  this  chm-ch  was  then  esteemed 
“worthy  of  the  royal  settlement”  in  which  it 
had  been  erected.  At  that  time,  however,  it  re¬ 
presented  only  the  small  company  of  Christian 


merchants  who  formed  the  subordinate  factory 
of  Bombay.  But  at  this  day  Bombay  is  the 
cliief  commercial  city  of  the  East,  the  resort  of 
those  merchants  of  all  nations  who  are  dealers 
in  gold,  silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  every 
most  costly  i^roduction  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  And  now  the  trustees  of  the 
cathedral,  woiking  with  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  their  bishop  and  their  fellow-citizens,  and  sup¬ 
ported  also  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  munificence 
of  wealthy  native  gentlemen,  are  carrying  into 
effect  a  most  imjiortant  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  enlargement,  the  general  improvement, 
and  the  consistent  beautifying  of  the  edifice. 
The  style  of  the  whole  is  based  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  types  of  the  twelfth  ccntiu-y,  as  they  still 
exist  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  western 
Eiu-ope ;  and  in  his  treatment  of  this  style,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Trubshawe,  has  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  kept  in  view  the  associations  of  an 
Indian  in  jjlace  of  those  of  an  Eur-o^jean  city.  In 
his  details  and  ornamentation  also,  he  has  had 
due  regard  to  the  i^eculiai-itics  in  taste,  feehng, 
and  skill  of  the  native  craftsmen,  by  whom  the 
woik  has  chiefly  to  bo  done.  Thus,  vdth  a 
sufficiency  of  Eastern  features  and  traditions 


hanging  about  it  to  make  it  e-\'idcntly  at  home 
in  a  tropical  climate  far  away  from  the  shores  of 
England,  the  cathedral  church  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  Anglo-Indian  city  |of  Bombay  -will 
possess  very  decided  characteristics  of  the  faith 
and  the  people  it  represents. 

This  ])lan  for  the  renovation  of  Bombay 
Cathedral  necessai'ily  implies  that  many  distinct 
works,  either  component  members  of  the  reno¬ 
vated  structure  or  details  of  such  parts,  together 
with  various  accessories,  may  constitute  special 
gifts  by  individuals  or  families,  who  thus  may 
desire  to  take  a  decided  part  in  this  noble  enter¬ 
prise.  Foremost  amongst  such  accessories,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Trubshawe’ s  designs,  a  fountain 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  the  western  entrance 
to  the  cathedral,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  E.A.,  and  at  the  sole  cost  of  a  native 
Parsee  or  Zoroastrian,  Mr.  Cowasjee  Jehanghier 
Beady  Money.  This  gentleman,  well  kno-wm  in 
Bombay  for  his  princely  liberahty,  has  been 
prompted  to  undertake  this  work  by  gi-atitude 
for  tire  25i'Osperity  he  has  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by 
a  desire  to  beautify  the  cathedi-al  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighboui-hood  of  which  his  boyhood 
and  manhood  have  been  s^Dent.  The  only  condi¬ 


tion  attai  )]cd  to  the  gift  is,  that  it  should  bo  a 
])ublic  drinking  fountain  for  the  use  of  the 
inliabitanfs  of  IJombav. 

Another  I-lnglish  areliitcct,  eminent  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  .‘.fyle  of  Ai-t,  whoso  name  is  associated 
witli  many  inqiortant  work.s  in  India,  Mr.  Digby 
W'y.'itt,  lias  i-rci  ntly  designed  a  ]iair  of  elabo¬ 
rately  enrielu  d  gates  of  wrouglil,  iron  for  the 
westeni  entranee  to  llombay  Catliedral.  These 
gates  will  be  better  understood  by  the  annexed 
entrraving,  drawn  from  a  jihotfigrajih  of  tlie 
originals,  than  by  any  written  description  of 
them.  'I'lie  roses,  eentral  oniaments,  and  small 
bull  IS  tbroue-hoiit  these  rich  eonqiositions,  are  of 
jiolisheil  bniss,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  jiarts, 
ineliiding  the  massive  framework,  being  of  liani- 
mered  iron.  'I'liese  gates  havi-  been  entii-ely 
exi  l  ilted  by  till-  .Me-srs.  ( 'o,\  and  Son,  of  Soiitli- 
amjiton  Strei  t.  Strand,  at  their  new  works  in 
the  l!i]vedei-o  Hoad,  Lamlietb.  IMr.  1  dgby 
Wyatt  has  e\]ire-sed  to  the  Itli  ssrs.  t 'ox  his 
wann  ap]iroval  of  the  manner  in  wbieh  they 
have  realisi  d  bis  desig-ns,  and  we  are  glad  to 
eonfii-ni  .Mr.  Wyatt’s  favourable  ojiinion  of  these 
veiw  line  jiioduetions.  A  sjilendid  jiair  of 


standards  for  lighting  the  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  also  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Cox,  -were 
sent  to  Bombay  with  the  gates  for  the  cathedral. 

Gno  other  independent  addition  to  the  reno¬ 
vated  Cathedral  of  Bombay  we  now  must  as¬ 
sociate  with  those  works  wo  have  already 
noticed.  This  is  a  new  font,  a  gift  from  an 
English  gentleman  long  resident  at  Bombay, 
xvherc  he  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active 
and  jirominent  jiart  in  -various  important  iirojects 
for  imjiroc’ing  and  adorning  the  city.  Lilco  the 
gates,  the  ticw  font  has  been  executed  in  London. 
'J’lie  design  was  given  by  the  Bcv.  Charles  Bou- 
tell,  and  the  sculiitor  is  Mr.  dames  Eorsyth, 
whose  -works  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862 
w'on  for  him  such  distinguished  rei)utation. 
In  lids  font  Air.  Eorsyth  has  sent  to  Indian 
truly  beautiful  cxamjilo  of  the  jiowcrs  of  his 
cliis'cl,  which  doubtless  will  bring  from  the  East 
both  cuqihatic  ex])ressions  of  gratification  and 
also  other  commissions  for  various  works.  Of 
full  cathedral  jiroiioi-tions,  this  font  is  cylindrical 
in  form,  and  the  massive  bowl,  hannonising  in 
its  general  character -svith  the  Nonnan  feeling  of 
tlie  architecture  of  the  cathedral  itself,  is  sustained 


by  a  cluster  of  five  dwarf  shafts,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  sujr^Jorted  by  bases  of  Caen  stone  and 
a  idinth  of  the  same  material.  The  steps  upon 
which  the  true  idinth  rests  are  of  black  basalt, 
of  very  simjile  design,  and  j)rcpared  at  Bombay. 
The  cajiitals  of  the  group  of  shafts,  's^■ith  the 
bowl  of  the  font,  are  of  the  finest  Caen  stone, 
the  shafts  themselves  being  of  either  serpen¬ 
tine  or  Devonshire  marble.  The  four  smaller 
capitals  arc  formed  of  the  flo-^vers  and  leaves 
of  the  rose  of  England  and  the  lotus  of  India 
intertwined  -with  simple  gracefulness.  At  its 
base,  the  bowl  is  cncfr-cled  by  leaves  of  the  lotus, 
and  above  it  is  wreathed  round  -with  lilies  of  the 
■\'alley — emblems  of  bajitismal  innocency  and 
types  also  of  the  Saviour  hhnself ;  while  midway 
between  these  floral  VTcaths  are  the  words,  in 
relief,  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,”  and 
“Go  and  baptize  all  nations.”  The  composition 
is  eomjilctcd  by  four  large  circular  medallions, 
two  of  which  enclose  groups  of  figgu-es  in  high 
relief,  severally  reiu'cscntirig  the  baptism  of 
Christ  and  the  bajitism  of  the  Ethioj)ian  ju-ince, 
the  other  two  being  devoted  to  the  sacred 
monogram  I .  H  .  S  .,  and  the  date  1864. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SEEIES  OF  WHITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mes.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  Hi.^torj'  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  shoit  time  is  lost  for  ever.”— Dr.  Johnson. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


OETEY  has 
been  to  me  its 
own  ‘  exceed¬ 
ing  great  re¬ 
ward  it  has 
soothed  my 
afflictions,  it 
has  multi¬ 
plied  and  re¬ 
fined  my  en¬ 
joyments,  it 
has  endeared 
solitude,  it 
has  given  me 
the  habit  of 
wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.” 
These  eloquent  and  impressive  words  pre¬ 
faced  a  hook  of  poems  bearing  date  ‘  ‘  May, 
1797,”  anduptoa  summer  morning  in  1834, 
when  “  under  the  pressur’e  of  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  disease  ”  he  yielded  to  the  universal  con¬ 


queror,  and  joined  the  beatified  spirits  who 
praise  God  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
earth,  the  comfort  and  consolation  thence 
derived  had  brought  continual  happiness  to 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Yet  was  the  joy 
of  his  heard  and  mirrd  drawn  from  a  far- 
higher  soru'ce.  He  lived  and  died  a  Chr-is- 
tian,  seeking  salvation  “through  faith  irr 
Jesus,  the  Mediator,”  and  earnestly  and 
devoutly  teaching  “  thanksgiving  and  ador¬ 
ing  love,”  ending  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  with  these  memorable  words,  ‘  ‘  His 
STAFF  AND  HiS  HOD  ADIKE  COMFORT  ME.” 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have  known  such 
a  man.  The  influence  of  one  so  truly  good 
as  well  as  great  cannot  have  been  transitory. 
It  is  a  joy  to  me  now — thirty  years  after  his 
departur-e.  I  seem  to  hear  the  melodious 
voice,  and  look  upon  the  gentle,  gracious, 
and  loHng  countenance  of  ‘  ‘  the  old  man 
eloquent,”  as  I  wr-ite  this  Memory. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  horn  at 
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St.  Mary  Ottery,  on  the  21st  October,  1772, 
and  was  thus  a  native  of  riry  own  beautiful 
county — the  county  of  Devon.  His  father, 
the  llev.  John  Coleridge,  Vicar  of  Ottery, 
and  head-master  of  Henry  VUI.’s  Free 
Grammar  School — “the  King’s  School” — 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  also 
of  much  eccentricity.  It  is  told  of  liim  that, 
once  going  a  journey,  his  wife  had  supplied 
him  vith  a  sufficient  number  of  shirts,  and 
on  his  return  forrnd  they  wer'e  all  on  his 
back ;  when  he  put  on  a  clean  one,  he  had 
forgotten  to  remove  its  predecessor. 

Coleridge  was  a  solitary-  child,  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family.  Of  weakly  health,  ‘  ‘  hrrffed 
away  from  the  enjojunents  of  muscular- 
activity,”  “  driven  from  life  in  motion  to 
life  in  thought  and  sensation,”  he  had  “the 
simplicity  and  docihty  of  a  child,  but  not 
the  child’s  habits,”  and  early  sought  solace 
and  companionshij)  in  books.  Irr  “  The 
Friend,”  he  informs  us  he  had  read  one 
volume  of  “  The  Arabian  Xights”  before 
his  fifth  bii'thday.  Through  the  interest  of 
Judge  BuUer,  one  of  his  father’s  prrpils,  he 
obtained  a  j^i'esentation  to  Christ’s  Hos- 
jutal,  and  was  placed  there  on  the  18th  Jrrly, 
1782.  Christ’s  Hospital  —  the  Bhrecoat 
School — was  in  1782  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  1865.  The  hideous  ffless  is  now  the 
only  relic  of  the  old  management  that  made 
“  such  boys  as  were  friendless,  dejiressed, 
moping,  half- starved,  objects  of  relrrctant 
and  degrading  charity.”  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  treatment  he  received  there 
induced  “  a  weakness  of  stomach”  that  was 
the  parent  of  much  after  misery.  The 
head-master  was  the  Eev.  James  Bowj-er. 
Coleridge  wr-ites  of  him :  He  was  ‘  ‘  a  sen¬ 
sible,  though  a  severe  master,”  to  whom 
“lute,  harjr,  and  lyre,  muses  and  inspir-a- 
tions,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene, 
were  abomirrations.”  De  Quincey  con¬ 
siders  his  great  idea  was  to  “flog;”  “the 
man  knorrted  his  way  through  life  from 
bloody  youth  up  to  truculent  old  age.” 
And  Mr.  Gillman  relates  that  to  such  a  pitch 
did  he  carry  this  habit,  that  once  when  a 
lady  called  upon  him  on  “  a  visit  of  inter¬ 
cession,”  and  was  told  to  go  away,  but 
lingered  at  the  door,  the  master  exclaimed, 
“  Bring  that  woman  here,  and  I’ll  flog 
her  I”  Leigh  Hunt  thus  describes  the 
tjuant  of  the  school : — “  Flis  eye  was  close 
and  cruel;”  “his  hands  hung  out  of  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  as  if  ready  for  execution.” 
Fie  states  that  Coleridge,  when  he  heard  of 
the  man’s  death,  said,  “it  was  lucky  the 
cherubim  who  took  him  to  heaven  were 


nothing  hut  faces  and  wings,  or  he  wordd 
infalhbly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way.” 

Among  his  schooKeUows  were  Charles 
Lamb  and,  later,  Leigh  Hunt.  The  friend¬ 
ship  with  Lamb,  then  commenced,  endured 
unchangingly  through  life.  In  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  his  essays  he  recalls  to  memory 
‘  ‘  the  evenings  when  we  used  to  sit  and  spec¬ 
ulate  at  our  old  Salutation  Tavern  upon  pan- 
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tisocracy  and  golden  days  to  come  on  earth.” 
Wordsworth  told  Judge  Coleridge  that  many 
of  his  uncle’s  sonnets  were  wi’itten  from  the 
“Cat  and  Salutation,”*  where  Coleridge 
had  “imprisoned  himseK  for  some  time;” 


*  In  tlie  several  raemoii’s  of  Coleridge  and  of  Lamb,  the 
Inn  is  described  as  being  in  Smithfield ;  I  believe  it  was 
in  Newgate  Street,  No.  17.  Peter  Cunningham  so  states. 
There  is  still  a  Salutation  Inn  (though  probably  not  the  old 


and  TaEourd  tells  us  it  was  there  Lamb 
and  Coleridge  used  to  meet,  talking  of  poets 
and  poetry,  or,  as  Lamb  says,  “  beguihng 
the  cares  of  life  vdth  poetry, — 

“  Our  lonely  path  to  cheer,  as  travellers  use. 

With  meny  song,  quaint  tale,  or  roundelay.” 

hotel)  in  Newgate  Street.  Cuuningliam  adds,  that  “here 
Southej-  found  out  Coleridge,  and  sought  to  move  him  from 
the  torpor  of  inaction.”  Lamb,  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Southey,  reminds  him  of  their-  meetings  at  the  old  tavern. 
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Yet  full  draiiglits  of  knowledge  Coleridge 
certainly  took  in  at  Ckrist’s  Hospital.  Be¬ 
fore  his  fifteenth  year  he  ‘  ‘  had  translated 
the  eight  h;smns  of  Sjniesins  from  the  Greek 
into  Enghsh  anacreontics he  became 
captain  of  the  school,  and  in  learning  soon 
outstripped  all  competitors.  “  From  eight 
to  eighteen,”  he  writes,  “  I  was  a  playless 
day-di-eamer,  clumsy,  sloyeidy,  heedless  of 
di'ess,  and  careless  as  to  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  treated  with  severity  by  an  unthink¬ 
ing  master,  yet  ever  luxuriating  in  books, 
wooing  the  muse,  and  wedded  to  verse.” 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1790,  after  much  discomfort  and 
misery,  he  left  Christ’s  Hospital  for  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  His  fellow-scholars 
even  then  anticij^ated  for  him  the  fame  which 
many  of  them  lived  to  see.  “  The  friendly 
cloisters,  and  hajipy  groves  of  quiet,  ever- 
honomed  Jesus  College  ”  he  quitted  without 
a  degree,  although  he  obtained  honoiu’s — • 
poetical  honours,  that  is  to  say.  His  read¬ 
ing  was  too  desultory ;  in  mathematics  he 
made  no  way ;  there  was  consequently 
little  chance  of  the  University  2>ro\uding 
him  with  an  income,  and  he  had  to  take 
his  chance  in  the  world.  Dming  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Cambridge  occiuTed  that  romantic 
episode  with  which  all  readers  are  familiar. 
llaA'ingcomo  up  to  London  greatly  thspirited, 
on  the  fil'd  of  December,  179fi,  he  enlisted 
in  the  loth  Light  Dragoons,  under  the 
name  of  >Silas  Tomkin  Cumberbatch.  The 
stoiy  is  told  in  vai'ious  ways.  Joseiih 
Cottle,  who  professes  to  gather  the  facts 
from  several  “scraps”  sujiplied  by  Coleridge 
at  various  times,  infei's  that  he  enlisted 
because  ho  was  crossed  in  love.  He  made, 
of  course,  a  bad  soldier,  and  a  worse  rider. 
AccorcUng  to  Cottle,  he  was  one  day  stand¬ 
ing  sentry  Avhen  two  officers  passed  who 
were  discussing  one  of  the  plays  of  Eui'i- 
pides ;  Coleridge,  toiicliiiig  his  cap,  “cor¬ 
rected  their  Greek.”  *  Another  account  is 
that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  troop  dis¬ 
covered  some  Latin  lines  which  Coleridge 
had  pinned  up  to  the  door  of  a  stable. 
Tlie  cliscoA’ory  of  his  scholarshiji  was  made, 
however,  his  discharge  was  soon  arranged, 
and  he  was  restored  to  the  UinA'ersity. 
Miss  Mitford,  in  her  “  Eecollections,”  states 
that  the  arrangements  for  his  discharge 
took  place  at  her  father’s  house,  at  Bead¬ 
ing,  whore  the  loth  was  then  quartered, 
and  adds  that  it  was  much  facilitated  by 
one  of  tlie  seiwants  wlio  ‘  ‘  waited  at  the 
table”  agreeing  to  enlist  in  his  stead. 

AVliat  motive  swayed  the  judgment,  or 
what  stonnj'  ‘  ‘  iiu] lulse  droA’e  the  passionate 
dcsjiair  of  Coleiidgo  into  quitting  Jesus 
College,  Canibi'idgo,  was  never  clearly  or 
ceitainly  made  known  to  the  very  nearest 
fj'  liis  friends.”  De  ffriincey,  who  writes 
this,  adds  tliat  ho  enlisted  “in  a  frenzy  of 
unlia])])}'  feeling  at  the  rejection  he  met 
with  from  the  lady  of  his  clioice.”  In 
I  sfid  I  jmblished  in  the  Ncu)  Monthly  M<i- 
flii7.il, <■  “  a  letter  ii'om  Wales  by  the  late 
S.  T.  Coleridge.”  It  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
M;  irten,  a  cle-rgyman  in  Dorsetshire.  Cole- 
lidge  being  at  Wre.xham,  standing  at  the 


inn  window,  there  passed  by,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  a  yoimg  lady,  ‘  ‘  Mary  Evans, 
quam  ajfflictum  et  perdite  amabam — yea,  even 
to  anguish.”  “I  sickened,”  he  adds,  “and 
well-nigh  fainted,  but  instantly  retired. 
God  bless  her.  Her  image  is  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be 
torn  thence  but  'with  the  strings  that 
grapple  my  heart  to  life.”  May  not  this 
incident,  which  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  his  biographers,  supply  a  key  to 
the  motive  of  his  enhstment,  as  smanised 
by  both  Cottle  and  De  Quincey  ? 

After  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  formed, 
with  Southey,  the  scheme  of  emigrating  to 
America.  Southey,  in  a  letter  to  Montgo- 
meiy,  long  afterwards,  thus  briefly  explains 
it : — “We  planned  an  Utopia  of  oru-  own, 
to  be  founded  in  the  wilds  of  America,  upon 
the  basis  of  common  jiroperty,  each  laboui’- 
ing  for  all — a  Pantisocbacy — a  republic  of 
reason  and  vii’tue.”  And  Joseph  Cottle 
writes: — “  In  1794  Eobert  Lovell,  a  clever 
young  Quaker,  who  had  married  a  Miss 
Fricker,  informed  me  that  a  few  friends 
of  his  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 


•  In  after  flu*  tleatli  f,f  Coleri^ltfo,  a  volume  of 

“  early  rer*olle<‘tirjiifi of  the  poet  was  |iul)li.shefl  by  Joseph 
Cottle,  the  bookseller  of  llri.xto),  by  wliojii  tlie  jroems  of 
Southey,  Wonl.sworth,  an<l  (’oleri»Ij;e,  were  onViiuilly  jaib- 
li'he‘1  in  17hJ.  The  iKiok  i.«not“to  hr*  entirely  rlejrenfled 
np<^inJ*  So,  at  least,  Southey  Bays.  Yet  it  is  full  oi'  curious 
anh  most  interejitinj/  matter,  aiiM,  be^'onh  <buibf,the  Jiub- 
lif»her  wa.-  the  attuehed,  and  ^renerou.s,  and  Hympathisiufr 
friend  of  the  tliree  immortal  men  whom  he  may  be  said 
to  have  intnului  efl  to  the  world.  James  Monti,rf,iiier)’’3  view 
of  thif-  work  seems  to  me  a  ju.Ht  one:  “that  the  reminis- 
rent  ha/1  not  printed  a  sintfle  remark  that  waa  either  di.s- 
honoiirable  to  hirn.self  or  dero^^}itf»rj*  to  the  friend.ship  that 
liad  exi-'ted  between  him  and  the  hij^hly  ^rifted  individuals,” 
Cfittle';*  iKKik-xhoji  ^tiMKl  at  the  N.K.  (aimer  of  IIi*/h  Street  ; 
the  hon.se  was  burnt  down  lon^f  since,  but  lias  been  rcduiilt. 
)lis  residenre  wa.  Fii'field  HrjU'^e,  Knowle,  near  Bristol, 
where  he  died  in  1-5'h  in  his  eitrhty-fonrih  year. 


himseE,  were  about  to  sad  to  America,  and 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Susquehanna  to  form 
a  ‘  social  colony,’  in  which  there  was  to  be 
a  community  of  property,  and  where  aU 
that  was  selfish  was  to  be  proscribed.” 
Two  of  the  patriots  were  very  soon  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  more  prudent  bookseller : 
one  of  them  was,  Coleridge,  the  other 
Southey.  It  was  speedEy  ascertained  that 
their  combined  funds,  instead  of  sufficing  to 
“  fr-eight  a  ship,”  would  not  have  purchased 
changes  of  clothing;  and  very  soon  the 
Pantisocratic  trio  were  necessitated  to  bor¬ 
row  a  little  money  from  the  bookseller  to 
l^ay  their  lodgings,  which  were  then  at 
48,  College  Street,  Bristol  (the  house  is  still 
standing,  and  remains  in  nearly  its  original 
condition).  The  scheme  was  of  course  aban¬ 
doned,  and  Coleridge  and  Southey  married 
the  two  sisters  of  hlr.  LoveU’s  wife.* 

The  shades  of  Chattertou,  Southey,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Davy,  Cottle, 
Lloyd,  and  of  many  others  who  are  ‘  ‘  famous 
for  aU  time,”  consecrate  the  streets  of 
Bristol.  A  dark  cloud  has  for  ever  settled 
over  the  jiroud  chm’ch  of  the  Canynges, 
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although  a  monument  recaUs  the  memory 
of  the  “  marvellous  boy” — whose  birthplace 
is  but  a  stone’s  thi’ow  off — ^whose  grave  is 
past  finding  out  among  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  a  graveyard  in  London.  In 
Bristol  great  Southey  was  born,  and  there 
(in  the  city  jail)  Savage  died,  his  grave,  in  one 
of  the  churchyards,  yet  unmarked  by  a 
memorial  stone.*  Here  immortal  Words¬ 
worth  first  saw  himself  in  print ;  here 
Humphry  Davy  had  a'  vision  of  a  lamp, 
of  gi’eater  worth  than  that  of  the  fabled 
Aladdin  ;  here  dwelt  the  profound  essayist, 
John  Foster ;  here  Eobert  Hall  glorified  a 
Nonconformist  pul])it ;  here  Hannah  More 
taught  to  the  young  imperishable  lessons 
of  rirtue,  order,  piety,  and  truth ;  here  the 
sisters,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  dwelt 
in  early  youth  and  in  venerated  age ;  and 
I  hero  the  artists  Lawrence,  Bird,  Dauby, 
I’yne,  and  Muller,  earned  their  first  loaves 
'  of  diy  broad.  But  Bristol  was  never  the 
,  nourishing  mother  of  genius ;  the  birds 

I  •  I  hart  tlio  privilege  to  Biiggest  to  a  respected  mer¬ 
chant  of  liristol  tlie  removal  of  this  reproach  from  the 
city,  and  I  re  joice  to  say  he  is  about  to  place  a  memorial 
tablet  on  Ihc  exterior  wall  of  the  cl'-urch,  marking  the  spot 
where  \inliajipy  Kichard  Savage  was  buried. 


from  her  nest,  as  soon  as  fuU  fledged,  went 
forth,  thenceforward  uncared  for ;  they  ob¬ 
tained  no  affection,  and  manifested  no 
attachment.  Here  and  there  a  few  Enes  of 
tributary  verse,  and  a  gracious  memory, 
hear  misty  records  of  friendships  formed 
and  seiwices  received  in  the  great  city  of 
commercial  prosperities ;  but  Bristol  has 
assuredly  not  honoured,  neither  has  she 
been  honoured  by,  the  worthies  who  in  a 
sense  belong  to  her,  and  of  whom  aU  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  rightly  and  justly 
proud. 

Soon  after  the  “  enhstment,”  and  whEe  at 
college,  Coleridge  imbibed  Socinian opinions. 
His  mind  beame  “  terribly  unsettled.”  In 
his  monody  on  the  death  of  Chatterton 
(“  sweet  harper  of  time-shi'ouded  min¬ 
strelsy”)  he  thus  indicated  his  sad  and 
perilous  forebodings  : — 

“  I  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 

Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom.” 

He  tells  ns  that  before  his  fifteenth  year 
he  had  bewildered  himseE  in  metaphysics 


*  The  miserable  sneer  of  BjTon  will  be  remembered, 
but  the  “  three  sisters”  were  of  Bristol,  and  not  of  “  Bath 
in  “  Don  Jnan  ”  they  were  transferred  to  Bath  because  tlie 
word  suited  better  than  Bristol  the  rlij-me  of  the  poet. 
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and  theological  controversy,  ‘  ‘  and  found  no 
end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.”  One  of 
the  experiments  as  to  his  future  was  to 
become  a  preacher,  and  he  did  actually,  on 
a  few  occasions,  preach.  He  preached  in¬ 
deed,  but  in  so  odd  a  dress  and  so  out  of 


the  usual  routine,  that  it  was  quite  clear, 
as  a  minister,  “he  would  not  do.”*  Yet 
Ilazlitt  thus  describes  one  of  the  sennons 
of  the  “  half- inspired  speaker:” — ■“  I  could 
not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  phi- 
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losophy  had  met  together  ;  truth  and  genius  j  tidelity.  Cottle  records  how  ‘  ‘  he  professed 
had  embraced  under  the  eye,  and  with  the  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  rev'e- 
sanction,  of  religion.”  lation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  divinity  of 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  Ohi-ist,  and  redemption  alone  through  his 
struggled  through  the  sloTlgh of  Socinianism,  blood,”  and  had  heard  him  say,  in  ar- 
and  was  freed  fr’om  the  trammels  of  in- |  gument  with  a  Socinian  minister,  “Sir, 


you  give  up  so  much,  that  the  little  you 
retain  of  Christianity  is  not  worth  keeping.” 
He  is  also  represented  as  saying  on  another 
occasion  of  Socinians,  that  ‘  ‘  if  they  were 
to  offer  to  construe  the  will  of  their  neigh¬ 
bour  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they 


would  be  scouted  out  of  society ;  ’  and  he 
eagerly  protested  against  the  theory  that 
there  was  “  no  spiritual  world,  and  no 

*  Joseph  Cottle  says- -“He  preachecl  twe  at  the  Soci- 
nian  chapel  iii  Bath,  in  bine  coat  and  yvliite  waistcoat, 
once  on  tlie  com  laws  and  once  on  the  hair  powder  tax.  ” 


spiritual  life  in  a  spiritual  world.”  He  had 
“  skilled  the  howling  deserts  of  infidelity,” 
but  he  had  found  a  Haven — one  that  shel¬ 
tered  him  in  pain,  in  trouble,  ev’en  in  the 
agonies  of  self-reproach.  lie  became  a 
thorough  Christian,  and  ever  after  in  all 
his  speakings  and  witings  was  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Eedeenier,  proclaiming  in  a 
memorable  letter  to  his  godson,  Adam 
Steinmetz  Kinnaird,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  ‘  ‘  the  greatest  of  all  bless¬ 
ings,  and  the  most  ennobling  of  all  piiA- 
leges,  was  to  be  indeed  a  Chiistian.”  This 
passage  is  from  his  last  will  and  testament 
(dated  September  17,  1829) ;  a  few  of  the 
small  things  of  earth  he  had  to  leave  he 
bequeathed  to  Ann  Gillnian,  “the  wife  of 
my  dear  friend,  my  love  for  whom,  and  my 
sense  of  unremitting  goodness  and  never- 
wearied  kindness  to  me,  I  hope,  and  hunibly 
trust,  will  follow  me  as  a  paid  of  my  abiding 
being,  in  that  state  into  which  1  hope  to  lise, 
thi’ough  the  ineiits  and  mediation,  and  by 
the  efficacious  power,  of  the  Son  of  God  in¬ 
carnate,  in  the  blessed  J esus,  whom  I  believe 
in  my  heart,  and  confess  with  my  mouth,  to 
have  been  from  eveiiasting  the  way  and  the 
truth,  and  to  have  become  man  that  for 
fallen  and  sinful  men  He  might  he  the  re¬ 
surrection  and  the  life.” 

In  179G  he  devised  a  jmblication  which 
he  called  the  Watchman,  the  motto  of  which 
was,  “  That  all  might  know  the  truth,  and 
that  the  truth  might  make  us  free.”  The 
first  number  was  issued  on  the  5th  of 
Febniaiy,  1796,  to  be  published  eveiy 
eighth  dayq  at  the  price  of  fourpence.  It 
soon  died,  not  havung  paid  its  expenses, 
but  involving  its  editor  in  a  heavy  debt, 
which  happily  a  friend  discharged.  In  the 
“  Biographia  Literaria”  there  is  a  lively 
account  of  his  travels  in  search  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  mingled  with  some  painful  re¬ 
miniscences  of  “  those  daj^s  of  shame  and 
regret,”  the  degrading  anxieties  of  his 
canvass.  He  was  reminded  by^  one  to 
whom  he  applied,  that  twelve  shillings  a 
year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on 
one  individual  when  there  were  so  many 
objects  of  charity^ ;  a  noble  lord,  whose  name 
had  been  given  him  as  a  subscriber,  re¬ 
proved  him  for  inqmdence  in  directing  his 
pamphlets  to  him ;  a  rich  tallow-chandler 
was  ‘  ‘  as  great  a  one  as  any"  man  in  Brum¬ 
magem  for  liberty"  and  them  sort  of  things,” 
but  begged  to  be  excused ;  while  an  opnleut 
cotton  dealer  in  Manchester  was  ‘  ‘  ov'er- 
run  with  these  articles,”  and  another  “  had 
no  time  for  reading,  nor  money"  to  spare.” 
At  the  ninth  number  he  ‘  ‘  dropped  the  work,” 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  seiwant 
light  his  fire  with  the  sui'plns  stock,  record¬ 
ing  the  event  in  this  expressive  line — 

“  0  watchman,  thou  hast  watched  in  vain  I  ” 

But,  in  truth,  he  soon  disgusted  all  his 
J acobin  supporters  by'-  attacking  ‘  ‘  modern 
patriotism,”  and  raising  a  warning  voice 
against  it.  Like  “Balaam,  the  son  of 
Beor,”  he  blessed  w"here  he  was  employ-ed 
to  ciu’se.  Instead  of  advocating  infidelity" 
and  the  freedom  that  France  ivas  then 
brev"ing  in  her  infernal  canlcfrou,  French 
morals,  and  French  philosophy-,  he  ‘  ‘  avowed 
his  conviction  that  national  education,  and 
a  concuiTing  spread  of  the  Gospel,  were 
the  indispensable  condition  of  any-  true 
political  amehoration.”  Loy-alty’  is  now 
the  easiest  of  all  onr  duties — thank  God  ! 
It  was  not  so  when  Coleridge,  Southey",  and 
Wordsworth  were  Eepnhlicaiis. 

The  help  of  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedg¬ 
wood —  worthy-  sons  of  a  great  father,* 


*  The  -\Vei.l{-Wjocls  then  resided  at  Cote  House,  near 
Bristol. 
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honoui’etl  be  tbe  name  I — by  settling  on  Cole¬ 
ridge  an  annuity  of  £150,  placed  bim  at 
comparative  ease.  “  Thenceforward,”  he 
wiites,  “  instead  of  troubling  others  with 
my  ovm  crude  notions,  I  was  better  em- 
ploj'ed  in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head 
with  the  wisdom  of  others.”  By  that  help 
“  I  was  enabled  to  finish  my  education  in 
Grermany.”  In  Sei^tember,  1798,  he  sailed 
with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  from  Great 
Yaimouth  to  Hamburg.  He  was  but  fom’- 
teen  months  absent,  and  rettn’iied  to  London 
in  November,  1799.  The  fruits  of  his 
joiu'ney  were  seen  in  his  translation  of 
“"Wallenstein,”  which  he  vu’ote  at  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand ;  *  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  department  of  the  j\[orivin<i  Post.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  visited  Malta,  Borne,  Naples, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  Italy,  how¬ 
ever,  he  made  a  rapid  exit,  an  order  for  his 
arrest  having  been  sent,  it  is  said,  by 
Buonajiarte,  in  consequence  of  his  wi'itings 
in  the  Morning  Post. 

The  Friend,  another  literary  venttu’e,  was 
I^ubhshed  weekly;  it  reached  its  twenty- 
seventh  number,  and  ceased.  It  was  printed 
at  Penrith,  and  Coleridge  was  actually  in¬ 
duced  to  set  up  a  printer  there,  to  buy  and 
lay  in  a  stock  of  tjqie,  &c.  The  result  was 
certain ;  the  printer  failed,  and  Coleridge 
had  to  sustain  a  severe  ])ecuniary  loss. 

The  circumstances  that  kept  Coleridge 
apart  from  his  wife  during  the  greatei- 
portion  of  liis  life  is  one  of  those  myste¬ 
ries  into  which  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire.  Coleridge  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Pricker  on  the  4th  of  October,  1795, 
at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Eedcliff,  Bristol. 
There  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  amiable 
.qualities  and  pime  character  of  Mrs.  Cole¬ 
ridge.  He  Quincey,  j^erhaps,  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject : — She  was  in 
all  circumstances  a  virtuous  wife  and  a 
conscientious  mother;”  moreover,  she  was 
the  opposite  of  commonplace  :  the  affection 
borne  for  her  by  her  sister’s  husband, 
Southey,  and  her  long  and  close  compa¬ 
nionship  with  the  high-souled  Laru’eate, 
would  suffice  as  evidence  on  that  head. 
He  Quincey  records  that,  wishing  her 
daughter  to  learn  Italian,  and  in  her  re¬ 
tirement  at  Keswick  finding  it  impossible 
to  procure  the  aid  of  a  master,  she  reso¬ 
lutely  set  herself  to  the  task  of  acquiring 
the  language,  that  she  might  teach  it  to  her 
child  ;  and  Cottle  prints  a  poem  written  by 
her,  of  far  more  than  ordinary  merit.  She 
wanted,  it  is  believed,  “a  candid  admira¬ 
tion  of  her  husband’s  intellectual  powers  ;” 
wanted,  j)erha])S,  the  power  to  comprehend 
them,  and  was  ‘  ‘  not  capable  of  enlightened 
sympathj^  with  his  ruling  jmrsuits.”  No¬ 
thing  more.  But  that  was  enough. 

These  lines  are  from  a  poem  addi’essed 
bj'  Coleridge  to  his  “  pensive  Sara,”  not 
long  after  their  marriage  ; — 

“  in  llie  fumilj'  of  Chii.st, 

Well  Int.sf  thou  rtJiid,  and  liolily  dispraised 
.-tlmpintM  of  tlie  iinre^roncraie  mind, 

JiubM''  tliat  (^lifter  fis  they  riHe,  and  break 
On  vain  I'hil«>soi>liy’B  aye-lnibblinf^  sprinf(.” 

One  who  knew  her  well  iiifiains  mo  that 
“.sho  was  a  woiiian  of  rarc  ^[ualitios,  clover, 

t  III!  tru%<-l.-  in  (ionminv,  entitli  il,  “  l■■r!l^cIIlent)^  of  a 
.loiinicvovnr  llio  liroi  ki-n,”  &c’.,  lin  t'livo  to  mo  in  1828,  for 
|iiil)liriitioii  in  till!  yl/nn/f/ (one  of  tlio  llion  |io|mlar“an- 
nniilB,”  of  wliioli  I  wii.“  cilitor  from  tlio  year  182.5  to  the 
your  I  :  they  wero  rnh.ioiinontly  roprintc'l  by  ,Mr.  Gill- 
man.  in  hi.-.  “  l.ife  of  Coluriilge.”  'J'hcy  contained  the 
well-known  jioem — 

“  1  nt'Kol  on  lirocken’.,  sov’ran  height. ” 

In  U--",.  liowi-vor,  I  |irinle<l,in  thoAV-H'  Muiiililii  Magazine, 
of  whi.-h  I  Wo  then  the  editor,  three  letter.^  from  Coleridge 
loh-  '•  Oii-  ■‘.|,.;,re,.,t  love,”  from  her ‘‘faithful  hinhand),” 
dni.d  May.  1 whic  h  conlaiti  more  detail.s  of  his  tour 
then  an.  foinid  in  the  ‘‘  l■'rag^rlenl.s.”  J  cannot  cnll  to 
niino  |■■.nl  whom  I  received  them;  a  jiridiitory  note 
’  '•  that  lie  y  V  ere  given  to  the  writer  hy  .tlr.  Goleridge  in 
Ii  a|i|,ear  that  Wordsworth  and  C'olei  idge  did 

not  li  ig  travel  together;  Coleridge  iiamca  his  cora- 
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accomplished,  and  witty,  and  possessed 
taste  and  judgment  in  no  common  measure. 
Extremely  industrious,  laboming  for  the 
mental  and  bodily  needs  of  her  children 
through  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Prugality 
in  her  reached  to  a  great  virtue  ;  she  was 
of  transparent  truthfulness  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed.”  “She  probably,”  adds  my 
authority,  “withheld  that  ‘candid  admira¬ 
tion  of  her  husband’s  powers  ’  which  she  is 
assumed  to  have  lacked,  for  she  wanted 
neither  the  power  to  appreciate  nor  the  will 
to  admit  them.  The  mystery  of  their  so 
long  living  ajrart  is  explained  without  the 
slightest  slur  on  the  character  or  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  either.” 

The  three  children  of  that  marriage  have 
all  been,  or  are,  distinguished.  The  eldest 
was  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  died  young,  but 
not  rmtil  he  had  given  to  the  world  many 
poems  that  place  his  name  high  among 
the  poets  of  the  century,  giving  him  rank, 
indeed,  beside  his  great  father.  He  was 
tenderly  beloved  by  his  uncle,  Southey. 


A  friend  informs  me  that  great  "Wordswor-th 
grieved  for  him  as  for  a  yormger  brother.  He 
selected  the  2rlace  of  his  birr-ial  in  Grasmere 
churchyard,  close  to  the  resting-place  he 
had  chosen  for  himself,  sajung,  “Hartley 
I  know  would  like  to  lie  near  me  !  ”  Sarah, 
the  only  daughter,  married  her  cousin, 
H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  edited  some  of  her 
great  father’s  works,  inheriting,  indeed, 
much  of  his  genius.  Amide  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  her  notes  to  the  ‘  ‘  Biogi’aphia  Lite- 
raria,”  and  the  Introductory  Essay  to  the 
“Aids  to  Befiection.”  Those  who  knew 
her,  describe  her  as  lovely  in  person  and  in 
mind.  Derwent  Coleridge,  the  youngest  of 
his  childi’en,  is  happily  stfil  with  us — not 
much  past  the  prime  of  life — and  very  lately 
he  has  written  a  memoir  and  edited  the  works 
of  his  friend  Mackworth  Praed.  He  has 
long  been  recognised  as  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
until  very  recently  was  the  Principal  of 
St.  Mark’s  College,  Eulham  :  he  is  now  the 
Bector  of  Hanwell.  His  published  works 
are  many,  and  of  rare  excellence.  He  is 
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valued,  not  only  as  a  divine,  but  as  an  editor 
and  a  biographer,  but  chiefly  as  an  educa¬ 
tionalist.  Thus  the  name  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  honour’  and  in  usefulness,  and  no 
doubt  it  wrLL  be  so  to  another  generation, 
for  not  long  ago,  a  grandson,  Herbert 
Coleridge,  achieved  eminence  —  and  was 
caUod  away.  There  are  others  who  are 
bearing  it  with  distinction. 

Genius  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
hereditary. 

The  cottage  at  Clevcdon,  near  Bristol,  in 
which  Coleridge  and  his  young  wife  went 
to  reside,  in  1795,  heedless  of  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  life,  and  with  literally  nothing 
“  to  begin  life”  upon,  is  still  standing,  and 
is_onoof  the  “lions”  of  the  place.  The 


lianions— Wordsworth  is  not  among  them.  One  of  them, 
i)r.  Clement  Carlyon,  If.K.S.,  imblished  in  1836  a  volume 
entitled  ‘‘  Early  Years  and  Late  Recollections,”  a  principal 
part  of  which  is  occupied  with  details  of  this  tour;  it  con¬ 
tains  very  little  of  any  value.  He  states,  however,  that  the 
beautiful  poem,  ‘‘I  stood  on  Brocken’s  sovran  height,”  was 
certainly  written  at  the  inn  at  Werningcrode. 


village  was  then  essentially  rural :  it  is  now 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  cottage, 
which  the  poet  thus  describes — 

‘‘  Low  was  our  pretty  cot — our  tallest  rose 
Peeped  at  the  chamber  window ; 

.  .  .  .  In  the  open  air 

Om-  mjTtles  blossom’d,  and  across  the  porch 

Tliick  jasmines  twined  ” — 

is  now  poor  enough.  ‘  ‘  The  white-flowered 
jasmine”  and  the  “broad-leaved  myrtle” 
(“meet  emblems  they  of  innocence  and 
love”)  no  longer  blossom  there;  but  the 
place  has  a  memory :  for  there,  out  of 
“thick-coming  fancies,”  were  planned  and 
penned  some  of  the  sweetest  and  grandest 
poems  in  our  language — poems  that  have 
given  joy  to  millions,  and  will  continue  to 
delight  as  long  as  that  language  is  spoken 
or  road.  It  is  caUed  “  Coleridge  Cot¬ 
tage,”  and  is  pictui-ed  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  The  Bristolians  love  the  place 
for  its  fre.sh  sea-breezes,  and  the  airs  redo¬ 
lent  of  health  that  come  from  heath-covered 
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domis.  Will  no  generous  hand  restore  as 
well  as  preserve  it,  that  thither  the  young 
and  hopeful  and  trustful  may  make  pil¬ 
grimage,  that  there  the  aged  may  think 
calmly  oyer  a  troubled  past, 

'■  And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity.” 

In  1816  the  wandering  and  unsettled 
ways  of  the  poet  were  calmed  and  harmo¬ 
nised  in  the  home  of  the  Gillmans,  at 
Highgate,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days 
— nearly  twenty  years — were  passed  in  en¬ 
tire  quiet  and  comparative  happiness.  Mr. 
GUlman  was  a  surgeon,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Coleridge  went  to  reside  with  him 
chiefly  to  he  under  his  surveillance  to  break 
himself  of  the  fearful  habit  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  of  opium  eating ;  a  habit  that 
grievously  impaii’ed  his  mind,  engendered 
terrible  self-rein-oach,  and  embittered  the 
best  years  of  his  life.*  He  was  the  guest 
and  the  beloved  friend,  as  well  as  the 
patient,  of  Mr.  Gillman,  whose  devoted 
attachment,  with  that  of  his  estimable  wife, 
supplied  the  calm  contentment  and  seraphic 
peace — such  as  might  have  been  the  di’eam 
of  the  poet  and  the  hope  of  the  man. 
Honoiu’ed  be  the  name,  and  reverenced  the 
memory,  of  this  “  general  practitioner,” 
this  true  friend  !  It  is  recorded  that  Fulke 
Grevile,  the  councillor  of  kings,  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  on  his  monirment,  as  his  proudest 
boast,  that  he  was 

“  The  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.” 

It  is  a  loftier  title  to  the  gratitude  of  pos¬ 
terity  that  which  James  Gillman  claims, 
when  his  tombstone  records  that  he  was 
“  The  friend  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,” 

carving  also  on  the  stone  two  of  his  dear 
friend’s  lines — 

“Mercy,  for  praise,  to  be  forgiven  for  fame. 

He  asked,  and  hoped  tlu-ough  Christ — do  thou  the  ame.” 

He  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  having 
arranged  to  publish  a  life  of  Coleridge,  of 
which  he  produced  but  the  first  volume,  t 

Coleridge’s  habit  of  taking  opium  was  no 
secret.  In  1816  it  had  ah’eady  reached  a 
fearful  pitch;  having  produced  “  dming 
many  years  an  accumulation  of  bodily  suf¬ 
fering  that  wasted  the  frame,  poisoned  the 
sources  of  enjojunent,  and  entailed  an  in¬ 
tolerable  mental  load  that  scarcely  knew 
cessation.”  The  poet  himseK  called  it  “  the 
accursed  drug.”  In  1814  Cottle  wrote  him 
a  strong  protest  against  this  terrible  and 
ruinous  habit,  entreating  him  to  renounce 
it.  Coleridge  said  in  reply,  “You  have 
poured  oil  into  the  raw  and  festering  wound 
of  an  old  friend,  Cottle,  but  it  is  oil  of 
vitriol!”  He  accounts  for  the  “  aceui’sed 
habit  ”  by  stating  that  he  had  taken  it  first 
to  obtain  relief  from  intense  bodily  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  he  seriously  contemplated  enter¬ 
ing  a  private  insane  asylum  as  the  surest 
means  of  its  removal.  His  remorse  was 
terrible  and  perpetual;  he  was  “roUing 
rudderless,”  “the  wreck  of  what  he  once 
was,”  “wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless.” 
He  revealed  this  “  dominion”  to  He  Quin- 
cey  “  with  a  deep  expression  of  horror  at 
the  hideous  bondage.”  It  was  this  “  con¬ 
spiracy  of  himself  against  himself”  that 
was  the  poison  of  his  hfe.  He  describes  it 
with  frantic  pathos  as  ‘  ‘  the  scom-ge,  the 


*  De  Quincey  more  than  insinuates  that  instead  of  Gill¬ 
man  persuading  Coleridge  to  relinquish  opium,  Coleridge 
seduced  Gilhnan  into  taking  it. 

t  Gillman  published  but  one  volume  of  a  Life  of  Cole¬ 
ridge.  The  volume  he  gave  me  contains  his  con-ections 
for  another  edition.  De  Quincej'  says  of  it,  that  “  it  is  a 
thing  deader  than  a  door-nail,  which  is  waiting  vainly,  and 
for  thousands  of  years  is  doomed  to  W'ait,  for  its  sister 
volume,  namel}’.  Volume  Second.”  It  must  be  ever  re¬ 
gretted,  that  of  the  poet’s  later  life,  of  which  he  knew  so 
much,  he  wrote  nothing;  but  the  world  was  justified  in 
expecting,  even  in  the  details  of  his  earlier  pilgrimage, 
something  which  it  did  not  get. 


curse,  the  one  almighty  blight,  which  had 
desolated  his  life;”  the  thief, 

“  To  steal 

From  mj'  own  nature,  all  the  natural  man.” 

The  habit  was,  it  would  seem,  commenced 
in  1802  ;  and  if  Mr.  Cottle  is  to  be  credited, 
in  1814  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
take  ‘  ‘  from  two  quarts  of  laudanum  in  a 
week  to  a  pint  a  day.”  He  did,  however, 
ultimately  conquer  it.  There  is  more  joy 
in  heaven  over  one  th.at  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  who  need  no  reiient- 
ance ! 

It  was  dming  his  residence  with  the  Gill- 
mans  that  I  knew  Coleridge.  He  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  vuite  for  the  Amulet,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  warranted  my  often  seeing  him 
— a  privilege  of  which  I  gladly  availed  my¬ 
self.  In  this  home  at  Highgate,  where  all 
even  of  his  whims  were  studied  with  affec¬ 
tionate  and  attentive  care,  he  preferred 
the  quiet  of  home  influences  to  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  society ;  and  although  I  more  than 
once  met  there  his  friend,  Charles  Lamb, 
and  other  note-worthy  men,  I  usually 
found  him,  to  my  delight,  alone.  There  he 
cultivated  flowers,  fed  his  pensioners,  the 
birds,  and  wooed  the  little  childi’en  who 
gambolled  on  the  heath,  where  he  took  his 
walks  daily.*  I  have  seen  him  often — as 
Thomas  Carlyle  (honomud  and  loved  among 
his  many  friends)  saw  him  often — “  on  the 
brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  looking  down  on 
London,  and  its  smoke-tum;ilt,  like  a  sage 
escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life’s  battle,  at¬ 
tracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of  innu¬ 
merable  brave  hearts  still  engaged  there.” 
It  is  a  beautiful  view,  such  as  can  be 
rarely  seen  out  of  England,  that  which  the 
poet  had  from  the  window  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  Underneath,  a  valley,  rich  in 
“patrician  trees,”  divides  the  hiU  of  High¬ 
gate  from  that  of  Hampstead.  The  tower 
of  the  old  church,  at  Hampstead,  rises  above 
a  thick  wood — a  dense  forest  it  seems,  al¬ 
though  here  and  there  a  graceful  villa 
stands  out  from  among  the  dark  green 
di'apery  that  enfolds  it.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  poet  often  contrasting  this 
home-scene  with  that  of  “Brocken’s  sov’ran 
height,”  where  no  “finer  influence  of  friend 
or  child”  had  greeted  him,  and  exclaiming — 

“  0  tlioii  queen  ! 

Tliou  delegated  Deity  of  earth, 

0  dear,  dear  England !  ” 

And  what  a  wonderful  change  there  is,  when 
the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at  Highgate  leaves 
the  garden  and  walks  a  few  steps  beyond  the 
elm  avenue  that  still  fronts  the  house. 
Here  he  looks  over  London,  “  the  mighty 
heart  ”  of  a  great  free  cormtry, — 

“  Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair ; 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul,  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty.” 

Forty  years  have  brought  houses  all  about 
the  place,  and  shut  in  the  prospect ;  but 
from  any  ascent  you  may  see  regal  Windsor 
on  one  side,  and  Gravesend  on  the  other — ■ 
twenty  miles  of  view,  look  which  way  you 
wiU.  But  when  the  poet  dwelt  there,  all 
London  was  within  ken  a  few  yards  from 
his  door.  The  house  has  undergone  few 
changes,  and  the  garden  is  much  as  it  was, 
when  I  used  to  find  the  poet  feeding  his 
birds  there.  It  has  the  same  wall — moss- 
covered  now — that  overhangs  the  dell ;  a 
shady  tree-walk  gives  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain ;  it  was  the  poet’s  walk  at  mid-day. 
A  venerable  chmber — the  glycenas — was  no 


*  “  His  room  looked  upon  a  delicious  prospect  of  wood 
and  meadow,  with  coloured  gardens  under  the  mndow,  like 
an  embroidery  to  the  mantle.  Here  he  cultivated  his 
flowers,  and  had  a  set  of  birds  for  his  pensioners,  who  came 
to  breakfast  with  liim.  He  might  have  been  seen  taking  Ins 
daily  stroU  up  and  down,  with  his  black  coat  and  wliite 
locks,  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  was  a  great  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  little  children.” — Leigh  Hukt. 


doubt  planted  by  the  poet’s  hand ;  it  was 
new  to  England  when  the  jfoet  was  old,  and 
what  more  likely  than  that  his  friends  would 
have  bidden  him  plant  it  where  it  has  since 
flom’i.shed — forty  years  or  more.  Many  who 
visit  it  will  say  in  the  words  of  Charles  Lamb, 
his  ‘  ‘  fifty  years’  old  friend,  vdthout  a  dis¬ 
sension  — “  AVliat  was  his  house  is  conse¬ 
crated  to  me  a  chapel.” 

I  was  foitunate  in  sharing  some  of  the 
regard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman.  After  the 
poet’s  death,  they  gave  me  his  ink.stand  (a 
plain  ink, stand  of  wood),  which  is  before  me 
as  I  write,  and  a  myrtle  on  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed  as)  he  died  :  it  is  now  an  aged 
and  gnarled  tree  in  oui’  conservatoiy .  * 

One  of  the  very  few  letters  of  Coleridge  I 
have  preserved,  I  transcribe,  as  it  illustrates 
his  goodness  of  heart  and  willingness  to  put 
himself  to  inconvenience  for  others  : — 

“  Deak  >Sih,”  it  runs,  “  I  received  some  five 
days  ago  a  letter  depicting  the  distress  and 
urgent  want  of  a  widow  and  a  sister,  with  whom, 
dm-ing  the  husband’s  lifetime,  1  was  for  two  or 
three  years  a  house-mate,  and  yesterday  the 
poor  lady  came  up  herself,  almost  clamorously, 
soliciting  me,  not  indeed  to  assist  her  from  my 
own  piu'se — for  she  was  previously  assured  that 
there  was  nothing  therein — but  to  exert  myself 
to  coUect  the  sum  of  £20,  which  would  save  her 
from  God  knows  what.  On  this  hopeless  task — 
for  pei'haps  never  man  whose  name  had  been  so 
often  in  print  for  praise  or  reprobation  had  so 
few  intimates  as  myself — I  recollected  that 
before  I  left  Highgate  for  the  sea-side,  you  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  intimate  that  you  considered 
some  trifle  due  to  me.  'Whatever  it  be,  it  will  go 
some  way  to  eke  out  the  sum,  which  I  have 
vdth  a  sick  heart  been  all  this  day  trotting 
about  to  make  up,  guinea  by  guinea.  You  will 
do  me  a  real  serrtce  (for  my  health  perceptibly 
sinks  imder  this  imaccustomed  flmTj'  of  my 
sjurits)  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  en¬ 
close  to  me,  however  small  the  sum  may  be,  if 
it  amount  to  a  bank  note  of  any  denomination, 
directed  ‘  Grove,  Highgate,’  where  I  am,  and 
expect  to  be  any  time  for  the  next  eight  months. 
In  the  meantime,  believe  me, 

“  Yoiu  obliged, 

“  December,  1828.”  “  S.  T.  Coleridge.” 

I  find  also,  at  the  back  of  one  of  his 
letters,  the  following  poem,  which  I  believe 
to  be  impublished,  for  I  cannot  see  it  in 
any  edition  of  his  collected  works  : — 

LOVE’S  BURIAL-PLACE. 

A  Madrigal. 

Ladij. — If  Love  be  dead, — 

Pact.  — And  I  aver  it. 

Lady. — Tell  me,  Bard,  where  Love  lies  buried. 
Poet. — Lovelies  bulled  where  ’twas  bom. 

0  gentle  dame,  think  it  no  scorn, 

If  in  my  fanej'  I  presume 

To  call  thy  bosom  poor  Love's  tomb. 

And  on  that  tomb  to  read  the  line — 

“  Here  lies  a  Love  that  once  seemed  mine. 

But  caught  a  chiU,  as  I  divine, 

And  died  at  length  of  a  decline  !  ” 

I  have  engraved  a  copy  of  his  autograph 
lines,  as  he  wrote  them  in  Mi’s.  Hall’s 


*  Mrs.  Gillman  gave  me  also  the  following  sonnet ;  I 
believe  it  never  to  have  been  published  ;  but,  although  she 
requested  I  “  would  not  have  copies  of  it  made  to  give 
away,”  I  presume  the  prohibition  cannot  now  be  binding, 
after  a  lapse  of  thuty  years  since  I  received  it.  The  poet, 
he  who  wrote  the  sonnet,  and  the  admirable  woman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  have  long  since  met. 

“Sonnet  on  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

“  And  thou  art  gone,  most  loved,  most  honom-’d  friend ! 
No,  never  more  tliy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  eai’th,  its  pure,  ideal  tones 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  hannonious  zones. 

The  heart  and  intellect.  And  I  no  more 
Sliall  with  thee  gaze  on  that  unfathom’d  deep. 

The  human  soul;  as  when,  push’d  off  the  shore. 

Thy  mystic  bark  would  through  the  dai'kness  sweep, 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  ]  For  oft  we  seem’d 
As  on  some  starless  sea — all  dai  k  above. 

All  dark  below  ;  yet,  onward  as  we  drove. 

To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  stream’d. 

But  he  who  moimis  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  aU  he  loved :  thj-  Uving  Truths  are  left.” 

Washington  Allston. 

“  Cambridge  Port,  Massachussets,  America. 

“  For  my  still  dear  frieud,  Mrs.  Gilhnan,  of  the  Grove, 
Highgate.’’ 
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1  Album ;  they  'vrill  be  found,  too,  as  a  note, 

'  in  the  “  Biograpbia  Literaria  — 

“  Ox  THE  POKTEAIT  OF  A  BuTTEHFLy,  OX  THE  2ND 

Leaf  of  this  Album. 

“Tlie  BiitteiHy  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
Tlie  soul’s  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name  ; 

But  of  tlie  soul  escaped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  earthly  life  !  For  in  this  mortal  frame 
Ours  is  the  reptile’s  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 
Manifold  motions  making  little  speed. 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  things  whereon  we  feed ! 

“  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

“30t/i  April,  1830.’’ 

All  Tvbo  bad  tbe  bonour  of  tbe  poet’s 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  speak  of  tbe 
marrellous  gift  Tvbicb  gave  to  tbis  illustrious 
man  almost  a  cbaracter  of  inspiration.  Wil¬ 
son,  in  tbe  “Noctes,”  MU’ites  tbus,  “Wind 
bim  up,  and  away  be  goes,  discoursing  most 
eloquent  music,  witbout  a  discord,  full, 
ample,  inexhaustible,  serious,  and  dmne 
and  in  another  place,  ‘  ‘  be  becomes  inspired 
by  bis  OMTi  silver  voice,  and  poiu’s  out  wis¬ 
dom  like  a  sea.”  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
bim  “  as  quite  an  epicure  in  sound.”  The 
j  painter  Hay  don  makes  note  of  bis  “lazy 
luxiuy  of  poetical  outpouring and  Eogers 
(“Table  Talk”)  is  reported  to  have  said, 

‘  ‘  One  morning,  breakfasting  with  me,  be 
talked  for  three  hours  without  intermission, 
so  admirably,  that  I  wish  every  word  he 
uttered  bad  been  written  down.”*  And  a 
writer  in  tbe  QuarterJjj  Review  exjiresses  bis 
belief  that  “  nothing  is  too  high  for  tbe  grasp 
of  bis  conversation,  nothing  too  low;  it 
glanced  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven 
to  earth,  with  a  speed  and  a  splendour,  an 
ease  and  a  power,  that  almost  seemed  in¬ 
spired.”  De  Quincey  said  he  had  “tbe 
largest  and  most  spacious  intellect,  tbe 
subtlest  and  the  most  comprehensive,  that 
has  yet  existed  amongst  men.”  Montgomeiy 
describes  tbe  poetry  of  Coleridge  as  like 
electricity,  ‘  ‘  fla.sbing  at  rapid  intervals  with 
the  titmost  intensity  of  effect,”  and  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  that  of  Wordsworth,  “like 
galvanism,  not  less  powerful,  but  rather 
continuous  than  sudden  in  its  wonderful 
influences.”  Of  Coleridge,  Shelley  writes  : — 

“  All  things  he  seem’d  to  tmdersfand, 

!  Of  old  or  new,  at  sea  or  land, 

j  Save  his  own  soul,  which  was  a  mist.’’ 

i  The  wondeiful  eloquence  of  his  conversation 
j  can  be  copiprehended  only  by  those  who 
have  hoard  him  speak  ‘  ‘  linked  sweetness 
;  long  dravTi  out;”  it  was  sparkling  at  times, 
j  and  at  times  profound ;  but  the  melody  of 
!  his  voice,  the  impressive  solemnity  of  his 
I  manner,  the  radiant  glories  of  his  intel- 
1  lectual  countenance,  bore  off,  as  it  were,  the 
thoughts  of  the  listener  from  his  discourse, 

I  and  it  was  rarely  he  cairied  away  from  the 
I  poet  any  of  the  gems  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

I  have  listened  to  him  more  than  once  for 
I  above  tin  hour  :  tif  course  without  putting  in 

i  a  .single  word ;  I  would  as  soon  have  bel¬ 

lowed  a  loose  .song  while  a  nightingale  was 
singing.  There  was  rarely  much  change  of 
countenance ;  his  face  at  that  time  was  over¬ 
laden  with  flesh,  and  its  expre.ssion,  perhaps, 
imjtaired,  yet  to  mo  it  was  .so  tender,  and 
I  gentle,  and  gracious,  and  loving,  that  I  could 
htivc  knelt  at  the  old  man’s  feet,  almost  in 
!  adoration,  hfy  own  hair  is  white  now,  yet  I 
have  much  the  .same  feeling  as  I  had  then, 
whenevei’  the  fVtnn  of  the  venerable  man 
ri.ses  in  mcmoiy  before  me.  But  I  cannot 
recall  now — and  I  believe  could  not  recall 
at  the  time,  so  as  to  jireseiwe  as  a  cherished 
thi  ng  in  myremembrance — a  single  sentence 
of  the  many  sentences  I  heaid  him  utter. 
Yet  in  his  “Table  Talk”  there  is  a  world 
I  of  wisdom,  and  that  is  only  a  collection  of 
scraps,  chance-gathered.  If  any  left  his 


*  >ra/lamc  rle  Staf'l  gaki  that  Colfriilgc  wa.s  •‘rich  in  a 
monnlogiic,  hilt  poor  in  a  ilialognc  and  ftazlitt  naid 
gnceringly,  “  Kxcellcnt  talker,  very — if  you  would  let  him 
gfart  from  no  iircmiscg,  and  come  to  no  conclusion.” 
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presence  unsatisfied,  it  resulted  rather  from 
the  superabundance  than  the  paucity  of  the 
feast.*  And  there  has  never  been  an  author 
who  was  less  of  an  egotist :  it  was  never 
of  himself  he  talked  ;  he  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  that  Divine  precept,  “it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

I  can  recall  many  evening  rambles  with 
him  over  the  high  lands  that  look  down  on 
London  :  but  the  memory  I  cherish  most  is 
linked  with  a  crowded  street,  where  the 
clum.sy  and  the  coarse  jostled  the  old  man 
eloquent,  as  if  he  had  been  earthly,  of  the 
earth.  It  was  in  the  Strand  :  he  pointed 
out  to  me  the  window  of  a  room  in  the  office 
of  the  Morning  Post  where  he  had  consumed 
much  midnight  oil ;  and  then  for  half  an 
hour  he  talked  of  the  sorrowful  joy  he  had 
often  felt  when,  leuAng  the  office  as  day  was 
dawning,  he  heard  the  song  of  a  caged  lark 
that  sung  his  orisons  from  the  lattice  of  an 
artisan,  who  was  rising  to  begin  his  labour 
as  the  poet  was  pacing  homeward  to  rest 
after  his  work  all  night.  Thirty  years  had 
passed,  but  that  unforgotten  melody — that 
dear  bird’s  song — gave  him  then  as  much 
true  pleasure,  as  when,  to  his  wearied  head 
and  heart,  it  was  the  matin  hymn  of  nature. 

I  remember  once  meeting  him  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Bow ;  he  was  inquiring  his  way  to 
Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  and,  of  course,  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  him,  that  if  he 
walked  straight  on  for  about  two  hrmdred 
yards,  and  took  the  third  turning  to  the 
right,  it  would  be  the  street  he  sought.  I 
noted  his  expression  so  vague  and  unenlight¬ 
ened,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
surprise,  as  I  looked  earnestly  at  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  saw  the  organ  of  “  Locality  ”  un¬ 
usually  prominent  above  the  eyebrows.  He 
took  my  meaning,  laughed,  and  said,  “I 
see  what  you  are  looking  at :  why,  at  school 
my  head  was  beaten  into  a  mass  of  bumps, 
because  I  could  not  point  out  Paris  in  a 
map  of  Prance.”  It  has  been  said  that 
Spurzheim  pronounced  him  to  be  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  affiinied  that  he  could  not  be 
a  poet.  Such  opinion  the  great  phrenologist 
could  not  have  expressed,  for  he  had  a  large 
organ  of  Idealitj^,  although  at  first  it  was 
not  perceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
breadth  and  height  of  his  profound  forehead. 

I  attended  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  and  I  strive  to  recall  him  as  he 
stood  before  his  audience  there.  There  was 
but  little  animation ;  his  theme  did  not  seem 
to  stir  him  into  life ;  even  the  usual  repose 
of  his  countenance  was  rarely  broken  up. 
He  used  little  or  no  action ;  and  his  voice, 
though  mellifluous,  was  monotonous ;  he 
lacked  indeed  that  earnestness  without 
which  no  man  is  truly  eloquent. 

Whenever  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  evening  meetings  at  High- 
gate,  I  met  some  of  the  men  wbo  were  then 
famous,  and  have  since  become  parts  of  the 
literature  of  England.  Of  some  of  them  I 
shall  hereafter  give  “  written  portraits.” 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  a  silent  listener 
during  these  evenings ;  but  I  was  free  to  gaze 
on  the  venerable  man — one  of  the  humblest, 
yet  one  of  the  mo.st  fervid,  perhaps,  of  the 
worshippers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  to  treasure  in  memory  the  poet’s 
gracious  and  loving  looks  —  the  ‘  ‘  thick 


*  It  may  not  be  fornolteii  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
in  dedicating  to  Coleridge  one  of  his  hooks,  acknowledges 
obligations  to  the  venerable  sage  for  many  valuable  teach- 
ings,  “  as  a  aiiiritiial  man  and  as  a  Christian  itastor,”  les¬ 
sons  derived  from  his  “  conversations  ”  concerning  the 
revelations  of  the  Christian  faith— “helps  in  the  way  of 
tnith  ’’—from  listening  to  his  discourses.  Charles  Lamb 
thus  writes,  “he  would  talk  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,  nor 
cease  till  far  midnight,  yet  who  would  interrupt  him,  who 
would  obstruct  that  continuous  flow  of  converse  fetched 
from  Hebron  or  Zion?”  Coleridge  has  said,  “he  never 
found  the  smallest  hitch  or  impediment  iti  the  fullest  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  most  subtle  fancies  by  word  of  mouth.” 


waving  silver  liair” — the  still,  clear  blue  eye. 
On  such  occasions  I  used  to  leave  the  pre¬ 
sence  as  if  I  were  in  a  waking  dream,  trying 
to  recall  a  sentence  of  the  many  weightj’ 
and  mellifluous  sentences  I  had  heard — 
seldom  with  success — and  feeling  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  if  I  had  been  suiTeited  with  honey. 

May  I  not  now  lament  that  I  did  not 
foresee  a  time  when  I  might  be  called  upon 
to  write  concerning  this  good  and  great 
and  most  loveable  man  ?  How  much  I 
might  have  enriched  these  pages — weak  re¬ 
cords  of  the  impressions  I  received  I 

The  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  best  drawn  by 
his  friend  Wordsworth  ;  and  it  sufficiently 
pictures  him : — 

“  A  noticeable  man.  with  large,  grey  eyes. 

And  a  pate  face,  that  seem’d,  undoubtedly. 

As  if  a  hlooniimj  face  it  ought  to  be ; 

Heavy  his  low-iiung  lip  did  oft  appear, 

Depress’d  by  weight  of  moving  phantasj'. 

Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe.” 

Wordsworth  elsewhere  speaks  of  him  as 
‘  ‘  the  brooding  poet  with  the  heavenly 
eyes,”  and  as  “  often  too  much  in  lovevdth 
has  own  dejection.”  The  earliest  word- 
portrait  we  have  of  him  was  drawn  by 
Wordsworth’s  sister  in  1797.  “  He  is  pale, 

thin,  has  a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  longish, 
loose-growing,  half-curling,  rough  black 
hair.  His  eye  is  large  and  full,  and  not 
dark,  but  grey — such  an  eye  as  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  heavj^  soul  the  dullest  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  it  speaks  eveiy  emotion  of 
his  animated  mind.  He  has  fine  dark  eye¬ 
brows,  and  an  overhanging  forehead.” 

This  is  De  Quincey’s  sketch  of  him  in  1807. 
“  In  height  he  seemed  about  5  feet  8  inches, 
in  reality  he  was  an  inch  and  a  half  taller.  * 
His  person  was  broad  and  full,  and  tended 
even  to  corpulence ;  his  complexion  was 
fair,  though  not  what  painters  technically 
call  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with 
black  hair  ;  his  eyes  were  soft  and  large  in 
their  expression,  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  haze  or  dimness  which  mixed 
with  their  light.”  “A  lady  of  Bristol,” 
adds  De  Quincey,  “assured  me  she  had 
not  seen  a  young  man  so  engaging  in  his 
exterior  as  Coleridge  when  young — in  1796. 
He  had  then  a  blooming  and  healthy  com¬ 
plexion,  beautiful  and  luxuriant  hair  falling 
in  natural  curls  over  his  shoulders.”  Lock¬ 
hart  says,  “Coleridge  has  a  grand  head; 
nothing  can  surpass  the  depth  of  meaning 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  unutterable  dreamy 
luxury  of  his  lips.”  Hazlitt  describes  him 
in  early  manhood  as  ‘  ‘  with  a  complexion 
clear,  and  even  fight ;  a  forehead  broad  and 
high,  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with  large  pro¬ 
jecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling 
beneath  them  like  a  sea  with  darkened 
lustre.  His  mouth  open,  his  chin  good- 
humoui’ed  and  round,  his  nose  small.  His 
hair,  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven’s  wing, 
fell  in  smooth  masses  over  his  forehead — 
long,  liberal  hair,  peculiar  to  enthusiasts. 

“  A  certain  tender  bloom  his  face  o’erspread.” 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  writing  of  him  in 
1808,  says,  “  his  mind  is  a  wildemess, 
in  which  the  cedar  and  the  oak,  which 
might  aspire  to  the  skies,  are  strmted  in 
their  growth  by  underwood,  thorns,  briars, 
and  parasitical  plants ;  with  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  genius,  enlarged  views,  sensitive  heart, 
and  enlightened  mind,  he  will  be  the  victim 
of  want  of  order,  precision,  and  regularity.” 
And  Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of  his  open,  indo¬ 
lent,  good-natru’ed  mouth,  and  of  his  fore¬ 
head  as  ‘  ‘  prodigious — a  great  piece  of 
placid  marble.”  Wordsworth  again — 

“  Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy. 

Tossing  his  limbs  about  him  in  delight.” 


*  De  Quincey  elsewhere  states  his  height  to  be  5  feet 
10  inches — exactly  the  height  of  Wordsworth — both  having 
been  measured  in  the  studio  of  the  pauiter  Haydon. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1833,  Emerson,  on  his 
second  visit  to  England,  called  on  Coleridge. 
He  found  him  “to  appearance,  a  short, 
thick  old  man,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
fine  clear  complexion.”  The  poet,  however, 
did  not  impress  the  American  favoui’ably, 
and  the  hour’s  talk  was  of  “no  use,  beyond 
the  gratification  of  curiosity.”  They  did 
not  assimilate  ;  it  was  not  given  to  the  hard 
and  cold  thinker  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  ‘  ‘  the  bi-ooding  poet  with  the  heavenly 
eyes  and  assui’eclly  Coleridge  could  have 
had  but  small  sympathy  with  his  unsoiight- 
for,  and  perhaps  unwelcome,  guest.  A 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  pictures 
him,  as  he  ajDjDeared  not  long  before  his 
death : — ‘  ‘  His  clerical-looking  di’ess,  the 
thick  waving  silver  hair-,  the  youthful- 
coloui’ed  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and 
lips,  the  quick,  yet  steady  and  penetrating 
greenish-grey  eye,  the  slow  and  continuous 
enunciation,  and  the  everlasting  music  of 
his  tones.” 

Such,  according  to  these  high  authorities, 
was  the  “  outer  ”  man  Coleridge ;  he  who 

“In  bewitching  words,  with  liappy  heart, 

Did  cliaunt  the  vision  of  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner.” 

There  are  several  portraits  of  him.  The 
best  would  appear  to  be  that  which  was 
painted  by  Alston,  the  American  artist,  at 
Rome,  in  1806.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  it 
as  “the  only  likeness  of  the  great  original 
that  ever  gave  me  the  least  pleasui-e.”* 
The  wood- cut  at  the  head  of  tins  notice  is 
engraved  from  the  portrait  by  Northcote : 
it  strongly  recalls  him  to  my  remembrance 
— the  dreamy  eyes,  the  full,  yet  pale  face, — 

“  That  seem’d,  undoubtedly. 

As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be 

the  fuU  mouth,  the  “low  hung”  lip,  the 
broad  and  lofty  forehead, — 

“  Profound,  though  not  severe.” 

But  it  does  little  justice  to  the  high  and 
holy  expression  his  features  derived  fi'om 
his  soul.  It  would  have  been,  indeed,  dif¬ 
ficult,  perhaps  impossible,  for  any  artist  to 
have  produced  a  satisfactory  portrait  of  the 
poet.  What  would  we  not  give  for  copies 
of  the  great  of  past  times  such'  as  those 
which  the  sun  supplies  to  us  of  existing 
celebrities ! 

In  his  later  days  he  took  snuff  largely. 
“Whatever  he  may  have  been  in  youth,” 
writes  Mr.  Gillman,  “in  manhood  he  was 
scrupulously  clean  in  his  person,  and  espe¬ 
cially  took  great  care  of  kis  hands  by  fre¬ 
quent  ablutions.” 

Although  in  his  youth  and  earlier  man¬ 
hood  Coleridge  had  perpetually  been 

“  Chasing  chance-started  friendships,” 

not  long  before  his  death,  he  is  described 
as  “thankful  for  the  deep,  |calm  peace  of 
mind  he  then  enjoyed — a  peace  such  as  he 
had  never  before  experienced,  nor  scarcely 
hoped  for.”  All  things  were  then  looked  at 
by  him  thi’ough  an  atmosphere  by  which 
all  were  reconciled  and  harmonised. 

It  is  true  that  he  failed  to  perform  all  he 
pr^osed :  of  what  high  soul  can  it  be 
said  otherwise?  But  his  friend,  Justice 
Talfoui’d,  who,  while  testifying  to  the  be¬ 
nignity  of  his  nature,  describes  his  life  as 
“  one  splendid  and  sad  prospectus,”  does  the 
poet  and  philosopher  scant  justice.  What 
he  might  have  done  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
known  to  himself,  and  could  but  be  guessed 
at  by  others.  Wliatever  the  “promise” 
may  have  been,  the  “performance”  was 
prodigious.  To  quote  the  words  of  his 


„  Tliis  portrait  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery — 
a  recent  acquisition. 


nephew,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  “he  did,  in  his 
vocation,  the  day’s  work  of  a  giant.”  The 
Arnerican  edition  of  his  works,  which  is  not 
quite  complete,  extends  to  seven  closely- 
printed  volumes,  each  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  pages !  If  he  had  done  nothing 
but  “  talk,”  his  life  would  not  have  been 
spent  idly  or  in  vain,  as  the  “  Table-Talk” 
may  testify ;  but  as  a  writer,  who  of  the 
generation  has  done  more  ?  If,  as  Hazlitt 
writes,  “in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
niay  be  said  to  have  lived  on  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice;”  and  if,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  “  his  mental  power  was  frozen 
at  its  marvellous  source;”*  yet,  what  a 
world  of  wealth  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  ! 
How  rich  is  the  legacy  mankind  inherits 
from  the  Philosopher,  the  Translator,  the 
Commentator,  and  the  Poet. 

“After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne 
with  heroic  patience,  which  concealed  the 
intensity  of  his  sufferings  from  bystanders, 
Coleridge  died;”  if  that  must  be  called 
death  which  removes  the  soul  from  its  im¬ 
pediment  of  clay,  extends  immeasurably 
its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  perpetuates 
the  power  to  benefit  mankind  so  long  as 
earth  enduins. 

His  mortal '  remains  lie  in  a  vault  in  the 
graveyard  of  the  old  chru'ch  at  Highgate. 
He  was  a  “  stranger”  in  the  parish  where 
he  died,  notwithstanding  his  long,  residence 
there,  and  was  therefore  interi'ed  alone. 
Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  vault 
was  built  to  receive  the  body  of  his  wife. 
There  they  two  rest  together.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  thick  iron  grating,  the  interior  lined 
with  white  marble,  containing  the  letters 
marked  in  the  woodcut.  AVhen  I  visited 
the  tomb  in  1861,  one  of  the  marble  slabs 
had  accidentally  given  way,  and  the  coffin 
was  partially  exposed.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  it  in  solemn  reverence,  and  grate¬ 
fully  recalled  to  memory  him  who,  in  his 
own  emphatic  words,  had 

“  Here  found  life  in  death.” 

The  tablet  that  contains  the  epitaph  is  on 
one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  new  chmeh, 
consecrated  two  years  before  the  poet’s 
departure ;  and  although  it  shut  out  his 
view  of  mighty  London,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  in  his  later  days  he  had  often 
looked  on  that  beautifid  temple  of  God. 
The  tablet  that  records  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gillman  (and  also  that  of  his  wife,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him  many  years),  also  in  this  chiu’ch, 
is  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  form  as  that 
of  the  friend  he  loved  so  dearly. 

AVithin  a  few  months  past  I  again  di’ove 
to  Highgate,  and  visited  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  passed  so  many  happy  years  of 
calm  contentment  and  seraphic  peace ;  again 
repeated  these  lines,  which,  next  to  his 
higher  faith,  was  the  faith  by  which  his  life 
was  ruled  and  guided — 

“  He  irrayeth  best  wlio  loveth  best 
.All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  tt  ho  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all !  ”t 

I  would  only  omit  the  word  “perchance” 
when  I  quote  these  lines  from  the  poet,  and 
to  the  poet  apply  them — to  him  who  works 
imtrammelled  in  another  sphere,  beloved  by 
the  Master  he  served  in  this — _,•) 

“  Meek  at  the  throne  of  mercy  and  of  God, 

Perchance  thou  raisest  high  th’  enraptured  hjTim, 
Amid  the  blaze  of  seraphim  !  ” 


*  Very  early  in  his  life.  Lord  Egmont  said  of  him,  “  lie 
talks  very  much  like  an  angel,  and  does  nothing  at  all.” 
De  Quinoey  speaks  of  his  indolence  as  “  inconceivable,” 
and  Joseph  Cottle  relates  some  amusing  instances  of  his 
forgetfulness,  even  of  the  hour  at  which  he  had  arranged  to 
deliver  a  lecture  to  an  assembled  audience. 

t  It  was  once  said  to  me,  by  a  common  “  naA’V'5’,”  “  I 
■wouldn’t  give  much  for  a  man's  Christianity,  if  his  dog 
was  none  the  better  for  it.” 


BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE.* 

CoxsiDERiNG  -what  an  outcry  has  been  raised  of 
late  for  some  novelty  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
it  is  a  matter  of  suriirisc  that  more  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  the  stylo  knowm  as  Byzantme. 
This,  it  is  true,  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be 
a  novelty ;  but  it  i.s  so  rarely  seen  in  this 
country,  that  it  might  be  justly  regarded  as 
such.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  country', 
a  mansion  having  some  claim  to  Byzantine  has 
been  erected,  and  chm-dies  of  tlio  same  cha¬ 
racter  hav'c  appeared  in  ccTtain  places.  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  perfect  example  within  our 
knowledge  is  Christ  Church,  Streatham,  a  gem 
of  its  kind,  and  well  wmrth  a  visit  from  any  one 
who  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  such  an  object. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  decorations  of  the  apse  are 
gorgeous.  AVithout  expressing  any  preference 
for  Byzantine  architecture  over  Gothic,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  we  are  yet 
satisfied  it  might  be  fitly  employed  thus  under 
cerlain  conditions,  and  in  certain  localities  where 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  altogether  out  of  place. 
Perhaps  the  v'olume  now  before  us  which  has 
called  forth  these  remarks,  may  be  the  means  of 
leading  in  the  direction  whereto  its  contents 
point.  The  book — a  large  one,  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  examples  and  plans  of  ancient 
Byzantine  structures — had  its  origin  in  the 
labours  of  M.  Texier,  a  French  archseologi.st, 
whose  travels  and  researches  in  the  East  hav'e 
gained  for  him  a  European  reputation,  and  who 
has  amassed  a  v'ast  collection  of  drawings  and 
documents  having  reference  to  the  subject.  To 
consult  these  sketches  and  papers,  antiquaries 
from  v'arious  paris  of  Europe  have  resoried  to 
Paris.  It  having  been  represented  to  then- 
owner,  as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  sirch  valuable 
materials  were  accessible  only  to  the  few',  M. 
Texier  resolv'ed  to  let  the  inrblic  hav'e  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  w'hat  he  had  accirmrrlated ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  entrusted  to  oru-  countrv-nren, 
Mr.  Pullan,  a  number  of  these  documents,  &c., 
for  prrblication,  permitting  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  might 
be  deemed  necessarj'.  Three  journeys  to  the 
Ea.st,  at  v'arious  periods  between  18.51  and  1862, 
and  a  visit  to  Thessalonica,  rmdertaken  specially 
for  the  pur-pose  of  studying  the  Byzantine  re¬ 
mains  there,  qualified  Mr.  Pirllan  for  the  task 
entrusted  to  him.  The  result  of  their  combined 
labom-s  is  before  us.  “  AA^e  hav-e  worked  to¬ 
gether,”  wi’ites  the  latter,  “with  the  object  of 
rendering  this  W'ork  w'orthj'  of  the  attention  of 
the  literary'  pirblic  to  w-hom  it  is  addressed. 
AA^e  trust,  moreov-er,  that  it  will  in  some  measure 
fill  up  a  gap  that  exists  in  the  history'  of  the 
early'  Christian  Ai-t.  AA"e  believe,  also,  that  its 
perusal  will  tend  to  modify'  cer-tain  preconceived 
notions  regarding  Byzantine  architecture.  Some 
authors  affirm  that  there  was  a  school  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  painting,  but  not  of  architecture  ;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  them  that  such  a  school 
exi,sted.  Others  assert  that  the  Gothic  is  the 
only'  veritable  Chi-istian  architectm-e  ;  we  shall 
prov'e  that  Christianity'  did  not  last  for  twelve 
centmies  without  having  discovered  a  monu¬ 
mental  form  of  expression.” 

By'zantine  architcctiu-e  had  its  origin  in  the 
desire  of  the  Romans  to  modify,  in  an  important 
manner,  the  sfyle  of  building  they  had  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  This  was  done  in  a  variety'  of 
ways  before  Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  Byzantium;  from  which  date  alone 
he  term  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  edifices 
constructed  in  the  sfyle  bearing  a  name  borrowed 
fr-om  that  of  the  city'.  Though  buildings  for 
Christian  worship  existed  before  Constantine 
renounced  paganism,  in  the  early'  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centiu-y',  it  was  to  this  emperor  that 
the  disciples  of  the  now'  wide-spread  creed  owed 
so  many'  of  their-  basilicas  or  chur-ches,  for  he 
wished  to  manifest  in  this  way'  his  zeal  for  the 
faith.  “  Those  chm-ches  which  he  built  at  Rome 


*  Byz.VNTixEAHCHiTECTUEE:  illustrated  by  Examples 
of  Edifices  erected  in  the  East  dui-ing  the  Earliest  Ages  of 
Christianitj'.  With  Historical  and  Archfeological  Descrip¬ 
tions.  Bj-  Charles  Texier,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  of  the  Royal  Actidemv  of  .Sciences,  Munich ; 
and  R.  Popplew-ell  Pullan,  Esq.,  F.R.I  B.A.,  Architect  to 
the  Budrum  Expedition ;  Agent  for  the  Dilettanti  Society 
in  Asia  Minor.  Published  by  Day  and  Son,  Loudon. 
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were  on  the  basilica  plan ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
had  nave  and  aisles  divided  by  columns,  sur¬ 
mounted,  not  by  arcades,  but  by  architrave.” 
AVe  also  find  in  his  reign  the  introduction  of 
round  churches ;  for  example,  the  Anastasis 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  Chi’ist  at  Jerusalem. 
These  became,  like  other  edifices  of  Constan¬ 
tine’s  time,  the  prototj'pe  of  a  class  of  sacred 
buildings  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  AVest  as  well  as  in  the  Ea.st.  “  It 
is  e^ddent,”  says  Air.  Pullan,  “that  the  Pantheon 
at  Pome,  and  the  Temple  of  Portumna  at  Ostia, 
gave  the  first  idea  for  churches  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.”  AA"e  have  three  or  four  of  these  round 
churches,  old  in  date,  still  existing  in  England, 
the  Temple  church  being  the  most  prominent. 

AAhth  the  reign  of  Jii.stinian  (527-065)  com¬ 
menced  a  new  era  for  Chi-istian  architectm-e,  for 
the  faith,  fi-eed  enthely  fi-om  the  fetters  which 
bound  it  under  pagan  rulers,  manifested  itself 
openly  to  the  world.  The  most  able  architect 
of  this  emperor’s  time  was  Anthemius,  who  was 
selected  by  Justinian  to  imdertake  the  charge  of 
several  extensive  works  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  chm’ch  of  St.  Soplua,  his  chef-cV oauvre. 
The  primitive  chm-ches,  which  under  pagan 
rule  showed  always  unpretending  exteriors, 
were  replaced  by  sumjjtuous  edifices  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  those  erected  under  the  suj^erin- 
tendence  of  Anthemius  was  the  dome.  This 
form  became  universal  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
Eastern  emphe,  and  has  been  continued,  as  we 
find  in  the  Tui'kish  mosques,  to  the  present  day, 
while  the  oblong  nave  was  retained  in  the 
AA'estern  churches,  and  still  is  adopted. 

This  book  is  something  more  than  an  archi- 
tectiu-al  desci'iption  and  criticism  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices  of  the  early  Chi-istians ;  it 
discusses  also  the  fonns  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  which  in  some  way  or  other  affected 
the  stjde  and  character  of  their  churches,  just  as 
we  find  in  later  times  the  GJ-othic  chm-ches  of 
western  Em-ope  were  built  to  suit  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  Komanism.  At  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  attempts  are  being  made  by  some 
members  of  the  Anglican  Chiu-ch  to  assimilate 
its  forms  and  observances  to  those  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the  records  here 
given  cannot  fail  to  be  of  deep  interest.  These 
are  found  in  the  consecutive  chapters  headed 
“The  Erection  of  the  First  Chi-istian  Chm-ches,” 
“  The  Pyzantine  Chm-ch  and  its  Ceremonies 
under  Justinian  and  his  Successors,”  and  “The 
Ceremonies  of  the  Primitive  Chi-istian  Chm-ches.” 
Though  dissensions  had  frequently  ocem-red  be¬ 
tween  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  or  By¬ 
zantium,  and  the  popes  of  Home — that  is,  between 
the  Eastern  and  AVestern  chm-ches — for  some 
centm-ics  prior  to  their  separation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  differences 
were  rather  of  doctrine  and  sujiremacy,  than  of 
forms  of  worship.  After  the  separation  each 
pursued  its  own  com-se,  both  as  to  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  eccle- 
sia-stical  structures. 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  or  no  the  early  Chiistians  made  use  of 
the  pagan  temjdes  as  jdaces  of  wonship.  Air. 
Pullan  says  : — “  When  the  conversions,  whether 
since-re  or  brought  abo>it  by  policy,  bt^camo  so 
numerous  that  the  clergy  were  in  want  of 
church-room  for  the  neophjdc.s,  many  churches 
were  erecte-d  ;  but  these  were  found  insufficient. 
Then  the  Christians  first  entci-taincd  the  thought 
of  consecrating  the  ancient  temples  of  idols  to 
the  new  faith.  Tliey  were  cncouragf^d  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  this  by  the  iirqiia  i.-il  authority.  The 
form  of  the  Roman  teirqili-s  was  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  Christian  worship.  AVith 
some  slight  ad;ij)tations,  the  temple  could  be  made 
to  resemble  the  ehureh  constructed  by  the  early 
Chri.stians,  which  eonsi.sted  of  a  long  oblong 
room  with  an  aj)se  for  the  altar.  AVe  can  still 
tniee  the  ingenious  transfoim.-itions  that  some 
temples  have  tuidergonc ;  others  have  been 
consecrated  to  Chri.stian  worship  without  any 
changfc  These  changes  took  jdaec  but  slowly, 
as  the  VAH  inert itr,  of  paganism  rendered  the  ordi- 
names  frequently  inetfectu.-il.  .  .  .  'Die  barba¬ 
rians,  on  arnving  in  Gaul,  liad,  in  their  character 
of  t.’hrislians,  annihilab.-d  the  greater  i)art  of  the 
te;mj)les  which  existed  in  the  chief  towns.  We 
owe  the-  j)resi  rvafion  of  those  which  still  exi.st  to 
their  trjinsfejnnation  into  churches.  AVo  may 


affirm  this  to  be  the  case  in  Asia  Alinor  also.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  folio-wing  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  St.  Paul  thi-ough  Asia,  that  along  the 
whole  course  of  his  route  we  do  not  find  a 
single  ancient  temple  standing,  though  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  line  of  his  progress  there 
are  the  ruins  of  many  which  do  not  exhibit 
marks  of  haxdng  been  pm-posely  demolished. 
This  fact  could  not  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.” 
The  inference  to  be  di-a-wm  from  it  is  that  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Christians  to  whom 
St.  Paul  preached  manifested  itself  in  the 
destruction  of  the  temples  “wholly  given  to 
idolatry,”  so  far,  at  least,  as  there  was  the 
power  to  eflect  their  ruin. 

Thessalonica,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Salonica, 
and  by  the  Tm-ks,  Saloniki,  contains  the  most 
perfect  existing  examides  of  ancient  Byzantine 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  these  are  the  chm-ches 
of  St.  Demetrius,  of  St.  George,  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  AVe  cannot  ascertain 
from  Air.  PuUan’s  remai-ks  the  date  of  the  first- 
mentioned,  for  he  says  : — “  The  first  chmch, 
erected  in  honom-  of  St.  Demetrius,  was  there¬ 
fore  achieved  a.d.  412 — 13.  The  second  and 
more  magnificent  church  was  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.”  These 
dates  appear  almost  contemporary.  The  general 
form  of  the  chm-ch  is  that  which  the  Latins  called 
basilica,  from  the  Greek  ;  it  has  a  nave  and  double 
aisles.  A  far  more  interesting  e.xample,  as  to  its 
external  form,  is  the  church  of  St.  George,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Eotonda,  fi-om  being  circular. 
The  dome  is  em-iched  -with  portraits  of  saints  in 
mosaic,  and  “  though  there  is  certainly  no  docu¬ 
ment  by  which  the  date  of  this  chmch  can  be 
ascertained,  still  its  character  of  antiquity  has 
struck  all  observers,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  portraits  of  saints  represented  in  the 
mosaics  of  the  dome  are  aU  those  of  saints  who 
lived  before  the  time  of  Constantine.”  The 
chm-ch  of  St.  Sophia,  STipposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  J ustinian, 
has  also  a  cupola  adorned  -wdth  beautiful  mosaic- 
work.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Thessalonian  chm-ches  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  ;  it  is  in  perfect  preservation,  “  and 
possesses  all  the  elegance  of  the  Bj-zantine  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  seventh  cent  my.”  There  are  two 
external  views  of  it  given  by  Air.  Pullan,  or, 
rather,  by  AL  Texier,  from  whose  drawings  they 
are  made ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  singular  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  chm-ch  bj-  any  verbal  description, 
and  there  is  none  given  in  the  text,  but  only  a 
biief  recital  of  the  inteiior  arrangements.  The 
chrcuh  of  St.  Elias,  in  Salonica,  though  of  much 
later  date  than  either  of  the  preceding — its  date 
is  about  the  tenth  centm-y — is  another  very 
striking  example  of  Bj'zantine  architectm-e. 

The  histories  of  Greek,  Italian,  and  Gothic 
architectm-e  have  been  xvritten  over-  and  over 
again  ;  the  volume  of  AI.  Texier  and  Air.  Pullan 
wifi,  amply  supplj^  what  has  been  wanting  -with 
regard  to  Byzantine  architecture,  and  may,  as 
we  suggested  at  the  outset  of  our  notice,  be  the 
means  of  directing  the  attention  of  English 
ari-hitects  to  it,  -with  a  view  to  its  adoption  here, 
where  practicable  and  suitable.  The  history  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
though  these  supply  the  most  important  featm-os 
of  the  work  ;  other  edifices,  such  as  temides, 
carax-ansaries,  tombs,  &c.,  come  into  the  record. 
As  we  read  it  over,  and  examine  the  numerous 
plates — many  of  them  executed  in  Alessrs.  Day 
and  Son’s  best  style  of  chromolithography — we 
trace  the  foxmdation  of  that  gorgeous  character 
of  building  that  now  prevails  in  the  Eastern 
mosques  and  temples,  which  the  Aloors  cari-icd 
into  Spain,  and  from  wliic-h  arose  the  magnificent 
Chri.stian  churches,  the  piilatial  and  other  resi¬ 
dences,  that  arc  still  the  glory  of  the  fand  of  the 
Cid,  as  examples  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

It  is  abnost  a  pity  Air.  PuUan  had  not  sub¬ 
mitted  his  proof-sheets  to  some  one  accustomed 
to  literary  composition  ;  the  text  wmdd  thereby 
have  gained  considerably  both  in  correctness 
and  elegance  of  cxprcs.sion.  The  few  extracts 
wo  give  will  showxvhere  such  su])Crx  ision  might 
have  been  advantageously  a]q)liod.  His  style  of 
writing  affects  not  the  matter  of  his  history; 
still  there  is  no  reason  why  this  shoidd  bo,  as  it 
not  unfi-(-quently  is,  dcfoimcd  by  a  loose  and 
inaccurate  manner. 


VENUS. 

FROM  THE  SCULPTURE  BY  J.  GIBSON,  E.A. 


This  figure,  which,  kno-wm  as  the  ‘  Tinted 
Arenas,’  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the 
last  great  Industrial  Exhibition,  has  been, 
perhaps,  subjected  to  more  ci-itical  com¬ 
ment  in  the  public  joui-nals  and  in  artistic 
cii’cles  than  any  other  modern  sculptured 
work.  And  this  not  from  any  great  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion  on  the  work  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  art — for  its  beauty,  both 
of  form  and  expression,  was  universally 
admitted — but  because  the  sculptor  had 
introduced  into  it  what  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  innovation ;  the  statue  is  shghtly 
coloured,  or  “tinted.”  Mr.  Gibson  is  one 
of  the  few  sculiitors  of  our-  age  who  pro¬ 
fesses  rigidly  to  adopt  the  principles  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  great  masters  of  Greek  Art ; 
he  is  lire -eminently  a  classicist  in  manner ; 
and  in  giving  to  the  statue  of  Venus  a  tone 
more  in  hannony  with  nature  than  the  pure 
but  cold  white  of  marble,  he  rendered  his 
work  a  grand  controversial  point  for  both 
■writers  and  talkers. 

This  subject  of  coloured  sculpture  has  on 
several  occasions  found  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  o-ui’  Joui-nal,  where  it  has  met 
■with  its  defenders  and  its  opponents  :  when 
■wi'iting  upon  it  ourselves,  we  have  taken 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Professor  AVest- 
macott,  E.A.,  handles  the  subject  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  with  great  ability, 
in  his  “  Handbook  of  Sculpture,  Ancient 
and  Alodern  yet  while  he  brings  forward 
all  the  arguments  and  authorities  that  can 
be  found  in  favour  of  its  general  applica¬ 
tion,  the  comnetion  in  his  own  mind  is 
against  it.  “  It  certainly  is  remarkable,” 
he  says,  in  one  place,  “if  the  practice  ever 
prevailed  to  the  extent  some  advocates  of 
polychromy  have'  supposed,  that,  among 
the  vei-y  large  number  of  marble  statues 
of  a  fine  period  of  Art  that  remain  to  us,  to 
attest  the  indisputable  superioritj'  of  the 
ancients  in  sculptui-e  (proper),  there  is  not 
a  single  tolerable  example  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  colour.  It  scarcely  wiU  meet  the 
objection  to  say  this  is  owing  to  the  great 
age  of  the  works,  and  the  accidents  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  Many  of 
them  have  been  found  ■under  circumstances 
that  have  insured  their  integrity  a  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  show  the  original  sui'face; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  painted  architectui-al 
members,  and  of  small  works,  such  as  those 
above  referred  to”— figures  in  terra-cotta— 
‘  ‘  it  has  been  proved  that  age  has  not  de¬ 
stroyed  colour  on  some  even  of  the  most 
ancient  specimens.  Besides,  there  was  a 
period  when  the  works  of  the  Greeks  were 
studied  and  imitated  in  Eome  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.”  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  sculptures  exhumed  in  that 
city,  he  remarks  that,  ‘  ‘  while  the  colnui's 
of  paintings  on  walls  have  been  found  as 
bright  and  fi-esh  as  when  they  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  none  of  these  even  comparatively 
late  works  in  sculpture  have  been  found 
painted,  or  showing  any  indication  of 
colour’  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  even 
the  Romans,  in  the  days  when  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  restore  sculptui’e  on  the 
basis  of  Greek  examples,  considered  it  a 
characteristic  of  Greek  practice  to  jiaint 
their  statues.” 

AVe  have  preferred  to  speak  now  of  Air. 
Gibson’s  statue  from  this  point  of  ■view 
rather  than  any  other,  because  its  appear¬ 
ance  marks  an  era  in  the  Ai’t  of  our  school 
which  may — though,  with  all  deference  to 
the  accomplished  sculptor,  we  trust  it  may 
not — lead  to  imitation. 
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PACTS  ABOUT  PIBGER-BIUGS. 

Chap.  I.  {continued). — Antique  Rings. 

As  tlie  luxuiy  of  Rome  increased,  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  rings  increased  also,  and  the  em¬ 
perors  relaxed  the  law  of  restraint.  Tims 
Tiberias,  in  a.d.  22,  gave  iiermission  for 
gold  rings  to  be  worn  by  all  persons  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  possessed  projierty 
to  the  value  of  200,000  sesterthe.  The 
Emperors  Severus  and  Aui’elian  ultimately 
gave  the  right  of  wearing  gold  rings  to  all 
soldiers  of  the  empire;  and  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  length  gave  a  similar  right  to 
all  who  had  legal  claims  to  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship.  Distinction  once  broken  through, 
and  wealth  increasing,  ling-wearing  be¬ 
came  general.  Seneca,  describing  the 
luxiuy  and  ostentation  of  his  time,  says, 
“We  adorn  oiu’  fingers  with  rings,  and  a 
jewel  is  displayed  on  every  joint.”  The 
ridiculous  excess  to  which  the  custom  was 
carried  may  be  understood  from  Martial’s 
description  of  Chariiius,  who  wore  as  many 
as  sixty  rings  on  his  hands  at  one  time, 
and  so  fond  was  he  of  his  jewellery  that  ho 
kept  them  upon  his  fingers  when  in  bed. 
They  were  decorated  with  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  originally  cut  in  the  metal  of 
which  the  ring  was  made,  whether  gold, 
silver,  or  brass ;  ultimately  the  devices  were 


cut  uiion  stones  and  gems,  occasionally 
rejiresenting  the  tutular  deity  of  the  wearer. 
Thus  Julius  Caisar  wore  one  with  Venus 
Victi'ix  upon  it,  and  his  partisans  did  the 
same.  Rompey’s  ring  was  engraved  with 
three  troi>hies,  indicating  his  \dctories  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Many  used 
merely  fanciful  or  emblematic  doHces ;  thus 
the  famed  Maecenas  had  a  frog  upon  his 
ring.  Others  wore  the  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  or  fiiends.  Publius  Lcntulus  had 
that  of  his  grandfather.  Coiuelius  Scijiio 
Africanus,  younger  son  of  the  gi’eat  Afri- 
canus,  wore  the  portrait  of  his  father ;  but, 
as  he  was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious 
sire,  the  people  gave  exjiression  to  their 
disgust  at  his  conduct  by  depriving  him  of 
his  ring,  saying  ho  was  unworthy  to  wear 
the  portrait  of  so  great  a  man. 

This  ring-wearing  became  one  of  the 
troubles  of  the  wealthy,  and  as  the  Sybarite 
comiilained  of  the  folded  rose-leaf  incon¬ 
veniencing  his  bed,  the  rich  Roman  was 
fatigued  with  his  rings.  Hence  came  the 
custom  of  wearing  light  or  hea\y  rings,  or 
as  they  termed  them,  summer  or  vdnter 
rings,  according  to  the  season.  That  there 
really  was  some  reason  in  the  complaint, 
vdll  be  granted  by  the  reader  who  looks  on 
the  accompanying  engraving,  copied  from 
Montfaucon’s  great  work  on  Roman  anti¬ 
quities.  It  is  a  thumb-ring  of  unusual 


it  may,  however,  have  been  principally 
used  as  a  signet.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Eig.  2,  which  has  a  veiy  broad  face,  set 


magnitude,  and  of  costly  material;  it  has 
upon  it  a  bust  in  high  relief  of  the  Empress 
Plotina,  the  consort  of  Trajan;  she  wears 
the  imperial  diadem,  which  is  here  com¬ 
posed  of  precious  stones  cut  into  facets. 
This  bust  would  of  coui'se  come  outside  the 
hand,  the  narrower  iiart  of  the  wreathed 
ring  passing  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger.  The  gorgeous  inconvenience  of  the 
whole  thing  is  at  once  apparent.  It  pro¬ 
bably  decorated  the  hand  of  some  member 
of  the  imperial  family. 

The  enormous  sums  expended  by  the 
wealthy  on  rings  may  be  best  understood 
by  an  allusion  to  the  recoixled  value  of  two 
belonging  to  empresses  of  Rome.  Thus,  the 
ring  of  Eaustina,  we  are  told,  cost  £40,000, 
and  that  of  Domitia  £60,000,  reckoning  the 
Roman  sestertia  at  its  mocleiu  value. 

Sometimes  the  decoration  of  a  ring  was 
not  confined  to  a  single  gem,  though  such 
rings  were  comparatively  rare.  Valerian 
speaks  of  the  annulus  higemmis,  and  Gor- 
leus  furnishes  us  with  the  specimens  here 
engraved ;  the  larger  gem  has  cut  upon  it 
a  figure  of  Mars,  holding  spear  and  helmet. 


l-'irj.  1. 


with  an  incised  .stone  bearing  a  figui-e  of 
Ilygeia. 

The  ancients  tell  us  of  chaimed  rings ; 
such  was  the  ring  of  Gygos,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  mndered  him  invisible  when 
he  turned  the  stone  inwardly,  and  closed  it 
in  his  palm.  Execetus,  tyrant  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  carried  two  rings,  wliich  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stiike  together,  to  diwne  by  tlie 
sound  omitted  Avhat  he  had  to  do,  or  what 
was  to  happen  to  him. 

The  most  curious  adajjtation  of  the  finger- 
ring  to  a  double  use  was  made  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  a  combination  of  a  ring 
and  key,  as  here  represented  from  originals 


but  wearing  only  the  chlamys  ;  the  smaller 
gem  is  incised  with  a  dove  and  myrtle 
branch.  Beside  it  are  placed  two  examples 
of  the  emblematic  devices  and  inscriptions 
adopted  for  classic  rings,  when  used  as 
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memorial  gifts.  The  first  is  inscribed, 
“You  have  a  love  pledge,”  the  second, 
“Proteros  Ugiie,”  between  conjoined 
hands — a  type  of  concord  still  familiar 
to  us. 

Though  the  ancients  seem  scarcely  to 
have  thought  of  decorating  the  circlet  of 
the  ring,  they  occasionally  varied  its  fonn, 
producing  novelty  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
venience.  Eig.  1  is  a  whimsical  example ; 


Fig.  3. 


Fiq.  4. 


the  case  in  ancient  Egjqtt.  They  were  also 
used  as  mortuary  rings,  and  are  found  on 


engraved  by  the  learned  hlontfaucon  in  his 
great  woik  on  Roman  antiquities.  lie  has 
juibbshed  many  varieties,  for  they  are  very 
commonly  cbscovered  in  all  places  where  the 
Romans  located  themselves.  Many  have 
been  found  in  London,  York,  Lincohi,  and 
other  old  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboiu’- 
hood  of  Roman  camps.  The  use  of  these  rings 
is  apparent :  they  oiiened  the  small  cabinets 
or  boxes  in  which  the  most  precious  articles 
were  jireserved,  and  they  were  less  likely 
to  be  lost,  mislaid,  or  improiierly  used  by 
others,  when  thus  worn  night  and  day  on 
the  finger. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  infamous  Pope  .:\Iex- 
ander  VI.  (Borgia)  that  he  caused  a  some¬ 
what  similar  key  to  be  used  in  opening  a 
cabinet ;  but  the  Poise’s  key  was  poisoned 
in  the  haniUe,  and  proHded  with  a  small 
sharp  pin,  wliich  gave  a  .slight  pimctrue 
sufficient  to  allow  the  poison  to  pass  below 
the  skin.  "When  the  Holy  Eather  wished  to 
rid  lumseK  of  an  objectionable  friend,  he 
would  request  that  friend  to  milock  his 
cabinet ;  as  the  lock  timied  rather  stiffly, 
a  httle  pressure  was  necessary  on  the  key- 
hancUe,  sufficient  to  give  the  trilling  wound 
that  ultimately  proved  mortal.  Poisoned 
rings  were  known  to  the  ancients  ;  when 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was 
overcome  by  Scipio  Africanus,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  fied  to  Bithjmia,  and  ended  his  life 
by  poison,  which  for  that  puiqiose  he  had 
I’eserved  in  a  ring. 

Rings  formed  of  bone,  amber,  and  glass, 
were  in’cHdcd  for  the  poorer  classes,  as  was 
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tlie  hands  of  the  dead  in  Italian  sepulchi’es. 
The  "Waterton  collection  sui^plies  ns  with 
two  siiecimens.  Fig.  3  is  of  amber,  cut 
to  appear  as  if  set  nnth  a  stone.  Fig.  4 
is  of  glass,  also  made  as  if  set  with  a  jewel. 
The  body  of  this  ring  is  dark  brown  mtli 
hands  of  white  crossing  it;  the  jewel  is 
yellow. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
the  simplicity  and  purity  in  decorative 
d.esign  that  the  Romans  obtained  from 
the  Greeks,  gave  way  to  the  ostentations 
love  of  gaudy  decoration  taught  at  Byzan¬ 
tium.  Jewellery  became  comphcated  in 
design ;  enriclunent  was  considered  before 
elegance.  The  old  simj^le  form  of  finger-ring 
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Fig.  8. 


Fig.  .5. 

varied  much.  Fig.  5  is  given  by  Mont- 
faucon  in  the  great  work  we  have  ah’eady 
referred  to.  Fig.  6  is  in  the  Londeshorough 
collection,  and  was  found  upon  the  hand  of 
a  lady’s  skeleton,  biu’ied  with  her  child  in 
a  sarcophagus  discovered  in  184G,  in  a  field 
near  Amiens,  caUed  “  Le  Camp  de  Caesar;” 
on  two  of  her  fingers  were  rings,  one  of 
wliich  was  set  with  ten  round  pearls,  the 
other  (here  engraved)  is  of  gold,  in  which 
is  set  a  red  cornelian,  engi’aved  with  a  rude 
representation  of  Jupiter  riding  on  the  goat 
Amalthea.  The  child  also  wore  a  ring  vith 
an  engraved  stone.  The  whole  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  for  the  person  found  in  this  tomb 
])roclaim  themselves  late  Roman  work,  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

In  1841  a  curious  discovery  was  made  at 
Lyons  of  the  jewel  case  of  a  Roman  lady, 
containing  a  complete  trousseau,  includijig 
the  rings  here  engraved.  Fig.  7  is  of  gold ; 
the  hoop  is  slightlj^  oTOlar,  and  curves  up¬ 
ward  to  a  double  leaf,  suppoiting  thine 
cup-shapgd  settings,  one  still  retaining  its 


•stone,  an  African  emerald.  Fig.  8  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  general  foiin,  and  still 
more  so  for  its  inscription,  VENERI  ET 
TVTELE  VOTVM,  explained  by  M.  Co- 
inai-mond  as  a  dedication  to  Venus  and  the 
local  goddess  Tutela,  who  was  believed  to 
he  the  jirotectress  of  the  navigators  of  the 
Rihinc;  lienco  he  infers  the.so  jewels  to  have 
hclonged  to  the  wife  of  one  of  these  rich 
traders  in  tlie  reign  of  Hcverus. 

Cam'ing  back  our  researches  to  the  pre¬ 
historic  era  of  onr  own  island,  aiid  search¬ 
ing  in  the  tumuli  of  the  early  British  chief¬ 
tain  and  his  faniil}',  wo  shall  discover  the 
utmost  simi)licity  of  adornment ;  not  pn  o- 
bahly  the  result  of  indiircrencc  to  piersonal 
decoration,  but  sim])ly  to  the  nidencss  of 
liis  position.  The  wild  hunter,  located  in 
the  gloomy  fastnc.sses  of  wood  and  moi’ass, 
liad  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
southern  sea-margin  of  our  i.sle  :  and  when 
we  find  the  smitli  Saxon  much  advanced  in 
civilisation,  owing  to  his  connection  with 
Gaul,  Belgium,  and  the  Spanish  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  traders,  we  find  the  triljes  in¬ 
habiting  the  midland  and  northern  counties 


still  barbaric,  and  little  advanced  in  the 
arts  that  make  life  poleasant.  Such  decora¬ 
tion  as  they  adop^ted  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  basket-weaving,  for  which  the 
British  islands  were  famous  even  at  Rome, 
where  noble  dames  coveted  these  woiks 
from  the  far-off  and  mj^sterious  Cassiteridee. 
Plaited,  or  interlaced  work,  resembling 
the  convolutions  of  wicker  and  rush,  was 
imitated  in  threads  of  metal ;  thus  circlets 
for  the  neck,  bracelets  for  the  arms,  or 
rings  for  the  fingers,  were  but  twisted 
strands  of  gold. 

The  simp^lest  form  of  finger-ring  worn 
by  oui-  ancestors  con.sisted  of  a  band  of 
metal,  merely  twisted  round  to  embrace  the 
finger,  and  open  at  either  end.  Fig.  9 
shows  one  of  these  rings,  as  found  upion  the 
finger-hone  of  an  early  Saxon,  in  excavat¬ 
ing  at  Ilarnham  Hill,  near  Salisbury,  a 
locality  celebrated  from  the  very  earliest 
recorded  time  as  the  true  centre  of  ancient 
Britain.  This  ring  was  found  on  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  a  p^erson  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  Sometimes  several  rings  were 
found  on  one  hand.  ‘  ‘  Among  the  hones 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  an  adult 
skeleton  was  found  a  silver  ring  of  sohd 
form,  another  of  spiiral  form,  and  a  pdain 
gold  ring.”  *  Mi'.  Akerman,  who  supier- 
intended  these  researches,  says,  “Similar 
rings  have  been  found  at  Little  Vfilbraham, 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


at  Linton  Heath,  at  Fairford,  and  other 
localities.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of 
an  uniform  construction,  being  so  contrived 
that  they  could  be  expianded  or  contracted, 
and  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  finger  of  the 
wearer.”  f 

The  pirevailing  form  of  the  old  Celtic 
finger-ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It  is 
formed  of  thick  twisted  wires  of  pure  gold. 
This  fashion  seems  to  have  been  in  most 
favour  with  all  the  early  Celtic  tribes,  such 
rings  being  found  in  the  grave-mounds  of 
Gaul,  Gei-many,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Scotland.  A  discovery  of  many 
similar  rings  J  has  recently  been  made  in 
one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
they  are  formed  of  from  three  to  eight 
wires  each,  elaborately  and  beautifully  en- 
wi’eathed. 

The  south  Saxons  retained  to  the  last 
the  simpile  form  of  wire-ring,  which  origi¬ 
nated,  as  we  have  already  shown,  with  the 
most  ancient  picople.  Its  compiarative  cheapi- 
ness  and  case  of  construction  were  no  doubt 
its  great  recommendations.  Similar  rings 
are  still  made  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
Bast:  the  author  has  seen  such  worn  in 
modern  Egypot.  Specimens  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  Anglo-Saxon  grave-mounds  in 
England,  and  others,  identical  in  form,  in 
the  old  Saxon  cemeteries  of  Germany.  § 


*  “  Account  of  excavations  at  Harnliam  Hill.”  Archa:- 

oloua,  vol.  XXXV. 

t  “  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,”  p.  "1. 

t  Now  in  tlie  possession  of  -Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  of  Inver¬ 
ness. 

^  In  tlie  mnacnm  at  Augsburg  arc  several  wliich  were 
found  in  cutting  for  the  railway  near  that  city.  A  large 
series  of  per.“onal  ornaments  is  also  preserved  there,  which 
.'ire  so  exactly  similar  to  olhers  found  near  Richborough,  in 
Kent,  that  they  would  appear  to  have  come  from  the  same 
manufactory.  As  the  Romans  introduced  their  arts  where- 
cver  they  went,  so  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  continued 
theirs  in  all  their  colonies. 


Fig.  11  represents  one  of  the  plainest  of 
these  wire-rings ;  it  was  exhumed  from  a 
tumulus  on  Chartham  Downs,  a  few  miles 
from  Canterbury,  Kent,  in  1773,  by  the 
Rev.  Bryan  Faussett,  who  says,  ‘  ‘  the  bones 
were  those  of  a  very  young  person.”  Upon 
the  neck  was  a  cross  of  silver,  a  few  coloured 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


earthen  beads,  and  “two  silver  rings  with 
sliding  knots.” 

The  industry  of  the  same  coRector  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  Fig.  12,  a  specimen  of  a 
wire-ring  so  twisted  as  to  resemble  a  seal 
ring,  or  one  set  with  a  stone:  the  wire 
around  the  finger  has  been  beaten  out  flat. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  extensive  Saxon 
cemetery  on  Kingston  Downs,  near  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  the  Dover  Road.  The  tumulus 
was  evidently  the  la.st  resting-place  of  a 
person  of  small  wealth,  as  this  copper  ring 
and  two  small  beads  only  were  found  in  it ; 
and  it  was  customary  to  bui’y  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  deceased,  however  valuable, 
with  them.* 

Heland  seems  to  have  boasted  a  higher 
civilisation  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
sister  kingdoms,  and  her  ancient  Art-works 
are  remarkable  for  the  most  skilled  and 
tasteful  elaboration.  Gold,  too,  appears  to 
have  been  used  more  commonly  there,  and 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
can  show  a  more  wonderful  coUection  of 
piersonal  ornaments  in  that  precious  metal, 
as  once  worn  by  the  native  nobles,  than  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  national  museums  of  any 
other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  gold  is  of  the  purest  kind  and 
richest  colom-,  and  the  manner  of  its  work¬ 
ing  could  not  be  excelled  by  a  modern 
goldsmith.  The  Londeshorough  collection 
includes  two  remarkable  rings  (Figs.  13 
and  14),  which  were  found  with  other  gold 
ornaments  near  the  very  remarkable  tu¬ 
mulus  known  as  “New  Grange,”  a  few 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


miles  from  Drogheda.  They  were  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  in  1842  by  a  labouring 
man,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  to 
the  tumulus,  at  the  depith  of  two  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  without 
any  covering  or  pirotection  from  the  earth 
about  them.  Two  bracelets  of  thick  twisted 
gold,  and  a  chain,  also  of  gold,  were  found 
with  them.  Another  laboui’ing  man,  hear¬ 
ing  of  this  discovery,  carcfuUy  searched  the 
spot  whence  they  were  taken,  and  found  a 
denarius  of  Geta,  which  may  aid  us  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  these 
curious  woi’ks.  The  stone  set  in  both  rings 
is  a  cut  agate. 

F.  W.  Faieholt. 


*  See  the  “  Inventoriiim  Sepulchrale :  an  Account  of 
some  Antiquities  dug  up  by  the  Kev.  Bryan  Faussett,  of 
Heppington,  Kent.”  This  diary,  edited  by  C.  Roach 
Smith,  and  illustrated  by  the  author  of  these  papers,  was 
published  at  the  sole  risk  of  Mr.  Mayer,  the  owner  of  the 
collection.  It  is  a  mine  of  valuable  reference  on  all  matters 
connected  with  Anglo-Saxon  Art,  and  the  jewellery  deli¬ 
neated  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  known. 
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SCHOOLS  OE  AET. 

Meetings  Lave  been  held  during  the  past 
month  in  Leeds,  Carlisle,  Kidderminster,  and 
Exeter,  chiefly  for  the  bestowal  of  prizes,  and 
to  receive  the  reports  of  masters.  At  neither 
of  them  were  any  of  the  officials  of  South 
Kensington  present,  it  being  understood  that 
while  proceedings  in  Parliament  are  pend¬ 
ing,  and  the  managers  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  are,  so  to  speak,  on  their 
trial,  they  are  willing  to  keep  quiet,  and  to 
let  judgment  go  by  default.  At  two  of  the 
meetings,  however,  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  were  in 
attendance,  one  of  whom,  the  chairman, 
addi’essed  at  some  length  an  audience  at 
Exeter.  Any  opinions  exiiressed  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  on  any  subject  are  en¬ 
titled  to  respect,  but  more  especially  they 
are  so  with  reference  to  Art-matters.  Few 
statesmen  are  better  quahfied  to  lead  the 
public  to  just  and  right  conclusions  as  to 
the  capabilities,  the  management,  the  jiast 
and  future,  o  these  Art-schools  in  London 
and  in  the  Provinces ;  and  his  views  will, 
no  doubt,  materially  guide  the  House  in 
the  decision  to  be  arrived  at  in  March  or 
April  next.  In  his  speech  at  Exeter,  he 
traces  the  history  of  the  schools  from  their 
earliest  formation ;  but  though  he  avoids 
all  prophecy  as  to  their  “hereafter,”  he 
clearly  intimates  an  intention  to  introduce 
such  changes — “reforms”— as  without,  in 
any  degree,  impairing,  shall  materially 
augment  their  powers  of  usefulness,  not 
only  to  the  manufacturer,  the  artisan,  and 
the  Art-student,  but  the  whole  community. 

We  extract  from  his  addi’ess  two  or  three 
passages,  that  will  be  read  with  satis¬ 
faction  : — 

“The  Committee  was  appointed  not  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiiing  into  this  or  that  complaint, 
or  into  a  portion  of  those  particular  minutes,  hut 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  generally  into  the 
constitution,  management,  working,  and  success 
of  schools  of  Art  which  were  partially  aided  by 
the  Government,  and  thereby  to  inquire  into  the 
principle  upon  which  the  money  voted  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  promotion  of  Art-education  was 
expended ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  took  a  review 
of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  department 
of  Government  which  was  charged  vdth  the 
promotion  of  Art-education,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  time  of  their  appointment.” 

“The  encom-agement  of  Art-education  had 
accomplished  great  objects ;  it  had  enabled  us 
to  ascertain  that  which  was  previously  a  dis¬ 
puted  point,  that  the  Englishman  had  as  good 
a  mental  capacity  for  producing  works  of  Art  as 
the  native  of  any  other  country ;  that  the  English 
people  might  be  taught  and  their  taste  cultivated 
as  much  as  other  nations  could  be  ;  and  it  had 
been  shown  by  the  ewdence  of  manufacturers 
that  what  had  been  achieved  had  told  most  ma¬ 
terially  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country.” 

“  The  more  the  department  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington  was  stirred  up  the  bettor,  and  he  did 
not  regret  ha-\dng  been  on  the  Committee  that 
had  called  them  to  account  for  ha\dng  monopo¬ 
lised  too  much  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 
The  only  way  to  meet  the  present  (lifficulties 
attaching  to  schools  of  Art  was  to  have  a  more 
enlightened  local  management,  and  a  selection 
should  be  made  of  such  managers  only  as  woidd 
take  an  interest  in  Art,  and  so  qualify  themselves 
as  to  justify  their  holding  their  trust.  He  hoped 
that  interest  would  be  felt  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  but  especially  by  the  middle  class, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  take  a  prominent  part  in 
promoting  the  system,  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  class  was  becoming  of  increased  impor¬ 
tance.  That  class  must  bestir  themselves  if  they 
would  not  be  left  behind.” 

At  Carlisle,  kli’.  Potter,  another  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  addi’essed  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience.  He  also 


gave  a  .succinct  histoi-y  of  the  ongin  and 
progress  of  the  Art-schools,  and  dwelt  some¬ 
what  minutely  on  the  influence  they  had 
exercised  on  the  Art-manufactures  of  the 
kingdom.  Wo  extract  some  passages  from 
his  sjieech  : — • 

“  The  grants  (to  South  Ken.sing-ton)  for  twelve 
years  inclusive,  had  been  £1,100,000.  When 
they  considei’cd  that  the  school  educational  grant 
in  Great  Britain  was  annually  £721,386,  these 
figm-cs  were  rather  startling;  and,  moreover, 
dming  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  £92,000  in  educational  grants.  That 
decrease,  he  thought,  would  go  on,  and  he 
thought,  too,  the  South  Kensington  grant  would 
also  come  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  notice.” 

“In  the  museum  there  was  a  very  amu.sing 
collection  of  tilings  wliich  he  shoidd  call  more 
fitted  for  an  old  cmiosity  shop,  including  all 
sorts  of  mediaeval  curiosities.  He  had  had  the 
curiosity  to  analyse  some  of  the  purchases  debited 
to  last  year’s  account.  There  was  a  class  of 
china  excessively  popular  at  South  Kensington 
— majolica — of  which  he  had  seen  some  siic- 
cimens  in  the  shop  windows  at  Carlisle.  It  was 
extremely  grotesque,  and  he  thought  a  very 
baibarous  and  antiquated  taste.  At  South  Ken¬ 
sington  they  were  very  fond  of  this,  and  seemed 
to  have  bought  it  very  freely.  He  would  give 
a  few  instances.  There  was  a  majolica  group, 
£100;  majolica  vase,  £200  ;  majolica  plate,  £40  ; 
Pilgrim  bottles,  £250  ;  drip  plates,  £100  ;  plate, 
£100;  plate,  £70;  plate,  £50;  plate,  £50; 
plateau,  £80 ;  vase  and  cover,  £80 — making 
£1,120  for  this  part  of  the  majolica.  And  it 
was  claimed  that  these  things  were  bought  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufactui-ers  !” 

“They  had  at  South  Kensington  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  the  extent  of  one-half — or,  as  he 
suspected,  two-thii’ds — recehing  an  education  at 
£4,  £5,  or  £6  a-year,  which  they  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  from  any  professional  man  in  London — if, 
indeed,  they  could  obtain  such  an  education  at 
all — for  foiu’  times  the  sum.  That,  he  thought, 
was  abominable — or,  not  to  use  too  strong  a 
term,  was  very  wi’ong.” 

“  The  returns  which  had  been  asked  for  would, 
he  thought,  be  of  great  benefit  in  throwing  some 
daylight  upon  the  expenditm’o  ;  and  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  these  points  should  be 
pressed  upon  the  Department  and  upon  the 
Legislatm-e.” 

At  Leeds,  Lord  E.  0.  Cavendish  pre¬ 
sided  ;  and,  in  addressing  the  meeting, 
among  other  pertinent  remarks,  said  : — 

“Ale  considered  they  might  conclude  that  the 
whole  system  of  teaching  Ait  was  not  the  failure 
which  people  who  knew  nothing  of  it  were  apt 
to  say ;  but  that  it  had  been  of  great  substantial 
advantage  to  the  country.” 

At  Kidderminster  Sir  John  Pakington 
said  mnch  to  the  pru’pose,  and  anticipated 
very  beneficial  results  from  the  practical 
working  of  the  schools. 

We  gather,  therefore,  from  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  oinnions  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  been  apjiointed  to  judge,  that  the 
real  and  practical  value  of  the  schools  will 
be  in  no  sort  of  danger.  The  country  does 
not,  and  will  not,  grudge  the  grants  for 
their  support;  but  it  does,  and  will,  insist 
that  the  moneys  allotted  shall  be  wisely  and 
judiciously  exiiended — not  by  over-paying 
some  masters,  and  under-paying  others ; 
not  in  collecting  useless  cui’iosities  at  enor¬ 
mous  prices,  that  teach  little  or  nothing 
except  what  to  avoid — but  by  studying  every 
possible  means  to  augment  the  power  of 
teaching  Art,  to  the  manufactru’er  no  less 
than  to  the  artisan  and  to  “  the  public,”  in 
aU  its  grades.  Although  we  await  with 
hope  and  confidence  the  decision  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  result 
of  careful  and  scrupulous  inquii  jq  we  shall 
report,  from  time  to  time,  the  views  of  such 
persons  as  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  con¬ 
sidered  authorities  on  the  all-important 
subject. 


AET  IN  SCOTLAND,  lEELAND, 
AND  THE  PEOYINCES. 

Edinkviigh. — The  Scottish  National  GaUeiy, 
having  been  clo.sed  dui  ing  some  weeks  for  sundr  y  , 
repahs,  cleansing,  6cc.,  was  opened  in  the  month 
of  December  last.  The  pictures  have  been  re-  | 
arranged,  and  with  much  ad\-antage,  and  the 
water-colour  department,  wliich  now  possesses  I 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  coimtry,  has  , 
received  several  important  acqui.sitions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  bequeathed  to  the  gallery  bj-  the 
late  Mr.  Jolm  8cott,  of  the  firm  of  Cohraghi, 
Scott,  and  Co.,  the  eminent  London  pr  int-pub¬ 
lishers.  They  are  about  fifty  in  number,  and  ! 
inclirde  first-class  specimens  of  many  of  our 
leading  water-colour  painters. — Among  the  do-  j 
signs  srrbnritted  for  the  National  Scottish  iMe-  | 
rnorial  of  the  Prince  Consort,  is,  according  to  ; 
the  Builder,  one  “  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Josejrh 
Durham,  scrrlptor,  aird  Mr.  J.  Eobinson,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  which  is  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
‘Arthur’s  Seat.’  The  principal  feature  is  a 
monolithic  obeli.sk  of  grey  granite,  nearly  60  ft.  I 
high,  in  front  of  which  stands  a  colossal  statue  I 

of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  be  in  bronze.  The  | 

obelisk  and  statue  are  erected  upon  an  elabo- 
rately-wrorrght  baserrrent  of  red  granite,  at  the 
angles  of  which  are  seated  forrr  vinged  angels, 

9  ft.  high,  bearing  vueaths.  This  basement  is 
raised  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  with  iredestals  at 
each  corner,  giving  the  lower  portion  of  the 
desigrr  an  octagonal  form.  LTpon  these  pede.stals 
are  lions,  so  composed  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
guarding  the  whole  strrrcture.  The  designers 
have  been  influenced  in  adopting  this  form  of 
design,  firstly,  by  the  belief  that  its  contrast 
with  all  objects  around  worrld  ever  make  it  more 
conspicuous  than  any  other,  remaining  distinct 
from  the  siurouncfing  scenery ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  desire  the  Prince  Con-  j 
sort  himself  hacl,  that  a  lofty  monolithic  obelisk 
should  be  erected.” 

Dublin. — A  stained-glass  vdndow,  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  irlaced  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathech’al,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  A.  Stevenson,  Mus. 
Doc.,  so  well  knovm  as  the  arranger  of  “  Moore’s 
Melodies.”  The  subject  of  the  window  is  Early 
English,  treated  in  the  mosaic  style.  It  intro¬ 
duces  DaArd  singing  one  of  his  psalms,  accom¬ 
panied  by  himself  on  the  harp,  and  siurounded 
by  groups  of  Israelites  listening  to  his  dnine 
strains.  In  the  ujrper  medallion  of  the  vindow 
are  seen  thr’ee  angels  vrth  musical  instruments, 
as  if  repeatmg  the  melody.  At  the  base  is  a 
harp  suspended  on  a  cross,  the  whole  being  sur¬ 
rounded  with  groundwork  and  bordering,  in 
the  early  style  of  glass. 

Bath. — The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  of  the  Bath  School  of  ^Vi-t 
was  made  in  December  last,  in  the  presence  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a  large  number  of 
influential  citizens.  It  ap^rears  that,  although 
so  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned,  the  school  is 
doing  its  proper  work,  it  has,  like  many  others, 
pecuniary  obligations  which  the  committee  finds 
some  difficulty  in  discharging.  A  strenuous 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  rid  of  aU  liabilities, 
as  well  as  to  purchase  the  house  in  which  the 
school.is  conducted. — A  'Working  IMen’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  and  Bazaar  was  opened  in  tlris 
city  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  Bath  Chro¬ 
nicle  says : — “  Yfficther  it  be  the  shortness  of 
the  notice  given,  or  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  working  men  generally 
have  not  rallied  round  the  exhibition  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  150  exhibitors,  and  250  articles  exhibited, 
but  many  of  these  come  within  the  regulation 
which  permits  the  introduction  of  objects  that 
are  not  the  production  of  those  who  send  them.” 

This  report  is  not  very  encouraging,  but  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  an  mrdertaking  the 
novelty  of  which  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  producing  a  result  so  comparatively  rmsuc- 
cessful ;  a  second  exhibition  wfil  proba'bly  wear- 
a  different  aspect. 

Brighton. — The  annual  meeting  of  subscri¬ 
bers  to  the  Brighton  Art-L'nion  took  place  at 
the  Pavilion,  in  December,  for  the  pmpose  of 
receiving  the  report  and  di’awing  the  prizes. 
These  last  consisted  of  ten  paintings,  of  the 
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aggregate  value  of  £60,  and  seventeen  Parian 
statues ;  a  considerable  diminution  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  2)receding  year’s  distribution.  Trulj^, 
the  patronage  of  the  Fine  Aids  in  the  large  and 
wealthy  town  of  Brighton  is  at  a  low  ebb  in¬ 
deed,  if  the  ^Vrt-Union  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sjiecimcn. 

Kiddeiimixsteu. — The  third  annual  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  inipils  of  the  School  of  Aid  in  this 
tonri,  was  held  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
results  showed  a  manifest  improvement  over  the 
works  ju-oduced  at  any  former  examination.  The 
central  school  carried  otf  two  national  medal¬ 
lions,  thirteen  local  medals,  and  obtaiued  one 
“  honom-able  mention.” 

H.vlieax. — The  annual  soiree  of  the  Halifax 
School  of  Ai't  was  held  towards  the  close  of  last 
year.  The  report  of  the  Committee  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  institution  had  been  steady 
dm-ing  the  year.  The  number  of  imiiils  in  the 
central  school  had  reached  137,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty-five  over  those  of  the  preceding- 
year.  The  local  medals  taken  amounted  to 
nineteen,  the  largest  number  ever  awarded  to 
the  school,  while  two  students  received  “  honoiu-- 
able  mention.”  For  the  first  time  two  national 
jnedallions,  and  one  “  national  honom-able  men¬ 
tion,”  have  been  gaiued  by  jjnpils  educated  in 
the  school. 

Lixcolx. — A  sculjjtm-ed  altar  tomb  has  been 
placed  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city,  to  the 
memor}'  of  the  late  William  Hilton,  R.A.,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  P.  De  Wint,  the  eminent 
water-colom-  painter,  both  of  whom,  we  believe:, 
were  natives  of  Idncoln :  Hilton  certainly  was. 
The  tomb  is  principally  of  Caen  stone,  the  top 
being  of  polished  marble,  and  the  panels  of 
white  alabaster.  The  sculptm-es  on  the  panels 
are  taken  from  the  works  of  the  deceased  painters. 
Thi-ee  respectively  are  from  Hilton’s  ‘  Mary 
anointing-  the  Feet  of  Christ,’  in  St.  Michael’s 
Chirrch,  College  Hill,  London  ;  from  his  ‘  Cruci¬ 
fixion,’  which  is  at  Liverjjool ;  and  from  his 
‘  Ihiising  of  Lazarus,’  in  Newark  Church.  The 
fourth  panel,  at  one  end,  is  cojiied  from  De 
Wint’s  di-awing  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  seen  from  the  to]^  of  Castle  Hill.  The 
insciiptions  are  on  the  marble  slab  that  sm-- 
mounts  the  tomb. 

Liveui'ool. — The  bronze  bas-relief  for  the 
Wellington  monument,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson, 
consists  of  a  group  of  about  twenty  figm-cs, 
nearly  three  feet  in  height.  It  rein-esents  an 
assumed  C2)isodc  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
three  principal  figm-es  being  the  Duke,  the 
^Marquis  of  rVnglcsoy,  and  Lord  IliH.  In  the 
foregi-ound  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  brigade  of 
Guards  charging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. — 
'I’he  coimcil  of  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  has 
awarded  the  prize  of  £100  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant, 
for  his  picture  of  ‘The  Token  of  Flight  to  Robert 
the  Bruce.’ — Sii-  Rowland  Hill  has  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  money  subsciibed  in  this  tutt-n 
for  a  testimonial  to  him,  amounting  to  £400, 
should  be  expended  on  pictures,  selected  by 
himself,  and  bearing  appropriate  dcscrijitions  on 
the  fr  ames. 

M  sNc  iiESTEU. — The  proposed  Art-workmen’s 
(rxliibition  is  to  he  held  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Itoyal  Institution,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
frfs-ly  grant'  d  by  the  council  of  the  institution. 
The  f-ommittec  lias  received  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  ja-oposed  undei-taking  from  the 
influential  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rouTi'ling  ha-ality.  Contributions  will  bo  ac¬ 
cepted  from  all  workmen  residing  witliin  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Manehestcr  Exchange. 

Tau.nto.v.-  'I’he  fi-iends  and  sujipoiters  of  the 
'I’aiinton  School  of  Art  had  their  annual  meeting 
towards  the  close  of  la.st  year,  when  IVlr.  A. 
Mills,  ,M.l’.,  jnesided.  'riic  number  of  the  jmpils 
taught  in  the  School  of  Ait,  during  the  year  1864 
ha,s  been  117,  being  17  in  excess  of  those  in  the 
school  the  year  preceding,  ami  it  is  gratifying 
to  fiml  that  the  accessions  have  been  from  the 
artis;in  class,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  draw¬ 
ing  is  so  important.  In  addition  to  those,  about 
■io  pupils  from  private  schools  are  likewise  taught 
here. 

WAKEEiEi.n. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  in  this  to\vn,  on  the  jdan  of 
that  recently  hehl  in  the  noith  of  London.  Wo 
believe  other  towns  of  the  pirovinccs  are  ar¬ 
ranging  f'jr  exhibitions  of  the  kind. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adeljthi  is  exhibited  a  collection  of  works, 
executed  in  competition  for  prizes  accord¬ 
ing  to  terms  published  by  the  society  in 
February,  1864.  They  are  all  examples 
of -what  is  understood  as  “  Industrial  Art;” 
and  although,  as  a  show,  the  exhibition  is 
not  extensive,  it  is  considerable,  and  highly 
interesting.  The  competitors  are  “  Art- 
workmen  we  are  therefore  called  upon  to 
regard  these  productions  not  as  the  results  of 
the  diligent  emplojnnent  of  leisure  hours, 
but  as  the  efforts  of  men  labouring  in  the 
callings  to  which  they  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  deprecatory  appeal  to 
indrdgent  criticism,  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be,  since  the  craft  exhibited  in 
some  of  these  articles  is  of  an  order  so  high 
as  to  vie  with  the  best  of  its  kind.  The 
examples  are  small,  because,  as  there  must 
be  many  candidates,  the  sacrifices  made  by 
those  who  were  unsuccessful  must  be  great 
in  the  execution  of  larger  works,  and  for 
their  labours  there  would  be  no  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  divisions  comprehend  carving  in 
wood  and  stone,  repousse  hammered  work, 
carving  in  ivory,  chasing  in  bronze,  niello, 
enamel  painting,  porcelain, 

marquetry,  cameo  cutting,  wall-mosaics, 
gem  engraving,  &c.  Looking,  therefore, 
at  the  exhibition  as  that  of  the  productions 
of  Ai’t-workmen,  it  must  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Art-education.  We  turn,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  to  those  carvings  in  which 
the  human  figui-e  or  animal  parts  and  pro¬ 
portions  are  treated,  as  in  (1)  carving  in 
stone  of  a  boy  and  a  dolphin,  by  Lennox ; 
(2)  carving  in  marble ;  (3)  carving  in  stone, 
by  George  H.  Ives ;  (4)  carving  in  marble, 
by  John  WiUis;  (93)  ‘The  Temptation,’  Ger- 
rard  Robinson;  ‘  Garibaldi,’  by  the  same  ; 
(67)  ‘  Siu’ing  ’ — a  child’s  head,  Mark  Rogers  ; 
(77)  female  figm-e  in  oak,  Charles  Liddle ; 
(91)  ‘  Cain  preparing  his  Sacrifice,’  James 
Griffiths  ;  (78)  ‘Hope  for  the  Future,’  T.  W. 
Wallis;  (84)  ‘  Caractacus,’  G.  R.,  &c. 
Some  of  these  carvings  show  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  ambitious  imi^ulse,  but  where  the 
figui’e  occurs,  even  in  copies,  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  firm  exactitude  which  only 
long  practice  in  modelling  in  clay  can  give. 
In  the  maible  and  stone  copies,  numbered 
from  1  to  4  inclusive,  there  is  much  in¬ 
firmity  in  the  carving  of  the  face  of  the 
small  figui-e.  Some  of  the  arabesque  and 
fruit  and  flower  carvings  are  admirable, 
as  a  panel  with  double  festoons,  and  three 
drops  of  carved  flowers,  by  George  Lock. 
This  is  a  work  in  elegant  taste  and  most 
delicate  execution.  The  more,  however, 
we  see  of  dark  wood  carving  for  indepen¬ 
dent  festooning  and  grouping,  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that  Gibbons  was  right 
to  carve  his  most  delicate  works  in  white 
wood,  as  wo  see  them  at  Petworth,  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  and  other  places.  The  dark 
colour  of  this  work  hides  the  nicety  of 
the  carving.  Others  of  great  merit  are, 
(65)  poi-tion  of  a  fi-ieze,  George  Murray  ; 
(69)  envelope  case  and  blotting  book,  T. 
Ilewitson ;  (92)  frieze,  T.  R.  Smith ;  (66) 
chimney-piece.  Miss  Maude;  with  others 
of  great  beauty.  Lot  us  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  a  carved  inkstand  of  groat  beauty  (9), 
by  W.  II.  Baylis.  One  or  two  of  the  re- 
poms6  examples  are  very  good,  as  also  two 
of  the  bronze  chasings ;  and  there  are 
withal  worthy  specimens  of  gem  engraving, 
cameo  cutting,  die  sinking,  painting-  on 
porcelain,  and  engraving  on  sdver,  &c. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundi'od  examples,  of 
which  very  many  are  of  rare  excellence. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 
i:n'  the  collection  oe  t.  uobinson,  esq., 

LLNGDALE,  BIRKENHEAI). 

GIPSY  MUSICIANS  OF  SPAIN. 

J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  Painter.  Professor  Knolle,Engi'aver. 

No  one  acquainted  with  kir.  Phillip’s  stjde 
of  painting,  and  the  character  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  is  ordinarily  accustomed  to  illus¬ 
trate,  could  suppose  he  would  visit  Spain 
without  bringing  back  some  reminiscences 
of  gipsy  life  in  that  country.  Though  this 
singular  people  retain  theii’  peculiar  nation¬ 
ality,  like  the  Jews,  wherever  they  are 
found,  they  present  almost  a  distinctive 
appearance  according  to  the  countrj^  they 
inhabit, — one  which  somewhat  assimilates 
to  that  of  the  great  mass  of  those  among 
whom  they  dwell,  the  settled  inhabitants. 
For  example,  the  two  girls  in  this  picture 
would  never  be  mistaken  for  the  gipsies  of 
Bohemia,  nor  of  England ;  their  features 
are  undoubtedly  of  Spanish  type,  grafted, 
as  it  were,  on  the  original  gipsy  stock. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  degree  of 
grace  and  refinement  among  them  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  tribes  of  other  nations, 
except  it  be  among  the  Zingari  of  Italy. 
Add  to  these  manifest  picturesque  qualities 
of  physiognomy  and  bearing,  the  gay  cos¬ 
tume  in  which  these  Sjianish  wanderers,  like 
those  by  whom  they  are  smuounded,  array 
themselves,  and  we  at  once  see  in  them  a 
subject  eminently  suited  to  Mr.  Phillip’s 
bold  pencil  and  luxiuious  colouring. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
of  those  Spanish  pictm-es  which  have  gained 
for  the  artist  so  high  a  reputation.  We 
never  in  England  see  gipsies  employed  as 
these  two  girls  are,  in  a  way  common  to 
the  fraternity — or  it  should  rather  be  said, 
to  the  sisterhood — in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
they  are  musicians  and  vocalists,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  amusing  an  out-of-door 
audience  with  songs,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  tambourine.  Their  dress  is  of 
coarse  fabrics,  but  gay  in  colour,  and  their 
persons  are  adorned  with  jeweUeiy  more 
showy  than  costly.  The  arrangement  of 
the  group  is  very  pictm’esque,  and  the  cos¬ 
tume  has  been  carefully  studied,  so  as  to 
combine  variety  of  form  with  richness  of 
colour ;  while  there  is  a  Rving  expression 
throughout  that  speaks  far  more  of  reality, 
of  a  sketch  from  nature,  than  of  the  models 
of  the  studio,  set  up  and  dressed  for  the 
occasion.  The  pictiue  is  engraved  by  F. 
KnoUe,  professor  of  engraving  in  the  Ai’t- 
school  of  Brunswick. 

The  origin  of  the  gipsy  race  has  long 
been  a  discussed  but  yet  unsettled  question 
among  writers  on  ethnography ;  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  they  came  out  of  India, 
though  they  are  often  thought  to  be  of 
Eg;^qDtian  origin.  An  anonymous  poet  says, 
with  reference  to  this  point — 

“  He  was  a  son  of  Efrj’-pt,  as  lie  told  me. 

And  one  descended  from  those  dread  magicians 
WIio  waged  rash  war,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  Goshen, 
With  Israel  and  her  prophet.” 

It  is  now  most  universally  believed  that 
the  gipsies  migrated  originally  from  India 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Mahometan  inva¬ 
sion  of  Timour  Bey ;  that  in  their  own 
country  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  lowest 
castes,  which  resembles  them  in  appearance 
and  habits.  Certainly  the  two  females  in 
this  pictui’e  are  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  with  whose  countenances 
Europeans  have  become  famdiar  of  late 
years,  either  through  personal  observation 
or  the  works  of  artists. 
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MIKOE  TOPICS  OF  THE  HOHTIL 

The  Eoyae  Ac^udemy  elections  cannot 
but  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Mr.  Faed 
is  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age  :  ho 
is  a  worthy  scion  of  the  Scottish  school ; 
while  Mr.  Callcott  Horsley  has  long  been 
esteemed  as  a  gentleman,  and  respected  as 
an  artist.  He  is  great-nephew  of  Sir 
Augustus  Callcott,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  healthy  school  of  English 
Ai’t  some  thirdy  years  ago.  There  is  yet 
another  vacancy  in  the  Academy ;  but  ju’o- 
bably  before  that  is  filled  up,  arrangements 
will  be  entered  into  to  meet  the  “  reforms  ” 
suggested  by  Parliament. 

The  NATioifiiii  G.^elery  Pictures. — A 
communication  received  from  Mr.  Wornum, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  oru’  remarks  last  month  on  the 
cleaning,  or  restoration,  of  several  of  the 
pictiues  in  that  collection,  demands  notice. 
He  tells  us  that  the  oiieration  ascribed  to 
Hr.  Pettenkofer  was  performed  by  himself 
with  an  apparatus  which  he  had  also  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  only  credit  dire  to  the  learned 
doctor  is  that  of  being  “  the  inventor,  or 
re-inventor,  of  the  system  of  vaporising 
with  alcohol.”  The  jn’ocess,  as  described  to 
us  by  Mr.  Wornum,  is  a  very  simple  one, 
yet  anything  but  mechanical ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  not  cleaning  in  any  sense. 
“  The  picture  is  carefully  washed,  and  then 
submitted,  ivhen  quite  dry,  to  a  vapour  of 
spirits  of  wine,  by  being  shut  up  in  a  suit¬ 
able  box.  There  is  no  fear  of  fixing  the 
dust,  because  that  is  first  removed,  or  of 
doing  any  injury  whatever,  if  the  matter  is 
treated  with  proper  judgment and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
if  necessary,  provided  it  bo  skilfully  applied. 
“  It  is  literally  true  that  the  pictui’e  is  not 
touched  after  the  preliminary  wiping  with 
damp  cotton  wool ;  the  ju’ocess,  therefore, 
must  not  in  any  way  be  confounded  with 
•picture  cleaning ;  it  puts  nothing  on,  nor 
does  it  take  anything  off;  it  is  only  ren¬ 
dering  opaque  varnish  transparent  by  the 
action  of  the  cold  vapour ;  and  this  is  done 
in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to 
the  sui’face  of  the  pictni’e,  and  the  proximity 
or  quantity  of  the  spirit  used.” — Lord 
Taunton  has  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  a  fine  painting  by  Carlo  Crivelli. 

‘  The  Annunciation  ’  is  an  admirable  speci¬ 
men  of  the  master,  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  col¬ 
lection. 

The  Hitblix  IxTErvXATiox.u:.  Exrii- 
BiTiox. — Nearly  every  country  of  Eiu’ope, 
and  our  colonies,  will  be  well  represented  in 
Dublin — all,  that  is  to  say,  excepting  Eng¬ 
land  ;  we  much  fear  that  responses  to  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  part  of  the  London  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  neither  numerous,  cordial, 
nor  encouraging.  This  is  “  too  bad such 
neglect  is  not  only  very  short-sighted,  bat 
very  disheartening,  as  compelling  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  apathy  towards  the  sister  coun¬ 
try.  At  present,  if  we  made  “a  report,” 
we  believe  it  would  include  few  leading 
British  Art-manufactui’ers  ;  while  some 
who  wiU  contribute  purpose  to  do  so 
through  prominent  tradesmen  of  Dublin, 
who  will,  probably,  mingle  together  the 
productions  of  a  dozen  firms.  The  medals, 
will,  however,  be  given  not  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tors,  but  to  actual  producers.  Although 
the  demands  for  space  have  been  aU  sent  in, 
it  may  not  be  too  late  for  manufacturers  of 
the  rarer  classes  of  articles  to  signify  a  wish 
to  contribute.  We  earnestly  entreat  them  to 
do  so.  In  Paixtings  the  Exhibition  wiU 
be  attractive  and  instructive;  the  com¬ 


mittee  are  making  applications  for  the  aid 
of  generous  and  liberal  collectors.  It  can¬ 
not  be  given  without  some  sacrifice;  but 
we  hope  such  sacrifice  will  be  readily  and 
cheerfully  made  by  the  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  possess  fine  examples  of 
British  Art ;  some  of  whom  cei’tainly  de¬ 
rive  happiness  fiom  the  knowledge  that 
thousands  may  enjoy  for  a  season  that 
which  they  enjoy  daily.  From  Paris,  Bel¬ 
gium,  I  )usseldorf,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  many 
valuable  contributions  are  jiromised.  The 
exhibition  is  .sure  to  be  rich  in  foreign  pic¬ 
tures.  It  would  be  lamentable,  indeed,  to 
find  it  poor  in  the  productions  of  British 
masters.  Her  Majesty,  it  is  understood, 
graciously  will  peimit  some  fine  pictures  to 
be  contributed  from  the  Pioyal  Collections. 

The  Beitisii  Institution. — The  exhi¬ 
bition  will  open  as  usual  on  the  second 
Monday  of  February,  and,  no  doubt,  much 
“  as  usual  ”  will  bo  the  gathering  of  jhc- 
tures.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  contributions 
of  peculiar  character,  and  it  is  not  likely 
there  will  be  many  works  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  however,  has  always  afforded  irowerful 
help  to  young  aspii-ants  for  hime.  Many 
such  gathered  here  their  first  laiu’els.  We 
may  hope,  in  this  resirect,  that  the  valuable 
aid  of  the  institution  will  be  continued. 

‘  The  Night  of  Eizzio’s  Mueher,’  the 
work  of  kH.  E.  M.  Ward,  designed  for  “  the 
Exhibition,”  is  completed,  or  nearly  so. 
He  has  painted  it  for  John  Pender,  Esq., 
M.P.,  whose  collection  contains  many  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  best  British  mas¬ 
ters  :  this  addition  to  it  will  very  greatly 
angment  its  interest  and  value.  The  artist 
pictui’es  that  terrible  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  queen,  when  at  sujiper,  in  the 
smaller  chamber  at  Hol;^uood,  the  half- dead 
Euthven,  clad  in  complete  annour,  enters 
alone,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the  doomed 
secretary,  while  the  consjnrators  wait  with¬ 
out.  There  are  but  seven  figures  in  the 
group :  Mary,  her  husband  Darnley,  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  David  Eizzio,  Euthven, 
and  the  physician,  and  a  captain  of  the  guard 
in  the  background.  The  story  is  told  vdth 
amazing  force ;  the  costumes,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  room,  and  all  the  minor  acces¬ 
sories  have  been  studied  with  the  nicest 
care  and  accuracy,  and  in  “finish”  it  is 
carried  to  the  extreme.  It  will  certainly 
be  considered  the  best  work  of  the  great 
artist,  and  enhance  a  reputation  already  of 
the  very  highest. 

An  Ajierican  Artist. — Some  time  ago  a 
description  was  given  in  oiu’  columns  of  a 
pictiu’e  then  in  progress,  and  now  com¬ 
pleted,  by  ]VL’.  Flagg,  the  .subject  of  which 
is  the  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg.  The 
incident  haidng  arisen  from  a  conversation 
that  took  place  at  a  dinner,  given  by  the 
Cardinal  Gonzales,  Columbus  appears  at 
table  with  the  egg  before  him,  and  the 
Cardinal  by  his  side,  looking  intently  at  the 
sim2rle  solution  of  the  question.  We  see  at 
once  in  this  pictui’o  a  difference  to  the  juin- 
cijiles  of  the  Venetian  school ;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  low  in  tone,  but  rich  and  harmonious 
in  colour,  and  the  heads  are  distinguished 
by  much  nobility  of  character.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  “  Scarlet  Letter  ”  also  has  siqqiUed 
kH.  Flagg  with  a  subject,  rendered  by  a 
single  figure,  that  of  the  unhajiiiy  heroine, 
who  ajijiears  to  be  nerving  herself  to  meet  the 
public  scorn.  ‘Haidee’  is  another  subject 
treated  by  this  artist  —  a  single  figure, 
painted  with  much  more  tenderness.  Mr. 
Flagg  has,  in  early  Hfe,  studied  with  profit 
the  great  Itahan  masters,  and  is  still  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  allegiance  to  them.  He  is  a 
nejrhew  of  Washington  Allston,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  painters  of  America. 


John  FnixiEVN. — Of  the  veiy  few  un¬ 
known  rehques  of  this  gi-eat  scubhor,  is  a  set 
of  .sketches  made  as  an  offering  to  his  wife  on 
the  fifteenth  anniversaiy  of  theii-  rnaniage, 
called  “The  Chii.stian  Knight,”  and  jn-e- 
sented,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  titlepage, 
on  “October  the  .Second,”  179G.  The  draw¬ 
ings  set  foifh  the  career  of  a  good  man  in 
conflict  vdth  the  sin  and  evil  of  the  world, 
and  his  ultimate  triumph  and  ascent  to 
heaven  in  coniitany  with  the  Aifues  and  the 
charities.  In  an  affectionate  dedication, 
Flaxman  attributes  the  .subject  to  the 
suggestion  of  liis  vlfe,  and  exjjresses  in 
words  and  in  the  feehng  of  his  sketches 
how  much  the  work  is  a  labour  of  love. 
These  fh’awings  are  a  cherished  heir-loom, 
and  are  not  jjubhcly  knovm,  but  they  are 
now  about  to  be  pubH.shed  as  2)hotogra]jhs, 
by  the  proprietor,  kH.  Denman,  Church 
Street,  Chelsea. 

The  Good  Prince  Con  .sort. — kir.  Foley, 
E.A.,  has  made  small  sketches  for  two 
marble  statues  of  Iris  late  Eoyal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  one  of  which  is  for  Birming¬ 
ham  and  the  other  for  Cambridge.  In  the 
latter  the  Prince  wears  the  robes  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University.  This  statue  will 
be  placed  either  in  the  Senate  House  or  the 
FitzvdUiarn  kluseuur ;  but  in  which  of  the 
two  it  is  not  yet  deternrined.  The  statue 
for  Birmingharrr  re^R’esents  the  Prince  in 
the  robes  of  the  Garter.  This  statue  wiE 
be  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  is,  we  believe, 
intended  for  an  exjrosed  .situation,  but  to  be 
irrotectcd  by  a  canopy.  There  are,  we  are 
told,  some  local  objections  to  bronze,  but 
certairrly  more  solid  objections  may  be  made 
to  the  nraterial  and  arrangements  projrosed. 
It  is  difBciEt  to  conceive  arr^dhing  in  the 
form  of  carro2ry  or  coi-ering  that  wiE  not 
detract  from  the  im23ortance  of  the  work. 
Carrara  marble  yields  to  the  irrtlrrence  of 
the  London  atnros23here,  and  so  also  does 
Sicilian,  which  is  much  harder.  Irr  at¬ 
testation  of  this,  the  monument  of  David 
Pike  Watt,  which  is  of  Sicilian  rrrarble,  and 
was  23laced  in  St.  John’s  Wood  Cemetery  in 
1826,  has  now  the  a2)2^earance  of  white  Caen 
stone,  with  a  surface  so  friable  that  it  may 
be  r'ubbed  off  readily  with  the  finger.  This 
is  caused  by  the  violerrt  alternations  of  our' 
climate,  and  2rerha2‘)S  much  of  it  to  the  acids 
that  may  be  sus2rected  to  exist  in  oru'  coal 
smoke  which  so  soon  destroys  colour's  that 
are  kirovor  to  be  destructible  by  acid.  In 
this  23articirlar  BErrrrngharn  wiE  be  rather 
irr  advance  of  than  behind  London. 

A  Cast  in  Plaster  of  the  Roman  higa 
in  the  Vatican  has  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection  at  South  Kensington.  The  body 
of  the  chariot  is  tastefuEy  arabcsqned  in 
relief  vith  a  com2)osition  of  leaves  like  those 
of  the  i^oirpy.  The  wheels  are  much  sharper 
in  execrrtion,  and  do  rrot  look  as  E  they 
belorrged  to  the  body.  The  2^ole  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  ram’s  head,  aird  the  outward 
extremities  of  the  yoke  are  eagles’  heads. 
The  horses  are  S2)irited  in  action,  bnt  theE 
2roints  are  not  such  as  modern  jockeys 
would  a2323rove. — Irr  the  loan  de2rar'tmerrt 
has  been  2daeed  a  valuable  case  containing 
bijouterie  and  valuables,  the  2R’operty  of 
Lord  Chesham,  arnorrg  which  are  some 
eiiamcls  arrd  mirriatiu’es  in  oE  and  on  ivory 
of  great  beairty.  In  the  same  room  is  a 
beautifiE  Limoges  enamel,  by  Penicard  the 
second,  of  the  time  of  about  lo30,  contain¬ 
ing  eighteen  2daques,  vith  srrbjects  Eonr 
the  life  of  our  Saviour’ :  this  has  been  ac- 
quE’ed  at  a  cost  of  £800  I  There  is,  too,  an 
enqmeEed  missal  cover  of  wonderEil  work¬ 
manship,  formerly  the  2rro2rerty  of  Henrietta 
klaria,  the  wE'e  of  Charles  I.  A  cast  of  the 
famous  2nEpit  in  Pisa  Cathedr’al,  by  Pisano, 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  same  room. 
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‘Wood-Cahvixgs. — The  Science  and  Aid 
Department  has  published  the  Deport  of 
the  Commission  apjjointed  to  ‘  ‘  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  decay  in  wood-car-ving,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  and  remedying  the 
effects  of  such  decay.”  The  conclusions  at 
vhieh  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr. 
T.  Graham,  Professor  J.  0.  Westwood, 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Eogers,  P.  Graham,  J.  C. 
Eohinson,  J.  "Webb,  and  J.  G.  Crace,  with 
Ml’.  George  "iVaUis,  Secretary — •arrived, 
are : — Fii’st,  that  the  action  of  the  worm 
which  produces  the  decay  may  be  arrested, 
and  the  woi'm  itseE  destroyed  by  vaporisa¬ 
tion,  more  especially  by  the  vapour  of 
benzine.  Secondly,  that  the  practicability 
of  the  complete  restoration  of  decayed  carved 
work  is  fuEy  shown  in  the  results  of  Mi’. 
W.  G.  Eogers’s  laboiu’s  at  Eelton  House  on 
the  carvings  bj^  GruEing  Gibbons.  ThircEy, 
that  after  the  worm  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  course  of  action  proposed,  fiu'ther  attacks 
from  it  can  be  prevented  by  treating  the 
carved  work  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
merciuy,  either  in  methylated  spirits  of 
wine,  or  parchment  size.  The  Deport,  which 
is  embodied  in  a  small  pamphlet  of  a  few 
pages,  is  worth  consulting  by  aE  who  are 
interested  hi  the  subject. 

Mr.  THOiLis  Jeatoxs,  whom  we  classed 
last  month  among  some  deceased  line- 
engravers,  -wi’ites  to  tell  us  he  is  still  in 
“  the  land  of  the  Eving.”  We  are  weE 
pleased  to  know  it,  and  also  to  hear  that  he 
is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  long  life’s 
labom’s  in  the  lovely  county  of  Mont- 
gomei’y.  It  is  some  years  since  we  heard 
of  ill’.  Jeavons,  and  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  dead. 

tlxivERSiTY  College. — It  has  been  in 
contemplation  to  decorate  ’with  mural  ^laint- 
ings  the  upper  part  of  the  Plaxman  Hall, 
especiaEy  to  fill  the  thi’ee  domed  panels 
that  face  the  entrance  to  the  great  room. 
The  matter  remains  for  consideration  on  a 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  of  the  CouncE 
or  Committee  as  to  the  hai’mony  of  painting 
and  sculptiu’e.  Should  the  question  be 
settled  affirmatively,  the  artist  chosen  to 
cari’j*  out  the  work  is  ill’.  W.  Cave  Thomas, 
whose  taste  and  judgment  amply  justify 
the  selection. 

Ax  Armless  Artist. — A  correspondent, 
wlio  states  that  he  was  a  schoolfeEow  of  this 
singular  painter,  requests  us  to  say  that  his 
name  is  Charles  Eelii,  not  Fillu,  as  we 
reprjrted  last  month  on  the  authority  of  our 
correspondent  abroad. 

Traj.'Vx’s  Columx. — A  vei’y  welcome 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  Sculpture 
Hall  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of 
a  scries  oi'  casts  from  this  famous  Eoman 
column,  which  represent  the  incidents  of 
Ti-ajan’s  wars  in  Gennany  with  the  most 
minute  iidelity,  and  arc  particularly  valuable 
to  the  Art-student  and  antiquary.  They 
can  all  be  much  better  scon  and  studied 
lure  than  in  Dome,  where  they  arc  placed 
above  the  A’ision,  and  arc  disfigured  by  the 
dust  of  agf;s.  The  casts  arc  ariangcd  round 
a  largf!  cj'liiider,  but  do  not  yet  comprise 
the  fuitire  Hcul])tures,  whicli  we  hope  they 
will  eventually  do.  We  owe  to  the  French 
ocfuijiant.s  of  Dome  this  series  of  casts. 

llKPROUUfTIOX  OF  EkXCIL  DrAWIXOS. — 
An  officer  of  the  Eu.ssian  Impenal  Atiillciy 
i;  stated  to  have  invented  a  method  of  re- 
](roduciug  drawings,  jdans,  &c.,  made  with 
the  ordinaiy  lead-])encil.  The  process, 
which  is  veiy  simple,  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  M.  Villani-ATllanis,  who  ascer¬ 
tained  that  if  a  .sheet  of  paper  on  which  any 
jilan.  wntirig,  or  drawing,  executed  with  a 
j)enci].  be  moistened  ■with  acidulated  water, 
and  aftciwards  inked,  the  pencil  marks 
alone  will  take  the  ink,  and  the  whole 


dra-wing  may  then  be  transferred  to  zinc  or 
stone  in  about  ten  minutes.  Captain  Sy- 
tenko,  the  officer  in  question,  has  intro¬ 
duced  some  modifications  into  the  process, 
and  invented  a  portable  jiress,  for  use  on 
field  duty  or  dui’ing  a  campaign,  where  it 
is  often  necessary  to  have  a  number  of 
copies  of  an  order  or  a  sketch  rapidly  mul- 
tipEed.  The  particular  acid  requu’ed  is  not, 
however,  specified. 

“  Exocii  Ardex”  for  Artists. — Ho 
poem  to  which  the  centui’y  has  given  birth 
is  so  frdl  as  this  of  irictures  ;  none  to  which 
the  artist  can  tui-n  -with  surer  certainty  of 
harvest.  It  is  an  exquisite  story,  pui’e  as 
a  simbeam  before  it  touches  earth.  No 
production  of  oui’  time  has  been  more  read 
■ — sign  infallible  that  love  of  the  holy  and 
the  beautEul  has  not  faded  out  from  the 
human  heart !  If  poetry  is  less  “  popiEar” 
than  it  was  in  our  younger  days — the  palmy 
days  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Moore,  Eju’on,  Scott — it  is  because  such 
gifts  as  this  great  gift  have  been  -withheld 
from  us.  Here,  then,  is  a  rare  gallery  for 
the  painter:  every  page  supplies  a  subject 
— nay,  subjects  more  than  one — for  the 
pencil;  and,  no  doubt,  “the  exhibitions” 
■wEl  be  full  of  evidence  that  the  Poet  has 
conferred  an  incalciEable  boon  on  Ai’t. 

L^iXGiiAM  Chajibers. — The  first  exhi¬ 
bition  meeting  of  the  season  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  January  7th  ;  the  show,  how¬ 
ever,  was  less  imposing  than  upon  other 
recent  occasions,  and,  as  usual,  the  room 
was  so  thronged  with  -visitorsj  as  to  render 
the  inspection  of  the  portfolios  and  water¬ 
colour  di’a-wings  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  society  has  had  offers  of  greater  ac¬ 
commodation  for  these  meetings ;  but  it  has 
been  wisely  determined  that  they  shaE  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  closely  identified  -with  a  school 
which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  which  has  helped  to  distinc¬ 
tion  so  many  eminent  men. 

Turxer’s  ‘  Mercury  AXD  Argus.’ — This 
glorious  pictui’e,  engraved  in  oiu’last  month’s 
number,  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Naylor,  of  Liverpool,  into  those  of  Mr.  John 
Graham,  of  Skelmorlie  Castle,  Largs,  N.B., 
a  gentleman  whose  taste  and  liberality  of 
expenditure  have  gathered  round  him  a  very 
fine  collection  of  English  paintings. 

Messrs.  Loxgmax’s  New  Testamext.— 
The  beautiful  ecEtion  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  which  a  notice,  with  illustrations,  ap- 
peai’ed  in  our  last  number,  was  “  projected  ” 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Longman, 
not  Mr.  William  Longman,  as  we  then 
understood  and  said.  The  work  is  an  hon- 
oiu’  to  the  eminent  pubEsher,  and  is  e-vidence 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  knowledge  and 
taste.  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw  was  consulted  with  the 
view  of  aiding  in  the  publication. 

S.YLE  OF  ClIIXESE  AXD  JaPAXESE  Ce- 
RAMic  Ware. — A  collection  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  stated  to  be  the  property  of  a 
Ml’.  Marks,  of  London,  was  submitted  to 
public  competition  in  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  last  year.  Two  largo  garden  stools, 
or  table  bearers,  in  incised  enamel  work, 
ornamented  with  flowers  on  a  blue  ground, 
fetched  £248.  A  fine  four-sided  vase,  of  the 
same  character,  decorated  with  landscapes, 
kio.sts,  and  scenes  of  industry,  was  sold  for 
more  than  £68.  A  rock  crystal  ball,  about 
l(i  or  17  inches  in  circumference,  realised 
upwards  of  £o2.  Five  i)iecos  of  Chinese 
onamolled  ware,  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  birds,  the  vases  being  about  13  inches 
high,  sold  for  £108.  Two  vases  in  old 
Japan  porcelain,  3.3  inches  high,  decorated 
with  landscapes  and  flowers,  in  blue,  red, 
and  gold,  realised  nearly  £.59.  A  vase  of 
old  Chinese  porcelain,  decorated  with  agri¬ 


cultural  scenes,  rather  more  than  13  inches 
high,  fetched  nearly  £44.  And  two  vases 
of  the  same  manufacture,  vith  cameos  of 
figui’es,  animals,  and  flowers,  in  blue,  on  a 
white  ground,  £60.  The  day’s  sale  pro¬ 
duced  42,868  francs  (£1,715  nearly). 

Operati’ve  CoAcn-hLvKERS.— The  pro¬ 
posed  exhibition  by  the  above  industrial 
artisans,  which  is  advertised  to  be  opened 
this  month,  is  meeting  with  every  en- 
coru’agement  from  the  master-manufac¬ 
turers  and  employers.  The  Society  of  Arts 
will,  with  the  Company  of  Coach-Makers, 
offer  special  medals  for  objects  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo-wne  has 
also  offered  a  special  prize. 

The  Soirees  of  the  Artists  and  Ama¬ 
teurs’  Society  commence  on  the  2nd  of  the 
present  month,  at  WElis’s  Dooms.  These 
pleasant  gatherings  -wEl  be  continued  on 
the  evenings  of  March  2nd,  AprE  6th,  and 
May  4th. 

Picture  Sales. — Messrs.  Christie,  Man- 
son,  and  Woods  ah’eady  anno-unce  a  long 
list  of  sales  during  the  forthcoming  season. 
They  include  the  Bramhope  Manor  collec¬ 
tion  ;  the  annual  sale  of  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Heni’y  Wallis’s  stock ;  the  coEections  of 
Mr.  S.  Cart-vi’ight,  Mr.  W.  Hardman,  Man¬ 
chester,  hL’.  J.  Da-vis,  of  Cranbrook  Park ; 
the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Leech, 
kH.  Dyce,  E.A.,  and  kir.  W.  Linton;  the 
coEections  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  and  Mr. 
Julius  Sichel,  of  Timperley,  and  others. 

Turxer’s  “  Divers  of  Exglaxd.” — The 
klisses  BeHolacci  are,  we  understand,  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  of  photographic  copies  of 
these  celebrated  engravings,  as  a  companion 
work  to  the  “  England  and  Wales,”  recently 
pubEshed  by  them. 

Sir  Dobert  Kaxe  read,  at  the  Society  of 
Ai’ts,  on  the  14th  December,  a  very  admi¬ 
rable  paper  on  the  Present  State  and  Decent 
Progress  of  Industry  in  Heland,  in  which 
he  proved,  by  a  mass  of  facts  and  by  elabo¬ 
rate  detaEs,  that  the  Ireland  of  to-day  differs 
essentially  from  the  Ireland  of  yesterday ; 
that  -within  the  last  twenty  years  improve¬ 
ments  in  that  country  have  advanced  -with 
giant  strides,  klany  things  may  yet  be 
needed  to  place  side  by  side  -with  England 
that  richly  endowed  island — for  which  God 
i  has  done  so  much  and  man  so  Ettle.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  Work  has  been  commenced. 

I  It  will  go  on  steadily  in  spite  of  -wicked 
'  attempts  at  agitation  which  is  now  but  the 
far-off  echo  of  what  it  was  when  -wrongs 
and  grievances  cEd  reaEy  exist.  The  object 
of  Sir  Dobert  Kane  was  to  obtain  aids  for 
I  the  approaching  International  Exhibition. 

!  He  had  a  large  audience,  and  induced  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  a  duty,  and  may  be  a 
happiness,  to  aid  that  project. 

1  The  Exhibitiox  Buildixg  at  South 
Kensington  is  now  almost  level  -with  the 
ground.  The  bricks  and  stone-work  have 
been  carted  away;  and  very  soon  it  -wiE 
exist  only  in  the  thousand  and  one  engrav¬ 
ings  that  picture  it. 

The  Dublix  Exhibitiox  of  National 
(not  International)  Productions  closed  on 
the  26th  of  December,  or  rather  a  day  later, 
the  present  estimable  Lord  klayor  ha-ving 
defrayed  the  incidental  exjienses  of  another 
j  day,  in  order  that  fr’ee  admission  might  be 
accorded  to  all  comers.  Twenty  thousand 
persons  availed  themselves  of  his  lordship’s 
in-vitation.  The  exhibition  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  far  be^^ond  the  expectation  of  its 
jiromoters,  and  has  done  much  good. 

The  Crypt  under  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  visited  on  Satui’daj^s ;  persons 
to  be  admitted  ‘  ‘  -with  the  usual  tickets, 
which  are  obtainable  at  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  office.” 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
Infant  Prince,  Albert  Victor. 

The  Princess  of  AVales  and  Prince  Albert 
A^igtor.  Engrailed  by  AA^.  IIoll,  from 
Photographs  by  Vernon  Heath.  Published 
by  Moore,  McQueen,  &  Co.,  London. 

A  pair  of  charming  little  oval-shaped  prints, 
which  -will  bo  the  delight  of  every  mother,  and 
of  every  young  married  “couple”  who  may  bo 
able  to  possess  them.  In  the  first-named,  the 
Princess  is  seated  with  the  infant  sitting  up  and 
“wide  awake”  in  her  lap;  the  Prince  stands 
behind  them,  dressed  in  a  morning-coat.  They 
are  prettily  grouped  in  an  architectural  ojien 
recess,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flowers.  In 
the  second  print,  the  Princess,  habited  in  simple 
costume,  stands  beside  the  cot  of  her  infant, 
whose  little  face  peeps  out  from  above  the 
coverlid.  It  is  an  elegant  picture  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  general  treatment ;  and  in  both  sub¬ 
jects  the  lilienesses  are  excellent.  Mr.  IIoll  has 
put  some  of  his  most  dehcate  work  into  the 
idates.  The  photographs  were  taken  at  San¬ 
dringham,  and  the  prints  are  dedicated  “by 
command,”  to  her  Majesty.  As  a  iihotographer, 
Mr.  Vernon  Heath  is  second  to  no  artist  in 
England. 


Claude  Dua'AL.  Engraved  by  Lumb  Stocks, 
A.E.A.,  from  the  Picture  by  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.  Published  by  the  Ai't-Union  of 
London. 

This  is  the  print  which  the  AH-Hnion  of  London 
offers  to  its  subscribers  of  the  cm-rent  year.  In 
making  selections  of  subjects  year  by  year  for 
this  purpose,  the  society,  actuated  by  the  policy 
which  can  alone  render  it  popular,  chooses  those 
that  are  likely  to  attract  the  multitude,  yet 
without  ignoring  the  real  merit  of  the  pictime 
as  a  genuine  work  of  Art.  To  do  otherwise — 
that  is,  to  select  a  truly  dignified  subject  which 
only  the  few  could  appreciate — might  imperil 
the  existence  of  the  institution :  it  was  once 
tried  in  the  case  of  Hilton’s  ‘  Crucifixion,’  and 
failed.  No  other  resource,  then,  is  open  but  to 
adopt  what  will  please,  even  if  it  does  not  teach. 
Such  a  work  is  Mr.  Frith’s  ‘  Claude  Duval,’ 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  not  very  long 
since.  The  picture  must  be  weU  remembered, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
gallery  that  year.  This  noted  highwayman, 
who  rendered  himself  a  terror  to  all  ari-stocratic 
travellers  about  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  by  lei^dng  black  mail  on  all  who  carried 
with  them  anything  worth  taking,  has,  with 
sundry  other  freebooters,  his  companions,  stopped 
some  grandee’s  family  coach,  turned  out  its  oc¬ 
cupants,  and  while  some  of  the  scoimdrels  are 
possessing  themselves  of  the  valuables,  Claude 
compels  a  handsome  young  lady,  one  of  the 
travellers,  to  dance  with  him  on  the  heath. 
The  story  is  capitally  told  in  all  its  varied  in¬ 
cidents,  but  the  interest  of  the  spectator  centres 
in  the  dance  and  in  the  young  lady,  who  tries 
hard  to  make  herself  an  agreeable  partner  at 
such  an  unusual  “ball,”  though  the  anxiety  of 
her  face  shows  her  to  be  but  ill  at  ease.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  honour  among  thieves,  for,  as  the 
story  goes,  Claude  releases  the  lady  and  her 
companions,  taking  only  a  small  proportion  of 
their  property,  because  she  had  complied  with 
liis  polite  request  of  standing  up  with  him  in  a 
coranto,  the  dance  of  the  period. 

The  engraving — a  large  one  in  line — is  by 
Mr.  Stocks,  who,  presuming,  and  rightly  too, 
that  the  subject  is  not  over  refined,  has  treated 
it  with  boldness  rather  than  delicacy  in  the 
cutting  ;  but  it  comes  together  very  effectively, 
while  the  figure  of  the  young  lady  appears  in 
great  contrast,  by  the  softness  of  texture  in 
both  flesh  and  drapery.  It  is  most  highly 
finished.  The  print  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
popular,  and  deserves  to  be  so  if  only  for  the 
excellence  of  the  engraving. 


The  Art  op  Marine  Painting  in  Oil.  By  J. 
AV.  Carmichael.  Pubhshed  by  Messrs. 
AVinsor  and  Newton,  London. 

This  smaU  but  very  complete  treatise  fills  up 
a  blank  more  or  less  felt  by  those  whose 


practice  was  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed 
to  render  them  indeiiendent  of  counsel.  The 
great  luinciple  of  our  time  is  to  sit  down  and 
piaint  what  we  see  ;  but  there  is  very  much  to 
be  done  before  this  can  he  accompHshed  in  a 
presentable  form,  and  if  the  experience  of  a 
laboiious  life  can  bo  set  before  the  student  in  a 
concise  and  practical  form,  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  such  a  digest  must  save  years  of 
labour  and  research.  There  are  no  two  men 
that  would  paint  any  given  natural  object  in  the 
same  way,  nor  wall  it  be  likely  that  any  artist, 
availing  himself  of  the  stepping-stones  of  any 
method  of  instruction,  will  adhere  to  his  first 
impressions  ;  he  will  form  a  method  for  himself 
wffiich  will  be  good  in  proportion  as  his  base  is 
sound.  This  little  book  is  abundantly  illustrated 
with  admirable  woodcuts.  The  first  lesson  is 
given  on  a  subject  called  “  Off  Little  Yarmouth, 
Isle  of  AVight,”  of  which  there  is  a  woodcut,  and 
an  outline  key  with  references  giiing  instructions 
as  to  colour.  The  lessons  are  canied  through  a 
first,  second,  and  third  painting,  with  directions  so 
plain  as  to  be  throughout  cleaily  intelligible. 
This  is  followed  by  lessons  on  “  Sumise,”  also 
accompanied  by  a  plate  and  key.  The  next  is 
“A  Misty  Alorning,”  also  with  a  cut  and  sepa¬ 
rate  key.  Then  follow  with  the  like  arrange¬ 
ment,  “A  Storm  at  Sea,”  “A  Stormy  Sunset,” 
“Evening — a  Cloudy  Sky,”  “Moonhght — a  Ship 
on  Shore,”  “  Chff  Subject,”  “  Eiver  Craft,”  &c., 
vdth  other  chapters  on  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  subject.  Indeed,  notlung  is  omitted  that 
can  render  the  book  perfect  in  itself ;  and  the 
plain  instructions  rcquii’c  only  appheation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  render  him  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  other  assistance. 


The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Assyrians,  Egj'ptians,  and 
Hebrews ;  with  Special  Eeference  to  Eecent 
Discoveries  in  AVestern  Asia  and  in  Eg^qit. 
By  C.VRL  Engel.  AVith  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  Publi.shed  by  J.  Murray,  London. 
It  is  language  beautifully  figurative  in  -which 
Job  is  asked,  “  AVhere  wast  thou  .  .  .  wffienthe 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy  P”  It  refers,  undoubtedly, 
to  music  wdiich  no  mortal  ear  ever  listened  to, 
and  m  wdiich  no  human  voice  ever  joined  ;  bu-t 
it  signifies  also  that  music  is  one  emiiloyment  of 
the  highest  intelligences  of  creation,  wdiile  we 
read  in  other  passages  of  Sacred  AAfrit  that  it  will 
also  engage  the  attention  of  those  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  wmrld  who  will  hereafter  he  admitted 
into  the  company  of  the  hosts  above.  Music  is 
probably  the  oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  universally 
practised,  of  the  fine  Ai'ts,  among  which  it  has 
always  been  assigned  a  place.  The  rudest  and 
most  barbaric  tribes  of  earth,  who  know  notliing 
of  painting  but  the  decoration  of  their  owm  per¬ 
sons  and  -^'arlike  instruments,  and  of  architec¬ 
ture  but  the  rearing  of  wigwams,  have  yet  a 
national  music,  such  as  it  is,  and  instruments 
which,  to  their  untutored  ears,  are  as  melodious 
as  the  strains  of  an  HColian  harp  to  ours. 

Music  and  painting  are  often  spoken  of  as 
sister  arts ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  though 
at  first  sight  it  may  be  so  considered,  that  a 
■writer  searching  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  for¬ 
mer  should  have  rccom’se  to  what  he  can  find 
concerning  it  in  the  latter,  and  also  in  sculpture. 
“  In  order,”  says  Herr  Engel,  “  to  understand 
clearly  the  music  of  the  various  modern  nations, 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  my  researches  to  the 
music  of  ancient  nations.  Thus  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  Assju’ian  monuments  in  the 
British  Museum.  All  the  facts  which  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  them  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  new  addition  to  our  history  of 
music,  and  one  by  no  means  miimiiortant  to  the 
musician.”  The  discoveries  that  have  been 
made,  during  the  present  centiu-y,  among  an¬ 
cient  monuments  of  every  kind,  have  tlu’O-wn 
much  new  light  upon  this  subject.  “  Not  only 
have  wo  become  bettor  acquainted,  bj'  means  of 
sculptures  and  paintings,  with  the  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  several  ancient  nations,  but  in 
some  instances  the  actual  instruments  have  been 
discovered  in  tombs  or  other  places,  where,  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  destrojdng  influences  of  air  and 
damp,  they  had  remained  almost  unchanged 
dui’ing  a  marvellously  long  period.” 


But  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  ciitical 
review  of  this  book — •w^hich  its  interesting  cha¬ 
racter  would  tempt  us  to  do,  w^ere  it  not  some- 
■Vvffiat  beyond  our  proHnee — as  to  show  the 
sources  W'hence  the  spurt  of  it  is  derived — the 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  antiquity  that  have  come  down  to  us, 

I  very  many  of  which  Hc-it  Engel  has  introduced 
I  as  illusti-ations  into  hi.s  pages.  The  hai-p,  the 
Ijwe,  the  tambouiinc,  the  drum,  pipes,  and  bcEs, 
trumpets,  the  dulcimer,  the  asor  (a  curious 
stiinged  instrument,  unlike  anj-  of  our  o-^m 
time),  the  tamboura  (something  akin  to  a  guitar), 
cymbals,  arc  the  chief  instruments  found  on 
the  monuments  of  Assyria,  and  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  have  been  used  by  all,  or  noaily 
all,  succeeding  nations.  The  author’s  obser-\-a- 
tions,  however,  are  by  no  means  hmited  to  the 
instrument ;  he  .speaks  of  musical  performances, 
and  gives  the  score  of  several  chants  and  songs 
of  modem  Eastern  countries,  and  of  the  Hebrews, 
some  of  wffiose  ancestors,  imder  the  direction  of 
King  Da'^id,  attained  such  celebrity  as  vocalists ; 
Ids  four  thousand  trained  singers  must  have 
I  woke  up  mighty  echoes  in  the  old  temple  of 
'  Jerusalem.  Hem  Engel  says : — “  In  our  C'hiis- 
I  tian  Chiu’ch  the  intoning,  chanting,  and  anti- 
{  phonal  singing,  are,  in  all  probabiHty,  remains 
j  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  mode  of  performing  in 
the  temple.  The  apo.stles  were  Hebrews,  accus¬ 
tomed  from  their  childhood  to  the  usages  of 
their  nation,  and  must  have  been  practised  in 
the  music  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  worship  before  they  had  become  Chris¬ 
tians.  And  it  is  not  hkely  that  the  primitive 
Cihristians  wmuld  have  adopted  in  their  worship 
the  musical  performances  of  idolators,  to  which 
they  were  naturally  averse.” 

And  thus,  as  Solomon  said,  “  There  is  nothing 
new  under  -the  sun  :  what  hath  been,  shall  be.” 
The  Jewish  monarch  in  the  glorious  temple 
erected  by  himself,  the  Christian  discijiles  in  the 
second  temple,  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  its 
predecessor,  and  we  in  our  solemn  cathedrals  and 
less  imposing,  yet  venerated,  parish  churches, 
“  p-)raise  Him  vdth  stringed  instruments  and  or¬ 
gans.”  Herr  Engel  constantly  refers  to  the 
Scriptures,  where  mention  is  made  of  music  of 
any  kind,  in  the  elucidation  of  his  subject ;  we 
may  be  excused,  if  excuse  is  necessary,  for  doing 
the  same  in  oiu  notice  of  his  book. 


Poems  and  Pictures  :  a  Collection  of  BaUads, 
Songs,  and  other  Poems,  illustrated  bj* 
English  Ai’tists.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  &  Co.,  London. 

'  Chiistmas  and  New-year  “gift-books”  came 
upon  us  in  such  thick  aiTay,  in  the  month  of 
December,  that  our  space  for  notices  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon  it. 
Some,  as  a  matter  of  coui'sc,  were  therefore 
necessarily  laid  aside  for  a  more  convenient  op¬ 
portunity.  The  postponement,  in  the  matter  of 
“  Poems  and  Pictmes,”  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  volimie  is  an  old  friend,  im- 
less  memory  deceives  us.  There  are,  at  all 
events,  in  it  many  engrai-ings  we  have  seen 
before,  some  of  them  by  one  engraver,  J.  Bastin, 
who  has  long  since  ceased  from  his  labours. 
But  whether  the  compilation,  as  it  now  stands, 
be  new  or  old,  the  book  may  take  its  allotted 
place  among  the  best  niusfrated  works  of  the 
season,  both  poems  and  pictures  being  of  a  right 
good  order. 


Going  to  the  Dogs.  By  A.  S.  Eoe,  Author  of 
“  AATiat  put  my  Pipe  out.”  Pubhshed  by 
A'iiitue  Brothers  &  Co.,  London. 

The  ■wi’iter  of  this  story  must  be  gToatly  “put 
to  it”  for  a  title  for  his  hooks,  to  select  such  as 
ho  has  adopted  here,  and  in  his  previous  work  : 
both  are  enough  to  exclude  the  volumes  from 
any  decent  book-shelf.  A^^lat  lady  would  care 
to  inquire  after  cither  by  a  name,  the  common¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  the  mlgarity,  of  wliich  is  indu¬ 
bitable,  and  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to 
condemn  a  work  to  comparative  neglect  ?  An 
author  could  scarcely  commit  a  greater  mistake ; 
and  we  would  seriously  advise  Mr.  Eoe — of 
course,  we  are  right  in  the  sex,  though  it  is  only 
a  guess — to  abstain  from  such  eri'ors  in  futme. 

Frank  Holmes  is  the  hero  of  the  tale  ;  he  has 
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l)een  sent  to  college  by  liis  father,  a  solicitor 
who  has  risen  in  his  profession,  and  who  desires 
that  his  only  son  should  follow  some  useful  and 
honour-able  caUing.  But  Frank  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  possess  in  his  mother  a  fond,  foolish 
vroman,  who  indulges  him  in  everything,  and 
roars  him  up  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  young- 
man  lives  fast  at  Oxford,  quits  it  heardly  in 
debt ;  soon  after  the  father  dies,  leaving  but 
little  property  ;  Frank  has  to  turn  his  hand  to 
sonrething  for  a  living,  knows  not  how,  gets 
reckless,  and  for  twenty  years  is  “  going  to  the 
dogs”  as  fast  as  he  can  :  his  last  appearance  in 
a  public  capacity,  prior  to  his  being  taken  to 
the  worlchouse  in  a  lit  of  clelirium  tremens,  being 
that  of  a  crossing-sweeper  in  Great  Queen  Street. 
Tire  other  characters  incidental  to  the  tale  are 
multitudinous  ;  yormg  people  and  old,  religion¬ 
ists  and  rmbeUevers,  saints  and  sinneis,  whose 
histories  are  aU  bound  up  in  some  way  or  other 
with  Frank’s  career.  There  is  no  laclc  of  in¬ 
terest  either  in  the  characters  or  the  plot,  and 
the  story  is  carried  on  unflaggingly  to  the  end ; 
but  the  mingling  of  scrqitiu'al  sentences  and 
rehgious  feelings  is  often  “  out  of  season,”  jar- 
ling  unjDleasantly  on  the  thoughts  amid  the 
ordinary  scenes  narrated.  High  Church  and  No 
Church,  Antinomian,  Irvingite,  and  others,  pass 
along  the  stage,  and  have  something  to  say 
.'ibout  their  respective  creeds,  not  very  logically 
or  convincing!}^,  perhaps,  but  serving  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  variety  to  the  author’s  tale. 


Don  Quixote.  AVith  Four  Hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Gustave  Dok£. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  AVith  an  Introduction 
and  Annotations,  and  a  life  of  Swift,  by 
J.  F.  AValler,  LL.H.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
hshod  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpix, 
London. 

AVonderful  caterers  for  the  public,  in  the  matter 
of  popular  literature,  are  Alessrs.  Cassell  and  Co. 
Books  of  aU  kinds,  educational,  instructive,  or 
amusing,  come  forth  from  that  huge  establish¬ 
ment  in  La  Bello  Sauvage  Yard,  whence  in  our 
younger  days  we  started  behind  four  well-bred 
and  well-trained  horses  for  some  destination 
far  off  in  the  country.  The  old  inn,  with  all 
its  appurtenances  of  stage  coaches,  and  coach¬ 
men,  and  guards,  and  ostlers,  has  long  been 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  steam  printing 
pre.sses,  and  compositors,  and  pressmen,  and  all 
the  staff  and  paraphernalia  apjiertaining  to  the 
printing  and  publi.shing  trade,  but  the  “yard” 
still  remains,  though  wearing  a  different  aspect 
from  what  it  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
two  latest  travellers  who  have  issued  from  it 
arc  Hon  (fuixotc  on  his  march  of  chivalry,  and 
( lulliver  on  his  voyage  to  Lilliput.  The  Spaniard 
is  accompanied  on  his  expedition  by  that  famous 
artist,  AI.  Dore,  and  the  Englishman  by  another 
artist,  his  countryman,  Air.  C.  Alorten,  who  if 
not  already  holding  so  high  a  reputation  as  the 
distinguished  Frenchman,  is  certainly  on  the 
road  to  it,  judging  from  what  we  have  now 
before  us. 

'J'o  droj)  all  metaphoiicTd  cxprc.s.sion,  Alessrs. 
Cassell  have  secured  an  intcrc.st  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  woodeiits  designed  some  time  since  by 
AI.  I  tore  to  illustrate  the  famous  work  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  ;  they  ari-  now  jmblishing  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  “Don  tluixote.”  Parts  I.  and 
11.  have  .'di  e, -Illy  apjieared,  profusely  embellished 
with  engr.ivings  large-  ;ind  small,  but  all  full  of 
the  richest  humour,  and  .showing  a  pencil  as 
free  as  it  is  fain  iful,  and  as  much  at  homo  in 
the  gTotes(|uc  description  of  mediijeval  chivalry 
as  amid  the  horrors  of  Itante’s  “L’ Inferno” 
and  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  trojiical  land.scapc 
de.scribed  in  Chateaubriand’s  “Atala.” 

Air.  Alorten’s  illustrations  of  “  Gulliver’s 
Tnivels”  may  be  cla.s.sed  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  works  of  the  kind  which  the  present 
yirolific  age  of  pictorial  literature  has  produced, 
'i’he  artist  has  a  wide  field  in  which  to  luxuriate, 
and  he  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunity  by 
f-xhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  humour  and 
invention  in  the  A'arious  “  situations  ”  in  which 
Gulliver  is  placed;  it  seems  as  if  Air.  Alorten 
is  destined,  if  he  pleases,  to  occupy  the  po.sition 
from  which  death  so  prematurely  removed  the 
lamented  I>ccch.  Dr.  AVallcr’s  notes  and  re¬ 


ferences  throw  much  light  on  the  political  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  poimlar  satii-ical  romance. 

Though  these  two  works  are  published  at  a 
price  which  brings  them  -within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  the  character  of  the  illustrations,  the 
careful  printing  and  excellent  paper — in  fact, 
it  would  be  inqiossible  to  piint  engraiungs  so 
effectively  as  these  are,  on  inferior  paiier— must 
introduce  both  books  into  the  homes  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  There  is  not  a  house'  in  the 
kingdom  into  which  either  work  is  unworthy  to 
enter. 


AIemorials  of  THE  LATE  Frangis  Oliver  Fincii, 
with  Selections  from  his  AATitings.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 

Beyond  the  immediate  circle  in  which  Air.  Finch 
moved,  this  book  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
-wide  cu-culation.  It  is  the  tribute  of  a  lo-sdng 
wife  to  the  memory  of  her  husband — a  worthy 
man  and  an  excellent  artist,  though  his  works, 
seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  AVater- 
colour  Painters — of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members — -were  not  generally  of  a  kind 
that  modern  fashion  made  popular.  The  life  of 
Air.  Finch  seems  to  have  been  one  unusually 
barren  of  “  events,”  even  for  an  artist ;  he  loved 
music,  played  and  sung  well  for  an  amatem-, 
■wrote  poetry,  and  left  behind  him  some  essays 
on  various  matters ;  among  others,  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  Swedenborg,  whose  faith  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  did,  by  the  way,  Flaxman.  From 
these  materials,  joined  v-ith  some  reminiscences 
of  him  -wiitten  by  his  friends,  the  volume  sent 
out  by  Airs.  Finch  is  composed.  It  assumes  to 
be  nothing  more  than  what  it  is,  and  it  “is 
addressed,”  to  use  her  o-wm  words,  “  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  despise  the  musing  tem¬ 
perament,  the  poetic  eye,  the  sj-mpathetic  heart ; 
and  who,  amidst  the  bustle  of  life,  sometimes 
stand  apart,  and  even  listen  for  the  footsteps  of 
goodness.”  The  story  of  the  artist’s  impreten- 
tious  life  is  written  in  a  manner  as  simple  and 
unpretending,  yet  -w-ith  a  pen  soft,  graceful,  and 
tender,  as  her  husband’s  pencil. 


North  American  Scenery;  being  Selections 
from  C.  J.  AFay’s  Studios,  1863-64.  Pho- 
tograjihed  and  Published  by  AA’’.  Notman, 
Alontreal. 

A\Ti ether  or  not  Air.  AA^’ay  is  a  “  born  and  bred  ” 
Canadian  we  do  not  know ;  but,  certainly,  this 
series  of  twelve  photographs  fi-om  his  pictures 
bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  being  a  very 
skilful  artist ;  and  if  his  knowledge  of  Art  has 
been  acquired  in  Canada,  so  much  the  more 
credit  is  due  to  that  country  for  having  reared 
and  instructed  so  able  a  landscape-painter.  There 
is  grand  scenery  in  that  Trans-Atlantic  land. 
Air.  AA^ay  has  picked  out  some  of  its  finest,  and 
treated  the  ^'iews  with  artistic  feeling  and  great 
ability.  For  example,  a  ‘  Scene  on  the  Andi-o- 
scoggin,’  a  noble  mountainous  landsca2ie ;  a 
somewhat  similar  one  entitled  ‘  A  Alountain 
Solitude,’  rugged  and  gloomy  enough  to  satisfy 
Salvator  Eosa  ;  ‘  Niagara  ;’  ‘  Alouth  of  the  Alar- 
gucrite  Saguenay,’  and  ‘  L’Ance  de  Cape 
Tiinite,’  both  reminding-  us  not  a  little  of  the 
scenery  in  our  own  Lake  districts.  Then  there 
are  capital  ^-iews  of  the  city  of  Alontreal  and 
Quebec,  and  a  most  masterly  representation  of 
a  storm  on  the  broad  river  Saguenay :  it  is  called 
‘  An  October  Keminiscence  of  the  Saguenay — 
a  Squall  from  the  North-AVest.’  These  photo¬ 
graphic  jiictures  come  out  -with  great  clearness 
and  precision  in  all  their  details,  and  are  yet 
soft  in  tone  of  colour.  AYe  cannot  avoid  notic¬ 
ing  the  title-page  of  the  ^’olumc ;  it  is  litho¬ 
graphed  in  ornamental  -writing  letters,  executed 
with  remarkable  taste  and  skill  of  penmanship  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  book  is  got  up  in  a  manner 
which,  though  perfectly  simjile  and  plain,  cri- 
dcnccs  inu-ity  of  judgment. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South 
OF  Ireland.  By  T.  Crouton  Choker. 
Published  by  AYilliam  Tegg,  London. 

This  is  a  gracefully  “got  up”  volume;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  not  satisfactory ;  it  contains  but  a  few 
of  the  engra-vings  that  enriched  the  earlier  jiub-  ^ 
lished  volume — published,  by  the  way,  nearly  | 
forty  years  ago.  It  contained  some  of  the  boy  ; 
sketches  of  Maclise,  fuE  of  rich  fancy,  and 


strongly  indicative  of  the  fame  to  wliich  the 
great  artist  has  since  attained.  They  ought  to 
have  been  re-engraved  for  this  edition.  The 
book  purports  to  be  edited  by  Air.  Thomas 
AVright,  but  his  labour  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  a  preface,  and  in  that  he  tells  us  verj' 
little  ;  while  the  memoir  of  Croker,  by  his  son, 
contains  no  very  great  deal  beyond  some  letters 
by  AAhlter  Scott  and  Alaria  Edgeworth.  A^et 
the  book  is  a  very  welcome  book ;  it  was  the 
jiioneer  that  led  the  way  to  many  treasures  in 
fairy  lore ;  it  largely  aided  to  make  Ireland 
better  kno-wn  in  England ;  and  to-day,  as  it 
was  long  ago,  it  is  a  fund  of  pleasant  and  by  no 
means  unprofitable  reading.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  Air.  AYright  did  not  tell  us  who 
were  the  authors  of  some  of  the  leading  stories. 
The  best  of  them  were  -written  by  Alaginn ; 
others  were  the  contributions  of  Joseph  Hum¬ 
phreys  (a  Quaker),  Charles  Dodd,  formerly  of 
the  Times,  the  present  Irish  Chief  Baron,  S.  C. 
Hall,  and  several  whose  names  are  now  for¬ 
gotten,  at  least  in  connection  -noth  the  fairy  lore 
of  Ireland.  Croker  was  the  editor,  and  not  the 
author ;  but  the  merit  of  originating  the  work 
i  belongs  to  him. 

Leonore,  a  Tale  ;  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Georgiana,  Lady  Chatterton.  Published 
by  AIacmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

A^ery  early  in  life  Lady  Chatterton  depicted  -with 
a  fii-m  and  truthful  jien  some  phases  of  Irish  cha¬ 
racter,  and  contributed  to  the  lighter  portions  of 
our  literature  much  that  was  pleasant  as  well  as 
pm-e.  AATien  those  books  were  issued,  the  corrupt 
taste  for  exciting-  “  sensation,”  by  depicting  and 
“  nimninating  ”  crime,  was  unkno-wn  in  Eng¬ 
land;  it  has  had  its  “run,”  and  is  now,  we 
trust,  lagging  in  the  race.  Earnest  men  and 
right-minded  women,  if  they  remain  true  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  their  art,  -will  have  their 
reward.  The  same  spitit  that  has  restored 
Shakspere  to  the  stage,  -will  bring  back  again 
truth  and  dignity  to  English  literature.  Some 
time  ago  Lady  Chatterton  jmbHshed  “  AIemorials 
of  Admu-al  Gambler,”  and  stiU.  more  recently 
“  Selections  and  Translations  fi-om  Plato  and 
J.  P.  Eichter.”  Nothing  daimted  at  the  taste 
of  the  times  being  at  war  -with  poetry,  she  has 
called  imagination  to  her  aid,  and  produced  a 
poem  which  ought  to  and  -wiLL  increase  her  repu¬ 
tation.  Her  style  is  graceful  and  forcible ;  a 
high  moral  influence  pervades  her  poetry  as  it 
does  her  mind.  She  leaves  -with  her  readers  a 
thorough  comdetion  that  she  has  done  all  she 
could  do  to  please  and  to  instruct.  Her  poetry 
happily  combines  freshness  -with  experience, 
fancy  -with  truth.  Among  the  many  candidates 
for  that  public  favoiu-  which  is  ever  ready  to  re¬ 
ward  desert,  this  book  of  Lady  Chatterton’ s  -will 
not  be  in  the  rear. 


Lighthouses.  By  David  Stephenson,  F.E.S.E. 

Published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 
The  chapters  comprising  this  small  volume  ori¬ 
ginally  appeared  in  Good  Words.  The  author 
very  significantly  says  : — “  Every  native  of  our 
sca-gii-t  kingdom  ought  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  questions,  AVhat  do  we  owe  to  our  light¬ 
houses  ?  and  what  would  our  coimtry  be  -with¬ 
out  them  ?  but  we  suspect  that,  from  lack  of 
information,  these  questions  are  not  -riewed  -with 
the  attention  which  they  demand.”  AATien  the 
insular  position  of  om-  country  is  taken  into 
consideration,  -with  our  vast  marine,  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  warlike,  and  our  maritime  propen¬ 
sities  as  a  peojile,  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  us  who  can  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  these 
guardians  of  life  and  property.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  lighthouse  system  is  the  safeguard  of 
our  navy  and  its  commerce ;  its  extinction 
would  tend  to  the  ruin  of  both,  while  its  exten¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  desirable  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  hitherto  unprorided. 

This  history  of  lighthouses — their  origin,  con¬ 
struction,  illumination,  and  management — forms 
a  really  entertaining  little  story,  which  we 
think  the  author  has  done  well  in  gridng  to  the 
public  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  fi-om  that 
in  which  it  first  appeared.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  professional  engineer’s  scientific  account  of 
them,  as  a  popular  description  suited  to  any 
class  of  readers. 
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AOMEjq-CLATURE 

OE  PICTORIAL  ART. 

HAEMONY. 

0  define  a  term  upon  wMcli  tlie 
wfiole  world  is  at  present  at  log- 
gerlieads,  is  a  difficulty,  for  not 
only  is  tlie  world  generally  in  tlie 
greatest  perplexity  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject — tliat  is,  Hamiony  as  relat¬ 
ing  to  colours — but  tbat  profession  particu¬ 
larly  in  wbicb  coloui'  forms  one  of  the  three 
constituents  out  of  which  all  its  choicest 
productions  are  elaborated,  is  equally  at 
moot  as  to  what  may  be  haimony  or  not 
harmony. 

Notmthstanding,  therefore,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  furnish  a  definition  of  the  chief  term  he 
is  writing  on,  in  the  absence  of  which  he 
can  expect  little  credence  for  either  his  sug¬ 
gestions  or  his  assertions  ;  yet  in  tliis  par¬ 
ticular  case  his  best  definition  becomes  only 
a  theory,  amongst  many  other  theories  on 
the  same  subject,  to  be  ultimately  settled  by 
posterity,  and  to  be  admitted  to,  or  discarded 
from,  that  much  of  pure  science  which  here¬ 
after  may  be  admitted  to  displace  so  much 
of  pure  Art ;  so  much,  in  fact,  of  pure  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be  accepted  in  Heu  of  so  much 
pure  uncertainty. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  called  on  to 
write  a  definition  of  harmony,  and  finding 
himself  so  trammelled  by  theindefiniteness  of 
his  term,  he  would  have  written  some  such 
definition  as  his  definition  of  painting,  or 
the  more  honest  one,  perhaps,  of  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  definition.  The  best  definition  of 
harmony,  that  is,  chromatic  harmony,  ex¬ 
tant  is,  that  it  consists  of  relationship,  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  subordination.  If  this  definition 
may  not  be  found  somewhere  amongst  the 
writings  of  those  very  few  who  have  treated 
the  subject  of  Fine  Art  with  anything  like 
intelligence  and  power,  put  it  down  as  my 
own,  for  I  bow  to  it  most  implicitly  as  con¬ 
taining,  in  a  crude  form,  all  that  can  be 
advanced  on  so  intricate  and  so  beautiful  a 
subject,  consistently  with  chromatic  truth 
and  chromatic  beauty. 

In  opposition  to  this  one  grand  and  crude 
truth,  we  have  three  other  more  or  less  diver¬ 
gent  theories  :  the  first,  or  oldest  in  date — 
that  which  deceived  our  great  Newton — the 
prismatic  theory ;  the  second,  the  theory  of 
colour  by  accumulation,  so  beautifully 
treated  by  the  poet  Goethe  ;  and  the  third, 
the  theory  of  chromatic  harmony  by  con¬ 
trast  or  opposition,  first  enounced  by  Field, 
and  contemporaneously  illustrated  in  the 
polarisation  of  light  by  the  physiologists  of 
the  present  time. 

Of  the  first  two,  it  may  be  generally 
asserted  and  ea.sily  proved  that  they  both 
are  void  of  chromatic  character,  and  alto¬ 
gether  deficient  as  exponents  of  either 


Nature,  with  her  boundless  host  of  colours 
and  hues,  or  of  Fine  Art,  with  its  demand 
for  sentiment,  expression,  and  passion. 

It  is  almost  with  bated  breath  that  one 
dares  to  impugn  the  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  beauties  of  the  rainbow.  Before  it 
we  have  crowed  with  delight  as  children, 
as  men  we  have  looked  at  it  with  admira¬ 
tion  because  connected  with  IIolyAVrit,  and 
again  are  moved  with  similar  sensations  to 
those  which  swayed  the  spirit  of  Noah  when 
first  Avitnessing  it  from  the  surging  ark. 
But  as  painters  and  philosophers  we  must 
admit,  that,  as  a  diagram  of  disintegrated 
light — could  it  be  even  made  always  present 
in  the  heavens — we  should  sigh  for  the 
tertiaries,  the  quadrates,  and  the  thousand 
hues,  and  the  ten  thousand  tints  requisite 
to  constitute  a  palette  for  the  sorriest  imita¬ 
tion  of  multifarious  nature.  Still  reljung 
on  the  definition,  relation,  opposition,  and 
subordination,  the  capacity  of  the  prismatic 
theory,  as  exemplified  in  the  spectmm,  is 
radically  short  of  the  whole  series  of 
colours  deducible  from  the  primary  triad, 
yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  as  such  spectrum 
only  includes  those  seven  colours  detected 
by  Newton  on  his  first  discovery  that  the 
Toy  prism,  under  the  name  it  had  sustained 
for  centuries  of  the  fool’s  paradise,  was  no¬ 
thing  more  or  less  than  an  instrument 
which  determined  the  chromatic  constituents 
of  Light  itself. 

To  some  it  may  be  useful  or  satisfactory 
to  be  reminded,  that  jniniitive  colour  as 
found  in  light  is  refrangible — not  equally  so 
in  the  whole  triad,  in  which  case  it  would 
have  delivered  merely  one  darker  tint  of 
an  indefinite  colour,  and  in  one  place — but 
imequally  so,  that  is,  red  admits  of  refrac¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  one,  yellow  to  the 
extent  of  two,  and  blue  to  the  extent  of 
three.  Again,  this  refrangibility  does  not 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  perfectly 
disengage  one  colour  from  another,  or  we 
should  haA^e  had  the  spectrum  composed 
only  of  a  distinct  and  definite  band  of  each 
colour’  laid  side  by  side,  or  in  an  extreme 
case  separated  by  interspaces  of  the  colour 
of  the  ground  upon  AAhich  this  shortened 
spectrum  should  be  received.  Instead  of 
which,  with  this  limited  refrangibility,  each 
band  of  colour  is  relracted  exactly  so  much 
as  to  irlace  itself  about  one -third  on  its 
neighbouring  band.  The  progressive  in¬ 
crease  of  refrangibility  of  one,  tAVO,  and 
three,  occurs  in  the  order  of  red,  yellow, 
blue ;  therefore  red  lays  one-third  of  its 
band  over  ^^ellow,  producing  orange  at  the 
doubling  of  the  two  colours.  Yellow  doubles 
in  the  same  way  OA^er  one-tliird  of  blue, 
producing  green  at  the  doubling,  and  blue 
again  doubles  on  the  second  and  weaker 
reflected  red,  producing  Auolet. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  there  are  certainly 
many  examples  to  warrant  such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  that  nature  iieA'er  deA’elops  herself  in 
so  complete  a  manner  as  to  let  man  at  once 
into  the  secret  he  may  be  in  search  of ;  and 
this  spectrum  of  light  is  one  of  these 
examples.  If  the  rate  of  refrangibility,  in¬ 
stead  of  1,  2,  3,  had  been  3,  6,  9,  wo  .should 
haA’e  had  Newton  coming  to  us  with  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  been  saved  much  per¬ 
plexity,  while  it  had  been  a  much  more 
perfect  groiindAvork  to  start  from.  Chro¬ 
matism  had  adA’anced  at  double  the  rate  it 
has  made,  and  harmony  as  a  part — if  not  the 
whole  object  of  it — might  be  by  this  time 
an  acknowledged  science.  Colourists  would 
haA’e  soon  discoA’ered  the  mode  of  producing 
the  doubling  colours,  orange,  green,  and 
violet,  as  the  secondaries,  as  they  haA’e  the 
mode  of  producing  the  tertiaries,  russet, 
citrine,  and  olwe  (called  the  tertiary  red, 
tertiary  yellow,  and  tertiary  blue),  as  well 


as  the  quadrates,  citrine-russet,  citiine- 
oliA’e,  and  russet-olree. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  here,  that  in  chro¬ 
matic  science  these  four  triads,  from  the 
primitives  to  the  quadrates,  should  aU  be 
considered  as  hona  fide  colour’s  :  hues  being 
tilings  quite  apart  from  colours,  though 
necessarily  ramifying  themselves  exten- 
•swely  in  those  combinations  foiming  the 
more  complex,  poetical,  and  morbid  har¬ 
monies,  and  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  works  of  the  most  accomplished  coloui’ist  s . 
It  may  appear  strange  that  as  amongst  the 
Itahans  you  cannot  find  a  single  painter 
who,  as  a  general  usage,  adopts  this  morbid 
style  of  colouring,  yet  from  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  we  derive  the  term  “  morbidezza,” 
generally  applied  as  a  high  eulogy  where  the 
faintest  blush  of  this  quality  betrays  itself. 

But  to  return  to  what  is  more  immediately 
involved  in  the  prismatic  theory.  In 
physics  it  is  a  great  thing  to  haA’e  deter¬ 
mined  not  only  the  chromatic  constituents 
of  light,  but  by  the  self-same  blow  to  be 
able  to  assign  the  measiued  and  exact  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  each  particular  colour  to  its 
particular  amount  of  refrangibility.  In 
physics  it  is  eA’erything ;  in  Ai’t,  and  in  Fine 
Ai’t  e, specially,  it  is  nothing.  A  painter  and 
colourist  coiild  well  afford  to  haA’e  never 
knoAWi  of  the  analysis,  and  as  far  as  his  art 
goes,  never  to  have  seen  a  rainbow  nor  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  prismatic  theorj’.  In¬ 
deed  in  this  last  respect  he  would  be  much 
better  off ;  as  it  is,  he  has  merely  had  his 
ears  tickled,  his  perception  confused,  and 
perhaps  his  practice  pertui’bed.  The  grounds 
upon  which  these  objections  rest  are,  in  the 
first  place,  the  coloius  produced  by  pris¬ 
matic  means  are  only  a  ]oair  of  triads  in 
lieu  of  two  pairs.  In  the  next  place,  and 
this  is  in  eA'ery  respect  conclustye — before 
the  face  of  the  definition,  relation,  opposition, 
and  subordination — as,  though  it  admits  of 
opposition,  of  green  to  red,  Auolet  or  pm-ple 
to  yellow,  and  orange  to  blue,  it  does  not 
by  any  contriA'ance  admit  of  subordination. 
Neither  does  it  again  admit  of  more  than  an 
imperfect  relation — the  ultimate  relation¬ 
ship  of  closely  approximating  colours,  such 
as  a  hue  of  yellow  orange  to  yellow,  of  a 
blue  purple  to  blue,  or  a  red  pm’ple  to  red, 
hues  of  any  sort  being  impossible  under  the 
arrangement  through  which  we  obtain  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  belonging  as  they  do 
to  the  fullest  chromatic  scale.  I  say  the 
‘  ‘  fullest,  ’  ’  although  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  render  a  scale  which  should 
include  the  hues  along  AAntli  the  twoNo  ac¬ 
credited  colours.  lYithout  feeling  any  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  old  Romans  had 
access  to  the  prism,  it  is  quite  certain  they 
had  the  rainbow,  and  it  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  they  were  as  much  struck  with  it 
as  ourselA’CS,  and  looked  rqron  it  in  the 
light  of  a  heaA’enly  messenger  to  teach 
man  the  art  and  mystery  of  colouring.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  their  large  works  they 
unscrupulously  admit  into  one  pictru’e  the 
three  primitiA’es  as  well  as  the  three  secon¬ 
daries  forrrrd  in  the  prismatic  scale,  birt  rrot 
firrther ;  analogously  Avith  the  early  Greeks, 
who  irr  mrrsic  adrrritted,  or  felt  no  occasion 
for  more  than,  five  tones  or  rrotes  irr  rrrrrsic, 
thorrgh  how  the  one  coirld  pirt  rrp  with  sirclr 
rrrusic  or  the  other  with  such  colorrr,  has 
puzzled  equally  the  pairrters  and  the  mrrsi- 
cians  of  the  present  da3’.  The  critics  alone 
have  found  in  both  therrres  for  errlogA'.  The 
professors  in  both  arts,  however,  haA'e  held 
their  tongues  and  preserA'cd  their  peace. 
The  critics  irr  painting  still  adlrere  to  the 
assertion  that  tlris  Eonran  style  of  colouring 
is  in  itseK  essentiallA’  grand,  arrd  conse¬ 
quently  in  ever’A’  respect  ajrpropriate  to  the 
grand  or  historic  style.  It  were  well  if  a 
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music  of  five  notes  could  be  got  up,  espe¬ 
cially  for  tbe  delectation  of  tbe  coarse 
nerves  of  these  same  yezedists.  It  were 
superfluous  to  advance  more  than  has  been 
said  in  opposition  to  tbe  prismatic  theory, 
though  we  must  be  still  content  to  hear  of 
an  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  colour  of 
a  pictiu’e  described  as  truly  prismatic,  a 
quahty  only  attainable  under  the  most  con¬ 
summate  management  of  the  four-  chromatic 
triads,  elaborated  in  conformitj’'  with  har¬ 
monic  laws,  intuitively  developing  them¬ 
selves  thi’ough  the  original  schemes  of 
chromatic  and  special  organisms,  like  those 
of  Eubens  on  the  natural,  and  Titian  on  the 
occasionally  morbid  set  of  tones,  and  neither 
of  whom,  it  may  be  imagined,  could  ever 
go  wrong. 

It  is  a  thing  to  bo  regretted  that  neither 
Titian  nor  Eubens  had  ever  written  a  word 
about  colour- ;  but  it  is  to  be  imagined  that 
the  next  reaUy  great,  and  at  the  same  time 
original,  coloru’ist  may,  in  Iris  tur-n,  also  go 
down  to  the  grave  vdthout  once  di-eaming 
of  saying  a  word  upon  the  one  subject  with 
which  he  never  had  any  difficulty,  but  over 
which  he  possessed  intuitive  instinct  and 
never-failirrg  grower.  It  is  thus  that  we 
might  never  obtain  the  power  of  colouring 
from  a  colom-ist,  any  more  than  we  might 
obtain  the  irower  of  walking  from  a  first- 
rate  jiedestrian.  Two  more  instances  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  natur-e  constantly  throws 
in  the  path  to  knowledge  ! 

As  the  theor-j’-  of  prismatic  harmony — 
as  filrrstrated  by  the  spectrum — is  accom- 
parried  by  a  descent  from  red  to  blue,  so  the 
theor-^'  of  colour-  by  accumrrlation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  descent  from  yellow  to  blue. 
The  theor-j"  itself  has  never  been  allowed  in 
the  hairds  of  Groethe  to  assrrme  to  be  a  theory 
of  harrrrony,  but  taking  colour  even  in  its 
lightest  state,  that  of  the  faintest  tint  of 
yellow,  to  be  dar-ker  than  light,  he  assumes, 
and  I  think  ver-j'  jrrstly,  that  by  superim¬ 
posing  a  certairr  amoirnt  of  dark  upon  fight, 
yellow  is  obtained ;  that  by  a  constantly 
increasiirg  accumrrlation  of  dark,  red  is  irext 
induced,  and  ultimately  blue ;  this,  when 
the  accirmrrlatioir  bo  perfectly  gradiral,  oc- 
currirrg  withorrt  a  break  such  as  occirrs  in 
tiro  sejjaration  of  the  colours  in  the  raiirbow, 
but  in  a  true  and  unbroken  flow  of  one 
colorrr  into  another.  IMrat  again  separates 
this  mode  of  coloru-  from  the  prismatic  mode 
is,  that  tints  occur  as  the  gradation  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  more  numerous  thair  could  bo 
(lescribed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  hrfirrite. 
Tlie  general  order,  however,  may  be  irrdi- 
cated  thrrs : — 

Ta'ght. 

Light  j'ellow. 

Middle  tone  yellow. 

1  )arker  yellow. 

Light  oi-ango. 

Middle  tint  orange. 

J  )arker  orange. 

Jaght  red. 

iMiildlo  tint  red. 

Darker  red. 

laght  violet. 

IMiildle  tint  violet. 

1  tal  ker  violet. 

Taght  blue. 

1  tal  ker  blue. 

Line. 

Instances  of  this  an-angeinent  are  forrnd  in 
nature  on  a  large  scale  in  the  evening  .sky. 
Tnde-ed  so  far  from  the  eve-niiig  .sky  being  a 
l)n>niatic  production,  the  jn-isinatic  colours 
oeeur  in  rpiite  another  order,  eommencing 
with  red  instead  of  yellow.  And  hero  we 
must  leave  frordho  with  the  ])hy.sicists,  for 
we  cannot  follow  him  in  the  search  for  har¬ 
mony,  from  sheer  lack  of  material.  The 
prismatic  scheme,  deficient  us  it  is,  gives  us 


one  more  colour,  green.  He,  however, 
establishes  Ms  claim  to  being  a  first  dis¬ 
coverer  of  tMs  mode  of  colour,  and  furnishes 
ample  illustrations  by  many  circumstances 
under  which  this  particular  mode  of  colour 
occui-s,  and  among  others  the  opal.  TMs 
mode  of  colour-  develops  itself  readily  on  a 
common  jriece  of  window  glass.  When  the 
sun  is  setting  amid  a  mass  of  tender 
yellow  hues,  breath  on  the  glass,  and  the 
yellows  will  be  reddened,  the  deeper  reds 
occurring  where  the  breath  or  steam  lies 
heaviest ;  the  breath,  m  tMs  instance, 
though  not  dark,  operating  the  accumula¬ 
tion,  by  wMch  it  seems  that  the  term  colour 
by  obstruction  would  be  as  well  as  colour 
by  accumulation ;  in  each  case  dark  is  in¬ 
duced  ;  in  the  latter  the  accumulation 
obstructs  fight  and  induces  dark.  In  the 
case  of  a  gauze  window  cui-tain,  one  or  two 
folds  induce  yellow  to  a  certain  moderate 
extent,  and  four-  or  five  folds  develop  a 
certain  delicate  tmt  of  red,  while  in  the 
hollow  of  the  deeper  folds,  where  fight  is 
altogether  excluded,  you  get  a  tint  more 
like  blue  than  any  other  coloiu-.  We  are 
mostly  much  too  dogmatical  in  assigning 
some  one  particular  cause  of  one’s  ovm  dis¬ 
covery  as  the  true  if  not  the  only  soui-ce  of 
some  particular  phenomenon,  and  so  with 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  colour,  we 
have,  it  is  very  likely,  assigned  its  cause 
too  generally  to  refraction.  I  shall  be  vei-y 
much  surprised,  and  in  some  measui-e  dis¬ 
appointed,  if  there  be  not  discovered  at  least 
three  distinct  causes,  or  modes  of  colour-, 
the  more  so  as  natiu-o  is  so  prone  to  work 
by  trmes.  Already  two  distmet  modes  of 
colour  have  been  reported  and  described  in 
following  tMs  path  in  search  of  what  is  in¬ 
trinsically  harmonious,  that  is,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  of  chromatism,  which  shall 
have  for  its  basis  relation,  opposition,  and 
subordination. 

Field,  the  chromatist,  in  taMng  the  most 
popular  view  of  the  sirbject  irossible  to  be 
taken,  masmuch  as  it  is  an  allowance  of 
the  general  opinion  of  the  unlearned  world 
at  large,  enounces  a  tliird,  that  is,  “colour 
inherent,  as  discoverable  in  pigments.”  The 
physiologists,  however,  will  not  howto  tMs, 
but  will  have  it  to  depend  altogether  on 
molecular  structure  and  arrangement,  by 
which  one  specific  arrangement  refuses  to 
give  any  other  colour  but  red,  another 
yellow,  and  another  blue,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  four  tiiads,  maMng  twelve ;  some 
thousand  hues  and  tints  from  each  up  to 
infinity.  A  great  many  distinct  niolecular 
arrangemonts,  you  will  say  !  But,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  all  unappreciable  num¬ 
bers,  as  this  mode  of  nature  may  be  infinite, 
the  unlearned  woi'ld,  in  the  huge  number  of 
which  I  include  myself,  say — ‘  ‘  But  all  your 
coloiirs  by  molecular  ari-angement  go  out  in 
the  dark,  and  require  fight  to  again  produce 
them.”  “True,”  answers  the  philosoiMer, 
“we  reqmi’e  fight  to  reproduce  them,  as 
colour  itself  is  nothing  more  in  tMs  case 
than  the  refraction  of  fight  from  molecular 
su])erficos:  without  fight  we  have  no  colour.” 
This  .system  has  been  supported  by  the 
assertion,  that  in  some  jicrsons  born  blind 
the  nei-vous  system  is  so  exqm.sitely  fine, 
as  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  on  any,  or, 
at  least,  .some  ])articular  colotu-s  by  touch 
alone.  I  must  confess  to  never  having 
seen  this  successfully  proved,  and  think 
that  few  scientific  pei-sons  would  either 
assert  it  as  a  fact,  or  i-isk  their  i-epirtation 
on  its  ju’oof.  1  Icre  is  another  circumstance 
of  some  weight,  which  naturally  .suggests 
itself  as  a  fitting  one  for  consideration,  in 
connection  with  the  theory  that  all  colour 
is  derivable  from  refraction  of  fight  alone, 
pigmental  as  well  as  prismatic  ;  that  is,  if 


pigmental  colour  bo  derivable  fr  om  refrac¬ 
tion,  merely  using  the  molecular  atom  as  a 
prism,  how  comes  it  that  pigmental  colour 
embraces  the  fom-  triads,  all  hues  and  all 
tints,  while  the  prismatic  colours  got  by 
refr-action  embrace  ordy  two  triads  ?  It  is 
generally  a  losing  game  to  set  up  pertina¬ 
ciously  an  isolated  opiMon  of  youi-  own, 
against  the  uMted  cfictum  of  a  scientific 
phalanx.  But  imder  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  antagoMstic  facts,  I  can 
only  say  for  myseK,  wonderfrd  if  true ;  and 
that  it  is  only  to  bo  accounted  for  under 
another  fact — that  at  present  comparatively 
little  is  known  on  the  subject  generally, 
theoretically,  or  practically,  the  last  term 
to  be  considered,  as  in  the  sense  of  its  har¬ 
mony,  in  regard  to  the  art  of  painting.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  eminent  lecturer.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tjmdal,  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
subject  m  hand,  unpopular  as  it  may  appear, 
from  its  abstract  nature,  in  an  age  so  perti¬ 
naciously  addicted  to  the  j)ractically  pro¬ 
ductive.  If,  for  instance,  it  would  make 
soap,  or  offer  a  cheap  substitute  for  cotton 
or  paper,  the  affafr-  might  be  expected  in 
full  and  lunfinous  solution  in  a  year  or  so. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  present  we  have  not, 
in  so  full  and  acknowledged  a  state  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  taken  out  of  the  realms  of  Ai-t, 
and  placed  definitively  in  that  of  science, 
any  system  of  colour  in  the  sense  in  wMch 
is  taken  chromatic  harmony.  We  have 
merely  three  distinct  modes  of  colour,  all 
equally  satisfactory  and  interesting  to  the 
physiological  world.  They  are,  colour  by 
refraction,  due  to  Newton,  colom-  by  accu¬ 
mulation,  due  to  Goethe,  and  colour  by 
excitation. 

TMs  last  mode  of  coloru-  has  been  used 
in  support  of  a  theory,  that  nature  herself 
suggests  a  perfect  harmony  to  any  one 
colour,  by  exciting  the  retina  by  it  m  a 
MMd  state,  and  then  suddenly  taMng  the 
vision  off  the  colour,  and  directing  it — the 
vision — to  a  neutral  or  wMte  surface. 

The  supporters  of  tMs  theory  insist, 
that  exciting  the  eye  thus  by  an  intense 
red  uj)  to  its  full  endui-ance,  a  spectrum  of 
green  is  produced  on  the  neutral  sru-face, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  colours  of  the 
primary  triad,  a  puri^le  spectrrun  resulting 
from  yellow.  Now  tMs  may,  or  may  not, 
be  all  right  as  far  as  the  facts  go,  though  I 
venture  to  assume  it  to  be  all  wrong. 
There  is  a  very  characteristic  sajfing,  not 
intended  here  to  be  taken  in  its  offensive 
sense,  “  Give  a  rogue  enough  tether,  and 
he  will  hang  Mmself.”  It  certainly  is 
generally  the  case,  that  no  men  have  so 
much  to  retract  as  those  who  escape  un¬ 
answered.  Here  is  an  instance.  Allowing 
for  the  nonce  that  this  first  opening  of  the 
theory  be  right,  and  that  red,  endured  up 
to  an  exciting  extent,  produces  a  spectrum 
of  green,  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
which,  in  making  the  next  step  forward, 
assumes  that  the  inverse  of  the  fii-st  propo¬ 
sition  takes  place  ?  that  is,  that  by  exciting 
the  eye  by  a  full  and  brilliant  green,  a 
specti'um  of  red  is  produced ;  that  pru-ple 
produces  a  spectrum  of  yellow,  and  that 
orange  produces  a  .spectrum  of  blue  ?  The 
untenableness  of  tins  continuation  of  the 
theory  up  to  any  useful  extent  will  be  thus 
exemplified,  I  think.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  possibility  that  a  primary  cause  might 
in'odneo  a  secondary  effect ;  but  difficult,  if 
not  imjiossible,  to  imagine  that  a  secondary 
cause  should  produce  a  primary  effect,  such 
as  the  production  of  a  red  spectrum  by  the 
excitation  of  green. 

The  double  fallacy  of  tMs  theory  of  colour 
by  excitation,  derives  itself  firstly  fr-om  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  the 
.spectra  evoked,  and  then  (as  to  their  being 
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a  modo  of  harmonj')  from  tire  fact  tliat  the 
spectra,  as  stated  to  be  jiroducod,  are  in 
direct  opirosition  to  the  colours  producing 
them,  failing,  therefore,  to  result  in  a  har¬ 
mony.  Ill  regard  to  the  vivacity  of  colour 
in  the  spectra,  nearly  everjlhing  depends 
on  an  abnormal  -vision,  the  greater  excita¬ 
bility  of  the  organ  producing  the  greater 
■vivacity  in  the  spectra.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  much  and  incessant  care  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  conducted,  and  always  with 
strict  reference  to  the  state  of  the  organ  to 
be  submitted  to  any  experiment.  And,  as 
the  immortal  Mrs.  Glass  says,  “first  catch 
your  hare,”  that  is,  in  oui’  case,  be  sure 
you  have  a  subject  until  a  perfect  apjirecia- 
tion  of  not  only  the  single  triad  of  primaiies, 
but  the  whole  four  triads  together ;  so  that 
the  little  difference  between  the  colour  olive, 
and  a  hue  of  blue  olive,  yellow  olive,  or  red 
olive,  shall  be  immediately  appreciable. 
With  an  eye  thus  constituted,  it  will  be 
at  once  perceived  that  the  colours  green, 
purple,  and  oiunge,  are  exaggerations  of 
hues  just  trending  on  green,  jiurple,  and 
orange,  instead  of  the  hona  fide  colours 
themselves ;  and  that  the  comphmentaries  to 
the  secondaries,  puiyile,  green,  and  orange, 
instead  of  being  spectra  of  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  will  be  at  most  citiine  to  the  purple, 
russet  to  the  green,  and  olive  to  the  orange. 

It  seems  cruel  and  heartless  to  endeavour 
to  reverse,  or  seriously  alter,  so  amiable  a 
theory  as  that  embraced  under  the  phi’ase, 
“  colour  by  excitation,”  and  which  has  for 
its  rhost  potent  ground-work  a’  fact  as  -vdde 
as  nature  itself, — that  all  organised  things 
have  -ydthin  themselves,  when  in  a  normal 
state,  the  powers  of  repi'oduction,  self-sus- 
tension,  alle-viation,  and  cui’e.  And  thus  is 
it  most  eloquently  argued  :  the  eye  having 
received  a  temporary  hurt  under  the  too 
great  excitement  of  the  colour  red,  cures 
itself  by  conjuring  up  a  spectrum  of  the  two 
remaining  colours,  yellow  and  blue,  result¬ 
ing  in  green,  and  capable  of  allaying  the  irri¬ 
tation  caused  by  an  excess  of  red.  I  have 
said  eloquently  argued  ;  it  would  be  well  if 
rationally  could  be  substituted  for  eloquently. 
But  does  it  not,  in  going  no  further,  suggest 
itself,  that  the  whole  gist  of  the  subject  has 
dropped  through  a  huge  hole  in  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  left  nothing  within  besides  a 
hurt,  and  its  cure.  We  have  in  this  case 
nothing  analogous  to  hurts  by  red  and 
cures  by  green,  nor  hurts  by  green  and 
ciu’es  by  red ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  that 
we  have  to  do  -with  here,  is  a  perfectly 
normal  and  pleasurable  state  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions,  operated  through  the  means  of  well- 
adjusted  and  intelligent  harmony.  We 
really  do  not  want  to  poison  ourselves  on 
red,  in  order  to  be  cured  by  green ;  nor  to 
poison  ourselves  on  green,  in  order  to  be 
cured  by  red.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
(which  may  be  doubted)  to  imbibe  one 
colour  to  an  extent  that  would  demand  an 
equivalent  in  another,  -we  should  prefer  the 
edible  harmony  to  the  indigestible  opposi¬ 
tion — that  harmony  which  grows  on  what 
it  feeds,  and  is  ever  athii’st  for  a  healthful 
more. 

If  it  were  intended  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  “  colour  by  excitation,”  on  which  to  erect 
a  system  of  harmony,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  four  triads,  and  if', 
on  finding  that  the  asserted  red  spectrum,  as 
a  complimentary  opposition  to  green,  be  not 
really  a  red,  but  merely  a  russet,  to  assign  to 
it  that  colour ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  others. 
And  the  amended  colour  of  russet,  in  lieu  of 
red,  would  be,  indeed,  one  out  of  two  of 
the  most  correct  harmonies  to  green.  But 
the  theory  itself  is  now  so  well  kno-wn, 
and  ■^■ill  continue  for  some  considerable 
time  to  remain  so,  that  it  had  better  be  let 


alone  in  its  jirimitive  state,  and  together 
with  it  its  supposed-to-be-evolved  spectra 
of  oppositions ;  in  this  state  it  will  serve 
the  better  as  a  monument  of  one  of  the 
gravest  errors  against  which  we  have 
knocked  orm  heads  in  search  of  chromatic 
haimony,  —  its  great  and  radical  defect 
being  the  attempt  to  im^iose  upon  common 
sense  an  opposition  for  a  harmony,  an  op¬ 
position  without  either  relationshiji  or  sub¬ 
ordination.  For  a  most  complete  manual 
of  tills  theory,  there  is  nothing  in  print 
equal  to  Field’s  “  Chromatography.”  The 
construction  of  the  work  is  conducted  on  a 
system  of  perfect  sequences,  beautifully 
tabularised,  and  illustrated  by  coloured 
diagrams  from  the  primaiy  triad  down  to 
the  quadi-ates ;  while  another  series  gives 
the  four  tiiads  in  harmony,  or,  if  you 
like,  ojiposition.  I  shall  never  regret  the 
time  spent  in  completely  mastering  this 
chi’oniatic  compendium,  as  not  until  this 
was  done,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  its 
being  done,  did  the  tiuth  of  a  completely 
new  theory  make  itself  apparent.  After 
trjdng  in  vain  to  digest  the  opjiosition  as  a 
harmony,  and  arguing  as  a  young  man, 
with  Field  himself,  on  the  impossibilities 
of  the  system,  I  was  forcibly  struck  -vith 
the  idea  that  the  limitation  itseK  of  one 
harmony  to  each  primitive  colour  was  in 
itself  decidedly  adverse  to  the  probability 
that  the  theory  were  truly  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  And  here,  though  Field 
at  once  admitted  the  potency  of  analogy  as  an 
argument,  having  pre-viously  written  a  paper 
or  essay  to  prove  the  analogon  to  be  a  third 
organon  in  logic,  he  constantly  recru’red  to 
the  eye  as  being  the  sole  arbiter  in  the 
matter  of  harmony,  whose  judgment  was 
to  be  considered  as  supreme,  and  -vlthout 
apjreal.  His  impression  was  evidently  based 
on  the  extra  vivacity  to  be  expected  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  opponents,  instead  of 
bringing  into  juxtaposition  what  he  called 
“  merely”  harmonies.  This  qualifjdng  term, 
“merely,”  at  once  opened  my  eyes  some¬ 
what  wider,  and  I  necessarily  concluded, 
thoirgh  I  hope  not  ungeirerously,  that  my 
mentor  in  colour  for  the  time  being  was,  at 
the  bottom,  irr  search  rather  of  impressive¬ 
ness,  or  vivacity,  thair  harmony. 

The  future  of  rny  artistic  life  from  this 
time  was  devoted,  as  a  chief  point,  to  in¬ 
quiries  on  this  sole  subject.  Field  had  the 
rare  sagacity  to  select  the  oirly  form  of 
diagram  in  which  to  embody  the  triads  of 
the  chromatic  scale,  and  to  brirrg  them  irrto 
immediate  and  diversified  contact.  This 
form,  therefore,  the  triangle,  was  continued, 
and  out  of  which  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  new  and  more  correct 
system  of  harmony  was  likely  to  develop 
itself.  It  was  thought,  again,  as  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  hues  of  airy  description 
whatever  shouldbe  most  carefullyand  scrupu¬ 
lously  refused  admission  into  this  category 
of  acknowledged  colours,  for  much  confusiorr  j 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  rrncertaiirty  in  j 
our  mode  of  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
colour,  such  as  using  too  exterrsively  the 
term  colour,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
limitedly  ;  some  using  the  term  coloru’  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  throe  primaries,  some  in¬ 
cluding  the  secondaries,  as  Ne-wton  has 
done,  but  nearl}"  every  one  refusing  the  tor- 
tiaries  and  quadrates  a  place,  except  as 
hues,  and  all  the  world,  generally  speaking, 
indiscriminately  applying  tint,  shade,  hue, 
blush,  and  some  others,  to  indicate  some 
specific  state  of  a  colour,  to  wliich  one  term 
alone  would  only  be  strictly  applicable. 
Some  persons  may  say,  iriasnruch  as  they 
have  very  high  authority  for  doiirg  so,  “A 
rose  by  any  other  name  would  srrrell  as 
sweet,”  but  it  is  sirggested,  irr  a  treatise  on 


^  scents,  it  worrld  not  exactly  do  to  call  the 
rose  an  orrion,  nor  a  tulip.  In  colours,  at 
any  rate,  we  call  the  whole  foru’  triads 
■  coloirrs,  and  have  high  authority  for  doirrg 
so,  if  Ne-wton  bo  considered  an  authority. 
But  having  gone  -vith  Ne-wton  so  far  as 
the  first  departrrre  from  the  primaries — the 
secondaries — why  stop  there  P  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  triads  are  arrived  at  by  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  same  process  or  principle 
by  which  we  arrived  at  the  secondaries.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  not  go  further  still  P 
We  have  not  the  least  objection ;  but  Field 
very  justly  says  that  all  furiher  duplexing 
of  the  colours  results  irr  indefinite  greys. 
Indeed,  the  quadrate  rrisset  blue,  being  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  scale,  is  of  itself  a 
'  colour  sonrewhat  difficult  to  pronourrcc. 
Let  us  accept,  then,  the  whole  four  quad¬ 
rates  as  accredited  coloius,  the  primaries 
,  being  full  and  brilliant,  and  the  tertiarics 
and  quadrates  more  or  less  low  and  melan¬ 
choly,  and  all  derived  from  the  primaries, 
not  on  any  arbitrary  or  preconceived  notiorr 
of  what  a  colour-  ought  to  be,  but  in  strict  and 
sequential  cornbinatiorrs  of  half  and  half  of 
each  colorrr  of  every  triad,  that  is,  equal 
parts  irr  force  of  colour  of  every  one  colorrr 
in  a  triad ;  the  primaries  r  esrrlting  irr 
secondaries,  the  secondaries  producing  ter- 
tiaries,  and  the  tertiaries  qiradrates. 

The  best  rrrode  for  a  student  irr  harmony 
to  pursue,  to  test  the  impression  producible 
by  any  nirrrrber  of  combirrations  of  these 
colours  in  immediate  contact,  is  to  prepare 
a  number  of  good-sized  equilateral  triangles 
in  a  stout,  say  twelve-sheet,  moirnting  board 
or  card  paper,  with  some  of  the  triarrgles 
double  the  size  of  others.  Paint  on  each  of 
these,  either  in  oil  or  water-colours,  a  single 
triad  only,  so  that  when  comjrlete,  by  means 
of  a  hole  in  the  centre,  they  nray  be  throwrr 
on  a  peg  in  the  centre  of  another  panel  irr 
wood,  and  capable  of  being  trrrned  roirrrd 
■without  troirble.  By  this  method  every 
conceivable  combination  of  the  accredited 
colours  may  be  obtained,  their  accruacy 
tested,  and  the  mind  exercised  on  the  har¬ 
monious,  and  inharmorriorrs,  contacts  ;  arrd 
by  tlris  mearrs  the  mind,  thorrgh  it  nray  rrot 
be  exquisitely  organised  for  harmonic  airpre- 
ciation,  will  natiually  obtain  a  preference 
for  some  conrbinations  over  others,  arrd 
most  probably  a  more  correct  orre  tharr  if 
permitted  to  remain  unjrractised ; — it  will 
find  itself  gradirally  enrichirrg  in  its  mrmber 
and  variety  of  corrrbinatiorrs,  and  possibly 
in  its  2rower  over  general  harmony  arrd  in¬ 
telligence  ;  hanrrony  being  nothing  mor’c 
nor  less  than  chromatic  irrtelligence,  either 
instinctive,  scierrtific,  errrpirical,  or  all  three. 

This  was  the  nrode  adopted  irr  searchirrg 
anrorrgst  the  conrbinations  offered  by  the 
lull  scale  for  a  cast  irr  -ulrich  all  the  corr- 
tacts  would  admit  (by  reference  to  the 
nrrmbei’s  of  their  constitirents)  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship,  oirjrosition,  and  sirbordiiratiorr. 
Take,  for  example,  the  primary  red.  Ac- 
cor'ding  to  the  harmonic  diagram,  it  has  a 
contact  -with  three  harmonic  colours — ci¬ 
trine,  olive,  and  citrine-olive — two  tertiaries 
and  a  qirach-ate.  Irr  the  two  tertiaries  the 
srrbordirrate  mrmber  of  the  red  is  as  two  to 
eight,  and  in  the  qrradrate  citrirre-olive  the 
same,  vide  the  Table  2  of  constitirents ; 
a,nd  this  amount  of  suborilination  obtains 
throughout  the  whole  scale.  Hanrrony  irr 
coloru’,  therefore,  has  for  its  basis  what 
some  would  call  a  mysterious  corrrbirration 
of  numbers,  productive  of  arr  irrtelligerrt 
variety,  and  resulting  in  harmony  strictly 
arralogous  -with  what  is  called  chromatism 
in  musical  movement  bv  transition.* 

J.  B.  Pyxe. 

*  To  be  ccntinuecl. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE 

SOCIETY  OF  FEITALE  ARTISTS. 

This  Societj’  opened  its  ninth  exhibition  to  the 
public  on  the  28th  of  January'.  Like  all  similar 
institutions,  it  has  its  own  proper  circle  of  sup¬ 
porters  ;  but  unlike  certain  others,  some  of  the 
soundest  talent  it  displays  is  unconnected  with 
the  Societj'  more  nearly  than  bj^  contribution  ; 
and  yet  the  names  of  even  these  exhibitors,  how 
worthy  soever  of  public  notice,  were  unknown 
before  their  just  claims  to  distinction  were  set 
forth  by  this  institution.  The  catalogue,  'v^dthal, 
contains  names  that  have  long  been  lionom-able 
in  Art ;  and  the  works  to  which  these  names  are 
now  appended  sustain  them  in  the  odour  of 
repute.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  real  value 
of  its  productions  is  the  surest  evidence  that 
the  institution  has  not  existed  wdthout  having 
effected  a  great  measure  of  good ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  enhancement  is  only  partial. 
Lady  artists  are  not  sufficiently  ambitious  of 
excelling  in  figure  composition.  Flowers  and 
“  still  life  ”  form  a  proportion,  too  marked,  of  this 
collection;  but  in  justice  to  these,  it  must  be 
said,  that  very  many  of  them  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  eye  by  the  most  graceful  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  the  most  moving  tenderness  of  de¬ 
scription.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  of  the 
ulterior  disadvantage  to  themselves  of  so  many 
being  followers  of  Persephone  —  emulously 
gathering  sweets  in  the  fields  of  Enna,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  e^•ils  for  which  our  Schools  of  De¬ 
sign  have  to  answer.  The  merit  of  the  works  of 
which  we  speak  is  of  every  degree ;  thus  those 
that  are  low  in  the  scale  have  no  chance  of 
attracting  attention.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  a  few  professors  in  this  section  has  called  up 
crowds  of  others,  especially  ladies  who  asiiire 
to  bright  honour  in  the  same  path ;  but  already 
many  must  feel  themselves  distanced  in  the  race. 
What  we  have  already  said,  and  what  we  now 
repeat  in  one  word  is,  that  there  is  a  noble 
field  open  for  landscape  Art  of  high  character  to 
those  Englishwomen  who  may  not  choose  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  study  from  the  life. 

iMiss  Gillies  contributes  this  season  but  one 
drawing,  ‘  A  Young  Knight  ’  (77),  in  a  full  suit 
of  jdate-armour.  The  novelty  of  this  kind  of 
study  for  a  lady  leads  us  to  look  esiiecially  at 
the  equipment,  which  is  made  out  even  to  the 
graven  ornamentation  on  the  steel.  iJIiss  Gillies 
is  most  happy  in  her  diversity  of  subjects,  and 
the  success  with  which  she  sets  forth  her  ideas. 
There  are,  by  a  lady  who  veils  herself  in  the 
initials  E.  V.  P>.,  three  admirable  etchings — ‘A 
Dream  ’  (221),  ‘  Arcadia  ’  (22.3),  and  ‘Fragments’ 
(233),  remarkable  for  a  much  richer  vein  of 
thought  than  that  by  which  the  great  proportion 
of  the  poetry  of  Art  is  animat(;d.  In  ‘  Arcadia,’ 
we  find  a  young  bacchanal  amid  a  shower  of 
luscious  fruits ;  and  in  ‘  Fragments,’  the  youthful 
S.aviour  is  the  principal  character.  The  two 
bitter  would  yiaint  extrcmt  ly  well  ;  but  such  is 
till  perfection  of  the  etching,  that  they  might 
thu.*^  lose  in  jierspicuity.  ‘  Dcatrice  INIary 
]-'lorcnce’  (18S),  and  ‘The  ’’f'oung  Archer’  (182), 
by  Mrs.  K.  Ward,  appear  to  be  bidlliant 
jiortrait '  of  cliildi'cn,  showing  a  well-matured 
accoinjilishin'nt  in  this  dejiartment.  Miss 
Swift’s  two  jiicturcs,  ‘ 'i’wo  Heads  better  than 
fine,’  and  ‘  A  Stiteb  in  'I'iine  saves  Nine,’  arc  in 
coiitin  .  cion  of  the  humble  life  incident  wdiencc 
she  clci-ts  to  draw  her  subject  matter.  These 
v.iiik  :  arc  far  preferable  to  those  of  last  yiar, 
ina  -much  a  the  evecut  ion  is  much  more  careful, 
imil  the  c/i/.ovMr»o-o  not  less  successful.  ‘  A  Little 
(rlciiier’  ■'f.''  ,  -Mr-.  I’ackhousc,  is  jiictoiially 
more  pi  1  feet  tlian  anything  wc  have  ever  seen 
under  this  name,  the  figure  being  entire,  and 
refiev  d  by  a  well-painted  sylvan  background. 
■Ml...  Nils  ,M oiler 'a  name  now  to  us)  exhibits 
‘  In  ‘ruition’  'I'iH '  a  work  ajiparcntly  showing 
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works,  but  these  examples  are  somewhat  hard. 
In‘  Returning  from  Co  vent  Garden,’  (167),  Miss 
G.  Swift,  are  the  elements  of  a  good  picture, 
but  it  looks  unfinished.  One  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  themes  in  the  collection  is  by  Clara  E. 
Kettle,  ‘  Cleopatra  taking  the  Asp  from  Char- 
mian’  (229),  a  large  painting  on  ivory,  worked 
out  with  the  most  studious  care.  ‘  A  French 
Flower-Girl  ’  (28),  Miss  Adelaide  Burgess,  pre¬ 
sents  the  head  of  the  figure  round,  bright,  and 
life-like ;  the  picture  in  every  way  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  works  formeily  exliibited  by  this  lady, 
who  has  also  sent  ‘The  May  Wreath’  (88), 

‘  Cat’s  Cradle  ’  (110),  &c.,  all  groat  improvements 
on  her  former  works.  ‘  The  Jew’s  Harp  ’  (41), 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Hewitt,  and  ‘  Shade  in  a  Hop 
Garden  ’  (251),  are  perhaps  less  telling  than 
others  that  have  been  already  exhibited  by  this 
artist :  the  latter,  especially,  is  a  subject  of  no 
common  difficulty.  ‘Kiss  Little  Sister’  (53), 
and  ‘  A  Little  Maid  of  Ischia  ’  (98),  Miss  Agnes 
Bouvier,  are  effective  in  relief  and  colour, 
but  deficient  in  the  thought  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  every-day  nature.  A  miniature  portrait 
of  a  young  lady  (237),  Alicia  H.  Laird,  is  a 
small  work  of  much  beauty,  and  in  another 
portrait  on  paper,  by  Miss  Lane  (93),  we  recog¬ 
nise  at  once  the  features  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
Mrs.  L.  Goodman  exhibits  life-sized  head  por¬ 
traits  in  oil  of  Mrs.  H.  Thuiburn  (168),  the 
late  James  Esdaile,  Esq.  (170),  &c.,  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  called ‘Flora’  (195).  There  is,  moreover, 
bearing  the  same  fragrant  name,  ‘  Lady  Flora  ’ 
(87),  by  Miss  A.  L.  Oakley,  but  differently 
appointed,  as  wearing  the  dress  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  ‘Jock’s  got  it’  (13),  by 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  nee  Landseer,  ‘Lassie’  (238), 
and ‘Myrtle’  (239),  Miss  Jessie  Landseer,  ai-e 
examples  of  canine  portraiture,  characterised  by 
a  marked  fellow-feeling  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Edwin  himself.  Miss  S.  S.  Warren  contributes 
some  landscapes  of  greater  artistic  power  and 
decision  of  manner  than  are  usually  met  with 
in  works  of  this  class  by  ladies,  as  ‘  Southcot 
Lane,  Berks’  (82),  ‘The  Path  through  the 
Woods’  (72),  &c.  By  Louise  Rayner,  ‘  Dm-- 
ham,  from  below  Framwellgate  Bridge,’  is  a 
very  faithful  version  of  a  mew  which,  since  the 
early  days  of  Robson,  has  been  a  favomite  with 
our  most  eminent  painters.  This  lady  exhibits 
also  ‘  Black  Gate,  Newcastle,’  and  ‘  Old  Houses 
on  Elvet  Bridge,  Durham’  (71),  skilful  in  ma¬ 
nipulation,  but  in  parts  too  black.  Other  studies 
distinguished  by  merit  of  various  degrees  are, 

‘  Near  Lugano  ’  (8),  Clara  Mitchell,  and  ‘  Lago 
Muzzano,  on  the  Luino  Road  ’  (48),  by  the  same ; 

‘  Chelsea  from  below  the  Old  Bridge  ’  (244), 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Mim-ay;  ‘Lying  to  in  Warfleet 
Creek,  Dartmouth,’  H.  A.  Seymom- ;  ‘  Loch 
Katrine’  (79),  ‘  Oaks  at  Ampthill  Park,  Beds,’ 
Mrs.  Wilson  Eustace  Patten,  and  others  by 
Miss  Gastineau  and  Miss  Bradshaw  Smith  ;  also 
‘From  the  Common,  Richmond ’.  (22),  a  dif- 
ficult,but  successfully  treated  subject,  by  Palacia 
E.  Fahey;  ‘Sketches  at  Folke.stone’  (147),  Mrs. 
Hussey  ;  ‘  Great  Mongeham,  Kent’  (242),  Miss 
Bcs.sic  Parkes  ;  ‘The  First  Sketch’  (171),  Mrs. 
Rochat ;  ‘Noon  near  Horsemonden,  Kent’ 
(171*),  Miss  C.  F.  Williams ;  ‘Rue  St.  Jean, 
Beauvais’  (187),  Mrs.  Hemming;  ‘Uncertain 
Ground’  (169),  Miss  Lefroy,  &c. 

Here,  too,  are  examples  of  flower  painting 
equal  to  the  very  best  efforts  in  this  direction, 
i  There  are  by  IMiss  Emma  Walter,  ‘  Fruits  and 
'  Flowers’  (47),  ‘Flowers  Fresh  Gathered’  (58), 
j  &e,  with  many  exquisite  flower-drawings  by 
Miss  Lane,  studies  of  rare  beauty,  as‘Dorset- 
I  shire  Growth’  (76),  ‘  Cineraiias  ’  (35);  ‘  Sum- 
'  mer  Briar  Rosi's’  (43),  Mrs.  Pfeiffer;  ‘Apple 
and  Holly  ’  (36),  Miss  A.  IM.  Fitzjamos ;  ‘  Grapes 
;  and  Aiqdiis’  (230),  ‘Hazel  Nut  and  Bramble  ’ 

I  (2361,  Miss  Helen  Coleman;  ‘Wild  Roses’ 
i  IMiss  E.  Cantelo ;  ‘  Disan-anged  Roses, 

Mi.ss  H.  Harrison;  ‘Fruit’  (226),  Mrs.  Nixon, 
ikc.  As  a  painter  of  animals  and  still  life,  Agnes 
j  Dundas  is  jiromincnt  among  ladies  :  her  dogs’ 
heads  and  dead  birds  arc  worthy  of  high  com¬ 
mendation.  On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  said  that 
till!  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
advance  greatly  in  flower-painting,  and  also  in 
a  marked  degree  in  landscape ;  but  in  personal 
narrative  the  progress  is  not  propoiiionably  re¬ 
markable. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FEOil  THE  COLLECTION  OF  W.  BASIIALL,  ESQ., 
FAEINGDON  LODGE,  PEESTON. 

THE  NOVICE. 

A.  Elmore,  E.A.,  Paintei-.  T.  Vernon,  Engraver. 

Mr.  Elmore  has  painted  two  pictures  bear¬ 
ing  the  above  title ;  one,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1843,  represents  a  young  man 
preparing  to  take  ujion  himself  monastic 
vows ;  he  is  seated  at  the  door  of  the  monas¬ 
tery,  for  whose  solitude  he  has  left  busy  life 
and  his  former  companions,  a  number  of 
whom  are  seen  in  the  distance  enjojung 
their  usual  div'ersions  :  the  world  and  the 
cloister  are  striving  for  the  mastery  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  recluse — 

“For  vlio,to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

Left  the  vt'arm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?” 

The  second  picture  is  that  engraved  here ;  it 
was  exhibited  in  1852,  and  in  both  we  find 
a  similarity  of  idea  presentedmnder  different 
forms.  In  this  later  version  the  “  novice  ” 
is  a  young  gud  ;  she  is  seated  on  a  low  bed 
in  the  slenderly-furnished  apartment,  or 
cell,  of  the  convent ;  the  room,  however,  has 
a  greater  air  of  comfort  than  that  she  will 
probably  occupy  when  the  term  of  her  novi¬ 
tiate  has  expired,  and  she  becomes  amenable 
to  all  the  strict  rules  of  the  religious  house, 
if  the  temptations  from  which  she  is  not 
altogether  yet  free  do  not  recall  her  to  the 
world  again.  Of  that  world,  with  its  gaieties 
and  its  fascinations,  she  has  a  sight  through 
the  window,  where  the  revels  of  the  carnival 
are  going  on ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  her 
thoughts,  if  not  her  heart,  are  with  the 
merry  throng ;  not  yet  are  both  sealed 
against  the  influences  of  the  scenes  and 
sounds  of  merriment,  else  the  window  would 
be  closed,  the  curtain  drawn  before  it — all 
shut  out.  But  her  eyes  are  cast — perhaps 
half  wistfully  and  half  compassionately' — on 
the  crowded  street;  the  book  of  prayer  is 
laid  aside,  her  bead-roll  hangs  listlessly  from 
the  fingers ;  the  laughter  and  the  joy  bells 
without  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  driven 
from  her  mind  all  devotion,  and  called  up 
recollections  of  the  past,  which  stiU.  retain 
something  of  their  original  sweetness. 

Through  the  open  door  of  the  cell  the 
venerable  Lady  Superior  of  the  convent, 
supported  by  a  nun,  advances  to  converse 
vuth  the  young  maiden;  jiossibly  to  read 
her  a  homily  upon  the  vanity  of  earthly 
pleasures,  taking  the  text  from  the  scene 
outside.  Beyond  these  two  figures  is  an 
open  court-yard,  which  the  small  crucifixes 
Ausible  show  to  be  the  bur^ung-place  of  the 
inmates  when  the  almost  living  death  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  stern  reality  itself ;  some 
one  bas  said  that  “a  nun  is  but  a  flower 
worked  on  black  crape — a  silver  crest  on 
a  funeral  pile.” 

The  artist  has  worked  out  his  story  in  a 
very  simple  but  very  forcible  manner ;  he 
has  surrounded  it  wuth  nothing  which  is 
inconsistent  with  its  truth.  The  maiden  is 
placed,  as  it  were,  between  two-  opposing 
powers  :  the  votaries  of  pleasure  calling  her 
back  to  the  allurements  of  the  world  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  aged  abbess 
advancing  with  feeble  step,  to  enforce  a 
continuance  in  that  path  which,  according 
to  the  monastic  creed,  is  the  only  certain 
way  to  peace  here,  and  a  glorious  immor¬ 
tality  in  the  fife  to  come.  The  manner  in 
which  the  principal  figui’e  is  lighted  up  and 
brought  away  from  the  background  is  most 
masterly ;  in  fact,  the  chiaroscuro  thi’oughout 
is  excellently  managed. 
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GERMAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 


F.  W.  SCHADOW,  VEIT,  AND  SCIINOER. 

'  HESE  three  painters  are  brought  together 
into  one  group  in  order  to  complete  the 
historic  narrative.  In  previous  papers, 
Cornelius  and  Overbeck  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  as  chiefs  of  the  school.  The  names  of 
Schadow,  Veit,  and  Schnorr  are  now  added  as 
accessory  characters  to  fill  up  the  remaining 
gaps  in  the  pictiu'e.  The  sacred  pictorial 
drama  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  put  upon 
the  stage  of  Europe,  had  been  cast  in  several 
acts  and  divided  into  sundry  scenes,  and  many 
were  the  players  needed  to  give  finish  to  the 
parts.  A  strong  artist  company  had  been 
gathered  together  from  the  chief  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many,  enthusiasts  who  believed  in  a  mission  and  sought  for  a 
vocation,  and  were  eager  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  zealous  leaders  as  apostles  or  martjws  in  the  cause  of 
Art  regenerate.  Of  the  bodily  aspect  of  these  eccentric  men  as  they 
walked  the  streets  of  Eome,  and  of  their  mental  habits  when  secluded 
in  cloister  studios,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  preserve  the  traditions 
which  stUl  sui’vive  among  their  former  and  favourite  haunts. 

Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Schadow,  Veit,  Schnorr,  Pforr,  Vogel,  and 
Wiichter,*  the  compact  band  of  German  painters  settled  in  Eome 
in  the  first  and  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  were  not  in 
their  younger  years  guiltless  of  affectation,  or  of  the  vanity  which 
seeks  to  gain  the  eye  of  the  world  through  singularity.  By  an 
assumption,  a  failing  often  incident  to  partial  and  one-sided  know¬ 
ledge,  and  through  a  boasting,  the  frequent  fault  of  youthful 
assurance,  when  unchecked  by  the  discii)line  which  exi^erience 
supplies — sins  of  which  their  namesakes,  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  of 
England,  were  in  subsequent  days  guilty — the  German  neophytes 
provoked  criticism,  derision,  and  calumny.  It  is  said  they 
assumed  antique  costumes,  that  their  manners  bespoke  pretence, 
and  that  the  epithets  by  which  they  wished  to  be  distinguished 
were  open  to  the  charge  of  conceit.  Assru’edly  such  terms  as 
“the  old  and  new,  the  German  and  Eoman  painters,”  or  “the  new 
German  religious  and  patriotic  artists”  were  well  calculated  to  rouse 
the  derision  of  enemies.  Thus  these  tyros,  not  exempt  from  the 


weakness  of  coxcombs,  were  nicknamed  “Nazaiites,”  because, 
as  with  the  sect  of  old,  they  affected  to  wear  long  hair,  which  was 
left  in  disorder  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  and  flow  down  the  back. 
They  were  also  in  obloquy  teimed  “  Pre-Eaphaelites,”  inasmuch 
as,  setting  little  store  on  the  works  of  Eaphael,  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  over  to  the  manneiism  of  piior  epochs.  Like  Pugin, 
Euskin,  Eio,  Montalembert,  and  otliei’S  in  oui-  own  day,  who  have 
preached  as  purists  too  exclusive  doctrines,  these  Germans,  espousing 
bigotiy  as  a  virtue,  held  the  influence  of  Eaphael  to  have  been 
pernicious ;  they  believed  that  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  suffered  woe ;  and  they  taught  and  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  great  painters  of  the  peiiod  which  has  usuall  j-  been  deemed 
supreme,  were  in  their  works  anti-Chiistian,  self-seeking,  and 
vain-gloiious.  Eaphael  thus  falling  under  denunciation,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  name  the  artists  on  whom  the  zealots  bestowed 
the  warmth  of  their  affection.  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Pei-ngino,  and  of 
course,  pre-eminently,  Fra  Angelico,  the  holy  monk  of  Elorence,  were 
the  painters  alone  woi'thy  of  emulation.  These  were  the  pure  models 
upon  which  Christendom  must  hope  to  restore  a  lost  religious  Aid. 
Thus  these  sciolists,  not  content  merely  to  labour  in  their  calling, 
seem  betimes  to  have  fashioned  a  theorj',  to  have  given  themselves 
over  to  that  metaphysical  speculation  in  which  Geimans  are  known 
to  delight,  and  to  have  drunk  of  that  mystic  philosophy  which  in 
Port  Eoyalists  had  kindled  into  ardour,  eloquence,  and  devotion. 
It  was  said  that  the  tares  which  in  the  field  of  Aid  were  gi’ovdng  up 
together  with  the  wheat,  choking  the  good  seed,  ought  to  be  rooted 
out  and  burned,  and  that  Chiistian  painting,  purged  from  sin’s 
pollution,  must  henceforth  be  made  pure  as  the  souls  of  the 
redeemed.  It  was  proclaimed  that  all  painting  should  be  ‘  ‘  soul¬ 
painting  that  as  of  created  things  here  on  earth  the  spirit  of 
man  is  the  noblest  and  the  most  enduring,  so  in  the  highest  Aid 
soul  and  spirit  ought  to  dominate  over  flesh.  Outward  bodily 
form,  rich  materials,  the  dyer’s  pomp  of  colour,  pertain  hut  to 
things  perishable.  Such  mere  mundane  allurements  leave  the 
inward  desire  of  the  heart  unsatisfied ;  the  thirst  for  the  infinite 
and  the  absolute  still  remains  unquenched.  Art  thus  destitute  of 
life-giving  essence  is  dead  :  ideal  limbs  and  members  as  moulded 
by  Greek  sculptors  fall  short  of  the  true  ideal ;  and  melting  har¬ 
monies  such  as  the  painters  of  Venice  indulged  in,  lack  heavenly 
rapture.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  true  and  only  Christian  Art, 
the  body  is  animate  with  the  soul,  matter  is  inspired  by  spirit,  and 
outward  form  becomes  sensitive  to  inward  emotion.  Such  is  the 
express  creed  which  was  enunciated  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
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dogmatic  spiritual  school — a  faith  not  free  from  bigotry,  a  high- 
sounding  philosophy  not  exempt  from  fallacy  and  snare.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  fervour  of  the  novices  degenerated  into 
fanaticism.  In  1814  Overbeck,  the  two  brothers  Schadow,  and 
other  painters  who  dwelt  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Isidore,  went  over 

*  Among  the  autliorities  consulted  in  the  wiiting  of  this  series  of  papers — “  German 
Painters  of  the  Modern  School” — are  the  following: — “Die  Kunatler  aller  Zeiten  und 
Volker,”  von  Professor  Fr.  Muller Dictionnaire  Historique  des  Peintres  de  toutes  les 
Eooles,”  par  Adolphe  Siret ;  “  Ansichten  iiber  die  Bildenden  Kunste  von  einen  Deutschen 
Kunstler  in  Kom :  Die  Deutsche  Kmist  in  unserem  Jalirkundert,”  von  Dr.  Hagen : 
“Gescliichte  der  Bildenden  Kiinste  in  neunzehuten  Jalirhundert,”  von  Anton  Springer; 
“  Die  Konigliche  Kunstakademie  in  Diisseldorf,”  von  Wiegmann. 


to  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  in  taking  tins  step,  they  believed  that 
their  works,  as  well  as  they  themselves  personally,  obtained  bap¬ 
tism  and  new  birth.  But  henceforth  it  may  he  feared  they  pledged 
themselves  to  seek  after,  not  the  truth  and  the  beauty  which  are 
universal,  wliich  existed  before  churches,  aud  which  will  last 
though  churches  should  have  an  end ;  for  they  became  semule  to 
sacerdotal  forms,  imitators  of  prescriptive  styles,  reproducers  of 
traditional  ideas,  painters  who  would  not  rest^  content  imtil  ^  every 
work  of  Ai’t  should  be  crowned  with  the  cruciflx  and  sanctified  by 
the  image  of  the  Virgin.  This  saddening  story  may  be  read^  with 
profit  by  men  in  oiu’  own  country  given  to  like  follies. 
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Friedrich  Wilhelm  Schadow  was  born  in  Berlin  in  tbe  year 
1789.  The  stars  seem  about  this  time  to  have  shed  over  northern 
latitudes  a  light  favoiuable  to  sacred  Art,  and  the  planets  it  would 
appear  ruled  a  common  destiny  for  several  painters  who  were  in 
coming  seasons  to  shine  in  the  heavens  as  one  constellation.  In 
this  same  year  of  1789,  Overbeck’s  nativity  was  cast  in  the  neigh- 
boimng  town  of  Lubeck  ;  two  years  later  Cornelius  rose  like  a 
comet  on  the  horizon  of  Dusseldorf ;  and  within  the  thi’ee  succeed¬ 
ing  years  came  into  the  world,  though  vdth  milder  light,  Veit,  who 
gave  lustre  to  Berlin,  and  Schnorr,  who  added  to  the  renown  of 
Leipzig.  This  correlation  of  phenomena  it  is  right  to  deem  as 
something  more  than  accidental.  This  concentration  of  concurrent 
intellect  on  a  given  spot  at  one  time,  comes  in  confirmation  of  a 
doctrine  promulgated  by  Ullmann,  the  law  under  which  men  of 
genius  make  in  the  world  a  periodical  appearance,  and  seems  to 
suggest  in  the  economy  of  Dimno  jiroHdence  “  the  idea  of  a  great 


spu’itual  choir,  extending,  in  harmonious  succession,  through  the 
whole  histoiy  of  human  progress.”  Such  a  line  of  thought’will 
prepare  the  reader  to  find  an  ever-recurring  correspondence  rimning 
through  the  lives  and  the  works  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  new 
school.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  year  1810 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Schadow  went,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Eudolph,  to  Eome,  that  he  there  joined  fellowship  with  Cornehus 
and  Overbeck,  became  identified  with  the  so-caUed  sect  of 
“  Nazarites,”  and  entered  two  years  later,  in  company  with  his 
brethren,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Like  other  members  of  his 
school,  Schadow  tried  a  prentice  hand  in  the  decoration  of  the  Casa 
Bartholdi.  A  more  mature  work  is  the  large  picture,  ‘  The  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,’  in  the  Stiidel  Instituts,  Frankfort,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  manifesto  of  the  artist’s  powers.  Schadow 
I  cannot  rank  as  a  master-mind,  and  this  composition  does  not 
possess  the  marks  of  a  master-work.  I  recognise  indeed,  in  the 
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countenances  of  the  wise  virgins,  not  perhaps  wisdom,  but  yet 
puritj’  and  Ijeauty,  and  all  that  care  in  a  painter  can  accomplish  is 
liere  attained.  But  the  figure  of  Chnst  is  wholly  wanting  in 
Divine  jtresence,  and  no  ])aHsago  throughout  the  picture  has  been 
])ronounced  with  power.  Schachjw  is  known  by  minor  productions, 
including  poi-ti’aits;  and  his  position  in  Gcnnany  was,  after  all,  less 
due  to  his  works  as  a  jiainter  than  to  his  skill  as  a  professor.  As 
a  teacher  in  the  Academy  oi  Berlin,  scholars  crowded  round  him; 
whf  •n  Director  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  which  ho  re-organised, 
among  his  pupils  were  nuTiibored  llildebrandt,  Sohn,  and  Lessing. 
But  he  had  not  strength  to  hold  the  seat  into  which  he  had 
rnotinted.  A  reaction  set  in  against  the  party  he  espoused,  and  he 
had  to  endure  from  livals  cniel  attacks.  He  was  accused  of  being 
a  naiTow  jiartisan  of  .sacred,  or  rather  sacerdotal.  Art,  and  his  style 
was  stigmatised  as  .soft  and  sugared  superficiality.  A  younger 
generation  of  men  had  ari.son,  who,  according  to  the  sjiint  of  the 


age,  demanded  vigorous  naturalism,  vivid  colour,  and  bold 
execution.  Schadow,  after  a  severe  struggle,  laid  down  his 
authority.  He  died  in  1862,  not  without  honour.  He  was  doctor 
in  the  University  of  Bonn,  Knight  of  the  Eed  Eagle  and  other 
orders,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Philipp  Veit,  whose  master-work  we  engrave,  was  made  of 
stouter  stuff.  His  ancestors,  it  appears,  were  Jews,  and  Frederick 
von  Schlegel,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
was  his  stepfather.  To  recount  his  histoiy  is  but  to  repeat  the 
incidents  already  recorded  in  the  lives  of  the  other  disciples  of  the 
school.  Veit  went  to  Eome,  joined  the  brotherhood,  and  painted 
frescoes  in  the  Casa  Bartholdi  and  the  VlUa  Massimi.  In  1830  he 
was  made  Director  of  the"  Stadel  Instituts,  Frankfort,  and  he 
numbered  Settogast  and  the  lamented  Alfred  Eethel  among  his 
scholars  and  assistants.  His  works  are  few.  Among  his  designs 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  ‘  The  Heavenly  Stranger,’  the 
supposed  origin  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “Light  of  the  World.” 
Veit,  in  taking  for  his  text  ‘  ‘  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,” 
adopts  a  literal  reading,  and  gives  the  simple  germ  of  that  idea 
which  oru-  English  painter  subsequently  wrought  out  in  elaborate 
detail,  and  loaded  with  sjunbohc  meaning. 

‘  The  Introduction,  through  Christianity,  of  the  Arts 
INTO  Gerhany  ’  I  have  selected  for  engraving,  because  it  is  a 
picture  in  which  Veit  put  forth  his  full  power.  The  work  is 
important  as  an  example  of  the  jiractice  of  fresco  painting  as 
revived  by  the  Germans,  and  it  is  interesting  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  symbolism  through  which  the  mystic  minds  of  these  painters 
were_ accustomed  to  veil  their  thoughts.  In  the  midst  of  the  com¬ 
position  stands  the  allegorical  figui’e  of  Religion ;  one  hand  is  placed 
upon  a  volume  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  an  angel  bears,  the 
other  hand  holds  a  palm  branch,  the  sjnnbol  of  enduring  peace. 


Religion,  thus  personified,  tuims  her  eyes  towards  the  gi’eat  apostle 
of  Germany,  the  holy  St.  Boniface.  This  missionaiy  to  the 
heathen  proclaims  to  the  wild  dwellers  in  the  woods  the  good 
tidings  of  everlasting  redenqdion.  Before  the  might  of  the 
preacher’s  words,  a  venerable  bard,  foreseeing  that  his  dominion  is 
at  an  end,  trembles  in  despair.  Towards  the  farther  right,  a 
young  priestess,  in  anger,  hastens  away,  but  vows  future  revenge. 
Around,  encircled  in  a  group,  are  the  old  and  the  wise  listening  in 
wonder,  together  with  the  young,  who  lend  to  the  new  faith  wilHng 
assent.  Mark  especially  the  boy  leaning  on  a  hatchet  ready  to  cut 
down  the  groves  of  oak  sacred  to  bards  and  Hruid  priests.  Before 
him  gushes  a  fountain,  yielding  waters  for  baptism.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  picture  are  seen  the  fraits  of  Christianity  in  the  rise  of 
the  sister  Arts.  A  Gothic  church  is  already  well-nigh  finished. 
Under  a  laurel  tree  are  figures  like  to  the  three  Graces,  the 
symbols  of  Sculptui’o,  Architecture,  and  Painting.  Standing  in 
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the  foreground  is  the  triple  group  the  impersonation  of  Poetry, 
Music,  and  Chivahy.  Near  to  the  church  two  monks,  with  open 
book,  show  Christianity  the  parent  of  learning;  and  on  the  farther 
left  a  cluster  of  children,  spelling  their  lesson,  tells  that  only  in 
the  fostering  of  early  and  tender  blossoms  can  knowledge  and  the 
Arts  flourish  and  expand.  The  preceding  interpretation  will  at 
once  prove  how  much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  story.  The  treatment,  which  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  calls 
for  further  remark.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  composition  is 
somewhat  panoramic,  that  like  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa,  distinct  incidents  and  successive  periods  in  time  are  linked 
together  into  one  narrative.  The  skill  of  the  painter  is  seen  in 
that  he  has  reconciled  to  the  eye  this  violation  of  the  unities. 
Another  point  is  also  worthy  of  note.  The  picture,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice  in  mural  paintings,  is  without  any  decided 


concentration  of  effect;  an  equally  diffused  light  peiwades  the 
entire  composition,  wliich  is  studiously  sober,  telling  a  simple  story 
without  the  show  of  rhetoric  or  the  violence  of  declamation.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  certain  defects,  from  which  the 
German  school  seldom  escapes,  tend  to  make  the  original  work 
somewhat  disagreeable.  The  coloui’  is  emde,  and  the  outlines  cut 
harshly  against  the  sky.  Hence  is  it  that  engrawngs  from  Geiman 
pictru'es  are  often  more  pleasing  than  the  pictiues  themselves ;  yet 
when  last  I  stood  before  this  composition,  I  was  greatly  stmek 
vith  the  mastery  it  displayed.  The  forms  are  noble,  the  figures 
are  drawn  with  knowledge  and  power,  the  di’aperies  are  cast  with 
skill,  the  characters  are  clearlj’-  thought  out,  and  thus,  in  aU  that 
pertains  to  Ail,  as  the  expression  of  mind  and  the  exponent  of 
truth,  this  work  is  triumphant.  To  bestow  higher  praise  were 
difficult. 
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JuLil'S  ScHXORR  YOJf  Karolsfeld  IS  of  a  family  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  German  painting.  No  less  than  five  artists  of  this  name 
find  a  place  in  contemporary  records.  The  subject  of  our  memoir’ 
was  born  in  the  year  1794  at  Leipzig,  and  his  earliest  studies  were 
made  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  Hans  Veit  Schnorr.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Vienna  to  work  in  the  Academy, 
and  falling  under  the  influence  of  Joseph  Koch  and  Ferdinand 
OliHer,  he  became  smitten  with  the  newly-discovered  truth  and 
goodness  of  the  old  German  and  the  early  Italian  masters.  A  few 
years  later  he  joins  in  the  common  migration  to  Rome,  and  receives, 
in  company  with  his  young  friends,  a  commission  to  decorate  in 
fresco  the  Villa  of  the  Marchese  Massimi.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and  in  that  city,  sharing  the 
royal  patronage,  his  exuberant  imagination  gained  adequate  sphere 
for  expansion  and  display.  His  genius,  inclining  little  towards  the 
seventy  of  classic,  or  the  austeiity  of  mediaeval  forms,  leaned 
rather  to  those  romantic  schools  which  give  wing  to  fancy.  In  the 
Villa  Massimi  his  poetic  invention  had  expatiated  in  illustration 
of  Tasso’s  ‘Jerusalem  Delivered;’  and  now  in  Munich,  charged 
with  the  decoration  of  King  Ludwig’s  new  “  residenz,”  he  found 
like  congenial  theme  in  the  legend  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  and 
the  exploits  of  Fiiedrich-Barbarossa.  Reviving  my  recollection 
of  these  works  by  reference  to  an  engra\dng  from  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  among  the  series,  ‘  A  Festival  given  by  Friedrich  at 
Mainz  in  the  year  1184,’  I  cannot  but  agree  with  those  critics  who 
object  that  the  style  is  too  decorative,  that  the  figures,  drawn  with 
facile  generalisation,  want  individuality,  and  that  the  whole  com¬ 
position  is  lacking  in  the  dignity  required  of  painting  when 
conjoined  to  architecture.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the 
decorations  in  this  palace  are  executed  in  encaustic,  one  of  the 
ancient  processes  which  the  fostering  care  of  King  Ludwig  revived 
in  Munich. 

Schnorr  is  best  known  in  this  country  by  his  “  Bible  pictures,” 
a  series  of  one  hundi’ed  and  eighty  wood  engravings,  which  obtain 
an  extended  sale,  and  have  deservedly  won  considerable  populanty. 
An  English  edition  of  the  work  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Norgate,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  artist  the 
original  blocks  have  been  used  for  printing  the  designs.  These 
pictures  are  copyright,  and  we  have  to  ac^owledge  with  thanks 
the  kind  permission  which  has  been  given  to  republish  in  the  Art- 
Journal  the  two  effective  compositions  chosen  as  happy  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  master’s  manner.  The  Bible  of  Schnorr  may  be 
weighed  in  compai’ison  with  analogous  works.  The  Bible  of 
Raphael  charms  by  its  sjmmetry  and  beauty ;  it  is  a  product  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  Passion  of  oui’  Lord,  as  depicted  by 
Albert  Durer,  arrests  attention  by  eccentric  character,  pushed 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  caricature  :  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  old 
German  school.  The  Life  of  Christ,  as  portrayed  by  Overbeck, 
wins  by  gentleness  and  purity  of  spirit :  it  is  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  German  school.  The  Parables  of  our  Lord,  as  illustrated 
by  Millais,  commend  themselves  by  an  originality,  sometimes,  it 
may  be  feared,  a  little  forced  and  far-fetched  :  this  is  the  manner 
of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites.  How  far  the  style  of  Schnorr 
differs  from  the  treatment  of  his  competitors  may  be  seen  by  an 
appeal  to  the  two  designs  which  we  publish.  The  dramatic,  and 
sometimes  declamatory  manner  of  the  artist,  is  detected  in  the 
bold  action  of  Joseph  pointing  to  the  years  of  famine  and  of  plenty, 
and  in  the  melodramatic  attitude  of  Pharaoh  cowering  before  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.  In  the  bystanding  figures  is  a  touch 
of  common  nature,  to  which  the  great  masters  would  not  have  con¬ 
descended.  The  second  illustration,  ‘  The  Meeting  of  Rebecca 
^vxij  Isaac,’  may  bo  commended  for  merits  by  which  Schnorr  is 
not  unfroqucntly  distinguished.  The  freedom  of  the  composition, 
the  flf)w  of  harmonious  lines,  the  onward  action  of  the  figures,  the 
motion  in  the  flying  draperies,  and  the  final  balance  struck 
between  the  opposing  masses,  are  all  after  this  exuberant  painter’s 
best  manner.  But  there  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  an  unusually 
prolific  creative  power  has  tomjited  Schnorr  to  undertake  too  much, 
liike  to  liis  fellow-labourer  in  Munich,  the  sculptor  Schwanthaler, 
multitudinous  thoughts  f;amo  crowding  on  the  ai'tist’s  brain  which 
time  a7id  study  failed  him  to  mature.  Thus  often  is  it  to  bo 
rogi’ottod  that  Schnorr  put  upon  paper  chaotic  ideas,  and  took  no 
trouble  to  cam'  t)ut  with  accuracy  of  detail  his  rapid  and  crude 
conceptions.  Yet  in  this  off-hand  mode  .some  happy  hits  are 
made.  A  brilliancy  in  the  flash  of  the  impassioned  eye,  a  boldness 
in  the  stroke  of  the  adventurous  arm,  an  originality  in  the  discur¬ 
sive  thought  of  a  mind  lot  loose  without  restraining  curb, — such 
were  the  power  and  the  franchise  which  made  the  painter  free, 
and  gave  to  his  works  endless  fertility  and  resource.  The  completion 
of  Schnorr’s  Bible,  involring  in  its  one  hundred  and  eighty  com¬ 
positions  no  slight  labour,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
pibilee.  The  ariists  of  Saxfjiiy  made  a  feast,  the  painters  of 
Dresden  gave  a  diinking  cup,  those  of  Loi])zig  a  writing-desk, 
together  with  a  gorgeous  copy  of  the  Bible  itsoK ;  the  municipality 
of  Leipzig  honoured  Schnorr  with  the  freedom  of  their  town,  the 
Universitj’  confeired  on  him  the  diploma  of  Doctor.  Thus  rewarded. 


bearing,  moreover,  the  decoration  [^of  many  orders,  and  being 
member  of  divers  academies,  Schnorr  reaps  the  harvest  of  a  life 
laden  in  years  and  rich  in  abundant  fruits. 

The  critic,  Frederich  Schlegel,  the  relative,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  Philipp  Veit,  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  school.  We 
hear  of  an  exhibition  of  German  paintings  in  the  year  1819,  held 
in  Rome,  which  obtained  from  the  philosopher  an  elaborate  enco¬ 
mium.  It  is  evident  that  a  fashion  had  set  in  for  the  austere 
Teutonic  style,  and  the  young  painters  of  the  day  were  not  slow 
to  affect  its  mannerism.  Schlegel  came  forward  to  defend  Veit, 
Schadow,  and  others  of  the  clique,  against  the  reproach  of 
copying  the  defects  of  German  works  which  in  subject  were 
thought  to  be  obsolete,  and  in  manner  archaic.  This  partial 
apologist,  not  without  reason,  propounds  that  neither  painting, 
nor  any  other  science  or  art,  can  break  loose  entirely  from  the 
chains  of  tradition,  and  overtui’n  the  principles  established  in  past 
times,  in  order  to  enter  on  untrodden  paths.  Each  artist  should 
rather  prefer  to  link  his  genius  with  a  period  earlier  than  his 
own,  whether  he  aim  at  opening  for  himself  an  original  career, 
or  desire  to  raise  a  degenerate  art  to  its  original  grandeur.  That 
the  experiment  should  arouse  public  interest  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise.  “  The  general  struggle  of  the  German  artists  in  Rome,” 
writes  Schlegel,  “  daily  excites  more  and  more  attention,  and  the 
progress  of  the  movement  is  watched  with  sympathy  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  men  of  other  countries.”  Canova,  for  example,  was  able 
to  give  to  a  style  in  which  he  had  little  in  common  kindly 
encouragement,  and  many  young  Germans,  Veit,  Eggers,  and 
others,  owed  to  the  sculptor’s  recommendation  pei’mission  to  study 
the  great  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  through  which  the  art  of  fresco 
painting  was  to  be  revived. 

The  exhibition  which  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  got  together 
in  Rome,  numbered  the  works  of  no  fewer  than  sixty-three  artists, 
of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  were  but  entering  on  their  career. 
Many  people,  we  are  told,  ridiculed  the  antique  mannerism  of 
which  these  paintings  were  guilty,  and  scoffed  when  they  saw 
endless  reproductions  of  prescribed  devotional  subjects,  for,  says 
Schlegel  truly,  ‘  ‘  so  various  is  the  taste  of  individuals,  that  many 
persons  would  doubtless  take  equal  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
representation  of  a  sucking  calf!”  But  happily  the  love  of 
devotional  painting  was  deeply  rooted,  and  no  satire  could  stay 
its  growth.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  steadfast  faith  of  these 
painters,  that  there  is  an  indwelling  light  in  the  soul  which  gives 
life  and  inspiration  to  every  creation  of  the  pencil,  and  that  thus 
alone  can  frut  become  regenerate  in  Christian  purity  and  loveliness. 
The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  added,  should  not  be 
received  into  the  mind  as  mere  dead  forms ;  they  must  be  embraced 
with  an  earnest  conviction  of  their  reality,  and  bound  up  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  artist.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
new  school  is,  says  Schlegel,  that  it  has  ever  been  emulative 
and  aspiring,  ever  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  those  lofty  ideas 
which  clothe  Christian  Art  in  beauty.  Credence  must  not  be 
granted  to  those  who  afiirm  that  the  glory  of  Art  has  passed 
away ;  even  now  a  vigorous  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  reno¬ 
vated  school.  Already  is  the  way  opened  which  leads  to  the 
desired  goal,  and  thus  only  dare  we  look  for  the  springtime  and 
summer  of  Art.  This  rapturous  strain,  which  I  have  sought' to 
tone  down  and  strip  of  its  redundancy,  mounts  to  stiff  further 
heights  of  unintelligible  diction  and  inaccessible  eloquence. 
Whether,  after  all,  Schlegel  knew  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one, 
may  be  doubted  ;  it  is  greatly  indeed  to  be  questioned  whether  he 
had  ever  mastered  painting  other  than  a  poetic  and  dramatic  Art, 
to  be  judged  not  by  any  technical  merits,  but  solely  by  the  worth 
of  the  thought  sought  to  be  embodied. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  a  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mi’. 
Walter  J.  Allen,  and  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  the  one  for  the  accurate 
di’awing,  and  the  other  for  the  skilful  engraving,  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  to  these  Gennan  painters.  I  would  specially  direct  attention 
to  ‘The  Last  Judgment,’  and  ‘The  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse,’ 
published  in  the  memoir  of  Cornelius,  as  master-works  of  the  art 
of  wood-engraving.  Equally  to  be  commended  for  precision  in 
outline,  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  are  the  illustrations  to 
the  present  paper.  I  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  have  reason 
to  bo  as  well  satisfied  with  the  choice  works  in  progress  as  with 
those  now  completed. 

With  this  paper  is  ended  the  account  of  the  first  generation 
of  German  painters  of  the  new  school.  In  the  seven  articles  which 
are  yet  to  follow  will  bo  introduced  another  race.  In  conclusion, 
to  the  members  of  the  school  generally  may  be  aptly  applied  the 
words  by  which  Heine  de.signated  Schlegel  their  friend  and  critic, 
“Schlegel,”  writes  the  brilliant  Heine,  “  siu’veys  literatui’e  from 
a  lofty  point  of  view,  but  the  high  position  he  assumes  is  invariably 
'within  the  belfry  of  a  Catholic  church,  where  his  speech  clashes 
with  the  jingling  of  the  bells,  and  mingles  "with  the  croaking  of 
the  ravens  that  haunt  the  old  weathercock  !  ” 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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THE  CESTIJS  OE  AGLAIA. 
Chapter  II. 

“  Sib,  it  cannot  be  better  done.” 

We  will  return,  with  tbe  reader’s  per¬ 
mission,  for  a  little  wHle,  to  this  comfortful 
saying  of  Albert  Durer’s,  in  order  to  find 
out,  if  we  may,  wbat  Modesty  is ;  wMcb  it 
wiU  be  well  for  painters,  readers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  critics,  to  know,  before  going  farther. 
What  it  is ;  or,  rather,  who  she  is ;  her 
fingers  being  among  the  deftest  in  laying 
the  ground- threads  of  Aglaia’s  Cestus. 

For  this  same  opinion  of  Albert’s  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  other  people  respecting  their 
own  doings — a  very  prevalent  opinion,  in¬ 
deed,  I  find  it ;  and  the  answer  itself,  though, 
as  aforesaid,  not  made  with  any  crushing 
decision,  is  nevertheless  often  enough  inti¬ 
mated,  with  delicacy,  by  artists  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  in  their  various  dialects  : — neither  can 
it  always  be  held  an  entirely  modest  one, 
as  it  assuredly  was  in  the  man  who  would 
often  estimate  a  piece  of  his  unconquerable 
work  at  only  the  worth  of  a  plate  of  fruit, 
or  a  flask  of  wine — would  have  taken  even 
one  “  fig  for  it,”  kindly  oifered  ;  or  given  it 
royally  for  nothing,  “  to  show  his  hand  ”  to 
a  fellow-king  of  his  own  or  any  other  craft ; 
as  Gainsborough  gave  the  ‘  Boy  at  the  Stile  ’ 
for  a  solo  on  the  violin.  An  entirely  modest 
saying,  I  repeat,  in  him — not  always  in  us. 
For  Modesty  is  “the  measuring  virtue,” 
the  virtue  of  modes  or  limits  :  she  is  indeed 
said  to  be  only  the  third  or  youngest  of  the 
children  of  the  cardinal  virtue.  Temperance ; 
and  apt  to  be  despised,  being  more  given 
to  arithmetic  and  other  vulgar  studies  (Cin- 
derella-like)  than  her  elder  sisters ;  but  she 
is  useful  in  the  household,  and  arrives  at 
great  results  with  her  yard-measure  and 
slate-pencil — a  pretty  little  Marchande  des 
Modes,  cutting  her  dress  always  according 
to  the  silk  (if  this  be  the  proper  feminine 
reading  of  “  coat  according  to  the  cloth  ”), 
so  that,  consulting  with  her  carefully,  of 
a  morning,  men  get  to  know  not  only  their 
income,  but  their  inbeing — to  know  them¬ 
selves,  that  is,  in  a  guager’s  manner ;  round, 
and  up  and  down — surface  and  contents ; 
what  is  in  them,  and  what  may  be  got  out 
of  them ;  and,  in  fine,  their  entire  canon  of 
weight  and  capacity.  That  yard-measui’e 
of  Modesty’s,  lent  to  those  who  will  use  it, 
is  a  curious  musical  reed,  and  will  go  round 
and  round  waists  that  are  slender  enough, 
with  latent  melody  in  every  joint  of  it,  the 
dark  root  only  being  soundless,  moist  from 
the  wave  wherein 

“  Null’  altra  pianta  die  facesse  fronda 
O  indurasse,  puote  aver  vita.”* 

But  when  the  little  sister  herself  takes  it  in 
hand,  to  measure  things  outside  of  us  with, 
the  joints  shoot  out  in  an  amazing  manner: 
the  four-square  walls  even  of  celestial  cities 
being  measurable  enough  by  that  reed ;  and 
the  way  jiointed  to  them,  though  only  to  be 
followed,  or  even  seen,  in  the  dim  starlight 
shed  down  from  worlds  amidst  which  there  is 
no  name  of  Measure  any  more,  though  the 
reality  of  it  always.  For,  indeed,  to  all  true 
modesty  the  necessary  business  is  not  inlook, 
but  outlook,  and  especially  uplook ;  it  is  only 
her  sister.  Shamefacedness,  who  is  known 
by  the  drooping  lashes ; — Modesty,  quite 
otherwise ,  by  her  large  eyes  full  of  wonder ; — 
for  she  never  contemns  herself,  nor  is 
ashamed  of  herself,  but  forgets  herseK — at 
least  until  she  has  done  something  worth 
memoiy.  It  is  easy  to  peep  and  potter 
about  one’s  own  deficiencies  in  a  quite  im¬ 
modest  discontent ;  but  Modesty  is  so  pleased 


*  Purgatorio,  i.  103. 


with  other  people’s  doings,  that  she  has  no 
leisure  to  lament  her  own  ;  and  thus,  know¬ 
ing  the  fresh  feeling  of  contentment,  un¬ 
stained  with  thought  of  self,  she  does  not 
fear  being  pleased,  when  there  is  cause,  with 
her  own  rightness,  as  with  another’s,  saying 
calmly,  “  Be  it  mine,  or  yours,  or  whose  else’s 
it  may,  it  is  no  matter  ; — this  also  is  well.” 
But  the  right  to  say  such  a  thing  depends 
on  continual  I'everence,  and  manifold  sense 
of  failure.  If  you  have  known  yourself  to 
have  failed,  you  may  trust  the  strange  con¬ 
sciousness  of  success  ;  if  you  have  faithfully 
loved  the  noble  work  of  others,  you  need 
not  fear  to  speak  with  respect  of  things 
duly  done,  of  your  own. 

But  the  principal  good  that  comes  of  arts 
being  followed  in  this  reverent  feeling,  is 
vitally  manifest  in  the  associative  conditions 
of  it.  Men  who  know  their  place  can  take 
it,  and  keep  it,  be  it  low  or  high,  con¬ 
tentedly  and  finnly ;  neither  yielding  nor 
grasping :  and  the  haimony  of  hand  and 
thought  follows,  rendering  all  great  deeds  of 
Art  possible — deeds  in  which  the  souls  of  men 
meet  like  the  window  jewels  of  Aladdin’s  pa¬ 
lace,  the  little  gems  and  the  large  all  equally 
pure,  needing  no  cement  but  the  fitting  of 
facets;  while  the  associative  work  of  im¬ 
modest  men  is  all  jointless,  and  astir  with 
wormy  ambition ;  putridly  dissolute,  and  for 
ever  on  the  crawl :  so  that  if  it  come  together 
for  a  time,  it  can  only  be  by  metamorphism 
through  flash  of  volcanic  fire  out  of  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  vitrifying  the  clay  of  it,  and 
fastening  the  slime,  only  to  end  in  wilder 
scattering,  according  to  the  fate  of  those 
oldest,  mightiest,  immodestest  of  builders, 
of  whom  it  is  told  in  scorn,  ‘  ‘  They  had 
brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
mortar.” 

The  first  function  of  Modesty,  then,  being 
this  recognition  of  Place,  her  second  is  the 
recognition  of  Law,  and  delight  in  it,  for 
the  sake  of  law  itself,  whether  her  part  be 
to  assert  it,  or  obey.  For  as  it  belongs  to 
all  immodesty  to  defy  or  deny  law,  and 
assert  privilege  and  licence  according  to  its 
own  pleasure  (it  being  therefore  rightly 
called  “  insolent,”  that  is,  “custom  break¬ 
ing,”  violating  some  usual  and  appointed 
order  to  attain  for  itself  greater  forwardness 
or  power),  so  it  is  the  habit  of  all  modesty 
to  love  the  constancy  and  “  soZenrnity,”  or 
literally  “  accustomedness,”  of  law,  seeking 
first  what  are  the  solemn,  appointed,  in¬ 
violable  customs  and  general  orders  of 
natui'e,  and  of  the  Master  of  nature,  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  striving  to  put 
itself,  as  habitually,  and  inviolably,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  them.  Out  of  which  habit, 
once  established,  arises  what  is  rightly 
called  “  conscience,”  not  “  Science”  merely, 
but  “ with-science,”  a  science  “with  us,” 
such  as  only  modest  creatures  can  have — - 
with,  or  within  them, — and  within  all 
creation  besides,  every  member  of  it,  strong 
or  weak,  witnessing  together,  and  joining 
in  the  happy  consciousness  that  each  one’s 
work  is  good ;  the  bee  also  being  pro¬ 
foundly  of  that  opinion ;  and  the  lark ;  and 
the  swallow,  in  that  noisy,  but  modestly 
upside-down,  Babel  of  hers  under  the  eaves, 
with  its  unvolcanic  slime  for  mortar ;  and 
the  two  ants  who  are  asking  of  each  other 
at  the  turn  of  that  little  ant’s-foot-worn 
path  through  the  moss,  ‘  ‘  lor  via  e  lor  for- 
tuna ;”  and  the  builders  also,  who  built 
yonder  pile  of  cloud-marble  in  the  west, 
and  the  Gilder  who  gilded  it,  and  is  gone 
down,  behind  it. 

But  I  think  we  shall  better  imderstand 
what  we  ought  of  the  natiue  of  Modesty, 
and  her  opposite,  by  taking  a  simple  in¬ 
stance  of  both,  in  the  practice  of  that  art 
of  music,  which  the  wisest  of  men  have 


agreed  in  thinking  the  first  element  of 
education  :  only  I  must  ask  the  reader’s 
patience  with  me  through  a  parenthesis. 

Among  the  foremost  men  whose  power 
has  had  to  assert  itself,  though  with  con¬ 
quest,  yet  with  countless  loss,  thi’ough  all 
those  peculiar  English  disadvantages  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  prefatory 
chapter,  are  assuredly  to  be  ranked  together, 
both  for  honour  and  for  mourning,  Thomas 
Bewick,  and  George  Cmikshank.  There  is, 
however,  less  cause  for  regret  in  the  instance 
of  Bewick.  We  may  understand  that  it 
was  well  for  us  once  to  see  what  an  entirely 
powerful  painter’s  genius,  and  an  entirely 
keen  and  true  man’s  temper,  could  achieve 
together,  unhelped,  but  also  unharmed, 
among  the  black  banks  and  wolds  of  Tyne. 
But  the  genius  of  Cruikshank  has  been  cast 
away  in  an  utterly  ghastly  and  lamentable 
manner :  his  superb  line- work,  worthy  of 
any  class  of  subject,  and  his  powers  of 
conception  and  composition,  of  which  I 
cannot  venture  to  estimate  the  range  in 
their  degraded  application,  having  been 
condemned,  by  his  fate,  to  be  silent  either 
in  rude  jesting,  or  in  vain  war  with  condi¬ 
tions  of  vice  too  low  alike  for  record  or 
rebuke,  among  the  dregs  of  the  British 
populace.  Yet  perhaps  1  am  wrong  in  re¬ 
gretting  even  this :  it  may  be  an  ajipointed 
lesson  for  futurity,  that  the  art  of  the  best 
English  etcher  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
spent  on  illustrations  of  the  lives  of 
buL’glars  and  di’unkards,  should  one  day  be 
seen  in  museiuns  beneath  Greek  vases 
fretted  with  di’awings  of  the  wars  of  Troy, 
or  side  by  side  with  Durer’s  ‘  Knight  and 
Death.’ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  at  present  glad 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  one  of  these  per¬ 
petuations,  by  his  strong  hand,  of  such 
human  character  as  our  faultless  British 
constitution  occasionally  pi’oduces,  in  out- 
of-the-way  comers.  It  is  among  his  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Dish  Eebellion,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  pillage  and  destmction  of  a 
gentleman’s  house  by  the  mob.  Thej^  have 
made  a  heap  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
fumitiu’e  and  books,  to  set  first  fire  to ;  and 
are  tearing  up  the  floor  for  its  more  easily 
kindled  planks :  the  less  busily- disposed 
meanwhile  hacking  round  in  rage,  with 
axes ;  and  smashing  what  they  can  with 
butt- ends  of  guns.  I  do  not  care  to  follow 
with  words  the  ghastly  ti’uth  of  the  picture 
into  its  detail;  but  the  most  expressive 
incident  of  the  whole,  and  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  to  my  purpose,  is  this,  that  one 
fellow  has  sat  himself  at  the  piano,  on 
which,  hitting  down  fiercely  with  his  clenched 
fists,  he  plays,  grinning,  such  tune  as  may 
be  so  producible,  to  which  melody  two  of 
his  companions,  flourishing  knotted  sticks, 
dance,  after  their  manner,  on  the  top  of  the 
instrument. 

I  think  we  have  in  this  conception  as 
perfect  an  instance  as  we  require  of  the 
lowest  supposable  phase  of  immodest  or 
licentious  art  in  music;  the  “inner  con¬ 
sciousness  of  good”  being  dim,  even  in  the 
musician  and  his  audience,  and  wholly  rm- 
sjunpathised  with,  and  imacknowledged,  by 
the  Delphian,  Vestal,  and  all  other  prophetic 
and  cosmic  powers.  This  represented  scene 
came  into  my  mind  suddenly,  one  evening, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  conti’ast  with  another 
which  I  was  watching  in  its  reality,  namely, 
a  group  of  gentle  school-guls  leaning  over 
Mr.  Charles  Halle  as  he  was  playing  a 
variation  on  “  Home,  sweet  home.”  They 
had  sustained  with  imwonted  courage  the 
glance  of  subdued  iucbgnation  with  which, 
having  just  closed  a  rippling  melody  of 
Sebastian  Bach’s,  (much  like  what  one 
might  fancy  the  singing  of  nightingales 
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Tvould  be  if  they  fed  on  boney  instead  of 
flies),  be  turned  to  tbe  sbgbt,  popular  air. 
But  they  bad  tbeir  own  associations  witb 
it,  and  besought  for  it,  and  obtained  it :  and 
pressed  close,  at  first,  in  vain,  to  see  wbat 
no  glance  could  follow,  tbe  traversing  of 
tbe  Angers.  Tbey  soon  tbougbt  no  more  of 
seeing.  Tbe  wet  eyes,  round-open,  and 
tbe  bttle  scarlet  upper  bps,  lifted  and  drawn 
sbgbtly  together  in  passionate  glow  of  utter 
wonder,  became  picture-bke,  porcelain¬ 
like,  in  motionless  joy,  as  the  sweet  multi¬ 
tude  of  low  notes  fell  in  their  timely  in¬ 
finities,  bke  summer  rain.  Only  La  Eobbia 
bimsoK  (nor  even  be,  unless  with  tenderer 
use  of  colour  than  is  usual  in  bis  work) 
could  have  rendered  some  image  of  that 
bsteniii". 

But  if  the  reader  can  give  due  vitality  in 
bis  fancy  to  these  two  scenes,  be  will  have 
in  them  representative  types,  clear  enough 
for  all  future  purpose,  of  the  several  agencies 
of  debased  and  perfect  Art.  And  tbe  interval 
may  easily  and  continuously  be  filled  by 
mediate  gradations.  Between  tbe  entirely 
immodest,  immeasured,  and  (in  evil  sense) 
unmannered,  execution  witb  the  Fist,  and 
tbe  entirely  modest,  measured,  and  (in  tbe 
noblest  sense)  mannered  or  moral’d  execu¬ 
tion  witb  tbe  Finger ;  — between  tbe  impatient 
i  and  unpractised  doing,  containing  in  itself 
i  tbe  witness  of  lasting  impatience  and  idle- 

i  ness  tbi’ougb  all  previous  life,  and  tbe 

patient  and  practised  doing,  containing  in 
itself  tbe  witness  of  self-restraint  and  un- 
weaiied  toil  tbi’ougb  all  preHous  life  ; — be¬ 
tween  tbe  expressed  subject  and  sentiment 
of  borne  violation,  and  tbe  expressed  subject 
and  sentiment  of  borne  love ; — between  tbe 
sympathy  of  audience  given  in  irreverent 
and  contemptuous  rage,  joyless  as  the  rabid¬ 
ness  of  a  dog,  and  tbe  sympathy  of  audience 
given  in  an  almost  appalled  humility  of 
intense,  rapturous,  and  yet  entirely  reason¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  pleasure; — between  these 
two  limits  of  octave  tbe  reader  will  find  be 
can  class,  according  to  tbeir  modesty,  use¬ 
fulness,  and  grace  or  becomingness,  all 
other  modes  of  musical  art.  For  although 
purity  of  purpose  and  fineness  of  exe¬ 
cution  by  no  means  go  together,  degree  to 
degree  (since  fine,  and  indeed  all  but  tbe 
finest,  work  is  often  spent  in  tbe  most 
wanton  purpose — as  in  all  our  modern 
opera — and  tbe  rudest  execution  is  again 
often  joined  witb  pui’ost  pm-pose,  as  in  a 
mother’s  song  to  her  child),  still  the  entire 
j  accomplishment  of  music  is  only  in  the 
I  union  of  both.  For  the  dill'erence  between 
:  that  “all  but”  finest  and  “finest”  is  an 

infinite  one ;  and  besides  this,  we  shall  find 
i  that  however  the  power  of  tbe  performer, 

!  once  attained,  may  be  afterwards  misdirected, 

I  in  slavciy  to  popular  passion  or  childisb- 
'  ness,  and  spend  itself,  at  its  sweetest,  in  idle 
I  melodics,  cold  and  ephemeral  (like  Michael 
Angelo’s  snow  statue  in  the  other  art),  or 
else  in  vicious  difiiculty  and  miserable 
noise — crackling  of  thorns  under  tbe  pot  of 
public  sensuality — still  the  attainment  of 
;  this  ])Owcr,  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  in- 

j  volve  always  in  the  executant  s(une  Hrtue 

;  or  courage  of  high  kind  :  the  understanding 

!  of  which,  and  of  the  difi'ei’onco  between  the 

discipline  which  develops  it  and  the  dis¬ 
orderly  efforts  of  the  amateur,  it  will  bo  one 
of  our  first  bTisines.ses  to  estimate  rightly. 
And  though  not  indeed  by  degree  to  degree, 
5’et  in  essential  relation  fas  of  winds  to 
,  waves,  the  one  being  always  the  true 

(;auso  of  the  f)ther,  though  they  are  not 
necessaril}' of  erpial  force  at  the  same  time), 
we  shall  find  vice  in  its  varieties,  vdth 
Art-failure,  and  virtue  in  its  varieties, 
I  with  Art-success,  fall  and  rise  together  :  the 
peasant  girl’s  song  at  her  spinning-wheel. 


the  peasant-labourer’s  “to  the  oaks  and 
rills,” — domestic  music,  feebly  yet  sensi¬ 
tively  skilful,- — music  for  the  mrdtitude,  of 
beneficent,  or  of  traitorous  power, — dance- 
melodies,  pure  and  orderly,  or  foul  and 
fi’antic, — march- music,  blatant  in  mere  fever 
of  animal  pugnacity,  or  majestic  with  force 
of  national  duty  and  memory, — song-music, 
reckless,  sensual,  sickly,  slovenly,  forgetful 
even  of  the  foolish  words  it  effaces  with 
foolish  noise, — or  thoughtful,  sacred,  health¬ 
ful,  artful,  for  ever  sanctifjung  noble  thought 
with  separately  distinguished  loveliness  of 
belonging  sound, — all  these  families  and 
gradations  of  good  or  evil,  however  min¬ 
gled,  follow,  in  so  far  as  they  are  good,  one 
constant  law  of  virtue  (or  “life-strength,” 
which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  its  intended  one,  in  wise  men’s  mouths), 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  evil,  are  evil  by 
outlawry  and  unvirtue,  or  death-weakness. 
Then,  passing  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of 
death,  we  may  still  imagine  the  ascendant 
nobleness  of  the  art,  through  all  the  con¬ 
cordant  life  of  incorrupt  creatures,  and  a 
continually  deeper  harmony  of  “puissant 
words  and  murmurs  made  to  bless;”  until 
we  reach 

“  T!ie  undisturbed  song  of  pure  consent. 

Aye  sung  before  the  sappliii-e-ooloured  throne.’’ 

And  so  far  as  the  sister  arts  can  be  conceived 
to  have  place  or  office,  their  virtues  are 
subject  to  a  law  absolutely  the  same  as 
that  of  music,  only  extending  its  authority 
into  more  various  conditions,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  a  distinctly  representative 
and  historical  power,  which  acts  under 
logical  as  well  as  mathematical  restrictions, 
and  is  capable  of  endlessly  changeful  fault, 
fallacy,  and  defeat,  as  well  as  of  endlessly 
manifold  victory. 

To  the  discernment  of  this  law  wo  will 
now  address  ourselves  slowly,  beginning 
with  the  consideration  of  little  things,  and  of 
easily  definable  virtues.  And  since  Patience 
is  the  pioneer  of  all  the  others,  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  in  the  next  paper  to  show  how  that 
modest  virtue  has  been  either  held  of  no 
account,  or  else  set  to  vilest  work  in  our 
modern  Art-schools ;  and  what  harm  has 
resulted  from  such  disdain,  or  such  employ¬ 
ment  of  her. 

,  J.  Euskest. 


BRITISH  INSTITHTIOH. 
ExniniTioisr  of  works  by  livikg  artists, 
1865. 

The  present  exhibition,  if  not  all  that  may 
bo  desired,  is  above  the  somewhat  mediocre 
merit  of  its  immediate  predecessors.  It 
contains,  indeed,  among  its  six  hundred 
works,  a  few  pictui’es  which,  after  their 
several  kinds,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
The  catalogue  opens  with  an  imposing  pro¬ 
duction  by  Ansdell,  and  the  first  room  con¬ 
tains  no  loss  than  three  subjects  by  Land¬ 
seer.  In  other  directions,  too,  may  be 
discovered  works  scattered  hero  and  there 
possessing  hardly  less  interest.  Sometimes 
youthful  talent  is  observed  making  a  first 
rehearsal  of  its  untried  powers,  striving  to 
gain  the  public  eye  on  open  stage  without 
favour ;  and  sometimes  a  well-worn  veteran 
comes  upon  the  scone,  and,  in  hasty  undress, 
indulges  in  a  piece  of  small  by-play,  or 
goes  over  old  parts,  perchance,  long  faded, 
yet  still  coloured  with  memories  of  younger 
days.  Thus  visitors  who  take  the  trouble 
to  glean  among  the  tares,— for  there  is  an 
abundance  among  the  wheat, — will  gather 
good  seed  ripe  in  harvest,  or  find  tender 


plants  which  claim  a  fostering  hand  to  rear 
them. 

AKIJIAES  ANT)  BIRDS. 

We  will  begin  with  number  one  in  the 
catalogue,  ‘  The  Death  of  Caesar,’  by  E. 
Ansdell,  A.E.A.  Shall  we  call  this  pic¬ 
ture  grand  or  grotesque  ?  Has  it  real  power, 
or  only  a  rude  handling  which  makes  pre¬ 
tence  ?  Certainly  the  artist  possesses  a  not 
unenviable  device  whereby  to  catch  loud 
popular  applause.  The  subject  of  the  pic- 
tui’e,  which,  from  its  title,  would  seem  to 
portend  earthquake  in  the  Eoman  empire, 
is  simply  this  : — “  Caesar,”  a  big  bully  of  a 
dog,  has  come  to  grief ;  in  short,  he  is  dead, 
but  how  killed  does  not  appear.  At  all 
events,  he  lies  with  heavy  carcass  on  the 
steps — not  of  the  Capitol, — and  the  laurel 
wi’eath,  which  even  dogs  in  this  painter’s 
republic  are  privileged  to  wear,  is  dashed 
upon  the  ground.  Above,  on  a  pedestal, 
an  impudent  cur,  answering  to  the  name  of 
“Pompey,”  capers  with  the  conceit  of  a 
Jack  in  office.  Around  is  a  group  of  dogs, 
such  as  prey  in  Constantinople  on  ofllal — 
dogs  with  an  assassin  look  and  a  conspirator 
yell ;  and  yet  wretches  that,  coward-like, 
sneak  away  with  a  tail  between  their  legs. 
The  picture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  a  kind  of 
mock-heroic  style  —  a  work  of  a  comic- 
tragic  cleverness,  which  would  be  quite 
grand  were  there  not  that  one  unlucky 
step  lying  between  the  sublime  and  its 
contrary.  The  subject,  we  admit,  is  painted 
with  force,  and  attains  startling  effect. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  teUs  his  story 
with  equal  pathos  and  greater  delicacy. 

‘  An  Event  in  the  Forest  ’  (204)  is  the 
death  of  a  stag,  shot  in  a  rocky  ravine, 
and  lying  among  the  boulders  left  by  a 
mountain  torrent.  A  fox  keeps  guard  over 
the  prey,  and  an  eagle  wings  its  way 
scenting  food.  The  subject,  which  has  the 
charm  of  a  poem,  refined  in  sentiment  and 
arousing  to  sympathy,  is  painted  in  Land¬ 
seer’s  last  or  vaporous  manner,  slight  and 
suggestive  in  execution,  the  broad  results 
struck  out  with  rapid  liquid  brush,  the 
details  just  indicated,  but  not  elaborated. 
‘  No  Hunting  till  the  Weather  Breaks  ’ 
(189),  by  the  same  artist,  is  in  painting 
more  solid,  but  less  pleasing.  Landseer’s 
third  picture,  ‘  Dear  Old  Boz  ’  (85),  painted 
for  Her  Majesty,  ranks  among  the  most 
careful  and  commendable  of  his  works.  In 
the  painting  of  the  curly  coat  of  this  Skye 
terrier,  we  see  what  detailed  finish  Landseer 
would  reach,  did  time  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  pictures  which  are  sometimes  left, 
in  the  pressui’e  of  professional  engagements, 
little  more  than  ideas  skilfully  sketched. 
‘  Dear  Old  Boz,’  indeed,  is  a  study  which 
every  artist  should  'attentively  examine. 
No  man  knows  better  than  Landseer  how 
to  get  softness  and  yet  substance;  trans¬ 
parent  depth,  yet  tangible  surface ;  sugges¬ 
tive  and  cloudy  haziness,  yet  definite  form 
and  rotundity.  This  comes  from  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature,  and  the  practice  in  Ai’t 
that  makes  perfect.  The  mode  in  which 
the  terrier’s  shaggy  coat  has  been  painted 
is  specially  worthy  of  observation.  Look 
not  only  at  the  softness,  but  at  the  depth 
of  the  hair,  layer  lying  beneath  layer,  each 
lock  of  a  length  and  a  curve  which  called 
for  the  artist’s  consummate  dexterity  of 
execution,  as  he  laid  down  with  rapid  brush 
the  shadows,  and  then  touched  in  with 
delicate  and  playful  pencil  the  topmost 
hairs  which  catch  the  highest  lights.  This 
pictui’e  will  be  remembered  in  futui’e  years 
as  a  woik  completed  with  more  than  usual 
deliberation.  The  coloui’  is  not  fortunate ; 
it  is  a  little  too  dun  and  dead. 

‘Swan  and  Peacock’  (387)  make  a  picture 
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that  shows  how  much  the  world  has  lost 
by  the  death  of  William  Dullielb.  A 
dazzling  plumed  peacock  is  stretched  on  the 
snowy  breast  of  a  dead  swan.  The  peacock’s 
starry  tail  has  been  painted  to  perfection ; 
the  soft  fleecy  feathers  are  set  with  emeralds, 
they  spangle  as  a  shower  of  jewellery  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  sunlight.  No  small  skill  was 
needed  to  interweave  the  outlying  feather 
sprays  into  harmonious  textiu'e,  confused 
with  accident,  yet  ordered,  as  in  nature, 
into  blended  harmony. — William  Driffield’s 
friend,  John  Gilbert,  suppKes  a  landscape 
background,  wherein  the  warmth  of  colour 
is  kept  down  as  Eubens  might  have  seen 
fit  if  painting  up  to  Weenix. — Several  other 
canvases  containing  animals  or  game  must 
be  passed  rapidly  by.  In  ‘  Spring  Time  ’ 
(586),  T.  G.  Cooper  paints  sheep,  lambs, 
and  an  old  shepherd  beneath  an  ash  tree,  in 
a  key  of  silver  grey  not  without  some  alloy 
of  the  base  metal,  lead. — Aster  Corboxjld, 
in  ‘  The  Drover’s  Halt  in  the  Highlands  ’ 
(619),  has  attempted  a  subject  beyond  his 
powers. — ‘  Dead  Game  and  Fruit  ’  (568),  by 
W.  Hughes,  are  well  jiainted. — ■“  Partridges  ’ 
(237),  by  J.  Wainwright,  may  be  com¬ 
mended. — Sundry  ‘  Farmyards  ’  by  J.  F. 
Herring,  are  well  stocked  with  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  fowls,  and  ducks,  aU  portrayed 
with  precision,  and  sparkling  in  execution. 
— ‘  Travelling  in  Eussia,’  by  A.  F.  De 
Prahes,  has  the  character  and  force  often 
found  in  foreign  schools. — ‘  A  Farmyard  at 
Barbison  in  France,’  by  F.  Chaigneau, 
gains  also  the  vigour  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  the  land  of  Eosa  Bonheur.^ — We 
cannot  close  this  list  without  pointing  to  a 
picture  by  way  of  warning.  ‘  The  Young 
Master’s  Grave’  (413),  painted  by  G.  Arm- 
eield,  and  mourned  over  by  a  horse  and 
three  dogs,  is  one  of  the  most  desperate 
cases  of  mawkish  sentimentality  ever  gib- 
betted  before  the  public.  Why  did  not  the 
hangers  honour  the  picture  by  a  place  at 
the  ceiling  ?  With  a  feeling  pathos  never 
before  equalled,  the  artist  has  painted  a  tear 
of  sorrow  gushing  from  the  corner  of  a 
dog’s  eye.  The  execution  and  colour  have 
a  prettiness  which,  lest  it  should  become 
too  cheerful  for  the  melancholy  occasion, 
is  shadowed  by  blotches  of  inky  black. 

LANDSCAPES. 

A  large  portion  of  wall  space  is,  as  usual, 
occupied  by  landscapes,  among  which  pre¬ 
vail  the  ordinary  diversity  of  style.  In 
these  rooms,  however,  where  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  “the  line ”  is  less  fierce  than  in  the 
Academy,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tolera¬ 
tion,  not  to  say  favour,  is  shown  towards 
pictures  of  extended  area,  and  of  bold  dash¬ 
ing  effect.  Among  these  is  conspicuous  a 
large  frame,  containing  ‘  London  from 
VauxhaE’  (195),  painted  by  H.  Dawson,  a 
glowing  sunset  on  Father  Thames,  the  gold 
of  the  burning  sky  reflected,  focussed,  and 
intensified  in  the  water  beneath.  On  either 
side  of  the  central  light  are  ranged  in  russet 
brown  the  river  craft,  drawn  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  painted  with  power.  To  mitigate 
the  heat  of  the  colour  othei’wise  too  intense, 
cool  blues  shadow  the  ripples  on  the  river’s 
surface.  Mr.  Dawson  is  gifted  with  a  poet’s 
eye  that  only  lacks  more  subtle  culture  to 
discover  in  nature  delicate  gradations  of 
tone  and  harmony  which  as  jet,  in  his  slap¬ 
dash  manner,  he  has  overlooked  and  missed. 
A  nicely  attuned  sense  of  colour  is  tested 
chiefly  in  these  intermediate  and  transition 
notes  which  the  truly  sensitive  mind  dwells 
upon  tenderly.  hH.  Dawson  relies  too 
exclusively  on  the  extremes  in  the  chro¬ 
matic  scale,  which  strike  the  uneducated 
eye,  but  leave  refined  sense  unmoved. — It 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  A.  Gilbert,  like  tobertain 

prolific  preachers  or  inveterate  talkers,  should 
eternally  discourse  on  some  one  or  tw'o 
ideas.  The  hacknied  text  on  which  this 
artist  enlarges  in  his  pictru’e  ‘  Midnight — 
the  Black  Mountain’  (212),  would  seem  to 
be,  “The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not 
night.”  But  the  moon  herself  has  been  by 
sjiecial  desire  loft  out  of  the  canvas,  her 
presence  being  revealed  only  through  a 
flood  of  silver  light,  mirrored  in  one  radiant 
spot  from  the  buimished  surface  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  tarn.  A  range  of  hills  rising  to  a 
crest,  in  twin  pyramids  pierces  the  cool 
midnight  sky  :  spectral  and  shadowy,  these 
mountains  are  as  the  ghosts  of  departing 
natime.  We  should  suppose  that  Messrs. 
Gilbert  &  Co.  have  taken  out  a  patent  con¬ 
ferring  the  piivilege  of  pei-petual  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  these  and  other  cognate  ideas. 
Natvu’e,  however,  withholds  her  sanction 
to  the  bargain. — We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Oakes,  in  a  highly  impressive  theme 
named  ‘  Quietude  ’  (^58),  is  regaining  the 
position  he  has  for  some  years  past  been  in 
danger  of  losing.  The  chaotic  detail  which 
of  late  has  run  beyond  this  artist’s  power  of 
control,  he  now  wisely  masses  and  merges  in 
breadth  of  general  effect,  bold,  grand,  and 
novel.  A  solemn  gloom  settles  at  twilight’s 
close,  as  “the  blanket  of  the  night,”  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  shuddering  hills,  for 
the  landscape  seems  vocal,  and  voices  from 
the  mountain  speak  through  the  solitude. 
Near  to  sight  a  fisherman’s  boat  floats  in  the 
slumbering  waters,  dark  with  the  shadows 
of  coming  night.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
picture  so  deep  in  tone  without  blackness. 
The  artist  must  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  iireserve  the  purity  of  the  purple  which, 
as  a  dark  rich  robe,  mantles  the  hiEs. 

The  poetic  fervour’  for  which  the  family 
of  Danby  has  been  so  long  famed  still  sur¬ 
vives.  Mr.  J.  Danby  contributes  several 
works,  fraught  with  the  usual  amount  of 
gold  and  carmine.  But  we  fear  that  these 
old  materials  he  is  not  tru’ning  to  new 
account ;  we  do  not  see  the  access  of  fresh 
thought,  or  the  mental  struggle  to  take 
possession  of  domains  in  earth,  air,  or  water 
yet  untraversed.  His  brother  Thomas,  too, 
is  content  with  the  stock  of  knowledge  long 
at  ready  command,  and  which  certainly  is 
choice  and  charming  as  far  as  it  extends. — 

‘  Coming  up  Glen  Dovey  ’  (74),  by  Mr.  T. 
Danby,  is  a  balanced  composition,  placid 
in  sentiment,  the  trees  growing  in  sym¬ 
metry,  the  landscape  dwelling  in  peace, 
without  dread  of  the  storm-demon  wdiich 
Salvator  Eosa  or  Gasjier  Poussin  might 
have  let  loose — a  landscape  wherein  we 
read  the  haunting  memories  of  Claude  and 
Turner — a  composition  classic,  ideal,  and 
romantic,  which,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  is 
agreeable  and  salutary  to  look  at  in  these 
days  of  vigorous  naturalism. — Mr.  Hering, 
in  ‘  Lake  Como  ’  (2),  indulges  in  his  habitual 
prettiness,  a  style  smooth  in  surface,  jilacid 
even  to  languishing  in  sentiment,  but 
wanting  in  individual  character. — Mr.  H. 
Johnson  must  come  to  more  careful  elabo¬ 
ration  if  he  is  to  retain  or  enhance  the 
reputation  he  has  won.  The  Lago  Mag- 
giore  is  not  to  be  iiainted  by  a  stroke  of 
genius ;  imagination  or  intuition  in  these 
days  will  not  stand  in  the  stead  of  hard 
toil ;  and  in  Art,  as  in  other  paths,  it  is 
often  the  tortoise  that  wins  the  race. — hlr. 
Niemann  comes  also  in  the  company  of 
artists  flocking  to  this  exhibition  who  de¬ 
termine  to  take  the  public  by  bold  assault. 
His  ‘  Hampstead  Heath’  (601)  is  a  pictui’e 
which  in  loudest  tones  demands  attention  ; 
it  is  determined  to  be  seen,  even  at  a  milo’s 
distance.  Such  works,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
generally  rely  on  some  clap-trap  effect 
gained  bj’-  clever  effi’ontery.  In  the  pro- 

i  sent  instance,  thi’ough  the  canvas  is  made 
to  stalk  a  giant  procession  of  pine  trees, 

1  which  in  broad  daik  masses  tell  in  strength 

1  against  the  sky,  whfie  on  the  teiTaced  path 
beneath  light  plays,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
canopy  of  shadow  overhead.  The  picture 
suffers  on  closer  approach ;  it  will  not  bear 
.scrutiny.  Fir  trees  demand  accurate  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  anatomy  of  their  branches,  and 
careful  massing  in  the  detail  of  their  pon¬ 
derous  foliage. 

Among  dramatic  landscapes  must  be  re¬ 
corded  ‘  The  Cordilleras  of  Ecuador  ’  (179), 
by  L.  E.  hliGNOT.  We  have  aU  much  to 
learn  from  the  opening  up  of  these  equa¬ 
torial  regions,  rich  in  exuberant  growth  of 
leaf  and  flower  and  fruit,  riotous  in  the 
play  and  outburst  of  natui'e’s  forces  let 
loose  in  a  theatre  boundless  in  extent.  It 
is  a  cj[uestion,  however,  whether  any  artist 
has  yet  been  found  to  grapple  with  the 
tremendous  powers  here  di.splayed.  It  is 
indeed  an  anomaly  not  admitting  of  verj’- 
easy  explanation,  that  just  in  those  territo¬ 
ries  where  nature  is  omnipotent.  Art  shows 
herself  weak.  Hence  painters,  for  the  most 
paiir,  have  chosen  humble  scenes  which 
they  might  exalt,  in  preference  to  those 
proud  regions  that  spui’n  man’s  approach. 

Both  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions  have 
yet  to  be  painted.  Heat  in  its  fever  glow, 
and  cold  in  its  icy  grasp,  have  ahke  defied 
the  painter’s  skill.  To  this  asseriion  we 
cannot  deem  the  commendable  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Walton  to  take  possession  of  ^ilpine 
heights  as  an  exception.  Tho  ‘  Aiguille 
Verte’  transcends  his  strength  and  eludes 
his  microscopic  vision,  for  paint  cannot 
feign  the  elements,  nor  canvas  compass 
illimitable  space.  The  snow  on  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn,  which  blinds  tho  eye  by  radiant 
light,  finds  no  equivalent  in  white  lead, 
and  the  depth  of  the  liquid  sky  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  surface  of  blue  paint.  Mr. 
Walton’s  labours  are  most  praiseworthy, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
set  himself  an  impossible  task.  Snow  moun¬ 
tains  are  only  to  be  painted  in  the  general, 
and  at  a  distance.  Stanfield  has  done  this 
with  success. — AGcat  Cole  contributes  a 
minutely  stuebed  ‘  Harvest  Field  ’  (4)  after 
his  usual  manner. — Air.  JuTSUM,  in  ‘  The 
Cottage  Homestead  ’  (38),  is  neat,  prim,  and 
spruce.  We  have  rarely  noticed  of  late 
the  mannerism  of  the  well-known  “  Jutsum 
tree  touch  ”  turned  to  better  account.— 

Mr.  Melby,  in  the  ‘  Scottish  Fishing  Boat  ’ 

(67),  paints  a  heaving  sea,  with  free  motion 
and  bold  dash.  We  have  seldom  seen 
waves  so  transparent,  almost,  indeed,  trans¬ 
lucent  ;  nor  as  seldom  found  light,  shade, 
and  colour’  so  delicately  modulated  in  tender 
transitions  fr’om  blue  to  green  and  grey. 

FIGURE  PICTL’NES. 

The  exhibition  contains,  as  in  foi’mer 
years,  fancy  or  ideal  heads,  which  might  be 
collected  into  a  gallery  of  beauty.  Mr. 
Buckner  contributes  to  the  galaxy  two 
stars,  the  one,  ‘La  Biondina’  (541),  softly 
placid  as  the  silver  light  of  Hesperus,  the 
other,  ‘La  Brunetta  ’  (217),  shadowed  as 
by  the  darkness  of  sable  night.  Mr.  Buckner 
is  one  of  the  most  dainty  of  painters ;  sugar- 
and-water  sentiment  and  attar-of-roses  con¬ 
fection  it  were  impossible  to  concoct  in 
form  more  palatable. — Mr.  Dicksee  paints 
‘  Miranda  ’  (453) — hair  bound  -with  coral 
spray,  the  featui’es  exquisite  in  foi-m,  the 
drawing  precise,  the  execution  clean  and 
clear, — a  gem,  sui’ely,  of  the  first  water, — 

“  Admired  MRanda ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 

What’s  dearest  to  the  world  1 

Near  to  ‘  hliranda  ’  hangs,  in  contrast, 
a  simple,  innocent  child,  by  C.  S.  Lldder- 
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DAXE,  a  little  girl  wHo,  tlie  catalogue  tells 
us,  is  “going  home”  (461),  and  surely  a 
home -bound  intent  is  in  the  countenance. 
Mr.  Lidderdale  is  always  scrupulous  to 
literal  timth. — In  the  same  room  are  several 
heads  which  claim  a  polite  bow  of  recogni¬ 
tion  in  passing.  ‘  The  Beauty  of  Valentia  ’ 
(551),  who  presides  at  the  head  of  the  gal- 
leiy,  is  not  quite  the  perfect  lady,  and  so 
Ml’.  Btjegess  puts  her  off  in  a  manner  of 
careless  indifference.  Had  he  known  that 
her  charms  would  win  a  place  of  conspicuous 
honour,  he  might  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  throw  the  mantdla  "with  more  con¬ 
siderate  care  on  her  shoulders. — Among 
Mr.  ILvlle’s  numerous  figures,  we  may 
take  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  as  an 
example  of  all  the  rest.  In  ‘  Two  Pets  ’ 
(492),  the  artist  has  extended  his  scale,  but 
not  changed  his  model.  We  do  not  see 
that  he  puts  more  into  his  large  frames  than 
he  has  hitherto  managed  to  concentrate  with¬ 
in  smaller  limits. — Mr.  A.  Johxston  shows 
this  year  not  at  his  best.  His  ‘  Flower  Girl  ’ 
(285)  is  conspicuous  for  his  failings  rather 
than  for  his  force.  It  is  true  that  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  artist’s  usual  show,  his  resource  of 
pallet,  and  his  power  of  dash;  but  then, 
likewise,  we  deplore  a  display  which  scarcely 
escapes  meretriciousness. — -Decidedly  the 
most  masterly  study  in  the  Exhibition  is 
the  head  of  ‘Suleiman’  (174),  by  H.  W. 
Phillips.  It  is  painted  in  a  large,  fii’m 
manner.  The  features  are  drawn  with 
decisive  hand,  and  the  complexion  of  dusky 
copper  has  been  used,  as  withthe  Yenetians, 
for  a  deep  note  of  harmony,  that  breaks 
into  positive  rhapsody  in  the  blaze  of  colotu- 
which  burns  in  the  turbaned  tarbooch. 
Mr.  PhiUips  paints  a  downright  honest 
work. 

kH.  PiiTCHiE  possesses  a  dangerous  clever¬ 
ness  and  facility,  which  will  mislead  him 
grievously,  if  he  do  not  take  to  severe  study 
in  time.  ‘  The  Border  Fair  ’  (319),  abounds 
in  point  and  racy  character ;  but  the  artist 
attempts  too  much ;  he  hurries  over  his 
innumerable  figui’es  with  a  slovenly  slur, 
and  blackens  his  heroes  by  a  vulgarity  not 
within  the  reach  of  nature. — Mr.  Hayllar, 
a  painter  from  whom  much  is  expected,  has 
certainly,  in  ‘Crying Forfeits’  (593),  thrown 
himself  away.  The  subject  is  too  trivial 
for  the  scale  in  which  it  has  been  put  upon 
canvas.  The  contrasted  colours  in  the  dresses 
of  the  two  young  ladies  are  discordant ; 
and  these  draperies,  moreover,  are  nothing 
but  heaps  of  material,  thrown  into  folds 
whollj’’  irrespective  of  the  human  form 
beneath.  Even  a  costume-painter  cannot 
utterly  ignore  anatomy. — Different  every 
way  is  kir.  Pettie’s  naturalistic  group, 
‘Out  of  an  Engagement’  (312),  a  work 
after  its  kind  scarcely  to  bo  surpassed.  The 
flrriniaf.is  jii  rsonre  are  strolling  players,  father 
and  two  children — evidently  of  the  most 
vagrant  and  nomadic  sort.  Hero  is  genius 
under  difficulties,  talent  out  at  the  elbows, 
stomachs  and  cupljoards  alike  empty.  Groat 
skill  is  seen  in  the  putting  together  of  this 
picture,  and  purpose  is  can’ied  throughout 
oven  to  the  minor  accessories. 

‘  TTio  Three  Sisters’  (118),  by  W.  R. 

will  ])robably  rank  as  one  of 
the  chief  surj)rise3  and  successes  of  the  year. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  chai-ming  work 
shows  the  influence  of  Giorgione,  and  again 
others  may  see  an  idea  or  two  borrowed  from 
Millais.  This  is  in  part  true.  The  colour 
has  a  Giorgione  glow  which  klr.  klillais 
himself  may  have  emulated.  The  con¬ 
ception  is  subdued  into  profound  quietism, 
as  if  these  young  sisters  were  shadowed 
under  a  sorrow  beyond  their  years  ;  and 
this  too  is  a  characteristic  of  Pre-Raphael ito 
painters,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Yet, 


notwithstanding,  the  work  is  sustained  in 
sufficient  independence.  It  evinces  rare 
sense  of  beauty,  deep  dehght  in  colour, 
winning  softness  in  execution,  refined 
delicacy  in  drawing,  with  watchful  care  in 
detailed  execution.  The  artist  probably 
will  obtain  more  jiower  as  he  gains  greater 
confidence. 

In  the  space  that  remains,  a  few  pictures 
may  be  passed  under  rapid  review.  A.  T. 
Patteh  depicts  ‘  Guilt  ’  (502) ;  the  crjnng 
guilt  is  that  such  a  picture  should  be  painted 
at  all.  Savage  lightning  divides  the  night 
with  a  smoky  street  lamp,  otherwise  the 
artist  would  have  veiled  his  horrors  in  a 
blackness  impenetrable.  —  ‘A  Lesson  in 
Faith  ’  (475),  by  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  an  example 
of  forced  affectation  in  the  naming  of  a 
picture.  The  execution  is  lax. — ‘  Baby’s 
Corner’  (51),  by  Frank  Wybijrd,  may  be 
accepted  as  a  refined  picture  after  this 
artist’s  usual  smoothness  of  surface,  skin 
deep.  A  little  more  ruggedness  of  nature 
would  vastly  improve  klr.  Wyburd’s  works. 
— Near  at  hand  is  ‘  A  Spanish  Beggar’  (39), 
by  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  a  diligent  study, 
delicately  painted. — ‘The  Sleeping  Babes  in 
the  Wood’  (358),  an  old  subject  enough, 
obtains  gay  rehabiliment  by  C.  Lucy.  The 
two  children  are  brightly  spangled  in  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green ;  that  they  shoidd 
have  come  to  grief  is  sad  and  strange ! 
— ‘Cherries’  (395),  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  every-day  subject,  has 
been  treated  in  that  quaint,  hard,  and 
mediceval  manner  which  goes  by  the  name 
“Pre-Raphaelite.” — ‘La  Jeunesse  doree  ’ 
(396),  by  D.  Wilkie  Wynfield,  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  colour  evidently  managed  on  the 
sumptuously  decorative  jninciple  of  Paul 
Veronese.  The  artist  must  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment  ere  he  can  attain  the  balanced 
harmonies  of  his  great  predecessor. — W.  E. 
Frost,  A.R.A.,  gives  us,  in  miniature,  a 
pretty  replica  of  a  poetic  composition.  His 
forms  are  of  an  ideal,  almost  of  an  icy 
beauty,  seldom  found  save  in  classic  Art. 
Chaste  nudity  he  models  with  the  un¬ 
conscious  innocence  of  natui’o. 

Some  works  we  have  passed  by  from 
want  of  space  ;  others  we  have  refrained  to 
mention  from  kindly  consideration  to  artists 
who,  in  failure,  have  yet  done  their  best. 
Speaking  generally,  there  is  a  painful  want 
of  completeness  in  the  large  majority  of  the 
pictiu’es  in  this  gallery,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  institute  in  imagination  a  comparison 
between  this  modern  collection  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  old  masters  held  each  year  within 
these  walls.  Our  modern  school,  it  is  to 
bo  feared,  has  little  of  the  earnest  intent  of 
older  times,  little  faith  in  the  great  truths 
by  which  painters  of  other  days  sought  to 
make  their  generation  better  and  nobler. 
It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  confess  that  the 
pictures  which  hero  aim  at  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  high  Art,  are  just  the  works 
it  is  most  sad  to  see.  Judging  from  this 
gallery  indeed,  the  sooner  high  Art  and 
academic  styles  are  extinct  the  better. 
The  hope  of  our  English  school  evidently 
lies,  for  years  yet  to  come,  in  a  wholly 
different  direction.  It  may  bo  that  each 
epoch  in  the  world’s  history  has  the  com¬ 
mission  entrusted  to  it  of  working  out  to 
utmost  completion  some  one  paramount 
thought  or  purpose.  To  our  ago  is  not 
given  the  triumph  of  imagination,  or  tho 
spell  VTOught  through  ideal  beauty  ;•  rather 
to  painters  in  those  times  belong  the  strength 
wliich  comes  from  nature’s  litoral  study, 
tho  truth  which  tho  intellect  sees  clearly, 
and  the  facts  which  the  hand  grasps  firmly. 
Thus  it  happens  that  tho  best  works  in  the 
British  Institution  have  value  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  naturahstic. 


SKETCHES  BY  D.  ROBERTS,  R.A. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  exhibition  of 
the  sketches  of  the  late  Darid  lloherts  should 
be  regarded  with  deep  interest.  In  aU  his 
labours  he  was  popular,  but  his  folio  from 
the  ‘  Holy  Land  ’  bore  his  name  into  abodes 
of  learning  wherein  a  knowledge  of  Art  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  disqualification  than  an 
accomplishment,  and  a  love  of  Art  an  unworthy 
attachment.  But  this  publication  has  given 
extraordinary  value  to  the  original  drawings, 
certainly  greater  than  they  would  be  estimated 
at  without  such  association ;  and  hence  one  source 
of  powerful  attraction.  The  drawings  and 
sketches  left  by  Mr.  Roberts  are  in  number  about 
eight  hundred,  a  large  proportion  of  which  may 
now  be  seen  at  No.  9,  Conduit  Street.  They  are 
principally  in  water-colour,  but  there  are  also 
many  in  oil.  Not  a  few  of  the  water-colour 
sketches  are  extremely  slight;  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  from  a  feeling  that  the 
subjects  did  not  promise  well  either  for  paint¬ 
ing  or  lithography.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
that  are  more  fully  detailed  have  obviously 
been  determined  by  the  artist  as  the  bases  of 
prospective  pictures.  The  drawings  most  favour¬ 
ably  shown  are  the  Holy  Land  and  Egyptian 
series ;  there  are  the  hypaethral  temple,  and 
other  riews  at  Philoe ;  Luxor,  several  subjects  ; 
Aboosimble ;  the  Temple  of  Offelina ;  Dendera 
and  Tentyi’is ;  Wady  Saboua ;  Joppa,  several 
subjects;  Jerusalem,  many  subjects;  El  Hair, 
the  temple  at  Petra,  and  other  sketches  in  the 
same  valley ;  Hebron,  Nablous,  Lake  Tiberias, 
Betlilehem,  &c.  To  say  that  these  drawings 
are  devoid  of  manner  would  be  saying,  firstly, 
what  is  far  from  true ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  would  be  an  assertion  depreciative  of  their 
excellence.  For  the  purpose  intended,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  feeling  in  which  the  subjects 
are  set  forth ;  they  are  described  in  terms  of 
Art  that  impress  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  their 
solitude  or  their  sacredness.  Thus,  what  the 
artist  has  striven  to  do  he  has  accomplished 
fully  in  many  instances,  that  is,  to  make 
these  reliques  speak  out  from  their  beginning. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  the  journey  from  London 
Bridge  to  Jacob’s  Well  was  not  then,  as  now, 
a  vacation  tour ;  but  our  ubiquitous  country¬ 
men  now  daily  write  their  names  on  Egyptian 
remains,  and  return  home  bitterly  disappointed 
that  they  do  not  realise  the  promise  of  Roberts’s 
great  book ;  the  objects  themselves  are  more 
difficult  to  read  than  is  the  artist’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them.  Some  of  the  studies  were  intended 
for  painting  in  oil,  such  as  the  Chapel  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Nazareth,  the  Church  of  the 
Natirity  at  Bethlehem,  &c.,  which  differ  in 
treatment  materially  from  those  intended  only 
for  lithography. 

In  the  drawings  made  before  1830,  Mr.  Roberts 
does  not  show  himself  in  advance  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  in  the  riews  in  AbbeviUe,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Antwerp,  &c.,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
escape  from  mere  locality;  but  at  that  time 
he  was  stfil  a  student,  as  was  shown  in  his  sub¬ 
sequent  Spanish  views,  which  took  the  public 
by  surprise,  not  so  much  by  the  novelty  of  the 
subjects  as  by  the  dignity  conferred  upon  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Roberts’s  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  scene-painter  did  not  exert  certain 
influences  on  his  practice  in  easel-painting.  In 
nothing,  however,  that  he  has  ever  done  is  there 
the  slightest  taint  of  scenic  show.  He  was  bred 
up  amid  the  most  seductive  vanities  of  the  art, 
but  his  virtue  was  proof  against  the  ordeal. 
He  had  the  discrimination  to  extract  from  this 
kind  of  study  all  the  good  it  could  give  him. 
From  a  long  habit  of  looking  at  large  painted 
srufaces  he  became  an  adept  in  the  disposition 
and  harmonising  of  quantities,  insomuch  as  to 
acquire  a  perfect  command  of  effect  in  small 
dra-wings.  The  only  trace  of  theatrical  expe¬ 
diency  in  his  works  is  his  exaggeration  of  the 
principal  members  of  certain  of  his  compositions, 
as  tho  Castle  St.  Angelo,  St.  Peter’s,  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  St.  Paul’s,  Antwerp  Cathedral ;  but  withal 
few  painters  have  left  behind  them  so  much 
of  soundness,  and  this  exhibition  of  his  draw¬ 
ings  is  a  sight  that  no  lover  of  Art  should  omit 
Ausiting. 
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It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  ‘  ‘  one  half 
of  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half 
lives.”  Equally  true  is  it  that,  though 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  is  composed 
of  workers,  one  half  of  the  world  has 
no  conception  how  the  other  half  works. 
There  are  men  whose  reputation  is  made  by 
the  constant,  yet  silent,  labour’s  of  others ; 
some  whose  works  are  made  manifest  to  the 
world  as  their  own ;  and  others  again,  dili¬ 
gent,  earnest,  enthusiastic  labourers  in  a 
special  field  of  action — chosen  by  themselves 
or  forced  upon  them  by  an  impulse  which 
they  cannot  resist — the  history  of  whose 
lives  and  the  fruits  resulting  therefrom  are 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  immediate  circle 
of  their  acquaintance.  Of  such  diversified 
elements  are  the  world’s  workers,  great  and 
small,  composed ; — 

“  Tlnis  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  sliade, 
[Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  liermitage.” 

How  much  of  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  has  descended  to  us  from  those  who 
worked,  centuries  ago,  in  cloistered  cell, 
seen  by,  and  known  to,  none  save  their 
fellow  recluses — men  who  ‘  ‘  dried  their  brains 
in  dim  libraries,”  and  found  companionship 
only  when  the  monastery  bell  called  the 
brotherhood  into  chapel ;  or,  by  way  of  re¬ 
laxation,  the  care  of  their  little  gardens,  laid 
out  between  far-projecting  buttresses,  wooed 
them  into  the  open  air !  Those  monks  of 
old  well  knew  how  to  build  their  nests,  and 
where  to  build  them ;  in  pleasant  valleys 
sheltered  by  richly-wooded  uplands,  and 
watered  by  clear  and  swift  streams,  and 
laden  in  summer-time  with  the  breath  of  a 
thousand  wild  flowers.  From  those  grand 
mediseval  edifices,  the  ruins  of  which  we 
now  gaze  on  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
came  forth  uncontrovertible  witnesses  of 
the  mental  labours  of  the  men  who  dwelt 
within  them.  How  many  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science  and  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  in  later  times  have  been  revealed 
only  to  those  who  were  comparatively  hidden 
from  human  eye !  Men  of  thought  must 
almost  of  necessity  work  in  solitude ;  but  a 
time  sui’ely  comes,  sooner  or  later,  when 
they  shine  out  as  lights  in  the  world,  and 
their  names  are  enrolled  on  the  records  of  a 
nation’s  history,  an  endm’ing  testimony 
that  they  have  not  lived  and  worked  in 
vain. 

These  thoughts  natui-ally  suggested  them¬ 
selves  on  looking  over,  a  few  months  since, 
a  large  volume  of  etchings,  the  work  of  one 
whose  name  was  even  unknown  to  us,  and 
probably  to  most  others  also,  till  very  re¬ 
cently,  and  of  whose  productions  the  world, 
except  his  own  friends  and  connections,  was, 
in  all  probability,  as  ignorant  as  oui’selves. 
Mr.  Owen  was  one  of  the  silent,  hidden 
workers — hidden  only  because  he  chose  to 
keep  so — whose  labours  as  an  artist  fully 
entitle  him  to  no  obscure  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Art ;  a  man  of  genius  pursuing 
his  favourite  employment  with  indomit¬ 
able  energy  and  perseverance  almost  to 
the  end  of  a  long  protracted  life,  and 
leaving  behind  him  a  rich  legacy  of  paint¬ 
ings,  drawings,  etchings,  &c.,  as  the  fruits 
of  his  talent  and  industry,  and  in  number 
and  quality  such  as  many  an  artist  of  high 
professional  reputation  would  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  his  own. 

The  Eev.  Edward  Pryce  Owen,  M.A.,  of 
Bettws  Hall,  Montgomeryshire,  Eoderic 
House,  Cheltenham,  and  of  4,  Queen  Anne 
Street,  Cavendish  Square — the  same  street 
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rous  sketches  of  the  scenery  of  the  Low  and  more  lengthened  tour  on  the  Conti - 
Countries  and  their  inhabitants,  executed,  nent  was  undertaken,  during  which  there 
though  entii’ely  a  self-taught  artist  himself,  was  scarcely  a  place  of  any  importance  or 
with  great  power  and  truth,  either  with  pen  interest  in  North  and  South  Italy,  the 
and  ink,  or  in  neutral  tint ;  fromliis  earliest  Ijevant,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
years  he  had  shown  an  ardent  love  of  Art,  .  Belgium,  that  he  did  not  visit.  The  di'aw- 
and  great  ability  in  its  practice.  But  on  j  ings  made  by_Mi’.  Owen  on  this  and  ®^b- 
leaving  his  Shropshire  incumbency,  a  second  |  sequent  tours  in  some  parts  of  England  and 


as  that  in  which  Tm’ner  so  long  resided — 
was  born  in  March,  1788.  His  father,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  Hugh  Owen,  a 
scholar  and  learned  antiquarian,  sprung 
from  an  ancient  race,  being  the  twenty-sixth 
in  descent  from  Edwjm  Teyaingl,  Prince 
of  Powis,  and  founder  of  the  tribe  of  that 
name.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  Gram¬ 


mar  School,  Shrewsbuiy,  then  presided 
over  by  Lr.  Butler,  afteiwards  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  He  subsequently  was  entered 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  gi’a- 
duated  there  in  due  time,  though  he  (hd 
not  take  his  M.A.  degi’ee  till  1828.  His 
earliest  predilections  woiild  have  induced 
him  to  join  the  anny,  and  he  possessed 
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many  qualities  which  would  have  well  fitted 
him  for  the  militai'y  profession,  such  as 
great  powers  of  endm-ance,  a  love  of  athletic 
sports,  activity  of  body  and  mind,  and  an 
innate  ability  to  command.  But  he  at 
length  decided  upon  taking  holy  orders,  and 
having  received  ordination,  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don.  During  seven  years  he  was  alternate 
morning  preacher  at  Park  Street  and  Gi’os- 


venor  Chapels,  acquiring  great  popularity 
as  an  eloquent  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
Chui’ch.  In  1823,  Mr.  Owen  was  inducted 
into  the  valuable  living  of  Wellington  cum 
Eyton,  Shropshire,  which  he  held  till  1840, 
and  then  resigned  it. 

Before  finally  quitting  Wellington,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Owen  had  visited  France  and 
Belgium,  bringing  back  with  him  nume- 
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Wales,  fill  twelve  thick  folio  volumes.  Nor 
were  these  sketches  limited  to  one  class  of 
subject :  landscai3es,  architecture,  figures 
single  and  in  groups,  are  treated  with  equal 
freedom  and  skill  of  pencil.  He  appears 
to  have  been  sensible,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  the  beauties  of  Natui’e,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  rapidly  trans¬ 
ferring  to  paper  the  varied  atmospheric 
effects  of  hght  and  shade,  rarely  retouching 
what  he  first  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  Owen  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty 
ere  he  attemjited  to  paint  in  oil-colours ; 
hut  from  that  period  till  quite  the  close 
of  his  life  he  worked  most  diligently  and 
enthusiastically  at  his  easel :  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  number  of  oil 
pictm-es  by  his  own  hand,  hanging  at  his 
residence  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  was  little 
short  oifour  h  undred,  besides  others  at  Prest- 
bury  Lodge,  and  in  Cheltenham.  These 
were  painted  either  from  sketches  made  by 
him,  or  from  his  own  designs,  for  among 
them  are  not  a  few  historical  subjects.  Only 
in  one  instance  did  he  ever  make  a  copy, 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  very  fine 
Teniers.  He  set  his  palette  regularly  at 
nine  o’clock  each  morning,  and  worked  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  standing  the  whole 
time,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
his  easel :  hence  his  manner  is  bold  and 
broad  in  execution,  especially  in  his  larger 
pictm’es,  rather  than  highly  finished;  yet 
there  is  no  appearance  in  them  of  careless 
or  sbght  handling. 

His  paintings,  like  the  sketches  already 
refen-ed  to,  include  almost  every  kind  of 
subject.  The  English  landscapes  are  prin¬ 
cipally  taken  from  his  own  native  county, 
whose  picturesque  beauty  had  many  charms 
for  his  pencil,  particularly  the  scenery  round 
about  WelHngton,  and  the  villages  of  Har¬ 
man,  Lillishall,  Buildwas,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  Wenlock  Abbey,  Coalbrooke 
Hale,  and  the  Wrekin.  One  of  Mr.  Owen’s 
finest  landscapes  is  a  view  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  mountain ;  two  others  are  of  Orleton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cludde ;  and  he  has 
left  behind  him  several  excellent  pictures 
sketched  among  the  collieries  at  Ketley. 
These  last  works  are  remarkable  for  no  little 
grandeur  of  composition,  and  for  vivid 
colour,  producing  the  most  striking  effects. 
The  adjoining  Welsh  counties  also  supplied 
him  with  numerous  subjects,  especially  the 
scenery  between  Holgelly  and  Barmouth. 
Of  the  Welsh  pictures,  some  interiors  of 
cottages  deserve  particular  notice  for  their 
strong  Bembrandtish  effect.  Hastings  was 
another  favourite  locality  of  this  enthusiastic 
amateur-painter.  Several  pictm’es  were  the 
icsult  of  his  temporai’j^  sojoui'nings  here, 
the  iriost  important,  perhaps,  of  which  re- 
I>r(;.scnts  a  fisherman  rescuing  a  female  from 
drowning. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  a  volume  of  etched 
jdatos  by  Mr.  Owen,  as  the  medium  through 
wliich  his  name  as  an  artist  became  known 
to  us.  Tlu;so  works,  in-e.spective  of  his 
I)ainting3,  would  entitle  him  to  a  di.stin- 
giiished  ])laco  among  those  who,  in  this 
count ly,  have  successfully  used  the  point. 
The  book,  which  is  not  published,  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  number  of  etchings, 
largo  and  small,  but  wo  understand  Mr. 
Owen  executed  many  more.  All  are  from 
liis  own  pictures,  or  .sketches,  excepting  a 
fc’W  copied  from  drawings  made  by  his 
father,  who  himself  was  a  good  draughts¬ 
man  ;  the.so  last  etchings  were  executed  to 
illustrate  the  archdeacxm’s  publications  on 
the  historj’  of  Shrewsburj’.  Mrs.  Owen  has 
verj'  courtcou.sly  permitted  us  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  some  of  the  subjects  etched 
by  her  lamented  hu-sband :  they  are  seen 


in  seven  out  of  the  eight  cuts  which  ac¬ 
company  this  notice.  The  other,  called 
‘  Drowned,’  is  copied  from  a  masterly  sketch 
in  oil  colom’s.  Wood-engraving,  however 
skilfully  executed,  cannot  imitate  the  s^^iiit 
and  richness  of  the  etching-point;  still 
these  ciits  afford  a  very  faithful  idea  of 
Mr.  Owen’s  composition,  manner  of  treating 
a  subject,  and  his  management  of  chiar¬ 
oscuro.  Here  is  ample  variety — architec¬ 


ture,  landscape,  marine  views,  and  a  figm-e- 
subject  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  each  and  all  are 
evidently  the  productions  of  one  possessing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Ai’t,  both  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically.  ‘  Scarborough,’  and 
‘  The  Mill,’  may,  for  effect,  be  classed 
with  the  best  works  of  Eembrandt  and 
Backhuysen  respectively.  Our  copies  are 
on  a  scale  greatly  reduced  from  that  of  the 
originals.  But  we  are  also  able  to  intro- 
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duce  a  specimen  of  an  etching  from  Mr.  I  and  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  scarcely  in- 
Owen’s  hand,  in  the  large  print  of  ‘  Milking  ■  ferior  to  the  best  of  these.  The  needle  is 


Time,’  the  plate  of  which  was  lent  to  us  for 
the  purpose.  The  cow-shed  is  one  of  those 
interiors  frequently  seen  in  the  colliery 
district  of  Wellington,  and  the  figures  wear 
the  garb  of  the  miners.  The  scene  very 
much  resembles  an  interior  such  as  some 
of  the  old  Flemish  painters  put  on  canvas. 


here  used  with  equal  delicacy  and  power, 
resulting  in  a  bold,  luminous  effect. , 

But  we  must  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
folio  volume  now  lying  open  on  our  table  : 
the  first  print  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Owen, 
from  a  painting  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  E.  A. ; 
it  is  a  haK-length,  taken,  it  may  be  sup¬ 


posed,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
the  face  is  bright,  manly,  intelligent,  yet 
soft  in  expression,  and  kindly ;  the  forehead 
high  and  broad;  the  eyes  are  clear  and 
penetrating ;  this  plate  is  admirably  etched. 
Shrew.sbury — with  the  exception  of  Chester 
the  most  picturesque  town  in  England,  full 
as  it  is  of  old  half-timbered  houses,  so  dear 
to  architectural  painters — appears  to  have 
been  the  favourite  sketching-ground  of  this 


artist :  two  of  the  woodcuts  introduced  into 
;  om’  pages  are  views  in  Shi-ewsbui’y ;  one  of 
a  street  in  the  town,  the  other  is  of  the 
Welsh  Bridge;  both  are  copied  from  small 
:  etchings  in  the  book.  There  are,  however, 

’  in  the  volume  several  engravings  of  larger 
size,  and  altogether  more  important  in  cha- 
I  racter.  A  view  of  the  ancient  massive  tower 
j  near  the  entrance  of  the  Welsh  Bridge-^it 
i  is  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  this  page — ^is 
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a  remarkably  bold  and  effective  plate.  The 
gateway,  which  is  embattled  and  pierced, 
in  the  tm’rets  flanking  each  side,  with  win¬ 
dows,  is  a  most  pictui’esque  object;  over 
the  arch  is  a  canopied  recess,  containing 


the  figni’o  of  a  mailed  warrior,  on  each  side 
of  which  is  a  shield  with  a  coat  of  arms ; 
lichens,  and  ivy,  and  other  parasitical  plants 
overgrow  portions  of  the  stone-work,  eveiy 
fragment  of  which  is  most  carefully  marked 
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out  and  solidly  rendered  by  the  artist’s  tools. 
This  is  followed  by  a  still  larger  plate, 
showing  the  bridge  in  perspective;  it  is 
a  masterly  piece  of  etching,  the  retiring 


distance  'soft  and  mellowed  in  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  vigour  and  power  of  the 
nearer  portions  of  the  picture.  These  two 
plates,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
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racter  which  follow,  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  the  magnificent  series  of 
etchings  by  George  Cuitt,  published  many 
years  ago  imder  the  title  of  “  Wanderings 
and  PenciUings  among  Euins  of  the  Olden 


Time.”  An  ‘  Interior  of  a  Cottage,’  a  large 
apartment  with  plastered  walls,  and  the 
domestic  utensils  hung  thereon,  strewed  on 
the  flooring,  and  piled  on  the  bench,  with 
the  light  streaming  from  a  small  window 


on  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  is  a  skilfully- 
arranged  composition,  most  effective  in 
light  and  shade.  ‘  Plastow  Mill,’  one  of 
the  overshot  mills  so  common  in  Wales,  is 
a  cleverly-handled  subject.  ‘  The  I’ulpit 
in  the  Abbey  Gaiden,  .Shrewsbury,’  a  fine 
bit  of  architectm’al  ruin,  in  foim  hke  a 
Gothic  oriel  window,  is  a  large  etching,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  little  heaviness  in  the  shadows 
and  foliage,  makes  a  most  interesting  pic¬ 
ture.  Better  than  this,  however,  because 
free  from  the  fault  indicated,  is  ‘  The  North 
Porch  of  the  Abbey,  .Salop,’  a  venerable 
and  pictui’esque  study,  looking  as  ancient 
on  paper  as  does  the  building  itself  in 
reality,  so  well  has  the  artist  shown  the 
ravages  of  time  on  its  sculptui-ed  surtace, 
and  its  decorated  niches  and  windows ;  a 
group  of  peasants  by  the  dooi’way  apjiears 
with  gi’cat  etfect.  ‘  Mardol  Street,  .Shrews- 
bui^q’  is  another  large  etching  of  gi’eat 
meiit ;  the  nearer  houses  are  some  cen- 
tui’ies  old  ;  they  have  storeys  overlapping 
each  other,  and  large  casement  windows, 
and  ornamental  plaster  ti'onts ;  the  Hew  is 
taken  from  a  capital  point,  and  is  treated 
with  genuine  artistic  feeling. 

Of  the  old  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Shrews- 
bui'y,  founded,  in  1083,  by  Piobert  de  Mont- 
gomeiy,  who  was  related  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  nothing  remains  but  a  portion 
of  an  embattled  wall ;  the  ground  whereon 
it  stood  is  now  partially  occupied  by  a  mo¬ 
dern  mansion,  and  in  the  garden  adjoining 
the  house  is  the  beautiful  stone  pulpit  just 
refei'red  to.  The  abbey  chiu’ch,  a  crucifoim 
structui’e,  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  L)is- 
solution,  but  the  nave,  western  tower,  and 
north  porch  remain,  and  constitute  the 
parish  church  of  Holy  Cross.  The  north 
porch  has  been  noticed  among  Mr.  Owen’s 
etchings.  There  is  also  in  the  volume  a 
smaller  and  highly-finished  etching  of  the 
chiu’ch  itself,  taken  from  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  western  entrance. 

Among  other  plates  deserving  special 
allusion,  the  following  may  be  pointed 
out ; — the  ‘  Pont  of  St.  Maiy’s,  Shi-ews- 
bury ;’  a  remarkably  cui’ious  group  of 
old  houses  in  Bristol ;  ‘  Boats  on  the 
.Sea-shore,’  a  moonlight  scene,  executed 
vuth  masterly  etfect ;  ‘  Ilaughman  Ab¬ 
bey,  Shi’opshire,’  one  of  the  largest  etch¬ 
ings  in  the  volume,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  because  of  its  delicacy  ;  ‘  Pal- 
staff  at  the  Battle  of  Shi’ewsbmy ;’ 
‘  South  Transept  Door,  St.  Maiy’s, 
Shi’ewsbuiy,’  to  which  a  sti’ange  in¬ 
terest  is  given,  by  the  introduction  of 
an  old  man  contemplating  a  huge  mass 
of  dock  leaves,  &c.  There  are  also  some 
heads  of  Eembrandtish  character,  several 
small  figure  subjects  humorous  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  a  multitude  of  little  gems, 
which  we  have  no  space  to  particularise. 
Enough,  it  may  be  presumed,  has  been 
.“^aid  to  show,  with  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  that  If  Mi’.  Owen  had  de¬ 
termined  to  make  his  works  public,  they 
would  have  been  accepted  as  among  the 
best  which  this  age  has  produced.  Our 
object  in  this  brief  and  inadequate  paper 
is  to  rescue  his  name  and  what  he  has  left 
behind  from  comparative  obscui’ity ; 
both  deserve  to  be  "widely  known,  and 
the  former  must  find  a  place  in  the  roll 
of  great  British  artists,  though  only  an 
amateui’,  or  the  record  will  be  incom¬ 
plete. 

Mr.  Owen  died  at  Cheltenham  on  the 
loth  of  July,  1863,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  A  local  paper  referring  to  the  event, 
and  after  eulogising  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  pamtmg  and  engrr.ving,  says: — “We 
must  not  forget  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
nobler  qualities,  —  his  social  "rii’tues,  his 
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goodness  and  kindness  of  keart,  tke  genuine 
suavity  of  h.is  manner,  and  the  noble  can- 
doiu’  and  cheerfulness  of  bis  mind.  These 
gave  a  charm  to  his  society — a  life  to  his 


it  in  others,  "while  his  naturally  amiable 
disposition  rendered  him  more  anxious  to 
.see  what  was  excellent  in  their  works,  than 
to  criticise  and  point  out  defects.  He  was 
one  of  Etty’s  earliest  friends,  and  had  great 


him  a  son,  Hugh  Th  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Prcst- 
burj'  Tiodgo — to  which  man.sion  the  pictures 
formerly  in  (iuecn  Anne  Htrcet  have  been 


conversation,  and  must  continue  to  endear 
his  memoiy  to  all  who  had  the  happiness 
and  the  advantage  of  his  friendship.”  His 
own  ardent  love  of  Art  led  him  to  encoui’age 


influence  with  him.  Mr.  Owen’s  collection 
of  pictures  by  other  hands  than  his  own 
was  good ;  it  contained  some  fine  examples 
of  Etty  and  W.  Muller. 

Besides  his  widow,  Mr.  Owen  left  behind 


removed — and  a  daughter,  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Creyoe  Colmore,  Esq.,  of  Moor  End,  near 
Cheltenham,  J.  D. 


MR.  A.  H.  LAYARD,  M.P.,  ON  ART. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  January  a  lecture 
was  delivered  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Ken- 
nington,  by  Mr.  Layard,  Under  Foreign  Secre-  ' 
tary,  on  “  The  History  of  Art.”  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  appearance  of  the  Hon.  Member 
was  to  aid  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  in  liqui¬ 
dating  a  debt  contracted  for  materials,  and  to 
further  the  purpose  of  the  institution  generally. 
The  chairman  of  the  school,  the  Rev  Robert 
Gregory,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth, 

1  introduced  the  lecturer,  and  in  so  doing  re- 
j  marked  on  the  amount  of  good  work  that  was 
1  done,  noticing  the  fact  that  in  the  last  compe¬ 
tition  four  National  Medallions  were  taken  by 
pupils,  the  largest  number  awarded  to  any  one 
school  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 
These  prizes  were  gained  for  original  designs, 
or  for  drawings  from  the  figiue,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  aim  of  the  school  teachings  was 
high.  Six  students  had  been  admitted  into  the 
j  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  others  were 
I  preparing  probationary  works.  Yet,  continued 
the  chairman,  this  most  useful  and  successful 
school  might  at  no  distant  time  be  compelled  to 
close  its  doors,  in  common  with  all  other  similar 
institutions,  if  the  authorities  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  did  not  deal  liberally  with  it  in  the 
new  Minutes  which  were  so  anxiously  expected, 
and  which  would  of  course  be  framed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
that  sat  last  year,  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
as  chairman.  It  was  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Department  would  see  the  necessity  of 
giving  more  Htality  to  the  Lambeth  school. 

Mr.  Layard’ s  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention  by  an  audience  consider¬ 
ably  smaller,  we  regret  to  say,  than  it  would 
have  been  under  a  more  favourable  state  of 
weather,  was  a  clear  and  masterly  exposition 
of  the  early  history  of  Art,  chiefly.  True  Art, 
he  said,  consisted  in  a  perfect  appreciation  and 
combination  of  form  and  colour.  Some  nations 
had  one,  and  some  the  other ;  but  without  a 
combination  of  the  two,  no  country  had  ever 
been  great  in  Art.  The  AssjTians  and  the 
Egyptians  had  the  earliest  appreciation  of  both ; 
and  thus  whatever  each  produced  possessed  the 
elements  of  beauty.  The  arts  of  a  nation  de¬ 
pended  on  the  character  of  the  people  ;  thus  the 
massive,  invariable  character  of  Egjqptian  Art 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  an  exclusive, 
unchanging  people,  possessing  unlimited  com¬ 
mand  of  stone  materials.  On  the  other  hand, 
Assyrian  Art  represented  a  conquering,  ambi¬ 
tious  people,  prone  to  assimilate  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  different  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  From  these  two  peoples  the 
Greeks  collected  the  chief  features  of  their  Arts, 
and  developed  those  beautiful  forms  which  yet 
are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Etruscan  and 
Roman  Art  was  only  a  reproduction  of  Greek 
Art ;  and  architecture  alone,  or  chiefly,  is  that 
in  which  the  Romans  distinguished  themsehns. 
Mr.  Layard  enlarged  considerably  upon  this 
latter  topic,  describing  the  exportation  of  Roman 
architecture  eastward  to  form  the  basis  of 
Arabian,  Moorish,  Turkish,  and  Mahometan 
Art,  and  westward  to  form  that  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic.  Speaking  of  modem  Art,  he 
touched  chiefly  on  the  Enghsh  school,  criticising 
severely  our  shortcomings  in  architecture,  as 
expressed  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  and  in 
sculpture,  in  our  public  statues  and  monuments. 
He  considered,  however,  there  was  a  hopeful 
future  for  British  Art,  arising  out  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  and  success  of  Art-schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  that  money  spent  by 
Government  on  these  institutions  would  prove 
the  very  best  investment.  He  trusted  that  his 
constituents  in  Southwark  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Lambeth  school  to  organise  a 
branch  institution  for  themselves.  To  this  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  we  will  add  one  of  our  own,  which 
is,  that  when  the  case  of  the  schools  comes  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  use 
all  his  influence,  both  as  a  member  and  as 
holding  office  in  the  Government,  to  put  them 
in  a  condition  which  will  satisfy  the  masters 
and  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  students.  • 
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TACTS  ABOUT  TINGER-EIAGS. 

CirAPTER  II. — Mediaeval  Rixgs. 

The  rings  worn  by  tbe  liigber  class  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  during  tlio  Hep¬ 
tarchy  were  often  very  beautiful,  and  of 
imi^osing  form.  One  of  the  finest  that  has 
fallen  under  the  author’s  notice  belonged  to 
the  Eev.  H.  B.  Hutchings,  of  Appleshaw, 
Hants,  *  who  stated  that  it  was  found  in  a 
meadow  at  Bosington,  near  Stockbiidge,  in 
the  same  county,  by  a  labourer  who  saw  it 
among  a  heap  of  peat.  It  was  therefoi'o 
probably  lost  in  crossing  marshy  gi'ound. 
The  engrawng  gives  a  side  and  ii'ont  \dew 
of  this  interesting  relic  ;  the  whole  is  of  gold 


and  is  of  considerable  weight  and  thickness ; 
the  gold  threads  are  all  beautifully  reeded, 
and  the  lettei’ing  and  head  executed  with 
great  care.  The  inscrijhion  reads  NOMEN 
EHLLA  EID  IN  XPO,  equivalent  to  its 
owner  sajung  ‘  ‘  My  name  is  Ella,  my  faith 
is  in  Christ.’ 

The  beautiful  and  remarkable  collection 
of  rings  formed  by  Edmund  Water  ton.  Esq., 
E.S.A.,  to  which  I  have  already  made  fre¬ 
quent  allusion,  includes  a  ring  of  South 
Saxon  workmanshiji,  which  was  found  in 
the  Thames  at  Chelsea  in  1856.  The  face 
of  this  ring,  Eig.  2,  is  an  elongated  oval,  with 
a  circular  centre.  Within  this  circle  is  the 
conventional  figure  of  a  dragon,  sui'rounded 
by  convoluted  ornament,  reminding  us 
forcibly  of  the  prevailing  enrichments  so 
lavishly  bestov.'ed  on  old  Kuiric  monuments, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Eour  quaintly-formed 
heads  of  dragons  occupy  the  triangular 
spaces,  above  and  below  this  centre.  This 
ring  is  of  silver.  The  ground  between  the 
ornament  has  been  cut  down,  probably  for 
the  insertion  of  niello  or  enamel  colours. 

Fig.  3  is  an  historic  relic  of  sing-ular 
interest,  and  a  remarkable  work  of  early 
Ai’t.  It  is  the  ring  of  Ethelvmlf,  Ring  of 


Wessex  (the  father  of  Alfred  the  Great), 
who  reigned  A.D.  836 — 838,  and  bears  the 
royal  name  upon  it.  It  was  found  in  the 
parish  of  Laverstock,  Hants,  in  a  cart-rut, 
where  it  had  become  much  crushed  and 
defaced.  The  form  is  remarkable,  the  front 


*  This  venerable  clergjTnan  died  soon  after  I  saw  and 
engraved  this  ring,  as  an  illustration  to  the  volume  describ¬ 
ing  the  congress  of  the  British  Archseological  Association 
at  Winchester,  in  1845.  Wliat  became  of  it  since  then  I 
know  not ;  it  adds  another  to  the  many  unfortunate  losses 
of  fine  antiquities  when  isolated  in  private  hands. 


rising  pyramidally.  Two  birds  of  conven¬ 
tional  form  face  each  other,  a  flower  orna¬ 
ment  dividing  them  ;  these  dccoiations,  like 
those  on  Mr.  Waterton’s  ling  just  described, 
are  relieved  by  a  ground  of  glossj'  bluish- 
black  enamel,  cavities  having  been  cut 
between  the  ornament  for  its  reception. 
This  ring  is  of  gold,  weighing  11  dyvts. 
14  grs.  ;  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Britisli 
Museum. 

Mr.  Watei’ton  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  ling  second  only  in  interest  and  value 
to  this  royal  relic.  It  is  the  ring  of  Ahlstan, 
Bishop  of  Shei'borne,  the  friend  and  coun¬ 


sellor  of  King  Ethelvailf,  who  floiuished 
A.D.  817 — 867.  It  was  thscovered  in  Gar- 
naiwonshire,  and  has  the  name  of  the  bishop 
in  divided  letters  distiibuted  on  the  cu'cular 
rosettes  of  the  design ;  they  are  connected 
by  lozenge-shaped  horiated  ornaments,  hav¬ 
ing  dragons  in  their  centres.  Our  cut  gives 
the  general  form  and  detail  of  this  beautiful 
ring,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  design.  It  is  of  gold,  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  ring  ;  both  being  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  clmm'p-ln'e  jn'oeess  of  enamelling  as 
jiractised  in  the  ninth  century. 

A  remarkable  discovery  of  coins  and 
treasure  was  made  in  1840  by  workmen 
employed  in  digging  at  Cuerdale,  near 
Preston,  in  Lancasliire.  It  consisted  of  a 
largo  mass  of  silver,  in  the  fomi  of  ingots 
or  bars  of  various  sizes,  a  few  armlets  and 
rings,  and  portions  of  other  ornaments,  cut 
into  pieces  as  if  for  remclting.  With  them 
were  ^tacked  nearly  seven  thousand  coins  of 
vaiious  descriptions,  consisting  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  pennies,  others  struck  by  the  second 
race  of  French  kings,  a  few  Oriental  coins,  I 
and  others  which  appear  to  have  been  coined 
by  some  of  the  piratical  northern  chieftains.  | 
This  treasui'e  was  minutely  examined  by  i 
E.  Hawkins,  F.E.S.,  late  keeper  of  anti¬ 
quities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  came  | 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  deposited  ' 
about  the  year  910,  and  that  the  ornaments 
must  be  considered  such  as  were  worn  about  j 
the  time  of  AE'rcd,  or  perhaps  somewhat  | 
earher.  The  rings  retain  much  of  the  ■ 
primitive  British  form,  as  vill  be  seen  on 
examining  the  two  selected  for  engraving 
here.  Fig.  5  bears  great  resemblance  to 
Fig  1 1 ,  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  but  it  is 
beaten  out  into  a  broader  face,  which  is 
covered  with  an  indented  ornament  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  chisel-shaped  pmich  of  trian¬ 
gular  form,  the  points  of  two  conjoined  in 


one  pattern,  the  edge  of  the  ring  on  each 
side  fru’ther  enriched  by  a  series  of  dots. 
Fig.  6  has  a  stiU  broader  face,  which  is 
decorated  by  groups  of  three  circles  each, 
somewhat  iiTcgularly  distributed  over  the 


surface,  vlth  indented  lines  between  them. 
The  open  end  of  tliis  ling  has  been  drawn 
together  and  secured  by  a  coil  of  wii-e. 
Such  lings  were  probably  worn  by  the 
middle  classes. 

The  passion  for  gems  and  jcwellerj'  was 
exces.sive  among  all  the  Gothic  nations. 
Mhcn  Alaric  pillaged  Pome,  his  booty  in 
this  way  Avas  enonnous ;  .and  it  is  recorded 
that  Ids  prince.ss,  Placiilia,  received  as  a 
prc.sent  from  the  conqueror’s  brothei-,  fifty 
basins  filled  with  precious  stones  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value.  Not  only  v-ere  the  ])ersons  of 
these  .sovereigns  and  nobles  covered  with 
gems,  inserted  in  girdles,  .sword-.scabbai'ds, 
on  borders  of  gaiments  or  shoes  ;  but 
A'ascs,  dishes,  boivls,  diinking-cu])S,  as  well 
as  portable  articles  of  fuiadture,  ca.skets,  &c., 
Avere  .similarly  enriched.  The  Ostrogoth 
and  Wisigoth  kings  amassed,  in  Tolosa  and 
N.arbonne,  immense ’treasures  in  gems  and 
gold  and  .sih'er  A'cs.sels.  Y\dien  Narbonne 
Avas  pillaged,  the  number  of  ornaments  of 
pure  gold  enriched  with  gems  that  fell  to 
the  conquerors  would  scarcelj'  bo  credited, 
were  the  details  recorded  by  less  tiaistworthj- 
authors,  or  not  coiToborated  by  some  few 
woi’ks  of  the  same  ago  which  haA'c  fortu¬ 
nately  descended  to  us. 

The  Church  shared  largelj'  in  this  wealth  ; 
crosses,  rehqiiaries,  and  sacred  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  were  made  of  the  most  costly  material, 
and  encrusted  with  gems.  One  of  those 
ancient  works  may  still  be  seen  in  Cologne 
Cathedral — the  cJiasse,  or  reliquaiy,  contain¬ 
ing  the  reputed  skulls  of  the  three  iSIagi, 
of  whom  wo  shall  soon  haA'e  to  .speak  more 
fully.  This  remarkable  work  is  studded  all 
over  with  engraA’ed  intaglios  of  Eoman 
workmanship.  Chiirchmen  at  tliis  time 
were  clever  artificers ;  and  the  names  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  British,  and  St.  Eloi  in 
the  Gallic,  chui’ch,  will  at  once  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  v'orkiiig  goldsmiths,  who  have 
since  become  the  patron  saints  of  confr-ater- 
nities  of  their  followers. 

The  liigher  clergy  on  all  solemn  occasions 
displaj'ed  much  personal  decoration.  A 
jewelled  ring  was  part  of  the  necessary  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  bishop  when  arrayed  in  full 
pontificals.  It  indicated  his  rank,  was 
made  for  him,  and  buried  with  him.  The 
trcasiu-ies  of  our  old  cathedrals  still  possess 
a  few  of  these  rings.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  curious  is  kejit  by  the  Dean  of 
Winchester,  and  is  represented  Fig.  7.  It 


was  found  dui-ing  the  repair  of  the  choir 
under  the  tomb  of  William  Eufus,  and  is 
supposed  to  haA'e  been  the  pontifical  ring 
of  Henry  do  Blois,  Cardinal,  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  A.D.  1129.  It  is  a  massive  ring 
of  solid  gold,  set  AAuth  an  oval  uTogularly- 
shaped  sapphii'e,  en  cahachon,  ]iolishcd  only, 
not  cut — held  in  its  heavy  socket  by  foiu’ 
tlcAU’s-de-lys,  and  still  fru’ther  seciu’cd  by 
drilling  throAigh  its  centre  a  passage  for  a 
gold  AA'ire.  a  reckless  way  of  treating  valu¬ 
able  jewels,  which  is  characteristic  of  almost 
all  these  early  works. 

DignitA’,  as  exhibited  by  weight  and 
simplicity,  seems  to  haA'e  been  chiefly  re¬ 
garded  in  the  design  of  these  old  episcopal 
insignia.  In  the  sacristy  at  York  Minster 
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is  preserved  a  very  excellent  specimen, 
Fig.  9.  Tliis  vas  found  in  the  tomb  of 
*\j-cbbisbop  Sevall,  wbo  died  in  1256.  Witb 
it  is  kept  anotber  fine  ring  of  more  elaborate 
design  (Fig.  10),  wbicb  was  discovered  in 
tbo  tomb  of  Arcbbisbop  Greenfield,  wlio  died 
in  1315.  The  foliations  wbicb  curd  around 
the  central  stone  and  its  setting,  take  tbe 
prevailing  forms  adoj^ted  in  arcbitectural 
enrichments  of  tbe  nrcbbisbop’s  ago.  Tbe 
stones  usually  chosen  for  such  rings  were 
ruby,  emerald,  or  crystal,  and  bad  a  signi- 


Flg.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


ficance  usual  witb  all  things  connected  vdtb 
tbe  Eoman  Catholic  Cbui'cb  ;  ruby  incbcated 
its  glory,  emerald  its  tranquillity  and  bap- 
pmcss,  and  crystal  its  simplicity  and  purity. 
Tbe  diamond  tjqiified  imuilnerable  faith ; 
tbe  sapphire,  hope ;  tbe  onyx,  sincerity ; 
tbe  amethyst,  bumibty. 

In  tbe  old  romance  of  “  Sir  Degrevant,” 
we  are  told  that  at  tbe  marriage  of  the  hero 
there  came 

“  Arclibishops  with  rings 
More  than  fifteen.” 

In  the  romance  of  “King  Athelstan,” 
(also  a  work  of  tbe  fourteenth  century)  the 
Idng  exclaims  to  an  ofiending  arcbbisbop — 

“  La}’  doun  thy  cross,  and  thy  staff, 

Thy  miter,  and  thy  ring,  tliat  I  to  thee  galf : 

Out  of  my  land  thou  flee.” 

The  episcopal  ling,  being  thus  necessarily 
a  mark  of  rank,  was  worn  about  this  time 
over  tbe  gloves ;  sometimes  as  a  tbumb- 
ling,  and  often  of  very  large  size.  Tbe 
ornaments  of  tbe  clergy  became  more  mas¬ 
sive  as  tbe  wealth  of  the  Church  increased. 


A.s  tbe  clerg;^'  were  during  ebureb  seiwico 
^^eparated  from  the  laity,  many  of  tbe  latter 
wore  at  a  con.sidorablo  distance  from  them. 
'Ibis  may  bt;  a  reason  for  tbo  size  adopted 
Ibr  c]iisco]pal  ling.s.  A  late  Dean  of  8t. 
Patrick’s  laid  in  his  collection  a  very  largo 
ring  of  this  kind,  hero  represented  from  a 
■ketch  jntide  by  the  tnithor  when  it  was  in 
the  po.ssession  of  W.  llnxtable,  F.S.A.,  in 
IStT.  It  was  of  bronze,  thickly  gilt,  and 
set  with  a  fin'stal. 

'Tliis  ])eculiar  foi-m  was  generally  ado])led 
for  lings  at  this  period.  'The  liondesborougb 
collection  fiiniishes  usvith  a  curious  speci¬ 
men  (Fig.  11),  fonned  of  gilt  co])])cr,  and 
set  vath  a  small  niby,  which  must  have 
.stood  forth  from  the  linger  in  wh.at  would 
now  be  considered  as  a  most  inconvenient 
manner.  Fig.  12  exhibits  the  fonri  of  the 
plain  hooped  ring,  simply  decorated  with 
rpiatrefoils  on  enrh  side  of  the  stone  (in  this 
in.stancc  a  small  iiTcgularly-sbajicd  sap- 


pliire),  which  is  embedded  in  a  somewhat 
solid  setting  projecting  from  tbe  ring. 

In  tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1848  is 
engraved  a  massive  ring,  also  of  brass, 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12 


thickly  gilt,  tbe  hoop  chased  witb  tbe  arms 
of  Pope  Pius  II.  *  (tbe  famed  Aeneas 
Sylvius),  and  bis  name,  Fapa  Pio,  be¬ 
tween  the  tiara  and  tbe  cross-keys.  On 
each  of  the  four’  sides  of  this  ring  appears 
one  of  the  four  beasts  of  the  Eevelation, 
tjqiifjuiig  the  Evangelists :  they  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  high  relief.  It  is  set  witb  a  large 
topaz.  'This  ring  has  since  passed  into 
Mr.  Waterton’s  fine  collection,  who  is  tbe 
fortunate  possessor  of  others  of  tbe  same 
class.  One  in  the  Londesborougb  collec¬ 
tion  is  here  engraved,  as  a  good  sjiecimen 


of  the  general  design  adopted  for  such  rings. 
The  crossed-keys  suimormt  a  coat  of  arms 
on  one  side  of  the  ring ;  the  keys  alone 
apjiear  on  tbe  opposite  side ;  foliated  orna¬ 
ment  fills  tbe  space  above  the  circlet  on 
either  side.  This  ring  is  set  witb  a  large 
crystal. 

Fig.  8  is  the  ordinary  pontifical  gold 
ring  of  investiture,  used  in  tbe  Angbcan 
Obiu’cb  about  this  time.  It  was  found  at 
Winchester,  and  is  preserved  with  Fig.  7, 
already  described.  It  has  a  very  massive 
setting  for  a  large  blue  sapphire,  and  is  very 
characteristic,  though  simple  in  its  design. 

We  close  our  series  of  episcopal  rings 
witb  one  found  in  the  catbechal  at  Hereford 
duiing  tbo  repairs  of  the  choir  in  1843, 
which  rendered  the  removal  of  the  beauti¬ 
fully  carved  alal)aster  monument  of  Bishop 
Stanbeiy  unavoidable.  Tliis  bishop  held 
the  see  from  1452  until  his  death  in  May, 


1474.  Upon  opening  the  tomb  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  Averc  discovered,  very  small 
poi'tions  of  the  mere  remains  of  the  silk  of 
the  robes  in  wbicli  tbe  body  of  the  bishop 
was  enveloped,  and  this  bcautifid  ring.  It 
is  of  gold,  set  witb  a  sapphire ;  tbo  sides  of 
the  ring  are  decorated  AA'ith  sprays  and 


He  was  elected  141S,  and  died  MGl. 


flowers  on  a  ground  of  dark  enamel ;  and 
inside  is  the  motto  “  ru  ban  an.” 

A  very  large  ring  bearing  great  general 
resemblance  to  tbe  episcopal  ring,  was  occa¬ 
sionally  worn  as  a  thumb -ring  by  the  laity. 
A  specimen  of  such  an  one  is  selected  from 
the  Londesborougb  collection.  It  is  some¬ 
what  roughly  formed  of  mixed  metal,  and 
has  upon  tbe  circular  face  a  conventional 
representation  of  a  monkey  looking  at  him¬ 
self  in  a  band-mirror.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  cable  moulding,  and  on  each  side  is  set 
two  large  stones.  The  outer  edge  of  this 
ring  is  also  decorated  with  a  heavy  cable 
moulding :  inside,  next  the  figru’e,  is  the 
cross  and  sacred  monogram,  placed  on  each 


side  of  the  mystic  word  anamzapia,  which 
we  shall  immediately  have  to  explain  more 
fully  when  speaking  of  the  rings  commonly 
worn  as  charms. 

'These  massive  thumb -rings  were  indica- 
tWe  of  wealth  or  importance,  when  worn  by 
the  middle  classes  who  had  obtained  any 
municipal  position.  A^hen  Falstaff  speaks 
of  his  slenderness  in  his  youth,  he  declares 
that  he  could  then  have  ‘  ‘  crept  through  an 
alderman’s  thumb-riirg.”  Like  the  massive 
gold  chains  still  worn  by  that  honourable 
fraternity,  they  told  of  a  trader’s  wealth. 
The  inventories  of  personal  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  burgesses  in  the  middle  ages,  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  such  rings,  without 
which  they  would  have  felt  shorn  of  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  hard-earned  honours. 
Among  the  wills  and  inventories  preserved 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  is  one  made  by  Edward 
Lee,  of  that  town,  bearing  date  1535,  in 
which  he  bequeaths  to  a  friend,  ‘  ‘  my  double 
wreathed  rjmg  of  gold,  whych  I  ware  on 
my  thumbe.”  From  this  description  it  is 
eA’ident  that  this  ring  must  have  borne 
great  resemblance  to  that  in  oiu  last  wood- 
cut,  with  its  outer  cable  or  double  wi’eathed 
pattern.  There  is  a  brass  in  Hastings 
Church,  Sussex,  with  the  effigy  of  a  gowned 
citizen  wearing  such  a  ring.  That  such 
rings  became  in  the  end  indicative  of  that 
class,  and  were  retained  in  fashion  for  this 
reason  when  they  had  been  long  discarded 
from  general  use,  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  the  description  of  a  character  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  in  the  year 
1664,  who  is  said  to  be  “  habited  like  a 
grave  citizen — gold  girdle  and  gloves  hung 
thereon,  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  a  seal 


ring  on  his  thumb.”  Such  rings  were  evi¬ 
dently  used  according  to  the  most  ancient 
mode  as  personal  signets,  by  such  as  were 
not  entitled  to  boar  arms ;  hence  originated 
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tlie  quaint  inventions  knovui  as  “merchant’s 
marks,”  which  were  impressed  on  merchan¬ 
dise,  painted  on  shields  instead  of  armorial 
bearings,  inserted  in  memorial  vnndows  of 
stained  glass,  and  worn  on  the  thumb  for 
constant  use  in  sealing.  A  very  fine  ling 
of  this  kind  is  engraved  in  the  Joui'nal  of 
the  Ai’chteological  Institute,  vol.  iii.,  and  is 
here  copied.  It  was  foimd  in  the  bed  of  the 
Severn,  near  Upton,  and  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy ;  it  is  of  silver, 
and  has  been  strongly  giLt.  The  hoop  is 
spirally  grooved,  and  upon  the  circular  face 
is  a  large  letter  H,  surrounded  by  branches. 

The  custom  of  placing  initial  letters  on 
rings  is  a  very  old  one,  and  they  are  some¬ 
times  surmounted  by  crowns  or  coronets  ; 
hence  they  have  fi-equently  been  mistakenly 
appropriated  to  royalty.  Fig.  17  is  a  ring  of 
this  kind,  with  a  crovmed  I  upon  it ;  hence 
it  was  once  called  “King  John’s  ring.” 
It  is  most  probably  the  initial  of  the 
Saviour’s  name  as  King  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  crovmed  M  may  indicate 
the  Vh’gin  Mary  as  “  Queen  of  Heaven,”  a 
favourite  popish  designation.  Such  rings 
may  have  been  worn  from  religious  feehiig, 
or  from  the  superstitious  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  holy  names  as  preservatives 
from  evil.  The  baseness  of  the  metal  of 
which  they  are  often  made,  and  theii’  con¬ 
sequent  small  value,  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  theii’  having  belonged  to  royalty. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  a  ring  also 
engraved  in  the  J oiirnal  of  the  Ai'chreological 
Institute,  and  now  in  the  jiossession  of  the 


Eev.  Walter  Sneyd.  It  is  there  described 
as  of  mixed  yellow  metal  gilt ;  on  either  side 
of  the  hoop  there  is  a  crovm  (Fig  18), of  the 
form  commonly  seen  on  coins  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  on  the  signet  arc  the  words, 
ROGEEIYS  EEX,  chased  in  high  relief. 
In  the  form  of  the  character  they  correspond 
closely  with  legends  upon  coins  of  Eoger, 
secondDiike  of  Apulia,  of  thatname,  crowned 
king  of  Sicily  A.D.  1129 ;  ho  died  A.D.  1152. 
This  ring  has  every  appearance  of  genuine 
character,  but  it  is  diihciilt  to  explam  for 
what  purpose  it  was  fabricated,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  not  being  inverted,  and  the  letters  in 
relief  iE  suited  for  producing  an  impression. 
It  seems  very  improbable  that  King  Eoger 
should  have  worn  a  ring  of  base  metal ;  and 
the  conjecture  may  deserve  consideration, 
that  it  was  a  signet  not  intended  for  the 
j)urpose  of  seahng,  but  entrusted  in  lieu  of 
credentials  to  some  envoy.  The  popular 
Eterature  of  the  middle  ages  abundantly 
proves  this  custom  to  have  been  in  general 
use.  The  tale  of  Ipomydon,  in  Weber’s 
“Ancient  Metrical  Romances, ”  notes  the 
gEt  of  a  ring  to  the  hero  from  his  mother, 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  token  of  recognition 
to  his  illegitimate  brother,  and  which  is 
brought  secretly  to  his  notice  by  being 
dropped  into  his  drinkhig  horn.  In  the 
“  Romance  of  Florence  and  Blancheflor,”  a 
ring  serves  the  purpose  of  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  when  the  hero  is  on  his  travels,  and 
ensures  him  hospitality  when  he  deserves  it. 

Rings  sometimes  bore  the  name  and  title 
of  the  Savioiu’  in  full,  as  in  the  example 
here  selected  from  the  Londesborough  col¬ 
lection.  Two  hands  are  clasped  in  front ;  it 


was,  therefore,  most  probably  a  gift,  or 
betrothal  ring.  It  is  sEver,  somevdiat 
rudely  fashioned.  The  inscription  (here  en¬ 
graved  below  it)  is  in  uncial  characters,  and 


shorn  of  its  somewhat  awkward  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  reads  “  Je.sus  Nazareneus  Rex.” 

The  same  collection  furnishes  us  with  the 
specimen  of  a  rehgious  ring  (Fig.  20),  appa¬ 
rently  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
has  a  heart  in  the  centre,  ft’orn  which  springs 
a  double  flower.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ring  are  five  protuberances  on  each  side; 
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they  were  used  to  mark  a  certain  number 
of  prayers  said  by  the  wearer,  who  tuiued 
his  ring  as  he  said  them,  and  so  completed 
the  series  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Such  rings  are  of  very  common  occurrence, 
and  must  have  been  in  general  use.  They 
are  sometimes  furnished  vdth  more  pronu- 
nent  knobs,  as  in  Fig.  21.  They  are  termed 
decade  rings  when  fui’nished  with  ten  bosses, 
which  were  used  to  comit  the  repetition  of 
ten  aves,  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  with 
one  or  two  additional  bosses;  when  there 
are  eleven,  they  notEy  ten  aves  and  a  pater¬ 
noster  ;  the  addition  of  the  tweEth  marks 
the  repetition  of  a  creed. 

F.  Yf.  FAinnoLT. 

THE  DUBLIN 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

18G5. 

In'  a  recent  number  of  our  Joiu’nal  wo 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  reader  *tho 
subject  of  this  Exhibition,  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  inaugru’ated  on  the  9th  of 
May.  Much  that  we  then  hopefuEy  an¬ 
ticipated  is  in  steady  progress  towards 
realisation.  The  grounds  sui’roundmg  the  ! 
Winter  Garden  Palace  are  taking  shape, 
and  developing  the  incipient  beauties  wluch 
will  have  many  charms  when  seen  under 
the  influence  of  a  summer  sky  and  a  genial 
temperature  in  the  ‘  ‘  merry  month  of 
May.”  Plateau  and  terrace,  trim  grass  and 
the  mimic  wilderness  of  rocky  iirecipices 
and  sylvan  bowers,  water  basins  and  foim- 
tains  with  elaborate  ornamentation,  and 
rugged  cascades,  are  all  preparing  to  rise  up 
“  as  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter’s 
wand.”  And  in  the  midst,  the  Palace  EseE, 
dedicated  in  its  first  use  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  ManiEactui’es,  now  stands  com¬ 
plete  in  its  entire  outline ;  the  stone -work 
all  finished,  and  the  spaces  between  iron  ribs 
filled  in  with  the  glass  work  that  gives  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  structui’o  a  singiEarly 
fine  relief.  A  few  words  of  description  will 
afford  our  readers  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
building.  The  combination  of  solid  masonry 
in  those  styles  of  architectui’o  with  which 
we  have  been  so  long  acquainted,  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  more  aerial  forms  to  which 


the  modern  appEcation  of  iron  and  glass 
has  given  bEth ;  thus,  as  it  were,  sym- 
boEsing  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new,  from  the  Greek  and  the  Byzantine 
and  the  Gothic  to  those  orders  of  architec- 
tm’e  which  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy, 
and  which  bid  fair  to  rival  in  grace,  and 
vaiietj'  of  form,  and  fertiliW  of  resoiu’ces 
all  that  has  preceded  them  in  old-world 
times.  This  combination  is  a  novelty,  and 
let  us  say  a  .success ;  it  reflects  gi-eat 
credit  on  the  architect,  hU'.  AEi’cd  G.  Jones. 
The  principal  front  is  to  the  east — a  sym¬ 
metrical  elevation  of  two  storeys,  252  feet 
in  length.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
portico  45  feet  long,  consisting  of  two 
tiers  of  coupled  columns,  the  lower  being 
fluted  Roman  Doric,  with  an  entablature, 
upon  which  stand  the  upper  columns — Co¬ 
rinthian — supporting  a  pediment,  intended 
to  receive  sculptui’cd  figui’es ;  the  windows 
in  front  are  segments  and  semicircular,  and 
in  important  positions  are  introduced  some 
of  Byzantine  character;  a  colonnade  runs 
along  the  whole  front,  and  each  end  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  pa'sEion.  This  elevation  is 
retuT’ned  along  the  southern  side  for  1G8 
feet,  projecting  beyond  which,  for  94  feet, 
is  seen  a  portion  of  the  metal  and  glass 
fabric  fornung  the  western  front,  475  feet 
long,  intended  for  the  winter  garden,  rising 
three  tiers  in  height,  and  sunnounted  by  a 
lofty  roof  of  glass,  resembhng  the  Man¬ 
sard  roofs  so  p)i’6'V’Rent  in  the  great 
palatial  biuldings  in  Paris.  The  extreme 
northei’n  end  of  this  structui’e  projects  119 
feet  beyond  the  pEe  of  masonry,  and  is 
returned  along  it  to  the  eastern  front,  and 
thus  the  more  massive  builEng  is  admu’ably 
relieved  by  the  lighter.  Entering  thi’ough 
the  eastern  portico  we  come  into  a  noble 
hall,  about  loO  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
the  upper  story  of  which  wiE  form  the  chief 
picture  gaEery,  the  lower  being  intended 
for  sciEpture.  On  the  left  is  the  great 
concert  haE,  130  feet  by  65  feet,  capable 
of  accomnrodating  3,000  j^ersons,  with  an 
orchestra  for  500  performers.  Over  the 
room,  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  wEl  be  a 
second  pictui'e  gaEery,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  another  of  smaEer  dimensions ; 
whEe,  on  the  extreme  south,  wEl  be  a 
gaEeiy  for  water-coloui’  'jiictiu’e.s,  100  feet 
by  30  feet.  Passing  tluough  the  hall  wo 
enter  the  transept,  the  iron  and  glass  build¬ 
ing  aEeady  mentioned,  the  centre  of  which 
projects  in  a  semicEciEar  apsis,  that  com¬ 
mands  a  view  over  the  ornamental  gardens 
and  grounds. 

Much  has  been  done  since  wo  wrote  last 
on  this  .subject  to  ensm-e  ample  contribu¬ 
tions  from  aE  lands  so  as  to  render  the 
Exhibition  a  success.  Oru  appeal  to  oiu’ 
EngEsh  and  Scotch  friends  has  not  been 
without-  a  response.  Besides  the  active 
exertions  and  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the 
London  committee.  Lord  IVodehouse,  the 
Yiceroy  of  Ireland,  has  personally  interested 
himself  in  this,  as  indeed  he  seems  cEsposed 
to  do  in  every  imdertaking  that  can  benefit 
the  country ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  which  he  made  to  the  groimds  on  the 
21st  of  January,  he  stated  that  he  hadhim- 
seE  wi’itten  to  several  noblemen  in  England, 
and  had  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  them 
to  contribute  pictui’es  Eom  theE  gaEeries. 
But,  better  still,  her  klajesty  has  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  consent  to  become  the 
pati’on  of  the  Exhibition,  and  has  placed  at 
the  temporary  disposal  of  the  Fme  Ai'ts’ 
Committee  a  selection  of  pictures  by  Law¬ 
rence,  Wilkie,  M  already,  Stanfield,  and 
Roberts.  Such  an  example  cannot  faE  to 
produce  a  beneficial  eEect  on  the  possessors 
of  objects  of  Fine  .iUt ;  and,  indeed,  already 
several  eminent  private  coEections  have 
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been  freely  offered ;  and  important  works 
from  the  National  Gallery  and  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy  will,  of  coui’se,  be  obtained.  Air  in¬ 
fluential  committee  has  been  formed  in 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Lord  Provost  and 
the  Presidents  of  most  of  the  great  socie¬ 
ties,  including  those  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Society  of  iUts,  and  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy,  are  members ;  and  we  may  calcu¬ 
late  that  the  contributions  Aom  that  city 
will  not  be  less  important  than  they  were 
to  the  International  Exhibition  in  London. 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  other  cities  of  North 
Britain,  too,  are  exerting  themselves. 

An  excellent  organisation  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  which  competent  persons 
have  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
to  solicit  the  best  objects  of  the  Fine  Aids 
and  manufactui'es.  hir.  George  F.  Mul- 
vaney,  the  director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Ireland,  whose  mission  was  principally 
directed  to  Germany  and  Spain,  Mr.  Her¬ 
cules  Macdonnell,  who  was  specially  assigned 
to  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Philip  Cunliffe 
Owen,  who  took  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Sanders,  have,  one  or  other, 
visited  the  chief  depositories  of  Art  in  these 
several  countries ;  while  Mr.  Antonio  Brady 
made  a  tour  thi’ough  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  The  most  gratifying  results 
have  attended  these  missions.  From  Bel¬ 
gium — where  an  active  committee  is  at 
work — a  good  rejiresentation  of  its  schools, 
both  of  painting  and  sculpture,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  o^er  one  hundred  of  their 
painters  have  applied  for  space.  The  two 
great  Gemian  schools — those  of  Dusseldorf 
and  of  Munich — will  also  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Prussian  government  has  iiro- 
mised  to  contribute  as  it  did  in  1853,  when 
the  collection  was  of  a  most  attractive  cha¬ 
racter.  The  associated  artists  of  Dusseldorf 
arc  organising  their  own  contributions  as 
a  body  thi’ough  their  secretary.  Professor 
Ilimtcn.  All  the  distinguished  artists  of 
^lunich  —  Kaulbach,  Cornelius,  Schnorr, 
Hess,  Piloty,  Schwind,  Froltz,  Schraudolph, 
and  others — will  send  paintings;  and  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  cartoons,  by 
which  the  true  powers  of  the  German 
artists  are  perhaps  best  exhibited,  will  be 
foimed.  Nor  will  Berlin  be  behind  in 
its  contributions.  There  is  good  reason 
too  to  hope  that  Saxony  and  Austria  will 
bo  adequately  roprosonted.  In  Italy  the 
1  ’apal  government  has  given  its  sanction  to 
the  formation  of  a  commission  charged  with 
the  interests  of  the  Exhibition  as  far  as 
Eome  is  concerned ;  and  in  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Florence,  committees  have  been  fonned 
under  the  royal  sanction,  and  are  in  active 
operation.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  some 
of  tlio  larc  treasures  for  which  that  land 
lias  been  ever  so  highly  distinguished. 
Tlicre  are  promises  also  from  Spain  of  some 
line  ])ictures  from  the  national  collections, 
in  addition  to  whicli  it  is  o.xpected  that 
gf)Ofl  woiks  will  bo  forwardo(l  from  the 
biennial  exhibition  in  Madrid,  not  yet 
clo.sf^d,  in  which  there  are  a  great  number 
of  inorit,  including  ])aintings  by  Eosalcs, 
iMadi-azo,  Agosto  iMunoz,  Gisbert,  Casado, 
and  other  nsing  men.  "We  have  no  doubt 
that  Franco  will  do  her  part  towards  a  na¬ 
tion  with  whom  she  is  on  tenns  of  such 
cordial  .amity,  and  that  amongst  other  pic¬ 
tures  from  that  countin’,  wc  may  have  the 
works  of  Ilypiiolyto  Flandrin,  Eosa  Bon- 
heur,  and  other  gi’cat  ailists.  In  fine,  lot 
us  turn  our  attention  northwards  to  the 
Scandinavian  school,  one  of  deep  interest. 
Adoljih  Tidemand,  the  greatest  painter  of 
that  school,  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  E.x- 
hibition,  and  brings  with  him  as  contribu¬ 
tors  all  the  leading  painters  belonging  to  it, 
so  that  the  works  of  from  two  hundi-ed  to 


three  hundred  painters  are  calculated  upon 
from  the  north.  The  King  of  Sweden  will 
himseU'  be  an  exhibitor,  and  his  government 
will  fui’nish  a  ship  of  war  to  convey  the 
contributions  of  the  country,  in  addition 
to  which  Prince  Oscar  has  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Exhibition.  We 
are  glad  to  see  these  personal  indications  of 
sjunpathy  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  as, 
after  all,  much  will  depend  upon  the  bbe- 
rality  of  royalty  in  the  several  countries, 
as  it  is  chiefly  in  royal  and  national  collec¬ 
tions  that  the  chefs-cFceuvre  of  the  greatest 
artists  are  to  be  found. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  prospects  of 
the  Exhibition  as  regards  the  sister  Art  of 
sculpture.  We  natui’ally  turn  first  to  Italy, 
and  here  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  much  will  be  done.  It  is  calculated 
that  Gibson,  Hiram  Powers,  Fedi,  Magni, 
Tenerani,  Eogers,  Storey,  and  many  other 
serdptors  resident  in  Eome,  Florence,  and 
Milan,  will  contribute.  In  the  latter  city 
Magni  has  just  completed  a  beautiful  com¬ 
panion  to  his  celebrated  ‘  Eeading  Girl  ’ 
(‘La  Leggitrice ’),  being  a  girl  drawing, 
and  has  promised  to  send  both.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  Professor  Kiss,  the  well-known 
sculptor  of  ‘  The  Amazon,’  has  promised  to 
exhibit  his  magnificent  colossal  group  in 
bronze  of  ‘  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,’  and 
no  doubt  AVolf,  Drake,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  German  sculptors  will  exhibit. 
J.  and  G.  Geefs,  Fraikin,  and  others,  will 
send  works  from  Belgium.  Let  us  hoi)e  that 
the  sculptors  of  other  nations  will  do  no 
less  for  the  hoiioui’  of  their  art.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  has  been  a  hearty  response  from 
the  sculptors.  Tkree  and  twenty  of  those 
resident  in  London  have  already  applied 
for  space,  amongst  whom  are  the  highest 
names  in  the  kingdom,  including  AVestma- 
cott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  Foley, 
Munro,  Marshall,  Durhixm,  and  Noble, 
and  others  no  doubt  will  be  added. 

So  far  for  the  Fine  Arts  pa?'  excellence. 
Those  which  are  cognate  wdl  be  well  repre¬ 
sented,  too.  Britain  will  furnish,  amongst 
other  specimens,  china  from  the  factories 
of  Minton,  the  Potterj^  Hall  Company,  and 
Alderman  Copeland ;  and  Chance,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  will  exhibit  glass.  From  abroad 
will  come  porcelain  from  the  factory  of 
Fischer,  which  has  attained  such  deserved 
celebrity.  Neustadt,  of  Prague,  will  contri¬ 
bute  works  wrought  in  the  precious  metals ; 
and  photographs  of  their  finest  works  in 
metal  will  be  forwarded  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Chevalier  Wertheim  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  has  signified  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  transmitting  fine  specimens  of  China 
and  ironwork.  Foreign  furniture  and  fancy- 
work  will  find  an  adequate  exposition  from 
the  houses  of  C.  Ki’onig,  of  Vienna,  Thonet 
Brothers,  Klein,  and  others  ;  while  there 
will  bo  an  abundant  supply  of  clocks,  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  and  hijouterie. 

One  other  department  there  is  which, 
though  not  strictly  within  our  province, 
yet  may  not,  by  reason  of  its  vast  import¬ 
ance,  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  AVe  allude 
to  the  exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  render 
this  an  effective  as  well  as  an  instructive 
display  ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
Britain  is  especially  a  m<anufacturing  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  Ireland  may  and  should  be¬ 
come  so  too,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
has  been  yet  attained  ;  that  she  has  a  linen 
trade  unrivalled ;  that  she  has  a  wooUen 
trade  capable  of  great  advancement ;  and  j 
that  ship-building  and  other  mechanical  arts 
are  in  progress  of  fair  and  remunerative 
development — it  will  be  readily  admitted 
no  more  momentous  disjilay  could  be  in¬ 


stituted  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  than 
that  which  shall  give  her  people  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  studying  on  their  own 
soil  the  best  machinery.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  has  made  a  tour  through  England, 
and  has  secured  many  of  the  great  machinists 
as  exhibitors  ;  amongst  others,  Dobson  and 
Barlow,  of  Bolton  ;  Platt  Brothers,  of  Old¬ 
ham,  and  Dugdale,  of  Blackbuime,  for 
textile  machinery.  Steam-engines  will  be 
exhibited  by  Peel,  AViUiams,  and  Peel,  of 
Manchester,  and  by  Eutledge  and  Ommany, 
of  Salford;  while  Collier,  and  also  Sharp 
Steward,  of  Manchester,  will  send  a  large 
variety  of  the  most  approved  tools. 

It  is  gratifj’ing  to  learn  that  oui’  colonies 
are  giving  their  aid.  Australia,  in  addition 
to  wools,  woods,  grain,  and  minerals,  wfil 
send  even  some  illustrations  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  pictures  and  photography.  The  Canadas 
and  the  AVest  Indies  will  also  be  represented, 
and  so  will  our  colonies  in  Africa ;  while 
India  sends  a  magnificent  display  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  raw  materials  from 
the  Indian  Museum,  arranged  by  Dr.  Forbes 
AVatson.  AVe  understand  that  great  pre¬ 
parations  are  in  progress  for  a  most  effective 
musical  opening,  the  arrangements  of  which 
are  confided  to  Mr.  Joseph  Eobinson.  More 
than  one  thousand  performers  will  assist, 
and  the  Messrs.  AV.  Hill  and  Son,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are  building  a  large  organ  for  the 
occasion.  The  Exhibition,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  fixil  to  be  greatly  attractive.  Among 
the  other  advantages  we  anticipate  from  it 
is  one  to  which  we  attach  very  high  im¬ 
portance —  it  will  induce  many  English 
tourists  to  visit  Ireland  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  of  1865. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  French  Etching  Society,  directed 
by  Messrs.  Cadart  and  Luguet,  counts  several 
princes  amongst  its  members.  Of  these,  the 
King  of  Sweden  contributed,  in  the  year  gone 
by,  a  vigorously  worked  plate  to  the  repertory 
of  the  body  ;  and  the  present  year  brings  also  a 
highly  creditable  work  from  the  hands  of  Don 
Ferdinando,  the  King  of  Portugal.  His  Majesty 
draws  his  inspirations  of  design  from  the  rich 
source  of  German  literature,  with  which  he  is 
weU  known  to  bo  intimately  acquainted.  He 
gives,  in  the  etching,  an  illustration  to  Hauff- 
mann’s  fantastic  tale  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Chat  Mu?-)',  and  with  unequivocal  artistic  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  indeed  be  safely  affirmed,  that  if 
the  yoimg  sovereign  only  succeeds  in  guiding  his 
sceptre  with  as  much  discretion  as  he  indicates 
in  the  handling  of  his  etching  needle,  he  may 
rely  upon  winning  the  admiring  regards  of  his 
subjects. — The  sale  of  the  celebrated  collection 
of  pictures,  scxJptures,  medals,  and  other  works 
of  Art,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Comte  de 
Pourtales-Gorgier,  who  died  ten  years  ago, 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  last  month. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  gallery  and 
museum  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that 
the  catalogue  of  the  objects  offered  for  sale  fills 
500  pages,  and  that  the  sale  will  occupy  thirty 
days,  or  nearlj’-  so,  extending  into  the  month  of 
April.  Of  pictures  and  drawings  alone  there 
are  more  than  400  examples,  including  some 
fine  specimens  of  both  the  old  and  modern 
masters.  The  sale  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
all  amateurs  and  collectors. 

Eome. — It  has  been  finally  decided  by  the 
Eoman  Pontifical  ArchaBological  Academy,  that 
the  recently  recovered  colossal  bronze-gilt  statue 
of  Hercules  shall  receive  the  designation  of  the 
Mastai  Hercules,  as  a  memento  of  the  family  to 
which  Eome  is  indebted  for  her  Pio  Nono,  and 
that  it  shall  bo  placed  in  the  Vatican.  Thus 
another  star  will  be  added  to  the  glorious  con¬ 
stellation  which  already  sheds  so  glorious  a 
radiance  over  that  consecrated  quarter. 


THE  ART-JOURHAL. 


THE  CRYSTAL  CEILING 

OF 

THE  STEANL  MUSIC  HALL. 

Our  purpose  in  recurring  to  the  “  Music  Hall  ” 
in  the  Strand  is  not  again  to  offer  any  comment 
upon  the  building  as  a  specimen  of  architecture, 
hut  to  direct  attention  to  an  especial  part  of  it  as 
a  successful  example — and  no  less  beautiful  than 
successful — of  a  plan  invented  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Defries  and  Sons,  of  Houndsditch,  for 
illuminatiug  and  ventilating  large  rooms  of  pub¬ 
lic  resort,  as  theatres,  ball-rooms,  music-halls,  &c., 
a  plan  which  has  gained  the  imqiialified  appro¬ 
bation  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  scientific 
and  professional  men.  The  illuminating  agent 
is,  of  course,  gas,  but  the  jets  are  nowhere 
Hsible,  the  burners  being  placed  in  the  roof, 
and  the  light  transmitted  through  large  sheets 


of  glass,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
ceiling,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  copied  from  the  ceiling  itself,  or,  at 
least,  from  a  section  of  it.  These  sheets  of  glass 
are  of  varied  colours,  as  amber,  mauve,  and 
others  equally  adapted,  by  their  transparency, 
to  produce  the  most  brilliant,  yet  soft  and  sub¬ 
dued,  reflections  from  the  light  above ;  and  they 
admit  of  the  greatest  amount  of  ornamentation, 
so  much  so,  that  the  more  decorative  design 
there  is,  the  more  perfect  is  the  ventilation  of 
the  building.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  very  intel¬ 
ligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
system  employed  by  the  inventors,  which  is  as 
follows : — hirst  of  all,  the  ceiling  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  mtiss  of  crystal,  varying  in  thickness 
to  suit  the  emergencies  of  artificial  light,  and 
apparently  ornamented  with  rows  of  prisms, 
externally,  formed  of  the  finest  crystals,  and 
producing  extraordinary  brilliancy,  the  centre 


of  each  prism  having  a  gas-light  introduced 
into  it.  _  These  prisms,  however,  are  the  medium 
of  ^  ventilation,  for,  alternating  with  naixow 
strips  of  groimd  glass  artistically  cut,  they 
allow  a  vacuum  through  which  the  impure 
air,  as  well  as  the  heat,  of  the  room  below  is 
carried  away  through  the  top  of  the  building 
by  the  jjowei-ful  cuiTcnt  thus  created.  The 
lighting-chamber,  as  it  is  tenned,  is  very  pecu¬ 
liar.  There  are  no  fewer  th;in  three  hundred  and 
Jifty  ventilating  tubes,  the  whole  of  which  are 
conducteil  into  two  enormous  shalts,  or  cylinders, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  upper  area, 
and  through  these  the  heated  air  is  expelled. 
With  such  an  amount  of  combustion  going  on 
in  this  chamber,  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  heat  must  sometimes  be  overpowering ; 
but  so  perfect  is  the  system  adopted,  that  the 
thermometer  rarely  reaches  bej-ond  80",  after 
all  the  burners  ha-\-o  been  lighted  many  hours. 


Possibly  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
value  of  such  an  invention  as  this  of  Messrs. 
Defries  could  be  more  universally  acknowledged 
and  appreciated,  as  now.  The  metropolis, 
and  most  of  the  great  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  teem  with  places  of  public 
resort  where  crowds  congregate  for  amusement 
or  instruction ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  gatherings  should  be  attended  with 
as  little  inconvenience  as  possible,  and  without 
any  prejudice  to  health ;  that  they  should  be 
free  from  draughts  of  cold  air  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  oppressive  heat  on  the  other.  And 
yet  how  rarely  do  we  find  them  so ;  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  deaths  which  annually  occur  may  be 
traced  to  attendance  at  some  of  these  over¬ 
heated  or  m-A^entilated  halls,  or  rooms,  or 
churches,  as  the  case  may  be.  W e  happen  to 
know  of  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in 


wliich  a  congregation  of  upwards  of  fifteen  ^ 
hundred  persons  usually  attend,  and,  till  within  | 
the  last  few  months,  when  the  gas  was  lighted 
of  an  evening  the  heat,  even  in  the  depth  of  , 
winter,  was  so  insupportable  that  persons  of 
delicate  constitution  dare  scarcely  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  Latterly  a  new  plan,  combining 
both  lighting  and  ventilation,  has  been  adopted, 
which  has,  in  a  great  measure,  cured  the  exil, 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  building  is  entirely 
changed  every  twenty  minutes,  as  we  have  been 
informed.  MTiether  the  s}’stcm  adopted  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Defries  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it 
certainly  bears  some  analogy  to  it.  ^  Two 
circles,  each  about  3  feet  square,  are  cut  in  the 
ceiling,  and  these  are  filled  with  stained  glass  of 
light  colours,  showing  a  design  of  small  pattern ; 
the  gas-burners  are  behind,  and  cast  a  most 
brilliant,  yet  subdued,  light  on  the  area  of  the  i 
church ;  yet  the  stars  themselves,  if  we  may  so  j 


call_thcm,  arc  so  intensely  vridd,  that  the  eye 
can’only  rest  on  them  -for  a  few  moments.  The 
machineiy  of  the  lighting  produces,  as  it  has 
been  explained  to  us,  the  ventilation. 

In  an  Art  point  of  Hew,  the  invention  of 
IMessrs.  Defries,  as  exemplified  in  the  Strand 
IVIusic  Hall,  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  considm-a- 
tion.  Hitherto  the  ornamentation  of  ceilings 
has  been  consigned  to  the  arcliitcctural  decora¬ 
tor,  who,  when  he  has  done  his  utmost,  leaves 
his  work  comparatively  unsatisfactoiy,  because 
it  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  seen  at  night, 
even  by  the  most  effective  system  of  internal 
lighting.  But  the  crystal  ceiling  is  in  itself  an 
ornament,  and  any  amount  of  design,  as  already 
intimated,  being  applicable  to  it,  there  is  scarcely 
a  limit  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  which  may  be 
exercised  to  render  it  a  beautiful  part  of  in¬ 
ternal  decoration  for  special  purposes. 


I 


THE  AllT-JOUHXAL. 


“  an  expii'in'v  relic  of  this  art  might  be  soim  -  countries,  and  giving  to  each  country  a  separate 
times  seen  on  the  white  smock-frock  of  the  history  of  its  manufacture.  We  must  refer  our 
Enghsh  labourer,  which,  independent  of  elaho-  readei-s  to  the  hook  for  this  infonnation — it  will 
rate  stitching,  was  enriched  with  an  insertion  of  well  repay  perusal — while  we  select  a  few  out 
cutwork  running  from  the  collar  to  the  shoulder  of  the  many  most  interesting  anecdotes  with 
crossways,  like  that  we  see  decorating  the  sur-  which  the  hook  abounds. 

pliccs  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  \  The  Italians  claim  the  invention  of  point  or 

Mrs.  1  alHser  divides  her  history  of  this  fahiic  needle-made  lace,  which  was  made  throughout 
systemadcally,  specifying  the  vaiious  kinds  of  j  the  country  mostly  by  nuns,  and  expressly  for 
lace  which  have  been  produced  in  different  I  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  the  laces  best  known 
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LACE.* 

Is  it  possible  to  make  a  readable  hook  out  of 
such  materials  as  lace  might  furnish  ?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  may  not  unnaturally  occm’  to  many  ; 
but  by  whomsoever  put,  it  would  only  show 
that  the  querist  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  position  it  has  assumed  for  ages,  as  a  rich 
and  costly  ornament,  both  of  male  and  female 
attire.  To  trace  its  history  hack  no  farther 
than  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  Titian’s  portraits  of 
Venetian  doges  and  nobles,  at  the  Spanish 
grandees  by  Velasquez,  at  the  English  cavaliers 
and  high-born  dames  whom  Holbein  and  Van¬ 
dyke  have  handed  down  to  us,  to  see  how  im¬ 
portant  a  part  lace  arrogates  to  itself  in  these 
pictures ;  there  is  a  beautifuUj^-engraved  por¬ 
trait  of  Isabella,  granddaughter  of  Chaides  V. — 
which  appears  as  a  frontisi)iece  to  Mrs.  Palliser’s 
volume — where  the  head  of  this  royal  daughter 
of  Spain  is  so  deeply  set  in  a  splendid  broad 
lace  ruff,  that  one  marvels  at  its  immensity, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  wliich  it  must  have 
subjected  the  wearer.  There  are  many  still 
living  among  us  who  remember  a  political  sati¬ 
rist  being  juinished  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  writing  a  lampoon  upon  an  exalted  person¬ 
age,  who  was  described  as — 

“  The  dandy  of  sixty  who  danced  witli  a  grace. 

And  liad  faste  in  wigs,  collars,  cuirasses,  and  lace.” 

As  an  appendage  of  male  costume  we  have 
outlived  the  day  when  this  delicate  fabric  is 
used,  except  on  grand  regal  state  occasions,  and 
hj*  the  high  officials  of  the  court ;  and  though 
it  forms  no  unimportant  item  in  the  wardrobe 
of  the  ladies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  it 
may  be  presumed  they  are  scarcely  amenable 
to  the  remark  Swift  makes  on  the  ladies  of  his 
time,  who 

“  Of  caps  and  ruffles  hold  the  grave  debate. 

As  of  their  lives  they  would  decide  the  fate.” 
Considering  the  comparatively  fragile  nature  of 
this  materi.'il,  and  its  trivial  character,  equally 
by  comparison,  there  is  possibly  no  product  of 
industrial  Art  which  has  a  more  interesting 
story  to  tell  of  its  growth  and  development ;  at 
least,  such  is  the  history  Mrs.  Ealliser  has 
written — statistics,  anecdote,  and  poetical  quo¬ 
tations,  all  tend  to  lighten  the  record  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  in  itself  is  very  far  from  unattractive. 

The  origin  of  lace — the  fabric  that  is  ordi¬ 
narily  known  under  that  name — has  never  been 
satisfactorily  established ;  none  of  the  various 
kinds  of  needlework  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures 
and  other  ancient  writings  can  he  identified 
with  it ;  cmbroideiy,  gold  and  silver  tissues, 
and  other  productions  of  the  needle,  on  which 
rojril  and  noble  ladies,  from  the  days  of  the 
Trojan  Andromache,  and  perhaps  earlier,  down 
to  the  time  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  even 
later,  employed  many  of  their  hours  of  quiet 
occupation,  do  not  properly  come  under  the 
denomination  of  lace.  “  It  is,”  writes  Mrs.  Pal- 
liser,  “  from  that  open-work  embroidery,  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  came  into  such  uni- 
x'ersal  use,  that  wo  must  derive  the  origin  of 
lace.  .  .  .  d’his  cutwork  was  made  in  several 
manners  :  the  first  consi.sted  in  airanging  a  net¬ 
work  of  threads  upon  a  small  frame,  crossing 
and  inte-rlaeing  them  into  various  complicated 
patterns,  lieneath  this  network  was  gummed 
a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  called  quintain,  from  the 
friwn  in  I’littany  where’  it  was  made.  Tlien, 
with  a  needle,  the  network  was  sewn  to  the 
quintain  b}'  edging  round  those  parts  of  the 
pattern  th.at  were  to  remain  thick.  The  last 
operation  was  to  cut  away  the  siqa  rlluous  cloth  ; 
hence  the  n.ame  of  cutwork.”  iSo  late  as  the 
year  18.10,  we  arc  told,  a  S))lendid  cutwork  pall 
—  these  early  decorative  fabiics  were  chiefly 
used  for  ecclcsia.stieal  puiqwscs — still  covered 
the  coffins  of  the  fisher-tribe,  when  homo  in 
proccs.sion  through  the  streets  of  Hieppe.  It  i.s 
said  to  have  bisn  a  votive  offering,  worked  by 
the  hands  of  some  lady  saved  from  shipwreck, 
and  presented  ns  a  memorial  of  lior  gratitude, 
to  be  handed  do-wn  from  generation  to  gene- 
nition.  And  till  within  the  l.'ist  twenty  years. 


•  History  of  laiCE.  liy  Mrs.  Tiiiry  I’uUiscr.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  .S.  I»w,  .Son,  and  Maratoii,  London. 


to  the  commercial  world  in  the  earlier  period 
were  those  of  Venice,  Milan,  and  Genoa.  “At 
the  coronation  of  Richard  III.,  ‘  fringes  of  Ve¬ 
nice  ’  and  ‘  mantel  laces  of  white  silk  and  Venice 
gold  ’  appear  ;  and  twenty  years  later  Elizabeth 
of  York  disburses  sundry  sums  for  ‘  gold  of 
Venice’  and  ‘other  necessaries.’  The  queen’s 
accounts  are  less  explicit  than  those  of  her  royal 
predecessor ;  and  though  a  lace  is  ordered  for 


ruff’s  “  higher  and  stififer  than  any  one  in 
Europe,  save  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  for  she  had 
a  ‘  yellow  throat,’  and  was  desfrous  to  conceal 
it.  Woo  betide  any  lady  of  the  comd  who 
dared  let  her  white  skin  appear  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  majesty.  Her  ruffs  were  made 
of  the  finest  cutwork,  enriched  with  gold,  silver, 
and  even  precious  stones.  Though  she  con¬ 
sumed  endless  yards  of  cutwork,  purle,  needle- 
wjik  lace,  bone  ’ac'’,  of  gold,  of  silver,  emdehed 


the  king’s  mantle  of  the  garter,  for  which  she 
paid  sixteen  shillings,  the  article  may  have  been 
of  home  manufacture.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  possessed  a  wardrobe  worthy 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  lace  had 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  her,  and  though  the 
sumptuary  laws  were  not  then  in  existence,  she 
would  not  allow  her  people  to  rival  her  in  the 
use  of  this  ornament  of  di’ess.  She  wore  her 


with  pearls,  and  bugles,  and  spangles,  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  ‘  three-piled  ruff,’  she  by  no 
means  extended  such  liberty  to  her  subjects,  for 
she  selected  grave  citizens,  and  placed  them  at 
every  gate  of  the  city,  to  cut  the  ruffs  if  they 
exceeded  the  prescribed  length.” 

Trade  advertisements  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  this  country  two  centuries  ago. 
In  the  London  Gazette  of  September  20,  1675, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Croxton  announces  that  “  she  has 
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found  out  a  new  way  of  making  Point  do  Venice, 
and  has  obtained  a  patent  from  his  Majesty  for 
making  the  same  ;  that  she  is  now  settled  at 
Hammersmith,  over  against  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Neville’s  house,  where  such  as  are  willing  to  ho 
instructed  will  find  her  all  days  save  Tuesdays, 
on  which  day  she  may  be  spoken  to  at  the 
Duke’s  Head,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.” 
But  Venice  point  is  now  no  more.  The  sole 
relic  of  this  far-famed  trade  is  the  coarse  torchon 
lace  of  the  old  lozenge  pattern,  offered  by  the 
peasant-women  of  Palestrina  to  strangers  on 
their  arrival  at  the  hotels — the  same  fabric 
mentioned  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
when  she  speaks  of  “  peddling  women,  that  come 
on  pretext  of  selling  pennyworths  of  lace.” 

Here  is  a  hint  which  may  not  be  altogether 
useless  to  some  artists  of  our  own  time.  “  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  many  of 
the  Italian  sculptors  adopted  an  atrocious 
system,  only  to  be  rivalled  in  bad  taste  by  those 
of  the  Lower  Empire — that  of  dressing  the  in- 
di^dduals  they  modelled  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  the  colours  of  the  dress  represented  in 
varied  marbles.  In  the  villa  of  Prince  Val- 
quarnera,  near  Palermo,  were,  some  years 
since,  many  of  these  strange  productions  with 
rich  laces  of  coffee-colom-ed  point,  admirably 
chiselled,  it  must  be  owned,  in  giallo  antico,  the 
long  flowing  ruffles  and  head-tires  of  the  ladies 
being  reproduced  in  white  alabaster.” 

Of  the  national  mantilla  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  Spain,  we  read  there  are  three  kinds,  which, 
de  rigeur,  form  the  toilette.  The  first  is  com¬ 
posed  of  white  blonde,  a  most  unbecoming  con¬ 
trast  to  their  sallow,  olive  complexions.  This 
is  only  used  on  state  occasions,  birthdays,  bull¬ 
fights,  and  Easter  Mondays.  The  second  is 
black  blonde,  trimmed  with  a  deep  lace.  The 
third,  ’■‘■mantilla  de  tiro,"  for  ordinary  wear,  is 
made  of  black  silk,  trinuned  with  velvet.  A 
Spanish  woman’s  mantilla  is  held  sacred  bylaw, 
and  cannot  be  seized  for  debt. 

Flanders,  or  as  we  now  call  it,  Belgium,  has 
always  been  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  lace, 
one-fortieth  of  the  whole  population,  or  about 
150,000  females,  being  engaged  in  it.  Charles  I. 
of  Spain,  when  the  country  was  under  his 
dominion,  commanded  it  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  and  convents,  and  to  learn  the  art  is 
stiU  a  part  of  female  education.  A  curious 
story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  Flemish  lace 
used  to  be  smuggled  into  France  by  means  of 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  “  A  dog  was 
caressed  and  petted  at  home,  fed  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  then,  after  a  season,  sent  across  the 
frontier,  where  he  was  tied  up,  half-starved,  and 
ill-treated.  The  skin  of  a  bigger  dog  was  then 
fitted  to  his  body,  the  intervening  space  filled 
with  lace.  The  dog  was  then  allowed  to  escape 
and  make  his  way  home,  where  he  was  kindly 
welcomed  with  hrs  contraband  charge.”  This 
cruel  practice  was  at  length  stopped  by  the 
French  Custom  House  authorities,  who  detected 
the  unfortunate  four-footed  smugglers.  No 
fewer  than  40,278  dogs  engaged  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  were  destroyed  between  the  years  1820 
and  1836,  a  reward  of  three  francs  being  given 
for  each. 

Had  we  not  exhausted  all  the  space  we  can 
afford  to  a  notice  of  this  exceedingly  amusing- 
book,  there  is  ample  material  in  it  both  for 
additional  extract  and  comment.  Dress  forms 
no  insignificant  part  of  the  social  history  of  a 
country,  and  in  Mrs.  Palliser’s  treatment  of  her 
subject  much  curious  and  valuable  information 
of  this  kind  is  brought  before  the  reader. 
Though  a  work  which  seems  especially  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  female  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  possesses  attractions  in  abundance 
for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  neither 
wearers  of,  nor  can  distinguish  between,  cut- 
work,  guipure,  point,  pillow,  and  all  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  fabric. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  exquisitely 
engraved  woodcuts  illustrate  the  subject,  selected 
both  from  ancient  and  modern  specimens.  Two 
of  them  are  introduced  on  the  preceding  page  ; 
the  laces  they  represent  are  from  counties — at 
least  one  of  the  specimens  is — celebrated  for 
such  manufacture.  In  Bedfordshire,  and  its 
neighbour  Hertfordshire,  “pillow”  lace  has 
long  been  a  staple  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  the  poorer  female  classes. 

THE. NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

IN  MEMOllY  OF 

H.ll.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

The  sculptural  designs  for  the  National 
Memorial  of  the  “good”  Prince  Consort 
being  now  in  such  a  state  of  advancement 
as  to  show  their  several  pretensions,  we 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  sculptors  intend  working  out  the 
themes  proposed  to  them.  These  designs 
have  been  embodied  as  groups  consisting 
of  figui’es  of  about  a  foot  high.  They  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  to  certain 
of  them  improvements  have  been  suggested, 
and  have  ali-eadybeen  realised,  but  whether 
any  ulterior  changes  will  bo  made  is  not 
certain.  Any  discussion,  therefore,  of  their 
merits  or  demerits  were  jirematui’e ;  the 
more  so  because  they  are  in  a  variety  of 
conditions  as  to  finish;  that  is,  some  are 
minutely  worked,  while  others,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  are  insufficiently  detailed.  Again,  in 
the  absence  of  the  character  and  expression 
which  in  execution  will  be  given  to  them, 
no  just  opinion  can  be  formed  of  their 
ultimate  spirit  and  manner  of  discourse. 
We  are  thus  at  present  limited  to  a  simple 
survey  of  the  materials  into  which  the 
sculptors  have  hereafter  to  breathe  the  vital 
essence. 

This  monument  is  the  grandest  effort  that 
our  school  of  sculptui-e  has  ever  been  caRed 
upon  to  put  forth ;  and  like  all  similarly 
great  efforts  which  necessitate  the  employ¬ 
ment  independently  of  various  degrees  of 
capability,  it  will  be  carried  out  with  marked 
inequality.  Examples  of  such  inequality 
have  been  preserved  to  us  from  the  best 
times  of  the  art ;  but  if  these  be  too  far  back 
for  comparison,  it  is  enough  to  consider 
with  what  various  degrees  of  success  selected 
circles  of  the  artists  of  our  own  school  have 
contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  one  idea.  It 
is,  we  say,  the  greatest  undertaking  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  to  English  sculptors,  and 
centuries  may  elapse  before  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  any  equally  important  work  may 
recur-.  The  more  prominent  figm-es  in  four- 
of  the  compositions  will  be  colossal,  and  the 
others  in  subordinate  proportion.  In  order 
to  secure  thi-oughout  the  whole  the  unity 
of  design  indispensable  to  such  a  monu¬ 
ment,  certain  necessary  conditions  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  guidance  of  the  artists,  such 
as  the  size  of  the  models,  the  number  of 
figui’es  in  each  story,  and  particularly  that 
in  each  description  of  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  an  animal  should  form  a  principal 
quantity.  AH  this  has  been  duly  observed, 
and  thus  far  a  most  agreeable  hai-mony 
prevails  ;  whatever  differences  may  be  ob¬ 
servable  hereafter,  will  arise  from  the 
various  degrees  of  intellectual  power  whence 
the  ideas  have  emanated.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Toro  Farneso  wo  remember 
nothing  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  the 
four  larger  aggroupments.  They  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  permanent  distinction  that 
will  never  occur  again  in  our  time. 

The  model  of  the  statue  of  the  Prince, 
which  will  be  designed  by  kLiROCHETTi, 
A.E.A.,  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  advance¬ 
ment  sufficient  for  description.  Europe,  by 
MacDowell,  E.A.,  has  a  character  some¬ 
what  mixed,  as  referring  at  once  to  classic 
Art  and  modern  progress.  The  animal 
chosen  by  the  artist  is  a  bull,  whereon 
Europe  is  seated,  holding  in  her  left  hand 
the  orb  and  cross.  The  horse  might  be 
proposed  as  the  fittest  animal  association  ; 
but  the  mjffhological  allusion  serves  as  a 
text  suggestive  of  endless  arguments  on  the 
lights  and  shades  of  those  ages  that  were 

subdivided  into  Olj-mpiads  and  consulships. 

The  nan-ative  is  continued  by  four  other 
figures,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  first  is  of  the  accepted  type, 
against  a  departure  from  which  there  are 
many  sound  reasons.  The  figure  is  seated 
firmly  on  a  rock,  round  which  break  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds 
a  trident ;  the  left  rests  on  a  shield,  and  she 
bespeaks  peace,  earnestness,  and  self-pos¬ 
session.  France  places  her  right  hand 
on  a  sword,  and  in  her  left  holds  a  laurel 
crown ;  she  is  also  seated,  and  seems  to 
gaze  thoughtfully  into  the  future.  Italy 
holds  a  lyre  and  looks  upward,  as  if  in 
hope  or  aspiration  ;  at  her  feet  are  a  palette 
and  brushes.  To  Germany  a  student-like 
character  is  given ;  she  is  absorbed  in  the 
contents  of  a  book  that  is  spread  open 
before  her.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
whole  is  that  of  Peace,  and  it  inclines  to  the 
pyramidal  form,  in  deference,  it  may  be 
supposed,  to  the  architectm-e.  Foley, 
E.A.,  presents  Asia  seated  on  a  kneeling 
elephant,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
about  to  rise.  She  is  in  the  act  of  unveil¬ 
ing.  The  docility  of  the  elephant  by  which 
she  is  borne  instances  the  subjection  of 
brute  force  to  human  intelligence.  The 
complementai-y  figures  are  four,  representa¬ 
tive  of  those  nations  that  contributed  con¬ 
spicuously  to  the  Exhibition,  as  China, 
Persia,  India,  and  Asiatic  Tiu’key.  There 
is,  accordingly,  the  Art-manufacturer  of 
China,  thoroughly  business-like,  and  so 
pointedly  national  as  to  be  unmistakable, 
even  as  to  his  commercial  engagements.  The 
traditions  of  Persia  are  consulted  in  the 
presentation  of  a  poet  as  her  representative  ; 
Asiatic  Tui’key  by  a  merchant,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  attributes  telling  of  barter 
and  sale  in  Oriental  bazaars  ;  and  India  by 
a  figure  not  less  nationally  appropriate  than 
the  others.  Asia  is  personally  larger  than 
the  subordinate  figures,  as  presenting  a 
paramount  whole,  a  point  observable  in  the 
treatment  of  others  of  these  works  ;  and  it 
is  felt  throughout  that  the  artist  has 
eschewed  allegory  as  much  as  possible.  As 
the  sustaining  quantity  in  the  African 
aggroupment,  Theed  has  chosen  the  camel 
as  a  laborious  wealth  producer,  and  not 
an  unworthy  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of 
cirilisation.  The  impersonation  is  that 
of  a  princess,  with  the  richest  appointments 
of  barbaric  splendour.  She  is  seated  on 
the  camel,  which  lies  down  as  those  animals 
do  when  being  unloaded  ;  on  her  right  is  a 
native  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  whose 
right  hand  is  placed  on  the  head  of  a 
Sphinx ;  he  supports  on  his  shoulder  the 
right  hand  of  the  principal  figui’e.  On  the 
left  is  a  native  of  the  Barbary  States,  a 
merchant  with  bales  of  merchandise.  The 
thii'd  is  a  native  of  Central  Africa,  who  leans 
upon  his  bow,  while  listening  to  instmetion 
from  the  fourth — Eui’ope,  who  is  earnest  in 
advancing  the  culture  of  the  great  blanks 
yet  on  the  world’s  sui-face.  In  Bell’s 
America,  the  sections  presented  are  the 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

The  dominant,  America,  is  seated  on  a  bison. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bison  is  Canada,  or 
what  hereafter  will  represent  the  States  of 
British  America.  With  the  left  hand  she 
is  pressing  to  her  bosom  the  Rose  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  conception  at  this  time  beautifully 
appropriate ;  and  in  the  right  she  holds 
entwined  branches  of  English  oak  and 
Canadian  pine.  She  is  crowned  with  Cana¬ 
dian  maple,  and  over  her  left  arm  hang  the 
spoils  of  the  beaver ;  a  scarf  of  fui's  crosses 
her  breast.  South  /imerica  is  a  hunter  or 
stock-keeper :  he  is  seated  on  a  block  of 
stone,  typical  of  the  Andes,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  las&o,  and  in  his  left  a  carbine. 
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j  1  The  above  are  the  foiu’  large  compositions 

1  which  will  occupy  pedestals  removed  from 

1  1  the  architecture,  but  connected  with  it  by 
marble  projections,  containing  on  each  side 
'  flights  of  steps.  The  four  subjects  stand¬ 
ing  more  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
,  principal  erection,  are  by  Weekes,  E.A. 
Marshall,  E.A.,  Thornycroft,  and  Lawlor. 
That  of  the  first-named  sculptor  is  Industry, 

1  consisting  of  a  dominant  and  three  subor- 
,  dinate  figures.  Industry  places  her  right 
hand  on  a  beehive,  and  holds  prominently 
in  her  left  hand  an  houi’-glass,  in  admonition 
of  the  fleeting  course  of  time.  On  her  left 
!  stands  a  smith,  a  herculean  figui’e,  resting 

;  on  his  sledge-hammer.  On  the  right  are 

the  results  of  textile  labour — a  woman  show¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  her  loom,  holding  the 
web  in  her  right  hand, while  in  the  left  is 
the  distaff.  In  the  centre  is  the  potter  dis¬ 
playing  the  triumphs  of  his  craft,  and  the 
relation  between  the  whole  is  effected  by 
their  appeal  to  Industry,  who  seems  to  be 
addi’essing  them  collectively  and  severally. 
Marshall’s  subject.  Agriculture,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  compendious  history,  beginning 
with  the  days  of  Hesiod.  Thus  we  see  the 
ancient  husbandman  holding  the  plough¬ 
share  of  his  day,  without  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  coulter.  His  attention 
is  directed  by  Agriculture  to  the  primum 
mobile  of  improvement — the  steam  cylinder 
and  piston  ;  and  modern  husbandry  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  figui’e  with  a  sickle  and  sheaves 
of  corn  on  the  left,  while  the  right  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  flock-master,  busied  with  his 
ewes  and  lambs.  Commerce,  as  treated  by 
Thornycroft,  holds  supported  on  her  left 
arm  a  cornucojiia,  as  emblematic  of  the 
treasures  of  which  she  is  the  mistress.  Her 
right  hand  rests  encoui’agingly  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  young  merchant,  in  reference, 
it  may  be,  to  countries  yet  young  in  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits,  and  as  sjunbolising  the 
development  of  trade  by  foreign  intercourse. 
The  principal  figime  is  supported  by  a  pe¬ 
destal,  classically  beaked,  in  allusion  to  the 
means  of  commercial  intercouse  with  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Engineering,  by  Lawlor, 
holds  a  plan  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  pair  of  compasses.  Of  the  secondaries, 

1  one  holds  a  boring  screw,  and  another  a 
cog-wheel,  while  the  front  figure  kneels 
and  opens  before  him  a  plan.  The  whole 
is  simple  and  legible,  though  extremely 
difficult  of  treatment. 

There  remains  now  only  to  mention  the 
compo-sition  by  which  it  is  intended  to  belt 
round  the  part  of  the  monument  that  will 
serve  as  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the 
I'rinco.  Two  sides  of  the  composition  are 
confided  to  klr.  I’hillip,  and  the  other  two 
to  Mr.  Armistcad.  The  .subjects  are  Paint¬ 
ing,  Sculpture,  Music,  Architecture,  &c. 
They  will  be  treated  historically ;  but  such 
is  the  research  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  task,  that  these  ’’artists  have 
not  yet  satisfied  themselves  as  to  their  con- 
,  elusions. 

The  ])rogi’css  of  a  work  so  vast,  as  a 
whole,  will  nccos.sarily  bo  slow,  but  it  will 
bo  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  report  its 
state  of  advancement. 

While  writing  on  this  subject  we  may 
notice  that  the  massive  blocks  of  gi’anito 
intended  for  the  base  and  pedestal  of  the 
Memorial  have  arrived  in  London,  and  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kelk,  the  contractor. 
The  marble  is  of  a  beautiful  pink  red 
colour,  from  the  quarries  of  the  Scottish 
Granite  Company,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It 
admits  of  a  high  degree  of  poli.sh,  and  pos- 
ses-ses  properties  capable  of  resisting,  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  the  action  of  the 
atmo.sphere. 

THE  TEENER  GALLERY. 

ROME,  FROM  THE  VATICAN  : 

EAFFAELLE  AND  THE  FORNAEINA  IN  THE 

CORRIDOR  OF  THE  LOGGIE. 

Engraved  1)}’  A.  WiRmore. 

So  far  as  our  memory  serves,  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  largest  picture  Turner  ever 
painted.  It  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height  by 
about  eleven  feet  in  width,  and  belongs  to 
the  early  part  of  what  is  called  the  artist’s 
“second  period.”  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1820,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Rome,  from  the  Vatican  :  Raffaelle,  ac¬ 
companied  by  La  Eornarina,  preparing  his 
Pictures  for  the  decoration  of  the  Loggie.’ 
But  Rome,  as  Raffaelle  saw  it  from  the 
galleries  which  are  associated  with  so 
much  of  his  short  life’s  labours,  was  not  the 
Rome  Turner  here  presents  to  us ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  colonnade  of  the  famous  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter’s,  which  forms  so  prominent  an 
object  in  the  central  distance  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  was  not  commmenced  till  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Raffaelle 
was  in  his  grave.  Moreover,  that  portion 
of  the  Vatican  assumed  to  be  represented 
in  the  pictm’e,  differs  in  many  essential 
particulars  from  what  it  is  in  reality.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city  is  tolerably 
accurate  :  conspicuous  among  the  buildings 
is  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  bridge,  and  behind  the  whole  rises  the 
range  of  snow-capped  Apennines.  The 
subject,  apart  from  the  incident  brought 
into  the  foreground,  has  comparatively 
little  pictorial  interest,  and,  when  looked  at 
on  the  canvas,  seems  to  have  still  less  fi’om 
the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  :  reduced  to  half  the  size,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  effective. 
Still,  the  genius  of  the  painter  has,  in  the 
matters  of  colour  and  story,  given  value  to 
what  would  otherwise  have  proved,  in  a 
great  degree,  unattractive. 

Turner  ever  had  strange  fancies  and 
ideas,  which  in  themselves  form  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  himself  and  all 
other  painters.  It  would  natui’ally  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  a  design  where  Raffaelle  was 
to  appear  preparing  for  his  work  in  the 
Vatican,  Tuimer  would  have  surrounded 
him  with  a  group  of  those  distinguished 
artists  who  assisted  in  his  labours  :  instead 
of  this,  however,  we  have  liim  accompanied 
only  by  his  mistress,  the  beautiful  baker’s 
daughter,  whose  charms  he  has  immortalised 
in  the  picture  of  the  Eornarina,  one  of  the 
gems  in  the  Barberini  Palace,  in  Rome. 
"While  Raffaelle  seems  absorbed  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  edifice,  which  even  now  is 
brilliant  with  the  lustre  of  his  jiencil.  La 
Eornarina  stands  by  amusing  herself  with 
some  flowers.  Scattered  around  them  are 
various  jiictures ;  among  them  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Holy  Eamily.’ 

The  personal  labours  of  Raffaelle  in  the 
Vatican,  as  well  as  those  executed  by  artists 
from  his  designs,  originated  a  style  of  orna¬ 
mental  work  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  by  his  name.  It  is  composed  of 
figures,  flowers,  mythological  subjects, 
animals,  and  architectural  designs,  which, 
when  stamped  with  the  genius  of  the  great 
master,  foim  the  most  elegant  and  grace¬ 
ful  combination  one  can  possibly  conceive. 
The  second  storey  of  the  Loggife,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  that  seen  in  the  picture, 
contains  the  celebrated  frescoes  that  have 
gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  “  Loggie  of 
Raffaelle.”  It  consists  of  thirteen  arcades, 
supported  by  pilasters  covered  with  stucco 
ornaments,  and  with  arabesques  painted  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine  from  Ratfaolle’s  designs. 

ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Birkenhead. — A  meeting  of  the  supporters 
of  the  School  of  Art  in  this  tovm  has  been  held, 
to  receive  from  the  committee  explanations  as 
to  the  present  position  of  the  school,  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  he  deemed  desirable  for 
carrying  it  on,  proHded  sufficient  funds  can  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  It  appears  that  under 
the  system  hitherto  adopted  the  amount  of  fees 
received  from  students  has  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  expenses  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  remarked,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  to  the  inhabitants  to  pro¬ 
vide  £130  annually,  to  carry  on  the  school 
efficiently.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  object. 

Birmingham. — The  annual  ballot  for  prizes 
in  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art- 
Union  took  place  in  JanuarjD  The  amount 
subscribed  during  the  past  year  reached  nearly 
£1,100,  of  which  the  sum  of  £730  was  allotted 
for  expenditure  in  prizes,  exclusive  of  ten  pic¬ 
tures  pui’chased  at  the  cost  of  about  £100. 
Besides  these,  fifty-eight  picture  prizes  were 
distributed,  varying  in  value  from  £5  to  £100. 

Bristol. — It  is  proposed  to  open  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  “  Industrial  ”  Art-works  in  this  city. 

We  hope  it  will  have  a  more  successful  result 
than  the  recent  exhibition  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Bath. 

Carmarthen. — The  annual  local  examination 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Carmarthen  School  of  Art, 
to  which  are  attached  schools  at  Swansea  and 
LlaneUy,  took  place  towards  the  close  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  grades 
under  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  2,000. 

Hanley. — Preparations  are  being  made  for 
holding  an  Industrial  Exhibition  for  the  Pot¬ 
teries  districts  in  the  present  spring  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt,  from  the  way  in  which  business 
is  managed  in  that  quarter,  of  its  success. 

Leeds, — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  took  place 
in  the  month  of  January.  Lord  F.  C.  Caven¬ 
dish  presided  on  the  occasion.  This  institution 
has,  during  the  last  five  years  of  its  existence, 
taught  20,000  children  in  National  schools  at  a 
nominal  fee ;  given  instruction  to  5,000  pupils 
of  the  middle  classes  ;  taught  2,500  working 
men  in  evening  classes  ;  has  educated  four  Art- 
masters  ;  has  been  referred  to  in  eHdence  given 
before  a  parliamentary  commission,  by  the  chief 
inspector  of  Art-schools,  as  the  type  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school ;  is  now  carrying  on  Art- work  in 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  teaching  thirty  National  schools,  thirteen 
middle-class  schools,  five  evening  classes  in 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  two  branch  schools  of 

Art,  and  its  own  classes  in  the  central  school. 

Nottingham. — The  new  School  of  Art  in  this 
town — a  large  and  commodious  building — was 
opened  on  the  16th  of  January,  when  the  Mayor 
distributed  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors 
among  the  students.  In  the  course  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  his  worship  remarked,  as  a  fact  most 
creditable  to  the  school,  that  the  winning  of  a 
national  medallion  by  a  student  brought  a  grant 
from  Government  of  £10,  and  there  were  four 
such  medallions  to  be  then  presented. 

Sheffield. — The  council  of  the  School  of 

Art  in  this  town  has  presented  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wightman,  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  in 
testimony  of  services  rendered  to  the  school 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  he 
has  held  the  post  of  honorary  secretary. 

Stourbridge. — The  annual  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  the  School  of  Art  was  held  at  the 
close  of  last  year.  The  report  of  the  committee 
congratulated  the  friends  of  the  school  on  the 
progress  of  the  students,  their  increased  number, 
and  upon  the  condition  of  the  finances ;  the 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  up  to  the 

30th  of  September,  being  a  fraction  more  than 
£15.  But  the  mortgage  debt  still  amounts  to 
£640,  though  it  had  been  recently  reduced  by 
£60.  Four  medals  were  awarded  to  pupils  at 
the  annual  examination  last  year. 

Tenby. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Welch 
memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  laid  on  the 
summit  of  the  Castle  Hill,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince’s 
birthday. 

.r;KP  ,  P.A.KrNX.T  A,w:.LLMORE,  SCULPT 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE; 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  IIALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  His<tory  may  be  foi-med  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.”— Dr,  Johnson. 

MTITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON. 


'ITII  iinmingled 
pain  I  write 
tlie  name  of  Lteti- 
tia  Elizabeth  Lan- 
clon — the  L.  E.  L. 
whose  poems  were 
for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  the  delight  of 
all  readers,  old  and 
yonng.  Her  life 
was  a  “battle” 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
the  grave  in  which  she  “  rests 
from  her  labours  ”  in  that  far- 
off  land  where  the  white  man 
ever  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
death. 

We  were  among  the  few  friends 
who  knew  her  intimately;  but  it 
was  not  in  her  natime  to  open  her 
heart  to  any ;  her  large  organ 
of  “Secretiveness”  was  her  bane;  she 
knew  it  and  deplored  it ;  it  was  the  origin 
of  that  misconception  which  embittered 
her  whole  life,  the  mainspring  of  that 


(f 


calumny  which  made  Fame  a  mockery, 
and  Glory  a  deceit.  But  I  may  say  that  when 
Slander  was  busiest  with  her  reirutation, 
we  had  the  best  means  to  confute  it — and 
did.  For  some  years  there  was  not  a  single 
week  during  which,  on  some  day  or  other, 
morning  or  eveniirg,  she  was  not  a  guest  at 
oru  house  ;  yet  this  bbght  in  her  spring¬ 
time  ■undoubtedly  led  to  the  fatal  marriage 
j  that  resulted  in  her  moui-nful  and  mys- 
I  terious  death.  The  calumny  was  of  the 
,  kind  that  most  deeply  wounds  a  woman. 
How  it  originated,  it  was,  at  the  time,  and 
is,  of  course,  now,  impossible  to  say.  Pro¬ 
bably  its  source  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sneer;  but  it  bore  Dead-sea  fruit.  A  slander 
j  more  utterly  groundless  never  was  propa¬ 
gated.  In  after  years  it  was  re'vived  with 
“additions,”  and  broke  off  an  engagement 
that  promised  much  happiness,  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  then  eminent  and  since  famous  as 
an  author ;  not  that  he  at  any  time  gave 
credence  to  the  foul  and  wicked  rumour ; 
but  to  her  “inquiry”  was  a  sufficient  blight, 
and  by  her  the  contract  was  annulled.  The 


utter  imjiossibilitj'  of  its  being  other  than 
false  could  have  been  proved  not  onlj'  by 
us,  but  by  a  dozen  of  her  intimate  friends, 
whose  evidence  would  have  been  ■without 
question,  and  conclusive.  She  was  Imng 
in  a  school  for  young  ladies,  seen  dailj'  by 
the  ladies  who  kejit  that  school,  and  by  the 
pupils.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Hall 
she  ■wi’ites,  “I  have  lived  nearlj'  all  my 
life  .since  chiblhood  ■with  the  .same  people ; 
the  klissos  Lance  are  stiict,  sciupuloms, 
and  particular,  moreover,  from  having  kept 
a  school  so  long,  with  habits  of  minute 
obseiwation.  The  affection  they  feel  for  me 
can  haidly  bo  undeserved.  I  would  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  refer  to  their  opinion.” 
Dr.  Thomson,  her  constant  medical  fiiend 
and  adviser,  testified  long  afteiwards  to 
“  her  e.stimable  qualities,  generous  feelings, 
and  exalted  virtues.”  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  easy  to  obtain  proof  abmidant ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  veiy  effoi't  to  lessen 
the  evil  augments  it ;  there  ■\\'as  no  way  of 
fighting  with  a  shadow ;  it  was  fburul  im- 
2)0ssible  to  trace  the  mmour  to  an}'  actual 
source ;  few  then,  and  perhaps  none  now, 
can  tell  how  deeply  the  poisoned  arrow  en¬ 
tered  her  heart.  Ay,  if  ever  woman  was, 
Lastitia  Landon  was  ‘  ‘  done  to  death  by 
slanderous  tongues.” 

I  have  touched  upon  this  theme  reluc¬ 
tantly  ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  omitted 
altogether ;  but  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  poet,  towards  her  close  of  life, 
and  the  mystery  of  a  marriage  that  so 
“unequally  yoked”  her  to  one  utterly 
unworthy. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  one  of  her  letters 
fo  Mrs.  Hall,  ■v'ithout  a  date,  but  it  must 
have  been  ■v'l'itten  in  1837,  when  she  was 
suffering  terribly  under  the  blight  of  e^vil 
reports ; — - 

“  I  have  long  since  discovered  that  I  must  he 
prepared  for  enmit}'  I  have  never  provoked,  and 
unkindness  I  have  little  deserved.  God  kno^v's 
that  if,  -when  I  do  go  into  society,  I  meet  ■with 
more  homage  and  attention  than  most,  it  is 
dearly  houglit.  tVhat  is  my  life  1  One  day  of 
drudgery  after  another ;  difficadtics  incurred  for 
others  which  have  ever  pressed  upon  me  beyond 
health,  which  every  year,  hy  one  severe  illness 
after  another,  is  taxed  beyond  its  strength; 
ena-}',  malice,  and  aU  uncharitahleness, — these 
arc  the  fiaiits  of  a  successful  literar}-  career  for 
a  woman.” 

How  slow  she  was  to  believe  that  false 
and  e'vil  words  could  hai'm  her  I  At  first 
they  seemed  but  to  inspii'e  her.  in  her  inno¬ 
cence,  with  a  dangerous  confidence,  and  to 
increase  a  practice  we  always  deplored  of 
saA'ing  things  for  “  effect  ” — things  in  which 
she  did  not  believe.  Certainly  no  advocate 
of  Miss  Landon  can  affimi  that  the  “  bright 
ornament”  of  Truth  was  hers.  It  was  no 


use  teUing  her  this ;  she  would  argue  that 
a  conversation  of  facts  would  be  as  dull  as 
a  work  on  algebra,  and  that  all  she  did  was 
to  put  her  poetry  into  practice. 


Poor  child  !  poor  girl !  poor  woman  ! 
What  a  melancholy  volume  is  her  brief 
history — “di-eary,”  beset  v-ith  ‘privations,” 
“disappointments,”  “  imkindnesses,”  and! 


“  harassments,”  “ever  stmggling  against 
absolute  poverty,”  these  are  her  o^wn  words 
in  moiu’nful  application  to  herself! 

Endowed  by  nature  with  the  perilous 
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‘  Uue'  was  by  no  means  so  general  a  colour  as 
it  is  at  present.  She  had  a  lodging  of  two 
rooms  in  Great  Quebec  Street,  and  ‘  patro¬ 
nised’  young  literateurs,  inviting  them  to 
her  ‘  humble  abode,’  where  tea  was  made 
in  the  bedi’oom,  and  where  it  was  whispered 
the  butter  was  kept  cool  in  the  wash-hand 
basin  !  There  were  ‘  lots  ’  of  such  like  small 
scandals  about  poor  little  Miss  Spence’s 
‘  humble  abode ;’  still  jieople  liked  to  go, 
and  my  husband  was  invited,  with  a  sort  of 
apology  to  poor  me,  who,  never  having 
published  anything  at  that  time,  was  con¬ 
sidered  ineligible  :  it  ‘  was  a  rule.’ 

‘  ‘  Of  coru’se  I  had  an  account  of  the  party 
when  hli’.  Hall  came  home.  I  coveted  to 
know  who  was  there,  and  what  everybody 
had  worn  and  said.  I  was  told  that  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  had  been  present,  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  an  ermine  cloak,  which  she 
called  a  ‘  cat-skin,’  and  that  she  talked  a 
great  deal  about  a  Periodical  she  wished  to 
get  up,  to  be  called  the  ‘  Tabby’s  Magazine ;’ 
and  that  with  her  was  an  exceedingly 
haughty,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  gii'l,  Po- 
sina  '\Vheeler,  since  well  known  as  Lady 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  who  sate  rather  impa¬ 
tiently  at  the  feet  of  her  eccentric  ‘  Gama- 


Kel.’  Miss  Emma  Roberts  was  one  of  the 
favoured  ladies  ;  and  hliss  Spence,  who,  like 
all  ‘  Leo-hunters,’  delighted  in  novelty,  had 
just  caught  the  author  of  ‘  The  Mummy,’ 
Jane  Webb,  who  was  as  gentle  and  un¬ 
pretending  then  as  she  was,  in  after  years, 
when,  laying  aside  romance  for  reality,  she 
became  the  great  helper  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  laborious  and  valuable 
works.  When  I  heard  Miss  Benger  was 
there,  in  her  historic  tru'ban,  I  thought 
it  fortunate  that  I  had  remained  at  home. 
I  had  always  a  terror  of  tall,  commanding 
women,  who  blink  down  upon  you,  and 
have  the  unmistakable  air  about  them  of 
‘  Behold  me !  have  I  not  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  upon  Queen  Ehzabeth,  and  set  my 
mark  on  the  Queen  of  Scots  ?  ’  Still  I  quite 
appreciated  the  delight  of  meeting  under 
the  same  roof  so  many  celebrities,  and  was 
cross-questioning  my  husband,  when  he 
said,  ‘  But  there  was  one  lady  there  on  whom 
I  promised  you  should  call  to-morrow.’ 

‘  ‘  Imagine  my  mingled  delight  and  dismay 
— delight  at  the  bare  idea  of  seeing  her,  who 
must  be  well-nigh  suffocated  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  her  own  ‘  Golden  A’iolet,’  the  idol 
of  my  imagination  ! — dismay  !  for  what 
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gift  of  genius,  she  was,  while  yet  a  child, 
thrown  entirely  on  her  own  resources,  alto¬ 
gether  without  a  guide  by  which  such  a 
mind  coidd  be  directed,  or  such  a  character 
be  wisely  foimed.  She  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  old  when  the  letters  “L.  E.  L.,” 
appended  to  some  verses  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  riveted  pubHc  attention ;  and  when 
it  became  known  that  the  author  was 
scarcely  in  her  teens,  a  full  gush  of  popu¬ 
larity  burst  upon  her,  which  might  have 
turned  older  heads  and  steadier  dispositions. 
She  became  a  “lion,”  coui-ted,  and  flattered, 
and  feted ;  yet  never  was  she  misled  by  the 
notion  that  popularity  is  happiness,  or  lip- 
seiwice  the  true  homage  of  the  heart. 

She  was  residing  at  Old  Brompton  when 
her  first  poem  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  which  Mr.  Jerdan  had,  not  long 
previously,  established.  In  this  age  of  iron, 
when  poetry  is,  in  the  estimation  of  pub- 
Rshers,  “a  drug,”  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
magical  three  letters  appended  to  the  poems 
whenever  they  appeared.  Mi’.  Jerdan  was 
a  near  neighbour  of  the  Landons,  and  he 
thus  refers  to  their  residence  at  Old  Bromp¬ 
ton  : — ‘  ‘  My  cottage  overlooked  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  father  of 
‘  L.  E.  L.,’  at  Old  Brompton,  a  narrow  lane 
only  dividing  oiu-  residences.  My  first  re¬ 
collection  of  the  future  poetess  is  that  of  a 
plump  girl,  grown  enough  to  be  almost 
mistaken  for  a  woman,  bowling  a  hoop 
round  the  walks,  with  a  hoop-stick  in  one 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  reading  as 
she  ran,  and,  as  well  as  she  could  manage, 
taking  both  exercise  and  instruction  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  house  in  which  she  resided  is  still 
standing,  but  is  about  to  bo  taken  down ;  I 
have  thought  it,  therefore,  desirable  to  pro- 
cui'e  of  it  a  drawing,  which  I  have  en¬ 
graved. 

She  was  born  on  the  14th  of  August,  1802, 
at  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  where  her  father, 
a  junior  partner  in  the  house  of  Adair, 
army  agents,  then  resided ;  and  in  that 
locality,  with  few  brief  intervals,  the  whole 
of  her  life  was  2:)assed.  AVhen  we  first 
knew  her  in  1825,  she  lived  with  her  grand¬ 
mother  in  Sloane  Street ;  subsequently  she 
became  a  boarder  in  the  school  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Misses  Lance,  at  Xo.  22,  Hans 
Place,  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  a 
pujiil  when  but  six  years  old,  and  here  she 
was  residing  up  to  within  a  few  months  of 
her  marriage,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
retirement  of  the  hlisses  Lance,  she  became 
an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Sheddon  at 
Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Connaught  Square. 

Her  gi-andmother’s  grave  was,  if  I  recol¬ 
lect  rightly,  the  third  opened  in  the  grave- 
j-ard  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton.  Her  lines 
on  the  “new”  churchyard  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  I  attended  the  old  lady’s  funeral, 
Mrs.  Hall  liaving  received  from  hliss  Lan¬ 
don  this  letter : — 

“  I  have  liad  time  to  recover  the  first  .shock, 
and  it  wa.s  fp’cat  weakness  to  feel  so  sorrj’, 
though  even  now  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  her 
ven'  sudden  deatli ;  I  am  tliankful  for  its  giving 
her  so  little  confinement  or  jiain  ;  she  had  never 
known  illness,  ami  would  have  home  it  impa- 
i  tiently — a  great  addition  to  sufTcring.  I  am  so 

very  grateful  to  Air.  Hall,  for  I  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Her  funeral  is  fixed  for 
Friday  ;  the  hour  will  he  an-anged  to  his  and 
Air.  .Jerdan’s  convenience.” 

Airs.  Hall  snpidics  mo  witli  the  following 
particulars  conconiing  her  early  acipiaint- 
ance  and  intercourse  with  LietitiaLandon  : — 

“  My  husband  had  boon  introduced  to  a 
certain  little  Miss  Spence,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  having  vuitton  something  about 
the  Highlands,  was  decidedly  'blue,'  when 


should  I  say  to  her,  what  would  she  say  to 
me  ? 

“And  now  I  must  look  back,  back  to  the 
‘  long  ago,’  the  long,  long  ago  ! 

“  I  can  hardly  realise  the  sweep  of  years 
that  has  gone  over  so  many  who  have  be¬ 
come  near  and  dear  to  us,  since  I  first  saw 
Lsetitia  Landon — in  her  grandmother’s  mo¬ 
dest  lodging  in  Sloane  Street— a  bright¬ 
eyed,  sjiarkling,  restless  little  girl,  in  a  pink 
gingham  frock,  grafting  clever  things  on 
commonplace  nothings,  frolicking  from  sub¬ 
ject  to  subject  with  the  iilajffulness  of  a 
.spoiled  child,  her  dark  hair  put  'back  from 
her  low,  yet  broad  forehead,  only  a  little 
above  the  most  beautiful  eyebrows  a  painter 
could  picture,  and  falling  in  cm-ls  around 
her  slender  thi’oat.  Wo  were  nearly  the 
same  ago,  but  I  had  been  a  year  mar¬ 
ried,  and  if  I  had  not  suiiported  myself 
on  my  dignity  as  a  matron,  should  have 
been  more  than  nomauis  on  my  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  ‘  living  poet,’  though  the 
poet  was  so  different  from  what  I  had 
imagined.  Her  movements  were  as  rapid 
as  those  of  a  squirrel ;  I  wondered  how 
any  one  so  quick  could  be  so  graceful. 


She  had  been  making  a  cap  for  her  grand¬ 
mother,  and  would  insist  upon  the  old 
lady’s  putting  it  on,  that  I  might  see  ‘  how 
pretty  it  was.  ’  To  this,  ‘  grandmamma  ’  (Mrs. 
Bishop)  objected.  ‘  She  couldn’t,’  and  she 
‘  wouldn’t  ’  try  it  on  ;  ‘  how  could  Lsetitia 
be  so  silly!’  And  then  the  author  of  the 
‘  Golden  Violet  ’  put  the  great  be -flowered, 
be-ribboned  thing  on  her  own  dainty  little 
head,  with  a  grave  look — like  a  cloud  on  a 
rose — and,  folding  her  pretty  little  hands 
over  her  pink  frock,  made  what  she  called 
a  ‘  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’  cui’tsey,  skipping 
backwards  into  the  bedi’oom,  and  rushing 
in  again,  having  de2:)osited  out  of  sight  the 
cap  she  was  so  jiroud  of  constructing,  she 
took  my  hands  in  hers,  and  asked  me  ‘  if  we 
should  be  friends  ?  ’  ‘  Friends  I  ’  I  do  not 

think  that  during  the  long  intimacy  that 
followed  that  cluld-like  meeting,  extending 
from  the  year  1825  to  her  leaving  England 
in  1837,  during  which  time  I  saw  her  nearly 
every  day,  and  certainly  evei’y  week — 
I  do  not  think  she  ever  loved  me  as  I  loved 
her ;  how  could  she  ?  But  I  was  proud  of 
the  confidence  and  regard  she  bestowed 
on  me,  and  would  have  given  half  my 
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own  happiness  to  have  sheltered  her  from 
tiie  envy  and  evil  that  embittered  the  spring 
and  summer-time  of  her  blighted  life.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  impossible  not  to  love 
her,  not  to  cherish  her ;  perhaps  the  greatest 
magic  she  exercised  was,  that  after  the  first 
rush  of  remembrance  of  that  w^onderful 
young  woman’s  writings  liad  subsided,  she 
rendered  you  completely  oblivious  of  what 
she  had  done,  by  the  irresistible  charm  of 
what  she  was.  You  forgot  all  about  her 
books ;  you  only  felt  the  intense  delight  of 
life  with  her.  She  was  penetrating  yet 
thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  entered  into 
your  feelings  so  entirely,  that  you  wondered 
how  the  little  ‘  witch  ’  could  read  you  so 
readily  and  so  rightly ;  and  if,  now  and  then, 
you  were  startled,  perhaps  dismayed,  by  her 
wit — it  was  but  as  the  prick  of  a  diamond 
arrow.  Words  and  thoughts  that  she  flung 
hither  and  thither,  without  design  or  intent 
beyond  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  come 
to  me  still,  wdth  a  mingled  thrill  of  pleasui’e 
and  pain  that  I  cannot  describe,  and  which 
my  most  friendly  readers  could  not  under¬ 
stand — because  they  did  not  know  her. 
When  I  knew  her  first,  she  certainly  looked 


much  younger  than  she  was.  When  wo 
talked  of  ages,  which  we  (hd  the  first  day, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  she  was  more 
than  seventeen — she  Avas  so  sbght,  so  fra¬ 
gile,  so  gii'lish  in  her  gestures  and  manners. 
Like  all  the  earnest  w'oikers  I  have  known 
intimately,  she  had  a  double  existence — an 
inner  and  an  outer  life.  Many  times  w'hen 
I  have  witnessed  her  suffering  either  from 
spasmodic  attacks,  to  which  she  was  con¬ 
tinually  liable,  or  from  the  necessity  for  woik 
to  provide  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
those  who  noA'cr  spared  her,  I  have  seen  her 
cast,  as  it  were,  her  natural  self  away,  enter 
the  long,  narrow,  and  poorly  furnished 
room  that  opened  on  the  garden  at  Hans 
Place,  and  Hash  upon  a  morning  visitor  as 
if  she  had  not  a  jrain  or  a  care  in  the 
world ;  dazzling  the  senses,  and  captivat¬ 
ing  the  affections  of  some  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  as  .she  had  done  mine,  and  sending 
him  or  her  away  believing  in  the  reality 
of  her  happiness,  and  fully  convinced  that 
the  melancholy  that  breathed  through  her 
poems  was  assumed — that,  in  firct,  her  tiuo 
nature  was  buoyant  and  joyous  as  that  of 
a  lark  singing  between  earth  and  heaven. 
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If  they  could  but  have  seen  how  the  cloud 
settled  down  on  that  beaming  face  ;  if  they 
had  but  heard  the  deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  by-play  was  played  out,  and  noted 
the  languid  step  with  wliich  she  mounted 
to  her  attic,  and  gathered  her  young  limbs 
on  the  common  seat,  opposite  the  common 
table  whereon  she  worked,  they  would  have 
arrived  at  a  directly  opposite,  and  a  too 
true,  conclusion — that  the  melancholy  was 
real,  the  mirth  assumed. 

“(;My  second  visit  to  her  was  after  she  had 
left '  her  grandmother,  and  was  residing  at 
22,  Hans  Place.  Miss  Emma  Roberts*  and 
her  sister  at  that  time  boarded  in  Miss 
Lance’s  school,  and  Miss  Landon  found 
there  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
she  could  have  the  quiet  and  seclusion  her 
labour  required,  and  which  her  kind- 
natirred  but  restless  grandmother  prevented. 
She  never  could  understand  how  ‘  speaking 
one  word  to  Letty,’  just  one  word,  and  not 
keeping  her  five  minutes  away  from  that 
desk,  where  she  would  certainly  grow 

*  Miss  Emma  Koberts,  wiiose  name  is  now  forgotten, 
was  the  author  of  some  works  of  merit ;  she  accompanted 
her  sister  and  her  sister’s  liusband  to  India,  and  died  there. 


‘  humped’  or  ‘  crooked,’  could  interfere 
vith  her  work.  She  was  one  of  those  stolid 
persons  who  are  the  bane  of  authors,  who 
think  nothing  of  the  lost  idea,  and  the  rtn- 
ra veiling  of  the  web,  when  a  train  of  thought 
is  broken  by  the  ‘  only  one  word,’  ‘  only  a 
moment,’  which  scatter  thoughts  to  the 
wind — thoughts  that  can  no  more  be  called 
home  than  the  thistledovu  that  is  canied 
away  by  a  passing  breeze. 

“  She  continued  to  reside  in  that  unosten¬ 
tatious  home,  obedient  to  the  ‘  rules  of  the 
school,’  as  the  youngest  pupil,  dining  vdtli 
the  children  at  their  early  hour,  and  retrun- 
ing  to  her  sanctuary,  from  whence  she  sent 
forth  rapidly  and  continuously  works  that 
won  for  her  the  adoration  of  the  young,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  old.  But  though  she 
ceased  to  reside  vdth  her  grandmother,  she 
was  most  devoted  in  her  attentions  to  her 
aged  relative,  and  trimmed  her  caps  and 
bonnets,  and  ‘  quilled  ’  her  frills,  as  usual. 
I  haA'e  seen  the  old  lady’s  ‘  borders  ’  and 
ribbons  mingled  with  pages  of  manuscript, 
and  knovTi  her  to  put  aside  a  poem  to 
‘  settle  up  ’  grandmamma’s  cap  for  Sunday. 
These  were  the  minor  duties  in  which  she 


indulged,  but  her  grandmotlier  owed  the 
greater  part  if  not  tlie  entire  of  her  com¬ 
forts  to  tlie  generous  and  luiselfi.sh  natm-e 
ot  that  gifted  gill.  Her  mother  I  never 
saw;  momlhj in  all  her  arrangements, 
she  was  mcidciJIij  wrong,  and  the  darling 
jioet  of  the  public  had  no  loA'ing  SAunpathy, 
no  tender  care  from  the  autlior  of  her  being. 

She  had  endured  the  wrongs  of  a  nogh  eted 
clhldhood,  and  but  for  the  attachment  of  her 
grandmother  .she  would  haA'e  known  ‘  next 
to  nothing  ’  of  the  love  of  motlierhood ; 
thus  she  was  left  alone  with  hei'  genius  ;  foi' 
admiration,  howeA’er  grateful  to  a  woman’s 
senses,  ncA^er  yet  filled  a  woman’s  heart. 

‘  ‘  When  I  first  knew  her,  and  foi-  some  time 
after,  she  was  childishly  untidy  and  negli¬ 
gent  in  her  dress.  Her  ‘  frocks  ’  were 
tossed  on,  as  if  buttons  and  strings  were 
unnecessary  incumbrances  ;  one  slecwo  off  ' 
the  shoulder,  the  other  on,  and  her  soft, 
silky  hair  brushed  ‘  anyhow.’  But  Emma 
Robei'ts,  whose  dress  Avas  always  in  ‘  good 
taste,’  deteimined  on  her  reformation,  and 
gradually  the  young  poet,  as  she  exjiressed 
it,  ‘  did  not  know  herself.’  I  use  the  woi'd 
‘  young  ’  because  she  was  so  wondeifully 
youtliful  in  apiiearance,  and  iiositiA’ely  as 
she  grew  older  looked  youngoi' — her  delicate 
complexion,  the  transparent  tenderness  of 
her  skin,  and  the  playful  exjuession  of  her 
childlike  featiu’cs,  adding  to  the  deception.” 

In  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  and  towards 
the  terrible  close  of  her  life,  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  kLss  Landon  was  highly  atti  ac- 
tiA‘e.  Though  small  of  stature,  her  foim  Avas 
remarkably  graceful,  and  in  society,  at  all 
eA’ents,  she  paid  to  dress  that  attention 
which  literary  women  too  frecj^uently  neglect. 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall’s  portrait  of  her.  “It 
was  sti'ange  to  watch  the  many  shades  of 
A'aried  feeling  wliich  passed  across  her  coun¬ 
tenance  CA’cn  in  an  hour.  I  can  see  her  now 
— her  dai'k  silken  hair  braided  back  over  a 
small,  but  what  jihienologists  would  call 
a  well-dcA'cloped,  head ;  her  forehead  full 
and  open,  but  the  hair  grew  low  upon 
it.  The  eyebrow  2)eifect  in  arch  and  form  ; 
the  eyes,  imind,  soft,  or  flashing,  as  they 
might  be,  grey,  well  formed,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  set,  the  lashes  long  and  black,  the 
under  lashes  turning  down  with  a  delicate 
cui’A'C,  and  forming  a  soft  relief  u^ion  the 
tint  of  her  cheek,  AA'liich,  when  she  enjoyed 
good  health,  was  bright  and  blushing. 

Her  couqdexion  Avas  dehcately  fail’ ;  her 
skin  soft  and  transparent ;  her  nose  small 
[retrousse),  the  nostril  well  defined,  slightly 
ciu’A’cd,  but  callable  of  a  scornful  exju’ession, 
which  she  did  not  ajqiear  to  haA'e  the  iiower 
of  repressing,  even  though  she  gaA'e  her 
thoughts  no  words,  when  any  mean  or  des- 
jiicable  action  was  alluded  to.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  her  mouth ;  it  was 
neither  flat  nor  jiouting,  neither  large  iior 
small;  the  under  jaw  ju-ojected  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  iip^ier.  Her  smile  was  deliciously 
animated  ;  her  teeth  wliite,  small,  and  even; 
and  her  A'oice  and  laugh  soft,  low,  and 
musical.  Her  ears  were  of  jieciihar  beauty, 
and  all  who  studj'  the  beauty  of  the  human 
head,  know  that  the  ear  is  either  A'cry 
jileasing  to  look  on,  or  much  the  contrary  : 
hers  were  small,  and  of  a  dehcate  hue. 

Her  hands  and  feet  were  even  smaller  than 
her  syljih-like  figure  would  haA'e  led  one  to 
expect.  She  would  have  been  of  perfect 
sj'mmetry  but  that  her  shoulders  were 
rather  high.  Her  movements,  when  not 
excited  by  animated  conversation,  were 
graceful  and  ladylike,  but  when  excited 
they  became  sudden  and  almost  abrujit.” 

There  were  few  jiortraits  of  iNLss  Landon 
jAainted,  yet  she  was  acquainted  Avitli  many 
artists,  and  had  intense  love  of  Ai’t.  Witness 
her  subjects  for  jiictures  in  the  Xew  Monthly 


Magazine,  -n’ritten  at  my  suggestion  as  editor 
of  that  work.  Her  friend  Maclise  painted 
her  thi’ee  or  four  times :  I  know  of  none 
others,  except  that  by  Pickersgill.  It  is 
engraved  with  this  Memory.  I  always 
thought  it  the  most  like  her,  but  it  is  not 
flattering.  Though  quite  unskilled  in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  she  had  a  fine  feel¬ 
ing  for 

“  The  art  that  can  immortalise.” 

I  remember  her  once  si^eaking  of  artists  in 
her  usual  animated  and  jjictorial  manner, 
and  concluding  by  sajdng,  ‘  ‘  they  deserved 
all  honom’,  they  idealised  humanity.”  What 
a  string  of  pearls  I  might  have  gathered, 
had  I  noted  down  the  thoughts  that  fell  in 
sajungs  from  her  lips. 

She  cannot  be  described  as  handsome, 
but  at  times  her  face  became  absolutely 
beautiful,  when  its  expression  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  thought,  and  the  language  of 
warm  feeling,  or  of  earnest  sympathy,  fell 
from  her  eloquent  lips.  Then  her  eyes  too 
would  speak ;  I  have  seen  them  many  a 
time  sparkling  with  indignation  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears. 

In  society  she  was  brilliant,  mthout  by 
any  means  being 

“  That  dangerous  thing,  a  female  wit.” 

Her  language  was  often  epigrammatic,  and 
her  “sayings”  would  have  been  worth- 
collecting  and  preserving  for  theii’  point 
and  purpose.  She  was  usually  full  of  ani¬ 
mation,  and  never  failed  to  deal  “  w^ell”  -with 
any  subject  on  which  she  conversed.  Those 
who  saw  her  at  such  times  would  have 
thought  that  gaiety  was  her  prevailing  cha¬ 
racteristic  :  it  was  not  so.  Frequently  I 
have  seen  her  sigh  heamly  in  apparently 
her  merriest  moments,  and  have  quoted  to 
myseK  her  ovm  Lines, — 

“  Bhime  not  her  mirth  who  tras  sad  j'esterda}', 

And  may  he  sad  to-moiTow.” 

She  first  met  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at  o\ir 
house.  Widen  Hogg  was  presented  to  her, 
he  looked  earnestly  do  tc/i  at  her,  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  a 
rich  manly  “Scottish”  voice,  “Eh,  I  did 
na  tliink  ye’d  been  sae  bonnie !  I’ve  said 
many  liard  things  aboot  ye.  I’ll  do  sae 
nae  mair.  I  did  na  think  ye’d  been  sae 
bonnie  1”  Mrs.  Opie,  who  also  met  her  at 
our  house,  paid  her  a  questionable  compli¬ 
ment,  saying  she  was  the  prettiest  butterfly 
.she  had  ever  seen ;  and  I  remember  the 
staid  Quakeress  shaking  her  finger  at  the 
young  poetess,  and  saying,  “What  thou 
art  sajlng  thou  dost  not  mean  I”  Miss 
Jowsbuiy  (Ihe  elder  sister  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  authoress,  Geraldine),  wEose  fate 
somewhat  resembled  her  o-wn,  for  in  the 
“hey-day”  of  life  and  hope  she  married, 
accomjianiod  her  husband  to  India,  and 
soon  died — Miss  Jowsbuiy  .said  of  her, 
“  she  was  a  gay  and  gifted  thing,”  but  Miss 
Jowsbuiy  knew  her  only  “in  the  throng.” 
H<r  toils  were  too  intense,  the  demands 
u])on  lier  resources  too  heavy  :  there  was  a 
pf.Tjietnal  necessity  for  labour  to  answer  the 
needs  of  others,  not  her  own,  for  her  wants 
were  veiy  limited;  her  (;wii  expenses  little 
more  tlian  tlioso  she  jjaid  for  her  moderate 
board  at  “  a  school ;”  and  for  dress,  though 
no  doubt  she  had  a  woman’s  longing  in 
that  way,  she  .says,  and  we  can  well  believe 
her,  she  had  seldom  two  silk  gowns  of  her 
own.  *  Eut  “  gay”  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  life  would  not  let  her  be;  “gay  ’  she 
was  forbidden  to  be  by  the  necessity  of  daily 
toil,  ill  or  in  health  ;  more  than  that,  her 
nature  inclined  her  to  despondency — almost 

*  Wru.  Hull  remembers  once  meefinj;  lier  eominf?  out  of 
Y'  iintmian's  shop,  in  Slouno  Street,  and  walkinff  home 
wdh  her.  “  1  have  been,”  she  said,  “  to  buy  a  pair  of 
fllini-K,  Die  only  money  spent  on  mi'self  out  of  the  llirec 
hundred  pounds  I  received  for  ‘  Komance  and  Kealily.’  ” 


a  necessity  of  the  poetic  temperament.  Her 
closer  friends  knew  that  the  sparkle  was 
often  unreal : — ■ 

“  The  cheek  may  he  tinged  with  a  warn  sunny  smile, 
While  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while.” 

And  beyond  doubt,  in  later  years,  there  was 
“  a  fatal  remembrance  ”  that  threw 

“Its  dai’k  shade  alike  o’er  her  joj's  and  her  -woes.” 

I  have  rarely  known  a  woman  so  en¬ 
tirely  fascinating  as  Miss  Landon.  This 
arose  mainly  from  her  large  sympathy : 
she  was  plajdul  with  the  yoimg,  sedate 
■with  the  old,  and  considerate  and  reflective 
■with  the  middle-aged — she  could  be  tender 
and  she  could  be  severe,  prosaic  or  practical, 
and  essentially  of  and  -with  whatever  party 
she  chanced  to  be  among.  I  remember  this 
faculty  once  receiving  an  illustration.  She 
was  taking  lessons  in  riding,  and  had  so 
much  pleased  the  riding-master,  that  at 
parting  he  complimented  her  by  saying, 
“  Well,  madam,  we  are  all  born  'with  a 
genius  for  something,  and  yours  is  for 
horsemanshijD .  ’  ’ 

Her  industiy  -was  absolutely  wonderful ; 
-^she  was  perpetually  at  work,  although 


often,  nay  generally,  with  little  of  physical 
strength,  and  sometimes  utterly  prostrated* 
by  illness.  Yet  the  work  must  be  done. 
Her  poems  and  prose  were  usually  for 
periodical  publications,  and  a  given  day  of 
the  month  it  was  impossible  to  postpone. 
She  was  also  a  fertile  correspondent :  we 
have  had]  hundreds  of  her  letters ;  many 
of  them  we  have  now.  She  found  time  to 
show  how  deep  an  interest  she  took  in  all 
that  concerned  those  she  hked  or  loved. 
Her  entirely  unselfish  nature  was  known, 
by  pleasant  experience,  to  all  friends,  ad¬ 
mirers,  or  acquaintances  -with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  either  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  of  jileasure. 

Poetry  she  wrote  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  me  she 
observes,  “  Writing  poetry  is  like  writing 
one’s  o-wn  native  language,  and  writing 
prose  is  like  -writing  in  a  strange  tongue  !  ” 
And  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hall,  she  says : — 
‘  ‘  I  write  poetry  with  far  more  ease  than 
I  do  prose.  In  prose  I  often  stop  and 
hesitate  for  a  word  —  in  poetry,  never. 
Poetry  always  carries  me  out  of  myself :  I 
forget  everything  in  the  world,  but  the 
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subject  that  has  interested  my  imagination. 
It  is  the  most  subtle  and  insinuating  of 
pleasm’es,  but,  like  all  pleasures,  it  is  dearly 
bought.  It  is  always  succeeded  by  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  and  an  overpowering 
sense  of  bodily  fatigue.”  In  fact,  she  could 
have  improvised  fine  verses  -without  hesi¬ 
tation  or  difficulty. 

She  married  Mr.  McLean,  then  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast,* — a  man  who  neither 
knew,  felt,  nor  estimated  her  value.  He 
wedded  her,  I  am  sure,  only  because  he 
was  vain  of  her  celebrity;  and  she  him, 
because  ho  enabled  her  to  change  her  name, 
and  to  remove  from  that  society  in  which, 
just  then,  the  old  and  infamous  slander  had 
been  revived.!  There  was,  in  this  case, 

»  She  was  mamed  on  the  7th  of  June,  18.38,  to  Mr. 
George  McLean,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bi-j-anstoiie  Square,  lier 
brother,  the  Rev.  -Whittington  Landon,  officiating.  The 
bride  was  “  given  away  ”  by  her  long  and  attached  friend, 
Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  L}1;ton.  They  were  married  a  fortnight, 
at  least,  before  the  marriage  was  announced  even  to  friends. 
A  sad  story  was  some  time  afterwards  circulated,  the 
tnith  of  which  I  have  no  means  of  confirming,  that  McLean 
had  been  engaged  to  a  lady  in  Scotland,  which  engage¬ 
ment  he  had  withdrawn  ;  and  that  she  was  in  the  act  of 
sealing  a  farewell  letter  to  him,  when  her  dress  caught 
fire,  and  slie  was  burnt  lo  death. 

t  The  Hon.  Grantley  Berltcicy,  in  his  recently  published 
volume  of  “  Recollections,'’ canvasses  this  painful  topic  in 
a  manner  utterly  unjusfifialjle.  He  can  hardly  expect 
those  who  knew  Miss  Landon  to  believe  that  she  was 


no  love,  no  esteem,  no  respect,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  discharge  of  duty  that 
was  not  thankless  and  irksome. 


eager  to  place  her  honour  in  his  keeping  on  the  very  first 
occasion  of  their  meeting ;  or  that  she  really  looked  to 
him  to  avenge  a  -wrong  done  to  her  by  Dr.  Maginn,  who, 
he  more  than  insinuates,  sought  to  purchase  the  virtue  of 
L.  fi.  L.  as  the  price  of  “  making  or  marring”  her  literary 
prospects,  and  that  at  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  her 
fame  had  been  long  established,  and  when  no  -wTiter  could 
have  either  increased  or  impaired  it.  Moreover,  Mr.  Berke¬ 
ley  requires  us  to  accept  the  picture  he  draws  of  the 
poetess — sajung  to  him  (the  first  time  she  had  ever  spoken 
with  him),  her  voice  interrupted  by  “sobs,”  “I  resolved 
to  trust  you  witli  more  than  my  life ;  to  tell  j'OU  all,  and 
to  ask  your  counsel and  that,  as  a  consequence,  he 
“  rescued  from  the  machinations  of  a  scoundrel  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  gifted  of  her  sex.”  Of  all  visionary 
fancies  arising  out  of  the  creative  faculty,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  “  thorough.”  The  poet-laureate  has  written— 

“  That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies ; 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with 
outright ; 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.” 

Undoubtedly  the  -wicked  slander  that  associated  the  name 
of  Maginn  -with  that  of  L.  E.  L.,  had  some  foundation. 
She  had  written  to  that  very  worthless  person  a  letter,  or 
letters,  containing  expressions  which  she  ought  never  to 
have  penned.  They  sufficed  to  arouse  the  ire  of  a  jealous 
woman,  and  led  to  much  misery.  To  have  seen,  much 
less  to  have  kuo-wn,  Maginn,  -would  have  been  to  refute 
the  calumny.  She  gave  a  fuU  history'  of  this  unhappy- 
affair  at  tlie  time  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hall.  The  worst 
accusation  that  could  have  been  urged  against  her  was  that 
of  exti’eme  imprudence.  To  revive  the  sad  story  after  it 
has  slept  for  thirty  3'ears,  is  not  creditable  to  the  chivalry 
of  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley'. 
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The  last  time  I  saw  L.  E.  L.  w'as  in 
Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Connaught  Square, 
on  the  27th  June,  1838,  soon  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  when  she  was  on  the  eye  of  her  fatal 
voyage.  A  farewell  party  was  given  to 
some  of  her  friends  by  Mrs.  Sheddon,  with 
whom  she  then  boarded,  blisses  Lance 
ha-ying  resigned  their  school.  When  the 
proper  time  arrived,  there  was  a  whisper 
round  the  table,  and  as  I  was  the  oldest  of 
her  friends  present,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
propose  her  health.  I  did  so  with  the 
warmth  I  felt.  The  “chances”  ■were  that 
we  should  never  meet  again ;  and  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  free  to  .speak  of  her  in  terms 
such  as  co'uld  not  but  have  gratified  any 
husband  —  except  the  husband  she  had 
chosen.  I  referred  to  her  as  one  of  my 
■wife’s  most  valued  friends  during  many 
years  of  closest  personal  intimacy,  and 
sought  to  convey  to  McLean’s  mind  the 
high  respect  as  well  as  affection  "with  which 
we  regarded  her.  There  were  many  at 
that  table  who  shed  tears  while  I  spoke. 
The  reader  may  imagine  the  chill  which 
came  over  that  party  when  McLean  had  risen 
to  “  return  thanks.”  He  merely  said,  “  If 
Ml’S.  McLean  has  as  many  friends  as  Mr. 
Hall  says  she  has,  I  only  wonder  they 
allowed  her  to  leave  them.”  That  was  all ; 
it  was  more  than  a  chill,  it  was  a  blight. 
A  gloomy  foreboding  as  to  the  future  of 
that  doomed  woman  came  to  all  the  guests, 
as,  one  by  one,  they  rose  and  departed, 
■with  a  brief  and  mourmful  farewell ;  pro¬ 
bably  no  one  of  them  ever  saw  her  again. 

They  sailed  for  Africa  on  the  oth  July, 
1838.  On  the  15th  of  August  she  landed, 
and  on  the  loth  of  October  she  was  dead  ! 

■ — djung,  according  to  a  coroner’s  jury,  “  of 
ha-ying  incautiously  taken  a  dose  of  prussic 
acid.”  *  Alas !  it  is  a  sad,  sad  story ;  one 
that  makes  my  heart  ache  as  I  write.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  terrible  close  to  a  most  rm- 
happy  life. 

The  circumstances  of  her  death  ■will  be 
for  ever  a  mystery,  for  her  husband  has 
since  “died and  made  no  sign.”  But  no  one 
ever  heard  of  her  having  had  that  dangerous 
medicine  in  her  possession.  Dr.  Thomson, 
who  made  up  her  medicine  chest,  and  who 
had  been  her  attendant  for  many  years, 
declared  he  never  prescribed  it  for  her,  and 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  she  could 
have  possessed  it.  I  do  not  believe  she 
committed  suicide ;  nay,  I  am  sure  she 
did  not ;  although  I  know  she  was  most 
■wretched  in  her  mournful  banishment,  most 
miserable  in  her  changed  condition,  and 
that  if  her  past  had  been  gloomy,  her  future 
was  very  dark  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  poison 
in  some  shape — not  from  the  small  ■yial 
which  it  was  said  was  found  in  her  hand — 
was  administered  by  the  African  woman 
who  is  kno^wn  to  have  been  her  predecessor 
— one  of  those 

“  Children  of  the  South, 

■W'ith  whom  Revenge  is  Virtue.” 

The  very  morning  of  her  death,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  she  ■wrote,  ‘  ‘  The  solitude,  except 
an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute.  Erom 
seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see  Mr. 
McLean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.”  Writing 
pre^viously,  she  says,  ‘  ‘  There  are  eleven  or 
twelve  chambers  here,  empty,  I  am  told,  yet 
Mr.  McLean  refuses  to  let  me  have  one  of 


*  Dr.  Madden  (“Memoirs  of  Lady  Blessington”)  by 
■whom  the  “  Gold  Coast  ”  was  visited  not  long  after  the 
death  of  L.  E.  L.,  describes  the  castle  as  “  a  large,  ill- 
constructed,  dismal-looking  fort,  with  a  few  rooms  of  a 
barrack-looking  fashion.”  The  to'wn,  “Cape  Coast,”  is  a 
wretched  town,  “  containing  about  four  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  natives  of  the  country,  ■with  a  few  European  traders.” 
“  A  ■wilderness  of  seared  verdure,  and  tangled  shrubs  and 
stunted  bushes — a  jungle  and  a  swamp,  realising  desola¬ 
tion  ” — this  was  the  scenery  around  the  miserable  dwelling 
called  “  a  castle.” 


them  for  my  u.so.  He  expects  me  to  cook, 
wash,  and  iron ;  in  short,  to  do  the  woi'k 
of  a  servant.  He  says  he  will  never  cease 
correcting  me,  until  ho  has  broken  my 
spirit,  and  complains  of  my  temper,  which 
you  know  was  never,  even  under  heavy 
trials,  bad.”  It  is  but  a  mild  view  of  the 
case  which  Dr.  Madden  takes,  when  he 
says — “The  conviction  left  on  my  mind, 
by  all  the  inquiries  I  had  made  (at  Cape 
Coast),  and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  McLean,  was  that 
the  marriage  of  L.  E.  L.  with  him  was  ill 
calculated  to  promote  her  happiness,  or  to 
secure  her  peace ;  and  that  Mr.  McLean, 
making  no  secret  of  his  entire  want  of 
sympathy  with  her  tastes,  of  repugnance 
for  her  j^ursuits,  and  eventually  of  entire 
indifference  towards  her,  had  rendered  her 
exceedingly  unhappy.”  * 

On  the  Ist  Januai3%  1839,  we  heard  of 
her  death ;  on  the  3rd  we  received  from  her 
a  somewhat  long  letter ;  it  was  a  ‘  ‘  ship 
letter,”  without  a  date.  In  that  letter  she 
wrote  cheerfully,  even  playfully,  of  her 
hojies  and  prosj^ects,  and  described  herself 
as  “very  happy,” — a  statement  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  from  that  I  have  above  quoted. 
She  was  learning  to  be  a  housekeeper,  giving 
out  sugar,  butter,  &c.,  and  was  embarrassed 
by  “a  legion  of  keys.”  To  that  letter 
.she  had  signed  her  name  “L.  E.  Landon,” 
but  had  erased  “Landon,”  and  vuitten  in 
“  McLean,”  adding  “  how  difficult  it  is  to 
leave  off  an  old  custom.” 

She  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  her 
death,  “in  the  courtyard  of  the  Castle.” 
The  grave  was  dug  by  torchlight ;  and  there 
stood  beside  it  a  few  “  mourners”  wrapped 
in  cloaks — shelters  from  ‘  ‘  a  pitiless  torrentof 
rain.”  Guided  by  “  a  flickering  light,”  the 
busy  workmen  hui-ried  through  their  work; 
the  mourners  hastened  away ;  one  ‘  ‘  silent 
watcher  ” — it  was  not  her  husband — waited 
till  the  grave  was  covered  in,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  her  whose  life  was  indeed  a 
grief  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was 
“  jmt  out  of  sight.” 

Let  the  name  she  bore  for  so  brief  a  time 
be  forgotten ;  let  her  bo  known  in  the 
literary  history  of  her  country  only  as 
Leetitia  Elizabeth  Landon ;  and  let  the 
‘  ‘  small  white  tablet  iirserted  in  the  Castle 
wall  ”  at  Cape  Coast,  be  the  solo  record  of 
the  name  “  McLean.”  f 

Poor  girl !  Poor  woman  !  Poor  victim  ! 
Thus  she  fulfilled  her  own  mour  nful  predic¬ 
tion,  though  speaking  of  another  : — 

“  ■Where  my  father’s  bones  are  lying. 

There  my  bones  will  never  lie  ! 

*  #  #  # 

Mine  shall  be  a  lonelier  ending. 

Mine  shall  be  a  wilder  grave  : 

Where  the  shout  and  shriek  are  blending. 

Where  the  tempest  meets  the  wave. 

Or  perhaps  a  fate  more  lonely. 

In  some  drear  and  distant  wai^d. 

Where  my  wear}'  eyes  meet  only 
Hired  nurse  and  sullen  guard !  ” 


*  “Mr.  McLean  ■was  a  good  mathematician.  All  Iris 
tastes  were  for  the  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences.  His 
favourite  pursuits  were  geometrical  and  algebraic  calcula¬ 
tions,  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations.  He 
affected  scorn  for  poetry  and  poets.’’ — Dr.  Madden. 

McLean  died  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  28tli  May,  1S47. 
He  was  not  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  unhaprpy 
wife,  but  “at  her  side.” 

t  During  Dr.  Madden’s  brief  residence  at  .  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  he  occupied  the  chamber  hr  which  L.  E.  L.  died. 
He  describes  “  a  frightful  dream,  or  rather,  a  half-'waking , 
half-sleeping  sort  of  hallucination,  in  -which  I  faircied  that 
the  form  of  Mrs.  McLean,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  was  ex¬ 
tended  before  me  lifeless  on  the  floor,  on  the  spot  where  I 
had  been  told  her  body  had  been  discovered.  This  imagi-  | 
nary  white  object  lay  between  my  bed  and  the  wiirdow,  , 
through  which  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  every  , 
time  I  raised  myself,  and  examured  closely  this  spot,  on  j 
which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  a  slanthrg  direction,  the 
imagnrary  form  would  cease  to  be  discer'uible  ;  and  then 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  I  nright  doze,  or  fail  by  any  effort 
to  keep  attention  alive,  the  same  appalling  figure  would 
present  itself  to  my  imagination.” 

Was  this  “  a  dream  that  ■was  not  all  a  dream  ?” 


MASTEEPIECES 
OE  lADUSTllIAL  AIIT. 

Me.sshs.  Day  have  at  length  hs.sucd  their  great 
work — a  reiire.scntation,  in  coloured  lithography, 
of  the  principal  Art-trea.sm'cs  contained  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  1802,  and  dc-.sigTied  as  a 
sequel  to  that  they  puhlislied  soon  after  the  Great 
Exhibition,  1851.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
and  is  a  right  regal  ofi'ering,  for  it  contains 
three  hundred  prints,  in  most  instances  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  objects  pictui-ed,  and  is,  thorofoie, 
a  -worthy  monument  to  the  Exhibition,  of  wliich 
it  -^vill  be  a  record  long  after  that  event  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Even  now-,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
together  a  hundred  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  beautiful  works  collected  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  they  are  widely  scattered;  fe-w'  of  them 
were  returned  to  their  producers ;  their  homes 
are  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  in  Great 
Britain,  -where,  although  they  continue  to  give 
enjoyment,  they  have  ceased  to  be  instructors. 
In  these  volumes,  however,  their  tcacliings  are 
perpetuated.  There  is  no  manufactm-er  of  the 
kingdom,  neither  i.s  there  any  ailisan,  -who  may 
not  here  acquire  valuable  lessons,  that  -u-ill  add 
to  Iris  honorrr-  and  to  his  I'lrospeiity ;  on  this 
ground,  chiefly,  the  work  is  to  be  commended 
and  reconmiended.  It  ought  to  be  a  chori.shed 
guest  in  every  Art--workshop  ;  probably  it  is  so  ; 
for,  wo  believe,  the  list  of  subsci-ibers  contained 
the  name  of  nearly  every  British  producer  of 
Art--works,  and  no  doubt  the  work  -was  obtained 
loss  as  a  luxur  y  than  a  necessity.  We  gladlj-  in¬ 
dorse  the  statement  Messr.s.  Day  have  put  forth 
regarding  this  most  remarkable  achievement : — 

“  This  important  work,  more  complete  than  any  of  the 
kind  published,  is  the  most  magnificent,  useful,  and  inter¬ 
esting  souvenir  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  ltG2 — 
rendering  with  exact  fidelity,  both  in  fomi  and  colour,  the 
chefs-d'onivre  of  the  world’s  progress  in  Art  and  Industry. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  thorough  independence  with 
■which  the  selection  of  examples  was  made — the  only  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  bear  on  that  selection  teing  the  merit  of 
the  subjects  themselves,— which,  as  a  series,  form,  both  in 
style  and  size,  an  attractive  and  elegant  work,  and  also  as 
permanent  models  for  aU  interested  or  occupied  in  the 
various  arts  and  matmfactm’es  represented.” 

There  is  no  class  of  Ait  or  Art-manufacturo 
that  is  not  represented  ;  we  tui-n  over  page  after 
page  to  refi-esh  om-  remembrances  of  the  won- 
I  derful  assemblage  of  Ai-t-trcasui-es — such  a  col- 
I  lection  as  even  the  youngest  among  us  are  not 
likely  to  see  again  in  England.  They  -were  in¬ 
deed  the  treasures  of  the  world,  for  there  was 
no  country  that  held  back  fr-om  a  contest  in 
which  victory  was  almost  sure  to  the  s-wift  and 
the  strong ;  and  now  that  we  have  obliterated 
from  our  note-book  humiliating  memoranda  of 
fatal  mistakes  committed,  generally  fi’om  inca¬ 
pacity,  but  sometimes  wilfully,  -we  may  contem¬ 
plate  -with  exceeding  satisfaction  the  memory  of 
a  glorious  assemblage  of  Ar  t-wonders,  that  made 
the  year  1862  memorable  in  Art-histon*. 

Here  are  the  rare  jewels,  set  with  true  Art- 
power,  by  the  most  famous  jewellers  of  England, 
Italy,  Geimany,  and  France ;  plate,  the  value 
of  -wliich  is  a  thousandfold  beyond  the  cost  of 
the  precious  metals  of  -which  they  are  composed ; 
furnitui’e  of  sui-passing  beauty,  from  a  hundred 
reno-wned  estabhshnients ;  porcelain,  rendered 
by  Art  of  greater  worth  than  gold  :  in  a  word, 
every  class  of  Art-manufacture  is  here,  very 
few  objects  being  omitted  which  the  memoi'y 
recalls  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  ;  each  and 
all  suppljung  lessons  to  Ait-manufactui-crs  for 
centuries  to  come. 

AVe  cannot  devote  to  this  valuable  work  the 
space  to  which,  in  re-view,  it  is  entitled.  It 
must  suffice  to  say,  there  is  no  class  of  AH- 
manufacture  unrepresented,  andj  that  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  manufacturer  who  may  not 
study  -with  advantage  the  works  of  his  rivals 
side  by  side  -with  his  o-wn.  Mi’.  J.  B.  AAhring, 
to  whom  was  confided  the  duty  of  “  selecting,” 
and  whose  wi’itten  descriptions  accompany  each 
print,  merits  the  praise  he  has  received  for  the 
entirely  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  his  arduous  and  onerous  task. 
Messrs.  Day  have  sacredly  fulfilled  the  pledge 
I  they  gave  to  the  thousand  subscribers  by  whose 
support  the  costly  work  was  undertaken,  and 
has  been  carried  to  completion. 
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illAOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eoyal  Aau^EiiY. — On  tlae  lOth 
I'.Iarcli  the  Eoj^al  Academy  will  elect  a 
niembcr  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Dayid 
Eoberts.  As  yet  all  matters  are  ‘  ‘  un¬ 
settled”  that  have  reference  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  subject  that  will  be,  ere  long,  discussed 
in  Parliament.  The  ground  at  Burlington 
House  has,  however,  been  “measured,” 
and  it  is  foimd  that  enough  can  be  allotted 
to  the  Academy  for  all  its  requirements. 

The  Bust  op  Th^ickeray. — As  we  anti¬ 
cipated,  the  committee  who  are  to  place  a 
bust  of  Thackeray  in  Westminster  Abbey 
have  raised  a  storm.  We  asked,  and  others 
have  asked,  on  what  ground  a  sum  of  six 
hruidi-ed  pounds  was  demanded  ?  It  has 
been  insinuated  that  a  very  large  payment 
would  be  required  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  such  amount 
would  certainly  not  exceed  £50  ;  the  cost  of 
the  bust  would  be  £100,  and  of  the  pedestal 
£50.  A  sum  of  £200,  therefore,  will  suffice 
for  fhe  work,  and  the  committee  are  not 
justified  in  looking  for  more. 

Lambeth  Iydustriax,  Exhibition  oe 
THE  Working  Classes. — The  idea  of  exhi¬ 
biting  works  by  actual  working  men  origin¬ 
ated  here ;  their  first  exhibition  was  a 
success,  their  second  will  be  as  much  so. 
The  collection  is  highly  creditable  ;  there 
are  many  productions  of  great  merit,  and 
the  whole  manifests  industry  rightly  and 
wisely  du-ected.  A  large  majority  of  the 
works  are  those  of  men  and  women  whose 
callings  are  in  an  opiiosite  direction ;  they 
show  that  which  is  not  the  result  of  daily 
labour,  but  of  hour’s  of  relaxation,  when 
“idle  time”  is  not  spent  idly;  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  are  the  fruits  of  home  toil, 
when  wives  and  children  have  been  lookers- 
on,  and  have  seen  wonderful  things  grow 
out  of  nothing.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  the 
main  feature  of  such  exhibitions,  which  are 
consequently  calculated  to  induce  healthy 
and  good  occupations ;  they  make  the  work¬ 
ing  man  a  contributor  of  ifieasuro  not  only 
to  his  OYTi  immediate  circle,  but  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  can  see  the  issue  of  his  labour. 
AVe  regi’et  that  our  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  do  justice  to  the  collection  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Eoad ;  it  has  given  us,  however, 
much  pleasui’e,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest 
and  gi’atify  the  many  by  whom  it  will  be 
visited.  There  are  63.3  exhibitors  ;  among 
them  are  compo.sitors,  hairdi'essers,  brush- 
makers,  house-painters,  stonemasons,  rail¬ 
way-porters,  bookbinders,  carpenters,  letter- 
carriers,  smiths,  shopmen,  cutlers,  hatters, 
labourers,  shoe-makers,  millers,  sailmakers, 
packers,  gunmakers,  stampers,  butchers, 
engine-drivers,  stokers,  watchmakers,  boat- 
Imllders,  basket-makers,  cab-drivers,  coach¬ 
men, —  in  fact,  oveiy  class  and  order  of 
“  working  men,”  with  cooks,  confectioners, 
sempstresses,  domestic  servants,  teachers, 
&c.,  among  the  “  working  women.” 

“  The  Cry.st^sx  IAlace  Art-Union.” — 
The  (hancollor  of  the  Exchequer  has  gra¬ 
ciously  acceded  to  the  request  f)f  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  has  become  the  President  of 
this  Society.  Stich  an  accession  will  do 
much  to  extend  its  powers  of  usefulness, 
and  greatly  strengthen  its  position.  AVo 
understand  that  many  important  works  are 
in  jirogi’ess  for  its  subscribers ;  some  that 
are  finished  wo  have  seen,  they  are  of  gi’oat 
beauty,  and  would  bo  considered  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  the  wealthy,  although  produced 
for  those  who  are  limited  to  the  subscription 
of  a  single  guinea.  To  the  gi’atifying  fact 
wo  roem’d  above,  we  may  add  one  almost 
as  satisfactory,  that  the  duties  of  honorary 


secretary  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Bat  tarn,  the  brother  of  the  founder 
of  the  Society,  Air.  Thomas  Battam. 

Photographic  Views  in  Swhtzerland. 
— AVe  have  been  enabled  to  examine  a  series 
of  stereograms  taken  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  specially  dedicated  to  the 
Alpine  Club.  They  number  nearly  two 
hunched  and  fifty,  and  comprise  almost 
every  object  of  leading  interest  in  the 
country  they  depict — cities,  lakes,  chui’ches, 
pubhc  halls,  chalets,  mountains,  rocks, 
rivers,  passes,  tunnels,  glaciers — distant  and 
near  views,  indeed,  of  all  the  places  that 
are  famous,  either  in  history  and  tradition, 
or  as  marvels  of  picturesque  grandeiu  and 
beauty.  It  is  difficult  to  over-rate  the  at¬ 
traction  of  so  extensive  a  series ;  it  leaves 
nothing  for  futui’e  artists  — -  at  least,  we 
should  suppose  so — for  the  photographer 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere,  exercising 
with  singular  skill  the  power  of  his  art. 
They  are  admirable,  considered  merely  as 
photographs ;  there  have  been  none  better 
done  ;  the  atmosphere  has,  no  doubt,  been 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  perhaps  it  was 
more  difficult  to  find  a  bad  than  a  good 
subject;  but  kir.  England,  by  whom  this 
arduous  task  has  been  carried  through,  de¬ 
serves  the  praise  he  will  receive,  and  the 
reward  that  will  follow. 

North  London  AV oricmen’ s  Exhibition. 
— The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  success¬ 
ful  exhibitors  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
January,  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presided,  and  presented  the 
prizes,  which  consisted  of  books  and  certi¬ 
ficates.  The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  an 
illuminated  design  commemorative  of  the 
exhibition ;  it  is  signed  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  enclosed  in  a  gilt  frame.  The  memo¬ 
rial  given  to  each  exhibitor  is  a  volume 
descriptive  of  the  exhibition. 

The  late  Duke  oe  Eichmond. — Two 
memorial  busts  of  his  grace  were  subscribed 
for  by  his  fr’iends  in  the  county  (Sussex) 
with  which  he  wus  more  intimately  con¬ 
nected.  The  commission  for  one  was  given 
to  J.  H.  Foley,  E.A.,  and  the  work  is  placed 
in  the  council-chamber,  Ghichester.  The 
other  is  by  P.  MacDcwell,  E.A.,  and  is  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Lewes. 

The  Eoyal  Hibernlvn  Ac^vdemy  opens 
its  annual  exhibition  on  the  6th  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  month ;  it  wall  continue  open  till  the 
end  of  May.  It  is  an  encoui’aging  sign 
for  the  future  of  Ai’t  in  Ireland,  that  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  amount  of  £1,700  were  sold 
last  year  in  the  gallery  of  the  academy,  a 
fact  which,  w'e  believe,  is  unprecedented  in 
its  history.  AVith  the  large  influx  of  visitors 
to  the  International  Exhibition,  a  much 
greater  result  may,  this  season,  be  confi¬ 
dently  anticipated. 

Crystal  Palace. — Notice  has  been  given 
that  artists  intending  to  contribute  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  this  season,  may  send  their 
works  to  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  the  present  month.  The 
Directors  state  that  the  Gallery  progresses 
yearly  in  public  favour,  and  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  works  exhibited,  evidence 
of  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  fact  that  the 
receipts  for  pictures  sold  druing  the  past 
year  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000.  Any 
information  required  by  artists  who  ■wish 
to  exhibit,  will  be  given  on  application  to 
Mr.  AVass,  superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 

Mr.  ISIadox  Brown  is  preparing  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  sketches  and  pictures,  to  be 
opened  about  the  midcEe  of  the  present 
month,  at  the  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Charles  AVinston. — The  valuable 
collection  of  di’awings  of  stained  glass 
made,  during  a  course  of  many  years,  by 
this  deceased  gentleman,  will  be  exhibited 


!  this  month,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Arundel  Society.  In  the  collection  wifi  be 
found  examples  of  every  style  of  mediaeval 
glass-painting  from  the  earliest  date,  taken 
from  the  finest  specimens  to  be  found  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  These 
di-awdngs  were  made  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  accuracy  of  detaE  and 
truth  of  colour,  and  they  will,  doubtless, 
be  carefully  studied  by  all  who  take  interest 
in  an  art  that  is  beginning  to  be  revived 
among  us,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
kir.  AVinston  devoted  himself  so  assiduously  | 
and  successfully.  AVhile  writing  on  this 
subject  we  may  notice  that  some  of  his 
friends  and  admii’ers  are  preparing  to  collect 
and  publish,  as  a  memorial  of  him,  the 
papers  on  glass-painting  he  communicated 
at  various  times  to  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  or  read  on  other  occasions. 
The  volume  wall  be  illustrated  with  many 
coloured  jilates  and  wood  engravings  from 
his  drawings,  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
kir.  Philip  De  la  Motte  for  execution. 

The  klEMBERS  OE  the  Artists’  and 
Amateurs’  Society  opened  their  meetings 
of  this  season  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd,  by  a  large  attendance  and  an 
admirable  display  of  works.  Prominent 
among  the  contributions  was  a  fine  oE 
painting,  ‘  The  Honeymoon,’  by  F.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  A.E.A.,  two  charming  little  pictures 
of  French  life  by  E.  Frere,  and  a  very  grand 
sketch  in  oils  of  ‘  A  Passing  Storm,’  by 
the  late  F.  Bridell.  Tm-ner,  David  Cox, 
and  other  great  names  of  the  past  were  re¬ 
presented,  and  the  industry  and  liberaKty  of 
the  members  evinced  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  their  owoi  productions. 

The  Nelson  Column. — A  contemporary 
‘  states  that  ‘  ‘  one  of  the  four  lions  so  long 
ago  commissioned  from  Su  Edwin  Landseer, 

I  has  been  cast  in  plaster,”  and  he  takes 
courage  fr’om  this  gratifying  fact  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  ‘  ‘  in  the  coui’se  of  a  few  years 
this  statue  may  be  placed  on  its  pedestal !  ” 

The  Birmingh.,um  Permanent  Art- 
Gallery  was  announced  to  be  opened  on  | 
the  25th  of  last  month,  after  our  sheets  ' 
were  at  press.  Among  the  contributors,  we 
understand,  are  members  of  various  acade¬ 
mical  bodies,  and  other  names  of  repute. 

“AVork  and  Play”  is  the  title  of  a 
lectui’6  delivered  by  kIr.  Euskin,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  January,  at  Camber¬ 
well,  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Matthew’s  AVork- 
ing  Men’s  Institute,  Denmark  HEl.  The 
lectru'e,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  concise 
report,  contains  many  remarks  on  the  social 
condition  of  our  age,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  discussed,  that  may  be  accepted  as 
more  truthful  than  pleasant  to  our  national 
vanity.  Multitudes  are  playing  who  ought 
to  be  working,  whEe  the  work  of  thousands 
is  little  else  than  play,  or  work  which  brings 
no  real,  satisfactory  profit.  This  was  the 
moral  of  the  lecturer’s  discourse. 

Pictures  by  John  Cross. — AVhEst  the 
brother  artists  of  this  great  but  neglected 
painter,  who  so  lovingly  followed  his  re¬ 
mains  to  theu  last  resting-place  in  Highgate 
chui’chyard,  yet  lingered  beside  his  grave, 
they  determined  upon  taking  some  steps 
to  render  that  public  justice  to  his  name 
and  reputation  denied  him  during  life,  and 
also  to  assist  in  providing  for  his  sorrow¬ 
ing  widow  and  chEdren.  To  this  end,  on  the 
9th  of  klarch,  1861,  a  few  days  only  after 
the  painter  was  laid  in  his  grave,  a  meeting 
of  artists  and  other  friends  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mi’.  J.  H.  Foley,  E.  A. ,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  a  public  subscription  should 
be  opened  to  form  a  fund  for  the  pm’chase  of 
his  thi’ee  large  unsold  historical  works — the 
only  possessions  he  had  to  bequeath;  in 
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order  that  by  placing  them  in  public  insti¬ 
tutions  the  name  and  genius  of  the  painter 
of  ‘  The  Clemency  of  Eichard  Coour  de  Lion  ’ 
might  be  the  better  known  and  disseminated, 
and  that  the  sum  so  collected  should  bo 
set  apart  for  his  family.  This  generous 
proposition  was  at  once  warmly  supported 
by  the  highest  names  in  Aid,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  fi'iends  and  pupils  came  in  from 
many  quarters,  the  whole  resulting  in  a 
total  of  about  £900.  The  committee  has 
accordingly  purchased  the  three  large  un¬ 
sold  works  of  John  Cross,  ‘  The  Murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,’  ‘  The  Coi’onation  of 
William  I.,’  and  ‘  The  Burial  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,’ the  f)urchase  money  of  which 
and  remaining  balance  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  beneht  of  his 
children,  kirs.  Cross  having  desired  that  the 
whole  sum  should  be  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terest  only.  It  may  bo  here  noted,  that 
through  the  kmd  exertions  of  those  promot¬ 
ing  this  fund,  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from 
the  Eoyal  Pension  Fund  was  conferred  on 
kii-s.  Cross.  ^  The  pictui-e  of  ‘  The  Muitler 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  ’  has  just  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Canterbury  Cathedi’al,  where  it 
may  now  be  viewed  in  association  with  the 
actual  site  of  occurrence.  For  ‘  The  Coro¬ 
nation  of  William  the  Conqueror,’  a  place  I 
in  the  National  Collection  is  most  fittingly  j 
proposed ;  whilst  some  f)ubKc  institution  in 
Devonshire  (Cross  being  a  native  of  that  \ 
county)  will,  in  all  probability,  become  the 
futru’e  home  of  ‘  The  Bmial  of  the  Princes.’  j 
We  shall  duly  notice  the  destination  of  tho  , 
two  latter  works. 

Canadiajst  Photogeaphs. — There  must 
be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Canada 
very  favourable  to  the  development  of  photo-  I 
graphic  art,  judging  from  a  number  of 
specimens  recently  sent  us  by  kir.  Notman, 
of  Montreal,  which  are  certainly  among  the 
most  brilliant  carte-de-visite  portraits  we 
have  ever  examined.  klilitary  officers  in 
uniform  and  undress,  civilians,  ladies  “  at 
home”  and  “abroad,”  children — all  either 
in  groups,  or  single — full-lengths,  half- 
lengths,  and  heads,  make  up  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  gallery  of  those  who,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  form  a  portion  of  Montreal  ‘  ‘  society.  ’  ’ 

The  Operative  Coaciimakees  opened 
their  Industrial  Exhibition  on  the  1st  of 
February,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Coach  and 
Harness  Makers’  Company,  St.  Martin’s  le 
Grand.  The  contributions  are,  generally, 
not  of  a  nature  to  demand  discussion  in  a 
journal  like  oui-  own,  but,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  bear  evidence  of  the  skill,  in¬ 
genuity,  and  taste  of  the  artisans  employed 
in  this  branch  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Thojias  Battam’s  Poecelaik,  &c. 
— On  Wednesday,  the  1st  March,  klessrs. 
Chi’istie  and  klanson  will  sell  by  auction 
the  collection  of  porcelain,  &c.,  made  by  the 
late  kir.  Thomas  Battam.  It  consists  of 
rare  and  singularly  beautiful  examples  of 
Sevres,  Dresden,  Chelsea,  Derby,  Worcester, 
Wedgwood,  and  Limoges,  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  manufactui-e  of  klinton, 
Copeland,  Kerr  and  Binns,  and  other  famous 
modern  manufactui’ers,  together  wdth  many 
exquisite  pieces  of  recent  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  So  “tempting”  a  collection 
has  very  rarely  been  brought  to  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  it  cannot  but  excite  warm  compe¬ 
tition.  The  selection  was  made  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  singular  advantage.  No 
connoisseur  in  England  knew  better  what 
was  really  good,  and  in  choosing  for  himseE 
kL’.  Battam  had  the  “pick”  of  a  hundred 
establishments;  every  piece  he  possessed 
has  peculiar  merit.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  collection, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts.  There  is  not 
a  single  object  but  is  the  choicest  of  its  kind. 


EEVIEWS. 

Tuscan  ScuLPTor.s :  their  Lives,  Works,  and 
Times.  W^ith  Illustrations  from  Oiiginal 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  By  Charles 
C.  Perkins.  2  Vols.  Published  by  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.,  London. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as  something  singular 
i  that  the  attention  of  English  wiiters  upon  Art 
has  nei^er  been  duocted  to  the  subject  of  Sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  same  way  that  Painting  and  Archi¬ 
tecture  have  been.  These  two  Aits  appear 
almost  to  have  lieen  exhausted  by  histoiians, 
who  have  investigated  each  subject  respectively 
from  the  earliest  knoivn  period  to  om-  own  time, 
both  in  its  rise  and  progress  in  different  nations, 
and  in  its  universal  life.  Sculiitiue,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  met  with  entire  neglect,  except 
as  connected  in  some  way  or  other  wdth  the 
other  Arts,  or  in  the  mere  outline  sketches  con¬ 
tained  in  academical  Icctiues.  It  has,  in  fact, 
“found  but  few  admirers  or  illustrators,’’  so 
says  Mr.  Perkins  when  speaking  of  the  Sculpture 
of  Italy,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  Sculpture 
of  other  countries.  The  reason  for  this,  he  says 
— still  wdth  reference  to  Italy — “  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  greater  claims  of  Painting  upon 
lovers  and  students  of  Art,  as  in  the  existence 
of  an  antique  standard,  by  wFich  all  modern 
Sculptm-e  is  habitually  judged,  and  of  wFich  it 
falls  short ;  while  Painting,  which  cannot  be 
submitted  to  this  formidable  test,  is  judged  more 
according  to  its  merits.  Another  and  more 
positive  reason  wFy  Italian  Sculptm-e  is  so  much 
less  known,  and  consequently  less  wddely  appre¬ 
ciated  than  Italian  Painting,  is  because  it  can 
only  be  studied  in  Italy,  wdiere  its  masterideces 
are  not  to  be  found  in  splendid  and  commodious 
galleries,  but  in  scattered  chm-ches  and  palaces, 
in  wFich  they  are  seldom  so  placed  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  but  careful  observers.” 
He,  however,  admits  that  the  collection  of 
Italian  Sculpture  at  South  Kensington  “  makes 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  learn  more  about  it 
in  England  than  anywhere  else  out  of  Italy.” 
But  kIr.  Perkins  entirely  overlooks  the  vast  and 
magnificent  collection  of  casts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  true,  they  are  principally  of  statues,  and 
not  of  relievos  and  other  works  of  numerous 
figm-es,  such  as  compose  the  majority  of  the 
sculptures  at  Kensington  ;  still  along  that 
lengthened  Hsta  of  sculptm-ed  Aid  at  Sydenham, 
from  w-hich  scarcely  a  statue  of  note,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  is  absent,  the  student  and 
tho  man  of  taste  may  pause,  and  admire,  and 
reflect,  and  learn.  And  one  has  only  to  notice 
the  utter  disregard  of  these  noble  works  by  the 
thousands  who  visit  the  Palace,  and  also  to 
observe  the  few  who  ever  enter  the  Sculptm-e- 
room  of  the  Eoj-al  Academy,  and  the  problem  of 
om-  national  indifierence  to  Sculiitm-e  is  at  once 
solved.  It  has  comparatively  but  very  “  few 
admirers”  among  us,  and  hence  there  is  small 
encom-agement  for  men  to  write  about  it.  Let  i 
us  hope  Mr.  Perkins’s  volumes  w-ill  inaugm-ate 
a  new  era  in  this  matter. 

He  divides  his  history  of  the  “  Scidptors  of 
Tuscany”  into  six  books.  The  first  is  assigned 
to  architectural  sculptors,  Niccola  Pisano  and 
his  scholars ;  the  second  to  allegorical,  Andi-ea 
Pisano,  Balduccio,  Orcagna,  and  others ;  the 
third  to  pictorial  sculptors,  G-hiberti,  Donatello, 
Lucca  della  Eobbia,  and  others.  The  fourth 
book  is  entitled  “Tares  among  the  MTieat it 
is  devoted  to  a  record  of  certain  sculptors  whoso 
works  are  presumed  to  have  had  a  deteriorating 
influence  upon  the  art,  who  departed  from  the 
pure  traditions  of  their  predecessors,  and  “aimed 
at  smooth  elegance  rather  than  at  truth  and 
character.”  The  fifth  book  speaks  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  scholars ;  the  sixth  of  Tuscan 
Scidpture  under  Cosimo  I.,  among  whom  stand 
prominently  forth  Cellini,  Bandinelh,  Tribolo, 
and  Gian  Bologna.  The  history  is  thus  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
w-hich  date  the  art,  as  practised  in  Tuscany, 
possesses  no  longer  any  interest. 

A  narrative  which,  like  this,  embraces  so  wide 
and  varied  a  range  of  subject-matter,  and  that 
includes  in  it  a  record  of  the  labours  of  a  very 
large  number  of  artists,  many  of  whom  arc  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  out  of  their  oivn  land,  cannot 


,  but  be  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  Art- 
,  literature  of  our  country,  especially  when  we 
j  are  able  to  recognise  and  estimate  the  care  and 
,  industry  eiddently  bestowed  in  collecting  the 
materials  and  pu-oparing  them  for  the  press ; 

I  and,  in  addition  to  this,  feel  that  the  critical 
examination  of  the  works  referred  to,  though 
'  generally  concise,  has  been  guided  by  discrimi- 
I  nating  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
spoken  of. 

j  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  artists  of  trans¬ 
cendent  genius  exercise  oftentimes  an  unfavour¬ 
able  influence  upon  their  successors,  who, 
attemjiting  to  imitate  them,  and  possessing  but 
j  little  of  their  supreme  ability,  fad  utterly  in 
j  their  endeavours.  Such,  in  kir.  Perkins’s 
opinion,  were  the  imitators  of  klichael  Angelo, 
j  “We  are  not  prepared,”  he  writes,  “to  say 
what  w-ould  have  been  the  fate  of  Sculpture  had 
he  never  lived,  for  we  have  already  pointed  out 
signs  of  decay  in  artists  who  were  old  men  when 
^  he  was  born,  such  as  Pollajiiolo,  whose  Heious 
;  style  was  unredeemed  by  any  sublime  element, 
and  in  those  who  enjoj-ed  great  reputation  con- 
i  temporaneously  ivith  himself,  such  as  Andrea 
Sansavino,  of  whose  eidl  influence  the  bas- 
reliefs  upon  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto  may 
suffice  as  an  example ;  but  as  klichaelangelo 
j  was  far  stronger  than  these  men,  his  power  for 
good  or  for  evil  upon  his  times  was  jiroportion- 
ably  greater,  and  as  his  peculiarities  were 
I  esiiecially  maiked  and  imitable,  while  his  sub¬ 
limity  w-as  unattainable  by  men  of  inferior 
stamp,  he  above  all  others  did  harm  in  his  day 
and  generation.” 

The  period  at  which  kir.  Perkins’s  history 
ends,  commences  almost  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  Sculpiture,  not  only  in  Tuscany,  but  also  ' 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  Simplicity  of 
design  and  dignified  expression,  gave  place  to 
florid  compositions  and  finished  and  elaborated 
execution.  Bernini,  the  Neapolitan,  and  AI- 
gardi,  of  Bologna,  led  the  van  in  the  march  of 
decadence,  and  their  followers  degenerated  more 
and  more  till  real  Art  became  entirely  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

W e  are  promised  by  the  author  a  continuation 
of  the  subject  in  the  history  of  the  Sculpture  of 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  trust  that  the  success 
which  w-e  predict  wuE  attend  these  volumes — 
they  are,  by  the  way,  copiously  illustrated  with 
engrarings  of  many  of  tho  principal  works  to 
which  reference  is  made — may  ensure  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise. 


A  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque 
IN  Literature  and  Art.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  kl.A.,  F.S.A.,  Correspond¬ 
ing  kicmber  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.  With  Illustrations  fr-om  various 
Sources,  drawn  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Published  by  Virtue  Brothers, 
London. 

The  foundation  of  this  volume  was  laid  in  the 
pages  of  the  Art-Journal  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  papers  which  thus  appeared  month 
after  month  their  author  has  collected,  and 
having  given  to  them  some  necessary  re-sdsion 
and  modification,  with  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tional  matter  and  illustrations  which  could  with 
more  propriety  come  into  a  detailed  history  of 
the  subject,  like  this,  than  into  the  columns 
of  a  periodical,  they  are  now  published  in  a 
complete  form,  constituting  a  worthy  companion 
to  kir.  Wright’s  “  Domestic  klanners  and  Sen¬ 
timents  of  the  English.”  In  the  preface  to  his 
new-  work  he  says — “  kly  desig-n  was  to  give, 
as  far  as  may  be  done  within  such  moderate 
limits,  and  in  as  popular  a  manner  as  such  in¬ 
formation  can  easily  be  imparted,  a  general 
Hew  of  the  history  of  comic  Literature  and 
Art.  Yet  the  word  comic  seems  to  me  hardly 
to  express  all  the  parts  of  the  subject  which 
I  have  sought  to  bring  together  in  my  book, 
kloreover,  the  field  of  this  inquiry  is  very  large, 
and  although  I  have  only  taken  as  my  theme 
one  part  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cfrcumscribe 
even  that  in  some  degree  ;  and  my  plan,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  follow  it  chiefly  through  those  branches 
w-hich  have  contributed  most  towards  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  modern  comic  and  satiric  Literature  and 
Art  in  our  own  island.” 

There  is  no  doubt  of  kir.  Wright’s  volume 
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finding  a  place  in  every  well-selected  library, 
wlietlier  public  or  private  ;  it  is  a  learned,  most 
entertaining,  and  instructive  book  ;  no  writer 
of  our  time  is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  such 
a  prolific  and  cmious  subject.  We  vdsh  he  had 
devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  works  of  the  lamented 
Leech,  the  last,  but  certainly  the  greatest — 
viewed  in  all  points — of  English  artist-humor¬ 
ists.  This  would  have  formed  a  most  worthy 
termination  of  the  history. 


Ckinolixe  Fuost  1730  to  1864.  Published  by 
E.  Philpott,  London. 

Crinoline  has  become  an  institution  all  over  the 
world  among  ci's-ilised  people,  except  ndth  those 
barbarians  the  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  in  vain  to  rad  against  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  of  the  stronger  sex,  who  paj'  for  it,  both 
in  purse  and  person,  and  denounce  while  we 
inwardly  admire  it — but  in  moderation — must 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter  wo  can.  Is  the 
subject,  then,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Art- 
critic  ?  Why,  it  has  become  a  “  property  ”  in  the 
artist’s  studio  ;  crinoline  expands  itself  both  on 
the  walls  and  the  fioors  of  our  public  picture- 
galleries  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
item  of  modem  female  costume,  and  to  arrange 
it  symmetrically  is  an  art  in  itself. 

AVe  have  heard  it  whispered  gently  in  our  ears, 
for  we  know  nothing  “  of  our  own  loiowledge,” 
to  adopt  a  legal  term,  that  Mr.  Philpott  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  maker  of  jupons ;  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  ho  has  published  a  cm-ious  book  on  the 
subject,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
dresses  worn  by  ladies  dmring  the  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  centuries — pictures  copied  from  authentic 
sources  published  at  then-  respective  dates  ;  and, 
certainly,  a  comparison  of  the  costmne  of  1730 
and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  with 
that  of  our  own  day,  is  immeasurably  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  No  artistic  eye  would  care  to  see 
a  revival  of  the  fashions  worn  by  OTir  grand¬ 
mothers  and  their  predecessors  for  two  or  three 
generations.  Mr.  Philpott  may  have  had  no 
other  motive  in  publi.shing  the  book  than  to 
direct  attention  to  his  “  show-rooms,”  but  it  is 
amusing,  nevertheless,  both  in  its  pictures  and 
its  histories. 


Icebergs.  Painted  by  E.  CnrRcir.  Chromo- 
lithographed  by  Charles  Pisdox.  Pub- 
li.shed  by  Day  and  Son,  London. 

The  picture,  of  which  this  is  a  marvellously 
exact  copy,  was  exhibited  some  time  ago  in 
London,  and  excited  A'ery  general  admiration. 
The  great  artist  of  America  had  achieved  a 
triumph  over  difficulties  such  as  the  painter 
encounters  but  rarely.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  "work  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
surpassing  merit.  The  subject  is  treated  with 
so  much  reality  that  we  absolutely  shiver  before 
it.  The  scene  is  apart  from  humanity,  existing 
in  its  lonely  grandeur  far  away  from  the  foot¬ 
paths  of  man.  No  doiibt  the  artist  has  called 
imagination  to  his  aid ;  but  the  picture  carries 
with  it  a  conriction  of  truth ;  there  seems  no 
exaggeration  in  those  singidar  or  grotesque 
forms  reflecting  all  the  hues  that  glorify  a  rain¬ 
bow.  IMcssrs.  Day  have  issued  no  production 
that  so  conclu.sivoly  exhibits  the  power  of  their 
Art— none  that  so  effectually  shows  what  can  ho 
done  by  the  appliances  at  their  command.  AVc 
cannot  say  to  how  many  “printings”  it  has 
been  subjected  ;  but  they  must  have  been  very 
numerous  ;  for,  perhaps,  there  has  never  boon  a 
chromolithograph  containing  so  many  “tints.” 


AVhat  AIen  have  Said  about  A\^omen.  A 
Collection  of  Choice  Thoughts  and  Sen¬ 
tences.  Compiled  and  Analytically  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Henry  Sottiioate,  Author  of 
“  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds.”  AV^ifh 
Illustrations  by  J.  I).  Watson.  Published 
by  IlouTLEDOE  &  Co.,  London. 

If  Mr.  Southgate’s  name  does  not  become  familiar 
ns  a  household  word  among  women  of  every  de¬ 
gree,  the  whole  sex  must  be  upbraided  for  their 
ingratitude.  W'ho  but  a  knight  of  chivalric 
gallantry  would  have  explored  the  rich  field  of 
English  literature,  and  gathered  from  it  such  a 


fi’agTant  garland  of  the  sweetest  flowers  that 
men  in  all  ages  of  our  cirilised  history  have  sown 
there  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  “woman?” 
And  what  a  crop  has  sprung  up !  Men  have 
said  many  harsh  things  of  the  opposite  sex,  but 
the  balance  of  favoiuable  testimony  far  out¬ 
weighs  them  all ;  and  we  have  only  to  glance 
over  Mr.  Southgate’s  collection  of  “Thoughts 
and  Sentences”  to  be  assured  of  it.  His  ex¬ 
tracts  are  chosen  with  discrimination ;  every 
■srirtue  and  every  grace  that  shines  forth  in 
woman  finds  a  place  among  his '  selection,  and 
though  some  old  bachelors  may  feel  disposed  to 
question  the  truths  presented  here,  the  verdict 
of  mankind  generally  wiU  be  foimd  in  their 
favour.  If  Eve  did  tempt  us  with  the  apple, 
and  by  her  flattering  arts  involve  her  partner 
in  the  act  of  disobedience,  and  thus  bring  upon 
posterity  all  the  ills  of  our  lives,  her  daughters 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  very  much  to  lessen 
oui-  troubles,  and  to  make  our  bm-dens  sit  with 
comparative  lightness  on  the  shoulder.  Mr. 
Southgate  is  a  shrewd  man  ;  he  knows  well  his 
book  must  find  its  way  among  the  ladies  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  against  their  “persecutors 
and  slanderers.” 


The  Book  of  Perfumes.  By  Eugene  Eimmel, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  AVith 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Bourdelin, 
Thomas,  and  others.  Published  by  Chap¬ 
man  AND  Hall,  London. 

Non  cuique  datum  est  habere  nasum,  is  the  motto 
placed  by  Mr.  Eimmel  under  the  fanciful  coat 
of  arms  which  appears  on  the  cover  and  title- 
page  of  this  curious  volume — trulj^  a  book  of 
perfumes,  which  every  one  who  is  fortimate 
enough  habere  nasum  will  discover  ere  he  opens 
the  leaves,  from  the  sweet  odours  they  emit. 

A  book  which  appeals  so  pleasantly  to  a  most 
delicate  organ  of  sense  as  does  this  by  its  “  odo¬ 
riferous  emanations  ” — we  quote  the  author’s 
own  expression — puts  itself  almost  beyond  the 
pale  of  criticism.  Even  were  one  to  feel  so 
compelled,  how  is  it  possible  to  speak  harshly 
of  that  wliich  yields  so  delicious  a  fragrance  ? 
But  in  truth  there  is  no  necessity  for  applying 
to  it  the  language  of  unfavourable  judgment ; 
it  is  an  ingenious  and  learned  history  of  those 
sweet  extracts  which  none  know  better  than 
Mr.  Eimmel  how  to  produce.  But  he  very 
modestly  keeps’  himself  in  the  background ; 
that  is  to  say,  his  work  is  not  an  advertisement 
of  his  business,  nor  even  a  catalogue  of  recipes  ; 
for  perfumery  is  an  art,  and,  as  he  wisely  tells 
us,  “  can  always  be  bought  much  cheaper  and 
better  from  dealers  than  it  could  be  manufactured 
privately  by  untutored  persons.”  Let  no  fair 
lady  presume  then  to  think  she  can  add  to  the 
choice  aromas  on  her  toilet-table  by  any  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves  of  this  book. 

Commencing  vdth  the  physiology  of  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  we  have  their  history  traced 
dovTi  in  detail  from  the  earliest  records  to  our 
own  day,  through  their  uses  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Eomans,  ancient  and 
modern  Asiatic  nations,  even  to  the  uncivilised 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  and  not  only 
in  their  personal  application,  but  as  employed 
in  the  rituals  of  the  Jewish  temple,  w'here  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  rose  up  day  and  night,  in 
the  ceremonies  of  heathen  sacrifice,  and  in  the 
services  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  a  curious 
and  entertaining  history,  the  result  of  consider¬ 
able  research,  and  worked  out  with  no  little 
ingenuity  and  professional  esprit  de  corps.  The 
interest  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
multitude  of  well-WTOught  engravings  of  a 
variety  of  objects  having  reference  to  the  matter 
discussed. 


The  Twelve  Months.  Illuminated  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  AV ALTER  Severn.  Printed  in 
Colours  by  Day  and  Son,  London. 

Another  of  Messrs.  Day’s  achievements  in  the 
art  they  have  brought  to  such  perfection  claims 
a  willing  notice  at  our  hands.  AVe  have  here  a 
scries  of  twelve  prints,  illustrating  the  months, 
a  task  that  has  taxed  the  skill  of  one  artist  and 
a  dozen  poets ;  moreover,  the  months  are 
arranged  as  a  calender,  noting  a  prominent 
event  that  has  rendered  famous  each  day  of 


each  month — in  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  bio¬ 
graphy  is  concerned,  for  the  birth  or  death  of 
some  celebrity  is  “made  a  note  of.”  The  prints 
are  pictures  of  leading  incidents  of  the  months ; 
thus,  January  has  its  group  of  skaters,  July  its 
pretty  maidens  playing  croquet,  and  November 
its  meet  of  hmmds ;  while  fiowers  and  fruit,  the 
gift  of  each  season,  are  skilfully  introduced 
round  the  borders.  The  artist  has  done  well ; 
better  than  the  poets,  who,  having  gone  over 
the  fpound  trodden  by  giant  predecessors,  were 
not  likely  to  rival  them  in  chaunting  the  glories 
of  nature  from  month  to  month.  The  book, 
however,  is  a  very  charming  book  ;  there  can  be 
no  more  graceful  gift  from  friend  to  friend  at 
any  period  of  the  year. 


James  Brindley  and  the  Early  Engineers. — 
The  Story  of  the  Life  or  George  Ste¬ 
phenson,  including  a  Memoir  of  his  Son, 
Egbert  Stephenson.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “  Industrial  Biography,”  “  Self- 
Help,”  &c.  Published  by  J.  Murray, 
London. 

AA^'e  associate  these  two  little  volumes,  because 
they  appear  as  companion  volumes,  and  are  of 
a  kindred  natime.  Both  have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive  form ; 
the  first  being  a  reproduction  of  tho  life  of 
Brindley,  in  Mr.  Smiles’s  “  Lives  of  the  Engi¬ 
neers,”  and  the  second  a  rerised  and  improved 
edition  of  the  same  author’s  previous  work  bear¬ 
ing  a  similar  title ;  these,  when  they  first  ap¬ 
peared,  received  due  notice  from  us.  But  both 
are  too  valuable  in  the  lessons  they  teach  to  be 
the  property  only  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  books  comparatively  costly ;  such  histories 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  boy 
who  can  read ;  it  was  a  right  thing,  therefore, 
to  place  them  vdthin  the  reach  of  thousands 
who  may  learn  that  though  a  Brindley  or  a 
Stephenson  is  not  bom  every  day,  there  is  a 
dignity  in  labour  and  persevering  industry 
which  will  ever  bring  its  own  reward,  some¬ 
times  in  the  shape  of  accumulated  wealth,  but 
always  in  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  doing  the 
best  vdth  the  talents  God  has  given  us,  and  thus 
being  a  vdlling  and  active,  yet  perhaps  but  a 
lowly,  helper  in  the  great  republic  of  the  world’s 
workers. 


Illustrations  TO  Buny an’ s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
EngraAdngs  on  AA’'ood  from  Drawings  by 
F.  J.  Shields.  Published  by  A.  Ireland 
AND  Co.,  Manchester. 

It  was  a  daring  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  young 
artist  to  add  to  our  store  of  pictorial  readings  of 
the  great  dreamer :  an  attempt  to  be  justified  only 
by  success.  He  has  succeeded,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  His  drawings  give  the  meanings  of  the 
writer ;  they  carry  out  his  conceptions,  and 
come  very  near  to  realise  the  pictures  that  every 
reader  has  drawn  without  artist  aid.  The  style 
is  bold  and  free ;  the  prints  are  products  of 
thought  and  study ;  their  looseness  is  not  care¬ 
lessness.  A\^e  have  seldom  seen  a  book  so  full 
of  promise ;  no  doubt  efforts  more  ambitious 
will  emanate  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist. 


Merry  Songs  for  Little  A^oices.  By  Frances 
Freeling  Broderip  and  Thomas  Hood. 
Set  to  music  by  Thomas  Murby.  Published 
by  Griffith  and  Farran,  London. 

Any  work,  the  joint  production  of  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hood,  would  claim  atten¬ 
tion  ;  this  volume,  however,  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation  beyond  that  which  it  derives  from 
its  own  intrinsic  merit.  Here  are  forty  charm¬ 
ing  songs — merry  and  wise^ — set  to  music  :  each 
being  illustrated  by  a  graceful  woodcut.  There 
is  no  book  of  the  season  that  will  be  so  welcome 
to  little  readers.  AATiat  a  luxury  it  would  be 
to  hear  the  little  voices  sing  these  sweet  songs, 
which  are  written  with  a  thorough  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  childhood,  neither  above  nor  below  their 
capacities.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  author  of  “  A  Song  of  a  Shirt  ” 
thus  contributing  to  the  pleasui’e  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  young  readers. 
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GERMAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUNICH. 


HESS. 


IKE  to  the  revival  in  Italy  of  the  middle  ages, 
^  the  revival  of  painting  in  Germany  has  sprung 

h  np  at  separate  centres,  and  received  nurture  in 
V^Aj/  the  cities  of  independent  states  under  the 

^ fostering  care  of  princes.  Among  the  capi- 
feAk  tals  of  Europe,  two  towns  in  Germany, 
Munich  and  Dusseldorf,  are  specially 
distinguished  as  the  seats  of  schools 
which  have  become  illustrious  either 
through  the  teaching  of  j^i’ofessors,  or 
by  the  multitude  and  the  worth  of  the 
works  produced.  Of  these  two  schools, 
Dusseldorf  is  more  famed  for  its  academy,  and 
Munich  more  fortunate  in  the  assemblage  of  its 
public  buildings  and  the  display  of  its  statues  and 
monumental  paintings.  The  creations  of  Cornelius  in 
Munich  have  already  passed  under  notice ;  the  mural  de¬ 
corations  by  Kaulbach  will  be  described  in  a  future  paper. 
[  In  the  present  article  I  wish  to  bring  into  prominent  view 
the  works  of  a  thii'd  artist,  to  whose  proHfic  pencil  the 
capital  of  Bavaria  owes  no  small  part  of  her  splendour.  Hess 
I  propose  to  take  as  a  representative  man — as  an  artist  who  is 
the  exponent  of,  an  elaborated  system — the  painter  who  has 
deliberately  used  fresco  in  the  decoration  of  architecture,  and  has 


matured  the  ju’actice  of  polychromy  to  a  high  pitch  of  harmony 
reached  nowhere  save  in  Munich. 

Between  the  school  of  modern  Munich  and  that  of  mediawal 
Home  subsists  an  analogy  of  condition.  Home  had  not  the  honour’ 
of  giving  birth  to  the  great  artists  who  added  to  her  renown  ;  it 
was  by  princely  patronage  that  she  brought  within  her  walls  the 
famed  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  who,  thus  drawn  from 
distant  cities,  came  in  quest  of  honour  and  reward.  Thr  ough  the 
irrvitatiorr  of  the  reigrrirrg  porrtiffs,  Bramante,  Itaphael,  and 
hlichael  Arrgelo  were  irrduced  to  errter  the  Eternal  City,  where  they 
executed  the  master-works  W’hich  corrstitute  the  glory  of  the 
Eoman  school.  The  Art  of  Mrrnich  must  be  content  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  like  origirr ;  her  chrrrches,  palaces,  and  pairrtings  are  the 
W’orks  of  strangers,  tempted  fronr  the  towns  of  Germany  by  the 
mrrnifrcerrce  of  prirreely  rewards.  Klenze,  the  architect  of  the 
kirrg’s  palace,  of  the  Glyptothek,  the  old  Pinakothek,  tire  church 
of  All  Saints,  and  of  the  Euhmoshalle,  was  borrr  irr  the  Harz 
rrrountairrs ;  Cornelius  and  Hess  were  rratives  of  Dusseldorf,  and 
Schnorr  came  from  Leipzig;  Schwanthaler,  the  sculptor  of  the 
giant  statue  of  Bavaria,  alone,  amoirg  the  artists  of  Murrich,  owed 
to  that  city  a  parentage.  Erom  this  it  is  easy  to  under’stand  that 
the  history  of  the  school  is  circunrscribed  arrd  barren.  The  city 
of  Munich  irrdeed,  as  we  all  krrow,  is  of  recent  growth.  In  the 
last  cerrtury  it  was  a  mere  second-rate  Germarr  capital,  distirrguished 
rr either  for  its  situatiorr  rror  its  architectui’e.  The  great  works  of 
which  the  city  is  in  oru’  days  justly  proud,  are  the  creations  of  one 
enthusiastic  will,  that  of  Kirrg  Ludwig,  who  deternrined  to  make 
the  capital  of  Bavaria  the  rival  of  Florence,  of  Home,  and  even  of 
Athens.  The  desert  soil  of  Munich  beirrg,  as  we  have  seen,  barren 
of  genius,  great  ideas,  which  might  be  wrought  in  stone  or  trans¬ 
lated  into  pictm’es,  had  to  be  sought  in  distant  territories  and 
imported  to  Bavaria  fr’om  across  the  rrrorrntains.  It  has  been  said 
rrrdeed  that  King  Lrrdwig  was  like  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  each 
morrarch  wished  to  imitate  in  his  own  capital  those  buildings 
which  had  most  pleased  him  in  his  foreign  travels.  Munich,  in 
truth,  is  rich  irr  plagiarism.  The  kirrg’s  jralace  is  an  irrrpoverished 
reproduction  of  the  Florentine  Palazzo  Pitti ;  the  Hall  of  the 
Marshals  rises  irr  repetition  of  Orcagrra’s  Loggia  de’  Lanzi ;  the 
triumphal  gate  at  the  end  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  arch  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Boniface  serwes 
as  a  small  model  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  withorrt  the  walls  of 
Eome.  Brrt  imitatiorr  and  emulatiorr  do  not  end  here.  AE  the 
Ai’ts  known  to  the  middle  ages  it  was  sorrght  to  revive  for  the 
decoration  of  the  modern  buildings,  of  which  mediaeval  Italy  had 
furnished  the  prototjq)es.  A  royal  painted-glass  manrrfactory  and 
a  bronze  foundry  were  establi.shed,  arrd  the  arts  of  fresco  and 
encaustic  painting  have  again  beerr  brorrght  into  practice.  Such 
is  the  Munich  school,  irr  which  Hess  has  for  many  years  held  a 
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prominent  statiorr ;  such  are  the  varied  arts  which  were  revived  irr 
the  modern  Athens  of  Germany;  such  the  generous  patrorrago  arrd 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  indirced  no  less  than  seven  hrrrrdred 
adventurous  artists  to  encamp  orr  the  desert  table-land  of  Bavaria. 

This  recital  will  enable  us  the  better  to  urrderstand  the  rrrerits 
as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  Munich  school.  Forced  into  rapid 
and  inordirrate  growth,  it  is,  in  outward  form  arrd  dimerrsiorrs. 


presrrmptrroirs  and  grarrdiloquerrt.  Y>'e  canrrot  irrdeed  brrt  feel, 
while  wandering  among  the  terrarrtless  streets,  with  here  and  there 
a  solitarj'  dwellirrg  or  a  sirrgle  foot  passenger  to  occupy  the  void, 
that  the  architect  makes  vain  attenrpts  to  take  possession  of  a 
wide  waste  of  acreage,  and  that  the  painter  has  with  ill  success 
essayed  to  cover  the  wall  space  which  the  builder  jrrepares  for  his 
decoratrve  disguise.  Here  surely  was  space  sufficierrt  and  to 
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spare,  here  was  patronage  temjrting  the  painter  to  prolific  produc¬ 
tion,  yet  do  we  find,  what  indeed  might  have  been  anticiiDated,  that 
even  at  a  king’s  bidding  originative  talent  failed  to  come.  Great 
works,  not  vast  in  extent,  but  grand  in  the  measure  of  their 
genius,  cannot  be  made  to  order  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  Arts 
of  the  middle  ages  were  slow  to  ma- 
tui'e  ;  centuries  were  needed  for  the 
manifestation  of  theii’  strength  and 
beauty;  and  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
combination  of  causes  singularly 


fehcitous,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  have  never  since 
been  known  to  ineet  together,  were  the  matchless  works  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Sistine  Chapel  designed  and  completed.  Thus  all 
things  considered,  I  think  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  artists  caUed 
together  in  Munich  did  no  better,  but  that  they  have  succeeded 

so  well.  If  original  ideas  would  not 
come  just  when  wanted,  the  obvious 
expedient  was  to  boixow  or  to  steal 
the  thoughts  of  minds  more  creative. 
Indeed,  the  very  project  of  a  revival 
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sf-cins  <o  imply  not  invonfion,  l)ut  ajiprojji  iation  ;  and  accordingly, 
:i  u  oliav*'  seen,  I‘’]orcrico  and  home  wore  laid  under  tribute  to  eniich 
flic  I  )arrenness  of  the  Gonnan  soil.  I'liat  the  copies  made  shoulil 
haw;  the  Tncrits  of  the  originals  that  artists  who,  in  poverty  of 


thought,  asked  tin-  chaiity,  should  possess  the  independence  of 
masters  opulent  in  resource — were  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sui’c,  that  a  painter 
who,  rather  than  rely  upon  his  own  inventions,  which  possibly  may 
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artists  the  painting  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  an 
intolerable  bui’den.  Hess,  more  fortunate  than  our  English 
fresco-painters,  obtaining  all  needful  assistance,  completed  with 
apparent  facility  works,  the  mere  enumeration  whereof  excites  our 
wonder.  By  Hess  and  his  pupils  the  entire  interior  of  the  palace 
chapel  of  All  Saints  was  covered  with  frescoes  ;  and  the  same  per¬ 
sistent  imagination,  the  same  untiring  hand,  also  found  time  to 
decorate  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface.  Under  his  direction,  likewise, 
were  executed  nineteen  large  windows  in  the  church  of  Maria 
Hdf,  painted  with  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  the  Virgin. 
Each  of  these  several  undertakings  we  shall  pass  in  rapid  review. 

The  pretty  little  Gothic  chm’ch  of  Maria  Hilf  owes  a  chief 
attraction  to  its  choice  examples  of  painted  glass,  in  the  style 
usually  identified  with  the  Mimich  school — a  manner  which,  by 
two_  opposing  parties,  has  been  alternately  extolled  and  condemned. 
It  is  urged  by  the  antagonists  to  the  Munich  method,  that  a 
painted  window  should  not  be  treated  as  a  picture,  that  in  painted 
glass  form  and  subject  should  be  subservient  to  colour,  that 
shadow  should  be  in  subjection  to  light,  that  opacity  should  give 
place  to  transparency  and  lustre,  and  thus  that  window  is  best 
which  shows  most  brilliant  and  luminous  as  a  mere  mosaic  of 
colour.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  windows  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Hess  for  this  Gothic  chm'ch  do  not  comj)ly  with 
these  conditions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  they  attain  excellences  which  are  wanting  in  works 
of  the  opposing  school.  Hess,  by  the  use  of  enamel  colom's,  wliich 
no  doubt  diminish  transparency  and  lustre,  has  succeeded  in 


putting  upon  glass  just  the  pictures  which  he,  as  a  fresco-painter, 
might  have  executed  on  a  wall.  The  efl'ect  gained  is  illu.«ive. 
even  magical,  and  the  result  has,  at  all  events,  won  the  ap])lause 
of  the  common  people.  It  is,  then,  of  Little  avail  hypercritics 
object  that  the  Art  is  false.  Vliether  true  or  false,  the  effect  is, 
at  least,  eminently  pleasing.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
save  only  the  professed  antiquary,  flock  to  see  this  picture-painted 
glass,  and  come  away  applauding.  The  revival  of  Christian  Art, 
indeed,  by  the  j)ainters  of  Germany,  would  scarcely  have  been 
complete,  had  it  not  obtained  this  uncompromising  application  to 
church  windows.  The  method,  matured  by  Hess  and  others,  has 
of  late  years,  however,  midergone  some  modification.  The  win¬ 
dows  which  decorate  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  were  executed  at  the 
Eoyal  Manufactory"  at  Munich,  but  more  transparent  glass  and 
less  opaque  enamel  coloru’s  have  been  used,  and  thus  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  two  hostile  schools  may,  it  is  hojied.  in  the 
end  become  practicable.  The  result  gained  in  Glasgow  ol)tained 
the  approval  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  'Winston.  That  any  one 
style  can  be  equally  suited  to  every  possible  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  only  a  blind  partisan  would  venture  to  assert.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  pm’pose  to  claim  for  the  ^Munich  jirac- 
tice  an  honourable  place  in  the  wisely  inclusive  kingdom  of  a 
widely  Catholic  .iVi't. 

The  chapel  of  All  Saints,  from  which  I  have  selected  two  illus¬ 
trations,  ‘  The  hlAHOxxA,’  and  ‘  The  ‘WoRsmr  of  the  tsiiEriiEEHS 
AND  THE  IviXGS,’  is  a  goi’geous  example  of  mural  decoration  in  the 
Byzantine  style.  Like  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's,  in  'S'enicc,  the 


prove  worthless,  deliberately  takes  the  conceptions  of  others  and 
makes  the  best  of  them,  will  be  saved  from  falling  into  gross  error, 
and  thus  may  be  maintained  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  respectable 
mediocrity.  This  is  the  fate  and  the  felicity  which  attend  all  eclectic 
schools,  from  that  of  Bologna  down  to  that  of  Munich.  An  artist, 
moreover,  who  can  lay  men  of  all  times  under  contribution,  who  can 
place  his  hand  upon  apjiroved  works  and  model  them  to  his  own 
ends,  who  can  make  a  mosaic  out  of  pre-existing  materials,  who 
can  pilfer  on  all  sides  and  yet  possibly  not  be  found  out,  possesses 
the  invaluable  secret  of  being  able  to  multiply  his  own  manufacture 
with  a  rapidity  otherwise  attained  only  by  a  machine.  In  the 
arduous  task  of  building  and  adorning  a  city  which  was  required  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground  at  a  monarch’s  command,  this  prolific  power 
of  production  came  as  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  That  artists 
in  Munich  have  done  too  much,  that  their  hands  have  often 
travelled  faster  than  their  thoughts  could  follow,  that  they  have 
been  taxed  to  cover  with  decoration  acres  of  wall  in  a  time  too 
short  to  admit  of  care  and  deliberation,  is  perhaps  less  their  fault 
than  their  misfortune.  The  disinterested  generosity  of  an  artist 
who  will  thus,  at  the  bidding  of  a  patron,  sacrifice  his  reputation 
in  the  judgment  of  posterity  cannot  be  too  much  applauded  or 
deplored.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  review  of  this  Bavarian 
revival,  a  conflict  between  approval  and  censure  divides  the  mind. 
At  all  events,  let  us  admit  that  a  laudable  efi'ort  has  been  made, 
and  a  mighty  work  attempted  and  accomplished.  Count  Eaczynski, 
in  his  “  History  of  Modern  Art  in  Germany,”  accords  to  the 
Munich  school  the  merits  of  “fecundity,”  “ideality,”  “.symbolism,” 


and  “  sublimity.”  And  it  may  be  wise  to  accept  aU  that  is  true 
and  good  therein  with  gladness ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  in  this  magnificence  of  outward  show,  there  is  a 
hollowness  at  the  heart  and  a  rottenness  in  the  core. 

Heinrich  Maria  Hess,  known  chiefly  as  a  fresco-painter,  was 
bora  in  Dusseldorf  m  the  year  1798.  AV'hen  nine  years  of  age,  his 
father  brought  him  to  Munich,  where  he  became  earoestly  devoted 
to  painting.  Under  the  countenance  of  Kiug  Maximilian,  the 
young  artist  afterwards  went  to  Eome,  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  Having  made  himseE  master  of  the  art  of  painting, 
both  in  oil  and  fre.sco,  he  was,  in  the  year  1828,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  created  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  appointment  of  director  to  the  united 
Art  institutions  in  that  city.  The  life  of  Hess  was  now  crowded 
with  professional  engagements,  too  numerous  for  the  artist  to 
execute  single-handed.  Like  to  the  painters  of  old,  He.ss  gathered 
round  him  a  company  of  scholars,  who  relieved  their  master  from 
much  manual  diudgery.  He  organised  a  compact  body  of  impils, 
expres.sly  trained  to  take  the  suboidinate  and  more  laboiious  ])arts 
incident  to  monumental  painting — youths  of  promise,  who  should 
be  competent  to  draw  draperies  and  architectural  backgrounds 
in  cartoon  compositions,  and  aftei  waids  be  able  to  execute,  under 
the  direction  of  their  master,  the  less  difficult  passages  of  the 
design  in  fresco.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  vast  mural  works  be 
carried  out  to  completion ;  and  it  is  the  lack  of  students  in  our  own 
countiy,  qualified  for  the  task  which  the  bettei'-trained  pupils  in 
Munich  were  able  to  undertake,  that  has  made  for  our  ]7iiglish 
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cupolas,  and  the  backgrounds  to  the  subject  compositions,  are  of 
gold,  and  all  other  compartments  of  the  wall  and  roof  are  coloui’ed 
up  to  the  same  intense  p)itch.  The  columns  are  of  red  Saltzburg 
marble,  the  capitals  are  gilt,  and  the  frescoes,  which  occupy  aU 
available  space,  strike  a  key  in  concord  with  the  same  chromatic 
rhapsody.  The  combined  effect,  however,  has  the  crudity  which 
besets  all  like  interiors  dazzling  with  prismatic  rays.  Yet  closer 
scinitiny  shows  how  careful  have  been  both  architect  and  painter 
to  subdue,  by  pale,  delicate,  and  tender  secondary  or  tertiary 
tones,  a  hot  blaze  of  colour  which  otherwise  had  been  intolerable. 
As  to  the  general  effect  upon  the  eye, and  thi’ough  the  eye  upon  the 
mind,  there  prevails  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion.  Men  of  cold 
reason,  and  women  of  the  same  cool  class,  if  such  exist,  reducing 
devotion  to  the  service  of  the  intellect,  naturally  seek  for  a  simpler 
chru’ch;  but  worshippers  of  the  imaginative  and  ecstatic  order, 
whose  emotions  kindle  readily  into  ardoim,  find  these  ministrations 
of  the  beautiful  in  grateful  harmony  with  their  spiritual  wants 
and  aspirations.  If  I  may  be  pennitted  to  appeal  to  my  own 
experience,  I  would  confess  that  to  join  in  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle  is  a  privilege  and  delight.  Referring  to  the 
published  journal  of  “an  Art-student  in  Mimich,”  I  find  like 
testimony  borne  to  the  effect  produced  by  this  concord  of  sweet 
thought,  sormd,  and  colour’.  The  following  description  casts  into 
poetic  form  the  emotions  which  many  a  traveller  has  doubtless 
felt.  “I  had  no  conception,”  wi'ites  the  “ Art- student,”  “how 
sublimely  beautiful  is  this  chaiiel.”  “  The  crowd  of  worshipping 
people,  the  strains  of  music,  the  incense,  all  produced  an  over¬ 
powering  effect;  but  the  highest  enjoyment  was,  in  the  calmness 
of  early  morning,  in  solitude,  in  so  perfect  a  silence  that  one  could 
hear  one’s  heart  beat,  to  sit  there  alone,  steeping  one’s  soul  in  the 
.spirit  of  the  place ;  being  fanned,  as  it  were,  by  angelic  wings ; 
being  caught  up  into  the  golden  sunlight  of  those  heavens,  for¬ 
getting  all  but  the  glorious  abstractions  before  and  above  one,  tiU 
Christ  seemed  to  speak  as  lie  stretched  forth  His  benevolent  arms, 
till  the  Virgin’s  eyes  sent  j^eace  into  the  depths  of  one’s  soul,  till 
the  whole  choir  of  angels,  over.shadowed  with  their  azure  wings, 
burst  into  one  anthem  of  praise  and  rejoicing  !”  The  reader  will 
grant  that  the  architect  and  painter  who  succeed  in  arousing 
such  emotions,  must,  notwithstanding  minor  errors,  be  in  the 
main  true  to  aesthetic  principles,  and  to  those  laws  of  constructional 
and  decorative  harmony  which  find  response  in  the  universal 
mind. 

,  The  frescoes  in  this  Chapel  of  All  Saints  comprise  a  complete 

cycle  of  biblical  tmth.  The  sacred  narrative  commences  with  the 
cupola  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  occupied  by  the  leading 
events  and  persons  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  midst  whereof 
reigns  the  First  Person  of  the  Tiinity.  The  next  cupola  contains 
a  corresponding  selection  from  the  New  Testament,  with  God  the 
Son  as  its  centre.  The  choir  sets  forth  the  continued  revelation 
in  the  Cdiurch,  through  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  manifest  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apo.stles,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  seven  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  entire  chapel  being  dedicated  to  all  the  saints,  the 
picture  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  the  most  blessed  of  saints,  is. 
enthroned  at  the  altar.  This  picture,  which  we  engrave,  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  from  the  artist’s  wife,  a  course  of  proceeding 
for  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  histoi’y  of  Art  affords  pre¬ 
cedent. 

The  other  subject  selected  for  illustration  from  the  same  chapel, 

‘  The  A^Yrship  of  the  Kings  and  the  Shepherds,’  is  one  of  the  best 
oxamj)les  of  the  artist’s  manner  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It 
will  bo  observed  that  two  themes  often  treated  separately  are  here 
brought  togethci’.  On  tlic  one  side  come  the  three  kings  or  wise 
men  from  the  Fast,  presenting  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 

“  by  which  sjunbolical  oblation,”  writes  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  they 
])rotcsted  a  threefold  faith:  by  gold,  that  ho  was  a  king;  by 
incen.se,  that  he  was  Gf)d  ;  by  myrrh,  that  ho  was  man,  and 
doomed  to  death.”  t)n  the  other  side  kneel  the  shepherds,  with 
the  pa.storal  offering  of  a  lamb  ;  and  behind  them  stand  two  young 
companions,  l>il)ing  before  the  Madonna  and  Ohild,  as  do  the 
l‘l(J’<rrri  shephei’ds  of  the  Camj)agna  and  of  (Jalabria — at  Christ¬ 
mas-tide  in  Rome;.  'I’his  union  of  t  wo  .subjects  has  a  double  sym- 
])olic  meaning :  on  the  one  side,  the  shejdierds  signify  the  manifesta- 

j  tion  of  Christ  to  the  Jews;  on  the  other  side,  the  Magi  denote  the 

jireaching  to  the  Gentiles.  'I’he  Virgin,  it  will  be  obsoi’vcd,  is  not 
in  a  st.able,  but  on  a  throne,  and  the  Infant  not  in  swaddling 
clothes  lying  in  a  mangei’,  ])ut  seated  on  his  mother’s  knee,  rai.sing 
the  hand  in  bcmsdictioTi.  'I'his  violation  of  literal  fact,  of  which 

■  early  Christian  Art  athirds  abundant  example,  admits  of  expla¬ 
nation,  and,  indeed,  of  justification,  'fhe  scene,  wo  are  told,  has 
been  transferrfid  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  the  jneture  is  not  so  much 

■  a  historic  rec.ord  as  an  imaginative  vision,  a  poetic  conception 
which,  though  a  little  bold,  imagination  refuses  not  to  accept. 
Coming  to  points  more  tcchTiical,  the  simjdicity  of  the  composition, 
likewise  its  sjunmetr^q  eveidy  balanced  on  either  side,  are  worthy 
of  note.  Also  bn  it  rfancTnbercd  that  the  gold  background  in  the 
original  work  precluding  perspective  distance,  the  figures  have 

been  fitly  ranged  on  the  one  plane  of  the  foreground,  after  the 
manner  of  bas-relief.  Altogether  the  compo.sition  is  a  good 
example  of  the  treatment  required  of  painting,  when  made  the 
instrument  of  architectural  decoration. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface  was  laid  by  King 
Ludwig  in  1835,  in  commemoration  of  his  “  Silbeme  Hochzeit,” 
or  Silver  Wedding,  which  comes  round  on  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  marriage.  The  chruch,  having  taken  fifteen  years  in 
the  building,  was  consecrated  in  1850.  The  style  is  Romanesque, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Basilicas  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centui’ies.  The  elevation  and  general  arrangement,  indeed,  closely 
resemble  the  chiuch  of  “St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mrrre.”  Attached 
to  the  Basilica  is  a  monasteiy  of  Benedictine  monks,  who  find 
burial  in  the  cryjA.  The  refectory  has  at  its  upper  end,  after  the 
manner  of  several  well-kno'wn  refectories  in  Italy,  a  fresco  repre¬ 
senting  the  Last  Supper.  This  work,  which  is  singularly  im¬ 
pressive,  as  all  renderings  of  the  subject  are  wont  to  be,  was 
executed,  in  common  with  the  pictorial  decorations  of  the  chm’ch, 
by  Hess,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  seven  pictures  of  the  Last  Supper — 
four  in  or  near  Florence,  one  at  Assisi,  one  in  Milan,  and  one, 
this  “heilige  Abendmahl,”  by  Hess,  in  Munich.  Six  of  these 
jmintings  siiffer  beyond  doubt  by  the  comparison  which  the  mind 
involuntarily  institutes  with  the  seventh,  the  mastei’piece  of  them 
all,  executed  by  Leonardo,  in  Milan.  The  task,  then,  which  Hess 
undertook  was  arduous.  Yet  I  think,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
the  German  painter  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  Originality 
was  almost  beyond  reach,  stiU  some  boldness  of  thought  has  been 
thrown  at  least  into  the  figure  of  Judas ;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
picture  leaves  little  to  regret,  and  much  to  approve.  Like  the 
other  works  by  this  painter,  it  is  careful,  conscientious,  and  right- 
minded. 

‘  The  Embarkation  of  St.  Boniface  from  Southampton,’ 
which  we  engrave,  is  one  of  twelve  large  compositions  taken  from 
the  life  of  the  saint,  which  range  along  the  nave  of  the  Basilica. 
These  frescoes,  of  which  this  ‘  Embarkation  ’  is  accepted  as  the 
best,  “have  been  executed,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  with  great  care, 
in  a  large,  chaste,  simple  style.”  The  same  writer  describes  “the 
story  of  St.  Boniface  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  authentic  of 
the  mediaival  legends.  As  one  of  the  Saxon  worthies,  educated  in 
an  English  Benedictine  convent,  and  connected  with  our  own 
early  hitstory,  he  is  specially  interesting  to  us.  His  active, 
eventful  life,  his  sublime  devotion,  and  his  tragical  death,  afford 
admirable  subjects  for  Christian  Art  and  artists.”  St.  Boniface 
was  born  in  the  eighth  century  at  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  of  noble 
and  wealthy  parents.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nutshall,  near  Winchester,  where 
he  studied  and  taught  poetry,  histoiy,  rhetoric,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  in  solitude  a  voice  came  with  the  injunction, 

“  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.”  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  719,  he  quits  his  native  England  for  ever,  reaches  Rome,  and 
is  consecrated  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  to  the  mission  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Germany.  He  labours  for 
rrpwards  of  ten  years  in  Thrrringia,  Bavaria,  Fr-iesland,  and 
Saxony,  everywhere  converting  and  civilising  the  people.  He  is 
created  first  Bishop  of  Mayence,  and  Archbishop  and  Primate  of 
all  Germany.  When  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  he  travels 
once  again  into  Friesland,  pitches  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
rivulet,  and  is  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  pagans  sworn  to  avenge  their 
injured  deities.  “  The  servants  of  Boniface  di’ew  their  swords  in 
his  defence,  but  calmly,  and  even  cheerfully,  awaiting  the  approach 
of  his  enemies,  and  forbidding  all  resistance,  he  fell  beneath  theh 
blows,  a  martyr’  to  the  faith  which  he  had  so  long  lived  and  so 
bravely  died  to  propagate.” 

The  picture  by  Hess  of  the  saint’s  ‘  Embarkation  ’  tells  the 
simple  torrehing  story  so  clearly  that  further  explanation  is  not 
needed.  Specially  to  be  admir’ed  is  the  air  of  truth  which  gives 
irer.srrasivo  reahty  to  the  scene.  The  spectator  feels  himself  present 
at  this  solemn  leave-taking  and  final  benediction,  and  the  good 
monks  have  an  individrral  character  which  almost  bespeaks  actual 
I)ortraiture.  The  composition,  somewhat  novel,  and  presenting 
withal  rrnrrsual  difficulties,  has  been  mairaged  with  skill. 

Hess,  as  a  painter,  wanting  in  the  physical  power  of  Cor’nehus, 
and  in  the  spiritual  fervour  of  Overbeck,  does  not,  like  those 
artists,  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  the  German  school.  Yet  is  he  a 
nran  holding  honourable  positiorr ;  an  artist,  not  creating  his  age, 
but  moulded  by  it;  an  industrious,  careful  worker;  a  jiamter 
who  utilises  known  ideas,  adajits  existing  modes,  and  thus  makes 
])leasing  pictures,  and  does  much  good  service  to  Art.  Vigour  in 
his  outlines  never  obtrudes,  as  with  Cornelius,  in  the  form  of  rude 
ruggedness ;  rather  as  the  Carlo  Dolci  of  Germany  would  he  be 
recognised,  by  sweet  sei’enity,  by  delicacy  of  beauty,  and  by  quiet 
unobtrusive  goodness.  I’l’uly  did  Eaezynski  say,  that  Hess,  by 
disposition,  was  destined  to  bo  the  painter  of  evangelists,  for  in 
him  dominate  the  tender  emotions  of  love  and  religion. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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THE  CESTHS  OE  AGLAIA. 

Chapter  III. 

‘  ‘  Dame  Pacience  sitting  there  I  fonde, 
With  face  pale,  upon  an  hill  of  sonde.” 

As  I  try  to  summon  this  vision  of  Chaucer’s 
into  definiteness,  and  as  it  fades  before  me, 
and  reappears,  like  the  image  of  Piccarda  in 
the  moon,  there  mingles  with  it  another  ; — 
the  image  of  an  Italian  child,  lying,  she 
also,  upon  a  hiU  of  sand,  by  Eridanus’ 

■  side ;  a  vision  which  has  never  quite  left 
me  since  I  saw  it.  A  girl  of  ten  or  twelve, 
it  might  be ;  one  of  the  children  to  whom  ; 
there  has  never  been  any  other  lesson 
taught  than  that  of  patience : — j^atience  of  ^ 
famine  and  thii’st ;  patience  of  heat  and 
cold ;  patience  of  fierce  word  and  sullen 
blow  ;  patience  of  changeless  fate  and  ' 
giftless  time.  She  was  lying  with  her  i 
arms  thrown  hack  over  her  head,  all  lan¬ 
guid  and  lax,  on  an  earth-heap  by  the 
river-side,  (the  softness  of  the  dust  being  i 
the  only  softness  she  had  ever  known),  in 
the  southern  suburb  of  Tuidn,  one  golden 
afternoon  in  August,  years  ago.  She  had 
been  at  play,  after  her  fashion,  with  other 
patient  children,  and  had  thrown  herself 
down  to  rest,  full  in  the  sun,  like  a  lizai'd. 
The  sand  was  mixed  with  the  draggled  locks 
of  her  black  hair,  and  some  of  it  sprinkled 
over  her  face  and  body,  in  an  “  ashes  to 
ashes”  kind  of  way; — a  few  black  rags 
about  her  loins,  but  her  limbs  nearly  bare, 
and  her  little  breasts,  scarce  dimpled  yet, — 
white, — ^marble-like — but,  as  wasted  mar¬ 
ble,  thin  with  the  scorching  and  the  rains 
of  Time.  So  she  lay,  motionless ;  black  and 
white  by  the  shore  in  the  sun ;  the  yellow 
light  flickering  back  upon  her  from  the 
passing  eddies  of  the  river,  and  burning 
down  on  her  from  the  west.  So  she  lay, 
like  a  dead  Niobid  :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Sun- God,  as  he  sank  towards  grey  Vise, 
(who  stood  pale  in  the  south-west,  and 
pyramidal  as  a  tomb),  had  been  wroth 
with  Italy  for  numbering  her  children  too 
carefully,  and  slain  this  little  one.  Black 
and  white  she  lay,  all  breathless,  in  a 
sufficiently  pictorial  manner :  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Eegina  gleamed  beyond,  grace¬ 
ful  with  laur’el-grove  and  labyrinthine  ter¬ 
race  ;  and  folds  of  purple  mountain  were 
drawn  afar,  for  crrrtains  round  her  little 
dusty  bed.  Pictorial  enough,  I  repeat ;  and 
yet  1  might  not  now  have  remembered  her, 
so  as  to  find  her  figure  mingling,  against 
my  will,  with  other  images,  but  for  her 
manner  of  “  revival.”  For  one  of  her  play¬ 
mates  coming  near,  cast  some  word  at  her 
which  angered  her ;  and  she  rose  —  “  en 
ego,  victa  situ” — she  rose,  with  a  single 
spring,  hke  a  snake ;  one  hardly  saw  the 
motion  ;  and  with  a  shriek  so  shrill  that  I 
put  my  hands  upon  my  ears ;  and  so  uttered 
herself,  indignant  and  vengeful,  with  words 
of  justice, — Alecto  standing  by,  satisfied, 
teaching  her  acute,  articulate  syllables,  and 
adding  her  own  voice  to  carry  them  thrilling 
through  the  blue  laiu’el  shadows.  And 
having  spoken,  she  went  her  way,  wearily  : 
and  I  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  meditating, 
with  such  Levitical  propriety  as  a  respect¬ 
able  person  should,  on  the  asp-like  Passion, 
following  the  sorrowful  Patience;  and  on 
the  way  in  which  the  saying,  ‘  ‘  Dust  shalt 
thou  eat  all  thy  days  ”  has  been  confusedly 
fulfilled,  first  by  much  provision  of  human 
dust  for  the  meat  of  what  Keats  calls 
“  human  serpentry  ;”  and  last,  by  gather¬ 
ing  the  Consumed  and  Consumer  into  dust 
together,  for  the  meat  of  the  death  spirit, 
or  serpent  Apap.  Neither  could  I,  for 
long,  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  this  strange 

dust-manufacture  under  the  mill-stones,  as 
it  were,  of  Death ;  and  of  the  two  colours 
of  the  grain,  discriminate  beneath,  though 
indiscriminately  cast  into  the  hopper.  For 
indeed  some  of  it  seems  only  to  be  made 
whiter  for  its  patience,  and  becomes  knead- 
able  into  spiced  bread,  where  they  sell  in 
Babylonian  shops  “  slaves,  and  souls  of 
men ;  ”  but  other  some  runs  dark  from 
under  the  mfil-stones ;  a  little  sulphurous 
and  nitrous  foam  being  mingled  in  the 
conception  of  it ;  and  is  ominously  stored 
up  in  magazines  near  river-embankments ; 
patient  enough — for  the  present. 

But  it  is  provoking  to  me  that  the 
image  of  this  child  mingles  itself  now  with 
Chaucer’s ;  for  I  should  like  truly  to  know 
what  Chaucer  means  by  his  sand-hill. 
Not  but  that  this  is  just  one  of  those 
enigmatical  pieces  of  teaching  which  we 
have  made  up  om’  minds  not  to  be  troubled 
with,  since  it  may  evidently  mean  just 
what  we  like.  Sometimes  I  would  fain  have 
it  to  mean  the  ghostly  sand  of  the  horologe 
of  the  world  :  and  I  think  that  the  pale  figure 
is  seated  on  the  recording  heap,  which  rises 
slowly,  and  ebbs  in  giddiness,  and  flows 
again,  and  rises,  tottering ;  and  still  she  sees, 
falling  beside  her,  the  never-ending  stream 
of  phantom  sand.  Sometimes  I  hke  to  think 
that  she  is  seated  on  the  sand  because  she 
is  herself  the  Sj^irit  of  Staying,  and  victor 
over  all  things  that  pass  and  change ; — 
quicksand  of  the  desert  in  moving  pillar ; 
quicksand  of  the  sea  in  moving  floor ; 
roofless  all,  and  unabiding,  but  she  abiding; 
—to  herself,  her  home.  And  sometimes  I 
think,  though  I  do  not  like  to  think  (neither 
did  Chaucer  mean  this,  for  he  always  meant 
the  lovely  thing  first,  not  the  low  one),  that 
she  is  seated  on  her  sand-heap  as  the  only 
treasure  to  be  gained  by  human  toil ;  and 
that  the  little  ant-hill,  where  the  best  of 
us  creep  to  and  fro,  bears  to  angelic  eyes, 
in  the  patientest  gathering  of  its  galleries, 
only  the  aspect  of  a  little  heap  of  dust; 
while  for  the  worst  of  us,  the  heap,  still 
lower  by  the  levelling  of  those  winged  sur¬ 
veyors,  is  high  enough,  nevertheless,  to 
overhang,  and  at  last  to  close  in  judgment, 
on  the  seventh  day,  over  the  jouimeyers  to 
the  fortunate  Islands ;  while  to  their  dying 
eyes,  through  the  mirage,  “the  city 
sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt.” 

But  of  coiu’se  it  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  what  it  means.  All  that  matters 
specially  to  us  in  Chaucer’s  vision,  is  that, 
next  to  Patience,  (as  the  reader  will  find  by 
looking  at  the  context  in  the  “  Assembly 
of  Foules”  )  were  “  Beheste”  and  “Art;” 
— Promise,  that  is,  and  Art :  and  that, 
although  these  visionary  powers  are  here 
waiting  only  in  one  of  the  outer  com-ts 
of  Love,  and  the  intended  patience  is  here 
only  the  long-suffering  of  love ;  and  the 
intended  beheste,  its  promise  ;  and  the  in¬ 
tended  art,  its  cunning,— the  same  powers 
companion  each  other  necessarily  in  the 
•  courts  and  ante-chambers  of  every  trium¬ 
phal  home  of  man.  I  say  triumphal  home, 
for,  indeed,  triumphal  arches  which  you 
pass  under,  are  but  foolish  things,  and  may 
be  nailed  together  any  day,  out  of  paste¬ 
board  and  filched  laurel ;  but  triumphal 
doors,  which  you  can  enter  in  at,  with 
living  laui’el  crowning  the  Lares,  are  not 
so  easy  of  access  :  and  outside  of  them 
waits  always  this  sad  portress.  Patience ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  submission  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  Pain  and  Time,  and  acceptance  of  them 
as  inevitable,  smiling  at  the  grief.  So 
much  pains  you  shall  take — so  much  time 
you  shall  wait : — that  is  the  Law.  Under¬ 
stand  it,  honour  it ;  with  peace  of  heart 
accept  the  pain,  and  attend  the  hours ;  and 
as  the  husbandman  in  his  waiting,  you 

•shall  see,  fir.st  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear, 
and  then  the  laughing  of  the  valleys.  But 
refuse  the  Law,  and  seek  to  do  your  work 
in  your  own  time,  or  by  any  serpentine 
way  to  evade  the  pain,  and  you  shall  have 
no  haivest — nothing  but  apples  of  Sodom  ; 
dust  shall  be  your-  meat,  and  dust  in  your 
throat — there  is  no  singing  in  such  haiwest 
time. 

And  this  is  true  for  all  things,  little  and 
great.  There  is  a  time  and  a  way  in  which 
they  can  be  done:  none  shorter  —  none 
smoother.  For  all  noble  things,  the  time  is 
long  and  the  way  rude.  You  may  fret  and 
fume  as  you  will;  for  eveiy  start  and  struggle 
of  impatience  there  shall  be  so  much  attend¬ 
ant  failure ;  if  impatience  become  a  habit, 
nothing  but  failure :  until  on  the  path 
you  have  chosen  for  your  better  swiftness, 
rather  than  the  honest  flinty  one,  there 
shall  follow  you,  fast  at  hand,  instead  of 
Beheste  and  iUt  for  companions,  those  two 
wicked  hags, 

“  Witli  hoarj'  locks  all  loose,  and  visafre  Krim  1 

Tkeir  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags. 

And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags ; 

And  yet  the  one  her  other  legge  had  lame. 

Which  with  a  staffe  all  full  of  little  snags 

She  did  support,  and  Impotence  her  name : 

But  th’  other  was  Impatience,  anned  witli  raging  flame."’ 

“  Raging  flame,”  note  ;  unseiwiceable  ; — 
flame  of  the  black  grain.  But  the  fire 
which  Patience  carries  in  her  hand  is  that 
truly  stolen  from  Heaven,  in  the  pith  of 
the  rod — fire  of  the  slow  match ;  persistent 

Fire  like  it  also  in  her  own  body, — fire  in 
the  marrow ;  unquenchable  incense  of  life : 
though  it  may  seem  to  the  bystanders  that 
there  is  no  breath  in  her,  and  she  holds 
herself  like  a  statue,  as  Hermione,  “the 
statue  lady,”  or  Griselda,  “  the  stone  lady  ;” 
unless  indeed  one  looks  close  for  the  glance 
forivard,  in  the  eyes,  which  distinguishes 
such  pillars  from  the  pillars,  not  of  flesh,  | 

but  of  salt,  whose  eyes  are  set  backwards.  1 

I  cannot  get  to  my  work  in  this  paper, 
somehow ;  the  web  of  these  old  enigmas 
entangles  me  again  and  again.  That  rough 
syllable  which  begins  the  name  of  Griselda, 

“  Gries,”  “  the  stone ;”  the  roar  of  the  long 
fall  of  the  Toccia  seems  to  mix  "with  the  soimd 
of  it,  bringing  thoughts  of  the  great  Alpine 
patience  ;  mute  snow  wreathed  by  grey  rock, 
till  avalanche  time  comes — patience  of  mute 
tormented  races  till  the  time  of  the  Grey 
league  came;  at  last  impatient.  (Not  that, 
hitherto,  it  has  hewn  its  way  to  much  :  the 
Ehine-foam  of  the  Yia  Mala  seeming  to 
have  done  its  work  better. )  But  it  is  a  noble 
colour  that  Grison  Grey ; — dawn  coloui- — 
graceful  for  a  faded  silk  to  ride  in,  and 
wonderful,  in  paper,  for  getting  a  glow  upon, 
if  you  begin  wisely,  as  you  may  some  day 
perhaps  see  by  those  Tm-ner  sketches  at 
Kensington,  if  ever  anybody  can  see  them. 

But  we  luill  get  to  work  now ;  the  work 
being  to  understand,  if  we  may,  what  tender 
creatures  are  indeed  riding  "with  us,  the 
British  public,  in  faded  silk,  and  handing 
oui"  plates  for  us  with  tender  little  thumbs, 
and  never  wearing,  or  doing,  anjdhing  else 
(not  always  hamng  much  to  put  on  their 
own  plates).  The  lovehest  arts,  the  arts  of 
noblest  descent,  have  been  long  doing  this 
for  us,  and  are  stiU,  and  we  have  no  idea  of 
theii’  being  Princesses,  but  keeji  them  ill- 
entreated  and  enslaved :  vociferous  as  we  are 
against  Black  slavery,  while  we  are  gladly 
acceptant  of  Grey ;  and  fain  to  keep 
Aglaia  and  her  sisters — LTrania  and  hers, 

— ser-ving  us  in  faded  silk,  and  taken  for 
kitchen- wenches.  We  are  mad  Sanchos, 
not  mad  Quixotes ;  oui’  eyes  enchant  Doivn- 
wards. 

For  one  instance  only :  has  the  reader 
ever  reflected  on  the  patience,  and  deUhe- 
rate  sublety,  and  unostentatious  wifi,  in- 
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Tolved  in  the  ordinary  process  of  steel 
engraving ;  that  process  of  'which  engravers 
themselves  now  with  doleful  voices  deplore 
the  decline,  and  'with  sorrowful  hearts  ex¬ 
pect  the  extinction,  after  their  o'wn  days  ? 

By  the  way — my  friends  of  the  field  of 
steel, — you  need  fear  nothing  of  the  kind. 
"UTiat  there  is  of  mechanical  in  youi’  work ; 
of  habitual  and  thoughtless,  of  vulgar  or 
ser-vile— for  that,  indeed,  the  time  has  come ; 
the  sun  -will  burn  it  up  for  you,  very  ruth¬ 
lessly  ;  but  what  there  is  of  human  liberty, 
and  of  sanguine  life,  in  finger  and  fancy, 
is  kindred  of  the  sun,  and  quite  inextin¬ 
guishable  by  him.  He  is  the  very  last  of 
di'vinities  who  would  -wish  to  extinguish  it. 
AShth  his  rod  right  hand,  though  full  of 
lightning  coruscation,  he  'will  faithfully  and 
tenderly  clasp  youi’S,  warm  blooded;  you 
■will  see  the  veimiHon  in  the  flesh-shadows 
all  the  clearer ;  but  your  hand  -will  not  be 
■wuthered.  I  tell  you — (dogmatically,  if 
you  like  to  call  it  so,  knowing  it  well) 
— a  square  inch  of  man’s  engraving  is 
worth  all  the  photographs  that  ever  were 
dipped  in  acid  (or  left  half-washed  after¬ 
wards,  which  is  saying  much) — only  it 
must  be  man’s  engraving;  not  machine’s 
engra-ving.  You  have  founded  a  school  on 
patience  and  labour' — only;  That  school 
must  soon  be  extinct.  You  will  have  to 
found  one  on  thought,  which  is  Phoenician 
in  immortality,  and  fears  no  fire.  Believe 
me,  photogi’aphy  can  do  against  line  engrav¬ 
ing  just  what  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax-work 
can  do  against  sculptui’e.  That,  and  no 
more.  You  are  too  timid  in  this  matter; 
you  are  like  Isaac  in  that  picture  of  Mr. 
Schnon-’s  in  the  last  number  of  this  Joui’iial, 
and,  ■with  Teutonically  metaphysical  pre¬ 
caution,  shade  your  eyes  from  the  sun  'with 
your  back  to  it.  Take  corn-age ;  tru-n  yoiu- 
eyes  to  it  in  an  aquiliire  manner ;  put  more 
sunshine  on  j-our  steel,  and  less  bru’r ;  and 
leave  the  photographers  to  their  Phoebus  of 
Magnesium  wire. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  magnesium.  I  honour  it  to  its  utmost 
frei-y  particle  (though  I  think  the  soul  a 
fierier  one) ;  and  I  wish  the  said  magnesium 
all  comfort  and  triumph;  nightly-lodging 
in  light-houses,  and  utter  'vdetory  over  coal 
gas.  Could  Titian  but  have  kno'wn  what 
the  gnomes  who  built  his  dolomite  crags 
above  Cadore  had  mixed  in  the  make  of 
them, —  and  that  one  day — one  night,  I 
mean — his  blue  distances  would  still  be 
seen  pure  blue,  by  light  got  out  of  his  O'wn 
mmrntains  1 

Tnght  oirt  of  limestone — colour  out  of 
coal — and  white  wings  out  of  hot  water ! 
It  is  a  great  age  this  of  om's,  for  traction 
and  extraction,  if  it  only  know  what  to 
extract  from  itself,  or  where  to  drag  itself 
to  I 

But  in  the  meantime  I  want  the  public 
to  admire  this  ])ationco  of  yours,  while  they 
have  it,  and  to  Tinderstand  what  it  has  cost 
to  give  them  even  this,  which  has  to  pass 
away.  We  will  not  take  instance  in  figure 
engraving,  of  which  the  complex  skill  and 
textural  grfidation  by  dot  and  chequer 
inu.st  bo  wholly  incomprehensible  to  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  but  we  will  take  a  ])icce  of  average 
landsca])e  engi’aving,  such  as  is  sent  out  of 
any  gof>d  workshop — the  master  who  puts 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  ])lato  being 
f»f  course  ro.spon.siblo  only  for  the  general 
method,  for  the  sufficient  skill  of  .subordi¬ 
nate  hands,  and  for  the  few  finishing  touches 
if  nece.H.sary.  Wo  will  take,  for  example, 
the  plate  of  Turner’s  ‘  Mercurj’  and  Argus,’ 
cnCTaved  in  this  Journal. 

I  suppose  most  peojtle,  looking  at  such  a 
plate,  fancy  it  is  produced  by  some  simple 
mechanical  artifice,  which  is  to  drawing 


only  what  printing  is  to  'writing.  They 
conclude,  at  aU  events,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  complacent,  sympathetic,  and  helpful 
in  the  nature  of  steel ;  so  that  while  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  may  always  be  considered 
an  achievement  pro'ving  cleverness  in  the 
sketcher,  a  sketch  on  steel  comes  out  by  mere 
favour  of  the  indulgent  metal :  or  perhaps 
they  think  the  plate  is  woven  like  a  piece  of 
pattern  sHk,  and  the  pattern  is  developed  by 
pasteboard  cards  punched  full  of  holes. 
Not  so.  Look  close  at  that  engra'ving — 
imagine  it  to  be  a  dra-wing  in  pen  and  ink, 
and  yourself  required  similarly  to  produce 
its  parallel !  True,  the  steel  point  has  the 
one  advantage  of  not  blotting,  but  it  has 
tenfold  or  twentyfold  disadvantage,  in  that 
you  cannot  slui’,  nor  efiace,  except  in  a  very 
resolute  and  laborious  way,  nor  play  ■with 
it,  nor  even  see  what  you  are  doing  ■with  it 
at  the  moment,  far  less  the  effect  that  is  to 
be.  You  must  feel  what  you  are  doing 
with  it,  and  know  precisely  what  you  have 
got  to  do ;  how  deep — how  broad — how  far 
apart — yoru’  lines  must  be,  &c.  and  &c.  (a 
couple  of  lines  of  &c.s  would  not  be  enough 
to  imply  all  you  must  know).  But  suppose 
the  plate  ivere  only  a  pen  dra'wing :  take 
your  pen — your  finest — and  just  try  to  copy 
the  leaves  that  entangle  the  nearest  cow’s 
head  and  the  head  itself;  remembering 
always  that  the  kind  of  work  required  here 
is  mere  child’s  play  compared  to  that  of 
fine  figui’e  engraving.  Nevertheless,  take  a 
strong  magniftyng  glass  to  this — count  the 
dots  and  lines  that  gradate  the  nostrils  and 
the  edges  of  the  facial  bone ;  notice  how  the 
light  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  the 
stopping  at  its  outline  of  the  coarse  touches 
which  form  the  shadows  under  the  leaves ; 
examine  it  well,  and  then — I  humbly  ask 
of  you — trj"  to  do  a  piece  of  it  yo'ui’self ! 
You  clever  sketcher — you  young  lady  or 
gentleman  of  genius — you  eye-glassed  dilet¬ 
tante  —  you  current  'writer  of  criticism 
royally  plural, — I  beseech  you — do  it  your¬ 
self  ;  do  the  merely  etched  outline  yourself, 
if  no  more.  Look  you, — you  hold  your 
etching  needle  this  way,  as  you  would  a 
pencil,  nearly  ;  and  then,  —  you  scratch 
with  it !  it  is  as  easy  as  lying.  Or  if  you 
think  that  too  difficult,  take  an  easier  piece ; 
— take  either  of  the  light  sprays  of  foliage 
that  rise  against  the  fortress  on  the  right, 
put  your  glass  over  them — look  how  their 
line  outline  is  first  dra'wn,  leaf  by  leaf;  then 
how  the  distant  rock  is  put  in  between, 
with  broken  lines,  mostly  stopping  before 
they  touch  the  leaf-outline,  and — again, 
I  pray  you,  do  it  yourself ;  if  not  on  that 
scale,  on  a  larger.  Go  on  into  the  hollows 
of  the  distant  rock — traverse  its  thickets 
— number  its  towers — count  how  many 
lines  there  are  in  a  laurel  bush — in  an 
arch — in  a  casement :  some  hundi’ed  a'nd 
fifty,  or  two  hundred,  deliberately’  dra'wn 
lines,  you  will  find,  in  every  squai'e  quarter 
of  an  inch; — say  three  thousand  to  the 
inch, — each  'with  skilful  intent  put  in  its 
place  !  and  then  consider  what  the  ordinary 
skotcher’s  work  must  appear  to  the  men 
who  have  been  trained  to  this  ! 

‘  ‘  But  might  not  more  have  been  done  by 
three  thousand  linos  to  a  square  inch  ?  ”  you 
will  perhaps  a.sk.  Well,  possibly.  It  may 
bo  with  lines  as  -with  soldiers :  throe  hun¬ 
dred,  Itnowing  their  work  thoroughly,  may 
bo  stronger  than  three  thousand  less  sure  of 
their  game.  Wo  shall  have  to  press  close 
homo  this  question  about  ntimbers  and 
pui-poso  presently; — it  is  not  the  question 
now.  Supposing  certain  rc.sults  required, 
—  atmospheric  effects,  surface  textui’es, 
transparencies  of  shade,  confusions  of  light, 
— more  could  not  bo  done  with  less.  There 
are  engra-rings  of  this  modern  school,  of 


■which,  with  respect  to  their  particular  aim, 
it  may  be  said,  most  truly,  they  ‘  ‘  cannot  be 
better  done.  ’  ’  Whether  an  engra'ving  should 
aim  at  effects  of  atmosphere,  may  be  dis¬ 
putable  (just  as  also  whether  a  sculptor 
should  aim  at  effects  of  perspective) ;  but  I 
do  not  raise  these  points  to-day.  Admit 
the  aim — let  us  note  the  patience ;  nor  this 
in  engraving  only.  I  have  taken  an  en¬ 
gi’aving  for  my  instance,  but  I  might  have 
taken  any  form  of  Ant.  I  call  upon  aU 
good  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  metal¬ 
workers,  to  bear  -witness  with  me  in  what  I 
now  teU  the  public  in  their  name, — that 
the  same  Fortitude,  the  same  deliberation, 
the  same  perseverance  in  resolute  act — ^is 
needed  to  do  anything  in  Art  that  is 
worthy.  And  why  is  it,  you  workmen, 
that  you  are  silent  always  concerning  your 
toil ;  and  mock  at  us  in  your  hearts,  'within 
that  shrine  at  Eleusis,  to  the  gate  of  which 
you  have  he-wn  your  way  through  so 
deadly  thickets  of  thorn ;  and  leave  us, 
foolish  children,  outside,  in  our  conceited 
thinking  either  that  we  can  enter  it  in 
play,  or  that  we  are  grander  for  not  enter¬ 
ing  ?  Far  more  earnestly  is  it  to  be  asked, 
why  do  you  stoop  to  us  as  you  mock  us  ? 
If  your  secrecy  were  a  noble  one, — if,  in 
that  incommunicant  contempt,  you  -wi-ought 
your  O'wn  work  -with  majesty,  whether 
we  would  receive  it  or  not,  it  were  kindljq 
though  ungraciously,  done;  but  now  you 
make  youi'selves  our  toys,  and  do  our 
childish  -will  in  sei"vile  silence.  If  engrav¬ 
ing  were  to  come  to  an  end  this  day,  and  no 
guided  point  should  press  metal  more,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
that  your  art  would  expii’e  ? — that  those 
plates  in  the  annuals,  and  black  proofs  in 
broad  shop  -windows,  are  of  a  nobly  monu¬ 
mental  character, — ‘  ‘  chalybe  perennius  ?  ”  I 
am  afraid  your  patience  has  been  too  much 
like  yonder  poor  Italian  child’s;  and  over 
that  genius  of  yours,  low  laid  by  the  Matin 
shore,  if  it  expii-ed  so,  the  lament  for 
Ai’chytas  would  have  to  be  sung  again ; — 
“  pulveris  exigui — munera.”  Suppose  you 
were  to  shake  off  the  dust  again !  cleanse 
your  -wings,  like  the  morning  bees  on  that 
Matin  promontory;  rise,  in  noble  impa¬ 
tience,  for  there  is  such  a  thing :  the  Impa¬ 
tience  of  the  Fourth  Cornice. 

“  Cui  buon  voler,  e  giusto  amor  cavalca.” 

Shall  we  try,  together,  to  think  over  the 
meaning  of  that  Haste,  when  the 
mornings  come  ? 

J.  EirsKrsr. 


RECENT  SCIENTIFIC  AIDS  TO  ART. 

ANILINE  AND  COAX-TAE  COLOEES. 

Paet  II. 

Having  in  a  former  article  {vide  p.  25) 
given  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  these  novel  and  beautiful  colours,  and 
also  an  outline  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  pui'ples  and  reds  are  commercially  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  now  proposed  to  continue  the 
same  course  -with  respect  to  the  remaining 
aniline  coloui’s. 

Blues. — The  blue  colours  from  aniline  may 
be  classed  under  three  different  heads : — 

1st.  Blue  colouring  matters  of  a  light 
hue,  resisting  the  action  of  acids,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  that  of  light,  but  decolorised 
by  alkahes ; — such  are  the  coloiu’s  called 
Azuline,  Bleu  de  Lyon,  Bleu  de  Paris,  Opal 
Blue,  and  probably  the  Bleu  de  Mulhouse. 

2nd.  Blue  colouring  matters  gmng  shades 
very  similar  to  those  of  indigo,  offering 
great  resistance  to  light  and  alkalies,  but 
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turning  green  under  the  action  of  acids, 
such  as  Azui’ine. 

3rd.  Blue  colouring  matters  of  a  light 
shade,  but  highly  fugitive,  turning  yellow 
when  in  contact  with  acids,  such  as  that 
produced  by  Mr.  Lauth’s  process. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  notice  how  all 
these  various  kinds  and  shades  of  blue  are 
obtained  from  one  substance,  aniline,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  variety  of  properties 
which  they  present ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  cannot  withstand  the  action  of  light, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
azurine,  are  as  fast  as  indigo ;  again  some, 
such  as  azuhne,  perfectly  resist  the  action  of 
acids,  while  others,  such  as  azurine,  are  modi¬ 
fied  by  it.  These  facts  tend  to  show  that  as 
we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
position  and  properties  of  these  colours,  it 
is  most  likely  we  shall  arrive  at  methods 
by  which  their  defects  will  be  overcome, 
and  perfect  fastness  obtained,  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  substitute  the  brilliancy  of 
the  anihne  colours  for  the  dull  and  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  hues  lu’oduced  by  the 
aid  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 

The  first  aniline  blue  which  was  brought 
into  the  market  was  azuline,  discovered  by 
M.  Mamas,  of  the  firm  of  Guinon,  Mamas, 
and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons.  The  production  of 
this  colour  was  as  interesting,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  its  beauty  was  novel,  and 
the  following  method  of  manufactui’ing  it 
was'  kept  secret  for  a  long  period.  The 
blue  is  produced  by  slowly  oxidising  anihne 
by  means  of  a  substance  called  peonine, 
the  properties  of  which  we  shall  describe 
further  on,  and  the  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  process : — Five  parts  of  peonine  are 
mixed  with  eight  parts  of  anihne,  and  the 
whole  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  several 
hour’s,  until  nearly  all  the  substances  used 
are  transformed  into  the  blue  coloui’ing 
matter.  To  isolate  it,  the  boiled  mass  is 
thrown  into  cold  water,  previously  acidu¬ 
lated  wdth  -vitriol,  which  not  only  neutralises 
the  excess  of  anihne  used,  but  also  keeps 
the  colour  in  an  insoluble  condition.  This 
is  collected,  dried,  and  washed  with  hea^vy 
oils  of  tar,  which  separate  the  insoluble 
resinous  matters.  Lastly,  its  purification  is 
effected  by  washing  the  colour,  first  with 
alkali  and  then  with  acidulated  water.  The 
azuhne  thus  prepared  preseirts  itself  as  a 
reddish  powder  with  a  golden  lustre,  and 
its  alcohohc  or  methyhc  solutions  can  be 
used  by  the  dyer,  for  all  that  is  necessary 
in  using  azuline  to  dye  shk  or  wool,  is  to 
add  some  of  the  above  solutions  to  a  hot 
aqueous  bath  slightly  acidulated  with  vitriol, 
into  which  the  shk  or  wool  is  plunged,  when 
the  blue  dye  becomes  fixed  upon  the 
material. 

The  next  blue  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  was  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Lauth,  of 
Mulhouse,  which  we  shall  notice  presently. 

But  the  light  shades  of  blue  which  have 
had  most  success,  and  are  first  in  favour  with 
dyers  and  printers,  are  those  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  rosaniline  by  means  of 
anhine ;  and  the  folio-wing  is  the  process 
that  has  given  the  best  results,  and  which 
is  still  the  base  of  all  the  methods  now  in 
use  for  producing  these  shades  of  blue.  Mr. 
Girard’s  method  consists  in  heating  for 
several  hour’s,  at  a  temperature  of  329“  Fahr. , 
equal  weights  of  aniline  red  and  aniline, 
when  the  mass  gradually  assumes  first  a 
purple  and  then  a  blue  hue.  The  mass  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  washed  with 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  which  removes  the 
excess  of  aniline  and  a  pui'ple  colour.  The 
insoluble  residue  is  further  purified  by  being 
boiled  several  times  -with  slightly  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  washed  -with 
water,  after  which  a  beautiful  blue  colour 

remains,  only  requii’ing  to  be  dissolved  in 
methylated  alcohol  to  be  ready  for  the  dyer 
or  colour  j^rinter.  But  since  the  date  of 
this  patent  (1861)  great  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  production  of  this  blue, 
chiefly  consisting  in  employing  the  acetate 
of  rosaniline  instead  of  the  chloride,  and 
strong  acetic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric. 
Thus  Mr.  E.  0.  Nicholson  describes  his 
process  to  be  as  follows  : — Twenty  pounds  of 
rosaniline  are  mixed  -with  four’  pints  of 
crystallisable  acetic  acid,  and  to  these  are 
added  60  lbs.  of  aniline,  the  whole  being 
then  boiled  for  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
the  temperature  gradually  rising  to  360“, 
when  the  formation  of  the  blue  colo-ur  is 
completed.  Four’  pints  of  the  same  ciys- 
tallisable  acetic  acid  are  added,  -with  twenty 
pints  of  methylated  alcohol.  To  remove 
from  the  blue  colour’  any  shade  of  purple 
-with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  it  is  heated 
with  several  times  its  weight  of  strong 
vitriol,  which  cHssolves  the  purple  colour. 
The  blue,  when  washed  and  dissolved 
in  methylated  alcohol,  constitutes  the 
splendid  colour  called  opal  blue.  Some 
manrrfacturers  of  opal  blue  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  add  to  the  mixture  of  acetate  of 
rosaniline  and  aniline  a  few  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  enhances  greatly  the 
rapid  formation  of  a  fine  shade  of  blue.  It 
would  also  appear  that  a  fine  blue  can  be 
jn’oduced  by  heating  together  at  a  tem- 
irerature  of  320“  a  mixture  of  arseniate  of 
rosaniline,  acetate  of  soda,  and  aniline.  In 
this  case  arseniate  of  soda  is  produced,  and 
the  acetate  of  rosaniline  is  reduced  by  the 
aniline  as  in  the  above  case.  The  blue 
colour  is  then  purified  by  treating  it  suc¬ 
cessively  -with  strong  muriatic  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids.  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  and 
Nicholson  have  lately  introduced  a  very 
beautiful  dark  pui’ple  blue  coloru’,  called 
Toluidine  blue,  discovered  by  Dr.  Hofmann. 
It  is  produced  by  a  process  differing  from 
that  just  described  only  in  the  use  of  tolui¬ 
dine  instead  of  aniline,  and  Dr.  Hofmann 
has  proved  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  this  latter  colour  is  absolutely  analogous 
with  that  of  opal  blue.  Owing  to  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  the  introduction 
of  these  colours,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  the  light  blue  shades 
of  anihne  with  shellac,  oleic  acid,  &c., 
which  reduce  or  remove  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  from  rosaniline,  and  act  as  aniline 
on  that  substance. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  outhne 
of  the  dark  blue  shades  yielded  by  anihne. 

M.  Fritsche,  a  celebrated  Eussian  che¬ 
mist,  observed  during  some  of  his  researches 
on  this  substance,  the  production  of  a  dark 
blue  compound,  which  he  prepared  by 
mixing  togecher  an  alcohohc  solution  of  a 
salt  of  anihne  together  with  one  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  After  a 
short  time  a  dark  blue  precipitate  was  pro¬ 
duced,  which  underwent  no  change  under 
the  action  of  alkalies,  but  became  green 
under  that  of  acids.  The  insolubility  of 
this  substance  in  aU  solvents  prevented  its 
being  used  as  a  dyeing  material.  Messrs. 
Emile  Kopp  and  Hofmann  also  observed 
the  production  of  this  substance ;  but  its 
application  to  the  fibres  of  cotton,  wool,  , 
and  silk  was  ultimately  effected  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means : — The  production  of  the 
colour  on  cotton  resulted  fi’om  passing 
the  goods  through  a  solution  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  then  printing  on  it  a  thickened 
solution  of  acid  chloride  of  aniline,  when, 
strange  to  say,  from  this  coloiuless  com-  ^ 
pound  a  green  colom-  gradually  appeared, 
to  transform  which  into  a  dark  blue  it  was 
simply  necessary  to  pass  the  piece  thi’ough  a 
solution  of  bichi'omate  of  potash.  When  it 

is  intended  to  apply  the  whole  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  above  enumerated  to  silk  or  woollen 
goods,  they  are  mixed  together,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gum  added  to  prevent  the  blue 
substance  separating  from  the  mixture.  H 
pieces  of  wool  or  silk  are  passed  through  this 
mixture  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  air, 
they  -undergo  the  change  above  described.  I 
shall  again  refer  to  this  colour  of  aniline  in 
my  article  on  calico  printing,  as  it  is  -used 
to  obtain  a  very  dark  blue  almost  identical 
with  black,  in  that  branch  of  manufacture. 

With  respect  to  the  third  class  of  blues, 
although  they  have  vei-y  little  commercial 
value,  still  the  cruious  processes  which  have 
been  de-vised  for  their  production  render 
them  interesting.  Thus  Mr.  Lauth  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  beautiful  blue  colour  by 
reducing  azaleiae  or  the  nitrate  of  rosani¬ 
line  by  various  organic  compounds,  such 
as  aldehyde  (a  substance  produced  by  the 
oxydation  of  vinous  alcohol),  benzoyl, 
acetyle,  and  many  of  the  natural  essences. 
These  reactions  are  interesting,  as  they  show 
that  rosaniline  can  produce  a  blue  colour, 
either  by  reduction  as  in  the  above  case, 
or  by  substituting  for  a  part  of  its  hydrogen 
some  organic  radicals,  as  is  the  case  -with 
opal  and  toluidine  blues.  These  facts  acq-oire  j 
additional  interest  since  Dr.  Hofmann  has 
succeeded  in  substituting  ether  for  part  of 
the  hydi’ogen  in  aniline,  as  sho-wn  in  my 
former  article  when  speaking  of  Primula 
Pm’ple. 

Aniline  Yellow. — It  is  well  kno-wn  to 
the  manufactiu’ers  of  aniline  red  that  at 
the  same  time  this  colour  is  produced,  a 
large  portion  of  a  resinous  substance  of 
feebly  basic  properties  is  foi’med,  from 
which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  succeeded  in  iso¬ 
lating  a  fine  yellow  coloimng  matter,  called 
Phosjihine.  This  substance  has  been  studied 
by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  named  by  him  Chi’y- 
saniline,  from  the  fact  of  its  imparting  to 
silk  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour’,  which 
is  easily  obtained  by  simply  dipping  the 
fibres  into  a  methylated  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  colour’.  Dr.  Hofmann  represents  this 
substance  when  pui’e  to  be  in  the  form  of 
a  finely  di-vided  yellow  powder,  closely  re¬ 
sembling  freshly  precipitated  chromate  of 
lead,  perfectly  uncrystalhsable,  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  water.  Chrj’saniline,  like  aU  the 
other  colours  from  aniline,  is  an  organic 
base  or  alkaloid — that  is  to  say,  a  substance 
susceptible  of  combination  with  acids,  and 
forming  well  defined  salts. 

Aniline  Oreen. — Among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  coloru’s  obtained  Lom  anihne,  not  the 
least  interesting  is  a  green  called  Yiridine, 
not  only  because  its  beauty  and  intensitj" 
are  considerably  increased  by  artificial 
fight,  but  also  because  it  is  the  first  arti¬ 
ficial  green  ever  produced.  No  doubt  oiu’ 
readers  are  aware  that  we  possess  many 
reds,  blues,  yellows,  &c.,  but  the  only  green 
hitherto  known  (before  -vii’idine)  was  one 
imported  from  China  in  the  year  1852, 
imder  the  name  of  Lo-Kao.  This  green 
also  possessed  the  property  of  remaining 
green  in  artificial  fight,  which  gave  it  snch 
a  value  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lyons  offered  a  largo  sum  of  money  to  any 
person  who  could  find  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  in  Europe,  and  adjudged  the 
rew’ard  to  M.  Chai-vin,  of  Lyons,  who  pre¬ 
pared  it  fi’om  a  plant  called  Ehamnus  Cat/iar- 
ticus.  I  may  fiu’ther  add,  whilst  on  this 
subject,  that  Lo-Kao  presents  a  property 
most  exceptional  amongst  vegetable  coloru’- 
ing  matters,  -viz. ,  that  of  producing,  rmder 
the  influence  of  various  re-agents,  the  seven 
colour's  of  the  spectrum. 

The  best  method  which  I  am  acquainted 
-with  for  producing  -viridine  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — M.  Usebe,  the  discoverer  of  it,  mixes 
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the  acid  siiljihate  of  aniline  with  a  substance 
called  aldehyde,  and  after  a  short-time;  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  houi’s,  a  dark  greenish 
blue  colom’  is  produced.  The  whole  is  then 
diluted  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  carried  to  the  boil,  and  hyposulphite  of 
soda  is  gradually  added,  when  a  beautiful 
green  colour  is  produced,  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  the  liquor  can  be  at  once  used 
bj"  the  dyer  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  silk 
or  wool. 

Colours  from  Napthnlme. — ^Napthaline  is 
a  white,  solid,  crystalline  substance,  having 
a  very  pimgent  odoui’ ;  and  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  quantities  during  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  tar,  and  especially  from  Newcastle 
coal,  and  also  as  it  is  a  refuse  product  which 
to  the  present  time  has  received  no  com¬ 
mercial  api^lication,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  several  chemists  to  introduce  into 
arts  and  manufactui’es  the  beautiful  colours 
which  this  substance  is  susceptible  of  giving, 
when  it  is  submitted  to  various  chemical 
reactions.  iUthough  these  attempts  have 
not  hitherto  been  commercially  successful, 
still  the  cheapness  of  the  first  material,  and 
the  great  brilliancy  of  the  colours  generated, 
induce  us  to  record  here  a  few  facts  respect¬ 
ing  it. 

It  was  known  as  far  back  as  1840-1841, 
when  Laurent  published  his  remarkable 
researches  on  this  substance,  that  naptha¬ 
line  j-ielded  fine  colours  under  the  action  of 
certain  re -agents,  but  this  received  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  until  the  success¬ 
ful  apphcation  of  aniline  colour’s  called  them 
into  public  notice,  Mr.  Streckner  had  shown 
that  napthaline  was  susceptible  of  yielding 
products  which,  in  their  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  were  similar  or  identical  Avith  those 
which  could  be  obtained  from  alizarine,  the 
colour-giving  principle  of  madder  roots. 
These  facts  were  further  corroborated  by 
some  A'aluable  researches  made  by  Dr.  E. 
Schrmckon  the  latter  subject.  Further,  in 
18G1,  M.  Z.  Eoussin  startled  the  scientific 
world  by  declaring  that  he  believed  he  had 
discovered  tlie  means  of  making  alizarine 
from  napthaline,  a  belief  which  derived 
strfmgth  fr’om  his  obsei^ution  that  on  dip¬ 
ping  cloth,  mordanted  as  it  would  be  for 
madder  dyeing,  into  a  solution  of  the  colour 
he  had  obtained  from  napthaline,  similar 
shades  of  colour  were  produced.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him  and  for  this  country,  the 
colours  were  found  on  closer  examination 
to  bo  infer  ior  to  those  of  alizarine,  and  also 
not  t<;  be  fast,  the  possession  of  this  latter 
(juality  being,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
chi(4’  characteristics  of  madder  colours. 
The  .simple  itrocess  devised  by  M.  Eoussin 
tf)  pi’oduce  his  colour  was  to  dissolve 
slowly  Itinitro  napthaline  in  concentrated 
snljihuric  acid,  and  Avhen  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  rnixtirrc  had  Ireen  gradually 
rai.si;d  to  to'  add  slowly  granulated 

ziiKr,  when  a  red  colouring  matter  was 
gradually  j-roduced.  To  obtain  this  it  was 
-'‘implj’  necessary  to  dilute  the  liqiror  with 
water,  Ijoil,  and  filter,  when  M.  Eoussin’s 
K)- called  alizai’ino  se])ai’ated  itself  in  the 
fonn  of  line  red  or  orange  coloured  cry.stals. 

Mr.  W.  A.  1-erkin  has  devoted  of  late 
much  time  and  labour  in  endeavouring  to 
apply,  comiiKircially,  najjthaline  colours, 
and  ha.s  ])rrbli.she<l  some  intere, sting  papers 
f)n  tlu!  preparutifm  and  ju’ojjerties  of  several 
of  them.  Thus  he  has  de.sciibed  the  corn- 
ji'.dtion  and  ch.'ii'acteristics  of  idtrosona'i)- 
th'iliii,  which  is  a  crj'stalline,  dark-colorri’cd 
substance’,  of  a  greenish  metallic  reflection, 
that,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  assumes 
.'I  mo.t  beautiful  j)Ui-i)le  or  A'iolct  colour,  as 
fine  a:  any  f)f  the  anilines  when  an  acid  is 
ridded.  I'mt  what  rt.-nders  this  colour  irse- 
le  in  pracricc  is,  that  if  silk  is  dyed  with 
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it,  when  dipped  in  water,  it  immediately 
loses  its  fine  purple  hue. 

Napthylanrine  is  a  product  which  is  to 
napthahne  what  aniline  is  to  benzine,  and 
has  been  much  experimented  on  of  late 
years,  as  a  colour- producing  material. 
Although  Mr.  H.  Brunner  succeeded,  in 
1861,  in  obtaining  from  this  coloru’less,  crys- 
talhne  substance  of  most  noxious  odom’,  a 
very  fine  violet  colour,  still  the  difficulties 
attending  its  production  were  so  great,  as 
to  necessitate  its  abandonment. 

M.  du  Wilde  published  also,  about  the 
same  period,  a  method  of  producing  a  purple 
from  najrthylamine,  substituting  nitrate  of 
mercury  for  the  arsenic  acid  employed  by 
M.  Brunner.  M.  Eoussin,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  has  also  found  that  if  silk  or  wool  is 
dipped  in  a  colourless  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chlorate  of  napthylamine,  and  then  into  a 
colourless  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a 
beautiful  scarlet  colour  is  produced  on  the 
fibre ;  but  what  has  prevented  the  use  of 
this  remarkable  colour',  which  resists  the 
action  of  light,  acid,  and  alkalies,  is,  that 
when  the  silk  is  washed  to  remove  excess 
of  acids,  the  colour  loses  its  beauty.  Lastly, 
M.  Mamas,  of  Lyons,  has  found  that 
napthylamine  can  be  substituted  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  aniline  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
azuline  blue. 

Notwithstanding  the  failures  hitherto  to 
adapt  napthaline  colours  to  commercial 
requirements,  still  the  progress  of  chemical 
science  is  such  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  very  few  years  will  certainly  see 
these  colours  used  in  competition  with  those 
of  aniline. 

F.  Ceace  Caevekt. 


MADEMOISELLE  ROSA  BONHEUR’S 
‘  LABODRAGE  NIYERNAIS.’ 

This  picture,  the  irroperty  of  the  French 
Government,  was  repeated  by  MademoiseUe 
Bonheur  for  Count  Orloff,  and  the  replica 
is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  French  Gallery 
in  Pall  Mall.  A  painting  so  well  known 
scarcely  requires  description ;  but  as  there 
are  many  persons  who  have  not  seen  it,  it 
may  be  well  to  say,  that  it  shows  principally 
a  yoke  of  six  oxen  with  two  men  ploughing ; 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  secondary  and 
similar  aggroupment.  They  are  working  on 
an  old  pastui’e,  and  the  ploughshare  turns 
up  the  soil  in  heavy  masses ;  indeed,  these 
markings  and  forms  we  have  always  re¬ 
garded  as  so  positive  as  almost  to  supersede 
the  oxen ;  but  this  may  not  be  generally 
felt.  For  a  man  the  picture  would  have 
been  a  marvellous  production,  but  for  a 
woman  it  is  more  than  that.  The  power 
and  self-reliance  of  the  artist  are  shown  not 
more  in  what  she  presents  than  in  what 
she  omits — objects  appropriate  to  such  a 
scene  which  are  “  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.”  The  eyes  and  forms  of  the  oxen  do 
not  indicate  what  we  call  breeding,  but  the 
animals  possess  vast  strength,  and  their 
movement  shows  they  are  drawing  by  their 
weight.  This,  with  many  other  facts,  sets 
forth  without  the  slightest  ostentation  an 
amount  of  studious  inquii-y  rare  even 
among  animal  painters.  With  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  concentrate  the  entire  attention 
on  the  oxen,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
landscape  to  divert  the  eye  :  even  the  sun¬ 
light  is  expressed  more  hy  shadow  than 
by  light.  The  ‘  Labourage  Nivernais  ’  is 
one  of  the  grandest  cattle  pictures  that  have 
over  been  produced.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Mademoiselle  Bonheur  will  not  hereafter 
equal  it,  liut  it  may  bo  alliimcd  she  wiU 
never  excel  it. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

EKOM  THE  PICTHRE  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OE  THE  PUBLISHEE. 

AKKEST  OF  A  PEASANT  EOYALIST— BRITTANY, 
1793. 

F.  Goodali,  R.A.,  Painter.  E.  Goodall,  Engraver. 

Brittany  is  not  much  visited  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  artist,  and  less,  perhaps,  than  most 
other  foreign  countries  easy  of  access,  hy 
the  English  tourist.  It  is  easier  to  account 
for  the  latter  fact  than  the  foimer,  hecause 
this  part  of  France  has  fewer  attractions 
for  the  mere  idler  than  any  other ;  and, 
although  the  condition  of  the  people  has 
greatly  improved  since  Mrs.  Charles  Stodart 
pubhshed;  in  1820,  her  travels  there,  the 
picture  she  drew  of  them  is  still  sufficiently 
true  at  this  time' to  deter  visitors  in  any 
considerable  number.  “  The 'Bretons,”  she 
wi’ites,  ‘  ‘  dwell  in  huts  generally  bruit  of 
mud ;  men,  pigs,  and  children  live  together 
without  distinction,  in  their  cabins  of  accu¬ 
mulated  filth  and  misery.  The  people  are, 
indeed,  dirty  to  a  loathed  excess ;  and  to 
this  may  be  attributed  their  unhealthy  and 
even  cadaverous  aspect.  Their  manners 
are  as  wild  and  savage  as  their  appearance ; 
the  only  indication  they  exhibit  of  mingling 
at  all  with  ci'vilised  creatru’es  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  they  meet  you  they  bow  their  heads  or 
take  off  their  hats  in  token  of  respect.  .  .  . 
In  some  parts  of  Brittany  the  men  wear  a 
goat-skin  dress,  and  look  not  unlike  Defoe’s 
description  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  furry 
part  of  the  dress  is  worn  outside ;  it  is  made 
with  long  sleeves,  and  falls  nearly  helow 
the  knees.  Their  long  shaggy  hair  hangs 
dishevelled  about  their  shoulders,  the  head 
being  covered  by  a  broad  flapped  straw  or 
beaver  hat.  Some  few  of  the  Bretons  go 
without  shoes  or  stockings ;  but  the  gene- 
ralify  wear  sabots  (wooden  shoes),  and 
thrust  straw  into  them  to  prevent  the  foot 
being  rubbed  by  the  pressure  of  ■  the  wood. 
....  The  women  who  appear  tolerably 
respectable,  and  are  dressed  decently  in 
their  singular  costume,  look  florid  and 
healthy ;  while  those  attired  in  the  ragged 
garments  bear  a  squaHd  and  meagre  as¬ 
pect.” 

Mr.  Goodall  has  visited  Brittany  more 
than  once  or  twice,  but  not,  we  beheve, 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and  has 
painted  several  pictures,  the  materials  of 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the  country. 
That  forming  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
engraving  is  one  of  them ;  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  in  1855.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  great  French  Revolution,  the  Bretons 
inhabiting  the  remote  rural  districts  espe¬ 
cially  adhered  to  the  royal  cause ;  they 
were  a  simple-minded  race,  concerning 
themselves  little  with  politics,  and  loyal  to 
their  sovereign.  The  pictui’e  represents  the 
arrest  of  one  of  these  peasants  by  two 
soldiers  of  the  republic  :  the  man  has  evi¬ 
dently  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  royalty, 
for  the  scythe,  resting  against  an  upright 
beam  of  the  cottage,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  weapon  of  war,  and  he  has  snatched 
up  a  sickle,  on  the  entrance  of  the  soldiers, 
to  defend  himself.  The  wife  mshes  forward 
and  implores  his  release;  while  an  aged 
couple,  the  parents,  probably,  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  younger  pair,  have  possessed 
themselves  of  their  grandchildren,  and  look 
on  the  proceedings  with  horror  and  dismay. 
We  scarcely  remember  a  picture  by  Mr. 
Goodall  which  shows  so  just  a  claim  to  the 
I  title  of  an  actual  historical  subject  as  this; 

the  story  is  most  impressively  and  clearly 
I  sustained,  the  composition  well  arranged, 
and  the  treatment  broad  in  execution. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  Hi.story  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  everj'  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — I)R.  .Ioitnson. 

THEODORE  HOOK, 


iHEODOEE  Edward 
Hook  was  born  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Bed¬ 
ford  Square,  on  the 
22nd  September,  1788. 
His  father  was  a  musical 
composer, who  “enjoyed 
in  has  time  success  and 
celebrity.”  His  elder 
brother,  James, wasDean 
of  Worcester,  whose  son 
is  the  present  learned 
and  eloquent  Dean  of  Chichester.  The 
mother  was  an  accomplished  lady,  and  also 
an  author. 

The  natm’al  talent  of  Theodore  was,  there¬ 
fore,  early  ntu’sed :  unfortunately,  the  Green 


Room  was  the  too  frequent  “  study  ”  of  the 
youth,  for  his  father’s  fame  and  income 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  composition 
of  operetta  songs,  for  which  Theodore 
usually  wrote  the  libretta.  When  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  produced  perhaps 
thirty  farces,  and  in  1808  gave  birth  to  a 
novel.  Those  who  remember  the  two  great 
actors  of  a  long  period,  Mathews  and 
Liston,  will  bo  at  no  loss  to  comprehend 
the  popularity  of  Hook’s  farces,  for  these 
eminent  men  were  his  “  props.” 

In  1812,  when  his  finances  were  low,  and 
the  chances  of  increasing  them  limited,  and 
when,  perhaps,  also  his  constitution  had 
been  tried  by  “excesses,”  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Accountant-General  and 


Treasurer  at  the  Mauritius — a  post  with  an 
income  of  £2,000  a  year.  Hook  seems  to 
have  derived  his  qualification  for  this  office 
from  his  antipathy  to  arithmetic,  and  his 
utter  unfitness  for  business.  The  result 
might  have  been  easily  foresseen :  in  1819 
he  returned  to  England;  the  cause  being 
indicated  by  his  veiy  famous  pun.  When 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape  expressed  to  him 
a  hope  that  he  was  not  returning  because 
of  ill-health.  Hook  “regretted”  to  say 
‘  ‘  they  think  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  chest.”  He  was  found  guilty  of  ovdng 
£12,000  to  the  government,  yet  he  was 
“without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket;”  if 
public  funds  had  been  abstracted,  he  was 
none  the  richer,  and  there  was  certainlj^  ncj 
suspicion  that  the  money  had  been  dis¬ 
honestly  advantageous  to  him.  Although 
kept  for  years  in  hot  water,  battling  with 
the  Treasury,  it  was  not  until  1 823  that  the 
penalty  was  exacted — some  time  after  the 
John  Bull  had  made  him  a  host  of  enemies. 
Of  course,  as  he  could  not  pay  in  purse,  he 
was  doomed  to  “pay  in  person.”  ^Cfter 
.spencbng  some  months,  “pleasantly,”  at  a 
dreary  sponging  house  in  Shoe  Lane,  where 
there  was  ever  “  an  agreeable  prospect, 
Ixirring  the  windows,”  he  was  removed  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Bench,  residing  there  a 
year,  being  “discharged  from  custody”  in 
1825.  While  in  the  “  Rules”  he  was  under 
veiy  little  restraint,  being  almost  as  much 
in  society  as  ever,  taking  special  care  not 
to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  creditors,  who 
might  have  “pounced”  upon  him,  and 
made  the  marshal  responsible  for  the  debt. 
The  danger  was  less  in  Hook’s  case  than  in 
that  of  others,  for  his  principal  “  detaining 
creditor  ”  was  the  King. 

I  remember  his  telling  me  that  during 
his  “  confinement”  in  the  Rules,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who,  while 
a  prisoner  there,  paid  a  visit  to  India.  The 
story  is  this — the  gentleman  called  one 
morning  on  the  marshal,  who  said,  “  Mr. 
So-and-So,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  you  for  a  long  time.”  “No  wonder,” 
was  the  answer,  “for  since  you  saw  me 
last  I  have  been  to  India.”  In  reply  to  a 
look  of  astonished  inquiiy  he  explained, 
‘  ‘  I  knew  my  affairs  there  were  so  intricate 
and  involved,  that  no  one  but  myself  could 
unravel  them,  so  I  ran  the  risk  and  took 
my  chance.  I  am  back  with  ample  funds 
to  pay  all  my  debts,  and  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably  for  the  rest  of  my  days.”  Mr.  Hook 
(bd  not  say  if  the  gentleman  had  obtained 
from  his  securities  a  license  for  what  he 
had  done ;  but  the  anecdote  illustrates  the 
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extreme  laxitj^  enjoj'ed  by  prisoners  in 
“  the  Rules,”  which  extended  to  several 
streets,  as  compared  with  the  doleful  in¬ 
carceration  to  which  poor  debtors  were  sub¬ 
jected,  who,  in  those  days,  often  had  their 
miserable  homes  in  a  jail  for  debts  that 
might  have  been  paid  by  shillings. 


He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Putney,  | 
from  which  he  removed  to  a  “  mansion  ”  in  ' 
Cleveland  Row,  but  subsequentljrto  EuDiaui, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed, 
and  where  he  died.  The  house  at  Fulham 
was  a  small  detached  cottage.  It  is  of 
this  cottage  that  Lockhart  says,  “  We 


doubt  if  its  interior  was  ever  seen  by  half 
a  dozen  people  besides  the  old  confidential 
worshippers  of  Bull’s  Mouth.” 

Hook  resided  here  in  comparative  obscui’itj’. 
It  gave  him  a  pleasant  prospect  of  Putney 
Bridge,  and  of  Putney  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  As  the  Thames  flowed  past  the 
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bottom  of  bis  small  and  narrow  garden,  he 
had  a  perpetually  cheerful  and  changing 
■view  of  the  many  gay  passers-by  in  boats, 
and  yachts,  and  steamboats.  The  only 
room  of  the  cottage  I  e'ver  saw  was  some¬ 
what  coarsely  furnished ;  a  few  prints  hung 
on  the  walls,  but  there  was  no  e-vidence  of 
those  suggestive  refinements  which  substi¬ 
tute  intellectual  for  animal  gratifications, 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  domicile 
that  becomes  necessarily  a  workshop. 

Hook’s  love  of  practical  joking  seems  to 
have  commenced  early.  Almost  of  that 
character  was  his  well-kno’mi  answer  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  at  Oxford,  when  asked 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles — “  Oh  certainly,  to 
fortj’  of  them,  if  you  please  and  his  once 
meeting  the  proctor  dressed  in  his  robes, 
who,  ha-ving  questioned  him,  “Pray,  sir, 
are  you  a  member  of  this  university?” 
received  a  re^dy,  “Xo,  sir;  pray  are  you?” 

In  the  memoirs  of  Charles  Mathews,  by 
his  -widow,  abundant  anecdotes  are  recorded 
of  these  j^ractical  j  okes ;  but  in  fact,  ‘  ‘  Gilbert 
Gurney,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
autobiographjq  is  full  of  them.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ham,  his  biographer,  also  relates  several,  and 
states  that  when  a  young  man,  he  had  a 
“museum”  containing  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  knockers,  sign-paintings,  bar¬ 
bers’  poles,  and  cocked  hats,  gathered 
together  during  his  ‘  ‘  predatory  adventures ;  ’  ’ 
but  its  most  attractive  object  was  “a 
gigantic  Highlander,”  looted  from  the  shop- 
door  of  a  tobacconist  on  a  dark,  foggy 
night.  These  “  enteiqirises  of  great  pith 
and  moment  ”  are  detailed  by  himself  in 
full.  The  most  “glorious”  of  them  has 
been  often  told — how  he  sent  through  the 
post  some  “  fom- thousand ”  letters,  inviting 
on  a  given  day  a  huge  assemblage  of  visitors 
to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  fortime,  li-ving  at 
.j4,  Berners  Street,  beginning  with  a  dozen 
sweeps  at  daybreak — including  lawyers, 
doctors,  upholsterers,  jewellers,  coal-mer¬ 
chants,  linen-drapers,  artists,  even  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  whose  behoof  a  special 
temptation  was  invented.  In  a  word,  there 
was  no  conceivable  trade,  profession,  or 
calling  that  was  not  summoned  to  augment 
the  crowd  of  foot  passengers  and  carriages 
by  which  the  street  was  thronged  from 
dawn  till  midnight,  while  Hook  and  a  friend 
enjoyed  the  confusion  fr(jm  a  room  opposite.  * 
Lockhart,  in  the  “  (Quarterly,”  states  that 
the  hoax  was  merely  the  result  of  a  wager 
that  Hook  would  in  one  week  make  the 
quiet  dwelling  the  most  famous  house  in 
all  London.  Mr.  Barham  affirms  that  the 
lady,  >rrs.  Tottenham,  had,  in  some  way  or 
other,  fallen  under  the  disi)lea.siire  of  “  the 
formidable  trio  ” — Mr.  Hook  and  two  un- 
nameil  fi  iends. 

1 1  is  conversation  was  an  unceasing  .stream 
of  wit,  of  which  he  was  profuse,  as  if  he 
knew  the  source  to  be  inexhaustible.  He 
never  koj)!  it  for  display,  or  for  company, 
or  for  tho.se  who  knew  its  value — wit  was 
indeed  as  natural  to  hiin,  as  commonplace 
to  coinmonjilace  characters.  It  was  not 
only  in  j)uns,  in  rej)artees,  in  lively  retorts, 
in  Hj)arkling  sentences,  in  brilliant  illustra¬ 
tions,  or  in  apt  or  exciting  anecdote,  this 
faculty  was  df;veloped.  I  have  known  him 
.string  tf)gether  a  nunibcr  of  gi-aceful  ver.ses 
— ever}’  one  of  which  was  fine  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  admirable  in  jioint — at  a  moment’s 
rK)tice,  on  a  subjf:ct  the  most  inauspicious, 
and  apparently  impossible  either  to  wit  or 
rhyme  ;  yet  with  aii  effect  that  delighted  a 
party,  and  might  have  borne  the  test  of 
criticism  the  most  severe.  These  ver.ses  he 

*  In  “  flilbf-rt  fliirnoy,”  Ilonk  makea  Daly  aay — “I  am 
the  man  ;  I  did  it ;  fur  oriKinality  of  thought  and  desipi,  I 
d'>  think  that  was  perfect.” 


usually  sung  in  a  sort  of  recitative  to  some 
tune  -with  which  all  were  familiar;  and  if 
a  piano  were  at  hand,  he  accompanied  him¬ 
self  -with  a  gentle  strain  of  music. 

Mrs.  Mathews  relates  that  she  was 
present  once  when  Hook  dined  -with  the 
Drury  Lane  company,  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Sheridan  in  honour  of  his  return  for 
Westminster.  The  guests  were  numerous, 
yet  he  made  a  verse  upon  eveiy  person  in 
the  room  :  ‘  ‘  every  action  was  turned  to 
account ;  every  circumstance,  the  look,  the 
gesture,  or  any  other  accidental  effects, 
served  as  occasion  for  wit.”  Sheridan  was 
astonished  at  his  extraordinary  faculty,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  have  imagined 
such  power  possible  had  he  not  witnessed  it. 

People  used  to  give  him  subjects  the  most 
unpromising,  to  test  his  powers.  Thus 
Campbell  records  that  he  once  supplied  him 
with  a  theme,  “  Pepper  and  Salt,”  and  that 
he  amply  seasoned  the  song  with  both.* 

I  was  present  when  this  rare  faculty  was 
put  to  even  a  more  severe  test  at  a  party  at 
Mr.  Jerdan’s,  at  Grove  House,  Brompton — 
a  house  long  since  removed,  to  make  room 


for  Ovington  Square.  It  was  a  large 
supper  party,  and  many  men  and  women 
of  mark  were  present ;  for  the  Literary 
Gazette  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
worshipped  by  all  aspirants  for  fame,  and 
courted  even  by  those  whose  laurels  had 
been  won ;  while  its  editor,  be  his  short¬ 
comings  what  they  may,  was  then,  as  he 
ever  was,  ready  with  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  needed  help — a  lenient  critic,  a  gene¬ 
rous  sympathiser,  who  preferred  pushing  a 
dozen  forward  to  thrusting  one  back. 

Hook,  having  been  asked  for  his  song, 
and,  as  usual,  demanding  a  theme,  one  of 
the  guests,  either  facetious  or  malicious, 
called  out,  “Take  Yates’s  big  nose”  (Yates, 
the  actor,  was  of  the  party).  To  any  one 
else  such  a  subject  would  have  been  appal¬ 
ling.  Not  so  to  Hook ;  he  rose,  glanced  once 
or  twice  round  the  table,  and  chaunted  (so  to 
speak)  a  series  of  verses,  perfect  in  r^hm 
and  rhyme,  the  incapable  theme  being  dealt 
with  in  a  marvellous  spirit  of  fun,  humour, 
serious  comment,  and  absolute  philosophy, 
utterly  inconceivable  to  those  who  had 
never  heard  the  marvellous  impro-risatore ; 
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eachjverse  describing  something  which  the 
world  considered  great,  but  which  became 
small  when  placed  in  comparison  with 

“  Yates’s  big  nose !” 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  Hook, 
and  my  astonishment  was  unbounded.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  the  song  was 
improvised;  but  I  had  afterwards  ample 
reason  to  know  that  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  difficulties  was  with  him  by  no  means 
rare. 

I  had  once]  a  glorious  day  with  him  on 
the  Thames,  fishing  in  a  punt  on  the  river, 
opjto.site  the  “  Swan,”  at  Thames  Ditton. 
Hook  was  in  good  health  and  good  spirits, 
and  brimful  of  mirth.  Ho  loved  the  angler’s 
craft,  though  ho  seldom  enjoyed  it;  ho 
spoke  -with  something  like  affection  of  a 
long  ago  time,  when  bobbing  for  roach  at 
the  foot  of  Fulham  Bridge,  the  fishei’man 
perpetually  raising  or  lowering  his  float, 
according  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

*  Campbell  thus  writCH  of  Hook  in  1812; — “  yesterday 
an  improvisatore— a  wonderful  (feature  of  the  name  of 
Ilo.'jk— sang  some  extempore  songs,  not  to  ray  admiration, 
but  to  my  astonishment.  1  prescribed  a  subject,  ‘Pepper 
and  Salt,’  and  he  seasoned  the  impromptu  with  both — very 
truly  Attic  salt.” 


Yes,  it  was  a  glorious  day  !  A  record  of 
his  “sayings  and  doings,”  from  early 
morn  to  set  of  sun,  would  fill  a  goodly 
volume.  It  was  a  fine  summer  day.  Fishing 
on  the  Thames  is  lazy  fishing,  the  gudgeons 
bite  freely,  but  there  is  little  labour  in 
“landing”  them:  it  is  the  perfection  of 
the  dolce-far-niente,  giiung  leism’e  for  talk, 
and  frequent  desire  for  refreshment.  In  a 
punt,  at  all  events,  though  not  by  the  river 
side,  idle  time  is  idly  spent ;  but  the  wit 
and  fun  of  Mr.  Hook  that  day  might  have 
delighted  a  hundred  by-sitters,  and  it  was  a 
grief  to  me  that  I  was  the  only  listener — 
Hook  and  I — to  borrow  a  pun  that  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  another,  upon  another 
occasion.  Hook  then  conceived — probably 
then  made — the  verses  he  afterwards  gave 
me  for  the  New  Monthly,  entitled  “  The 
Swan  at  Ditton.” 

The  last  time  I  saw  Hook  was  at  Priors 
Bank,  Fulham,  where  his  neighboui’s, 
Mr.  Baylis  and  Mr.  Whitmore,  had  given 
an  “  entertainment,”  the  leading  feature 
being  an  amateur  play,  for  which,  by  the 
way,  I  -wrote  the  prologue.  Hook  was  then 
in  his  decadence,  in  broken  health,  his 
animal  spirits  gone,  the  cup  of  life  drained 
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to  the  dregs.  It  was  morning  before  the 
guests  departed,  yet  Hook  remained  to  the 
last,  and  a  light  of  other  days  brightened 
his  features  as  he  opened  the  piano,  and 
began  a  recitative.  The  theme  was,  of 
course,  the  occasion  that  had  brought  the 
party  together ;  and  perhaps  he  never,  in 
his  best  time,  was  more  original,  powerful, 
and  pointed.  I  can  recall  two  of  the  lines — 

“  Tliey  may  boast  of  their  Fulham  omnibus, 

But  this  is  the  Fulham  stage.” 

There  was  a  fair  yormg  boy  standing  by 
his  side  while  he  was  singing ;  one  of  the 
servants  suddenly  opened  the  drawing-room 
shutters,  and  a  hood  of  light  fell  upon  the 
lad’s  head.  The  effect  was  very  touching, 
but  it  became  a  thousand  times  more  so,  as 
Hook,  availing  himself  of  the  incident, 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  youth’s  brow,  and 


idle  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  written  nothing 
for  the  John  Bull ;  the  clerk,  however,  took 
him  his  salary  as  usual,  and  on  entering  his 
room  said,  ‘  ‘  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? — the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  dead  ”  (they  had  just  died  in  England 
of  the  small-pox) ;  “  and,”  added  the  clerk, 
“we want  something  about  them.”  “  You 
shall  have  it !”  said  Hook,  “  it’s  done  I 

“  ‘  Waiter,  two  sandwiches  !’  cried  Death ; 

And  their  wild  majesties  resigned  their  breath.” 

I  remember  once  breakfasting  with  him, 
mulled  claret  being  on  the  table,  in  jugs 
that  were  unmistakably  sacramental,  and 
his  telling  me  that  when  Mi's.  Wilson 
Croker  was  shocked  at  so  great  an  outrage 
on  propriety,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
her  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind,  the 
cherubim  neither  more  nor  less  than  little 
models  of  Bacchus. 

The  John  Bull  was  established  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1820,  and  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  having  been  consulted  by  some 
leader  among  “high  Toi’ies,”  suggested 
Hook  as  the  person  precisely  suited  for  the 


in  tremulous  tones  uttered  a  verse  of  which 
I  remember  only  the  concluding  lines — 

‘  For  you  is  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 

For  me  is  the  solemn  good-night.” 

lie  rose  from  the  piano,  burst  into  tears, 
and  left  the  room.  Eew  of  those  who  were 
present  saw  him  afterwards.* 

All  the  evening  Hook  had  been  low  in 
sihrits ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  stir  him 
into  animation,  until  the  cause  was  guessed 
at  by  Mr.  Blood,  a  surgeon,  who  was  at 
that  time  an  actor  at  the  Haymarket.  He 
prescribed  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  retired  to 
procure  it,  returning  presently  with  a  bottle 
of  i^alo  brandy.  Having  administered  two  or 
three  doses,  the  machinery  was  wound  up, 
and  the  result  was  as  I  have  described  it. 

I  give  one  more  instance  of  his  ready  wit 
and  rapid  power  of  rhyme.  He  had  been 


required  task.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the 
publication  was  to  extinguish  the  party  of 
the  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  r\*., 
and  in  a  reckless  and  frightful  spirit  the 
work  was  done.  She  died,  however,  in 
1821,  and  persecution  was  arrested  at  her 
grave.  Its  projectors  and  proprietors  had 
calculated  on  a  weekly  sale  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  prepared 
accordingly.  By  the  sixth  week,  it  had 
reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand,  and  became 
a  valuable  property  to  “all  concerned.” 
Of  course,  there  were  many  prosecutions 
for  libels — damages  and  costs,  and  incar¬ 
ceration  for  breaches  of  priUlege ;  but  all 
search  for  actual  delinquents  was  vain. 
Suspicions  were  rife  enough,  but  positive 
proofs  there  were  none. 

Hook  was,  of  com’se,  in  no  way  impli¬ 
cated  in  so  scandalous  and  slanderous  a 
publication.  On  one  occasion  there  appeared 
among  the  answers  to  correspondents,  a 

*  Mr.  Barham  has  a  confused  account  of  this  incident- 
He  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  as  I  was, — standing 
close  by  the  piano  when  it  occurred. 


paragraph  purporting  to  be  a  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hook,  ‘  ‘  disavowing  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper.”  The  gist  of  the 
paragraph  was  this  : — “  Two  things  surprise 
us  in  this  business  :  the  first,  that  anything 
we  have  thought  worthy  of  giving  to  the 
public  should  have  been  mistaken  for  Mr. 
Hook’s  ;  and  secondly,  that  mcj  a  person  as 
Mr.  Hook  should  think  himself  disgraced 
by  a  connection  with  John  Bull.” 

Even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  few 
of  the  contributors  are  actually  known. 
Among  them  were  undoubtedly  J ohn  Wilson 
Croker,  and  avowedly  Haynes  Baily,  Bar¬ 
ham,  and  I)r.  Maginn. 

In  18.36,  when  I  had  resigned  the  Nnv 
Moidhli/  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hook,  he 
proposed  to  me  to  take  the  sub-editor.ship 
and  general  literaiy  management  of  the 
John  Bull.  That  jfost  I  rmdertook,  retain- 
ihg  it  for  a  year.  Our  “business”  was 
carried  on,  not  at  the  John  Bull  office,  but 
at  “  Easty’s  Hotel,”  in  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  in  two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
that  tavern.  Mr.  Hook  was  never  seen  at 
the  office — his  existence,  indeed,  was  not 
recognised  there  ;  if  any  one  had  a.sked  for 
him  there  bj"  name,  the  an.swer  would  have 
been  that  no  such  person  was  known. 
Although,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write, 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  his  walking  in  and  out  of  the  small 
office  in  Fleet  Street,  a  time  had  been  when 
it  could  not  have  been  done  without  per¬ 
sonal  peril.  Etlitorial  work  was  therefore 
conducted  with  much  secrecy,  a  confidential 
person  communicating  between  the  editor 
and  the  printer,  who  never  knew,  or,  rather, 
was  assumed  not  to  know,  by  whom  the 
articles  were  written.  In  1836 — some  years 
before,  and  dmlng  the  years  afterwards — 
no  paragraph  was  inserted  that  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  assailed  private  character ; 
political  hatreds  and  personal  hostilities 
had  grown  less  in  vogue ;  and  Hook  liad 
lived  long  enough  to  be  tired  of  assailing 
those  whom  he  rather  liked  and  re.spected. 
The  bitterness  of  his  nature  (if  it  ever 
existed,  which  I  much  doubt)  had  worn 
out  with  years ;  but,  imdoubtedly,  much  of 
the  brilliant  wit  of  the  John  Bull  had  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  in  losing  its  distinctive  feature,  it 
had  lo.st  its  power,  and,  as  a  “  projierty,”  it 
dwindled  to  comparative  insignificance. 

Mr.  Hook  derived  but  a  small  income 
from  his  editorship  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  I  will  believe  that  higher  and 
more  honourable  motives  than  those  by 
Avhich  he  had  been  guided  during  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  party  times,  when  the  John 
Bull  was  established,  had  led  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  scandal,  .slander,  and  vituperation  as 
dishonom-able  weapons ;  but  I  know  that 
in  my  time  he  did  not  use  them.  His  advice 
to  me, '  on  more  than  one  occasion,  while 
acting  uirder  him,  was,  to  remember  that 
“abuse”  seldom  effectually  answered  a 
purpose ;  and  that  it  was  wiser,  as  well  as 
safer,  to  act  on  the  principle  that  ‘  ‘  jiraise 
undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise.”  All  that 
was  evil  in  the  John  Bull  had  been  absorbed 
by  two  infamous  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Age  and  the  Satirist ;  they  were  prosperous 
and  profitable.  Happily,  no  such  news¬ 
papers  now  exist ;  the  public  not  only  would 
not  buy,  they  would  not  tolerate,  the  per¬ 
sonalities,  the  indecencies,  the  gross  out¬ 
rages  on  public  men,  the  scandalous  assaults 
on  i^rivate  character,  that  made  these  pub¬ 
lications  “  good  speculations”  at  the  peilod 
of  which  I  wilte,  and  imdoubtedly  disgraced 
the  John  Bull  duilng  the  early  part  of  its 
career. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  no  such  per¬ 
son  as  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  was  connected 
with  the  John  Bull !  He  invariably  denied 
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all  such  connection,  and  perseveringly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  charge  that  he  had  ever 
vritten  a  line  in  it.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  during  the  troublous  period  of  the 
Queen’s  trial,  Sir  Eobert  WEson  met  Hook 
in  the  street,  and  said  in  a  sort  of  con¬ 
fidential  whisper,  “  Hook,  I  am  to  he  tra¬ 
duced  and  slandered  in  the  John  Bull  next 
Srmday.”  Hook,  of  course,  expressed  as¬ 
tonishment  and  abhorrence.  “  Yes,”  con¬ 
tinued  Wilson,  “and  if  I  am,  I  mean  to 
;  horsewhip  you  the  first  time  you  come  in 

j  my  way.  Now  stop ;  I  know  you  have 

I  nothing  to  do  with  that  newspaper;  you 

I  have  told  me  so  a  score  of  times;  never- 

I  theless,  if  the  article,  which  is  pm’ely  of  a 

private  natm-e — if  that  article  appears,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  I  will 
horsewhip  you!”  The  article  never  did 
appear.  I  can  give  no  authority  for  this 
anecdote,  but  I  do  not  doubt  its  truth. 

I  have  another  story  to  tell  of  these  edi¬ 
torial  times.  One  day  a  gentleman  entered 
I  the  John  Bull  office,  evidently  in  a  state  of 

I  extreme  exasperation,  armed  with  a  stout 

I  cudgel.  His  ai^plication  to  see  the  editor 

j  was  answered  by  a  request  to  walk  up  to 

j  the  second-floor  front  room ;  the  room  was 

j  empty,  but  presently  there  entered  to  him 

I  a  huge,  tall,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who 

in  unmitigated  brogue  asked,  ‘  ‘  What  do 
you  plase  to  want,  sur?”  “Want,”  said 
the  gentleman,  “  I  want  the  editor.”  “I’m 
the  idditur,  sur,  at  your  sarvice.”  Upon 
which  the  gentleman,  seeing  that  no  good 
could  arise  from  encounter  with  such  an 
“  editor,”  made  liis  way  down  stairs,  and 
out  of  the  house,  without  a  word. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Hook  succeeded  me  in  the 
!  editor.ship  of  the  Neio  Montldfi  Magazine. 
The  change  arose  thus :  when  Mr.  Colburn 
and  Mr.  Bentley  had  dissolved  partnership, 
and  each  had  his  own  establishment,  much 
I  jealousy,  approaching  hostility,  existed  he- 
j  tween  them.  Mr.  Bentley  had  announced 
a  comic  miscellany,  or,  rather,  a  magazine, 
of  which  humour  was  to  be  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Colburn  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  rival  in  that  line,  and  applied 
to  Hook  to  he  its  editor.  Hook  readily 
comxdied ;  the  terms  of  £400  per  annum 
having  been  settled — as  usual,  he  required 
I  payment  in  advance,  and  “  then  and  there  ” 
received  bills  for  his  first  year’s  salary. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Colburn  saw  the 
impolicy  of  his  scheme ;  I  had  strongly 
reasoned  against  it ;  representing  to  him 
that  the  New  Monthly  would  lose  its  most 
valuable  contributor,  Mr.  Hook,  and  other 
useful  allies  with  him  ;  that  the  ruin  of  the 
j  '  New  Monthly  must  be  looked  upon  as  cer- 
■  ^  tain  ;  while  the  success  of  his  Joker's  Maga¬ 
zine.  was  X)i'ohlematical  at  best.  8uch  argu¬ 
ments  prevailed  :  he  called  upon  Mr.  Hook 
with  a  view  to  relinquish  his  design.  Mr. 
Hook  was  exactly  of  Mr.  Colburn’s  new 
o])iiiion.  He  had  received  the  money,  and 
was  not  disposed,  even  if  he  had  been  able, 
to  give  it  haf:k  ;  but  suggested  his  becoming 
editor  of  the  New  Monthly,  and  in  that  way 
I  “working  it  out.”  The  project  met  the 

j  views  of  Mr.  Colhuim,  and  so  it  was  ar- 
I  ranged. 

But  when  the  jdan  was  communicated  to 
'  me,  I  declined  to  be  placed  in  the  po.sition 

'  of  sub-editor.  1  knew  that  however  valu¬ 

able  Mr.  Hook  might  be  as  a  largo  contri- 
I  hutor,  he  was  utterly  unfitted  to  discharge 
i  i  editorial  duties ;  and  that,  as  .sub-editor,  I 
could  have  no  power  to  do  aught  hut  obey 
the  orders  of  my  superior ;  while  as  co¬ 
editor,  I  could  both  suggest  and  object,  as 
regarded  articles  and  contributors.  This 
view  was  the  \'iew  of  Mr.  Colburn,  hut  not 
I  that  of  !Mr.  Hook;  the  consequence  was, 
that  I  retired.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the 
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New  Monthly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hook, 
untE  it  came  into  those  of  Mr.  Hood,  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  sold  by  Mr.  Col- 
bmm  to  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  it  is  not 
requisite  to  speak. 

A  word  here  of  Mr.  Colburn.  I  cherish 
the  kindliest  memory  of  that  eminent  bibho- 
pole.  He  has  been  charged  with  many 
mean  acts  as  regards  authors  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  was  often  liberal  and  always  con¬ 
siderate  towards  them  :  he  could  be  implac¬ 
able,  but  also  forgiving,  and  it  was  ever 
easy  to  move  his  heart  by  a  tale  of  sorrow, 
or  a  case  of  distress.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  “  led  ”  the  general 
literature  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  believe  his 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  were  very 
few.  Such  is  my  impression,  resulting  from 
six  years’  continual  intercourse  with  him. 

He  was  a  little  active  man  ;  of  mild  and 
kindly  countenance,  and  of  much  bodily 
activity.  His  peculiarity  was  that  he  rarely 
or  never  finished  a  sentence  ;  appearing  as 
if  he  considered  it  hazardous  to  express  fully 
what  he  thought.  Consequently  one  could 
seldom  understand  what  was  his  real  opinion 
upon  any  subject  he  “debated or  discussed.” 
His  debate  was  always  a  “  possibly”  or  a 
“  pei’haps  ;”  his  discussion  invariably  led 
to  no  conclusion  for  or  against  the  matter 
in  hand.  * 

It  was  during  my  editorship  of  the  Neiv 
Monthly,  that  the  best  of  all  Hook’s  works, 
“Gilbert  Gurney,”  was  published  in  that 
magazine.  The  part  for  the  ensuing  num¬ 
ber  was  rarely  ready  until  the  last  moment ; 
and  more  than  once,  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  month,  that  unless  in  the  printer’s 
hands  the  next  morning,  its  publication 
would  have  been  impossible.  I  have  driven 
to  Fulham,  to  find  not  a  line  of  the  article 
wi’itten ;  and  I  have  waited,  sometimes 
nearly  all  night,  until  the  MS.  was  pro¬ 
duced,  Now  and  then  he  would  relate  to 
me  one  of  the  raciest  of  the  anecdotes  before 
he  penned  it  down ;  sometimes  as  the  raw 
statement  of  a  fact  before  it  had  received  its 
habiliments  of  fiction,  but  often  as  even  a 
more  brilliant  story  than  the  reader  found 
it  on  the  first  of  the  month,  t 

Hook  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  himself  in  his  letters. 
I  had  one  of  especial  interest,  in  which  he 
represented  himself  down  upon  knees,  with 
handkerchief  to  eyes.  The  meaning  was  to 
indicate  his  grief  at  being  late  with  his 
promised  article  for  the  New  Monthly,  and 
his  begging  pardon  thereupon.  He  had 
great  facility  for  taking  off  likenesses. 

Here  is  Hook’s  contribution  to  hlrs.  Hall’s 
album : — 

“  Having  been  requested  to  do  that  which  I 
never  did  in  my  life  before,  write  two  charades 
upon  two  given,  and  by  no  means  sublime 
words,  here  they  are.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
they  are  to  bo  taken  with  reference  to  each 
other. 

“  My  first  is  in  triiimplis  most  usually  found  ; 

Old  houses  aud  trees  show  my  second; 

My  wliole  is  lonp;,  spiral,  red,  tufted,  and  round. 

And  with  beef  is  most  excellent  reckoned. 

“  My  first  for  ace  hath  (treat  repute, 

My  second  is  a  tailor  ; 

My  whole  is  like  the  other  root. 

Only  a  litilc  ptilcr. 

“  Theodoue  E.  Hook. 

“  Seyt.  \tli,  1835. 

“  Do  you  give  them  up  ?  “  Car-rot. 

“Par-snip.” 


*  Of  Colburn,  Lady  Morgan  said,  “  Ho  could  not  take 
his  tea  without  a  strata(;em.  He  was  a  strange  melange 
of  meanness  and  munificence  in  his  dealings.” 

t  Hook’s  biographer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  for  several  months  before  he  became  editor  of  the 
New  Monthly,  he  wrote  the  “  Monthly  Commentary  ”  for 
that  magazine— a  pleasant,  piquant,  and  sometimes  severe 
series  of  comments  on  the  leading  topics  or  events  of  the 
month. 


The  reader  may  permit  me  here  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  memories  of  the  immediate  con¬ 
temporaries  and  allies  of  Hook,  whose 
names  are,  indeed,  continuaUy  associated 
with  his,  and  who,  on  the  principle  of 
“  birds  of  a  feather,”  may  be  properly  con¬ 
sidered  in  association  with  this  master¬ 
spirit  of  them  all. 

The  Eev.  Eichard  Harris  Barham,  whose 
notes  supplied  material  for  the  ‘  ‘  MemoEs 
of  Hook,”  edited  by  his  son,  and  whose 
“  Ingoldsby  Legends”  are  famous,  was  a 
stout,  squat,  and  “hearty-looking  parson” 
of  the  old  school.  His  face  was  full  of 
humour ;  although  when  quiescent,  it  seemed 
duE  and  heavy ;  his  eyes  were  singularly 
smaE  and  inexpressive,  whether  from  theu’ 
own  colour,  or  the  light  tint  of  the  lashes, 

I  cannot  say,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  be 
what  are  caUed  white  eyes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  society  he  had  much  of  the  sparkle 
that  characterised  his  friend,  or  that  might 
have  been  expected  in  so  formidable  a  wit 
of  the  pen.  Sam  Beazley,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  light,  airy,  graceful  person,  who  had 
much  refinement,  without  that  peculiar 
manner  which  bespeaks  the  weU-bred 
gentleman.  He  was  the  “  Daly  ”  of  “  GE- 
bert  Grumey,”  whose  epitaph  was  written 
by  Hook  long  before  his  death : — 

“  Here  lies  Sam  Beazeley, 

Who  lived  hard,  and  died  easily.”* 

When  I  knew  him,  he  was  practising  as  an 
architect  in  Soho  Square.  He  was  one  of 
Hook’s  early  friends,  but  I  believe  they 
were  not  in  close  intimacy  for  some  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Hook.  Beazley 
buEt  the  present  Lyceum  Theatre. 

Tom  Hill  was  another  of  Hook’s  frequent 
and  fanuliar  associates :  he  is  the“HuE” 
of  “  GEbert  Gurney,”  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  of  “Paul  Pry”  (which 
Poole,  however,  strenuously  denied),  a  belief 
easily  entertained  by  those  who  knew  the 
man — a  little,  rormd  man  he  was,  with 
straight  and  weU-made-up  figure,  and  rosy 
cheeks  that  might  have  graced  a  milk¬ 
maid,  when  his  years  numbered  certainly 
fourscore,  t  Tom  HiU  was  a  drysalter  in 
Queenhithe,  a  man  of  narrow  education,  of  j 
no  literary  attainment,  while  his  manners 
were  by  no  means  those  of  a  gentleman. 

He  managed,  however,  to  draw  the  wits 
about  him,  giving  rec/ierc/ie  dinners  at  Syden¬ 
ham,  never  costly.  He  was  in  reality  theu’ 
“butt;”  some  liked  but  none  respected  him. 
One  of  his  friends  pictm’es  him  as  “  a  little, 
fat,  florid  man— an  elderly  cupid.”  Another 
says  he  had  “  a  face  like  a  peony.”  He  had 
a  rare  coUection  of  books,  of  which  he  knew 
only  the  titles  and  them  marketable  value ; 
drysalting  and  literary  tastes  did  not  har¬ 
monise.  In  his  later  days  he  was  poor : 
lived  and  died  in  third-floor  chambers  in 
the  Adelphi.  But  his  age  no  one  ever 
knew.  The  story  is  weU  known  of  James 
Smith  asserting  that  it  never  could  be 
ascertained,  for  that  the  register  of  his  birth 
was  lost  in  the  fire  of  London ;  and  Hook’s 
comment,  “  Oh,  he’s  much  older  than  that, 
he’s  one  of  the  little  HiUs  that  skipped  in 
the  Bible .  ”  He  was  a  merry  man ,  toujo  urs  gai, 
who  seemed  as  if  neither  trouble  nor  anxiety 
had  ever  crossed  his  threshold,  or  broken 
the  sleep  of  a  single  night.  His  pecuEar 
faculty  was  to  find  out  what  everybody  did, 
from  a  minister  of  state  to  a  stable-boy. 


*  Mr.  Peake,  the  dramatist,  who  wrote  most  of  Mathews’ 
“  At  Homes,”  attributes  this  epitaph  to  John  Hardwick. 
Lockart  gives  it  to  Hook.  Hook  pictures  Beazley  in 
“Gilbert  Gurney,”  “His  conversation  was  full  of  droll 
conceits,  mixed  with  a  considerable  _  degi'ee  of  superior 
talent,  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  general  acquirements 
and  accomplishments.” 

t  “He  was  plump,  short,  with  an  intelligent  counte¬ 
nance,  and  near-sighted;  with  a  constitution  and  com¬ 
plexion  fresh  enough  to  look  forty,  when  I  believed  him  to 
be  at  least  four  times  that  age.” — Gilbert  Gurney. 
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Of  a  far  higher  and  better  order  was 
Hook’s  friend  hir.  Broch'ick,  so  long  one 
of  the  police  magistrates,  a  gentleman  of 
large  acquirements  and  sterling  rectitude. 
Nearly  as  much  may  he  said  of  Dubois, 
more  than  half  a  centuiy  ago  the  editor 
of  a  then  popular  magazine,  the  Monthly 
Mirror.  Dubois,  in  his  latter  days,  enjoyed 
“the  sweets  of  office”  as  a  magistrate  in 
the  Coui’t  of  Eequests.  He  was  a  pleasant 
man  in  face  and  in  manners,  and  retained 
to  the  last  much  of  the  humour  that  cha¬ 
racterised  the  productions  of  his  earlier 
years.  To  the  admirable  actor  and  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman,  Charles  Mathews,  I  can 
merely  allude.  His  memory  has  received 
full  honour’  and  homage  from  his  wife,  hut 
there  are  few  who  knew  him  who  will 
hesitate  to  endorse  her  testimony  to  his 
many  excellencies  of  head  and  heart. 

I  knew  Dr.  Maginn  when  he  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  Cork ;  he  had  even  then 
established  a  high  reputation  for  scholastic 
knowledge,  and  attained  some  eminence  as 
a  wit;  and  about  the  year  1820  astounded 
“  the  beautiful  city,”  by  poetical  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  in  which 
certain  of  its  literary  citizens  were  some¬ 
what  scui’rilously  assailed.  The  doctor,  it 
is  said,  was  invited  to  London  in  order 
to  share  with  Hook  the  labours  of  the  John 
Bull.  I  believe,  however,  he  was  hut 
a  very  limited  “help;”  perhaps  the  old 
adage  “two  of  a  trade  ”  applied  in  this  case. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  subsequently  found  a 
more  appreciative  paymaster  in  Westmacott, 
who  conducted  the  Age,  a  newspaper  then 
greatly  patronised,  hut,  as  I  have  said,  one 
that  now  would  he  universally  branded 
with  the  term  “  infamous.” 

It  is  known  also  that  he  became  a  leading 
contributor  to  Fraser’s  Magazine,  a  magazine 
that  took  its  name  less  from  its  publisher, 
Fraser,  than  from  its  first  editor,  Fraser,  a 
barrister,  whose  fate  I  have  understood  was 
moui’uful  as  his  career  had  been  discredit¬ 
able.  The  particulars  of  Maginn’ s  duel 
with  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  are  well 
known.  It  arose  out  of  an  article  in  Fraser, 
reviewing  Berkeley’s  novel,  in  the  coui'se  of 
which  he  spoke  in  utterly  unjustifiable 
terms  of  Berkeley’s  mother.  Mr.  Berkeley 
was  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  on  the 
publisher  so  severe  a  beating  that  it  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  his  death,  but  called 
out  the  doctor,  who  manfully  avowed  the 
authorship.  Each,  it  is  understood,-  fired 
three  shots,  -without  effect,  and  when  Fraser, 
who  was  Maginn’ s  second,  asked  if  there 
should  be  another  shot,  Maginn  is  reported 

to  have  said,  “Blaze  away,  by - !  a 

barrel  of  powder  !  ”  * 

The  career  of  Maginn  in  London  was,  to 
say  the  least,  morunful.  Few  men  ever 
started  with  better  prospects ;  there  was 
hardly  any  position  in  the  state  to  which 
he  might  not  have  aspired.  His  learning 
was  profound  ;  his  wit  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  pen  ready,  pointed,  caustic,  and  bril¬ 
liant;  his  essays,  tales,  poems,  scholastic 
disquisitions — in  short,  his  writings  upon 
all  conceivable  topics— were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  “  O’ Doglierty”  is  one  of  the 
names  that  made  Blackwood  famous.  His 
acquaintances,  who  would  wiUingly  have 
been  his  friends,  were  not  only  the  men  of 
genius  of  his  time;  among  them  were 
several  noblemen  and  statesmen  of  power  as 
well  as  of  rank.  In  a  word,  he  might  have 
climbed  to  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder, 
with  helping  hands,  all  the  way  up :  he 
stumbled  and  fell  at  its  base. 


*  Since  this  was  written.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume  of  his  “Kecollections”full  details  of  this 
duel.  It  is,  of  course,  an  ex  parte  statement — very  ex  parte. 


It  is  notorious  that  Maginn  wrote  at  the 
same  time  for  the  Age,  outrageously  Toiy, 
and  for  the  True  Bun,  a  violently  Eadical 
paper.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of 
the  Standard.  It  was,  however,  less  to  his 
thorough  want  of  principle  than  to  his 
habits  of  intoxication  that  his  position  was 
low  when  it  ought  to  have  been  high ;  that 
he  was  indigent  when  he  might  have  been 
rich ;  that  he  lost  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
except  the  few  “kindred  spirits”  who 
relished  the  flow  of  wit,  and  little  regarded 
the  impure  soiu’ce  whence  it  issued. 

He  lived  in  vuetchedness  and  died  in 
misery,  in  1842.  ILs  death  took  place  at 
Walton-on-Tliames,  and  in  the  churchyard 
of  that  village  he  is  buried.  Not  long  ago 
I  visited  the  place,  but  no  one  could  point 
out  to  me  the  precise  spot  of  his  intei-ment. 
It  is  without  a  stone,  without  a  mark,  lost 
among  the  clay  sepulchres  of  the  thi-ong 
who  had  no  fiiends  to  inscribe  a  name  or 
ask  a  memory.  * 

Maginn  was  rather  under  than  above  the 
midcUe  size ;  his  countenance  was  ‘  ‘  swarthy,  ’  ’ 
and  by  no  means  genial  in  expression.  He 
had  a  peculiar  thickness  of  speech,  not  quite 
a  stfitter.  Latterly  excesses  told  upon  him, 
producing  their  usual  efiects.  The  quick 
intelHgence  of  his  face  was  lost ;  his  features 
were  sullied  by  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
ever-degrachng  habit;  he  was  old  before 
his  time.  He  is  another  sad  example  to 
“  warn  and  scare.”  A  life  that  might  have 
produced  so  much  yielded  comparatively 
nothing ;  and  although  there  have  been  sug¬ 
gestions,  from  Lockhart  and  others,  to  collect 
his  writings,  they  have  never  been  gathered 
together  from  the  periodical  tombs  in  which 
they  lie  buried,  and  now,  probably,  they 
cannot  be  all  recognised. 

From  what  I  have  written,  the  reader 
vdll  gather  that  I  only  knew  Hook  in  his 
decline — the  relic  of  a  manly  form,  the 
decadence  of  a  strong  mind,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  exliaustion  of  a  brilliant  mt. 
Leigh  Himt,  si^eaking  of  him  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  thus  vn-ites  :• — -“  He  was  tall, 
dark,  and  of  a  good  person,  with  small  eyes, 
and  featui’es  more  round  than  weak ;  a  face 
that  had  character  and  humour,  but  no 
refinement.”  And  Mrs.  Mathews  describes 
him  as  with  sparkling  eyes  and  expressive 
features,  of  manly  form,  and  somewhat  of  a 
dandy  in  dress.  When  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  the  zenith  of  fame,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ham  says,  “  he  was  not  the  tuft  hunter  but 
the  tuft  hunted  ;”  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  one  so  full  of  wit,  so  redolent  of  fun, 
so  rich  in  animal  spirits,  must  have  been  a 
marvellously  coveted  acquaintance  in  the 
society  where  he  was  so  eminently  calculated 
to  shine  ;  from  that  of  royalty  to  the  major 
and  minor  clubs;  from  the  “Athenseum” 
to  the  “  Garrick,”  of  wliich  he  was  a  che¬ 
rished  member. 

In  1825,  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  was 
above  the  middle  height,  robust  of  fi-ame, 
and  broad  of  chest ;  well  proportioned,  mth 
evidence  of  great  physical  capacity ;  his 
complexion  dark,  as  were  his  eyes.  There 
was  nothing  fine  or  elevated  in  his  expres¬ 
sion;  indeed  his  features  when  in  repose 
were  heavy;  it  was  otherwise  when  ani¬ 
mated;  yet  his  manners  were  those  of  a 
gentleman,  less,  perhaps,  from  inherent 
faculty  than  from  the  polish  which  refined 
society  ever  gives,  f 

He  is  described  as  a  man  of  “ii’on 


*  While  on  liis  death-bed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sent  Iiim  a 
sum  of  money,  probably  not  Oie  first.  It  aiTived  in  time  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses. 

t  The  portrait  that  heads  this  Memory  is  from  a  drawing 
made  by  Mr.  Eddis  for  the  collection  of  Mr.  Magrath,  long 
the  respected  secretary  of  the  “AUiffineum”  club. 


energies,”  and  certainly  must  have  had  an 
iron  constitution,  for  his  was  a  life  of  per¬ 
petual  stimulants,  inteEectual  as  well  as 
physical. 

When  I  saty  him  last — it  was  not  long 
before  his  death — he  was  aged,  more  by  care 
than  time ;  his  face  bore  evidence  of  wffiat 
is  falsely  termed  “a  gay  life;”  his  voice 
had  lost  its  roundness  and  force,  his  foim 
its  buoyancy,  his  intellect  its  strength. 

“  Alas !  how  changed  from  him 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim.” 

Yet  his  wdt  was  ready  stiU ;  ho  continued 
to  spai-kle  humour  even  when  exhausted 
natru-e  failed,  and  liis  last  words  are  said  to 
have  been  a  biilhant  jest. 

At  length  the  iron  frame  wore  do-wn ;  he 
was  haunted  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  yet 
compelled  to  daily  work,  not  only  for  hirn- 
seE’,  but  for  a  family  of  children  by  a  lady 
to  wffiom  he  was  not  married.  He  then 
lived  almost  entirely  on  brandj^  and  became 
incapable  of  digesting  animal  food.  Well 
may  his  friend  Lockhart  say,  ‘  ‘  He  came 
forth,  at  best,  from  a  long  day  of  labour 
at  his  vu-iting-desk,  after  his  faculties  had 
been  at  the  stretch;  feeling,  passion,  thought, 
fancy,  exitable  nerwes,  suicidal  brain,  all 
over- worked,  perhaps  weE-nigh  exhausted.” 

And  thus,  “at  best,”  -vffiile  “.seated 
among  the  revellers  of  a  princely  .saloon,” 
sometimes  losing  at  cards  amorrg  his  gr’eat 
“  friends”  more  money  tharr  he  could  ear-n 
irr  a  month,  his  thoughts  were  labouring  to 
devise  some  mode  of  postponirrg  a  debt  only 
from  one  week  to  another.  Well  might  he 
have  comijared,  as  he  did,  his  position  to 
that  of  arr  aldermarr,  who  was  requE-ed  to 
relish  his  turtle  sorrp  while  forced  to  oat  it 
sitting  on  a  tight  r'ope. 

The  last  time  he  werrt  oirt  to  dinner  was 
with  Colonel  Shadwell  Clarke,  at  Brompton 
Grove.  MEiile  in  the  dra-sving-room  he 
suddenly  tui'ned  to  the  mu-ror  and  said, — 

‘  ‘  Ay,  I  see  I  look  as  I  am,  done  up  in 
purse,  in  nnnd,  and  in  body  too,  at  last  I” 

He  ched  on  the  24th  of  Augu.st,  1841,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-thi-ee, 
and  wms  buried  ui  the  chui’chyard  at  Ful¬ 
ham,  which  adjoined  his  residence.  His 
grave  is  in  a  nook  under  the  west  -v^undow, 
where  a  score  of  bishops  of  London  are 
interred.  Close  beside  the  upright  stone 
that  bears  the  name  of  Theodore  Edward 
Hook,  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Sherlock. 

Yes,  when  I  knew  most  of  him  he  was 
approaching  the  close,  not  of  a  long,  but 
of  a  “fast”  lEe.  He  had  ill-used  Time, 
and  Time  was  not  in  his  debt  I 

He  was  tall  and  stoiE,  but  not  health¬ 
fully  stout,  vuth  a  round  face,  which  told 
too  much  of  joffial  mghts  and  wasted  days ; 
of  toE  when  the  head  aches  and  the  hand 
shakes ;  'of  the  absence  of  seE-respect ;  of 
mornings  in  ignoble  rest  to  gather  strength 
for  evenings  of  useless  energy ;  of,  in  short, 
a  mind  and  constitution  once  vigorous  and 
powerful,  but  both  sadlj'  and  grievously 
mi.sapiffied  and  misused. 

No  -^Titer  concermng  Hook  can  claim  for 
him  an  atom  of  respect.  His  history  is  but 
a  record  of  -wnitten,  or  spoken,  or  practical 
jokes,  that  made  no  one  wiser  or  better. 
His  career  “  pouits  a  moral  ”  indeed,  but  it 
is  by  showing  the  wisdom  of  A-irtue !  Li 
the  end,  his  “  friends,”  so  caEed,  were 
ashamed  openly  to  give  him  help  ;  and  al¬ 
though  baEiffs  did  not — as  in  the  case  of 
Sheridan — 

“Seize  his  last  blanket,” 

his  death -hed  was  htiimted  by  apprehensions 
of  arrest,  and  it  was  a  rehef  rather  than  a 
loss  to  society  when  a  few  comparatively 
humble  moui’ners  laid  him  in  a  comer  of 
Fulham  chui’chyard. 
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I  Engraved  I)}'  C.  Cousen. 

'  Ix  this  i^ictiire  'we  have  another  reraarkable 
instance  of  the  difference  between  Turner’s 
eaiij'  and  latter  styles.  There  is  no  record 
of  its  having  been  publicly  exhibited,  and 
consequently  the  date  of  it  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  detenu  ined.  But  though  it  may 
unquestionably  be  classed  vdth  those  works 
which  belong  to  his  fii-st  period,  the  pictui'e 
bears  evidence  as  indisputable  of  trans- 

1  cendent  power  and  matui’ed  thought.  To  the 
majority  of  Ai’t-lovers,  if  not  of  Art-critics, 
such  simple  home-scenes  as  this  possess  far 
greater  attrations  than  those  wonderful 
Itahan  and  other  foreign  'vdews  on  which 
the  great  painter  la-vdshed  his  rich  and 
fertile  imagination  ;  and  the  reason  is,  they 
are  familiar  to  the  English  eye,  and  appre¬ 
ciated  becaiise  familiar. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  county  through 
which  flows  the  “royal  Thames,”  whose 
banks  suj^ply  more  abundant  and  more 
beautiful  subjects  for  the  pencil  than  Berk¬ 
shire.  Sometimes  the  noble  river  winds 
through  pleasant  pasture-lands,  flat,  but 
yet  overshadowed  by  groups  of  noble  trees, 
and  backed,  as  at  Windsor,  by  rising  ground ; 
sometimes,  as  at  Maidenhead,  Henley,  and 
Abingdon,  we  see  its  banks  covered  more 
or  less  with  forest  foliage  sloping  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  There  are  stately  man¬ 
sions,  too,  standing  in  well-kept  pai’ks 
skirting  the  river,  and  jiictm-esque  bridges 
spanning  its  breadth,  and  inviting  the 
artist  to  “  take  note  ”  of  them.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  attractions  could  escape 
the  watchful  ej’e  of  Turner,  always  on  the 
look  out  for  something  worthy  of  the  genius 
that  Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  and 
Berkshire  received  its  due  share  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Abingdon  picture  is  an  example. 
The  tovm  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  little  liver  Ock  and  the 
Thames,  just  where  a  canal,  known  as  the 
Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  joins  the  latter. 
Turner  appears  to  have  made  his  sketch 
from  this  point,  or  near  to  it ;  but  here,  as 
in  almost  evei-y  other  place  where  busy 
men  congregate  or  pass  along,  so  many 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  within 
the  last  half  centuiy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
compare  what  is  vdtli  what  tvas.  Nothing 
of  the  town  is  visible  but  the  sphe  of  the 
church,  faintly  seen  in  the  distance  beyond 
the  bridge.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
far  above  the  water-level,  is  a  road,  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  waggon  and  team  of  horses 
wending  their  way  into  the  town.  Near 
t  he  opposite  bank  are  several  sailing  barges, 
some  loaded  and  slowly  imrsuing  their 
course  up  the  stream ;  while  another  is 
faking  in  a  cargo  of  rough  timber.  In  the 
foreground  a  few  cows  are  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  shallows,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  respective  diivers. 

In  this  ])icturo  the  artist  has  shown  how 
Ilf!  could  cfmstnict  out  of  a  few  elements  of 
ordinary*  Engli.sh  sceneiy,  a  compo.sition 

'  ffiual  m  ])oetical  feeling  to,  though  so 

fldferentfroin,  the  magnificent  Italian  land- 
scajics  he  placed  on  canvas.  The  general 
aiTangerncnt  of  the  subject  is  most  pic- 
turesfiue,  and  all  the  foirns,  especially  of  the 
distant  belt  of  trees,  are  true  to  nature. 
This  belt  make.s  a  verj*  graceful  sky-line. 
Over  the  whole  distance  the  misty  sunlight 
throws  its  softening  influence,  blending  the 
masses  into  harmony,  of  a  cool  gi’cy  colour. 
This  beautiful  effect  of  vapourj*  mist  drawn 
by  the  sun  from  the  river,  is  the  great 
charm  of  the  picture. 

GENERAL  EXHIBITION 

OF 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

1  The  need  for  yet  one  more  gallery  devoted 

1  to  the  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings 
has  been  for  some  time  generally  felt.  Just 
sixty  years  ago  the  Old  Water-Coloui’ 
Society  was  established  for  the  pm’pose  of 
giving  to  a  popidar  art  that  position  which 
it  failed  to  obtain  within  the  walls  of  the 
Academy.  Thirty  years  later  the  new  In¬ 
stitute  was  set  on  foot,  because  the  parent 
society  could  not  find  room  for  the  greatly 
increasing  number  of  water-colour  painters. 
And  now,  after  a  further  interval  of  thirty 
years,  this  third  and  “  General  Exhibition” 
is  opened,  to  meet  a  still  growing  want  on 
the  part  of  the  profession  and  the  j^ublic. 
The  new  project,  moreover,  seeks  to  recom¬ 
mend  itself  by  a  programme  differing  from 
that  of  either  of  its  predecessors.  The 
existing  societies,  both  old  and  new,  open 
their  doors  to  pictures  painted  by  members 
and  associates  only  ;  and  hence,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exhibition  being  restricted,  many 
skilled  artists  and  very  many  excellent 
works  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  merits  known.  The  new  exhibition, 
then,  called  “  General,”  because  open  to  all 
comers,  has  been  constituted  expressly  to 
supply  the  obvious  incompleteness  in  pre- 
mous  associations.  This  novel  enterprise, 
unlike  those  that  have  gone  before  it,  is 
constituted  neither  of  members  nor  asso¬ 
ciates  ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  entire  world 
of  artists  and  amateurs  can  claim  the  pri¬ 
vilege  which  the  most  favoured  enjoy  on 
the  ground  of  merit  solely.  On  entering 
the  Dudley  Gallery,  the  general  impression 
is  that  the  exhibition  has  achieved  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
works  which  pleasantly  meet  the  eye ;  an 
unusual  variety  of  style,  and  even  of  sub¬ 
ject,  give  to  the  room  a  lively  and  attrac¬ 
tive  aspect,  while  here  and  there  a  salient 
di-awing,  j^robably  by  some  artist  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame,  seems  to  tell  of  a  new 
star  above  the  horizon.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  the  first  surprise  and 
satisfaction  have  a  little  abated,  a  reaction 
comes  upon  the  mind  as  time  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  closer  scrutiny.  The  merit  of 
the  entire  collection  amounts  to  a  fair 
average,  scarcely  to  a  high  excellence ;  a 
large  jiroportion  of  the  drawings  have  in 
them  future  promise  rather  than  present 
and  ripe  maturity.  They  are  the  efforts 
of  novices  glad  to  steal  an  idea  from  their 
superiors,  and  ready  to  make  the  best  of 
an  easy  expedient,  but  as  yet  wanting  in 
discij)Iine  and  lacking  in  knowledge.  Still, 
if  we  mistake  not,  more  than  one  i^oet 
found  an  advent  in  the  opening  of  this 
wisely  tolerant  exhibition. 

The  drawing  which  at  the  private  view 
especially  came  upon  people  as  a  sui’prise, 
had  for  its  subject  nothing  more  than 
‘  Waves  by  Moonlight  ’ — wild  tumultuous 
waves,  stoim-driven,  breaking  in  thunder 
on  the  shore,  with  not  the  vestige  of  a  wreck 
or  the  presence  of  a  human  being  to  intrude 
upon  the  solitude.  This  jiassage  of  the 
ocean  is  simple  in  its  power,  onwaid  in  its 
motion,  grand  in  its  gloom,  and  lovely  in 
its  silver  light.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  as  was  most  fitting,  in  broad  gene¬ 
rality  touched  with  detail,  as,  for  example, 
where  the  ex’ested  wave  breaks  into  spray 
when  caught  by  the  wind.  The  painter  is 
young  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  the  son  of  the 
Enghsh  consul  in  Rome,  who  was  friend 
and  companion  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 
Young  Sevei’n  evidently  inherits  the  poetic 
traditions  of  his  family.  W.  E.  Beverley — 

1  a  name  well  known  among  scene-painters — 
contributes  several  dashing  and  effective 
di-awings,  such  as  ‘  Off  YTiitby’  (222), 
wherein  opaque  colour  is  loaded  on  with 
liberal  hand.  C.  P.  Knight  here  obtains 
the  justice  which  was  denied  him  in  the 
Academy.  ‘  A  calm  Summer's  Evening 
off  the  Coast  of  Yorkshii’e’  (bl),  which 
in  this  exhibition  adorns  “the  line,”  is  a 
water-colour  replica  of  the  large  oil  picture 
that,  in  last  Academy,  w*as,  by  one  of  those 
blunders  for  which  hanging  committees  are 
notorious,  placed  in  banishment  at  the 
j  ceiling.  The  idea  which  this  painter  ex¬ 
presses  is  far  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  the 
public  appeal  which  is  here  given  to  hi-m 
against  a  wi’ongful  decision  in  another 
court,  seiwes  as  a  good  example  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  “general  exhibition”  may  be 
put.  The  title  of  the  drawing  aptly  de¬ 
scribes  the  effect  which  hir.  Knight  has 
clothed  in  poetiy.  “A  calm  summer’s 
evening”  is  the  one  thought  peiwading  the 
scene  :  not  a  breath  stirs  in  the  air,  not 
a  ripple  breaks  on  the  swelling  of  the  slum¬ 
brous  sea ;  the  sails  flap  idly  against  the 
masts  of  the  vessels,  which  make  no  way  ; 
and  in  the  sky  above  a  troop  of  clouds, 
marshalled  in  crescent  line,  lie,  like  the 
ships  on  the  sea  beneath,  waiting  a  wind. 

The  colom’s  are  lustrous  as  the  rainbow. 

The  execution,  which  is  somewhat  uncer¬ 
tain  and  hesitating,  comes  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  daring  handling  in  klr.  Bever¬ 
ley’s  di-awings.  Execution  in  Mr.  Knight’s 
pictui’e  is,  in  fact,  subordinate  to  thought. 

Several  painters,  known  in  other  exhi¬ 
bitions  by  their  oil  pictures,  contribute  to 
this  gallery  either  preliminary  sketches  or 
matm-ed  drawmgs.  One  Royal  Academician, 

Mr.  Redgrave,  sends  a  careful  study, 

‘  Autumn’s  Golden  Leaf  ’  (269),  a  literal 
transcript  of  a  plough-field,  backed  by  a 
woody  distance,  which  dips  into  a  sheltered 
dell.  Mr.  W.  H.  Millais,  a  brother  of 
another  academician,  comes  before  the 
world  in  a  vigorous  study  made  on  ‘The 
East  Lynn’  (328). — Mr.  Prank  Dillon  and 
kli’.  Prank  Walton,  names  we  notice  on 
the  committee,  have  selected  from  their 
portfolios  subjects  gathered  in  their  sketch¬ 
ing  tours.  Mr.  Oakes,  whose  oil  picture 
in  the  British  Institution  we  have  recently 
had  the  pleasui’e  of  commending,  contri¬ 
butes  several  water- colom-  sketches,  which 
explain  to  the  fuR  how  it  is  that  this  artist 
fails  tp  concentrate  into  unity  the  confusion 
of  his  over-crowded  materials.  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson  falls  into  an  opposite  error;  he 
trusts  too  exclusively  to  general  effect,  aiid 
seems  content  to  let  minute  facts  take  care 
of  themselves.  Could  Mr.  Oakes  and  Mr. 
Johnson  come  to  a  compromise,  it  were 
greatly  for  their  mutual  benefit — the  simple 
truth  of  the  one  and  the  theatric  pomp  of 
the  other  might  meet  in  counteraction  as 
bane  and  antidote. 

The  post  of  honour  has  been  given  to 
Henry  Moore’s  powerful  drawing,  ‘  Lochian 
Elan’  (141),  the  most  ambitious  of  this 
artist’s  numerous  contributions.  Mr.  Moore 
possesses  merits  which  have  won  him  a 
recognised  position,  and  if  he  can  but  cor¬ 
rect  certain  faults  that  admit  of  easy 
remedy,  he  will  secure  stiff  further  reward. 

He  belongs  to  a  class  of  painters  for  some 
years  on  the  increase,  who  attempt  to  get 
into  a  picture  more  than  it  can  comfortably 
hold.  Consequently  his  materials  are  heaped 
together  in  disorder ;  the  various  parts  of 
his  compositions  want  well-disciplined  sub¬ 
ordination,  and  hence  pictorial  unity  is 
sacrificed  in  the  impossible  attempt  to  grasp 
an  infinite  variety. — Joseph  Nash,  jun.,  is 
of  the  number  of  young  artists  who  have 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  their  “  Pre- 
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Eaphaelite”  surroundings.  His  study  of 
‘  The  Ardgoui-  Hills’  (173)  is  the  right  sort 
of  thing  for  a  painter  to  undertake  by  way 
of  commencement :  here  is  no  shirking  of 
work ;  the  artist,  indeed,  has  been  so  unre-  ! 
lenting  in  his  eflForts,  that  he  grasps  at  ^ 
almost  more  than  he  can  see  ;  the  result,  as 
usual,  proves  a  little  hard  and  petrified. — 
Mr.  Needliam’s  ‘Ivy  Bridge’  (165)  is  an¬ 
other  drawing  of  elaborate  finish,  such  as  j 
may  he  seen  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Water-colour  galleries,  in  the  studies  of 
Ml-.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Warren,  jun. — A.  0. 
Stannus  has  made  a  detailed  study,  ‘  Near 
the  Land’s  End  ’  (77). — C.  E.  Aston  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  successful  labours  on 
the  ‘Coast  of  Pembrokeshire’  (127). — 
Several  drawings  by  Ai’thur  Ditchfield  are 
of  promise.  Birket  Poster  has  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
W.  S.  Coleman  and  F.  Gr.  Eeynolds. 

‘  Polpier  Cove,  Cornwall’  (285),  by  Thomas 
Hart,  pleasantly  recalls  the  drawings  of  the 
late  Cornish  Cook.  Yicat  Cole,  whose  oil 
pictures  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion,  gives  his  support  to  this  new  exhibi¬ 
tion,  by  a  powerful  drawing  of  moorland, 
fern,  and  heather,  rather  heavily  painted. 
Miss  Blunden  contributes  several  studies, 
such,  for  example,  as  ‘  The  Ledr  Valley, 
Moel  Siabod  ’  (333),  which  are  delicate  and 
detailed  in  execution  and  dehcious  in 
colour.  George  S.  Keys,  ‘  In  Nant  Gwinant  ’ 
(22)',  shows  just  sufficient  care,  and  thereby 
attains  considerable  character.  J.  C.  Moore, 
in  his  drawing  ‘  On  the  Tiber  ’  (244),  catches 
local  truth — nature  in  desolation,  lit  up 
by  golden  light.  Among  pictures  of  effect 
is  conspicuous  ‘  The  Last  Gleam  ’  (42),  by 
J.  Hitchins ;  the  materials  on  which  he 
relies  are,  a  windmill  on  a  woody  mormd, 
sheep  reposing,  cattle  di’iven  homewards, 
birds  also  going  to  their  rest,  and  the  sun 
lying  down  on  his  golden  couch  in  the  east. 
This  summary  of  landscape  contents  may 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  mention  of 
one  or  two  more  painters  whose  fame  must 
increase  after  the  works  they  now  display. 
George  Mawley  is  a  name  which  this  exhi¬ 
bition  will  have  the  merit  of  making  better 
known.  Among  the  four  works  by  H.  Pil- 
leau,  we  specially  recall  a  ‘  Street  in  Cairo  ’ 
(39),  flooded  with  the  hght  which  in  the 
East  dazzles  the  eye,  and  we  cannot  but 
remember  a  drawing  of  ‘  Jerusalem  from 
the  Hill  of  Scopas  ’  (276),  accurate  in  its 
topography,  and  beautiful  in  the  play  of 
hght,  shade,  and  colour. — Frank  Powell 
is  another  of  the  poet  painters  whom  the 
exclusive  character  of  estabhshed  exhibi¬ 
tions  might  have  doomed  to  inglorious 
obscurity,  but  now  his  light  cannot  be  hid. 
In  ‘  Loch  Ech  ’  (253)  he  ventures  on  a 
strong  effect,  which,  however,  he  manages 
to  reduce  into  tone  and  keeping. 

The  human  figure — which  demands  closer 
study  than  landscape — does  not  obtain 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  tyros  within 
these  walls.  For  the  most  part,  the  figui-e 
drawings  in  this  exhibition  confess  to  a 
timid,  uncertain  hand,  wanting  the  guidance 
of  _  knowledge.  A  few  of  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  attempts  may  be  passed  in  review. 
Miss  Eebecca  Solomon,  in  ‘  Hypatia’  (221), 
has  hit  upon  a  manner  which  does  not  fail 
to  arouse  attention.  The  stately  stiffness 
in  the  heroine’s  bearing,  has  quite  the  air 
of  originality.  In  ‘  Prima  Vera  ’  (255),  this 
artist  has  been  haunted  with  reminiscences 
of  the  style  of  Mr._  Leighton.  More  power 
over  the  figure  is  shown  in  ‘  Antinoiis 
Dionysiacus  ’  (239),  by  S.  Solomon.— The 
pictures  by  Cave  Thomas  evince  pure  and 
lofty  aims,  but  they  want  nerve  and  sinew: 
soul  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  even  in  ideal 
Art. — Among  single  heads  may  be  enume¬ 


rated  ‘  E,sther’  (176),  by  Eaymond  Tucker, 
not  particularly  pleasing,  but  praiseworthy 
for  that  deliberate  drawing  which,  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Burton,  has  given  to  water¬ 
colour  Art  an  extended  and  noble  sphere. 
Miss  Beresford  in  ‘A  Peasant’s  Head’  (197), 
strikes  home  to  nature  with  unsophisticated 
truth. — Edward  Taylor  in  ‘  Girlhood  ’  (53) 
has  found  a  pretty  face.  Literal  transcripts 
from  humble  life,  as  usual,  abound.  _  J. 
Eichardson  throws  rough  execution  into 
‘  The  Highland  Bagpiper’  (48);  and  J.  Pel¬ 
ham  is  equally  tiue  in  his  rendering  of 
‘An  Old  Woman’s  Occupation’  (178). 
John  Bui-r’s  portrait  of  ‘  An  Old  Castilian  ’ 
(252)  deserves  more  emphatic  praise.  Mark 
the  swagger  of  the  old  fellow,  probably 
like  many  of  his  country  folks,  as  poor 
as  a  beggar  and  as  proud  as  a  lord.  See 
what  cool  insolence  he  throws  into  the 
smoking  of  his  cigarette.  Altogether  this 
figure,  set  off  by  strong  contrast  between 
the  reds  and  blacks  in  the  costume,  and 
distinguished  by  a  grotesque  character 
quite  Quixotic,  must  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  original  products 
of  the  gallery.  A  pictm-e  by  E.  J.  Poynter, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  came  favour¬ 
ably  into  notice  at  the  last  Academy,  also 
deserves  commendation  as  a  departure  from 
the  commonplace  which  generally  rules  in  all 
exhibitions.  ‘  Beware  ’  (376),  coupled  with 
the  well-kno-wn  line  from  Longfellow, 
“Trust  her  not,  she  is  fooHng  thee,”  is  a 
satire  in  disguise.  A  lady,  standing  by  the 
brink  of  a  garden  pond,  attempts  to  catch 
gold  fish  by  the  bribe  of  bread.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  made  all  the  more  comic  by  its  Pre- 
Eaphaelite  stiffness  and  mock  solemnity. 
Mr.  Poynter  affects  medisevalism ;  this 
mannerism  he  vdll  have  to  throw  off  if  he 
would  gain  close  access  to  nature  in  her 
truth  and  beauty.  ‘  A  Girl  and  Butterfly  ’ 
(210)  is  a  work  that  shows  that  G.  H.  Thomas 
knows  thoroughly  what  he  is  about,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  his 
companion  artists  in  this  somewhat  juve¬ 
nile  exhibition. 

The  promoters  of  this  project  express  a 
hope  that  sufficient  success  may  attend  their 
experiment  to  justify  its  rei^etition.  Their 
sanguine  expectation,  we  think,  is  hkely 
to  be  realised,  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
large  number  of  candidates  who  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  a  place  upon  these  walls  is, 
if  turned  to  wise  account,  in  itself  no 
mean  resource ; — a  fund  whence  future 
strength  may  be  drawn.  The  managers 
had  provided  for  only  five  hundred  works, 
but  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  di’aw- 
ings  claimed  admission  at  the  doors.  There 
is,  therefore,  as  it  were,  a  surplus  force, 
which,  if  dealt  with  judiciously,  should 
give  to  the  committee  decisive  power  over 
the  futui’e  destiny  of  the  exhibition.  Mere 
novelty  wiU  carry  the  undertaking  through 
the  first  season,  but  merit  can  alone  secure 
its  permanence  in  subsequent  years.  The 
public  are  at  the  outset  willing  to  look 
with  indulgence  on  the  shortcomings  of  a 
project  in  itself  praiseworthy ;  but  with 
growing  years  infancy  can  no  longer  be 
admitted  as  a  plea  for  immaturity.  The 
committee,  in  order  to  build  up  their  tenta¬ 
tive  exhibition  in  endiuing  strength,  and  to 
prevent  invidious  comparisons  which  may 
prove  to  its  prejudice,  must,  beyond  doubt, 
raise  the  standard  of  merit  in  the  drawings 
admitted.  This,  with  seventeen  hundred 
works  to  choose  from,  they  should  find  little 
difficulty  in  doing.  If  thus  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  exhibition  can  be  maintained, 
its  staff  of  supporters  may  not  be  drawn 
away  to  seek  for  honours  elsewhere. 


EOYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  thirty-ninth  exhibition  of  this  Academy, 
and  its  first  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George 
Harvey,  opened  on  the  11th  of  February,  and 
the  remarkable  improvement  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  last  year’s  exhibition  is  worthily 
carried  forward  in  this.  Not  only  does  the 
large  number  of  pictures  show  the  existence  of 
a  healthy  stimMus  to  work  among  the  artists 
of  the  Northern  School,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  works  themselves  show  that  the  glorious 
scenery  and  romantic  associations  of  the  country 
inspire  the  painters  with  tasteful  vigour  and 
poetic  feeling,  without  which  pictiue-making  is  a 
mere  manufactrue.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
exhibition  bids  fair  to  be  eminently  successful. 
The  crowded  state  of  the  room  every  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unusually  inclement  weather, 
shows  that  our  friends  in  the  far  north  take  a 
lively  interest  in  works  of  Art ;  and  they  may 
well  be  proud  of  a  school  which  comprises  such 
men  as  John  Phillip,  Harvey,  Faed,  McCulloch, 
Douglas,  Drummond,  Crawford,  James  Archer, 
Bough,  Calder  Marshall,  Brodie,  Steele,  Hutchi¬ 
son,  Johnstone,  Lees,  Lauder,  Herdman,  Noel 
Paton,  Macnee,  &c.,  and  which  but  lately  num¬ 
bered  in  its  ranks  David  Roberts,  Sir  John 
Watson  Gordon,  and  W.  Dyce. 

The  council  has  shown  good  judgment  in 
drawing  pictures  from  England,  and  even  from 
abroad ;  for  it  is  not  only  desirable  that  the 
works  of  those  Scotch  artists  who  have  been 
successful  elsewhere  should  be  shown  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  are  rising,  but  it  is  also 
extremely  desirable  in  the  provinces  that  foreign 
Art  should  be  seen,  and  its  beauties  admired  and 
compared  with  works  of  home  production.  In 
London  alone  other  opportunities  occur,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  is  therefore  best  devoted  to 
native  Art. 

The  great  picture  of  this  exhibition  is  the 
magnificent  work  of  John  Phillip — the  ‘Spanish 
Wake,’  or  ‘  La  Gloria.’  It  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Art-Journal ;  so  also  has  T.  Faed’s 
genre  picture,  ‘Baith  Father  and  Mither,’  the 
subject  taken  from  one  of  James  Ballantine’s 
touching  lyrics.  Both  were  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  and  have  been 
kindly  lent,  with  other  gems,  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  local 
pictures  will  therefore  occupy  our  chief  atten¬ 
tion  —  not,  however,  forgetting  those  which 
foreign  artists  have  sent  to  this  friendly  com¬ 
petition.  Foremost  among  the  local  artists 
we  must  place  the  president,  G.  Harvey,  whose 
pictures  always  shine  with  that  radiant  warm¬ 
heartedness  which  is  the  leading  feature  in  bis 
disposition.  He  hangs  but  one  picture — yet 
one  full  of  fine  feeling — a  family  group  of  mother 
and  children  in  full  play  before  an  open  window, 
through  which  another  child  is  being  lifted  by 
an  elder  sister,  and  through  which  we  also  see 
one  of  these  spirited  hill-side  landscapes  which 
he  touches  with  such  a  masterly  hand.  The 
colouring  is  judiciously  executed,  and  is  very 
harmonious.  Unfortunately,  it  is  hung  rather 
too  low,  which  slightly  mars  its  effect. 

Horatio  McCulloch,  R.S.A.,  the  chief  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  landscape  painters,  is  largely  represented 
in  this  exhibition.  His  greatest  work  here — if 
not  the  greatest  of  bis  works — is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Glencoe,  with  its  mighty  mountain- 
masses,  and  their  innumerable  varieties  of  light 
and  shadow.  This  masterpiece  is  so  perfect  in 
its  aerial  effects,  that  the  clouds  seem  to  move, 
and  to  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  craggy  slopes.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  he  has  seven  other  paintings  and 
drawings ;  the  finest  among  which  is  of  a  very 
different  character  to  the  one  just  mentioned. 
It  represents  a  picturesque  old  oak  in  Cadzow 
Forest, — 

“  Wliose  boughs  are  mossed  with  age. 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.” 

It  is  a  rich  piece  of  colouring,  and  the  artist 
has  dealt  with  his  subject  as  a  painter  should  do. 
He  has  given  his  own  bold  and  graphic  touches, 
and  has  not  relied  upon  microscopic  copies  to 
produce  the  effect.  His  ‘  Loch  Achray  ’  is  ano¬ 
ther  large  landscape,  in  which  his  well-known 
powers  are  fully  called  out. 

W.  Douglas,  R.S.A.,  as  usual,  charms  us  with 
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his  quaint  compositions  ;  but  neither  the  astro¬ 
loger  nor  alchymist  is  present  on  this  occasion. 
His  finest  work  is  the  ‘  Eetirrn  of  the  Carrier.’ 
An  elderly  man  is  sitting  in  his  library,  deeply 
intent  on  his  papers ;  his  daughter — a  beautiful 
girl — sits  near  him  on  the  floor.  Through  the 
open  -^-indow  we  have  a  charming  glimpse  of  | 
the  city,  and  a  fair,  blue  sky" ;  and  it  has  allowed 
the  entrance  of  a  carrier  pigeon,  with  a  letter 
attached,  to  alight  on  the  floor  behind  the  elder 
student’s  chair.  The  girl’s  intent  look  at  the 
dove  betrays  the  secret.  Another  picture,  called 
‘  Perfect  SoHtude,’  is  an  admirable  example  of 
high  finish  and  mellow  coloiuing,  and,  we 
may  say  also,  of  that  quiet  satire  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulges.  It  is  a  richly  fm-nished 
library,  wherein  the  only  occupant  is  a  fair 
young  lady,  who  is  emdently  quite  lost  amongst 
the  quaintly  bound  tomes  and  the  ohjets  dc  rcrtu 
by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
two  or  three  minor  works — all  good  examples 
of  his  strongly  marked  style. 

As  an  example  of  history  and  poetry  rendered 
by  colour  and  drawing,  the  beautifid  picture, 
by  James  Archer,  11. S.  A.,  of  ‘  The  Parting  of 
^■^thur  and  Guinevere,’  is  remarkably  fine. 
The  great  heart  of  the  good  king  seems  to 
heave  in  his  broad,  mail-clad  chest,  as  he  gazes, 
with  forgiHng  pitj",  on  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  queen.  It  is  a  cabinet  picture,  but  such  a 
one  as  would  enrich  any  collection.  Besides 
this,  the  artist  exhibits  a  sketch  of  a  Franciscan, 
and  an  admirable  portrait. 

John  Ballantj-ne,  E.S.A.,  has  a  clever  Ettle 
portrait  of  JIrs.  Thomas  Faed,  and  a  pretty 
composition  called  ‘  The  last  New  Novel,’  in 
which  is  seen  a  yoimg  girl,  vuth  a  sweet  face, 
and  a  most  life-like  expression  of  intense  inte¬ 
rest  and  pleasure  in  the  contents  of  the  book 
she  is  so  eagerly  reading.  The  whole  treatment 
of  the  picture  is  masterly,  and  free  from  aU 
affectation. 

Samuel  Bough,  A.,  has  no  less  than  twelve 
])ictures  and  drawings — all  indicating  that  this 
very  clever  artist  is  rapiflly  learning  the  value 
of  greater  care  and  finish ;  indeed,  there  is  so 
little  of  the  slap-dash  stj-le  which  formerly  was 
his  chief  characteristic,  that  one  hardly  wishes 
to  see  it  le.ssened,  for  fear  of  losing  his  indi- 
^•iduality.  His  ‘  Otter  Hunt,’  in  which  he  figures 
person.aily,  is  a  glorious  piece  of  aquatic  sporting 
life.  The  ‘  Storm  ’  and  ‘  Off  the  Fife  Coast  ’  show 
his  masterly  ability  to  depict  the  sea  in  tempest 
or  calm ;  and  his  groat  landscape  picture,  ‘  In 
the  Trossachs,’  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of 
subject,  boldly  gra.sping  at  and  mastering  the 
whole  of  the  most  picturesque  pass  in  Britain. 
The  colouring  is  sunny  and  clear  ;  the  trees  are 
well  defined,  and  the  greens  and  browns  are 
soft,  warm,  and  harmonious. 

F.  T.  Crawford,  E.S.A.,  has  seven  or  eight 
land-scapes  of  great  merit.  The}’  are  painted 
with  care  and  true  feeling.  His  ‘Sea  Scene’ 
(TO.'i),  wdth  the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks, 
is  very  masterly. 

W.  Crawford,  A.,  besides  several  clever  por- 
tniits  in  crayons  and  in  oil,  has  a  picture 
strongly  reminffrng  us  of  his  ‘  Keeper’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,’  which  was  so  pgcat  a  faA'oui-itc  in  last 
year’s  cxhiliition.  This  is  called  ‘  Waiting  at 
the  Ferry.’  A  young  and  very  beautifril  Scotch 
L'l.'  sie  is  waiting  on  the  side  of  a  loch  for  the 
return  of  the  ferr}'-boat.  There  is  much  refine¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

James  Drummond,  E.S.A. — ’I’ho  high  merits 
of  this  arti.st  as  a  historical  painter  are  un¬ 
disputed,  and  even  if  they  were,  his  principal 
works  in  this  exhibition  woiild  certainly  place 
him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Scotti.sh  school. 
'Hie  subject  is  one  in  which  the  powers  of  any 
artist  would  be  severely  tested  ;  it  is  the  escape 
from  Scotland  of  (Bieen  Mary,  with  seven  of 
her  followr'rs,  in  a  small  fishing-boat,  after  the 
battle  of  I/ingside.  It  is  called  ‘  flueen  Mary’s 
last  look  of  Scotland,’  and  there  is  an  intensity 
of  fading  in  that  la.st  look  which  evidently 
overcomes  all  fwir  of  the  heavily  rolling  sea  in  a 
dangfTOUsly  crowdfsl  boat ;  a  fhou.sand  mourn¬ 
ful  thoughts  seem  to  he  ri.sing  as  the  kingdom 
which  has  just  slipped  from  her  grasp  is  fast 
fading  from  her  sight.  The  subject  was  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a  good  artist,  and  it  has  received 
its  deserts  from  the  pencil  of  Jlr.  Drummond. 
The  grouping  of  the  figures  in  the  boat  is 
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most  masterly,  and  the  mixture  of  the  gaUy 
apparelled  courtiers,  with  the  roughly-clad 
fishermen,  has  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  excellent  taste  for  colour;  while 
his  treatment  of  the  surrounding  sea  is  bold, 
Hgorous,  and  truthful.  Mr.  Drummond  has 
I  three  or  four  smaller  pictures  of  considerable 
merit,  and  one  large  work,  lent  by  John  Pender, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  called  ‘The  Elver  Postern,  Conway.’ 
Two  young  gentlemen  are  passing  through  the 
picturesque  postern  of  Conway  Castle  —  one 
mounted  on  a  Welsh  pony;  we  presume  they 
are  portraits  of  Mr.  Pender’s  sons. 

Of  the  late  W.  Dyce,  E.A.,  H.E.S.A.,  there 
are  four  pictures — ‘Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,’  also  the  property  of  Mr.  Pender; 
‘  Portrait  —  name  unknown  ;  ’  a  mag-nificent 
‘Arab’s  Head;’  ‘Pegwell  Bay;’  and  the  ‘Mouth 
of  the  Eiver  Eosa,  Arran.’  The  first  three  have 
been  already  exhibited  in  London ;  the  last  is  a 
choice  specimen  of  the  artist’s  power  in  treating 
subjects  more  homely  than  he  usually  chose. 
It  is  a  small  landscape,  in  which  a  small  stream 
is  shown,  with  children  and  ducks  equally 
enjoying  its  pellucid  waters. 

Alexander  Fraser,  E.S.A.,  is  best  represented 
by  his  pictures  of  ‘  Barncluith  on  the  Avon  ’ 
and  ‘  Ferns  and  Fox- gloves.’  The  former  is  a 
rich  piece  of  woodland  scenery,  spanned  by  the 
iris  left  by  a  retreating  shower.  It  is  a  masterly 
work,  both  as  regards  composition  and  colour. 
The  foliage  is  bold  and  free,  and  the  whole 
picture,  though  carefully  executed,  is  void  of 
all  appearance  of  laboured  effect.  The  other  is 
a  charming  bit  of  woodland,  with  ferns  and 
fox-gloves  in  the  foreground. 

Two  finely  executed  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Deas — the  former  in  his  judge’s  robes,  &c. — 
sustain  the  well-earned  fame  of  Gilbert  Graham, 
E.S.A.,  whose  merits  must  not  be  passed  over. 

Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  late  President  of 
the  Academy,  appears  for  the  last  time  on  the 
Exhibition  walls.  His  spirit,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
wiU  still  remain  to  animate  rising  aspirants.  But 
few,  if  any,  may  ever  hope  to  surpass  his  simple, 
pure,  and  effective  style.  The  fine  genial 
face  of  Dr.  Sellar,  dear  to  the  Edinburgh  world, 
beams  from  the  ■walls,  a  striking  and  most 
pleasing  -witness  to  the  late  president’s  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  portraiture.  Sir  Da-sfid  Brewster 
is  another  of  his  most  successful  works ; 
and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  is  his  portrait 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Morison.  His  unfinished 
portrait  of  John  Pender,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  weH- 
kno-wn  patron  of  modem  Art,  is  a  painful 
memento  of  the  loss  the  Scottish  school  has 
sustained.  F.  Grant,  E.A.,  H.E.S.A.,  also  has 
two  portraits,  one  of  Major-General  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  in  military  costume ;  it  is  life-like  and 
vigorous.  The  other  is  of  ‘  The  Lady  Mary 
Craven’ — very  beautiful,  but  wanting  in  ex¬ 
pression.  James  Giles,  E.S.A.,  has  been  pro¬ 
fuse  in  his  contributions  to  the  exhibition, 
the  chief  among  his  works,  which  are  all  of 
average  merit,  is  a  ‘  Highland  Linn,’  rich  in 
colour  and  truthfully  rendered  ;  it  is  the  home 
of  the  deer  amongst  the  sturdy  mountain  pines. 
Another  Highland  scene,  of  a  different  character, 
is  the  ‘  Euins  of  Other  Times,’  by  Peter  Gra¬ 
ham,  A., — a  wild  eirie  scene,  such  as  the 
traveller  in  the  Highlands  occasionally  lights 
upon  :  a  pine  wood  in  its  last  stage  of  decay,  the 
blighted  trunks  bare  even  of  bark,  a  solitary 
raven  the  sole  living  occupant  of  this  ghost  of  a 
forest,  and  the  mountain  mist  rolling  in  masses, 
which  give  a  chilly  horror  to  the  scene.  It  is  a 
remarkable  picture,  which  only  a  poetical  mind 
could  have  produced.  ‘The  Young  Keeper,’ 
by  John  Glass,  A.,  is  a  picture  of  merit ;  and 
so  also  are  several  by  Eobert  Gavin,  A.,  espe¬ 
cially  one  called  ‘  Play,’  a  girl  and  infant  play¬ 
ing  in  a  hayfield,  which  is  a  pure  piece  of 
rustic  beauty,  Hgorously  dra-wn,  full  of  life  and 
rich  in  colour.  Eobert  llcrdman,  E.S.A.,  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  beauties  of  the 
exhibition  ;  his  portraits  of  Lady  Harriot  Went¬ 
worth,  T.  V.  Wentworth,  Esq.,  and  their  lovely 
little  daughter,  “  Etha,”  are  unrivalled  in  mas¬ 
terly  execution.  The  child  is  quaintly  dressed, 
and  in  its  treatment  the  portrait  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  best  style  of  Vandyke.  A  Cala¬ 
brian  ‘Pifferaro’  is  also  a  charming  study. 
D.  G.  Hill  has  justdonc  enough  to  make  one  regret 
that  he  has  not  done  more  :  only  three  minia¬ 


ture  landscapes,  very  charmingly  executed,  but 
too  small  for  the  walls  of  an  exhibition.  John 
A.  Houston,  E.S.A.,  has  a  very  fine  water 
colour  of  Ben  Lomond  ;  and  his  ‘  Fas  seal  in  the 
Highlands  ’  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  Art — the  pretty 
dancing  Highland  girl  has  the  lightness  and 
free  motion  of  Terpsichore,  and  is  as  bright  and 
rosy  as  the  heather  beE.  His  ‘Prospero  and 
Miranda  ’  is  a  work  of  higher  pretensions,  and 
is  a  fine  Art  composition,  showing  great  skill  in 
conception.  Mr.  Houston  has  excellent  taste  in 
colom-.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  E.S.A.,  shows  but 
one  picture  ;  it  is  a  large  coast  scene  at  Auch- 
inithy,  and  gives,  -with  great  breadth  and 
■sdgorous  handling,  the  bold  cliff  known  as  the 
“Mussel  Crag”  of  the  “Antiquary.”  Charles 
Lees,  E.S.A.,  has  not  yet  deserted  the  ice ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  has  nearly  done  so,  for 
his  void  joyous  games  of  ‘  Shinty’  have  given 
way  to  the  much  tamer  subject  of  a  ‘  Lesson  in 
SHding’ — a  young  lady  aided  in  her  first 
efforts  by  a  skating  friend,  of  course  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  picture  is  quite  equal  to 
his  former  works  in  that  fr’ecdom  of  motion 
which  he  so  wonderfuEy  excels  in ;  but  the 
delicate  care  of  the  lady  in  holding  up  her  dress 
■with  the  tips  of  two  of  her  lemon-coloured  gloved 
fingers  is  hardly  consistent  -with  the  active 
amusement  she  is  pursuing.  Kenneth  Macleay, 
E.S.A.,  gives  us  a  very  charming  picture  of  a 
‘  Highland  GuI ;’  but  Highland  girls  and  por¬ 
traits  of  unpleasant  -^fisaged  preachers  are  so 
abundant  on  these  waEs,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  reason  why  artists  waste  their  talents 
upon  such  subjects.  James  Eckford  Lauder  ex¬ 
hibits  nine  of  his  clever  sketches,  the  first  of 
which  is  ‘  William  Tell’ s  Chapel.’  He  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  somewhat  Turneresque  style, 
but  the  colouring  is  too  opaque  and  heavy. 
WilEam  MacTaggart’s  ‘Word  from  the  West’ 
is  good  i/enre  composition,  which  wiE  find  many 
admirers.  Daniel  Macnee,  E.S.A.,  when  not 
employed  in  painting  portraits  of  people  who 
have  no  other  recommendation  than  the  weight 
of  their  pimses,  always  comes  out  as  a  true 
artist.  One  of  his  works  in  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition  shows  his  remarkable  power  of  depicting 
the  strongest  and  most  dehcate  feelings.  It  is 
anonymous,  but'  the  foEowing  lines  most 
expressively  tell  the  tale  of  that  fond  but 
anguished  look : — ■ 

“  How  can  my  poor  heart  be  glad 
■When  absent  from  my  sailor  lad? 

Nightly  dreams,  and  thoughts  by  day, 

Ai-e  with  him  who  is  far  away.’’ 

It  is  a  work  which  wiE  add  to  the  artist’s  fame, 
and  so  also  -wiE  his  exquisite  portrait  of  Mrs. 
CoEin  CroE,  in  whose  picturesque  expression  he 
has  found  a  genial  subject.  It  is  a  free,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  rich  in  colour  treatment,  as  some  of  the 
other  portraits  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are 
lifeless,  flat,  and  wooden.  A  good  historical 
composition  caEed  ‘  An  Episode  in  the  Time  of 
the  Test  Act,’  is  the  work  of  John  B.  Mac¬ 
donald,  A.  'The  incident  is  from  “  Old  Mor¬ 
tality,”  and  represents  BothweE  recei-ying  the 
purse  from  MUnwood’s  housekeeper.  It  is  a 
little  hard  in  colour,  but  the  figures  are  weE 
dra-wn,  easy,  and  effectively  grouped.  Her 
Majesty’s  Limner  for  Scotland  has  been  chary  of 
his  work  forthis  exhibition.  Noel  Baton,  E.S.A., 
favours  us  only  -with  two  smaE  cabinet  pictures, 
one  representing  Ariel,  the  other  Puck,  bu-t 
they  are  perfect  gems,  Sfich  only  as  could  be 
produced  by  one  who  combines  the  most  perfect 
execution  with  a  highly  poetical  imagination. 
His  brother.  Waller  Baton,  the  E.S.A.  elect, 
gives  us  several  of  his  rich  glo'wing  landscapes, 
aE  of  which  show  increased  care  and  firmer 
handling.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  new 
honour,  and  the  Academy  on  its  correct  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  election.  A.  Berigal  has  also 
greatly  improved  in  his  landscapes  ;  but,  with 
his  love  of  Highland  scenery,  it  is  surprising 
that  he  continues  to  treat  mountain  masses  in 
such  a  sharp  angular  style ;  a  very  Ettle  care 
woiEd  suffice  to  avoid  this  defect,  and  would 
reEeve  his  pictures  from  an  unpleasant  sameness 
which  greatly  mars  their  beauty.  ‘  Oh,  wha’s 
at  the  -window  ?  ’  is  a  very  clever  picture,  by 
E.  T.  Eoss,  E.S.A.  The  subject  is  weE  kno-wn, 
and  the  artist  has  sho-wn  great  skill,  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  figures,  and  in  their 
masterly  execution.  It  is  a  picture  which  gains 


rapidty  upon  the  spectator.  The  same  artist 
has  several  nice  hits  of  landscape.  Two  masterly 
portraits  are  contributed  hy  Colvin  Smith, 
K.S.A.  ;  the  best  of  which  is  the  vigorous  and 
expressive  one  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Shafto  Ord. 
Gourlay  Steel,  R.S.A.,  Scotland’s  animal  painter, 
is  not  verj^  prominent  this  season  j  his  best  work 
is  a  ‘  Sketch  of  a  Native  of  the  Highlands,’  a 
rough-coated  bullock,  full  of  life  and  action. 
Clark  Stanton,  A.,  has  a  tine  friut  piece,  in 
which  he  has  shown  more  skilful  management 
of  colour  than  in  his  portraits,  which  have  a 
hard,  leaden  look.  His  best  is  No.  59,  ‘  Portrait 
of  a  Lady.’  J.  C.  Wintour,  A.,  is  an  artist  of 
much  taste  and  feehng,  and  his  landscapes,  four 
in  number,  are  aU  worthy  of  the  exhibition, 
though  not  pretending  to  very  high  merit. 
W.  SmeUie  Watson,  R.S.A.,  has  several  por¬ 
traits  of  great  merit,  amongst  which  the  best 
and  most  expressive  is  that  of  Mrs.  Kerr. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
works  of  those  painters  who  are  either  Acade¬ 
micians  or  Associates  of  the  Royal  vScotch 
Academy,  hut  there  are  many  highly  merito¬ 
rious  works  hy  artists  who  are  not  associated 
with  it.  One  of  the  most  rising  landscape 
painters  is  John  Cairns,  whose  beautiful  view 
‘  On  the  River  Esk  ’  shows  talent  of  a  very 
high  order.  W.  Beattie  Brown  is  another  artist 
whose  talent  is  making  itself  a  name ;  his 
‘  Glencoe  is  a  very  fine  work,  in  which  the 
atmospheric  effects  of  a  passing  shower  are 
treated  with  great  fidelity  and  skOl.  MeWhirter, 
to  whose  works  we  called  attention  last  year, 
has  given  us  some  of  his  marvellously  truthful 
and  artistic  sketches  of  floral  life  in  its  native 
habitats ;  no  artist  can  represent  the  heather- 
bell,  the  daisy,  or  the  Little  gems  of  the  alpine 
flora  with  such  artistic  grace  as  he,  and  he 
has  given  the  widest  scope  to  this  fancy  in  his 
large  picture  of  ‘The  Exile’s  Garden,’  in  which 
he  has  placed  on  canvas  that  wonderful  speci¬ 
men  of  word-painting,  the  Deserted  Garden,  in 
Hood’s  “Haunted  House.”  But  Mr.  MeWhirter 
is  a  master  in  other  subjects.  His  ‘Capri’  is  a 
remarkable  picture  of  Italian  scenery,  wherein 
he  has  shown  true  inspiration.  A  genre  picture 
of  much  merit  is  shown  by  Mr.  John  McMichee, 
called  ‘  The  TraveUing  Tailor’ s  Story — Brittany.’ 
It  is  an  interior,  with  several  figures,  among 
which  is  the  tailor  working,  and  gradually 
unfolding  his  tale  of  love,  according  to  that 
curious  custom  which  in  Brittany  constitutes 
the  travelling  tailor  the  agent  for  popping  the 
question ;  and  the  bashful  looks  of  the  maiden 
holding  the  distaff  show  pretty  plainly  for 
whom  the  tailor’s  message  is  intended.  This 
curious  custom  is  well  described  in  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor’s  interesting  work  on  the  “BaUads  and 
Songs  of  Brittany.”  E.  H.  Simpson’s  ‘  Apple 
Girl’  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  colouring  and  a 
most  agreeable  composition.  Keeley  Halswelle, 
besides  a  number  of  his  ruddy  fisher  boys,  of 
which  we  have  now  had  enough,  has  a  much 
more  agreeable  and  more  artistic  subject — ‘  The 
Moonlight  March.’  It  is  a  night  march  of 
armed  warriors,  their  faces  just  lighted  up  by 
the  glare  of  the  torch  carried  in  front.  It  is 
a  smaU  picture,  but  has  deservedly  attracted 
much  notice. 

In  the  Edinburgh  exhibition  there  is  always 
a  good  sprinkling  of  the  works  of  lady 
artists.  Among  them  we  especially  noticed  two 
pretty  landscapes  by  Miss  Agnes  MeWhirter ; 
a  view  of  ‘The  Bass  Rock  from  North  Berwick,’ 
by  Miss  Isabella  Lauder  ;  ’  an  exquisite  ‘  Study 
of  Roses,’  painted  with  pearly  softness,  by  Miss 
Agnes  Boyd ;  another  beautiful  flower-piece 
by  Miss  Susan  A.  Ashworth ;  and  a  pretty  study 
of  a  tropical  bird  on  a  branch  of  bamboo,  by 
Miss  Isabel  Bjrres.  But  at  the  head  of  the 
lady  artists  is,  unquestionably,  Miss  Frances 
Stoddart,  whose  works  have  so  long  formed 
prominent  features  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  She  has  three  land¬ 
scapes,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  ‘Cave  of 
Suroc,’  Sutherlandshire — a  most  sldlfuUy  exe¬ 
cuted  picture  of  a  difflcult  subject.  The  vast, 
yawning  mouth  of  the  cavern,  dwarfed  by  the 
gigantic  rocks,  is,  however,  made  impressively 
grand ;  and  the  cool  soft  tones  of  colour  of  the 
rocks  harmonise  most  agreeably  with  the  patches 
of  vegetation,  and  the  limpid  stream  which 
issues  from  the  cave.  ‘  The  Head  of  Glen 
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Crenan  ’  is  a  richly  wooded  landscape,  in  which 
the  middle  distances  are  given  with  great 
delicacy  and  feeling. 

Of  sculpture  there  is  very  little  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Wm.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  has  an  alto- 
relievo  in  marble,  ‘  Faith,’  part  of  a  mural 
monument ;  it  is  delicately  chiselled,  and  has 
much  grace  and  feeling.  Besides  this  he  has  a 
beautiful  little  bust  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hislop,  jun., 
and  fine  full-sized  marble  busts  of  Mrs. 
Rutherford  Clark  and  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Inglis,  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  John  Hutchinson  is 
only  represented  by  a  chaiming  bust  in  marble 
of  ‘  Angelino,’  a  shepherd  of  the  Campagna, 
and  a  still  more  beautiful  one  of  ‘  Stella,’  a 
Romanmother.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  H.R.S.A., 
has  a  beautiful  half-sized  marble  figure  of  a 
Bacchante,  the  property  of  Charles  Jenner,Esq. 
Calder  Marshall’s  (R.A.,  H.R.S.A.)  ‘  Summer 
Cloud’  is  the  clay  model  of  a  flying  female  figure 
enrobed  in  clouds  of  drapery.  A  fine  sitting- 
statuette  in  marble  represents  John  Steell,  R.S.A. 
Clark  Stanton’s  bust  of  a  lady  is  clever  and 
finely  modelled.  But  most  noticeable,  both  for 
the  number  of  her  works  and  also  their  vigorous 
and  masterly  handling,  are  the  nimierous  busts 
by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Iini,  who  has  taken  a  very  leading- 
position  as  a  sculptor ;  her  best  works  now 
shown  are  the  marble  busts  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Shand, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Brown,  Hem-y  Ashworth,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan. 

In  a  review  of  upwards  of  nine  hundi-ed  works 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  passing  over  many 
which  are  deserving  of  notice  ;  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  necessity  for  being  very  brief, 
must  be  an  excuse  for  omissions  and  apparent 
injustice. 
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Paris. — At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
formed  by  the  late  Marquis  de  Lambertye,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February,  the  follow¬ 
ing  works,  -with  the  prices  they  realised,  ought 
not  to  escape  notice : — ‘  Rejoiard  in  his  Study 
reading-  a  Manuscript,’  a  little  painting,  by 
Meissonnier,  measuring  about  nine  inches  by 
seven  inches,  and  purchased  of  the  artist  hy  the 
marquis,  £504  :  it  was  bought  for  Mr.  David 
Price,  of  Regent’s  Park,  whose  collection  of 
beautiful  pictures  was  last  year  hung  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham;  ‘Van  de  Velde  in 
his  Studio,’  Meissonnier,  less  than  six  inches  by 
four,  £280  16s.;  ‘Eastern  Landscape,’  Decamps, 
£620 ;  ‘  Peasant  Girl  in  a  Forest,’  Decamps, 
£169  12, s.  ;  ‘The  Scotch  Ballad,’  E.  Delacroix, 
£92;  ‘Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,’  a  very 
small  canvas,  Paul  Delaroche,  £88 ;  ‘  Ainauts 
at  Prayer,’  Gerome,  £156;  ‘Les  Cervarolles,’ 
Hebert,  £112;  ‘La  Malaria,’  Hebert,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  picture  in  the  same  gallery, 
£244 ;  ‘  The  Beach  at  Trou-ville,’  Troyon,  £160  ; 

‘  Feeding  the  Poultry,’  Troyon,  £194. 

Oporto. — A  Crystal  Palace  is  being  erected 
on  Torre  de  Marca,  near  this  city,  for  an 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  to  be  opened 
towards  the  end  of  August. 

Brunswick.- — The  recent  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  splendid  ducal  palace  in  this  city,  with 
all  its  magnificent  furniture,  and  a  large  number 
of  valuable  pictures  and  other  works  of  Ai-t,  has 
also  involved  the  loss  of  Rietschel’s  noble  bronze 
group  of  ‘Brunonia,’  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
place,  and  a  present  from  the  people  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  their  sovereign.  This  group,  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Schloss, 
or  palace,  consisted  of  a  colossal  figure  in  a  car 
drawn  by  four  colossal  horses,  and  was  only 
completed  a  few  months  since  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Howaldt,  who,  jointly  with  his 
sons,  had  been  occupied  ten  years  on  it.  So 
large  and  ponderous  was  the  group,  that  con¬ 
siderable  doubts  existed  as  to  whether  its  weight 
would  not  be  too  much  for  the  walls  and  roof 
destined  to  receive  it ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  it  was  raised  to  its  elevation,  and  stood  in 
magnificent  proportions  of  strength  and  beauty 
looking  do-wn  on  the  quaint  old  town  at  its  feet. 
It  is  now  a  mass  of  molten,  formless  metal. 
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The  first  prominent  sale  of  oil-pictures  this 
season  was  effected  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co., 
at  their  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  on 
the  18th  of  February.  The  works  in  question 
were  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  AValhs.  Up¬ 
wards  of  130  paintings  were  ofl'ered  in  compe¬ 
tition  ;  among-  them  were  the  following  : — 

‘  Joy,’  and  ‘  Sorrow,’  small  ovals,  by  T. 
F.  Dicksee,  100  gs.  (Bourne)  ;  ‘The  A'oung 
Gleaners,’  small,  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  120  gs. 
(Martin) ;  ‘  Stacking-  Hay,’  W.  F.  Withering- 
ton,  R.A.,  250  gs.  (Graves)  ;  ‘  The  Young- 
Mother,’  E.  Beranger,  100  gs.  (Cox)  ;  ‘  Scratch- 
Cradle,’  and  ‘  The  Broken  Plate,’  a  pair  by 
Duverger,  small,  1 25  gs.  (Ames)  ;  ‘  Canterbui-y 
Meadows,’  and  ‘  Sheep,’  a  pair  by  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.R.A.,  460  gs.  (Moore) ;  ‘  Musing,’  J.  Sant, 
A.R.A.,  100  gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘  Scene  from  Ci/mbeline’ 
W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  450  gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘The  Glen 
at  Eve,’  M.  Anthony,  105  gs.  (Martin) ;  ‘  Burial 
of  Charles  I.,’  A.  Johnston,  145  gs.  (Bourne) ; 
‘Rebecca,’  W.  C.  T.  Dobson  A.R.A.,  175  gs. 
(G.  Earl) ;  ‘  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,’ 

D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  556  gs.  (G.  Earl) ;  ‘  Rust- 
hall  Common,’  H.  Bright,  120  gs.  (Ames) ; 
‘Going  to  Service,’  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  110  gs. 
(Martin) ;  ‘  The  Alarm,’  and  ‘  Sea-Nymphs,’  a 
pair  of  very  small  works  by  W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.  A., 
130  gs.  (Shaw) ;  ‘Felice  Ballarin  reciting  Tasso 
to  the  Peoifle  of  Chioggia,’  the  finished  sketch 
for  the  large  picture  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal 
for  1863,  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  120  gs.  (Cox) ;  ‘Tlie 
Children  in  the  Wood,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  154  gs. 
(Ames) ;  ‘  Minding  the  Flock,’  small  cabinet 
size,  J.  Linnell,  sen.,  195  gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘  Love 
has  its  little  cares,  but  want  its  great  ones,’  an 
illustration  of  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  E.  Long, 
160  gs.  (Bourne) ;  ‘  The  Barley-field,’  F.  R.  Lee, 
R.A.,  105  gs.  (Ames);  ‘The  Poor  helping  the 
Poor,’  A.  H.  Burr,  225  gs.  (Martin) ;  ‘  The 
‘Lovers’  Secrets,’  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.R. A., 
210  gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘  Charlotte  Corday  contem¬ 
plating  her  Portrait  before  going  to  Execution,’ 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  440  gs.  (Martin) ;  ‘The  Old 
Receiving-Houses  on  the  Serpentine,’  W.  Mul- 
ready,  R.A.,  450  gs.  (Le-svis) ;  ‘Boys  in  Search  of 
Wild  Fowl,’  W.  Collins,  R.A.,  275  gs.  (Bourne) ; 
‘  The  Writing  Lesson,’  E.  Frere,  170  gs. 
(Howard) ;  ‘Juliet’s  Reverie,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A., 
185  gs.  (Wilson) ;  ‘  An  Armenian  Soldier,’  J.  L. 
Gerome,  155  gs.  (Wilson) ;  ‘  Searching  for  the 
Will,’  G.  Smith,  490  gs.  (Harrison)  ;  ‘  Truth 
Bycan,’  Copley  Fielding,  250  gs.  (Martin).  The 
whole  product  of  the  sale  amounted  to  £9,645. 

The  collection  of  modern  pictures  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Cart-wright,  and  removed 
for  the  purposes  of  sale  from  his  residence, 
Nizells,  near  Sevenoaks,  to  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Co.,  was  disposed  of  by  them  on 
the  25th  of  February.  Among  the  works,  three 
pictures  painted  for  their  late  o-wner  by  F.  D. 
Hardy — ‘  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,’  with  an  old 
woman  and  child ;  ‘  An  Interior,’  -^dth  a  man 
and  an  old  woman  seated  by  the  fire ;  and 
‘  Richard  and  Kate,’  realised  the  sum  of  240  gs. 
(Grav.es  and  others)  ;  ‘A  Neapolitan  Peasant- 
woman  teaching  her  Child  to  dance  the  Taran¬ 
tella,’  T.  U-wins,  R.A.,  160 gs.  (Wheeler)  ;  ‘The 
Burning  of  the  Books,’  from  “  Don  Quixote,” 
engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  for  1857,  p.  184, 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  295  gs.  (Flatou)  ;  ‘  Rent- 
day  at  Haddon  Hall  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  175  gs.  (Gerrard) ; 
‘The  Wreckers,’  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  105  gs. 
(Haig)  ;  ‘  View  of  Naples  from  the  Sea,’  and 
‘The  Grand  Canal,  Venice,’  W.  Wyld,  175  gs. 
(Taylor);  ‘Ferta  della  Madonna  del  Arco,’  T. 
jj-wins,  R.A.,  84  gs.  (Graves).  A  number  of 
pictures,  the  property  of  some  one  whose  name 
was  not  announced,  were  afterwards  sold ;  of 
these  were  two  by  Koekkoek,  ‘  A  Ship-wreck,’ 
and  ‘A  Landscape,’  with  cattle,  150  gs.  (Wright) ; 

‘  A  Lady  and  her  Children,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A., 
220  gs.  (White) ;  ‘  Sheep  in  the  Mountains,’  and 
its  companion,  ‘  Cattle  and  Figures,’  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.R.A.,  800  gs.  (White) ;  ‘  Pat  among  the  Olcl 
Masters,’  E.  Nicol,  R.S.A.,  160  gs.  (White)  ; 
‘The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,’  E.  Goodall,  figures 
by  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  130  gs.  (Ne-wman) ;  ‘  River 
Scene,’  P.  Nasmyth,  100  gs. (Flatou) ;  ‘The  Re¬ 
turn  to  Port,’  Isabey,  135  gs.  (Flatou). 
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KOilENCLATIIRE 
OE  PICTORIAL  ART. 

HAEMONY. 

Chapter  II. 

I  PROPOSE  no-VT  to  make  out  a  table  of  the 
t'n’elve  colours ;  afterwards  to  accompany 
it  with  the  varying  quantities  of  the  primi¬ 
tives  found  in  the  compound  colour’s,  and 
ultimately  to  present  an  arrangement  of 
the  coloru’ed  triangles,  in  which  all  the 
colour's  coming  into  contact  will  have  in 
them,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  primi¬ 
tives  as  with  the  compounds.  Relation¬ 
ship,  Opposition,  and  Subordination. 

I  think,  then,  that  a  person  having  an 
organisation  favourable  to  the  just  appre¬ 
ciation  of  colour’,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
the  coloured  diagram  of  the  four'  triads  under 
this  arrangement,  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
list  of  the  quantities  of  the  primaries  con¬ 
tained  in  the  compounds,  will  at  once  see 
an  efficiency  and  comprehensiveness  not  to 
be  found  in  the  theory  of  colour  by  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  by  excitation,  by  accumulation, 
or  by  refraction ;  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  feel  the  force  of  the  assertion,  that  if 
any  science  of  harmony  be  ever  permitted 
to  take  precedence  of  the  present  rmcer- 
tainty,  it  must  come  out  of  the  entire  cate- 
gor-y  of  colours  possible  to  be  produced  by 
a  pei’fect  and  rmbroken  sequence  of  com¬ 
binations,  like  the  one  presented  in  the 
first-named  list ;  while  the  other  and  pre¬ 
ceding  theories,  as  they  have  been  called, 
but  which  are  no  theories  at  all,  but  merely 
illustrated  chr’omatic  phenomena,  must 
take  their  place  in  physics  instead  of  in 
Art,  as  so  many  modes  of  colour’s  occur’- 
ring  under  dift'erent  natural  conditions 
necessarj’  to  their  development. 

The  first  triad  of  the  primaries  is  supposed 
to  be  in  each  instance  a  pure  and  brilliant 
specimen  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ;  that  is, 
the  yellow  leaning  neither  to  red  or  blue ; 
the  red  leaning  neither  to  yellow  or  blue  ; 
and  the  blrre  leaning  neither  to  yellow  or 
red.  For  in  case  either  one  of  the  colours 
foiming  this  triad  has  the  least  leaning 
towards  either  of  the  other  colours,  it  loses 
at  once  any  claim  to  the  colour  it  claims  to 
represent,  and  becomes  a  hue.  Thus,  a 
yellow  leaning  in  the  least  possible  degree 
either  to  red  or  blue,  becomes,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  hue  of  red,  yellow,  or  orange 
yellow ;  and  in  the  second  instance  a  hue 
of  bluc-5-ellow,  or  gi’een-yellow.  We  say, 
therefore,  of  an  impure  yellow,  it  has  a  hue 
of  red  or  blue,  and  so  on  ■with  the  remain¬ 
ing  eleven  colours.  Generally  speaking, 
the  jjrimanes  are  used  as  the  quantitative 
colours  for  the  whole  scale,  as  you  may 
fiave  a  red  orange,  or  a  yellow  orange ;  a 
yellow  green,  or  a  blue  green,  a  red  pui’ple 
or  a  blue  purjilc,  and  so  with  the  tertiaries 
and  the  quadrates.  You  may  certainly 
have  a  merely  dirty  colour,  and  some  are 
con.sequently  call(;d  impure,  dull,  or  dirty. 
J5nt  this  merely  occurs  frem  the  difficulty 
of  naming  the  exact  compound  -with  which 
the  dirtiness  or  dulness  have  been  operated. 
It  would  bo  no  difficulty  to  a  complete 
chromatist,  but  merely  to  one  unacquainted 
■with  colours,  as  a  colour  seller,  or  colour 
preparer.  It  may  bo  well  to  remark  hero 
that  a  quadrate  or  a  tertiarc  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  dull  colour,  though  a  low  one. 
( )n  tlie  contrary,  it  may  be  made  extremely 
luminous,  and  generally  is  so,  when  its 
constituents,  in.stead  of  being  rubbed  up 
into  a  solid  tint,  are  hatched  and  driven 
together  loosely,  in  the  same  manner  as 
adopted  b}'  Rembrandt  and  other  great 
colourists.  To  trj’  the  truth  of  this,  drive 


loosely  together  the  constituents  of  any  one 
colour,  which  wRl  produce  the  third  in  the 
state  of  a  tone.  Continue  to  rub  the  brush 
in  one  portion  of  the  tone  thus  produced 
until  it  become  a  soRd  tint,  and  it  ■will  be 
found  that  the  tone,  semi-transparent  and 
luminous,  will  have  become  dull  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  Many  painters,  genuine  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  luminous  res'ult  of  Turner’s 
mode  of  painting — luminously  hung  to¬ 
gether  in  an  exhaustless  number  of  har¬ 
monic  tints  —  have  attributed  the  fasci¬ 
nating  result  to  the  merely  broken  manner 
of  the  painting,  and  have  produced  nothing 
by  the  process  besides  a  ragged,  slovenly, 
and  monotonous  work.  Looseness  by  itself, 
therefore,  ■will  not  do.  To  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  tone,  it  is  necessary  to  bi’ing  together 
by  a  loose,  open,  and  broken  manner,  any 
number  of  tints  all  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  to  be  able  to  stop  before  perfect 
mixture  may  have  been  obtained.  It  will 
then  be  said,  that  ‘  ‘  there  is  no  possibility 
of  making  a  tone  out  of  a  primaiy.”  True, 
the  power  of  tone-making  increases  ■with 
the  descent  of  the  scale,  and  the  quadrates 
in  this  particular,  transcend  the  secondaries, 
being  in  themselves  more  composite,  and 
admitting,  if  not  reaUy  requiring,  their 
constituency  to  be  more  palpably  indicated 
than  the  simpler  colours.  But  though  a 
perfect  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  are  all  adverse 
to  tone,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  hues  are 
achievable,  and  even  easy  of  production, 
when  applied  to  objects  having  much  form, 
and  recemng  reflects  on  their  shadowed 
sides.  The  following  table  shows  the  mode 
of  arriving  at  the  whole  compound  scale  : — 


Scale  No.  1. 

4  equal  parts 
of  two 
primaries 
make  a 
secondary. 

4  equal  parts 
of  two 
secondaries 
make  a 
tertiary. 

4  equal  parts 
of  two 
tertiaries 
make  a 
quadrate. 

4  equal  parts 
of  two 
quadrates 
extinguish 
colour. 

Primaries. 

Secondaries. 

Tertiaries. 

i  Quadrates. 

Tim 

Yellow,  4 

make  >•  Orange,  4  .. 

Red,  4  1  make 

make  >■  Purple,  4 
Blue,  4  -!  make 

make  1  Green,  4 
Yellow,  4  <  make 

make  >■  Orange,  4 
Red,  4  1  make 

make  >•  Puqjle,  4 

Blue  4 

; — 

-Russet,  4  , 

make 

Olive,  4  1 

make 

Citrine,  4  1 
make 

Russet,  4  ■' 

Russet-Olive. 

Citrine-Olive. 

Citrine-Russet. 

The  next  table  gives  the  quantities  of  the 
constituent  primaries  entering  into  com¬ 
bination  in  the  three  compound  triads,  and 
is  introduced  here  in  a  separate  form,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  might  be 
felt  by  some,  if  its  information  were  added 
to  that  of  the  first ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  the 
relative  quantities  that  harmony  is  educed, 
it  was  considered  essential  to  separate  them. 


Scale  No.  2. 

SECONUAKIKS. 

4  parts  Yellow  ) 

4  parts  Bed  \ 

4  parts  Red  }  „  , 

4  parts  Blue  f  ^ 

4  parts  Yellow  }  ^ 

4  parts  Blue  f 

TEnTIABIES.  QUADRATES. 

1  parts  Yellow  )  .3  parts  Yellow ) 

2  parts  Red  >  Citrine.  .3  parts  Red  >  Citrine-Russet. 

2  parts  Blue  )  2  parts  Blue  ) 

4  parts  Red  )  .3  parts  Yellow ) 

2  parts  Yellow  1  Russet.  3  parts  Blue  1  Citrine-Olive. 

2  parts  Blue  )  2  parts  Red  ) 

4  parts  Blue  )  3  parts  Red  ) 

2  parts  Yellow  !■  Olive.  3  parts  Blue  >  Russet-Olive. 

2  parts  Red  )  2  parts  Yellow  ) 

In  the  theory  of  harmony  by  opposition, 


or  equivalents,  as  they  have  been  some¬ 
times  termed,  there  occurs  but  one  colour 
by  which  to  harmonise  another ;  or,  to  put 
the  most  hberal  construction  on  the  matter, 
but  one  principle — or  unexceptional  har¬ 
mony,  on  the  principle  that  the  eye  natu¬ 
rally  demands,  either  for  its  pleasure  or 
rehef,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  colour 
primarily  exposed  to  it — exhibited.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theoi’y,  the  primary.  Yellow, 
would  find  its  harmony  in  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  colours,  red  and  blue,  combined  in  a 
Purple,  and  so  on  ■with  the  other  two.  The 
secondary.  Orange,  would  find  its  harmony 
(supposing  the  sequential  mode  to  be  con¬ 
tinued)  in  the  two  remaining  secondaries, 
green  and  purple,  combined  in  the  tertiary, 
Oltve  ;  and  the  tertiary  Citrine  would 
find  its  harmony  in  the  two  remaining 
tertiaries,  russet  and  blue,  combined  in  the 
quadrate,  Russet-Blue,  and  so  on  •with 
the  remaining  two  of  this  triad.  But  ha^ving 
come  to  the  end  of  the  four  triads  in  the 
quadrates,  there  is  no  harmony  to  be  found 
for  them  by  progression,  or  sequence.  The 
retrograde  principle,  therefore,  has  been,  as 
it  were,  forced  on  the  disciples  of  this  theory, 
and  they  find  that  as  purple  harmonises 
■with  yellow  progressively,  so  yellow  har¬ 
monises  'with  purple  retrogressively,  and 
so  on  ■with  the  others  throughout  the  entire 
scale ;  this  also  still  leaving  the  limitation 
of  the  harmony  to  one  colour,  by  some 
other  one  coloru’,  and  furnishing  a  no  more 
extended  nor  a  more  varied  combination. 
But,  according  to  the  views  entertained  by 
the  theorists  themselves,  that  the  eye  de¬ 
mands  an  equivalent  or  opposition  for  its 
o^wn  ease  or  pleasure,  it  follows,  I  think, 
that  there  is  a  radical  objection  to  this 
system,  in  the  probable  necessity  that  the 
eye  would  naturally  demand  for  its  ease,  if 
not  delectation,  sirnilar  amounts  as  to  quan¬ 
tity,  as  w’ell  as  quahty — a  demand  which 
could  hardly  be  comphed  ■with  in  any  one 
work  out  of  a  hundred  of  anj'fhing  like  a 
complicated  character.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  ever  since  the  enouncing  of 
this  theory  by  equivalents  or  opposition,  by 
Field,  some  forty  years  since,  and  the  cor¬ 
roborating  influence  of  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  polarisation  of  light  and 
colour,  dating  from  about  the  same  time, 
the  majority  of  the  painters  in  this  country 
have  been  professing  to  eke  out  a  harmony 
from  this  e^vidently  inharmonic  law ;  inhar¬ 
monic,  as  is  e^vident,from  the  term  used,  i.e., 
“  opposition,”  which  has  been  correctly  ap¬ 
plied  to  denote  the  fact  of  a  real  opposition. 

The  great  object,  then,  of  this  paper,  is 
to  introduce,  in  perfect  opposition  to  the 
theories  ah’eady  referred  to  and  endeavoured 
to  be  explained,  a  new  theory,  consistent 
throughout,  formed  upon  a  rationale  of  the 
frdl  chromatic  scale,  with  reference  to  the 
definition  of  harmony,  as  constitutional  of 
Relationship,  Opposition,  and  Subordi¬ 
nation. 

The  superiority  of  this  system  over  the 
one  just  discussed,  consists  principally  in 
the  fulness  and  richness  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  it  presents,  and  the  diversity  of  the 
chromatic  expression  it  offers  for  selection ; 
inasmuch  as  instead  of  one  harmonic  colour, 
as  offered  by  opposition,  it  presents  three 
distinct  colours  as  harmonious  accompani¬ 
ments  to  every  one  colour  thi’oughout  the 
entire  scale,  and  consequently  to  any  one 
colour  with  which  it  may  be  determined  to 
initiate  a  harmony.  To  illustrate  this  in 
the  clearest  possible  manner,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  required  than  a  full  chromatic 
diagram  of  the  four  triads,  under  a  novel 
but  perfectly  sequential  combination,  in 
which  arrangement  every  one  colour  in  the 
scale,  from  the  highest  primary  to  the  lowest 


ORANGE 


OLIVE 


CITRINfitoLWE 


RUSSET- OLIVE 


YELl.OW 


r  CITRINE 


RUSSET 


GREEN 


CSTRINE-RUSSE] 
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quadrate,  is  accompanied  by  its  natural 
harmonic  triad,  in  juxtaposition  with  their 
initiative  colour ;  that  is,  the  foru’  are  always 
and  invariably  found  together  in  a  har¬ 
monic  group.  This  triplexing  of  the  har¬ 
monies  permits  also  an  equally  harmonious 
transition  from  one  initial  colour  to  another, 
until  the  whole  scale  becomes  fused  in  one 
extended  harmony.  This  extension  of  the 
whole  scale  into  a  complete  harmony  may 
be  objected  to  by  a  very  scruprdous  and 
classical  chromatist,  as  producing  what  a 
musician  would  term  redundancy ;  and  when 
it  may  be  avoided,  it  is  undoubtedly  better 
to  do  so.  But  as  the  field  of  painting  opens 
into  more  extended  and  complicated  schemes 
— a  thing  much  more  probable  than  that  it 
will  collapse  into  the  simplicity  of  a  single 
portrait — the  possibility  of  an  easy,  correct, 
and  harmonious  transition,  like  that  pur¬ 
sued  in  music,  must  be  taken  generally 
as  an  immense  advantage  in  case  of  need. 

The  following  diagram,*  then,  will  give, 
it  is  hoped,  a  clear  idea  of  the  entire  har¬ 
mony,  together  vfith  the  correct  mode  of 
transition  from  one  initial  key  or  colour  to 


another,  until  the  whole  four  triads  are 
found  equally  contributing  to  the  harmonic 
scheme.  The  construction  of  the  scheme 
occurs  in  this  order.  The  primitive  triad 
occupies  the  immediate  front.  Next  to  that 
is  placed  the  tertiary,  after  that  the  quad¬ 
rates,  and  lastly  the  secondaries.  The  centre 
spot  represents  the  negation  of  all  colour 
on  the  dark  extreme  by  black,  and  the 
background  the  negation  of  all  colour  on  the 
light  extreme,  represented  by  white ;  black 
and  white  in  all  their  tints,  from  the  darkest 
to  the  lightest,  contributing  to  the  jiositively 


neutral  greys,  which  take  a  haimonious 
position  by  the  side  of  any  and  all  coloui-s, 
though  not  so  chromatically  correct  with 
hues  as  with  colours,  and  for  this  reason : 
the  morbid  character  of  the  hues  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  whole  colour-  of  a  work  be 
influenced  by  some  one  coloiu-ed  light,  and 
the  neutra,!  greys  of  a  work  painted  under 
such  conditions  should  receive  a  portion  at 
least  of  such  general  hue. 

Let  it  now  be  considered  that  a  woi-k 
shall  be  projected  leading  off  with  the  initial 
colour  yellow.  We  know  that  according  to 
the  theory  of  harmony  by  opposition  or 
equivalents,  its  opposite  purple  is  the  only 
harmony  assigned  to  it.  The  harmonic 
diagram  here  offered  gives,  on  the  contrai-y, 
three  direct  haimonies  (excluding  purple 
altogether  as  a  contacting  coloiu-),  that  is, 
olive  for  sombre  expression  (found  in  its 
upper  side),  russet  for  gay  expression 
(found  on  its  lower  side),  and  russet-olive 
for  a  medial  expression  (found  off  its  point). 
The  rationale  of  this  is  contained  in  the  fact 
(true  to  the  often  referred  to  definition  of  har¬ 
mony  as  constituted  of  relationship,  opj)osi- 


tion,  and  subordination)  that  Olive  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  4  parts  of  blue,  2  parts  of  red,  and 

2  parts  of  yellow ;  Russet,  of  4  red,  2  blue, 
and  2  yellow;  and  Russet-Olive,  of  3  red, 

3  blue,  and  2  yellow.  Thus,  in  all  three 
instances,  these  harmonies  to  yellow  have 
in  their  composition  two  out  of  eight,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  initial  colour 
Yellow,  that  is,  a  relationship  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  and  a  subordination  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  the  opposition  consisting  of 
as  much  of  purple  as  is  comprised  in  the 
red  and  blue  constituents  of  the  separate 
colours  of  the  harmonising  triad  ;  that  is, 
four  out  of  eight  in  the  olive,  four  out  of 
eight  m  russet,  and  six  out  of  eight  in 

r  preparing  and  printing  so  large  a  number  of 

coloured  diagrams  as  our  circulation  would  require,  pre- 
^des  the  possibility  of  introducing  such  an  illustration. 

diagram  in  outline,  and 
light  and  shade,  with  the  names  of  the  four  triads  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  This  may  easily  be  filled  in  with 
the  requisite  colours  by  those  acquainted  with  a  palette 
and  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  it  as  a  manual,  which  as  the 
author  says,y  is  capable  of  getting  any  one  out  of  a  chro¬ 
matic  scope  he  may  fall  into,  in  any  picture  whatever,  par- 
Aj!]  ™  which  consist  of  draped  figure3.”~ED. 


russet-olive.  Scale  No.  2  will  explain  these 
quantities. 

Exactly  similar  results  follow  upon  taking 
red  for  the  initial  colour,  which  in  the  same 
coloured  diagram  finds  itself  surrounded  in 
juxtaposition  with  olive  on  the  upper  limb, 
citrine  on  the  lower  limb,  and  citrine-olive 
off  the  immediate  point— olive  containing 
2  red,  2  yellow,  and  4  blue ;  citiine  con¬ 
taining  2  red,  2  blue,  and  4  yellow ;  and 
citrine-olive  2  red,  3  yellow,  and  3  blue. 
With  blue  as  the  initial  colour,  citrine  is 
found  on  the  left  limb  (for  gay  expres¬ 


sion),  russet  on  the  right  limb  (for  sombre 
expression),  and  citrine-russet  off  the  lower 
point  (for  mean  expression) — citrine  con¬ 
taining  2  blue,  2  red,  and  4  yellow;  russet  2 
blue,  2  yellow,  and  4  red ;  and  citrine-russet 
2  blue,  3  yellow,  and  3  red.  This  finishes 
the  primary  harmonies .  Taking  the  vivacious 
colour  Orange  as  an  initial,  it  is  found  ac¬ 
companied  in  close  juxtaposition  with  olive 
in  the  centre,  citrine-olive  on  the  left,  and 
russet-olive  on  the  right ;  the  first  a  tertiary 
for  low  expression,  the  second  a  quadrate 
for  gay  expression,  and  the  third  as  a 
medial.  Here  again  the  proportions  of  re¬ 
lationship  and  opposition  are  held  in  com¬ 
plete,  though  slightly  varied,  subordination 
to  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  initial  colour, 
for  the  orange  constituents  red  and  yellow 
being  equal,  both  colours  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  legislating  for  harmony. 
You  have  therefore  in  olive  4  blue,  2  yellow, 
and  2  red ;  in  citrine-olive  3  blue,  3  yellow, 
and  2  red ;  and  in  russet-olive  3  blue, 

2  yellow,  and  3  red.  For  Purple  as  an 
initial  colour,  its  constituents,  red  and  blue, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  accom- 
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panied,  therefore,  as  is  orange,  by  a  tertiary 
and  two  quadrates  ;  to  the  immediate  right 
the  gay  citrine  (called  the  tertiary  yellow), 
above  the  sombre  citrine  olive,  and  below 
the  medial  citrine-russet ;  citrine  containing 
4  yellow,  2  red,  and  2  blue;  citrine-olive 
3  yellow,  3  blue,  and  2  red ;  and  citrine- 
russet  3  yellow,  3  red,  and  2  blue.  With 
Geeejt  as  initial  you  have  on  the  right 
lower  portion  of  the  scale,  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment,  msset  in  the  centre ;  above,  russet- 
ohve ;  and  below,  in  the  immediate  centre, 
citi-ine-russet ;  msset  containing  4  red, 

2  yeUow,  and  2  blue ;  nisset-ohve  3  red, 

3  blue,  and  2  yellow;  and  citrine-russet 
containing  3  red,  3  yellow,  and  2  blue — 
three  colours  of  thine  different  degrees  of 
mvacity  and  gloom,  as  in  the  pre\uous 
instances,  with  the  same  proiiortions  of 
relationship  or  affinity,  opposition,  and 
subordination. 

It  will  be  found  at  this  point  that  the 
whole  foul'  triads  have  been  brought  into 
play,  and  that  to  go  farther  the  system 
must  be  in  part  given  up  and  the  retro¬ 
gressive  introduced.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  coloui'  olive,  Lung  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  diagram.  It  contacts  with  but  two 
coloui’s  lower  than  itself  progressively,  the 
quadrates,  citrine  olive  and  russet-olive ; 
the  others  are  the  two  primaries,  yellow 
and  red,  and  orange  separated  by  it. 
Progressively,  then,  the  tertiaries  have  but 
a  limited  haimony.  Taken  altogether,  its 
hai-monies  attached  by  contact  amount  to 
five — yellow,  red,  orange,  citrine -olive,  and 
msset-olive.  They  are  all  in  absolute  and 
iministakable  harmony,  although  olive  may 
not  be  called  an  initial  colour-.  The  same 
combination  occurs  with  both  the  remaining 
tertiai-ies,  citrine  and  rarsset.  With  the 
(piach-ates  also,  they  being  the  last  of  the 
series,  the  whole  five  harmonies  attaching 
to  each  of  them,  and  making  six  with  the 
fpiadratc  itself,  are  in  the  retrogressive 
jiath.  Thirs,  selecting  one  of  them  for 
example,  the  russet-olive,  found  on  the 
U])j)er  right-handp  ortioir  of  the  diagram,  it 
makes  contact  vith  the  primary  yellow,  the 
secondaries  orange  and  green,  and  the  ter- 
tiaiies  rirsset  arrd  olive,  having  in  combina¬ 
tion  the  same  elements  of  har  mony  -with  the 
other  colours  already  worked  throrrgh  their 
chi-fjmatic  projrortions,  and  coiircidiirg  with 
them  in  relation,  ojrposition,  and  sub- 
oi-ilination. 

II  ere  is  another  cir-cumstance  iirfrrsing 
itself  into  this  sj'stem  of  harmony,  and  at 
the  .same  time  tending  t<j  simphfy  its  appre- 
ciatimi  by  pei-sons  who  may  have  givcir 
little  attention  to  the  .subject.  There  is  a 
f:ommon  half-way  station  between  the  four 
fr-iads:  the  first  half,  containing  the  jrri- 
maiies  and  secondaries,  works  dowrrwards 
by  jirogr-ession ;  the  second,  or  lower  half, 
works  ii])wards  by  rctrogr-e.ssion  ;  and  both 
of  them  have  an  cxten.sivo  harmony  of 
negations  in  black,  white,  and  intermediate 
greys,  as  indicated  in  the  black  blot  of  the 
centre,  and  the  r-adiated  white  and  greys  of 
the  baekgr-onnd.  Thei-o  is  arrother  mode  of 
still  f'nrtiier  simplifying  the  tr-ue  apjn-ecia- 
tion  of  the  character  and  f)f  the  constitrrency 
of  the  four  triads.  Consider  the  jnimaries 
and  the  secondaries  as  eqrtally  simple 
crrlours.  With  the  primaries  it  is  necessary 
and  obviou.s  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  do 
so  by  the  secondaries,  as  they  are  simple 
mixtures  of  equal  jraris,  and  have  very  little 
(haraefer  to  complicate  them.  Light  and 
shade  they  have  in  common  with  not  only  the 
primaries,  but  the  tertiaries  and  rpradrates, 
yellow,  orange,  citrine,  and  citrine-russet 
representing  light;  red,  green,  nrsset,  and 
citrine-olive  repre.senting  middle  tint ;  and 
blue,  jmiprle,  olive,  and  russet-olive  repre¬ 


senting  dark — the  light  of  the  primaries 
gradually  becoming  darker  by  progression, 
and  the  darks  of  the  primaries  by  progres¬ 
sion  becoming  gradually  lighter.  This  will 
be  easily  felt  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  lightest  of  the  quadi-ates,  citrine-russet, 
has  in  its  composition  3  of  red  (middle  tint) 
and  2  of  blue  (dark),  and  that  the  darkest 
of  the  quadrates,  russet-olive,  has  in  its 
composition  2  parts  of  yellow  (light)  and 
3  of  red  (middle  tint). 

Consider,  then,  both  primaries  and  secon¬ 
daries  as  simple  and  uncompounded  colours ; 
get  into  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  tertiaries 
as  the  tertiary  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  and 
on  the  quadi-ates  as  the  quadrate  orange, 
green,  and  purple.  This  will  not  only 
simplify  the  whole  scale,  but  the  colours 
themselves  strongly  indicate  the  projiriety 
of  this  arrangement.  The  dissection  of  the 
scale  and  the  determination  of  its  colours 
into  different  proportions  of  the  primaries 
in  scale  two,  accompanied  by  this  arbitrary 
nomenclature  recommended,  -will  facilitate 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  save  a  deal  of 
memory.  The  apparent  complication  of  the 
varying  constituent  members  in  Scale  2 
look  formidable  at  first  sight,  and  remind 
one  of  the  tables  of  French  verbs  which 
Cobbett  has  properly  designated  “the  tasks.” 
But  with  oui-  table  of  colours  there  exist  no 
exceptions.  The  primaries  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  form  the  root  of  the  whole.  The 
secondaries  nearly  do  the  same,  as  the 
numbers  stand  4.  4. ;  the  tertiaries  stand 
4.  2.  2,  the  4  determining  the  colotu-;  and 
the  quadi-ates  stand  3.  3.  2,  the  3.  3.  deter¬ 
mining  the  colour.  Therefore  ten  minutes’ 
gentle  hammering  welds  the  whole  into  the 
memory. 

Another  circumstance  which  blends  the 
scheme  in  the  memory  as  thus  disposed  of, 
is  the  coincidence  of  the  close  relatives  of 
the  first  and  second  triads  standing  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  them  in  the  diagram. 
Thus,  exactly  opposite  to  yellow  stands  the 
tertiary  yellow  (citrine),  opposite  red  the 
tertiary  red  (russet),  and  opposite  to  blue 
the  tertiary  blue  (olive) ;  opposite  to  the 
secondary  green  stands  the  quadrate  green 
(citrine-oKve) ;  opposite  to  pui-ple  stands  the 
pui-jile  quadrate  (russet-olive) ;  and  opposite 
to  orange  stands  the  quadrate  orange 
(citrine-russet).  These  near  relatives  would 
not  be  inharmonious  brought  from  their 
present  situations  on  the  diagram  into  close 
contact  in  a  picture,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  serve  to  spread  out  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  the  initial  colour,  in  the  same  way 
as  would  the  introduction  of  tints  of  the 
same  individual  coloiu-.  There  is  no  reason 
indeed  why  a  whole  family  of  yellows  should 
not  be  brought  together  before  resorting  to 
the  more  stimulant  harmony,  russet  or 
olive.  This  observance,  as  far  as  chi-oma- 
tism  is  concerned,  gives  chromatic  breadth, 
one  of  the  finest  qualities  with  which  a  work 
may  bo  imbued.  For  breadth  of  colour-  is 
obtained  by  refusing  as  long  as  possible  to 
come  to  loggerheads  with  the  initial  colom- 
and  its  tnro  and  pungent  har-rnony,  and  no¬ 
thing  betrays  more  the  weakness  of  a 
coloirrist  than  coming,  as  it  were,  to  blows 
on  tho  earliest  opportunity ;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  so  soon  exhausts 
the  resources  of  a  palette.  Analogies  to 
this  process  crop  u])  by  dozens  in  political 
life,  social  life,  military  life,  commercial 
life,  the  Arts  generally,  and  most  likely  tho 
sciences. 

Two  of  tho  gr-eatost  authorities,  however, 
for-  this  scheme  of  harmony  arose  out  of  a 
scr-upirlous  examination  of  tho  pictru’cs  of 
Titian  and  Eubens.  If  therefore  the  whole 
world  of  secondary  colourists  should  refuse 
to  acknowledge  its  truth,  those  two  chro¬ 


matic  giants  in  har-mony  sanction  it  as  far 
as  their  works  go.  They  certainly  have  not 
written  on  the  subject,  but  had  they  -written 
whole  volumes  to  disprove  the  sormdness  of 
any  pre-riously  advanced  theory  on  the 
same  system,  their  works,  those  of  both  of 
them  being  voluminous,  would  at  once  up¬ 
set  their  assertions ;  we  should,  in  fact,  be 
able  to  combat  them  as  Milton  did  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  say,  “  ye  write  them  in  your 
closets  and  un-wr-ite  them  in  your  courts;” 
and  in  the  same  sense,  -with  a  little  change 
of  ter-ms,  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  say 
of  Titian  and  Eubens,  “ye  write  them  in 
yorrr  closets,  and  rm-wr-ite  them  in  yom- 
works.”  As  it  is,  however,  they  have  -written 
positively  nothing,  -with  the  exception  of  a 
sorry  and  thin  piece  of  advice  from  Eubens 
to  Ins  pupils,  ‘  ‘  do  not  torment  the  tints  on 
your  palettes.”  There  is  nothing  left  us  to 
doubt  that  both  one  and  the  other  were  in 
possession  of  so  perfect  an  organism  for  colour 
and  harmony,  that  to  go  -wrong  were  impos¬ 
sible,  and  to  go  right  the  most  ob-vious  and 
natui-al  thing-  in  the  world.  There  is  in  my 
mind  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Eubens, 
an  intuitive  chi’omatist,  was  much  annoyed 
that  his  pupils  were  not  good  colomists 
also,  particularly  as  they  might  have  had 
occasionally  to  work  for  himself,  and  that, 
being  himself  very  mindful  of  not  ‘  ‘  tor¬ 
menting  the  tints  on  his  palette,”  he  thought 
the  principal  thing  to  direct  their  minds  to 
was  only  to  mix  their  tints  gently  or  par¬ 
tially.  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  Eubens 
tui-ned  out  to  be  the  most  glo-wing,  natural, 
and  -rivacious  colourist  the  world  has  ever 
kno-wn,  while  Titian  became  the  most  learned, 
expressive,  and  impressive — morbid  when 
requisite,  and  at  other  times  grandly 
natm-al. 

Harmony  to  both  was  a  natui-al  impulse, 
not  attained  by  study,  but  emanating  from 
a  congenial  organism  which  refused  to  j 
permit  the  possessor  to  go  astray.  There  j 
is,  again,  no  doubt  to  be  rationally  enter¬ 
tained  that  Titian  was  by  far  the  greater  i 
and  more  poetical  intellect  of  the  two.  ' 
Eubens  was  always  splendid,  gorgeous, 
luminous,  and  gay,  but  these  qualities,  as 
a  group,  grow  out  of,  and  belong  to  each 
other.  They  do  not,  however,  so  expressly 
belong  to  many  subjects  he  has  painted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  refuse  to  associate 
-with  them,  and  create  an  unpleasant  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  subject  and  treatment 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  a  classical 
temperament.  Eubens  seemed  neither  to 
understand  nor  appreciate  the  sentiment  or 
coloui’  of  mourning  or  grief  in  any  of  its 
numerous  phases,  and  pointed  a  marriage 
or  an  entertainment  in  rose  leaves.  Titian 
possessed  a  superb  control  over  colour  as 
an  exponent  of  diversified  passion,  and 
swayed  it  -with  an  intelligence  and  power 
perfectly  irresistible.  While  Eubens  painted 
one  chromatic  passion,  Titian  painted  six, 
and  under  phases  so  delicate  yet  appreciable, 
as  to  mark  him  as  being  the  greatest  painter 
of  chromatic  expression  the  world  has  ever 
kno-wn. 

From  the  year  1846  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  assiduously  searched  for  the 
pictures  of  both  Titian  and  Eubens,  in  order  i 
to  discover  if  any  definite  system  of  tran-  j 
sitions  was  adopted  by  them,  that  would  ; 
sanction,  or,  at  least,  give  any  weight  to, 
the  then  generally  received  theory  of  har¬ 
mony  by  opposition,  but  could  find  none. 

My  object  in  choosing  these  two  masters 
was,  that  they  were  the  two  of  aU  others 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  truest, 
and  consequently  the  greatest,  chromatic 
harmonists  that  have  been  kno-wn  to  the 
world.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  whole 
world  of  connoisseurs  and  painters  acknow- 
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ledge  it.  Out  of  a  hundred  opinions  col¬ 
lected  from  these  classes  of  men,  however 
thev  may  be  contradictory  on  other  points, 
they  would  all  agree  in  this.  They  are, 
therefore,  looked  up  to  as  standing  tests, 
as  well  as  examples,  and  many  painters 
have  empirically  founded  their  colour  on 
passages  extracted  from  the  pictui’es  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  works  of 
these  extractors  have  consequently  operated 
a  healthy  influence,  in  creating  doubts  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  theory  of  harmony 
by  opposition,  and  must  have  set  many 
men  besides  myself  to  work,  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  question  by  some  more  pro¬ 
found  and  scientific  base  than  that  to  be 
extracted  from  pictures,  even  of  such  men 
as  Titian  and  Eubens.  After  the  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  first  portion  of  this  paper,  of 
the  veiy  limited  resources  of  the  theories 
there  discussed,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do  this  but  resorting  afresh  to  colour  itself ; 
not  as  in  either  of  its  modes  merely,  as  the 
prismatic,  or  refractive,  colour’  by  accumu¬ 
lation,  &c.,  but  as  presented  by  combina¬ 
tion,  in  the  four  recognised  triads,  first 
initiated  by  Field.  In,  it  may  be  said,  the 
hundi’eds  of  pictures  by  Titian  and  Eubens, 
examined  in  this  search  after  the  causes  of 
harmony,  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet  with 
so  little — say  nothing,  to  sanction  the  theory 
of  the  day — harmony  by  opposition.  I 
expected  in  the  more  vivacious  works  of 
both  men,  to  find  frequent  resort  to  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  a  mode  of  intensifying  impression. 

I  was  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  find  in  the 
works  of  both  men  so  total  a  suppression  of 
all  opposition.  But  this  fact,  when  pro¬ 
perly  digested,  impelled  me  to  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  scale,  with  reference  to  relation¬ 
ship  instead  of  opposition.  This  was  done 
by  first  dissecting  the  whole  scale  as  to 
component  numbers,  and  then  readjusting 
the  dilferent  triads,  aU  of  them  under  one 
arrangement,  in  a  path  commencing  with 
yellow,  going  thi’ough  red,  and  terminating 
with  blue,  so  that  the  numbers  indicating 
at  once  relation,  opposition,  and  subordi¬ 
nation,  should  make  actual  contact.  With 
this  readjustment,  then,  of  the  entire  scale, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured 
diagram,  it  is  found  by  collating  it  with  the 
memoranda  made  of  the  arrangements  of 
colom’  in  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Eubens, 
that  the  agreement  is  in  every  way  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  one  hundred 
for  the  rule,  and  ninety-nine  for  exceptions. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  in  either  one  or  the 
other  five  exceptions  out  of  a  hundred 
cases.  I  must  have  examined  more  than 
three  hundred  works  by  both  men,  and  out 
of  that  number  there  are  but  two  excep¬ 
tional  pictures,  both  of  them  in  our  own 
National  Grallery ;  one  by  Eubens,  ‘  The 
Eape  of  the  Sabines,’  in  which  there  occurs 
a  mere  thi-eat  of  a  collision,  with  the  fact 
stm  unconsummated,  and  the  noted  case 
by  Titian  in  the  subject  of  ‘  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,’  in  which,  as  a  favourite  writer  on 
Art  would  say,  the  fact  of  the  collision  of 
unmitigated  orange  and  blue,  is  consum¬ 
mated  in  the  drapery  of  the  flying  Ariadne. 
This,  if  the  number  had  been  augmented 
to  ten,  out  of_  the  pictures  of  these  men 
hanging  in  this  counti’y  alone,  would  not 
be  anything  like  sufficient  to  impugn  the 
rule  filustrated  in  the  coloured  diagram. 
The  diagram  itself,  if  good  for  nothing  else, 
serves  the  purpose  of  disentangling  and 
placing  in  a  perfect  sequence,  the  tacit  and 
intuitive  law,  the  individual  and  har¬ 
monious  canons  of  which  emanated  from 
two  of  the  most  highly-gifted  chromatic 
organisms  the  world  has  as  yet  produced, 
or  is  very  hkely  to  reproduce. 

J.  B.  Pyne. 

ART  AS  A  SOCIAL  REFOEMER.^^ 

There  are  two  prominent  aspects  presented  to 
public  view  in  the  life  of  George  Cruikshank : 
one  is  that  which  shows  him  as  a  humorous 
artist  and  a  caricaturist ;  the  other  that  wherein 
he  appears  as  a  missionary  lahom’ing  with  un¬ 
tiring  energy  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition 
of  the  country  hy  his  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  intemperance, — certainly  one  of  the 
great,  if  not  actually  the  greatest,  vices  of  the 
age,  and  to  which  so  many  others  may  he  both 
directly  and  indirectly  traced.  If  it  he  true  that 
“the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eidl,”  it 
may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  that  the  loim 
of  strong  drinks  is  the  root  of  a  tree  which 
brings  forth  fruit  as  pernicious  to  body  and 
soul ;  how  fruitful  and  how  destructive,  the 
records  of  the  daily  journals  demonstrate  every 
time  we  take  a  newspaper  in  hand.  But  if  we 
could  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  many  homes, 
and  if  one  could  read  that  which  never  meets 
the  public  eye,  the  demoralising  and  unhappy 
effects  of  intoxication  would  be  seen  to  cover  a 
much  larger  area  of  society  than  the  world 
generally  has  any  idea  of.  From  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  this  wee,  as  it  was  too  frequently 
indulged  in  half  a  centmy  ago,  has  entirely 
disappeared ;  fashion,  happily,  has  set  its  face 
against  late,  sittings  after  dinner  and  midnight 
carousals,  and  the  demon  Intemperance  has 
been  exorcised  from  all  “respectable”  circles: 
yet  the  “bottle”  has  stiU  too  many  secret  wor¬ 
shippers  among  the  better  classes,  whose  indi¬ 
vidual  indulgence  is  the  bane  of  their  owm 
existence  and  the  som’ce  of  discord  and  wi-etch- 
edness  in  the  homes  of  their  families. 

It  is  in  neither  of  the  two  characters  respec¬ 
tively  in  which  the  veteran  Cruikshank  is 
specially  recognised  among  us  that  we  now 
write  of  him,  but  in  both  combined,  namely, 
as  an  artist,  and  as  the  ardent  opponent  of  in¬ 
temperance  ;  and  in  both  his  pencil  is  made  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  to  which  his  lips  have  often  given 
utterance  :  and  certainly  if  Aid  has  the  power 
to  work  social  reform,  his  largo  pictiu’e  of  ‘  The 
Worship  of  Bacchus,’  painted  about  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  now  engraved  on  a  scale  of  cor¬ 
responding  size,  ought  to  effect  in  no  measure¬ 
less  degree  the  object  for  which  the  painter  placed 
it  on  the  canvas.  He  intended  to  make  it  a 
powerful  teacher  of  temperance  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  its  opposite ;  not  alone,  however,  in  the 
more  ghastly  and  repellent  form  in  which  in¬ 
temperance  is  almost  invariably  manifested, 
but  to  show  how  the  poisonous  seed  is  sown  ; 
how  it  may  take  root  and  fructify  ;  how  it  often 
does  so  ;  and  when  it  does,  what  are  the  results 
which  follow.  Hogarth,  in  his  ‘  Bake's  Pro¬ 
gress,’  dedicated  his  pencil  to  the  exhibition  of 
one  great  social  evil;  Cruikshank  has  devoted 
his  to  the  development  of  another  far  more  pre¬ 
valent  and  equally  self-abasing.  He  has  done 
so  in  several  minor  productions,  which  are  all, 
however,  superseded,  if  not  thi-own  into  the 
shade,  by  this  panoramic  mew,  for  we  can  call 
it  nothing  else,  of  drink  in  all  its  infinite  varieties 
of  form  and  feature. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  examine  and  criticise 
it  as  a  work  of  Art,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term ;  the  painter  had  another  object 
when  he  produced  it  than  to  render  it  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  aesthetic  censorship ;  and  yet,  as 
one  of  its  critics  justly  remarks,  “  Michael 
Angelo’s  ‘  Last  Judgment’  has  the  same  quality 
of  thought,”  and  he  might  have  added,  designed 
his  composition  in  a  similar  manner.  ‘  The 
Worship  of  Bacchus  ’  is  a  pictorial  essay  or  ser¬ 
mon,  “warning  every  man  and  beseeching  every 
woman  to  beware  of  the  destroyer — to  sprinkle 
the  door-posts,  that  the  avenger  strike  not.” 

It  is  intended,  as  the  imprint  on  the  engraving- 
says,  to  show  “  how  universally  the  intoxicating 
drinks  are  used  upon  every  occasion  in  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.”  And  who  can 
foresee  what  mischief  may  gxow  up  in  after  life 

from  allowing  a  child  to  have  a  taste  of 
“mother’s  beer,”  or  another  to  come  from  the 
nursery  into  the  dining-room,  after  the  cloth  is 
removed  and  the  decanters  are  placed  on  the 
table,  and  have  his  little  glass  fiUed  with  his 
father’s  “old  port”?  These  are  too  often  the 
beginnings  of  evil. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  picture  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  a  writer  in 
the  Times,  speaking  of  it,  says, — “Mr.  Cruik¬ 
shank  divides  his  sermon  into  manj^  hundreds 
of  heads,  and  preaches  vdth  the  most  grotesque 
variety.  He  is  for  no  half-measures.  He  will 
have  no  compromise  with  the  odious  god, 
Bacchus ;  the  vucked  idol  is  smashed  like  Bel 
and  Dagon.  He  will  empty  into  the  gutter  aU 
Ma.ster  Bacchus’s  pipes,  his  barrels,  quarter 
casks,  demijohns,  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  giUs, 
down  to  your  very  smallest  liquor  glasses  of 
spii'its  or  wine.  He  will  show  you  the  church, 
the  bar,  the  army,  the  universities,  the  genteel 
world,  the  country  gentleman  in  his  polite 
circle,  the  humble  artisan  in  his,  the  rustic 
ploughman  in  the  fields,  the  misguided  washer¬ 
woman  over  her  suds  and  tubs — how  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  are  deteriorated  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  use  of  that  abominable  strong 
liquor.  He  will  have  patience  with  it  no 
longer.” 

To  attempt  to  describe  a  picture  which,  as  the 
writer  just  quoted  remarks,  contains  “many 
hundred  of  heads,”  and  to  offer  any  comment 
on  these  several  divisions,  would  fiU  the  pages  of 
a  volume;  for  merely  to  glance  over  the  vast 
field  of  material  here  brought  into  action,  the 
multiplicity  of  scenes  which  crowd  upon  the 
eye,  each  one  as  it  becomes  separate  from  its 
surroundings  immediately  arresting  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  inviting  close  examination,  is  no  easy 
task.  Suppose  yourself  standing  at  the  base  of 
a  vide  rising  ground  covered  with  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  human  life,  formed  more  or  less 
into  groups,  each  of  which  is  in  some  way  or 
other  engaged  with  the  wine-bottle  or  boer-pot, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  George  Cruik¬ 
shank  has  put  on  his  canvas.  Hero  is  a  chris¬ 
tening  party  drinking  life  and  happiness  to  the 
new-born  child,  a  family  party  similarly  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  anniversary  of  a  birthday,  a  funeral 
party  taking  a  glass  to  animate  their  spirits, 
while  the  mutes  at  the  door  are  not  forgotten ; 
a  bridal  party,  a  pic-nic,  a  ball  and  supper,  a 
dinner  for  a  charity :  these  are  where  the  cham¬ 
pagne  circulates.  Then  there  is  the  dram-shop, 
the  drunken  fight  in  the  streets,  the  murderous 
assaults  and  vlfe-beatings  at  home,  affrays  with 
the  police,  intoxicated  cabmen  and  other  drivers, 
the  police  court,  in  fact,  every  phase  of  society 
represented  as  a  direct  or  indirect  participator 
in  the  habit  which  leads  to  intemperance.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hill  rises  a  vast  pedestal  of 
beer  barrels,  on  which  stands  Bacchus  with  a 
Silenus  and  a  Bacchante  below.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  as  we  caU  the  pictm’e,  is  a  mass  of 
buildings,  forming  the  background,  breweries, 
distilleries,  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  prison 
surmounted  by  a  gibbet. 

The  .  amount  of  thought  bestowed  on  this 
composition  must  have  been  very  great,  for  no¬ 
thing  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of  which  could, 
with  any  propriety,  come  into  it ;  while  the  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  all  are  worked  into  a  har¬ 
monious  whole  is  almost  inconceivable.  Here 
is  the  philosophy  of  drunkenness  written  with  a 
pen  as  bold  as  it  is  truthful,  and  more  impres¬ 
sively  than  the  words  of  eloquence  could  pour 
forth,  more  convincingly  than  the  most  logical 
argument  could  supply ;  and  if  Art  is  capable 
of  being  made  a  Social  Keformer,  George  Cruik¬ 
shank’ s  ‘Worship  of  Bacchus  ’  ought,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
in  checking  the  inordinate  indulgence,  at  least, 
of  stimulants.  A 'great  authority,  IMr.  Buskin, 
spoke,  in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal,  in  de¬ 
precatory  terms  of  Cruikshank’ s  art  as  deve¬ 
loped  in  this  manner :  but  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  painter  is  to  show 
the  sin  of  drunkenness  in  its  most  degraded 
forms,  as  a  warning ;  and  to  do  this  the  work 
must  have  to  every  refined  taste  a  repulsive 
character.  The  instruments  employed  for  his 
purpose  are  its  most  debased  victims. 

*  The  Worship  op  Bacchus;  or,  the  Drinking 
Customs  of  Society.  Showing  how  universally  the  In¬ 
toxicating  Liquors  are  used  on  eveiy  occasion  of  Life,  from 
the  Cradle  to  the  Grave.  Engraved  by  G.  Cruikshank  and 

C.  Mottram,  from  the  pictm'e  by  G.  Cruikshank.  Published 
by  W.  Tweedie,  London. 
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A  ^VEEK  AT  KILLAE^EY. 

BY  ME.  AJS'D  MRS.  S.  C.  n*\XL. 

Although  Y’e  have  lieretofore  brought 
before  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journal  the 
manifold  attractions  of  the  Lakes  of  Kjl- 
LAEXEY,  Ave  are  siire  no  apology  need  be 
offered  for  again  reciming  to  the  subject. 
Dming  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18G5, 
there  mlU  be  a  large  in-floY'  of  yisitors  to 
Ireland — not  from  England  oidy,  but  from 
aU  parts  of  Emupe.  The  Ikteekatioelul 
Exhibition — to  be  held  in  Dublin  from 
May  to  Xovember — Avill  no  doubt  induce 
many  to  make  the  tour  of  that  interesting 
country.  It  is  for  that  reason,  ])rinci2)ally, 
and  in  the  hope  of  jiroying  useful  “  Guides,” 
Ave  have  prejiared  a  ncAV  edition  of  our  book 
— “A  Week  at  Killarney  ”■ — and  Ave  be¬ 
lieve  our  subscribers  Avill  not  be  displeased 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  its 
leading  beauties  (of  seA’eral  of  AA'hich  Ave  have 
obtained  neAV  cngraAdugs)  in  the  columns 
of  the  Art-Journal,  preA’ious  to  their  publi¬ 
cation  in  that  book. 

Oiu’  earnest  hope  is  that  v’e  ma}'  be  the 
means  of  augmenting  the  number  of  visitors 
from  England  to  Ireland.  The  temptations 
to  such  visit  are  numerous  and  strong. 
The  country  is  “rich  in  raAV  materials;” 
the  noA’elties  that  meet  the  eye  and  ear 
are  many ;  the  characters  encountered  are 
generally  “original;”  the  incidents  often 
stiiking  and  peculiar  ;  the  wit  and  humour’ 
of  “  the  people”  are  i)roverbial ;  “  society,” 
of  all  grades,  is  always  cheeiful,  and  often 
brilliant,  neA’er  formal  or  restricti\'e  ;  and 
hos])itality  is  a  Aartuo  that  pei’A’ades  every 
class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The 
stranger  in  Ireland  is  sure  of  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception  ;  whatcA’er  domestic  “squabbles” 
there  may  be,  they  never  affect  him. 
Journey  Avhere  he  will,  he  may  calculate 
on  a  welcome.  There  is  no  cormtry  in  the 
woi’ld  AA'here  the  traveller  is  so  safe  from 
annoyance ;  to  that  fact  OA’ei’y  Tourist  who 
has  wr  itten  earnestly  deposes ;  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  For  our  own 
jiaits  Ave  cordially  endorse  this  testimony. 
^\'e  have  travelled  much  in  CA’eiy  part  of 
Ir  eland,  A'isitcd  CA'ciy  one  of  its  thirty-two 
counties,  haviirg  posted,  indeed — usually  on 
the  common  jaunting  car — more  than  six 
thousand  miles  in  the  course  of  our  Aurious 
tour’s,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  along  its  by- 
jraths  as  aa'cII  as  its  highways,  oA’cr  moun¬ 
tains  and  through  miles  of  bog,  in  very 
lonely  jrlaces,  sorrretimes  the  guest  of  the 
humblest  cotter.  AVe  noA'cr  met  the  shghtest 
inter-r’rrjitiorr  or  insult,  arrd  never  lost  a 
shilling  during  any  one  of  our  journeys.  To 
state  this  maybe  needless  ;  but  we  write  for 
readi  r  s  Avho  may  have  drawn  back  fr’om 
eonfemj)lat<’d  A’isils  Avhen  they  hear  of 
“agi  atian  (list  ttrbances,”  arnl  of  “agitator’s” 
AA’ho  .strive  — in  vain-  -to  e.xcito  hatred  of 
“the  Saxon”  irt  the  ])eo])le.  The  tourist 
may  be  sine  thai  he  is  safer  in  the  wilds  of 
( 'onnemar  a,  or'  in  the  hrra  i iir<)(inii(i  of 
Donegal,  than  he-  Avould  bo  jour’neying 
ft’fnn  Ilj’de  Park  Emrier’  to  Ilichirjortd.* 

'lire  great  attraction  of  Ireland  corrsists 
in  its  SoENEl’.Y.  We  ar  e  .aborrt  to  conduct 
the  toirrist  only  to  Kilhmiey,  arid  avo  can- 
nf)t  hei'<!  find  spac(!  to  flir’ect  his  attmitiorr 

'  At  a  moclinK  of  “  Ihf  Sooinl  Si  ionci- ”  at  Lccfld,  Mr. 
Ilinnii.  ii,  one  of  Iho  tteaf  fieiicfiK'tor.t  tif  fn-liiinl,  wIiohp 
l.iil-  ii'  i-arf-  trac'd  ni«hl  and  day  tliroiir;li  overy  liigli  road 
of  fin:  i.tlaiid,  mafic  IhiK  atalPmoiit ;  — 

•' f  rp|><-al  with  [ilcaaiirc  tlif  IrMimony  I  (rave  in  18.57. 
namely.  Iliat  my  conveyam  cs  have  been  in  exiatenee  now 
fnrly-tiiv  many  of  them  (■arTjin(r  very  iniporlant 

miiild,  havitKf  been  lravp|lin(r  ilnrin(r  all  lionra  of  the  flay 
ffid  ni(rlil.  often  in  lonely  anil  iinfretjiienle'l  plafea,  yet  the 
-;.(rlilrtl  injury  InH  never  been  done  by  the  iieojilf;  to  my 
(T.  ;  eriy  or  that  enlnwled  to  my  earel” 

■|  here  i*  no  other  ;  fiuntry  in  the  world  of  whieh  ao  much 
could,  ?.iih  truth,  be  aaid. 


to  its  other  temptations — to  the  mingling 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  magnificent  he  Avill 
so  often  encounter,  travel  where  he  will. 
AA'’e  cannot  now  lead  him  through  the 
delicious  dells  of  AVicklow,  or  to  its  solitary 
“city,”  Glendalough ;  into  the  savage  glens 
of  Donegal ;  along  the  wild  sea-coast  of 
Antrim,  with  its  Avorld’s-wonder,  the  Giant’s 
Causeway ;  or  among  the  Alpine  grandeur’s 
of  wild  Connemara.  Oru’  purpose  must  be 
limited  to  the  all-beautiful  Lakes,  and  the 
loA’ely  valleys,  and  bounding  rwers,  and 


pictru’esquely  rugged  momrtains,  and  ocean 
cliffs,  that  surround  Killarney. 

We  repeat — our  hope  is  to  make  the 
English  better  acquainted  Avith  the  Dish 
where  they  are  best  seen — at  home  ;  know¬ 
ing  well  that  eA'ery  visitor,  let  his  Ausit  he 
brief  or  prolonged,  will  return  from  it  Avith 
a  better  appreciation  of,  and  a  kindlier  feel¬ 
ing  towards,  the  country  and  its  people; 
that,  in  a  word,  for  every  new  A'isitor  Le- 
land  will  obtain  a  new  friend. 

Nothing  can  be  so  A’aluable  to  England, 
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and  nothing  so  beneficial  to  Ireland,  as 
frequent  Mitercoarsebetween  the  two  countries, 
so  essentially  and  so  emphatically  ONE.  Of 
late  years,  happily,  all  political  distinctions 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman 
have  ceased;  there  is  no  privilege  denied 
to  the  one  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  other;  and 
although  much  may  yet  be  seen  in  Ireland 
that  lowers  the  spirits  and  postpones  the 
hope  of  the  traveller,  it  is  cei'tain  that  Ire¬ 


land  has,  of  late  years,  undergone '  very 
great  and  very  important  improvement.  It 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  proof,  if  space  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  do  so.  It  is  a  duty,  as 
assuredly  it  may  be  a  pleasui’e,  to  visit  that 
country,  and  it  will  be  a  shame  to  those 
Avho  prefer  a  search  on  the  Continent  for 
enjojunent  they  may  obtain  with  infinitely 
greater  certainty  so  near  at  hand,  while 
advancing  the  great  cause  of  “Ilnion” 
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hotwcon  the  two  countries.  The  old  preju¬ 
dices  that  kept  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  too  long  ajiart  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  vanished  ;  freqimtt  intercourse  will 
entirely  remove  them,  and  the  benefits  to 
bo  thoneo  derived  are  incalculable. 

The  difficulties*  that,  within  our  own 

*  Tho  voyaga  was  not  the  only  evil,  immediately  on 
arrival — in  Ireland— the  luft(ia(fe  and  the  passenger  were 
both  taken  to  the  Custom-house.  No  passport  was  required ; 
hut  that  was  his  only  advantage  on  landing  in  Ireland  over 


memory,  made  the  voyage  “  across  ”  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  involved  time  and  inferred  danger, 
have  been  removed.  Huge  steamboats,  so 
largo  as  materially  to  diminish  all  dread  of 
sea-sickness,  convey  the  voyager  from  Holy¬ 
landing  at  a  foreign  port.  All  imported  goods  paid  duty ; 
and  his  portmanteau  was  rigidly  searched  for  articles  on 
which  that  duty  was  to  be  paid.  '  He  tendered  his  shillings 
and  sixpences  in  payment ;  but  they  were  no  current  coin 
in  that  part  of  the  realm — they  must  be  exchanged  for  “  ten- 
pennies  ”  and  “  fivepennies  ”  before  he  could  obtain  warrant 
to  proceed  to  his  hotel. 
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wretch.edness  it  vras  impossible  to  relieve, 
and  from  the  siglit  of  which  there  was  no 
escape.  But  what  else  could  be  ?  The  poor 
had  no  other  resource ;  they  must  beg  or 
starve ;  it  was  their  only  means  of  life ; 
and,  ever  and  always,  in  Ireland,  charity  is 
a  fountain  never  dry.  The  Legislature  had 
given  no  thought  to  the  multitude  who  were 
aged,  maimed,  or  afflicted  with  diseases  that 
prevented  work.  ATiile,  in  England,  the 
poor  had  food  and  clothes  and  shelter,  as 
natural  rights,  the  Irish  had  none.  Now, 
there  are  in  every  distinct  “poor-houses,” 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  unable 
to  labour,  is  provided  with  a  home  and  its 
accompaniments — where  industry  is  taught 
as  a  virtue,  and  cleanliness  inculcated  as  a 
luxury.  The  beggars — at  all  events  the 
more  appalling  classes  of  them — are  found 
nowhere  throughout  the  country. 

The  Tourist  who  is  not  young,  and  can 
remember  old  Ireland,  may  picture  the 
Irish  dwellings  as  they  were  ;  so  dejilorably 
wretched  that  an  English  farmer  would 
have  rejected  the  best  of  them  as  habi¬ 
tations  for  cattle ;  the  mud  floor,  seldom 
dry ;  the  dilapidated  thatch,  rarely  im¬ 
pervious  to  rain ;  the  broken  window, 
“stopped  up”  to  keep  out  wind  and  air; 
the  ever-occui’i’ing  dunghill  before  the 
door ;  the  familiar  friend  the  pig,  ‘  ‘  wAo 
paid  the  rent,” — these  were  but  the  lesser 
evils  of  the  cabin  of  one  room,  in  which 
often  a  dozen,  sometimes  twenty,  fellow- 
beings  lived.  They  are  departing  fast : 
lime  is  now  used  profusely ;  the  pig  is 
rarely  the  inmate  of  “the  parlour;”  the 
dunghill  is  generally  behind  the  house,  and 
not  before  the  door ;  and,  though  still  bad 
enough,  the  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  gra¬ 
dually  approximating  to  the  English  cottage. 

In  old  times — nay,  not  very  old — there 
was  meaning  in  the  sarcasm  of  the  traveller, 
that  ‘  ‘  he  never  knew  wLat  the  English 
beggars  did  with  their  cast-off  clothes  until 
he  visited  Ireland ;”  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Irishman  who  thought  himself  “in  luck” 
w'hen  he  exchanged  dresses  with  a  scare¬ 
crow  in  an  English  held.  Bags  are  now 
exceptional  cases ;  generally  the  peasant  is 
decently,  and  often  comfortably,  clad.  At 
least,  there  is  a  material  diminution  of 
those  external  signs  of  penury  and  suffering 
that  not  long  ago  oflended  the  eye  and 
pained  the  heart  of  the  Tormst  in  that 
country. 

No  doubt,  to  English  eyes,  there  is  yet 
much  that  requires  “  change ;”  and  compa¬ 
risons  between  the  outer  aspect  of  England 
and  Ireland  will  be  discouraging,  and  per¬ 
haps  humiliating.  It  is  but  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable,  we  repeat,  to  compare  the  Ireland 
of  to-day  with  the  Ireland  of  forty,  twenty, 
even  ten,  years  ago ;  to  arrive  at  right 
conclusions  concerning  that  country,  there 
must  be  some  knowledge  of  it  in  the  past. 
We  who  have  been  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
by  occasional  and  sometimes  prolonged 
visits,  since  the  year  1820,  can  see  and  ap- 
I  preciate  the  great  improvements  that  are, 
in  so  many  ways,  perceptible  there.  It 
demands  no  great  stretch  of  memory  to 
carry  us  back  to  a  time  when,  politically 
and  socially,  the  Irish  were  treated  as 
a  “conquered”  people;  forty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  Homan  Catholic  member 
of  any  Corporate  body  in  Ireland ;  none 
could  have  presided  in'  any  coui’t  of  jus¬ 
tice,  nor  have  attained  distinction  at  the 
bar,  while  the  Senate  was  entirely  closed 
against  them.  “Middlemen”  farmed  more 
than  half  its  lands — devomlng  locusts  they 
were :  they  have  vanished ;  the  land  was 
badly  or  not  at  all  cultivated ;  wages  for 
labour  were  seldom  beyond  fivepence  a  day ; 
the  peasant  never  eat  meat,  and  rarely  bread; 


during  the  last  forty — twenty — even  ten 
years.  Those  who  are  old  may  make  com¬ 
parisons  of  L’eland  as  it  was  and  L-eland  as 
it  is,  and  rejoice  at  the  result.  Who  of 
them  will  fail  to  recall  the  beggars  that 
used  to  beset  him  on  every  highway,  in 
every  street.  Standing  at  any  hotel  door. 


entering  or  withdrawing  from  any  shop,  a 
terrible  crowd  was  that  through  which  he 
had  to  make  his  way.  Noisy  beggars  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages — exposing  fright¬ 
ful  sores  and  parading  miserable  diseases — 
barred  the  passage  ;  giving  wit,  indeed,  for 
money,  but  paining  the  very  soul  by 


head  to  Kingstown  in  less  than  four  horns  ; 
London  being  thus  brought  within  little 
more  than  ten  hours’  reach  of  Dublin ; 
while  ‘  ‘  Excursion  Tickets  ’  ’  render  the  “  trip’  ’ 
easy  to  persons  of  even  restricted  means, 
and  the  railroad  authorities,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  consider  it  a  primary 


part  of  their  duty  to  minister  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  tourists. 

We  are  in  no  degree  exaggerating  in¬ 
ducements  to  visit  Ireland.  We  might 
quote  opinions  nearly  as  strong  as  our  own, 
advanced  by  a  score  of  Enghsh  writers  who 
woidd  be  accepted  as  “  authorities”  on  the 
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subject.  We  quote  but  one  of  them — a 
passage  from  ,the  Times,  printed  during  the 
past  year ; — 

“  There  is  nothing  in  these  isles  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  than  the  South  and  W est  of 
Ireland.  They  who  know  the  fairest  portions 
of  Europe  still  find  in  Ireland  that  which  they 
have  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms 

all  its  own . The  whole  coast  west  and 

south,  indeed  all  arormd  the  island,  has  beauties 
that  many  a  travelled  Englishman  has  not  the 
least  conception  of.  The  time  will  come  when 


the  annual  stream  of  tourists  will  lead  the  way, 
and  when  wealthy  Englishmen,  one  after  another, 
in  rapid  succession,  wiU  seize  the  fairest  spots, 

and  fix  here  their  summer  quarters . If  a 

tourist  should  Msit  the  spots  we  have  indicated, 
he  would  retui’n  with  the  conviction,  that  beau- 
titul  as  continental  scenery  may  be,  there  are 
points  in  Ireland  which  may  stand  competition 
with  the  show  districts  of  any  other  country.” 

The  existing  generation  can  have  but  a 
very  limited  idea  of  the  changes  for  the 
better  that  have  taken  place  in  Ireland 
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he  raised  his  potatoes,  and  lived — that  was 
all ;  the  pohce  were  mockeries ;  drunken¬ 
ness  was  a  glory,  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  a 
shame — to  the  higher,  as  well  as  to  the  lower 
classes,  it  was  anything  hut  dishonour- ; 
faction  fights  disgraced  every  fete  day; 
hedge-schools  were  the  only  seminaries  of 
education;  there  was  no  poor-law.  Inaword, 
Ireland  was  indeed  a  ivretched  country — 
made  wi'etched,  and  kept  so,  from  a  cruel 


they  design, — simply  because  there  is  no 
grievance  to  rech-ess, — certainly  none  for 
which  the  British  Government  and  people 
are  unwilling  to  .supjily  a  remedy. 

We  might  go  to  much  greater  length 
into  statements  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  Ireland  by  Time  and  Enlightened 
Bolicj- ;  but  our-  leading,  if  not  our-  sole, 
object  at  this  moment  is  to  remove  an  im¬ 
pression  which  still  to  some  extent  prevails, 
that  there  will  he  any  annoyances  in  Ireland 


routes,  one  rid  T.ivei-jmol,  anof  lier  ?;/V;]instol, 
a  third  through  Soutli  Walrus  to  Milford 
Haven  (a  most  drlightful  route),  and  across 
to  Wutc-rford,  and  a  fouitli,  the  easif;.st  and 
most  raj)ifl,  to  llolyliead  and  Itulilin. 
There  can  lie  no  question  that  this  latter 
routf?  will  t>t;  generally  jireferi-od,  mainly 
because  the  voyage  across  is  so  compaia- 
tivcly  short — in  huge  .steam-shi])s;  while  tlio 
journey  from  Eu.ston  tirpiare,  by  the  Lon- 


and  foolish  policy,  that  has  long  been  bear¬ 
ing  its  natural  fruit.  But  to  say  that 
England  continues  to  act  unjustly  towards 
Ireland  noiu,  is  to  say  that  which  is  false 
and  wicked.  There  is  in  England,  gene¬ 
rally,  nay,  universally,  an  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  Irelund  ;  and 
although  evil  tongues  may  rail  at  England 
in  186<3  more  foully  than  they  did — or  dared 
to  do — in  1820,  they  fail  to  excite  the  hatred 


— such  as  can  lessen  the  enjoyments  of  tra¬ 
vellers. 

We  do  not  apologise  tor  this  lengthened 
introdiiction.  At  tliis  particular  moment, 
when  the  Ixteenational  Exhibition  in 
Dublin  will  certainly  invite  many  strangers 
to  Deland,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pubhc 
'  wiiter  to  stimulate,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
vdse  and  generous  desii-e  to  visit  that_most 
i  interesting  country. 

'  To  Ivillarney  there  are  four  leading 


don  and  Nortli-Westoi-n,  occupies  hut  seven 
hours,  the  railway  cariiagcs  delivering  their 
passengers  at  the  pier  alongside  of  which 
the  i)ackct  is  moored,  while  the  latter  lands 
them  at  Kingstown  pier.  Tourist  tickets 
are  issued  at  reasonalile  rates,*  and  it 


*  J)iirin2r  yf*ar  186.5,  in  order  to  and  advance 

the  objectiiof  the  Dnljlin  International  Kxhihition,  more  tlian 
the  ti»nal  advantafjes  are  ofTcred  to  Tourist.s.  “  The  London 
and  North  Western,”  and  other  English  comimnies,  have 


may  be  well  to  remark  that  these  tickets 
entitle  the  bearer  to  claim  certain  rights, 
and  such  coui-tesies  as  every  servant  of  the 
company  readily  renders.  There  is  no 
better  hne  in  Great  Britain  than  that  which 
leads  from  Dublin  to  Killarney.  The 
officials  consider  it  then-  business  to  advise 
and  direct  tourists,  and  to  give  jiersonal 
attendance  in  order  that  their  arrangements 
may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  facilitated. 
There  is  no  change  of  carriage  aU  the  way ; 
.sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  refreshments 
at  two  of  the  main  stations  en  route — at  the 
Limerick  junction  and  at  Mallow;  in  a 
word,  the  comforts  of  the  tourist  are  in  all 
ways  cared  for. 

The  station  of  the  South-Western  EaU- 
way,  a  building  of  much  architectural 
beauty,  is  situate  at  Kingsbridge,  close  to 
the  Phoenix  Park,  a  mile  from  the  city. 

Dublin  and  its  neighbouring  attractions 
having  been  duly  examined,  we  shall  sup¬ 
pose  the  toui-ist  en  route  for  Killarney. 

The  trains  run  thi'ough  a  counti-y  full  of 
objects  of  interest,  many  of  which  are  seen 
as  the  traveller  passes  along — Kildare’s 
“holy  fane,”  the  far-famed  Curragh,  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  several  Bound  Towers,  the 
ruins  of  Kilmallock  (“the  Baalbec  of  De- 
land”),  the  singular  rock  of  Dunamase,  and 
the  renowned  rock  of  Cashel.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  of  which 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  note  before 
he  passes  thi'Ough  the  dull  region  that 
ensues  between  Mallow  and  Killarney,  and 
sees  the  majestic  mountains  that  look  down 
upon  the  Lakes. 

If,  however,  the  tourist  has  a  pui-pose 
more  extended,  he  vdll  probably  continue 
his  railway  journey  on  to  Cork,  and  having 
seen  “the  beautiful  city”  and  its  glorious 
harbour,  proceed  thence  to  KiUarney,  by  one 
of  the  roads  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
to  him  for  his  guidance  in  oui’  book — ^pre¬ 
ferring,  if  he  be  not  restricted  to  time,  that 
which  leads  through  Macroom  to  the  lovely 
lake  of  Gougane  Barra,  the  wild  pass  of 
Keim-an-eagh,  the  famous  Bay  of  Bantry, 
and  the  lovely  valleys,  woods,  sea,  and 
rivers  and  mountains,  that  give  fame  to 
lovely  Glengariff. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  prefer  Glen¬ 
gariff  (“the  Bough  Glen”)  to  Killarney ; 
that,  we  humbly  think,  is  a  mistake ;  but  it 
skii’ts  Bantry  Bay,  and  at“  the  Lakes”  there 
is  no  “sigM”  of  the  ocean.  There  are, 
however,  at  Killarney  a  score  of  views 
grander  and  more  beautiful  than  any  at 
Glengariff.  There  is  at  Glengariff,  indeed, 
but  one  view  that  can  rival  them — that  which 
is  obtained  from  the  summit  of  a  hiU.  (it 
would  be  a  mountain  elsewhere)  on  the 
high  road  to  Kenmare  and  Killarney ;  but 
it  wiU  not  bear  comparison  with  that  which 
greets  the  traveller  when,  having  left  be¬ 
hind  him  some  miles  of  sterihty,  he  reaches 
the  Police  Barrack,  and  obtains,  suddenly, 
a  first  sight  of  the  Lakes. 

Take  which  way  he  wiU — either  that 
which  leads  through  Dublin  by  Holyhead, 
that  which  carries  him  to  Waterford  by 
Milford  Haven,  that  which  conveys  him 
to  the  capital  by  Liverpool,  or  that  which, 
via,  Bristol,  lands  him  at  Cork — the  Tourist 
may  bo  assured  of  a  delightful  journey. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  that  which 
he  goes  specially  to  see.* 

rombined  to  bring  the  rates  of  travelling  as  low  as  possible. 
“  Return  Tickets  ”  for  one  clear  month  will  be  issued  from 
London  to  Dublin  and  back,  via  Holyhead  and  via  Liver¬ 
pool,  at  the  following  fares  : — 


First  Class .  £3 

Second  Class .  £2 


Excursion  trains  are  to  run  at  a  through  fare  of  25s. ;  while 
to  ”  working  men  from  the  Continent”  the  fare  will  be  but 
21s.  The  .South-Western  (Irish)  railway  (to  Killarney, 
Cork,  See.)  has  also  adopted  resolutions  in  a  similar  spirit. 

•  To  be  continued. 
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TACTS  ABOUT  TINGER-RINGS. 

Chap.  II.  {continued) — MEDiiEVAXi  Rings. 

Uet  us  how  deyoto  soihg  attention  to  a 
peculiar  phase  in  the  history  of  rings,  one 
exhibiting  in  no  small  degree  the  strange 
credulity  of  human  nature,  and  enabling 
us  by  its  means  to  diye  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  old  faith  in  necromancy  and  alchemy, 
those  strangely  fascinating  sciences  that  led 
captive  the  minds  of  great  men  and  learned 
scholars,  when  its  professors  were  in  earnest, 
and  the  world  was  willing  to  listen  to  them. 

AUusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
mystic  virtues  attributed  to  stones  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  fondness  for 
collecting  antique  gems.  They  were  coveted 
not  only  as  works  of  Art,  but  for  their  sup¬ 
posed  power  over  the  cii’cumstances  of  life, 
or  the  welfare  of  individual  wearers.  The 
idea  very  probably  originated  with  the 
Gnostics  of  the  East,  who  engraved  stones 
with  mystic  figures  believed  to  impart  good 
luck  or  to  keep  off  evil  influences.  So 
completely  had  this  belief  gained  hold  on 
all  classes,  that  a  Gnostic  gem  set  as  a  ring 
was  found  on  the  finger  of  the  skeleton  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  Cathedi’al  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  some  few  years  ago,  “affording 
indubitable  evidence  that  these  relics  were 
cherished  in  the  middle  ages  by  those  whose 
express  duty  it  was  to  reprove  and  check 
such  gross  superstition.”  * 

This  belief  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
system.  An  old  Trench  Lcqndaire,  com¬ 
piled  in  the  thirteenth  century,  assures  us 
that  a  stone  engraved  with  the  figm’e  of 
Pegasus  or  Bellerophon  is  good  for  warriors, 
“giving  them  boldness  and  swiftness  in 
flight,”  very  contradictory  qualifications,  it 
must  be  allowed.  One  with  the  figure  of 
Andromeda  had  the  power  of  conciliating 
love  between  man  and  woman.  “  A  gem 
bearing  the  figure  of  Hercules  slaying  a 
lion  or  other  monster,  was  a  singular 
defence  to  combatants.  The  figure  of 
Mercury  on  a  gem  rendered  the  possessor 
wise  and  persuasive.  The  figure  of  Jupiter 
with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a 
ram,  made  the  man  who  bore  it  beloved  by 
everybody,  and  he  was  sure  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  he  asked.  If  you  find  a  stone  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  hare,  it  will  be  a  defence 
against  the  devil ;  if  you  find  a  dog  and  a 
lion  on  the  same  stone,  it  will  be  a  preser¬ 
vative  against  dropsy  or  pestilence.  The 
figure  of  Orion  was  believed  to  give  victory 
in  war.  If  you  find  a  stone,  in  which  is 
Perseus  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  sword, 
and  in  his  left  the  Gorgon’s  head,  it  is  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  lightning  and  tempest, 
and  against  the  assaults  of  devils.  A  stone 
on  which  is  engraved  a  long-bearded  man 
sitting  on  a  plough,  with  a  bending  in  his 
neck,  and  four  men  lying  down,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  a  fox  and  a  vulture,  this, 
suspended  about  the  neck,  enables  you  to 
find  treasures.  If  you  find  a  dove,  with  a 
branch  of  olive  in  its  mouth,  engraved  in 
pyrites,  and  mount  it  in  a  silver  ring,  and 
carry  it  with  you,  everybody  will  invite  you 
to  be  his  guest,  and  people  will  feast  you 
much  and  frequently.  The  figure  of  a 
syren,  sculptured  in  a  jacinth,  rendered  the 
bearer  invisible.  A  fair  head,  well  combed, 
with  a  handsome  face,  engraved  on  a  gem, 
gave  to  the  bearer  joy,  reverence,  and 
honour.  Such  were  the  qualities  attached 
to  ancient  gems  in  the  middle  ages.”  t 
Many  plain  stones  were  also  believed  to 
have  magical  virtues.  Thus,  the  amethyst 
prevented  drunkenness,  and  was  conse- 

*  J.  Y.  Akerman  on  Gnostic  Gems,  Archceolojia, 
vol.  xxxiii. 

t  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  &c.,  in  ArcTuBologia,  vol.  xxx. 


quently  often  set  upon  wine  cups.  The 
crystal  clouded  if  evil  was  about  to  happen 
to  its  wearer.  Amber  was  good  against 
poison,  hence  drinking- cups  were  formed 
from  it.  The  topaz  cured  and  prevented 
lunacy,  increased  riches,  assuaged  anger 
and  sorrow,  and  averted  sudden  death. 
Such  foolish  faith  was  placed  in  stones 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Dr.  Donne  speaks  of 

“  A  compassionate  turquoise,  that  doth  tell, 

By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well.” 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  these  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs  attached  itself  to  the  crapau- 
dine,  or  toad-stone.  It  is  most  unattractive 
to  sight,  of  an  opaque  dirty-brown  tint,  and 
known  to  mineralogists  as  a  variety  of  trap- 
rock.  It  was  believed  to  have  most  sove¬ 
reign  virtues  against  poison  if  pounded  and 
drank,  and  to  give  warning  against  it  when 
simply  worn  in  a  ring  by  a  change  of  colour, 
like  that  said  to  take  place  in  the  turquoise. 
It  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  head  of  the 
toad.  Fenton,  writing  in  1569,  says, 

‘  ‘  There  is  found  in  the  heads  of  old  and 
great  toads  a  stone  which  they  call  borax 
or  stelon ;  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the 
head  of  a  he-toad.”  It  was  not  easily 
attained,  for  the  toad  ‘  ‘  envieth  so  much 
that  man  should  have  that  stone,”  says  old 
Lupton,  in  his  “  Thousand  Notable  Things.” 
Hence  came  a  true  test  for  such  stones, 
according  to  the  same  credulous  author,  who 
thus  enlightens  us  : — ‘  ‘  To  know  whether 
the  toad-stone  called  crapaudina  be  the 
right  and  perfect  stone  or  not,  holde  the 
stone  before  a  toad  so  that  he  may  see  it, 
and  if  it  be  a  right  and  time  stone,  the  toad 
will  leap  toward  it,  and  make  as  though  he 
would  snatch  it  from  you.”  It  should  be 
obtained,  says  a  mediawal  author,  while 
the  toad  is  living,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by 
simply  placing  him  upon  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  “wherewithal  they  are  much  de¬ 
lighted,  so  that  while  they  stretch  out 
themselves  as  it  were  in  sport  upon  that 
cloth,  they  cast  out  the  stone  of  their  head, 
but  instantly  they  sup  it  up  again,  unless 
it  be  taken  from  them  through  some  secret 
hole  in  the  same  cloth.”  * 

Lupton,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  tells 
us  of  “  a  rare  good  way  to  get  the  stone  out 
of  the  toad,”  which  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  simplicity.  It  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
— “  Put  a  great  or  overgrown  toad  (first 
bruised  in  divers  places)  into  an  earthen 
pot ;  put  the  same  into  an  ants’  hillocke,  and 
cover  the  same  with  earth,  which  toad  at 
length  the  ants  wiU  eat,  so  that  the  bones 
of  the  toad  and  stone  will  be  left  in  the 
pot” — a  “rare  secret,”  which  no  one  will 
now  doubt.  These  follies  often  occupied 
the  thought  of  sages  in  the  olden  time. 
Boethius  relates  how  he  watched  a  whole 
night  an  old  toad  he  had  laid  on  a  red  cloth 
to  see  him  cast  forth  the  stone,  but  the 
tedious  watch  was  not  rewarded ;  the  toad 
retained  his  jewel,  and  he  had  nothing  from 
thence  to  ‘  ‘  gratify  the  great  pangs  of  his 
whole  night’s  restlessness.” 

The  Londesborough  collection  supphes  us 
with  two  remarkable  specimens  of  rings  con- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


nected  with  toad  superstition.  The  first  is 
of  mixed  metal  gilt,  having  upon  it  the  figure 

*  Masarius,  quoted  in  Topsel’s  “Histoiy  of  Serpents,” 

1611. 


of  a  toad  swallowing  a  serpent.  There  is  a 
mediseval  story  of  a  necromancer  introduc¬ 
ing  himself  to  another  professor  of  magic 
by  showing  him  a  serpent  ring,  upon  which 
the  latter,  who  did  not  desu’e  any  one  to 
interfere  with  his  practice,  produced  his 
toad-stone  ring,  observing  that  the  toad 
might  swallow  the  serpent,  thereby  inti¬ 
mating  his  power  to  overcome  him.  The 
second  ring  is  curious,  not  only  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  true  toad-stone,  but  the  stone  is 
embossed  with  the  figure  of  a  toad,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  description  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  describes  the  most  valuable  variety  of 
this  coveted  gem  as  having  “  the  figure  of 
the  reptile  imprinted  upon  it.” 

The  elder  poets  have,  as  usual  with  them, 
turned  into  a  moralisation  this  fabulous  bit 
of  nattu’al  history.  Lyly,  in  his  ‘  ‘  Euphues  ” 
observes,  ‘  ‘  the  foule  toad  hath  a  faire  stone 
in  his  head.”  Shakspere  has  immorta¬ 
lised  the  superstition  in  the  most  effective 
and  beautiful  manner,  when  he  declares 
how 

“  Sweet  are  tlie  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  tlie  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Yet  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.” 

Superstition  did  not  confine  its  belief  to  a 
few  charms ;  it  ranged  over  more  than  we 
can  now  record.  In  the  Londesborough 
collection  is  the  massive  thumb -ring  here 


delineated,  having  the  tooth  of  some  animal 
as  its  principal  gem,  fondly  believed  by  its 
original  owner  to  have  mystic  power  over 
his  well-being.  To  ‘  ‘  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,”  it  is  set  all  round  with  precious 
stones,  all  believed  to  have  magical  virtues. 

Superstition  was  not  confined  to  the  real 
world  of  animal  life,  but  ranged  over  the 
fabulous  natural  history  which  mixed  largely 
with  the  true,  in  all  men’s  minds,  at  this 
particularly  credulous  era  of  the  world’s 
history.  It  really  appears  that  persons  put 
more  faith  in  false  charms  for  the  cure  of 
disease  or  the  prevention  of  evil,  than  in 
the  power  of  medicine,  or  the  practice  of 
proper  preventives.  The  horn  of  the  uni¬ 
corn,  the  claw  of  the  griffin,  and  other 
relics  of  equal  verity  and  value,  were  sought 
eagerly  by  those  rich  enough  to  procui’e 
them,  and  when  obtained  were  believed  to 
ensui’e  much  good  fortune  to  the  possessor. 
A  fear  of  the  ‘  ‘  evil  eye’  ’ — that  bugbear  which 
still  disturbs  the  happiness  of  the  lower  class 
Italians  and  of  the  Eastern  nations  gene¬ 
rally — was  carefully  provided  against.  One 
great  preservative  was  the  wearing  of  a 
ring  with  the  figure  of  a  cockatrice  upon  it. 
This  imaginary  creature  was  supposed  to 
be  produced  from  that  rarest  of  all  rare 
things,  a  cock’s  egg,  foolishly  believed  to 
be  laid  on  certain  occasions  under  magic 
influence  and  planetary  agencies.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  his  “Vulgar  Errors,” 
describes  this  imaginaiy  creature  “  with 
legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  tail, 
and  a  crest  or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock.” 
The  Londesborough  collection  supplies  us 
with  a  thumb-ring  (Tig.  4),  having  two 
cockatrices  cut  in  high  relief  upon  an  agate. 
The  eye  of  the  living  cockatrice  was  believed 
to  be  so  deadly  as  to  kill  by  a  look,  to 
which  Shakspere  alludes  in  Twelfth  Night, 
and  again  in  Romeo  and  J uliet : — 

“  Say  thou  but  /, 

And  that  base  vowel  /  shall  poison  more 

Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.” 


There  ■was,  liowoTer,  a  counter- action  to 
the  danger,  for  it  was  also  believed  that  if 
a  person  saw  the  creatm’e  before  it  saw 
him,  then  the  cockatrice  died  from  the 
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effect  of  the  human  eye.  To  this  Diyden 
alludes  : — 

“  !^^ischiefs  are  like  a  cockatrice’s  eye. 

If  tliey  see  first  tliej'  kill,  if  seen  they  die.” 

The  figm-e  of  this  bird  merely  gave 
security  against  the  evil  eye ;  it  had  no 
other  effect ;  and  for  this  purpose  various 
engraved  stones  were  used.  Thus,  Fig.  5, 
from  the  same  collection,  has  set  in  its 
centre  a  Gnostic  gem  with  cabalistic  figiu’es, 
believed  able  to  avert  the  dreadful  glance. 

Such  stones  were,  of  course,  “far  sought, 
dear  bought;”  and  rings  believed  to  possess 
such  covetable  power  had  a  high  money 
value.  How  then  were  the  poor,  still  more, 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  to  be  aided  ? 
Craft  came  to  the  aid  of  faith  :  demand,  as 
usual,  produced  supply,  and  inscriptions 
took  the  place  of  costly  jewels.  Rings  were 
fabricated  in  silver  and  baser  metals,  hav¬ 
ing  cabalistic  words  upon  them,  the  names 
of  spirits  or  of  saints.  To  meet  the  poorest 
ring-wearer  they  were  even  cast  in  lead, 
and  sold  on  the  cheapest  terms.  They  were 
believed  to  prevent  cramp  and  epilepsy. 
One  in  the  Londesborough  collection  is 
inscribed  with  the  mystic  word  Anamzapta. 
In  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  library  at  Stockholm,  we  have  this 
recipe  “for  the  falling  sickness.  Say  the 
word  anamzapfu.s  in  his  ear  when  he  is 
fallen  doun  in  that  e\yll,  and  also  in  a 
woman’s  car  anamzapta,  and  they  .shall 
never  more  after  feel  that  ev;vdl.” 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Archfeological  In¬ 
stitute,  vol.  iii.,  is  an  engra-vlng  of  a  curious 
magical  ring,  hero  copied.  It  was  found  on 
the  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  near  to  “the 
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Worm’s  Head,”  tlie  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  where  numerous  objects  have 
bc-i'ii  found  at  various  times  on  the  shifting 
of  tlm  sand,  .-lucli  as  tireanns,  an  astrolabe, 
and  'iilver  dollars.  This  ring  is  of  gold, 
mucli  bent  and  defaced,  and  inscribed  with 
mystic  woi’ds  inside  and  outside  the  hoop. 
Their  talismanic  character  seems  to  bo 
Hufficienth’  jirovi  d  by  the  Englisli  medical 
innnuscri})t  preserved  at  Stockholm,  already 
alluded  to,  in  whicli,  airjong  various  c;aba- 
listic  prerjcriptions,  is  one  “  for  ])eynes  in 
tlieth.  .  .  .  I’oro  berto  biiorc  -f-  vulner<a 
f|uinquo  tlei  sint  medicina  mei  -|-  Tahebal 
-b  tihether  -|-  -b  +  Gthman.”  The  last 
word  should  jirobably  be  read  Guthrnan, 
and  it  is  HucC4;e<led  ly  five  crosses,  ])Ossibly 
in  allusion  to  the  five  wounds  oi  the 
Saviour. 

.\  a  preventive  of  jieril  by  travel  and 
-  udden  death,  the  n.ames  of  the  three  Magi, 
f>r  the  “  Kings  of  Cologne,”  as  they  were 
mure  popularly  tenned,  was  believed  to  be 
most  efficacious.  Their  bodies  travelled 


first  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  klilan, 
and  lastly  to  Cologne,  by  various  removals. 
The  faithful  may  still  view  the  skuUs  of  the 
Arabian  kings  who  visited  the  Saviour  in 
the  manger  (if  they  can  believe  the  old 
legend),  in  the  richly -jewelled  reliquary 
guarded  so  sacredly  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  Their  possessionbroughtenormous 
revenues  to  the  building,  and  a  hea-vy  tax 
is  still  imposed  on  all  who  would  see  them. 
It  was  once  (and  may  be  still)  believed  that 
anything  which  had  touched  these  skulls 
had  a  protective  virtue.  Them  names  acted 
as  a  chann,  and  were  inscribed  on  such 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  girdles  or 
garters,  of  which  many  specimens  exist  in 
the  curious  collection  of  C.  Roach  Smith, 
and  were  found  at  London  in  excavations 
or  in  the  Thames.  Upon  rings  they  are 
most  common  ;  two  are  here  selected  from 
the  Londesborough  collection.  The  first  is 
a  thick  gold  hoop,  inscribed  with  their 
names,  Jasper,  Melchior,  Balthazar,  and 


the  abbreviated  motto,  “  in  •  god  •  is  •  a  •  r.,” 
which  the  late  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  who 
compiled  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  these 
rings,  thought  might  probably  mean  “hi 
God  is  a  remedy.”  The  second  specimen 
is  a  good  example  of  a  fashion  of  hoop¬ 
ring  prevalent  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  flat  inside  and  angular  outside. 
Each  face  is  inscribed  -with  the  same  tahs- 
manic  names.  It  is  formed  of  cheap  mixed 
metal,  was  found  in  London,  and  presented 
to  the  collection  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith. 

Inscriptions  on  rings,  became  at  this  time 
very  common,  nor  were  they  confined  to 
mystic  or  sacred  words.  Mottoes  of  love 
and  gallantry  were  frequent,  as  well  as 
moral  sentences,  and  those  strictly  heraldic. 
In  the  curious  inventory  of  the  plate  and 
jewels  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  compiled 
about  1360,  mention  is  made  of  a  ring  with 
a  large  square  emerald,  surrounded  by 
letters  in  black  enamel.  In  ‘  ‘  Archaeologia,  ’  ’ 
vol.  xxxi.,  is  a  fine  example  of  such  an 
engraved  ring.  The  representation  there 
given  is  here  copied.  It  is  a  weighty  ring 
of  fine  gold,  and  was  found  in  1823  at 
Thetford,  in  Suffolk.  The  de-vice  which 


appears  upon  this  ring  is  an  eagle  dis¬ 
played!;  on  the  inner  side  is  engraved  a 
bird,  with  the  wings  clo.sed,  apparently  a 
falcon,  with  !i  crown  upon  its  head.  The 
following  posy,  or  motto,  commencing  on 
the  outer  side,  is  continued  on  tho  interior 
of  tho  ring  : — hni^  me  oiiroiic  tic  faoii^ 
B'cutr  a  Qrcf— com  mniiit  roucr  desire— 
“  God  work  for  mo  to  make  suit  acceptably 
to  you,  as  my  heart  desires.”  Tho  devices 
appear  to  bo  heraldic,  and  tho  motto  that  of 
a  lover,  or  a  suitor  to  one  in  pf)wcr.  Tho 
eagle  is  tho  bearing  of  several  ancient 
Suffolk  families ;  it  was  also  a  badge  of  the 


House  of  Lancaster,  and  Thetford  was  one 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

These  mottoes,  or  “reasons,”  as  they 
were  sometimes  termed,  were  occasionally 
engraved  in  rehef.  A  specimen  from  the 
Londesborough  collection  is  placed  beneath 
the  Thetford  ring.  It  is  of  gold,  and  was 
found  in  the  Thames.  The  inscription  upon 
it  is — hiltiitc — “without  baseness” — 
a  motto  that  may  have  been  adopted  by 
some  Bayard  of  the  middle  ages. 

Avery  early  ring,  with  an  unusually  pretty 
posy,  is  in  the  collection  of  J.  Evans,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  and  is  engraved  (Fig.  11).  It  is  of 


Fig.  11. 

gold,  set  with  a  small  sapphire,  and  is 
inscribed— IE.  SVI  ICI  GN  LI’Y  D’AMI 
[I  am  here  in  place  of  a  friend].  It  was 
probably  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Beside  it  is  placed 
two  other  specimens  of  inscribed  rings. 
The  first  is  chased  -with  the  Nortons’  motto, 
“God  us  ayde;”  the  second  is  inscribed 
■withinside  -with  the  sentence,  ‘  ‘  Mulier,  -viro 
subjecta  esto.”  Both  are  works  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

In  Bromsgrove  Church,  Staffordshire,  are 
the  fine  monumental  effigies  of  Sir  Hum¬ 


phrey  Stafford  and  his  lady  (1450),  remark¬ 
able  alike  for  the  rich  armour  of  the  knight 
and  the  courtly  costume  of  the  lady.  She 
wears  a  profusion  of  rings,  every  finger, 
excejit  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
being  fuimished  with  one.  They  exhibit 
great  variety  of  design,  and  are  valuable  as 
exponents  of  the  fashion  of  that  day.  We 
here  engrave  the  hands  of  the  lady,  as  up¬ 
lifted  in  prayer,  with  four  of  the  rings,  the 
full  size  of  the  originals. 

Recurring  to  the  ancient  people  whose 
sacred  records  gave  us  the  earliest  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  use  of  rings,  we  may  profitably 
devote  some  attention  to  the  very  beautiful 
rings  foimerly  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
betrothals  and  weddings.  The  Londes¬ 
borough  collection  fuimishes  us  with  the  two 
fine  examples  here  engraved.  They  are 
often  termed  “tower  rings,”  from  the  figure 
of  the  sacred  temple  placed  on  their  summit. 
In  the  first  specimen  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
soxagonal  building,  with  a  domed  roof  of 
an  Eastern  character ;  in  the  second  it  is 
square,  with  a  deeply  pitched  roof,  ha-ving 
movable  vanes  at  the  angles,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  work  of  some  German  goldsmith. 
Upon  the  roof  of  the  first  is  inscribed  in 
enamelled  letters  the  best  -wish — -“joy  be 
with  you” — that  a  newly-married  couple 
would  command.  The  same  words  are  in¬ 
scribed  in  more  richly- designed  letters  on 
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the  curve  of  the  second,  ring.  Both  are  of 
gold,  richly  chased,  enamelled,  and  en¬ 


riched  by  filigree  work,  and  are  sufficiently 
stately  for  the  most  imposing  ceremonial. 

■  A  third  Hebrew  ring  of  less  striking 
appearance,  but  of  equal  or  greater  cmdosity, 
is  also  engraved  from  the  same  rich  collec¬ 
tion.  It  bears  on  its  suidace  a  representa¬ 
tion  (in  high  relief)  of  the  temptation  of 
our  first  parents,  who  are  surrounded  by 


various  animals,  real  and  imaginary,  their 
joint  residents  in  Paradise.  The  workman¬ 
ship  of  all  these  rings  has  been  dated  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

We  close  our  series  with  a  wedding-ring, 
commemorative  of  a  marriage  which  excited 
the  marked  attention  of  the  entii’e  Christian 
community,  as  a  vigorous  protest  against 
monkery  by  that  “  solitary  monk  that 
moved  the  world  ”• — Martin  Luther.  Ee- 
nouncing  the  faith  of  Eome,  he  revoked 
his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  completed  his  total 
severance  from  its  creed  by  manying  a  lady 
who  had  been  once  a  nun,  named  Catharine 
Boren.  The  ring,  here  engraved,  is  that 
used  on  the  occasion.  It  is  of  elaborate 


J>  T^ciyUtio  tiitlli  no  Xhihaiinauh  oren 

I'SIUNI  ISZA 


design  and  execution  ;  a  group  of  emblems 
of  the  Saviour’s  Passion,  the  pillar,  the 
scourge,  the  spear,  and  various  other  objects, 
combine  with  a  representation  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  a  small  ruby  being  set  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring  above  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 
We  engrave  this  most  interesting  object  of 
personal  decoration  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye,  and  also  the  full  design  in  piano; 
beneath  it  are  the  names  and  date  inscribed 
on  the  inside  of  the  ring. 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 


AET  IN  lEELAND  AND  THE 
PEOVINCES. 

Dublin. — The  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  is 
again  open  for  divine  service,  restored  to  its 
pristine  beautj^  by  means  of  the  piincely  muni¬ 
ficence,  public  spirit,  and  true  Cluistian  feeling 
of  Mr.  B.  L.  Guinness.  It  is  rare  for  men  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  such  liberality 
as  he  has  done,  hut  still  more  rare  to  find  them 
using  the  opportunities  that  fall  in  their  way. 
All  honour,  then,  to  him  who  has  set  so  noble 
an  example,  and  has  linked  his  name  to  all 
time  with  a  great  and  good  w’ork. 

Brighton. — The  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
School  of  Art  was  held  in  February  last.  It 
appears  from  the  report  for  the  past  year,  read 
at  the  meeting,  that  the  number  of  pupils  of  all 
grades  who  came  under  the  supervision  of  the 
head-master,  Mr.  J.  White,  during  that  period, 
was  1,881,  an  increase  of  365  over  those  of  (the 
preceding  year.  A  great  majority  of  these 
pupils  are,  however,  children  in  National  schools 
and  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  financial 
statement  of  the  trcasui-er  shows  a  small  balance 
in  his  hands.  It  is  probable  that  the  institution 
wdll  shortly  be  obliged  to  vacate  the  rooms 
hitherto  occupied,  which  will  be  required  in 
future  by  the  municipal  authorities ;  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  Town  Council  and  the  Pavilion 
Committee  will  provide  other  accommodation. 
On  the  following  day  the  prizes  gained  by  the 
successful  competitors  at  the  examination  in 
December,  were  distributed  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  visitors. 

Gloucester.  —  The  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the  Stroud 
and  Gloucester  School  of  Art,  was  made  in 
February  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who  at  the 
same  time  delivered  to  the  meeting  a  lecture  on 
“  The  Claims  of  Art  upon  an  Age  of  Business.” 
By  the  way,  we  understand  that  this  gentleman, 
a  well-known  amateur  artist,  has  completed  his 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  a  labour  he  undertook  to  perform, 
after  the  sudden  death,  in  1862,  of  another 
amateur  painter,  Mr.  H.  Le  Strange,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  on  the  work. 

Lancaster. — An  exhibition  of  works  of  Art 
and  Industry,  of  very  varied  character,  w^as 
opened  in  this  tovm  in  the  month  of  F ebruary. 

Manchester. — The  Art-Workmen’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  in  this  city  was  opened  in  the 
month  of  February  with  a  large  and  very  ex¬ 
cellent  display  of  works,  varied  in  kind  and 
degree,  but  cliiefiy  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
idea  of  the  exhibition  originated  with  the 
grainers  and  decorators,  and  specimens  of  their 
handicraft  occupy  large  spaces  on  the  walls, 
constituting  the  chief  attractions  of  the  gallery. 
The  imitations  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
woods,  as  well  as  of  the  more  common,  and  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  are  spoken  of  by  the  local 
papers  as  especially  meritorious.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  exhibition  proving  a  success  in 
every  way. 

Newgastle-upon-Tyne. — The  last  annual 
examination  of  the  School  of  Art  in  this  toivn 
was  more  successful  in  its  results  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
twenty-one  years  ago.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  was 
410,  fifteen  more  than  in  the  year  preceding, 
while  the  fees  paid  showed  an  increase  of  above 
£26. 

Oldham. — A  School  of  Science  and  Art  has 
been  opened  at  this  place,  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Platt,  of  the 
firm  of  Platt  Brothers  &  Co.,  this  gentleman 
having  proHded  suitable  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

Southampton. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  students  in  the  Southampton 
School  of  Art,  competing  for  medals,  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  February,  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  visitors,  who  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  and  criticising  the  draw¬ 
ings,  which  numbered  forty-six,  contributed 
by  thirty-one  pupils.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  since  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 


THE  PEOGEESS  OF  SCULPTUEE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Attention  is  called  at  this  time  to  the  condition 
of  our  school  of  sculpture  by  many  circumstances 
that  affect  it  for  better  or  worse  ;  but  especially 
by  the  fact,  that  within  the  next  two  years  there 
will  have  been  finished,  and  there  vdll  be  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  completion,  more  important 
works  than  have,  -within  any  similar  term,  been 
in  progress  in  any  other  modern  school.  In 
■«Fat  light  soever  we  regard  these  forthcoming 
sculptures,  they  present  themselves  under 
aspects  of  grave  importance.  We  have  of  late 
erected  in  our  most  public  places  works  -which 
have  not  the  credit  of  being  even  questionable  as 
to  their  degree  of  merit.  They  are  loud  in  their 
own  condenmation,  and,  like  the  -v'ailing  souls 
in  the  Inferno,  denounce  bitterly  those  by  -whom 
they  have  been  betrayed.  We  cannot  compel 
foreigners  to  do  homage  to  the  works  of  our 
hands,  but  it  is  ourselves  who  must  do  penance 
in  the  fiery  furnace  because  they  -will  not  bow 
in  admiration  to  the  statues  -we  have  set  up. 
As  to  support,  the  prospective  of  sculpture  is 
full  of  promise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
affluence  of  commissions  will  become  rather 
celebrated  by  its  triumphs  than  notorious  by 
its  failures.  IVIultitudinous  production  attests 
liberal  patronage,  but  patronage  in  some  past 
instances  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  persons 
entirely  devoid  of  even  that  discrimination 
which  is  a  chief  element  in  natural  taste.  Much, 
however,  as  we  may  exclaim  against  our  bad 
works  of  Ai't,  they  are  not  without  their  use ; 
nay,  to  speak  positively,  they  are  precious 
and  useful.  The  money  they  have  cost  has 
been  well  spent ;  if  they  do  not  show  us  what 
we  should  follow,  they  are  very  explicit  as  to 
what  we  should  avoid  ;  and  the  proof  that  they 
have  spoken  out,  and  to  the  pm-pose,  is,  there 
is  nothing  at  present  under  promise  reducible 
to  the  low  scale  -vchereby  they  are  estimable. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  we  have  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  sculji- 
ture,  we  find  there  are  in  different  stages  of 
advancement  two  statues  of  the  Queen,  one  of 
the  size  of  life,  another  colossal ;  six  statues, 
principally  colossal,  of  the  good  Prince  Consort ; 
besides  busts  of  both  the  Queen  and  Prince. 
The  number  of  colossal  statues  for  London,  the 
provinces,  and  the  colonies,  is  beyond  all  prece¬ 
dent,  insomuch  that  in  one  or  t-wo  instances, 
undoubtedly  -wdth  a  preference  for  these,  the 
execution  of  busts  has  been  declined.  These 
large  works  are  private  or  subscriiition  commis¬ 
sions,  and  do  not  include  the  regal  series  that  is 
coming  forward  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  prosperous  condition  of  the  art  does  not 
afford  matter  for  congratulation  only  because  it 
is  prosperous.  It  has  taken  up  a  thread  of 
poetic  fiction  that  may  be  described  as  entirely 
English ;  that  is,  pm-o  and  exalted ;  or  it  may  be 
tender  in  its  narrative,  that  is,  -without  the 
smallest  theatrical  or  sensational  taint.  And 
for  the  propagation  of  this  taste  for  poetic 
sculpture  we  must  claim,  not  a  modicum,  but  a 
large  share  of  merit  for  this  Journal,  which  has 
for  years  been  most  earnest  in  popularising  the 
art.  It  has  been  our  care  to  reproduce  in  these 
I  pages,  by  means  of  engra-idng,  in  unbroken 
series,  the  best  English  sculptures,  and  such 
a  labour  of  love  unintei-mitted  for  twenty 
years,  cannot  have  been  without  its  attendant 
good.  In  allusion  to  the  present  demand  and 
supply,  the  father  of  the  profession,  not  long 
since,  observed,  “Ay,  when  I  began  life  there 
were  only  eight  of  us  I”  but  now  the  brave  old 
man  is  a  unit  of  a  company  (to  be  precise)  of  a 
hundred  and  six,  -n-ho  gazette  themselves  as 
members  of  the  profession.  There  is,  besides, 
another  shadowy  multitude  claiming  brevet 
rank,  but  -ndthout  the  slightest  pretension  to 
the  degree.  The  tendency  of  our  painting  has, 
for  twenty  years,  been  downward  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  domestic  life.  In  most  schools  there 
is  a  common  sentiment  between  sculpture  and 
painting ;  but  it  is  not  so  -vsdth  us ;  our  sculptm-e 
forsakes  domesticity  and  rises  into  poetry,  hut 
it  is  a  poetry  of  its  o-wn,  more  deep  and  touching 
than  the  rhapsody  of  other  schools.  Foremost 
among  those  who  have  plighted  their  troth  to 
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“immortal  verse,”  are  Foley,  MacDowell,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Bell,  Edwards,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
others,  hut  the  works  that  support  these  names 
have  been  conceived  with  an  unusually  profound 
apprehension  of  the  beautiful.  The  subject  of 
one  of  Dm-ham’s  statues  is  ‘  Santa  Filomena,’ 
from  Longfellow’s  poems  : — 

“  A  Ladj-  with  a  lamp  shall  stand,”  &c. 

But  although  these  lines  have  suggested  the 
statue,  the  features  declare  themselves  at  once 
to  he  those  of  Miss  Nightingale,  who,  in  her 
mission  of  charity,  holds  up  a  lamp  as  looking 
downward  on  the  couch  of  some  poor  wretch 
whom  her  presence  inspirits  j'et  to  strive  for 
life.  In  one  word,  it  may  he  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  ideal  statue  this  sculptor  has  ever 
produced;  and  this  is  much  to  say.  Durham 
has  completed  a  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  to  he  cast  in  bronze  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Framlingham,  in  Sufiblk.  It 
is  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  the 
dress  is  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  There 
are  also  in  the  same  studio  some  charming 
statues  of  children.  Edwards  is  engaged  on 
a  great  work  called  ‘  AVisdom  the  Instructor 
and  Consoler,’  the  idea  having  been  inspired 
by  a  sublime  passage  from  the  writings  of 
Carlyle.  The  design  is  a  departure  from  ever^'- 
thing  approaching  the  hacknied  Minerva  type 
that  has  for  centuries  been  the  standard  for  the 
embodiment  of  such  conceptions.  The  figure, 
in  treatment,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Greek 
philosopher,  but  the  head  recalls  the  best  con¬ 
figurations  that  the  ancient  painters  gave  to  the 
Deity.  Nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  original  and 
impressively  grand.  A  small  bas-relief  by  the 
same  artist  shows  “  The  star-crowned  .spirit  of 
love  and  truth  floating  in  light,”  a  difficult  idea 
to  realise,  but  brought  forward  here  with  infinite 
beauty  and  tenderness. 

If  we  endeavour  to  recall  the  names  of  those 
so^•ereigns  and  celebrities  of  whom  the  cimning 
of  the  artist  has  given  us  a  personal  knowledge, 
we  con j  lire  up  at  once  a  noble  army  of  witnesses, 
ever>'  one  of  whom  may  he  saluted  by  name, 
and  to  each  may  he  paid  the  homage  of  the  lip 
or  the  heart,  beginning  with  “  HaU,  Ca?sar!” 
and  ending  with  “God  bless  the  Prince!”  Of 
those  wlio  are  familiar  to  us  thi-ough  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Louis  XIV. 
is  the  most  perfectlj'  known  from  j'outh  to 
old  age.  Amid  the  tornado  that  swept  over 
Eurojie  during  the  military  career  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  the  chaimt  of  his  fiime  arose  loudly 
from  millions  of  voices,  and  portraits  and  images 
of  the  emperor  wore  circulated  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  But  never  anything  by  the  good 
will  of  a  nation  has  been  done  of  a  character  so 
abiding  and  costly  as  the  statues  that  have  been 
niisc.'d  to  the  memorj'  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

( Jne  of  the  most  recent  statues  of  Piince  Albert 
is  rtunarkable  for  the  perfection  of  the  bronze 
ea.sting.  It  is  a  colossal  figure  by  Thec'd, 
n  presenting  the  Prince  in  the  robes  of  the 
Bath.  This  statue  was  fini.shed  in  the  metal  at 
Nuremburg.  It  is  intended  for  Australia,  and 
the  eolony  may  be  congratulated  on  possessing 
a  work  of  which  the  marvellous  precision  of 
detiil  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  so 
large  a  figure.  St.  Stejjhen’s  Hall  has  received 
it.*-  apjiointed  number  of  statues,  yet  still  promi¬ 
nent  among  jaiblic  works  are  marble  statues  for 
thi  Houses  of  Parliament.  Gf  these  there  are 
twi(  in  the  studio  of  Thomycroft,  those  of 
Jami  1.  and  Charles  I.;  the  latter,  a  strikingly 
f  hanu-teristic  figure,  sliows  the  king  holding 
hi."^  seejitre  <>{  rovalty  to  his  brea.st,  with  a 
counb  nanee  of  .s;i<ine>:. ;  an  act  in  which  is  con- 
<entnite<l  the  I  enei,  of  bis  e.arlicst  and  latest 
car<^'.  'i'he  jiedantrj'  of  the  father  is  strongly 
in.si.st<d  on,  yet  has  lie  received  necess.arily 
much  favour  at  th<'  haml.s  of  the  artist. 
Ch/irles  II.  i.s  in  the  hands  of  Weekes,  who.se 
chief  care  in  dealing  with  “Old  liowley”  will 
be  to  eliminate  from  the  historj'  of  the  man 
all  he  tan  of  regal  dignity  wht  rewith  to  (|ualify 
th‘  pr<  -<  ni  e  of  one  who  wjis  singularly  wanting 
in  that  particular.  'I’ht;  two  last  of  our  kings 
:ire  the  wiirk.s  of  Thced.  William  IV.  wears  a 
rriyal  mantle  over  an  adminil’s  uniform,  and 
<  b  orge  IV.  appi>ars  in  the  robes  and  ajijioint- 
ments  of  the  ( )rder  of  the  Bath. 

In  supptjrt  of  our  remarks  on  the  education 


of  taste  in  sculpture,  and  disabuse  of  the  vulgar 
prejudices  against  that  treatment  of  the  human 
figure  w'hereby  only  its  utmost  beauties  are  set 
forth,  and  wherein  consists  the  real  test  of  the 
^  artist’s  power,  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  an 
abeyance  of  many  years,  Foley’s  charming 
j  figure,  ‘A  Boy  at  a  Stream,’  is  in  course  of  execu¬ 
tion  in  marble,  of  the  size  of  life ;  and  another 
nude  figure,  MacDowell’s  ‘  Eve,’  is  also  about 
to  be  finished  in  marble,  together  with  some 
I  others  undraped.  Years  ago  we  did  justice  to 
the  merits  of  these  and  other  works  without  a 
I  hope  then  of  seeing  them  completed  in  marble, 

'  and  now  we  signalise  these  facts  as  e^ddence  of 
j  the  advancement  of  public  feeling  towards  an 
appreciation  of  the  highest  order  of  the  beautiful. 

I  A  statue  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby, 
has  been  finished  by  W.  C.  Marshall.  The 
figure  is  eight  feet  high,  and  will  be  cast  in 
bronze  for  the  town  of  Bolton,  where  the  earl 
was  beheaded  during  the  contest  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  There  is  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  in  progress  by  Foley, 
that  of  Sir  James  Outram,  to  be  finished  in 
bronze  for  India,  but  this  and  Foley’s  other 
works  have  so  recently  been  described  in 
these  pages,  that  it  is  not  necessary  again  to 
enumerate  them.  Woolner’s  statue  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  for  Cambridge,  is  being  worked  in 
marble.  The  great  historian  wears  the  govui  of 
a  Master  of  Arts  ;  he  is  seated  in  an  attitude  of 
profoimd  thought.  If  the  features  are  pro¬ 
nounced  like  those  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  artist 
vdll  have  achieved  a  triiunph,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  work  from  whereon  he  could  rely.  Woolner 
is  also  engaged  on  a  statue  of  Mr.  Godley, 
the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  settlement  in 
New  Zealand :  this  statue  is  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  has  been  worked  out  entirely  from 
photographs.  In  the  same  studio  there  is  an 
admirable  bust  exemplifying  aU  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  best  Hebrew  type.  It  is  that 
of  the  late  Sir  DaHd  Sassoon,  the  Jewish 
philanthropist  of  Bombay,  and  is  the  precursor 
of  a  statue.  BeU  has  finished  the  model  of  a 
colossal  Guardsman,  apparently  a  replica  of 
one  of  those  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Place. 
By  the  same  artist  there  is  also  ‘  The  Octo¬ 
roon,’  a  statue  of  much  beauty ;  and  ‘  Early 
Flowers,’  a  marble  statue  of  a  child.  Noble  is 
occupied  on  the  model  of  an  important  work  for 
the  Victoria  Gardens  at  Bombay  ;  the  Queen  as 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  act  of  opening 
parliament.  The  figure  is  placed  within  a 
Gothic  niche  of  the  most  elaborate  design, 
ornamented  with  shields,  mottoes,  emblematical 
:  flowers.  The  statue  is  colossal,  and  the  height 
of  the  whole  will  be  thirty-five  feet.  The 
work  has  been  commissioned  by  the  King  of 
Barroda.  Noble  is  also  busied  with  two  statues 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  one  for  the  vesti- 
bide  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Leeds,  and  another 
for  Manchester  ;  a  statue  for  India  of  the  late 
,  wealthy  Hindoo  merchant,  Juggonathjee  Sun- 
kerset;  for  AVestminster  Abbey  a  bust  of  Sir 
James  Outram,  with  a  Beel  and  a  Sikh  as  sup¬ 
porters,  on  an  elegant  pedestal  after  a  design  by 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect ;  for  Dunrobin  Castle 
a  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who, 
having  built  the  castle,  is  represented  with  the 
plan  as  a  scroll  in  his  hand;  for  the  Assize 
Courts  of  Manchester  a  statue  of  Mr.  Forster, 
late  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  with 
other  monuments  and  several  busts.  Among 
the  subscription  and  public  busts  of  eminent 
persons,  may  be  mentioned  a  bust  of  the  late 
I)r.  Hugh  Falconer,  in  the  hands  of  J.  Butler, 
who  is  also  engaged  on  two  public  busts  for 
Bristol,  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Bristol 
General  Hospital,  j\Ir.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Eton, 
both  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
the  hands  of  Weekes  arc  a  bust  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes ;  also  two  of  Messrs.  Alartin,  for  the 
Town  Hall  of  Ih'igatc  ;  and  a  recumbent  monu¬ 
ment  in  memory  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Any 
attempt  to  mention  even  all  the  public  busts 
and  monumental  sculpture  in  progress,  would 
extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  due  limit. 
'I’hc  account  here  g;ivcn  is  only  intended  as  a 
summary  of  the  munificent  commissions  which 
now  engage  our  sculptors.  No  living  school 
,  could  at  any  period  of  its  history  point  to  such 
an  aggregate  within  a  like  term. 


THE  CASHMERE  BASTION,  DELHI. 
SEPTEMBER  14,  1857. 

FEOM  THE  BAS-EELIEF  BY  J.  H.  FOLEY,  H.A. 

Over  the  pages  that  record  the  dark  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  there  shines  a 
glory  which  throws  lustre  on  the  narrative 
itself,  while  intensifying  the  depths  of  its 
shadows.  In  the  roll  of  nohle  soldiers  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  achievements  during  this 
crisis  stands  the  name  of  Brigadier- General 
Nicholson,  who  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in 
the  streets  of  Delhi,  after  the  storming  and 
captru’e  of  the  Cashmere  bastion.  He  was 
an  L’ishman  by  birth,  and  at  the  period  of 
his  death  had  only  reached  the  age  of 
thii’ty-five  years,  after  having,  by  his  great 
ability  and  gallantry,  risen  rapidly  to  the 
rank  he  then  held.  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1857,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  arrived  before  the 
city,  and  besieged  it  with  a  comparatively 
small  British  force ;  on  the  5th  of  July  fol¬ 
lowing  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  Sir  Ai’chdale  Wilson.  On  the 
8th  of  August  Nicholson  joined  the  be¬ 
siegers  with  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  brigade,  organised 
under  his  command  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
which  had  rendered  important  services  in 
that  region.  After  intercepting,  on  the 
25th  of  the  month,  and  completely  defeat¬ 
ing,  ten  miles  from  Delhi,  a  large  force  of 
rebels,  Nicholson  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  first  assaulting  column  on  the  memo¬ 
rable  14th  of  September ;  the  orders  given 
to  him  were  “  to  assault  the  main  breach 
and  scale  the  face  of  the  Cashmere  bastion.” 
Having  accomplished  this,  Nicholson  led 
his  men  along  a  narrow  lane  against  the 
Lahore  gate,  which  had  defied  aR  the  efforts 
of  the  besiegers ;  the  lane  was  swept  by  the 
grape  and  musketry  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
brave  young  officer  fell  desperately  wounded. 
“The  grief  and  rage  of  his  soldiers,”  says 
an  historian  of  the  war,  “  were  unbounded.” 
He  died  soon  after. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  con¬ 
nected  with  the  engraving  from  Foley’s 
masterly  bas-relief,  which  fonns  part  of  the 
monument  erected  in  Lisbuim  Cathedral, 
county  of  Antrim,  in  memoiy  of  the  dead  war¬ 
rior.  In  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  some  of  Nicholson’s  relatives,  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  excluded  from  his  design  aU  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  general’s  appearance  on  the 
scene.  The  spectator  must  imagine  him 
behind  the  parapet,  leading  the  troops 
under  his  command.  Of  the  thi’ee  foremost 
men  in  the  composition,  two  belong  to  the 
Fusilier  Guards,  and  the  other  to  the  75th 
Regiment,  of  wliich  Nicholson  was  colonel. 
The  group  of  slain  is  composed  of  a  Brahmin, 
aHindoo,  aMussulman,  and  a  British  officer. 
To  the  extreme  left  is  a  private  of  the  75th, 
who  has  struck  down  a  Sepoy,  but  being 
himself  wounded  and  unable  to  join  his 
comrades  in  the  attack,  is  cheering  them  on 
to  victoiy,  afready  signaRsed  by  the  British 
flag  planted  on  the  waU.  On  the  scaling 
ladder  below  that  by  which  Nicholson 
entered  the  breach,  is  one  of  the  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  reinforcements.  The  chui’ch 
in  the  background  is  the  Enghsh  church  of 
St.  Paul.  The  mass  of  smoke  on  the  left  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  guns  fired  behind 
the  fortifications. 

A  serdptured  work  so  necessarRy  natural¬ 
istic  as  this,  offers  many  great  difficiRties  to 
the  artist;  but  Foley  here  shows  himseR 
able  to  treat  it  as  successfully  as  he  has 
treated  those  ideal  and  portrait  statues 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  fii'st 
sculptors  of  the  age. 
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ALEXANDER  FRASER,  A.R.S.A. 

This  painter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  and  the  oldest 
associate  memher  of  that  institution,  died  at 
his  residence  at  Wood  Green,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy - 
eight.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1786, 
and  studied  at  the  Trustees  Academy  with 
Wilkie  (in  whose  studio  he  afterwards  worked 
many  years),  Allan,  J.  Watson  Gordon, 
and  others.  Dui’ing  the  last  forty  years, 
at  least,  of  his  life,  the  comiection  of  Mr. 
Eraser  with  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy 
could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal, 
for  he  was  all  this  time  resident  in  London, 
or  the  neighbourhood,  and  exhibited  at  our 
Eoyal  Academy.  When  he  first  came 
southwards  we  know  not,  but  in  1825  we 
find  him  contributing  to  the  exliibition  then 
held  at  Somerset  House;  he  might  have 
done  so  even  earlier,  but  we  have  not  cata¬ 
logues  at  hand  to  inform  us.  His  earlier 
pictures  were  coast  scenes.  He  then  turned 
to  humorous  subjects,  such,  for  example, 
as  ‘  The  Blackbird  and  his  Tutor,’  ‘  A  Cob¬ 
bler  at  Lunch,’  ‘Tapping  the  Ale-barrel,’ 

‘  The  Village  Sign  Painter.’  At  a  later 
date  he  painted  pictui’es  from  Scott’s  novels, 
and  other  incidents  of  Scottish  life  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
‘A  Scene  at  Newhaven,  near  Edinbui-gh,’  ‘  A 
Scottish  Dinner, ’‘  Scene  from  the  “  Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,”  ’  ‘  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  early 
Days  dining  with  one  of  the  Blue-gown 
Beggars  of  Edinburgh.’ 

Mr.  Eraser’s  last  appearance  as  an  exhi¬ 
bitor  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  was  in  1848. 
He  was  a  careful,  rather  than  a  vigorous 
painter,  yet  his  works  have  the  stamp  of 
truth  on  them. 

MR.  JAMES  LEAKEY. 

Eew,  even  of  our  professional  readers,  will, 
we  apprehend,  recognise  the  name  of  James 
Leakey  in  the  ranks  of  contemporaneous 
artists ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  he  had 
long  since  retired  from  the  practice  of  Aid. 
It  seems  strange  to  hear  of  one  but  recently 
taken  from  us,  who,  in  aU  probability,  would 
have  entered  the  studio  of  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds,  if  the  death  of  the  latter  had  not 
occurred  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Leakey,  who  died  at  Exeter,  his 
native  place,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years.  According  to  a  local  paper  that  has 
reached  us,  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of 
Lawrence,  Constable,  Wilkie,  Callcott,  and 
other  distinguished  painters  of  that  period, 
among  whom  he  was  particularly  known 
for  his  “interiors”  and  groups  of  rustic 
figures.  Lawrence  once  introduced  him  to 
a  company  of  celebrities  as  “  the  English 
Wouvermanns,”  his  works  bearing  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  in  style  and  colour¬ 
ing  to  those  of  the  great  Dutch  artist.  He 
also  obtained  high  repute  by  his  portraits 
and  miniatures  in  oil,  to  which  he  more 
especially  devoted  himself.  Letters  from 
the  then  Sir  Thomas  Baring  are  still  extant, 
mentioning  a  commission  to  Mr.  Leakey  in 
the  year  1809,  to  paint,  for  five  hundred 
guineas  each,  two  pictures  of  subjects 
similar  to  those  exhibited  that  year  at  the 
GaUery  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  Somerset 
House.  The  artist  was,  however,  two  busy 
at  that  time  to  undertake  the  works,  though 
he  painted  a  group  of  portraits  of  the 
Baring  family  about  the  same  period. 

His  pictru’es  were  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  in  the  western  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  they  received  most  favourable 
notice  from  the  critics  of  his  day. 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  have  elected  J.  F. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  in  the  room  of  David  Eoberts, 
as  a  member  of  their  body.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  painter  to  that  prominent  position 
in  his  profession  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regi'etted 
the  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  him  at 
an  earlier  peiiod  of  his  life.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  an  artist  born  nearly 
sixty  years  ago  can  create  works  such  as 
he  produced  in  his  prime.  Judgment  may 
ripen  with  years,  but  power  must  diminish 
with  age.  The  distinction  to  which  this 
accomjfiished  painter  has  been  raised  must 
be  regarded  as  less  a  gain  for  the  future 
than  a  recompense  for  the  past ;  it  is  a  re¬ 
compense  to  which  he  is  eminently  en¬ 
titled.  The  only  artist  who  went  to  the 
ballot  with  him  was  Mr.  Eichmond.  We 
confess  it  is  not  encom’aging  to  find  of  the 
two  whom  the  Academy  delights  to  honour, 
one  who  may  be  expected  to  repose  on  his 
laurels,  and  another  who  holds  but  second¬ 
ary  rank  as  a  portrait  painter — “in  oils,” 
that  is  to  say — for  undoubtedly  in  dravmuj 
portraits  no  painter,  living  or  dead,  has  sui’- 
passed  Mi’.  Eichmond. 

Eoyal  Scottish  Ac^ADEirY. — Mr.  Waller 
H.  Eaton,  associate  of  this  institution,  has 
been  elected  member — supjilying  the  va¬ 
cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir  J ohn 
Watson  Gordon,  P.E.S.A.  Mr.  Waller 
Eaton  is  a  first-class  landscape  painter,  and 
younger  brother  of  J.  Noel  Eaton,  E.S.A. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water-  Colours. 
— Messrs.  J.  D.  Watson  and  F.  L.  Shields 
have  been  elected  associate  members  of  this 
institution.  These  artists  are  figure  painters ; 
the  former  has  for  some  time  been  favour¬ 
ably  known  by  his  admirable  cEawings  on 
wood  for  book  illustrations. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ai’undel 
Society  on  the  28th  of  February.  The 
report  of  the  past  year  states  the  total  net 
income  to  have  been  £2,029  18s.  Id.,  of 
which  sum  £1,227  14s.  Qd.  was  received  at 
the  annual  dinner,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ox¬ 
ford  presided.  This  liberal  subscription  is 
the  highest  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  During  the  year  seventy-five 
applicants  have  been  relieved  with  the  sum 
of  £1,330,  while  within  the  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  £27,662  have  been  expended  and 
£18,695  funded.  The  “  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  ”  has  a  large  claim  on  the  sup¬ 
port  and  symi^athy  of  every  one  who  feels 
the  least  interest  in  Art — and  how  few  are 
there  who  do  not !  This  claim  ought  to 
have  additional  weight  with  the  public  from 
a  knowledge  that  the  funds  of  the  charity 
are  wisely  and  equitably  distributed,  and  at 
a  cost  of  only  about  five  per  cent,  on  the 
total  receipts. 

Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Conversa¬ 
zione. — The  second  of  these  most  agreeable 
meetings  of  the  present  season  took  place 
on  the  2nd  of  March.  There  was,  as  usual, 
a  large  muster  of  members  of  the  society 
and  their  friends,  with,  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
a  more  than  ordinary  attractive  collection 
of  paintings,  cEawings,  and  sketches.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  oil  pictures  was  one  of 
Creswick’s  richly  wooded  dells;  ‘  The  Mira¬ 
culous  Cruse  of  OE,’  engraved  last  year  in 
the  Art-Journal,  and  ‘  Secret  Intelligence,’ 
both  by  W.  J.  Grant;  some  of  F.  Dillon’s 
eastern  scenes;  ‘Aristocracy’  and  ‘Demo¬ 
cracy,’  by  G.  Lance,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Quilter 
contributed  several  beautiful  drawings  by 
Turner,  D.  Cox,  sen.,  and  others.  We  no¬ 
ticed  also  numerous  specimens  of  this  class 

of  works  by  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  D.  Eoberts, 
E.A.,  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  E.  Duncan,  G.  E. 
Hall,  ColEngwood  Smith,  W.  Hunt,  S. 
Palmer,  Walter  Goodall,  Birket  Foster,  and 
many  more.  But  among  the  drawings,  none 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  Meissonnier’s 
‘  Connoisseur’s  in  a  Painter’s  Studio,’  a 
wonderful  little  picture  of  a  few  inches  in 
dimension,  belonging  to  Mr.  White,  the 
dealer,  who,  it  was  stated  in  the  room,  asks 
a  fabulous  price  for  it.  The  portfolios  of 
sketches  in  the  room  were  greatly  in  demand, 
especially  those  of  W.  Bennett,  ColEngwood 
Smith,  and  T.  J.  Sopei'.  This  last-named 
artist,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  much 
improved  of  late,  both  in  colour  and  freedom 
of  pencil. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  a  very  brilliant  conversazione 
at  the  close  of  March ;  it  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Arthur  James  Melhuish,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  in  York  Place.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  invited  guests  were  present. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
its  president,  having  visited  the  exhibition 
dui’ing  the  morning.  That  exhibition  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  hundred  works,  the  j^ro- 
ductions  and  contributions  of  members ; 
to  many  of  them  “prizes”  having  been 
awarded.  The  association  includes  the 
names  of  nearly  aE  the  leading  amateur 
photographers  in  England  ;  theE  works,  as 
may  be  supposed,  are  of  great  merit,  for 
they  are  “labours  of  love,”  and  their  pro¬ 
ducers  have  grudged  neither  time  nor 
money  to  bnng  satisfactory  results  of  travel 
and  study. 

David  Egberts’  Collection  of  Pic¬ 
tures,  Drawings,  and  Sketches. — Early 
in  April  this  collection  will  be  sold  by 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson.  It  contains 
upwards  of  a  thousand  examples  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  painter ;  but  those  who 
appreciate  and  desire  to  possess  a  specimen 
of  his  Art,  and  .who  have  the  means  to 
acquire  it,  are  at  least  ten  for  every  draw¬ 
ing.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  “sharp” 
competition  on  the  day  of  sale ;  for  there 
wiE  never  again  be  such  an  opportunity  for 
adorning  the  walls,  or  enriching  the  port¬ 
folios  of  Art-lovers.  A  time  ■will  certainly 
come  when  even  a  single  specimen  wiE  be 
considered  a  treasui’e. 

Mr.  Cox’s  Pictures. — This' large  coEec- 
tion  of  old  and  recent  pictures  contains 
many  that  suggest  remembrance  of  certain 
of  the  most  eminent  names  which  grace  the 
history  of  our  Art,  as  Turner,  Callcott, 
Hogarth,  Eichard  WEson,  Old  Crome,  Bon- 
nington,  Muller,  the  elder  Danby,  CoEins, 
Etty,  &c.  The  catalogue  of  the  ancient 
pictures  cannot  be  referred  to  in  a  notice 
necessarily  limited  to  little  more  than  a 
paragraph,  and  intended  only  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  works  beautiful  as  paintings  and 
memorable  from  association.  That  by 
Turner  is  the  inimitable  moonlight  view 
on  the  Wye,  so  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Chalon,  E.  A.  It  was  engraved, 
we  believe,  in  mezzotinto,  while  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  By  Hogarth,  there  is  Sir  James 
ThornhiE’s  academy,  a  curious  and  weE- 
kno-wn.  picture.  The  gold  and  silver  of 
Bonnington’s  small  pictures  outshine  the 
vulgar  lustre  of  these  common  metals.  It 
is  an  enviable  power,  that  of  reju’esenting 
so  much  value  on  so  small  a  surface.  The 
examples  of  Callcott  are  principaEy  small, 
and  more  or  less  capricious,  as  we  find 
him  now  Estening  to  the  precepts  of  Poussin, 
now  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Albert  Cuyp, 
though  everywhere  -with  more  of  the  gra-vity 
of  the  former  than  the  playfulness  of  the 
latter.  ‘  Dedham  Lock  ’  recalls  at  once 

J  ohn  Constable  to  mind.  The  picture  hangs 
high.  It  is  signalised  by  what  his  admirers 
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fondly  tcmi  tlie  “  dasli  ”  of  the  painter,  hut 
■^hat  may  be  better  described  as  minute 
and  anxious  finish.  That  by  Wilson  is 
‘  The  Bridge  of  Bimini,’  veiy  like  a  Wil- 
sonised  Enghsh  landscape.  That  whereby 
Miiller  is  reiu'esented  is  an  Italian  view,  in 
which  the  painter  seems  to  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  compliment  Claude  by  work¬ 
ing  as  nearly  up  to  his  standard  as  possible, 
and  he  has  thus  recorded  his  homage  to  the 
great  painter.  To  do  justice  to  this  col¬ 
lection,  a  future  recuirence  to  it  will  be 
necessaiy. 

Mu.  B.  J.  L.vxe,  A.B.A.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  establish  and  conduct  at  South 
Kensington  a  class  for  the  study  of  etching 
on  coi^per,  a  duty  for  which  no  artist  of  our 
time  is  more  perfectly  qualified.  Thus  we 
:  may  hope  to  see  hereafter  this  fascinating- 

art  more  commonly  employed  for  book 
illustration  than  it  is.  It  may  also  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  students  of  etching 
may  proceed  thence  to  line  engraving,  which 
is  likely  to  become  obsolete  among  us,  as 
few  of  the  pi-ofessors  of  line  engraving  are 
now  instructing  pupils. 

The  Deblix  Ixteexatiox.-vl  Exhibi¬ 
tion. — We  shall,  next  month,  give  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
building  in  Eublin,  to  be  “  opened  ”  on  the 
9th  of  May,  by  theii’  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  so  far  progressed  that  an  eMii- 
bition  of  very  great  interest  is  made 
ceifain,  as  regards  jiictures  as  well  as 
manufachu-ed  works.  We  giieve  to  say 
that  the  pi  incipal  Continental  kingdom  will 
be  represented  better  than  England.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  large  majority  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  manufactiu-ers  have  not  recovered  from 
I  the  indignation  they  felt  at  the  treatment 
!  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  The 

;  evil  hence  arising  has  worked  ])reju(hciaUy 
1  in  Eublin,  and  the  same  influence  will  pre- 
I  vail  at  Paris  in  1807.  "Wlien  1872  arrives, 
mcmoiy  may  be  less  tenacious — a  new 
generation  will  have  arisen ;  but  in  1865 
the  doleful  experience  of  1862  is  felt  disas¬ 
trously  in  an  attempt  to  rouse  manufac- 
.  tiu-ers  into  action. 

I  Chinese  AVonheus.  —  A  very  curious, 

'  interesting,  and  valuable  collection  of  works, 
the  ])roductions  of  tlie  Celestial  Empire,  is 
now  in  course  of  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
I'alace,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mi-. 
B.  Holt,  of  the  “  French  Court.”  It  was 
opened  too  late  in  klarch  for  us  to  do 
more  than  notice  it.  The  works  are,  wo 
believe,  (-hielly  those  that  were  “looted” 
when  the  emperor’s  palace  was  sacked ;  and 
the  lucky  jjrojirietor  of  the  treasures  is  a 
< 'aptaiii  do  Negroni,  of  the  French  ainiy, 
'I'lie  announcement  states  that  the  value  of 
the  collection  is  i!.‘J()0,0()(). 

'IlIK  X.ITIONAL  BiI-T.E  ASSOCIATION  hav¬ 
ing  aminged  to  commission  a  commemora¬ 
tive  “  piece  of  plate,”  designs  were  directed 
to  bo  submitteil  by  several  selected  gold¬ 
smiths.  Model.s  and  drawings  were  accor¬ 
dingly  jiresented  by  Messrs.  Elkington, 
finnt  and  Koskell,  Howell  ami  James, 
I’hillijw  Mrothers,  Ertner,  and  others;  and 
a  cominitt<;e  having  bf:en  ap])oinled,  the 
lefuling  membf:rs  of  which  wore  Eastlake, 
Ma/-li.so,  Foley,  and  Bedgrave,  tho  three 
f-ho.-:en  were  all  tho  oll'erings  of  Messrs. 
Flkington,  the  work  of  their  prineijial 
art.i.st,  M.  AV’illms.  It  is  not  flattering  to 
our  national  vanity  to  find  a  foreigner  thus 
taking  nil  the  honours ;  but  the  decision 
wim  entirely  just.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  productions  of  M.  AVillms  were  by 
min-h  the  best.  He  had,  certainly,  a  great 
advantage  over  his  competitors.  While 
I  theirs  were,  in  all  instances,  drawings, 

'  two  of  hi-;  works  were  elaborate  and  highly 


finished  models  in  clay.  Oui-  examination 
of  the  series  was  limited.  AVhen  we  re¬ 
visited  AVillis’s  Booms,  where  they  were 
exhibited,  they  were  gone.  We  saw  enough, 
however,  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
associated  members  of  the  rifle  corps  on 
the  sui-ety  that  they  vdll  obtain  a  work  of 
the  veiy  highest  order  of  Ai’t. 

Schools  oe  Abt. — The  new  minute  of 
the  Eepartment  of  Science  and  Art  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  loth  February.  It  is  a  veiy  singular 
document — ungenerous  to  the  schools,  un- 
faii’  to  the  masters,  and  little  less  than 
insulting  to  the  Select  Committee.  All  re¬ 
commendations  made  in  the  committee’s 
report  for  the  liberal  and  simple  treatment 
of  the  schools  have  been  refused,  while  all 
the  recommendations  to  cut  off  various 
sources  of  aid  have  been  accepted.  The 
schools  are,  therefore,  in  a  worse  position 
than  before  theii-  apjieal  to  Parliament,  not, 
however,  fi-om  their  not  having  a  good 
ground  of  comjilaint,  but  from  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  to  reject  all  adidee  and  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  these  -wi’etchedly  mis¬ 
managed  institutions.  The  only  good  point 
in  the  new  minute  is  the  seiiaration  of  the 
jiarochial  teaching  in  poor  schools,  which 
was  only  a  disagreeable  and  useless  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  the  masters  of  Art-schools — one 
kept  up  solely  for  the  pui’pose  of  helping  to 
show  that  a  vast  number  of  thousands  of  Art- 
studentswere  receiving  instruction  through¬ 
out  the  countiy.  It  was  always  such  a 
manifest  imposition  that  we  hail  its  death 
with  unmitigated  satisfaction.  AVe  hope  to 
retui'n  to  the  subject  at  an  early  opportu- 
nity. 

Testimonial  to  Sir  Bowland  Hill. — 
The  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  to  mark  their  sense  of  this 
gentleman’s  services  in  the  Post-Office  de¬ 
partment,  subscribed  for  a  testimonial, 
lea-ving  him  to  select  the  foi-m  which  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  his  -wishes.  Sir  Bow- 
land  accordingly  chose  thi-ee  pictures  by 
C.  Stanfield,  T.  CJreswick,  and  E.  AV.  Cooke 
respectively.  These  works  have  recently 
been  presented  to  him  by  a  deputation  from 
the  subscribers. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Brown’s  exhibition  of  his  o-wn 
works  was  opened  too  late  last  month  for 
us  to  notice  it  at  any  length  in  the  present 
number.  It  must  now  suffice  to  say  that  it 
will  well  repay  a  -visit. 

Notice  to  Quit  has  been  formally  given 
to  the  Boyal  Academy.  The  position  they 
-will  take,  and  tho  circumstances  under 
which  “arrangements”  will  be  made,  are 
to  bo  determined  hereafter.  No  doubt 
Parliament  will  give  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
that  to  which  they  have  a  just  right — the 
equitable  value  of  tho  piivilege  of  which 
their  removal  deprives  them.  To  do  less 
woidd  bo  an  injustice.  But  no  doubt  more 
than  that  will  bo  timderod,  and,  we  trust, 
accepted;  for  tho  “more”  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certain  refonns  which  public 
opinion  demands,  and  tho  interests  of  Art 
require.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the 
Academy  will  bo  made  content,  and  the 
countiy  satisfied,  by  tho  changes  that  will 
be  commenced  forthwith. 

Photograitiic  Portraits. — AVe  have 
before  us  a  number  oi  n(rte-(k-visite  portraits 
taken  by  Mr.  Sling.sby,  of  Lincoln,  which 
seem  of  c, special  excellence,  and  are  evidently 
tho  riisult  of  groat  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  art,  and  of  considerable 
(ixpciricnce  in  its  practice.  Those  portraits, 
especially  those  of  some  ladies,  are  peculiarly 
delicate  m  tone,  tnithful  in  expression,  and 
gi-aeeful  in  pose.  Some  “  cameo  ”  portraits, 
by  the  same  artist,  are  perfect  gems. 


A  New  HEvgazine  will  be  issued  on  the 
1st  of  May,  under  auspices  that  seem  to 
insui-e  success.  It  will  appear  t-wice  in  the 
month,  and  be  entitled  “The  Fortnightly 
Beyiew.”  The  model  taken  is  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  On  the  plan  of  this 
renowned  work  it  -will  be  published ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  obtaining  the  co-operative  aid 
of  the  best  writers  upon  subjects  infinitely 
varied,  letting  each  speak  for  himself,  giv¬ 
ing  the  broadest  latitude  to  opinions  -with¬ 
out  restriction,  having  consideration  only 
to  the  abihty  -with  which  they  are  put 
forth.  Consequently  the  new  Be-view  will 
have  no  bias,  pohtical,  scientific,  hteraiy, 
or  artistic.  Its  conductors,  understood  to 
be  two  of  our  most  popular  authors,  will 
thus  leave  every  writer  free,  and  his  readers 
to  form  their  own  conclusions  of  assent  or 
dissent.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  list  of 
contributors  will  comprise  persons  of  all 
parties  and  of  opposite  -views.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  all  the  genius  of  the 
country  -will  be,  in  accordance  with  this 
judicious  and  original  plan,  enlisted  in  the 
public  ser-vice.  Success  will  entirely  deiiend 
on  the  actual  merit  and  value  of  the  work : 
cheap  things  for  the  masses  are  plenty- 
enough;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  not  a  space  for  that  which  is  entirely 
and  altogether  good — up  to,  and  not  under, 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.  There  can,  we 
think,  be  no  doubt  on  that  head,  or  that  we 
are  safe  in  auguring  large  prosperity  for 
this  novel  and  important  undertaking. 

MeDjAllion  Portrait  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  by  AVoolner. — Their  beautiful 
popular  volume  of  selections  from  the 
poems  of  Tennyson,  has  very  natui'aUy  led 
the  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Moxon,  to  pro¬ 
duce,  also  under  strictly  popular  conditions, 
a  portrait  of  the  poet  lumself,  which  is  a 
work  of  Ai’t  of  the  highest  order.  And  the 
idea  of  .such  a  portrait  of  the  most  pop-ular 
living  poet,  having  been  most  happily  con¬ 
ceived,  has  been  realised  in  a  foi-m  which 
commands  our  cordial  admiration.  The 
portrait  is  a  medallion  in  high  rehef,  and 
Mr.  AVoolner,  working  -with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  conscientiousness,  and  animated 
also  by  the  wai-mest  sympathy  -with  his 
work,  has  produced  a  poi’trait  of  his  friend 
that  is  a  true  poem  in  sculpture.  The  like¬ 
ness  is  aU  that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  a 
tme  hkeness,  not  merely  of  the  features  of 
Tennyson,  but  of  Tennyson  himself.  The 
mind  of  the  poet  shines  through  the  physical 
lineaments  of  the  man,  so  that  this  medal¬ 
lion  portrait,  while  in  every  minutest  detail 
it  bears  the  impress  of  thoughtful  and 
laborious  study,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  a 
felicitous  inspiration  than  a  successful 
effort.  A  true  poet  himself,  the  sculptor 
has  shown  that  in  a  medallion  head  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  he  could  give  a  faithful 
portrait  of  the  author  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the 
IHilg.”  The  original  of  this  remarkable 
work  has  been  reproduced  for  publication, 
either  bronzed  or  plated  in  oxydised  silver, 
and  every  copy  vdll  undergo  the  personal 
examination  of  the  sculptor  himself,  before 
it  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  imblisher’s 
hands,  AVe  have  carefully  examined  a 
numerous  series  of  these  re2U’oductions,  and 
we  have  much  pleasiu-e  in  pronouncing 
them  to  bo  as  faithful  to  the  original  work 
by  Mr.  AVoolner,  as  that  original  work  is 
distinguished  for  its  fidelity  as  a  portrait  of 
tho  Poet  Laureate. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  issued  a  minute  expressing  then.’ 
do.siro  to  obtain  a  design  for  the  decoration 
of  one  of  the  large  lunettes  at  the  north 
end  of  the  south  court  of  this  edifice.  The 
subject  is  to  be  a  life-size  illustration  of 
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■workmanship  in  any  decorative  Art  or 
manufacture.  Three  artists  will  be  invited 
to  make  a  suitable  design,  for  each  of  ■«^hich 
the  Department  'will  pay  £o0 ;  but_  any 
artist  of  any  country  can  compete  if  he 
thinks  fit  to  do  so ;  and  two  sums  of  £o0 
and  £25  -will  be  paid  respectively  to  the 
two  artists,  not  ‘invited,  whose  designs  are 
selected.  The  design  ultimately  adopted 
will  be  enlarged  by  students  for  execution 
in  mosaic,  Hfe-size ;  and  the  artist  whose 
design  is  chosen  for  execution  will  be 
required  to  sujjerintend  the  enlaigement  of 
the  work,  and  to  approve  it :  for  this  sui)er- 
•vision  he  will  receive  a  fiuther  payment  of 
£50.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  cyi^her,  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  June,  and  they  -will  be  publicly  exliibited. 

LsrDUSTEiAn  Exhibitions. — A  bill,  pre¬ 
pared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  and  the  Attorney- General, 
is  before  parhament,  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  inventions  and  designs 
exhibited  at  industrial  exhibitions  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  It  provides  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  may  grant  permission, 
as  it  seems  fit,  to  any  persons  deshous  of 
holding  such  an  exhibition  ;  that  the  exlii- 
bition  of  new  inventions  shall  not  prejudice 
patent  rights;  and  that  the  exhibition  of 
designs  shall  not  prejudice  registration. 
The  bdl  is  entitled  the  “  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tions  Act.” 

Mdlle.  Eosa  Boniieur. — The  Athencmm 
has  given  pubhcity  to  the  following  story 
respecting  this  distinguished  artist.  In 
1860  a  collector  commissioned  the  lady  to 
paint  for  him  a  picture,  the  value  of  which 
was  to  range  bet'vyeen  8,000  and  10,000 
francs.  As  the  work  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  collector  mstituted  proceedings  in  the 
law  couL't  of  Versailles  to  compel  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  contract,  or  payment  of  15,000 
francs  as  damages.  No  time,  it  is  said, 
was  specified  for  the  delivery  of  the  pictui’e, 
but  the  court  decided  that  the  artist  was 
bound  to  fulfil  her  engagement,  and  that 
it — the  tribunal — was  competent  to  fix  a 
time  for  its  completion.  Mdlle.  Eosa  Bon- 
heur  was  thereupon  ordered  to  deliver  her 
work  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
judgment,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  to  pay  twenty  francs  a  day  for  every 
day’s  delay  •within  thi’ee  months. '%  If  the 
contract  is  not  fulfilled  within  the  last- 
mentioned  extended  period,  fruifier  j)ro- 
ceedings  are  to  be  taken.  Our  contemporary 
asks,  “Why  not  appeal  to  a  Parisian  tri- 
bimal  against  this  ridiculous  judgment  of  a 
pro'vincial  court  ?”  But  whether  the  judg¬ 
ment  be  ridiculous  or  not,  he  will,  we  should 
think,  acknowledge  that  four  or,  perhaps, 
five  years  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  presumed  to  be ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  artist  has  not  been  prevented  by  ill 
health,  or  some  other  valid  reason,  from 
fulfiEing  her  engagement,  it  should,  ere 
this,  have  been  honourably  carried  out. 

Irish  Bog  Oak. — In  our  article  on  this 
subject,  we  described  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  its  manufacturers,  Mr.  Cornehus 
Goggin,  as  “the  successor  and  son-in-law 
of  a  Mrs.  Connell.”  We  desire  to  correct 
the  error :  Mr.  Goggin  stands  in  that  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Mr.  John  Neate,  who,  in  KE- 
larney,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1820,  manu¬ 
factured  objects  from  Bog- wood,  and  was 
certainly  among  the  earhest  to  profess  it, 
if  he  did  not  actually  originate  the  trade. 
JSIr.  Goggin  now  carries  it  on — in  Nassau 
Street,  Dublin — -with  very  great  credit  and 
corresponding  success.  He  is  surpassed  by 
none  of  his  now  numerous  competitors  in 
the  merit  of  his  veiy  varied  productions. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Life  of  Thorwaldsex.  Collected  from 
the  Danish  of  J.  M.  Thiele,  by  the  Rev. 
M.  R.  Baenard,  B.A.,  Author  of  “  Sport 
in  Norway,  and  where  to  get  it;”  late 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Consulate,  Chris¬ 
tiana,  Norway.  Published  by  Chapman 
Axn  Hall,  London. 

In  a  very  recent  number  of  our  publication, 
when  noticing  Mr.  Perkins’s  “Tuscan  Sculp¬ 
tors,”  it  was  remarked  that  the  lives  of  sculptors 
had  received  comparatively  little  attention  at 
the  hands  of  biographical  wiiters,  although,  as 
a  rule,  these  artists  would  certainly  supply 
materials  no  less  ample  and  interesting  than 
painters.  By  degrees,  however,  the  void  seems 
likely  to  be  fiUed  in  some  way  or  other,  for  we 
have  now  before  us  a  brief  history  of  the  great 
Danish  sculptor,  whose  reputation  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  any  artist  of  modern  times. 
The  reverend  gentleman  who  has  undertaken 
the  task  has  not  done  enough  to  satisfy  the 
earnest  inquirer,  but  yet  sufficient  to  demand 
our  thanks  and  to  make  us  wish  he  had  said 
more.  As  a  sketch  of  Thorwaldsen’s  outer  Life 
the  book  is  most  acceptable,  but  Mr.  Barnard  is 
evidently  neither  a  connoisseur  nor  an  Art- 
critic,  or  he  would  have  enlarged  more  than  he 
has  done  upon  the  inner  or  working  life  of  the 
sculptor,  whom  we  desire  to  meet  in  the  studio, 
surrounded  by  his  models,  his  di'awings,  and 
masses  of  clay,  rather  than  in  the  company  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy  or  English  ■^dsitors. 

Looking  at  Thorwaldsen’s  early  years,  and 
his  disinclination  at  that  time  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  which  natime  had  specially  marked 
him  out,  a  wondrous  change  must  have  passed 
over  both  mind  and  habits  to  enable  him  even 
to  set  out  on  the  path  which  idtimately  placed 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory.  Not  until  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  thirty-five  did  he  even  know 
his  O'wn  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  and 
■write  it  with  tolerable  correctness.  The  son  of 
a  wood-carver,  who  earned  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood  by  sculjitm-mg  ornamental  work  and  queer 
figures  for  the  shipbuilders  in  the  dockyards  of 
Copenhagen,  and  who  spent  no  little  of  his 
earnings  in  drink  whenever  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  example  of  home  was  unpromising 
enough  for  the  son’s  future.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  his  father,  fancying  perhaps  that  what 
the  boy  might  learn  would  enable  him  to  assist 
in  his  wood-carving,  allowed  him  to  enter  the 
school  of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Arts ; 
five  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  small  silver 
medal  for  modelling,  four  years  later  the  small 
gold  medal,  and  in  two  years  from  the  latter 
award,  that  is,  in  1793,  the  great  gold  medal  for 
a  bas-relief  of  ‘  Peter  healing  the  Lame  Man.’ 
This  entitled  him  to  the  benefit  of  a  traveUing 
stipend  for  three  years  to  study  in  Rome  or 
elsewhere  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  indif¬ 
ferent  to  leave  his  country,  and  employed  him¬ 
self  in  painting  portraits,  in  carving  frames  for 
looking-glasses,  and  in  executing  ■vdgnettes  for 
booksellers  ;  in  short,  doing  almost  anything  but 
the  right  thing,  though,  through  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  academy  professors,  Abilgaard, 
who  took  much  interest  in  him,  the  youth  got 
occasional  employment  in  modelling  bas-refiefs 
and  statues  for  the  new  palaee.  In  1796,  how¬ 
ever,  Thorwaldsen,  then  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  started  for  Rome,  having  permission  of  the 
government  to  occupy  a  berth  in  a  royal  frigate 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  vessel  was 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Fisher,  who  invited 
him  frequently  to  his  house  before  sailing,  and, 
with  his  wife,  showed  him  much  kindness. 
Thorwaldsen  appears  to  have  taken  no  trouble 
during  the  voyage  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
work  expected  of  him,  but  passed  the  whole  of 
his  time,  says  Mr.  Barnard,  “  in  extreme  idle¬ 
ness,  devoting  all  his  thoughts  to  eating  and 
drinking,  smoking  and  sleeping.”  Four  months 
after  lea^ving  Copenhagen,  Captain  Fisher  says, 
in  a  letter  to  his  ■wife ; — “  Thorwaldsen  is  still 
here,  but  at  length  talks  about  going  to  Rome. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  he  ■will  get  on  there  ! 
He  is  so  desperately  idle  that  he  has  never  even 
cared  about  ■writing  a  letter  to  his  friends  aU 
the  time  he  has  been  on  board,  nor  evinced  any 


desire  to  learn  the  language.  He  seems  only 
to  think  about  what  there  is  to  be  for  dinner, 
and  to  look  after  cakes.  But  everybody  on 
board  loves  him ;  he  is  such  a  good-na'tured 
fellow.”  And  again,  when  writing  to  his  wife 
in  March,  1797,  long  after  he  had  lost  sight  of 
his  young  friend.  Captain  Fisher  says, — “Thor- 
■waldsen  is  now  in  Rome.  God  be  with  him ! 
He  is  a  good  fello^wq  but  an  idle  dog.” 

Forty-one  years  Thorwaldsen  passed  in  this 
famous  city ;  that  he  was  no  idler  there  the 
world — at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  takes 
any  interest  in  modern  sculpture — knows  full 
well.  Mr.  Barnard  gives  a  chronological  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  sculptor’s  works  between  the 
years  1789  and  1844.  In  that  which  preceded 
his  retirement  from  Rome,  namely,  in  1837,  he 
is  stated  to  have  executed  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
nine  sculptirres,  all  of  which,  ■with  the  exception 
of  a  monument  to  Goethe  and  a  statue  of  a 
dancing-girl,  ■vmre  bas-reliefs.  His  receiition  at 
Copenhagen,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
place  in  1838,  was  a  perfect  ovation,  the  people 
taking  the  horses  out  of  the  carriage  and  drag¬ 
ging  it  trimnphantly  to  his  residence  at  Char- 
lottenburg  ;  nor  would  they  be  satisfied  till  he 
had  sho^wn  himself  once  more  on  the  balcony 
outside.  Thoi-waldsen,  alluding  afterwards  to 
this  latter  exhibition  of  himself,  remarked,  “  it 
was  just  like  the  pope  distributing  his  blessing.” 
Though  he  had  now  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  each  succeeding  year  added  greatly  to 
the  number  of  his  works.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1843,  he  visited  the  theatre,  took  his  seat  in  his 
box,  and  within  a  few  minutes  was  carried  out 
again  a  lifeless  corpse.  And  as  only  a  few 
short  years  previously  the  whole  city  went 
forth  to  meet  and  welcome  their  great  country¬ 
man,  so  now  he  was  honom-ed  in  his  death. 
Night  and  day,  as  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Academy,  surrounded  by  his 
immortal  ■works,  bands  of  artists  kept  watch 
and  ward  by  the  bier,  and  chanted  their  fare¬ 
well  hj'mn  as  the  coffin-lid  was  closed  do’sra. 
On  it  was  placed  his  chisel,  encirled  with  a 
wueath  of  palms  and  evergreens,  while  at  the 
head  was  laid  a  garland  of  flowers,  woven  by 
the  hands  of  the  Danish  Queen.  And  thus  the 
venerable  artist  w^as  borne  to  his  grave  through 
dense  masses  of  silent  and  sad  spectators, 
numbers  of  whom,  as  the  procession  passed 
along,  flung  do^wn  beautiful  flow'ers  from  the 
open  window^s  on  the  coffin.  On  entering  the 
church,  the  King  and  the  Cro^wn  Prince  of 
Denmark  placed  'themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  and  led  the  way  through  the  na  ve 
up  to  the  choir.  Thorwaldsen  was  no  unwmrthy 
recipient  of  such  honours. 

Admitting  to  their  fullest  extent  all  the 
shortcomings  of  Mr.  Barnard’s  biography,  we 
are,  as  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  our 
remarks,  grateful  for  what  he  has  told  us  of  the 
life  of  this  distinguished  sculptor. 


Decorative  Furniture  :  a  Series  of  Original 
Designs.  Designed  and  Dra^wn  on  Stone 
by  Lorenzo  Booth.  Published  by  Houl- 
STON  AND  Wright,  London. 

The  design  and  execution  of  a  work  of  any 
kind  on  which  both  the  head  and  the  hand  are 
employed,  require  powers  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
and  these  are  frequently  not  combined  in  one 
individual.  It  is  especially  the  case  ■with  pro¬ 
ductions  of  industrial  Art.  The  most  skilful 
artisan  is  rarely  a  designer :  he  must  look  to 
another  for  the  invention  which,  when  placed 
before  him,  he  ■will  in  all  probability  carry  out 
to  perfection.  Neither,  oftentimes,  is  his  em¬ 
ployer  able  to  supply  him  ■with  the  requisite 
models  originating  with  himself,  but  he  pro¬ 
cures  them  from  other  sources.  Hence  the 
value  of  haidng  always  at  hand  what  will  more 
or  less  meet  his  necessities.  Such  a  book  of 
reference  and  guidance  for  one  especial  depart¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  and  decorative  Art  is 
Mr.  Booth’s  series  of  Designs  for  Furniture  and 
Upholstery  work  of  every  description,  arranged 
for  the  hail,  the  dining-room,  the  dra'wing-room, 
bed-chamber,  boudoir,  and  library.  Under  these 
dmsions  collectively  ■will  be  found  nearly  three 
hundred  dra^wings  of  objects  adapted  either  to 
the  most  sumptuously  furnished  mansion,  or  to 
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the  family  residence  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society. 

It  must  not,  however,  he  supposed  that  these 
designs  should  in  every  instance  he  carried  out  j 
in  their  integrity.  There  are  some  among  them 
that  wordd  require  considerable  alteration  or 
modification,  as  the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  the  1 
subject,  which  appears  in  the  volume,  points  1 
out.  A  designer  does  not  always  see  the  effect  j 
of  his  own  work,  nor  does  he  always  know  what  1 
the  manufacturer  can  or  cannot  do.  The  latter,  I 
however,  may  use  at  his  discretion  Mr.  Booth’s  j 
weU-executed  designs,  which,  at  least,  will  be  ; 
found  a  valuable  book  of  suggestions,  one  es-  j 
pecially  of  serMce  in  proMncial  towns,  where 
clever  designers  are  scarce  “  commodities.”  We  1 
notice  it  is  especially  “rich”  in  looking-glass 
frames,  many  of  them  verj’  elegant.  The  draw-  1 
ings  of  drapery -hangings  are  also  numerous,  [ 
and  display  great  taste. 


P.VRABLEs  TKOM  Natoie.  By  Mrs.  Aleeed 
Gatty.  Third  and  Forndh  Series.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Bell  axd  Daldy,  London. 

The  public  has  long  since  set  its  seal  of  appro¬ 
bation  on  the  former  series  of  Mrs.  Gatty’s 
“  Parables  from  Xature,”  and  those  which  now 
appear  will  certainly  meet  with  a  similar  mark  of 
commendation.  Some  of  them,  if  we  are  not 
mi.staken,  we  have  seen  in  another  form  than 
that  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  elegant 
little  volume  sent  out  by  the  publishers.  Mrs. 
Gatty’s  “  Parables  ”  are  not  intended  for  the 
use  of  children.  The  lessons  they  teach  are  not 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  very  young  ; 
it  would  be  to  place  before  them  pearls  of  great 
price,  but  of  whose  beauty  and  value  they  could 
form  no  adequate  conception.  Only  when  the 
child  has  reached  a  thinking  [age,  when  it  gets 
an  insight  into  the  workings  of  its  own  heart, 
and  has  some  knowledge  of  the  world  of  natru-e, 
can  the  truths  of  these  exquisitely-written  stories 
find  an  entrance  into  the  mind.  Adopting  as 
the  groimdwork  of  her  similitudes  some  of  the 
ordinarj'  objects  or  scenes  of  nature,  the  author 
weaves  them  into  a  narrative  convejdng  the 
noblest  of  moral  precepts,  or  the  sublimest  veri¬ 
ties  of  religion.  As  an  example  of  the  foi-mer 
may  be  in.stanccd  the  “  i^uiqjoscless  life  ”  in  the 
parable  “Whereuntol” — of  the  latter,  “The 
jilaster  of  the  Harvest,”  and  “The  Deliverer.” 
But  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  a  lesson  worthy 
to  be  learned  and  digested  by  old  and  young : 
all  are  great  truths  conveyed  in  the  most  win¬ 
ning  form,  and  in  language  at  once  simple  and 
rdoquent.  The  book,  which  has  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  transcends  a  whole  library  of  ghost 
stories  and  fairy  tales,  such  as  are  often  placed 
in  the  hands  of  young  people  as  books  of  in¬ 
struction. 


The  Gentleman’s  House  ;  or.  How  to  Plan 
Fngli.sh  Besidcnccs,  from  the  Parsonage  to 
the  I’alace  ;  with  'rabies  of  Accommodation 
and  Cost,  and  a  Series  of  Selected  Plans. 
By  ItouEUT  Keku,  F.K.I.B.A.,  Architect; 
I’rofcssor  of  the  Aits  of  Construction  in 
K  ing’s  College,  London.  Published  by  J ohn 
Muuuay,  London. 

With  a  con.sbintly  increasing  population,  and  a 
coiTf*ponding  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  there  has  of  necessity  sprung 
iij)  of  late  yf;ars  no  small  amount  of  work  for 
the  arr  hitfst  and  th<;  builder,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  thfj.sc  localities  whence  the  riches 
have  been  dniwn.  'I’his  seems  to  justify,  in  a 
great  degree,  thf'  apjiearance  of  a  volume  of 
nearly  fivi;  hundrril  j)age.s,  with  innumerable 
plans,  See.,  devoted  to  the  question  of  domestic 
architecture,  as  suit'  d  to  the  rctiuiremcnts  of  a 
cla.‘  .  of  jK'rsons  who  desire  to  build,  and  have 
the  me.!tnH  of  doing  W),  in  greater  or  loss  propor¬ 
tions,  hut  yet  of  an  order  suited  to  those  who 
can  atlorfl  to  keep  an  “  e.stablishment.”  Mr. 
Kr  rr's  w(dl-timcd  book  is  adilresscd  to  the  man 
of  money. 

'IT*'  Huliject  is  treatc'd  so  fully  and  compre¬ 
hensively,  and,  moreover,  can  he  so  much  more 
appropriately  disi;u.s,sed  in  ])ublications  of  which 
the  art  of  huilding  is  the  spiiciality  than  in  our 
own,  that  we  can  only  direct  attention  to  the 
work  as  one  which,  from  the  close  examination 


given  to  it,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
to  the  study  of  aU  who  seek  for  ad\dce  and  in¬ 
formation  on  a  matter  that,  if  they  intend  to 
build,  requires  the  utmost  consideration  with 
regard  to  personal  and  relative  comfort,  not  less 
than  to  cost. 


Walks  and  Talks  about  London.  By  John 
Times,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Curiosities  of 
London.”  Published  by  Lockwood  &  Co., 
London. 

Were  we  strangers  to  London,  and  desirous  of 
“lionising”  the  vast  area  of  the  metropolis  in 
all  its  “  ins  and  outs,”  we  would  certainly  select 
Mr.  Timbs  as  our  cicerone ;  his  head  is  brimful! 
of  its  stories  and  history,  and  he  has  such  a 
pleasant  way  of  telling  what  he  knows,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  secure  his  services  at  any 
price  within  the  range  of  our  means.  One 
would  suppose  he  had  been  living  here  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  knew  every  house  in 
which  everybody  with  a  name  lived,  and  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  its  tenants.  And 
now,  as  he  strolls,  in  this  book,  from  one  end  of 
Ijondon  to  the  other,  from  west,  to  east,  from 
north  to  south,  the  reader  who  accompanies  him 
will  listen  to  a  most  agreeable  medley  of  per¬ 
sons,  places,  and  events,  which  will  both  add  to 
his  topographical  information  and  introduce 
him  to  people  whose  lives  make  up  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  our  country :  he  will  ascertain, 
too,  in  some  measure,  what  has  been  gained  or 
lost  by  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  half  centuiy,  and  which 
are  still  being  made  within  this  enormous  cir¬ 
cuit  of  human  habitations. 


Familiar  Words.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 

There  are  few  writers  or  readers  who  are  able 
immediately  to  recall  with  certainty  the  precise 
words  of  a  favomite  quotation,  while  they  are 
frequent!}^  “puzzled”  to  know  the  authority 
from  which  they  desire  to  quote.  This  “  full  ” 
A'olume  supplies  them  with  many  thousand 
passages  from  the  poets,  and  several  from  Holy 
Writ,  such  as  are  constantly  in  memory,  and 
in  continual  use.  It  is  a  work  of  great  laboiu, 
for  which  all  who  write  or  read  should  be 
grateful.  A  sentence  is  found  in  a  moment ; 
for  it  is  only  requisite  to  call  to  mind  a  leading 
word,  and  to  turn  to  the  copious  index,  or 
imder  the  alphabetic  heading,  for  a  guide.  A 
few  errors,  no  doubt,  occur.  It  is,  however, 
absolutely  wonderful  that  they  are  so  few.  A 
carping  critic,  anxious  to  overlook  merit  and  to 
search  out  a  wrong,  may  certainly  cardl  here  and 
there  at  a  mistake — typographic :  that  has  been 
done,  little  to  the  credit  of  the  finder ;  but  v^e 
believe  there  has  never  been  a  volume,  of  such 
a  class,  comprising  so  much,  where  the  editor 
has  manifested  so  large  an  acquaintance  with 
authors — whose  faults  have  been  so  limited  or  so 
easily  pardoned.  'The  book  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  library,  and  should  be  always  near 
the  hand  of  those  whose  business  it  is  either  to 
think,  to  write,  or  to  speak. 


How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or,  a  “Voyage 
in  Zigzay”  in  Switzerland  and  Tyi’ol  with 
some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  from 
the  Sketch-book  of  One  of  the  Party.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Longman  &  Co.,  London. 

The  words  “  Second  Edition  ”  on  the  cover  of 
this  artistic  jeu  d' esprit  necessarily  denotes  a 
pre\dous  appearance  of  the  work,  though  of  this 
wo  have  no  recollection.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  outline  sketches  of  the  travellers  diuing  their 
excursion,  of  the  places  they  cdsited,  and  of 
sundry  adventures  encountered,  the  pictures 
being  connected  together  on  each  page  by  a 
kind  of  rtmning  descriptive  commentary  of  a 
luimorouH  kind.  Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  sketches,  which  are  everywhere  w(;ak  as 
drawings,  and  often  pointless,  while  there  are 
some  so  slight  and  insignific:ant  as  to  bo  scarcely 
intelligible  ;  still  the  book  is  amusing  as  far  as 
it  goes.  'I’he  idea  is  not  novel;  It  has  been 
before  canned  out — and  in  a  far  better  manner 
— in  a  work  published  a  few  years  ago,  the  title 
of  which  we  do  not  at  the  moment  remember. 


Eecords  of  1864,  by  Edward  West.  Published 
at  18,  Newgate  Street. 

This  is  an  “aimual.”  Year  after  year  the 
writer  issues  a  little  volume  of  poems,  each 
commemorative  of  some  leading  event  that  has 
occurred  during  the  year  passed.  The  book 
under  notice  begins  with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  ends  with  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building.  The 
themes  chosen  are  thus  the  best  fitted  for  places 
in  memory.  The  poems  are  gracefully  written ; 
sometimes  they  rise  far  above  mediocrity.  They 
are  the  productions  of  a  mind  generous  and 
refined,  advocating  right  principles,  and  incul¬ 
cating  piety,  rdrtue,  and  loyalty. 


Crescent  !  and  Other  Lyrics.  By  H.  Chal- 
MONDELEY  Pennell,  Author  of  “Puck  on 
Pegasus.”  E.  Moxon  &  Co.,  London. 

The  title  of  this  book  may  not  inaptly  be  applied 
— but  wdthout  the  interrogative — to  the  author’s 
muse,  which  certainly  grows,  or  increases,  in 
power.  We  may  differ  from  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  in  his  principal  poem  that, 
among  us 

“  Mind  and  Matter,  dominant  alike 
Tower,’’ 

in  comparison  with  the  height  they  reached  in 
past  generations,  but  we  must  admit  he  puts 
forth  his  opinion  in  bold,  forcible  language, 
graced  with  many  fine  poetical  thoughts.  There 
is  a  fashion  with  some  writers  to  contend  that 
ours  is  a  truly  great  age  in  all  that  constitutes  a 
nation’s  real  grandeur.  The  assertion  is  open  to 
argument,  and  if  we  had  space  to  discuss  it,  we 
might  enter  the  lists  with  Mr.  PeimeU,  though 
without  any  desire  to  shake  down  one  leaf  of  his 
poetic  chaplet.  Among  his  other  Ijuics,  “Fire  ! ” 
descriptive  of  a  vast  conflagration  in  London,  is 
most  spirited,  and  may  rank  with  his  “  Night 
Mail,  North,”  in  a  former  publication.  'The 
“  Picture  GaUerj^”  is  another  short  poem  full  of 
tenderness  and  deep,  earnest  feeling;  and  the 
“  Fiend  in  the  Family,”  rough  and  unrhj'thmical 
as  is  the  Norse  metre  in  which  it  is  sung,  is 
worth  a  volume  of  the  soft  sentimentalisms  we 
too  often  see  embodied  in  verse. 


The  Domestic  Service  Guide.  Published  by 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  London. 

We  could  not  presume  to  criticise  the  “  arts  and 
mysteries”  discussed  in  this  book,  and  therefore 
handed  it  over  to  one  far  more  competent  than 
ourselves  to  deal  with  so  important  a  subject. 
The  verdict  conveyed  to  us  is  one  of  unqualified 
approval ;  it  is  a  volume,  we  are  told,  that  ought 
to  be  in  every  well-regulated  household,  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  aU  heads  of  families,  and 
for  every  man-servant  and  maid-servant ;  the 
relative  duties  and  occupations  of  each  being 
fully  set  forth,  with  proper  directions  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  in  the  best  manner  every  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  sendee,  both  in-doors  and  out-of-doors. 
As  we  glanced  over  the  book,  prior  to  submit¬ 
ting  it  to  our  “  authority,”  we  noticed  a  large 
amount  of  what  appeared  to  be  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  numerous  matters  indirectly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  main  subject. 


Some  Natural  Types  of  Spiritual  Things. 
Illuminated  by  C.  G.  Blagkmore.  Printed 
and  Published  by  T.  Harrild,  London. 
The  “Spiritual  Things”  are  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  “  Natiual  Tj'pes  ”  are  floral  emblems 
suggested  bj'  the  respective  passages.  Miss 
Blackmore — we  believe  we  are  right  in  so  desig¬ 
nating  the  artist — deserves  commendation  for 
the  taste,  skill,  and  judgment  which  have  directed 
the  selection  and  adaptation  of  both  text  and 
ornament.  Three  or  foiu  of  the  pages  are  of 
special  excellence ;  for  example,  “Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents,”  &c.,  “  The  Lord  shall  guide  thee 
continually,”  &c.,  “  All  flesh  is  grass,”  &c., 
“  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,”  &c. 
The  texts  occupy  the  centre  of  the  page,  and 
are  surrounded  by  broad  ornamental  borders 
containing  the  emblems,  some  of  which  arc 
associated  with  figures,  or  birds,  &c.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rild’ s  name  is  new  to  us  as  a  printer  of  chromo- 
lithography,  but  his  work  here  is  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  The  little  book  is  well  got  up. 
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London,  May  1,  1865. 


THE  CESTTJS  OF  AGLAIA. 

Chapter  IV. 

T  is  a  wild  Marcli  day, — the  20th ;  and 
very  probably,  due  course  of  English 
Spring  will  bring  as  wild  a  May-day  by  the 
time  this  writing  meets  any  one’s  eyes ;  but 
at  all  events,  as  yet  the  days  are  rough, 
and  as  I  look  out  of  my  fitfully  lighted 
window  into  the  garden,  everything  seems 
in  a  singular  hui-ry.  The  dead  leaves ;  and 
yonder  two  living  ones,  on  the  same  stalk, 
tumbling  over  and  over  each  other  on  the 
lawn,  like  a  quaint  mechanical  toy ;  and 
the  fallen  sticks  from  the  rooks’  nests,  and 
the  twisted  straws  out  of  the  stable-yard — 
aU  going  one  way,  in  the  hastiest  manner  ! 
The  puffs  of  steam,  moreover,  which  pass 
under  the  wooded  hills  where  what  used  to 
be  my  sweetest  field-walk  ends  now,  pre- 
matm’ely,  in  an  abyss  of  blue  clay ;  and 
which  signify,  in  theii’  silvery  exphring  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  trunks  of  wintry  trees, 
that  some  human  beings,  thereabouts,  are 
in  a  hurry  as  well  as  the  sticks  and  straws, 
and,  having  fastened  themselves  to  the  tail 
of  a  manageable  breeze,  are  being  blown 
down  to  Folkstone. 

In  the  general  efllect  of  these  various 
passages  and  passengers,  as  seen  from  my 
quiet  room,  they  look  all  very  much  alike. 
One  begins  seriously  to  question  with  one¬ 
self  whether  those  passengers  by  the  Eolk- 
stone  train  are  in  truth  one  whit  more  in  a 
hurry  than  the  dead  leaves.  The  difference 
consists,  of  course,  in  the  said  passengers 
knowing  where  they  are  going  to,  and  why ; 
and  having  resolved  to  go  there — which, 
indeed,  as  far  as  Eolkstone,  may,  perhaps, 
properly  distinguish  them  from  the  leaves  : 
but  will  it  distinguish  them  any  farther  ? 
Do  many  of  them  know  what  they  are 
going  to  Folkstone  for  ? — what  they  are 
going  anywhere  for  ?  and  where,  at  last,  by 
sum  of  all  the  days’  journeys,  of  which  this 
glittering  transit  is  one,  they  are  going 
for  peace?  For  if  they  know  not  this, 
certainly  they  are  no  more  making  haste 
than  the  straws  are.  Perhaps  swiftly  going 
the  wrong  way ;  more  hkely  going  no  way — 
any  way,  as  the  winds  and  their  own  wills, 
wilder  than  the  winds,  dictate;  to  find 
themselves  at  last  at  the  end  which  would 
have  come  to  them  quickly  enough  without 
their  seeking. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  a  very  preliminary 
question  to  aU  measurement  of  the  rate  of 
going,  this  “where  to?”  or,  even  before 
that,  “  are  we  going  on  at  aU?” — “getting 
on  ”  (as  the  world  says)  on  any  road  what¬ 
ever?  Most  men’s  eyes  are  so  fixed  on 
the  mere  swirl  of  the  wheel  of  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  their  souls  so  vexed  at  the  re¬ 
versed  cadences  of  it,  when  they  come,  that 
they  forget  to  ask  if  the  curve  they  have 
been  carried  through  on  its  circumference 
was  circular  or  cycloidal;  whether  they 
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have  been  bound  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
mill-wheel  or  of  a,  chariot-wheel. 

That  phrase,  of  “getting  on,”  so  per¬ 
petually  on  our  lips  (as  indeed  it  should  be), 
do  any  of  us  take  it  to  our  hearts,  and 
I  seriously  ask  where  we  can  get  on  to  ?  That 
instinct  of  huiry  has  sui’ely  good  grounds. 

!  It  is  all  very  well  for  lazy  and  nervous 
i  people  (like  myself  for  instance)  to  retreat 
into  tubs,  and  holes,  and  corners,  any¬ 
where  out  of  the  dust,  and  wonder  within 
oui’selves,  ‘  ‘  what  all  the  fuss  can  be 
about  ?  ”  The  fussy  people  might  have 
the  best  of  it,  if  they  Imow  their  end. 
Suppose  they  were  to  answer  this  March 
or  May  morning  thus  : — “Not  bestir  oui’- 
selves,  indeed !  and  the  spring  sun  up 
these  four  hoxu’s  ! — and  this  first  of  May, 
1865,  never  to  come  back  again ;  and  of 
Firsts  of  May  in  perspective,  supposing 
ourselves  to  be  ‘  nel  mezzo  del  cammin,’ 
perhaps  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  be, 
not  without  presumption,  hoj^ed  for,  and 
by  no  means  calculated  upon.  Say,  twenty 
of  them,  with  their  following  groups  of 
summer  days ;  and  though  they  may  be 
long,  one  cannot  make  much  more  than 
sixteen  hours  a-piece  out  of  them,  poor 
sleepy  wretches  that  we  are ;  for  even  if 
we  get  up  at  four’,  we  must  go  to  bed  while 
the  red  yet  stays  from  the  sunset :  and  half 
the  time  we  are  awake,  we  must  be  lying 
among  haycocks,  or  plajdng  at  something, 
if  we  are  wise ;  not  to  speak  of  eating,  and 
previously  earning  whereof  to  eat,  which 
takes  time  :  and  then,  how  much  of  us  and 
of  OUT’  day  will  be  left  for  getting  on  ?  Shall 
we  have  a  seventh,  or  even  a  tithe,  of  our 
twenty-foui’  hour’s  ? — two  hours  and  twenty- 
four  minutes  clear,  a  day,  or,  roughly,  a 
thousand  hour’s  a  year,  and  (violently  pre¬ 
suming  on  fortune,  as  we  said)  twenty 
years  of  working  life :  twenty  thousand 
hours  to  get  on  in,  altogether  ?  Marry  men 
would  think  it  hard  to  be  limited  to  an 
utmost  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  their 
fortunes,  but  here  is  a  sterner  limitation ; 
the  Pactolus  of  time,  sand,  and  gold  to¬ 
gether,  would,  with  such  a  fortune,  coirnt 
us  a  pormd  an  hour,  through  our  real  and 
serwiceable  life.  If  this  time  capital  would 
reproduce  itself !  and  for  our  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  hours  we  could  get  some  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  if  well  spent  ?  At  aU  everrts,  we  will 
do  something  with  them ;  not  lie  moping 
out  of  the  way  of  the  dust,  as  you  do.” 

A  sufficient  answer,  indeed ;  yet,  friends, 
if  you  would  make  a  little  less  dust,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  all  see  our  way  better. 
But  I  am  ready  to  take  the  road  with  you, 
if  you  mean  it  so  seriously — only  let  us 
at  least  consider  where  we  are  now,  at 
starting. 

Here,  on  a  little  spinning,  askew-axised 
thing  we  caU  a  planet — (impertinently 
enough,  since  we  are  far  more  planetary 
oui’selves).  A  round,  rusty,  rough  little 
metallic  ball — very  hard  to  live  upon ; 
most  of  it  much  too  hot  or  too  cold  ;  a 
couple  of  narrow  habitable  belts  about  it, 
which,  to  wandering  spirits,  must  look  Like 
the  places  where  it  has  got  damp,  and 
green-mouldy,  with  accompanying  small 
activities  of  animal  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
lichen.  Explosive  gases,  seemingly,  inside 
it,  and  possibilities  of  very  sudden  dis¬ 
persion. 

This  is  where  we  are  ;  and  round  about 
us,  there  seem  to  be  more  of  such  balls, 
variously  heated  and  chiUed,  ringed  and 
mooned,  moved,  and  comforted  ;  the  whole 
giddy  group  bf  us  forming  an  atom  in  a 
milky  mist,  itself  another  atom  in  a  shore¬ 
less  phosphorescent  sea  of  such  Volvoces 
and  Medusae. 

Whereupon,  I  presume,  one  would  first 
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ask,  have  we  any  chance  of  getting  off  this 
ball  of  ours,  and  getting  on  to  one  of  those 
finer  ones  ?  Wise  people  say  we  have,  and 
that  it  is  very  wicked  to  think  otherwise.  So 
we  will  think  no  otherwise  ;  but,  with  their 
permission,  think  nothing  about  the  matter 
now,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  more  we 
make  of  our  httle  rusty  world,  such  as  it 
is,  the  more  chance  we  have  of  being  one 
day  promoted  into  a  merrier  one. 

And  even  on  this  rusty  and  mouldy  Earth, 
there  appear  to  be  things  which  may  be 
seen  with  pleasure,  and  things  which  might 
be  done  with  advantage.  The  stones  of  it 
have  strange  shapes;  the  plants  and  the 
beasts  of  it  strange  ways.  Its  air  is  coin- 
able  into  wonderful  sounds ;  its  light  into 
manifold  colour’s  :  the  trees  of  it  bring  forth 
pippins,  and  the  fields  cheese  (though  both 
of  these  may  be,  in  a  finer  sense,  “  to 
come  ”).  There  are  bright  eyes  uporr  it 
which  reflect  the  light  of  other  eyes  quite 
singrrlarly ;  and  foolish  feelings  to  be 
cherished  upon  it ;  and  gladdenings  of  dust 
by  neighbour  dust,  not  easily  explained, 
but  pleasant,  and  which  take  time  to  win. 
One  would  like  to  know  something  of  all 
this,  I  suppose  ? — to  divide  one’s  score  of 
thousand  hour’s  as  shrewdly  as  might  be. 
Ten  minutes  to  every  herb  of  the  field  is 
not  much ;  yet  we  shall  not  know  them  all, 
so,  before  the  time  comes  to  be  made  grass 
of  ourselves  !  Half  an  hour  for  every  crys¬ 
talline  form  of  clay  and  flint,  and  we  shall 
be  near  the  need  of  shaping  the  grey  flint 
stone  that  is  to  weigh  upon  our’  feet.  And 
we  would  fain  dance  a  measru’e  or  two 
before  that  crrmber  is  laid  upon  them : 
there  having  been  hitherto  much  pipmg  to 
which  we  have  not  danced.  And  we  must 
leave  time  for  loving,  if  we  are  to  take 
Marmontel’s  wise  peasant’s  word  for  it,  “  Jl 
n'y  a  de  hon  que  c’a  I”  And  if  there  should 
be  fighting  to  do  also  ?  and  weeping  ?  and 
much  bru’ying  ?  truly,  we  had  better  make 
haste. 

Which  means,  simply,  that  we  must  lose 
neither  strength  nor  moment.  Hurry  is 
not  haste ;  but  economy  is,  and  rightness 
is.  Whatever  is  rightly  done  stays  with  us, 
to  support  another  right  beyond,  or  higher 
up :  whatever  is  wrongly  done,  vanishes ;  and 
by  the  blank,  betrays  what  we  would  have 
built  above.  Wasting  no  word,  no  thought, 
no  doing,  we  shall  have  speed  enough ;  but 
then  there  is  that  farther  question,  what 
shall  we  do  ? — what  we  are  fittest  (worthiest, 
that  is)  to  do,  and  what  is  best  worth  doing  ? 
Not  that  word,  “worthy,”  both  of  the 
man  and  the  thing,  for  the  two  dignities  go 
together.  Is  -it  worth  the  pains  ?  Are  we 
worth  the  task  ?  The  dignity  of  a  man 
depends  wholly  upon  this  harmony.  H 
his  task  'is  above  him,  he  will  be  undignified 
in  failure ;  if  he  is  above  it,  he  will  be  un- 
dignd  in  success.  His  own  composure 
and  nobleness  must  be  according  to  the 
composui’e  of  his  thought  to  his  toil. 

As  I  was  dreaming  over  this,  my  eyes 
fell  by  chance  on  a  page  of  my  favourite 
thii’teenth  century  psalter,  just  where 
two  dragons,  one  with  red  legs,  and  another 
with  green, — one  with  a  blue  tail  on  a 
purple  ground,  and  the  other  with  a  rosy 
tail  on  a  golden  ground,  follow  the  verse, 
“  Quis  ascendet  in  montem  Domini, and 
begin  the  solemn  “Qui  non  acceqnt  in  vano 
animain  suam.”  Who  hath  not  lift  up  his 
soul  unto  vanity,  we  have  it;  and  tXa/lsj/ 
i-rrl  na-ra’Kj),  the  Greeks  (not  that  I  know 
what  that  means  accurately) :  broadly,  they 
all  mean,  “who  has  not  received  nor  given 
his  soul  in  vain,”  this  is  the  man  who 
can  make  haste,  even  up  hill,  the  only 
haste  worth  making;  and  it  must  be  up 
the  right  hill,  too :  not  that  Corinthian 
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Acropolis,  of  'wliich,  I  suppose,  the  white 
spectre  stood  eighteen  hundred  feet  high, 
in  Hades,  for  Sisj’phus  to  roll  his  fantastic 
stone  up — image,  himself,  for  ever  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  wise  mortal  work. 

Now  all  this  time,  whatever  the  reader 
may  think,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  that  original  black  line  with  which 
is  our  own  special  business.  The  patience, 
the  speed,  the  dignity,  we  can  give  to  that, 
the  choice  to  be  made  of  subject  for  it,  are 
the  matters  I  want  to  get  at.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  an  engraver’s  function  is  one 
of  no  very  high  dignity ; — does  not  involve  a 
serious  choice  of  work.  Consider  a  little  of 
it.  Here  is  a  steel  point,  and  ’tis  like  Job’s 
“  ii’on  pen  ” — and  you  are  going  to  cut  into 
steel  with  it,  in  a  most  deliberate  way,  as  into 
the  rock  for  ever.  And  this  scratch  or  in¬ 
scription  of  youi’s  will  be  seen  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  eyes.  It  is  not  like  a  single  picture  or  a 
single  wall  painting  ;  this  multipliable  work 
will  pass  thi’ough  thousand  thousand  hands, 
strengthen  and  inform  innumerable  souls, 
if  it  be  worthy,  vivify  the  folly  of  thousands 
if  unworthy.  Eemember,  also,  it  will  mix 
in  the  veiy  closest  manner  in  domestic  life. 
This  engraving  will  not  be  gossiped  over 
and  fluttered  j^ast  at  private  views  of  aca¬ 
demies  ;  listlessly  sauntered  by  in  corners 
of  great  galleries.  Ah,  no  I  This  will 
hang  over  parlour  chimney-pieces — shed 
down  its  hourly  influence  on  children’s  fore¬ 
noon  work.  This  will  hang  in  little  lumi¬ 
nous  corners  by  sick  beds  ;  mix  with  flicker¬ 
ing  dreams  by  candlelight,  and  catch  the 
hr. St  rays  from  the  window’s  “glimmer¬ 
ing  square.”  You  had  better  put  some¬ 
thing  good  into  it !  I  do  not  know  a  more 
solemn  held  of  labour  than  that  champ 
d'arier.  Trom  a  pulpit,  irerhaps  a  man  can 
only  reach  one  or  two  people,  for  that  time, 
— even  your  book,  once  carelessly  read, 
probably  goes  into  a  book-case  catacomb, 
and  is  thought  of  no  more.  But  this; 
taking  the  eye  unawares  again  and  again, 
and  always  again :  irersistiug  and  inevit¬ 
able  I  where  will  you  look  for  a  chance  of 
saying  something  nobly,  if  it  is  not  here  ? 

And  the  choice  is  peculiarly  free  ;  to  you 
of  all  men  most  free.  An  artist,  at  hrst 
invention,  cannot  always  choose  what  shall 
come  into  his  mind,  nor  know  what  it  will 
eventually  turn  into.  But  you,  professed 
copyists,  unless  you  have  mistaken  your  pro¬ 
fession,  have  the  power  of  governing  youi’ 
own  thoughts  and  of  following  and  inter- 
jireting  the  thoughts  of  others.  Also,  you  see 
the  work  to  bo  done  put  plainl before  you ; 
you  can  deliberately  choose  what  seems  to 
you  best,  out  of  myriads  of  examples  of 
perfect  AH.  You  can  count  the  cost 
accurately;  saying,  “It  will  take  mo  a 
year — two  years — five — a  fourth  or  fifth, 
probablj',  of  my  remaining  life,  to  do  this.” 
Is  the  thing  woHh  it?  There  is  no  excuse 
for  choosing  wrongly ;  no  other  men  what¬ 
ever  have  data  so  full,  and  position  so  firm, 
for  forecast  of  their  labour. 

I  jmt  my  ])saltor  aside  (not,  observe, 
vouching  for  its  red  and  green  dragons : — 
mmi  lifted  uj)  their  souls  to  vanity  some¬ 
times  in  the  thiileenth  as  iii  the  nineteenth 
conturj’),  !ind  I  take  up,  instead,  a  book  of 
English  verses,  jmblished — there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  wlicn.  It  is  full  of  costlic.st 
engi-avings — largo,  skilful,  apjiallingly  labo¬ 
rious  ;  dotted  into  textures  like  the  dust 
on  a  lily  leaf, — smoothed  through  grada¬ 
tions  like  clouds, — gi’avcd  to  surfaces  like 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  by  all  this  toil  there 
is  set  foHh  for  the  delight  of  English 
women,  a  series  of  the  ba.sest  dreams  that 
ungovenirsl  feminine  imagination  can  coin 
in  sicklic.st  indolence, — ball-room  amours, 
combats  of  curled  knights,  pilgiimages  of 
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disguised  girl -pages,  romantic  pieties,  chari¬ 
ties  in  costume, — a  mass  of  disguised  sen¬ 
sualism  and  feverish  vanity — impotent,  pes¬ 
tilent,  prurient,  scented  with  a  venomous 
elixir,  and  rouged  with  a  deadly  dust  of 
outward  good;  and  all  this  done,  as  such 
things  only  can  be  done,  in  a  boundless 
ignorance  of  all  natural  veracity ;  the  faces 
falsely  drawm — the  lights  falsely  cast — the 
forms  effaced  or  distorted,  and  all  common 
human  wit  and  sense  extinguished  in  the 
vicious  scum  of  lying  sensation. 

And  this,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  only  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  type  of  a  large  mass  of  popular 
English  work.  This  is  what  we  spend  our 
Teutonic  lives,  in  engraving  wdth  an  ii’on 
pen  in  the  rock  for  ever  ;  this,  the  passion 
of  the  Teutonic  woman  (as  opposed  to  Vir- 
giha),  just  as  fox-hunting  is  the  passion  of 
the  Teutonic  man,  as  opposed  to  Valerius. 

And  while  we  deliberately  spend  aU  our 
strength,  and  all  our  tenderness,  all  our 
skill,  and  all  om’  money,  in  doing,  relish¬ 
ing,  buying,  this  absolute  Wrongness,  of 
which  nothing  can  ever  come  but  disease 
in  heart  and  brain,  remember  that  all  the 
mighty  works  of  the  great  painters  of  the 
world,  full  of  life,  truth,  and  blessing, 
remain  to  this  present  hour  of  the  year 
1865  unengraved !  There  literally  exists 
no  earnestly  studied  and  fully  accomplished 
engraving  of  any  very  great  work,  except 
Leonardo’s  Gena.  No  large  Venetian  pic¬ 
ture  has  ever  been  thoroughly  engraved. 
Of  Titian’s  Peter  Martyr,  there  is  even  no 
worthy  memorial  transertyt  but  Le  Febre’s. 
The  Cartoons  have  been  multiplied  in  false 
readings ;  never  in  faithful  ones  till  lately  by 
photography.  Of  the  Hisputa  and  the  Par¬ 
nassus,  what  can  the  English  public  know  ? 
of  the  thoughtful  Florentines  and  Milanese, 
of  Ghirlandajo,  and  Luini,  and  their  ac¬ 
companying  hosts — what  do  they  yet  so 
much  as  care  to  know  ? 

“  The  English  public  wiU  not  pay,”  you 
rei^ly,  ‘  ‘  for  engravings  from  the  great  mas¬ 
ters.  The  English  public  will  only  pay 
for  pictm’es  of  itself ;  of  its  races,  its 
rifle-meetings,  its  rail  stations,  its  parlour- 
passions,  and  kitchen  interests ;  you  must 
make  your  bread  as  you  may,  by  holding 
the  mirror  to  it.” 

Friends,  there  have  been  hard  fighting 
and  heavy  sleeping,  this  many  a  day,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  cause, 
as  you  suppose,  of  Freedom  against  slavery ; 
and  you  are  all,  open-mouthed,  exjjecting 
the  glories  of  Black  Emancipation.  Perhaps 
a  little  White  Emancipation  on  this  side  of 
the  water  might  be  still  more  desirable, 
and  more  easily  and  guiltlessly  won. 

L)o  you  know  what  slavery  means  ? 
Suppose  a  gentleman  taken  by  a  Barbary 
corsair — set  to  field-work ;  chained  and 
flogged  to  it  from  dawn  to  eve.  Need  ho 
bo  a  slave  therefore  ?  By  no  means  ;  he  is 
but  a  hardly-treated  prisoner.  There  is 
some  work  which  the  Barbary  corsair  will 
not  bo  able  to  make  him  do  ;  such  work  as 
a  Christian  gentleman  may  not  do,  that  he 
will  not,  though  ho  die  for  it.  Bound  and 
scourged  ho  may  bo,  but  ho  has  heard  of  a 
Person’s  being  bound  and  scourged  before 
now,  who  was  not  therefore  a  slave.  Ho  is 
not  a  whit  more  .slave  for  that.  But  suppose 
ho  take  the  pirate’s  pay,  and  stretch  his 
back  at  piratical  oars,  for  duo  salary,  how 
then  ?  Suppose  for  fitting  price  he  betray 
his  fellow  prisoners,  and  take  up  the  scourge 
instead  of  enduring  it — become  the  smiter 
instead  of  tho  smitten,  at  the  African’s 
bidding — how  then  ?  Of  all  tho  sheepish 
notions  in  our  English  public  “mind,”  I 
think  tho  simplest  is  that  slavery  is  neu¬ 
tralised  when  you  are  well  paid  for  it ! 
"Whereas  it  is  precisely  that  fact  of  its  being 


paid  for  which  makes  it  complete.  A  mati 
who  has  been  sold  by  another,  may  be  but 
half  a  slave  or  none ;  but  the  man  who  has 
sold  himself !  He  is  the  accurately  Finished 
Bondsman. 

And  gravely  I  say  that  I  know  no  cap¬ 
tivity  so  sorrowful  as  that  of  an  artist  doing, 
consciously,  bad  work  for  pay.  It  is  the 
serfdom  of  the  finest  gifts — of  all  that  should 
lead  and  master  men,  offering  itself  to  be 
spit  upon,  and  that  for  a  bribe.  There  is 
much  serfdom,  in  Europe,  of  speakers  and 
writers,  but  they  only  sell  words ;  and 
theii’  talk,  even  honestly  uttered,  might 
not  have  been  worth  much;  it  wiU  not 
be  thought  of  ten  years  hence ;  still  less 
a  hundred  years  hence.  No  one  will  buy 
our  parliamentary  speeches  to  keep  in  poH- 
folios  this  time  next  century ;  and  if  people 
are  weak  enough  now  to  pay  for  any  special 
and  flattering  cadence  of  syllable,  it  is  little 
matter.  But  you,  with  yom-  painfully  ac¬ 
quired  power,  your  unwearied  patience, 
yom’  admirable  and  manifold  gifts,  your 
eloquence  in  black  and  white,  which  people 
will  buy,  if  it  is  good  (and  has  a  broad 
margin),  for  fifty  guineas  a  copy — -in  the 
year  2000 ;  to  sell  it  all,  as  Ananias  his 
land,  “yea,  for  so  much,”  and  hold  your¬ 
selves  at  every  fool’s  beck,  with  your  ready 
points,  polished  and  sharp,  hasting  to  scratch 
what  he  vills  !  To  bite  peimanent  mischief 
in  with  acid ;  to  spread  an  inked  infection 
of  evil  all  your  days,  and  pass  away  at  last 
from  a  life  of  the  skilfullest  industry — 
hatyng  done  whatsoever  your  hand  found 
(remuneratively)  to  do,  with  your  might, 
and  a  great  might,  but  with  cause  to  thank 
God  only  for  this — that  the  end  of  it  all 
has  at  last  come,  and  that  ‘  ‘  there  is  no 
device  nor  work  in  the  Grave.”  One  would 
get  quit  of  this  sermtude,  I  think,  though 
we  reached  the  place  of  Best  a  little  sooner, 
and  reached  it  fasting. 

My  English  fellow-workmen,  you  have 
the  name  of  liberty  often  on  youi’  lips ;  get 
the  fact  of  it  oftener  into  your  business ; 
talk  of  it  less,  and  try  to  understand  it 
better.  You  have  given  students  many 
copy-books  of  free-hand  outlines — give  them 
a  few  of  free  heart  outlines. 

It  appears,  however,  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  help  me  with  any  utterance  respecting 
these  same  outlines.*  Be  it  so :  I  must 
make  out  what  I  can  by  myself.  And 
under  the  influence  of  the  Solstitial  sign  of 
Jime  I  will  go  backwards,  or  askance,  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  business,  where  I 
left  it,  three  months  ago,  and  take  up  that 
question  first,  touching  Liberty,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  loose  swift  Hne  to  the  resolute 
slow  one,  and  of  the  etched  line  to  the 
engraved  one.  It  is  a  worthy  question,  for 
the  open  field  afforded  by  illustrated  works 
is  tempting  even  to  our  best  painters,  and 
many  an  earnest  hour  and  active  fancy 
spend  and  speak  themselves  in  the  black 
line,  vigorously  enough,  and  dramatically, 
at  all  events  :  if  wisely,  may  be  considered. 
The  French  also  are  throwing  great  pas¬ 
sion  into  their  eaux  fortes — working  with 
a  vivid  haste  and  dark,  brilliant  freedom, 
which  looks  as  if  they  etched  with  very 
energetic  waters  indeed — quite  waters  of 
life  (it  does  not  look  so  well,  written  in 
French).  So  we  will  take,  with  the  reader’s 
permission,  for  text  next  month,  “Eem- 
brandt,  and  strong  waters.” 

J.  Exjskiit. 


*  I  have  received  some  interesting  private  letters,  but 
cannot  make  use  of  them  at  pi-esent,  because  they  enter 
into  general  discussion  instead  of  answering  the  specific 
question  I  asked,  respecting  the  power  of  the  black  line ; 
and  I  must  observe  to  correspondents  that  in  future  their 
letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
not  to  me ;  as  I  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
selection . 
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sheeole:  street. 

THE  FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  present  exhibition  has  been  justly  accepted 
as  an  improvement  upon  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  indeed, 
why  the  Society  of  British  Artists_  should  not 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  the 
approval  of  the  public.  Since  the  foundation 
of  this  association,  forty -two  years  ago,  painters 
have  multiplied  their  numbers,  and  patrons 
augmented  their  wealth  beyond  all  previous 
precedent.  A  spacious  gallery,  such  as  that  in 
SuflPolk  Street,  ought  certainly  in  these  days  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaming  works  above  me¬ 
diocrity,  or  in  attracting  visitors  possessed  of 
means  which  might  enrich  the  exchequer.  The 
obvious  functions  of  this  exhibition,  which, 
confessedly,  does  not  reach  first  class,  need  not 
lack  practical  utility.  There  is  a  vast  number 
of  painters  in  the  country,  of  respectable  talents, 
who  must  live,  and  by  Indng  and  working  from 
year  to  year,  may  rise  from  mediocrity  to  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  there  is  at  the  same  time,  like¬ 
wise,  a  multitude  of  wealth-making  merchants, 
together  with  whole  colonies  of  newly-built 
tenements  and  villas,  which  demand,  almost  as 
a  necessary  of  life,  a  supply  of  fairly  good 
pictures  at  reasonable  prices.  The  Suflbllr  Street 
Exhibition,  then,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Academy  and  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  has 
a  distinctive  line  of  operation,  which  may  secure 
success  to  itself,  and  prove  of  service  to  the  Art- 
consumer.  As  a  mart  where  producers  can  sell 
their  wares,  Suffolk  Street  has  no  mean  mission. 
To  the  friends  of  the  exhibition,  it  must  be 
satisfactory  to  know  that  this,  the  si^eciality  of 
the  Society,  admits  of  being  worked  to  still 
greater  profit.  The  collection  which  now  falls 
under  our  review — though  an  improvement  upon 
many  that  have  gone  before — is  yet  not  so  good 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  bane  which  besets  other 
like  enterprises,  blights  the  energy  of  this  age- 
decrepid  body.  The  vested  interests  of  old 
members,  who  cling  in  decaying  years  to  their 
accustomed  haunts,  and  claim  prescriptive  rights 
to  the  snug  places  they  have  long  occiipied,  but 
not  honoured, — these,  the  plague-spots  of  all 
venerable  organisations,  have  weU-nigh  stricken 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  not  to  incipient 
decay  only,  but  to  dissolution  and  death.  Still, 
while  there  remains  life,  there  is  hope  ;  and  now 
that  the  patient  is  seen  to  rally,  we  may  cherish 
the  belief  that  the  worst  is  already  over.  For 
convalescence  and  absolute  recovery,  indeed, 
only  one  thing  is  needed — the  infusion  of  young 
blood.  As  long  as  the  old  leaven  is  left  in  the 
mass,  lifeless  must  lie  the  emaciated  corpse. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  fresh  Atality  is  seen  to 
move  within  the  limbs.  We  trust,  then,  that 
from  the  present  exhibition  may  date  renovated 
powers  and  restituted  rights.  The  chief  places, 
long  wrongfully  usurped,  will  henceforth,  we 
hope,  be  given  to  the  men  who,  by  talent,  have 
title  to  distinction.  Thus  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  may  reinstate  itself  in  public  esteem. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  exhibition  that 
the  largest  pictures  have  the  least  merit ;  and 
those  with  most  pretension,  the  smallest  success. 
We  wish  we  could  quote  in  refutation  of  this 
judgment,  a  conspicuous  canvas,  covered  with  a 
composition  confessing  to  the  name  ‘  Queen 
Elizabeth  reproofing  Dean  Noel  in  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Paul’s  ’  (131).  We  certainly  hao^e  seen 
the  virgin  queen  rendered  with  more  dignity, 
though  seldom  with  so  much  assurance.  It  is, 
we  confess,  quite  a  novelty  to  find  a  face,  pro¬ 
verbially  so  expressive,  made  wooden  in  ma¬ 
terial,  and  o'acant  in  thought.  The  gaudy  and 
discordant  costume  adopted  might  have  been 
put  on  by  the  crudest  of  enemies,  to  add  insult 
to  injury.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that 
“W.  Salter,  M.A.F.,”  &c.,  “Vice-President, 
Jlember  of  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  of  Parma,”  a  proformd  student  of  his¬ 
tory,  has  read  his  characters  with  impartial  eye. 
We  wish,  however,  he  could  have  rendered  it 
compatible  with  his  conscience  to  have  painted 
a  better  and  a  more  agreeable  picture. — ‘  Judith 


in  the  Tent  of  Holofernes  ’  (240),  by  J.  R. 
Powell,  is  another  attempt  at  high  Art  equally 
unpleasant,  because  in  subject  and  treatment 
essentially  repulsive ;  but  otherwise,  as  a  pic¬ 
ture,  possessed  of  considerable  merit.  Judith 
is  represented  with  the  passion  and  the  appetite 
of  a  tigress  about  to  spring  upon  her  prey. 
The  figure  has  power  heightened  into  tragedy, 
not  free,  however,  from  melodrama.  As  a  com¬ 
position,  the  work  is  one-sided,  and  out  of 
balance ;  it  thus  has  the  aspect  of  a  fragment 
cut  out  fi’om  a  larger  canvas.  The  contrasts, 
too,  between  warm  light  and  black  impenetrable 
shadows  are  too  abrupt.  The  picture,  however, 
possesses  redeeming  points  which  prove  that 
Mr.  Powell  has  power  to  assert  for  himself 
position. — Mr.  Huiilstone,  the  President  of  the 
“  British  Artists,”  is  very  properly  prominent 
upon  these  walls  :  to  him  belongs  pre-eminently 
the  ability  to  jjaint  pictures,  from  which  escape 
is  impossible.  Some  spectators,  not  inured 
to  such  potent  products,  may  in  terror  take  to 
their  heels.  But  go  where  they  will.,  even  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  gallery,  still  these 
figures  of  the  president  stalk  out  from  their 
frames  to  follow  and  to  persecute.  AV e  are  sure 
Mr.  Ilm-lstone  will  receive  this  confession  as  a 
tribute  to  his  power.  A  weaker  man  could  not 
work  such  dire  dismay.  Take,  for  example, 

‘  The  Two  Cardinal  Sins  of  Italy  :  Begging  and 
Gambling  ’  (229) :  these,  manifestly,  are  vices 
which  the  artist  felt  bound  to  make  as  re¬ 
pulsive  as  possible ;  and  so  for  oil  he  uses 
treacle ;  and  for  colour,  dirt and  for  clothes, 
rags.  A  weaker  man  would  have  mitigated 
those  national  crimes — would  have  put  a  gloss 
over  the  hideous  spectacle — would  have  poirred 
oil  into  the)'[sores ;  but  Mr.  Hurlstone  is  not  a 
man  for  any  such  'compromise  or  subterfuge. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  same  pitiless  truth  does  the 
fiainter  depict  ‘  The  Descendants  of  JMarius  and 
the  Gracchi  amid  the  Ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire’  (385).  The  “decline”  over  which 
Gibbon  mourned  is  indeed  a  “  fall.”  The 
r/amins  of  Rome  are  here  in  riff-raff  raiment, 
at  their  very  worst.  The  President  of  Suffolk 
Street,  triumphing  in  his  well-tried  genius, 
dashes  through  his  subject  with  ready  and 
rapid  hand.  Established  position  and  long- 
proved  success  give  confidence  to  every  stroke 
of  his  pencil. 

Pastoral  and  pastoral  comedy,  in  earnest  pur¬ 
pose,  and  unconscious  jest,  hang  side  by  side 
upon  these  walls,  staring  each  other  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  Many  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  are 
possessed  of  undoubted  cleverness — an  adroitness 
which  only  needs  severer  study  to  gain  the  ap¬ 
plause  it  seeks.  "VVho,  for  example,  could  show 
more  ready  resource  than  J.  J.  IIill  ?  an  artist 
who  loads  his  palette  with  teeming  colour,  which 
he  lays  on  with  lavish  brush.  AVhether  he  paint 
‘Innocence’  (198),  ‘The  Gleaner’  (547),  or 
‘  Madge  Wildfire  ’  (579),  it  matters  not ;  equally 
does  he  show  in  each  a  mastery  over  material 
which  only  requires  more  refinement  and  greater 
finish  to  lead  the  artist  up  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
his  profession.  ‘  Innocence  ’  is  a  picture  lacking 
the  simplicity  that  pertains  to  innocence,  yet 
has  it  a  charm  which  takes  the  eye  captive.  A 
young,  blooming  mother,  the  wife  of  a  fisher¬ 
man,  carries  in  her  arms  a  bonny  child — both 
child  and  woman  examples  of  rude  health  and 
rustic  happiness.  The  work  is  sure  to  win 
favour  with  the  holders  of  prizes  in  Art  Unions. 
‘The  Gleaner’  is  another  of  Mr.  Hill’s  showj^ 
subjects ;  and  ‘  Madge  Wildfire,’  as  a  will-of- 
the-wisp,  bears  a  fire  in  her  eye  and  a  fling  in 
her  arm  well  calculated  to  seduce  the  confiding 
wayfarer.  These  figures  are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  just  enough  anatomy  to  hold  their 
members  together ;  and  any  chasm  in  internal 
structure  which  might  make  a  breach  in  nature’s 
constructional  arrangements  is  easily  covered  over 
by  masses  of  drapery,  the  bright  surface  whereof 
disguises  the  form  which  lies  beneath.  Mr. 
Hill  paints  clever,  effective  pictures,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  within  his  grasp  was,  at 
one  time,  a  reward  which  he  has  not  cared  to 
secure. — Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Hill  ranks  Mr. 
CoBBETT— brother  artists,  akin  in  obHous  fail¬ 
ings,  and  alike  conspicuous  in  meretricious 
merits.  ‘The  Thorn’  (108),  by  Mr.  Cobbett, 
gathered  in  the  briars  growing  on  an  open  com¬ 
mon,  is  the  invisible  weapon  which  has  inflicted 


a  W’ound  on  a  baby’s  hand.  The  title,  so  far, 
may  be  read  on  the  face  of  the  composition. 
But  in  the  trade  of  picture-making,  the  title 
goes  for  little  ;  and  certainly  this  work  might, 
at  its  christening,  have  borne  another  name, 
and  jmt  have  shone  just  as  fair.  The  figure  of 
the  girl,  in  graceful  curve,  reaching  upwards  in 
the  act  of  gathering  berries  from  a  topmost 
spray,  has  certainly  the  charm  of  nature’s  simple 
beauty.  —  ‘  AVayside  Charity’  (675),  by  W. 
M.  H.\y,  is  another  example — in  which  these 
rooms  unhappily  abound — of  showy  effect,  seized 
bj^  ready  rather  thanby  lawful  means.  An  artist 
who  desires  to  mature  a  style  and  to  lay  in  store 
reward  for  future  years,  should  not  thus  com- 
Ijromise  himself  bj^  choice  of  a  subject  reaching 
beyond  his  powers.  One  figime,  studiously 
carried  out,  is  of  vastly  greater  worth  than  a. 
promiscuous  group  labelled  with  a  stimulating 
sentiment. — Not  far  from  ‘AYayside  Charity’  is 
another  work  that  has  need  of  charity — ‘  The 
Last  Interview  between  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson’  (691),  recorded  by  Marshall 
Claxtox.  It  is  always  a  bad  sign  when  a  painter- 
relics  upon  his  subject  instead  of  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  his  Ai-t.  To  raise  capital  out  of  the 
reputation  of  a  Reynolds  or  a  Johnson  betrays 
the  lack  of  funds  in  the  artist  himself.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  picture  to  relieve  it  from  the 
tediirm  of  a  thrice-told  tale. — Before  we  pass  to 
products  brighter  in  promise,  wo  are  constrained 
to  tarry  yet  another  moment  before  a  worlc 
which  calls  for  caution — ‘  The  Prrritan’s  Daugh¬ 
ter’  (79),  by  C.  Pasmore,  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  examples  of  ability  squandered  worth¬ 
lessly  away.  Here  is  a  mere  pm-poseless  display 
of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  designed  to  catch 
the  hasty  glance  of  the  populace,  but  wholly 
wanting  in  that  precision  of  form,  that  expres¬ 
sion  obtained  through  accuracy^  in  drawing, 
which  can  gain  from  judges  consideration,  or  even 
from  patrons  reward. 

The  gem  of  the  gallery  is  Mr.  Baxter's 
charming  picture,  ‘The  Sisters’  (47),  painted 
with  this  artist’s  usual  witchery.  By  adroit 
management  the  dark-eyed  sister  has  been 
tlu'own  into  flooding  light,  while  in  delicate 
contrast  her  fair-haired  companion  is  veiled  in 
half-shadow.  Bj^  slight  play  of  fancy  such  as 
this,  and  with  delicious  qualities  of  execution, 
Mr.  Baxter  generally  succeeds  in  removing  his 
subject  from  the  range  of  common  life.  In  skin 
painting  he  is  surpassed  by  few ;  and  his  eye 
for  beauty  generally  fixes  on  the  happy  mean 
which  lies  between  nature  unadorned  and  youth 
alloyed  by  fashion.  These  two  maiden  sisters 
are  flowers  of  lustrous  hue,  blooming  health, 
and  luscious  sweetness  ;  their  unspotted  com¬ 
plexions — soft,  pearly,  even  waxy — are  washed 
in  dew,  mingled  with  spring  odours  and  honey. 
This  confectionary  art  is  apt  to  cloy  the  appetite 
to  surfeit.  Mr.  Baxter,  however,  is  chary  of 
his  charms  ;  his  pearls  he  does  not  lavish  on 
every  neck.  His  pretty  pictiu-c — a  little  girl  in 
black  hat,  white  boa,  red  cloak,  and  warm  muff 
— a  child,  painted  to  personate  ‘AVinter  ’  (511), 
has  rightly  obtained  a  central  point  upon  the 
walls.  This  prim  little  darling,  innocent  in 
years  yet  wise  in  choice  of  creatm-e  comforts, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  general  favourite.  The  work, 
indeed,  might  claim  companionship  with  Air. 
Sant’s  ‘  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,’  which  is 
universally  known  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
pictures  and  picture-prints  of  the  day. — G. 
Bonavia  makes  a  successful  study  of  ‘  A  Child 
in  the  Country’  (422).  Nature  he  has  thrown 
into  the  picture ;  expression  is  caught  in  the 
face ;  and  relative  finish  has  been  obtained  by  con¬ 
centration  of  detail  on  the  head,  which,  in  its  guile  - 
less  beauty,  attracts  worthily  the  eye. — AVith 
this  picture  we  may  class  a  neighbouring  woik 
— ‘  Dormiendo  ’  (435),  by  E.  Long,  who  finds  a 
pretty  subject  in  the  sleep  of  a  child  on  its 
mother’s  knee.  ‘Donna  Inez’  (727),  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  clever  head. — J.  Hearhy’s 
‘  Unexpected  Inheritance  ’  (434)  is  a  picture 
smoothly  and  even  delicately  painted,  with  con¬ 
siderable  study  in  the  realistic  detail. — Aliss 
Sophia  Anderson  has  met  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  due  to  talent.  Though  not  a  member  of 
the  Society,  she  has  gained  for  her  careful  and 
capital  picture  a  place  full  upon  the  line.  ‘  Baby’ s 
Pony’  (262)  shows  study  in  the  drawing;  in 
colour  it  is  refined ;  and,  above  all,  the  work  is 
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defiant  of  that  common  conventionalism  vhich 
stereot'\’pes  the  Sufl'olk  Street  school. — J.  E. 
"Worai.vLL’s  ‘Half  Holiday’  (710)  deserves 
jiraise  for  studious  detail,  every  touch  of  vhich 
depends  on  drawing. — E.  Holmes,  in  ‘  The  Land 
of  the  Logan’  (736),  groups  flgirres  nicely  on 
the  rocky  headland  ;  the  landscape  and  its 
human  tenants  consort  well  together. — H.  Gar- 
L.rxn's  ‘Prayer’  (115),  though  a  little  hard  and 
leathery,  is  to  be  commended  for  close  study. — 
The  works  of  "W.  Bromley,  such  as  ‘  3Iy  Little 
Brother’  (170),  and  ‘  AATio  is  it?’  (95),  show 
more  care  than  knowledge. — The  same  may  he 
said  of  a  picture  hj*  Hayxes  King — ‘  A  Sip  from 
Daddy’s  Cup’  (187). — We  need  scarcely  say 
that  a  ‘Study of  a  Head’  (129),  by C.  S.  Lidder- 
DALE — an  artist  who  is  always  indeed  studious 
— though  in  smallest  of  frames,  possesses  merit 
out  of  aU  proportion  to  its  modest  dimensions. — 
‘Grace  before  Heat’  (58),  by  W.  Hemsley,  is 
a  painting  perfect  of  its  class.  Pictures  by 
one  or  both  of  the  brothers  Enderhill  may 
he  seen  in  most  London  exhibitions.  The 
style  which  these  painters  adopt  is  vigorous 
to  a  fault,  rude  even  beyond  the  manner  of  their 
rustic  models ;  and  the  large  canvases  they  give 
themselves,  like  too  much  rope  in  the  proverb, 
hi’ing  both  to  greater  grief  than  they  really 
deserve.  The  iiowers  which  the  brothers  un- 
douhtedlj'  wield  have  often  made  us  mourn 
the  more  over  the  obvious  ill-du-ection  of 
energies  that  might  easily  be  turned  to  better 
account.  Therefore  the  gladder  are  we  to  note 
such  a  work  as  the  ‘  Swiss  Goatherd  ’  (324), 
wherein  may  be  observed  more  than  usual  cir- 
cum.spection  and  more  than  the  refinement 
hitherto  foimd.  It  is  gi’eatly  to  be  desired  that 
Welsh  fem-gatherers  and  people  of  that  breed 
should  make  room  for  dwellers  not  unworthy  of 
-Vreadia.  INIr.  "W.  Enderhid,  having  got  as  far 
south  as  Switzerland,  may  possibly  in  the  end 
contract  the  manner  identified  with  Italj^  and 
Greece.  Time  works  wonders  ! — ‘  Streets  in 
London  in  the  17th  century’  (279),  is  a  picture 
of  “ye  period,”  painted  with  stinging  satire  by 
the  pencil  of  A.  H.  Toukrier.  Puritan  preachers 
and  profligate  scoffers  jostle  each  other  side  by 
siilc.  Extremes  meet  in  this  diorama  of  the 
times,  into  which  are  thrown  trenchant  cha¬ 
racter  and  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
its  weakness  and  its  wickedness.  This  is  the 
cleverness  that  makes  the  satirist.  Mr.  Tourrier 
will  h.avo  to  strive  against  temptations  which 
lead  downwards  towards  caricature  and  farce, 
and  often  constitute  the  too  telling  traits  of 
low  Art. — Gnc  of  the  most  commendable  effoids 
found  in  a  gallery  which  does  good  service 
to  the  coming  ai'ti.st  in  giving  him  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  offering  practising  ground,  is  the  clover 
work  by  C.  W.  Xicholls — ‘.Sketching  from 
Nature  ’  (334).  The  subject,  it  is  true,  is  some¬ 
what  trite — a  group  of  ladies  in  a  hayfield,  one 
of  the  comjt.any  amu.<ing  herself  by  sketching  a 
jtcrusant  girl,  who  stands  obligingly  as  a  model. 
The  ])icturc,  however,  is  pleasing,  ami  possesses 
merit.— ‘  Linili.'i  c  Stella  ’  (4G7),  two  Boman 
models  exalted  by  stately  beauty,  constitute  by 
far  the  best  jiietiire  we  have  yet  seen  from  the 
ea.sel  of  Itlr.  Eagles.  The  flesh  is  a  little 
oj)ii(|ue,  and  the  crmiplexion  certainly  has  a 
fpiality  wholly  foreign  to  the  soft  delicacy 
th.it  -Sir.  I’axtcr  has  suffused  over  the  features 
f>f  his  two  sisters.  The  two  beauties  of  Mr. 
Eagles  .are  no  artificial  iiroducts  forced  under 
g'a.  ;  they  .are  of  the  ancient  Homan  stock, 
h.ardy  in  .sinew  and  fiery  in  passion.  Portions 
<){  this  jiietnre  are  painted  with  rare  mastery; 
th*‘  raven  hair  and  the  white  bodice,  for  cxamjilo, 
have  the  adv.antage  of  a  finish  obtained  through 
a  broad  rather  tfi.an  a  j.ointed  hru.sh  a  skilled 
art  which  year  by  year  to  he  further 

from  th<'  re'i.  h  of  any  hut  the  most  manly  of  our 
painters.  Twomor.  a’sfi  rs,  ‘Olivia  and  So])hia’ 
r.if  ,  from  the  h.and  of  .Mrs.  Itoiini.vsoN,  m.ake 
anotln  r  jiieture  de  a-rving  jiraise.  The  ladies 
are  hero  engaged  in  the  sist' rly  ofiice  of 
rli  eking  one  another  with  flowers — a  sim]de 
ennoMi  nihject,  which  presumes  to  nothing  hut 
what  the  jiainter  i.a  able  to  carry  out.  In  com- 
js.silion,  colour,  .and  fini.sh,  the  work  becomes 
alike  ■- ommendablc.  'ITie  point  of  honour  in 
th>  larger  room  is  conceded  to  Mr.  Hoiieuts,  who 
h.'i:  alri  ady  won  laurels  in  this  gallery.  Within 
‘The  Eamily  Pew’  (fit)  kneel  a  brother  and 


sister,  companions  in  sorrow  for  the  memory  of 
a  lost  parent.  The  spirit  of  the  scene  is  quite 
refined  and  tender.  Another  work  by  this 
artist,  ‘The  Image  of  his  Father’  (27),  comes, 
in  its  conscientious  painstaking,  as  reproof  to 
the  reckless  effrontery  hj^  which  many  of  Mr. 
Itolierts’s  fellow-members  manage  to  disfigure 
square  yards  of  canvas.  The  A'ery  extent,  in 
fact,  of  surface  to  be  cornered  in  this  gallery 
gives  magnitude  to  the  sins  committed.  In 
quarters  more  circumscribed,  an  artist’s  pecu¬ 
liarities  have  to  be  packed  within  pocket  com¬ 
pass,  and  his  eccentricities  are  consequently 
exposed  before  the  world  in  miniature  only.  He 
is,  in  fact,  under  wholesome  dread  that  hangers 
may  find  his  room  more  pleasant  than  his  com¬ 
pany.  But  here  in  Suffolk  Street  this  order  of 
things  is  reversed,  and  the  chief  check  which 
deters  an  artist  from  indefinite  expansion  of 
small  thoughts  is  the  additional  cost  of  frame 
and  canvas.  The  glaring  evils  that  result 
herefrom  stare  the  spectator  in  the  face  on  all 
sides.  The  largest  pictures  in  this  exhibition 
are,  almost  Avithout  exception,  either  enormities 
or  abortions. 

Several  painters  in  Suffolk  Street  are  the 
playmates  of  stormy  ocean.  They  dare  to  put 
to  sea  in  a  tempest,  and  fear  no  shipwreck.  J. 
J.  Wilson  and  Alfred  Clint  are  the  most  ad- 
A'enturous  of  these  sailors — braA^e  fishermen  who 
cast  their  nets  in  many  waters,  and  manage  to 
bring  to  shore  wares  which  find  a  market.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  well-known  sea-pieces  have  really 
considerable  merit.  In  such  works,  for  example, 
as  ‘  Putting  to  Sea  ’  (6),  he  paints  the  wind- 
lashed  wai’e  of  swelling  breast,  silver  grey,  and 
translucent  depth,  its  summit  crested  with  snow- 
wreath.  Mr.  CHnt,  whom  we  have  knoAvn  in 
moods  of  calmest  tranquillity,  this  season  breaks 
into  fierce  passion.  His  ‘  Sunset  after  a  Storm  ’ 
(35)  is,  in  the  upper  sphere  of  sky,  fiery — 
almost  furious — and  the  sea  beneath  tosses  with 
tumultuous  unrest.  In  this  force,  howex^er, 
which  at  a  distance  is  effective,  there  lies  feeble¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  artist  evidently  lacks  ability  and 
knowledge  to  carry  out  to  completeness  the  idea 
he  has  sketched  roughly. — One  of  the  newly- 
elected  members,  E.  Hayes,  paints  careful 
pictures,  which,  in  their  modest  dimensions  and 
conscientious  details,  contrast  xvith  the  coarse 
scenic  panoramas  of  men  hardened  through  long 
years  to  the  periietration  of  unblushing  enormi¬ 
ties. — Among  new  members,  we  may  mention, 
though  in  this  section  out  of  place,  E.  C.  Barnes, 
who  exhibits  ‘  The  Neapolitan’  (546),  a  peasant 
well  painted  after  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Homan  school,  a  style  this  artist  will  do  well  not 
to  surrender  for  that  of  the  Suffolk  Street  school, 
wherein  ho  has  just  embarked  his  fortunes. — 
The  wvater- colour  room  contains  some  drawings 
by  G.  Wolfe,  among  them  may  be  noted  ‘  A 
Message  from  the  Sea’  (812). 

Animal  painting,  requiring  specific  stud}’’,  is 
a  speciality  in  xvhich  w’e  cannot  expect  the 
generalising  genius  of  Suffolk  Street  to  shine. 
Yet  upon  these  walls  there  are  at  least  some  few 
pictures  that  merit  a  measured  meed  of  praise. 
H.  Physick,  for  instance,  has  bestowed  upon  his 
terrier  dog  individual  study,  wdiich  gives  to  his 
work  a  thoroughly  independent  character. — 
This  q  utility  G.  W.  Horlor  has  at  all  ex’ents 
failed  to  put  into  his  picture,  ‘  The  Guardians  ’ 
(342).  Horlor  inherits  thc^  style  of  Landseer, 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  reward  for  him  to  know 
that  in  pretty  ptiinting  of  sheep  and  dogs  he  has 
riviillcd  the  smooth  surface  and  the  refined  sen¬ 
timent  of  his  masti’i’. — A.  CoRiiOi'Li)  we  should 
suppose,  while  painting  his  ‘Highlanders’  (415), 
had  made  the  ac(|u;iintancc  of  Kosa  Bonheur 
Ax  hen  on  her  iScottish  sketching  tour.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  have  been,  1 1  ighland  cattle,  as 
jiaintcd  by  Jlr.  Corhould,  hai'c  a  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  which  mark  the  aiiist  for  success. ^ — In  the 
water-colour  room,  a  ggoup  of  ‘Dead  Game’ 
(860),  by  James  Hardy,  xvins  xvarm  encomium 
for  its  force  and  brilliancy. 

'I’liming  to  the  landscapes,  avc  arc  in  duty 
bound  to  give  jircccdcncc  to  the  time-honoured 
members  who  have  for  years  adorned  the  gallery. 
Who  can  restrain  melancholy  regret  that  with 
the  works  of  Shaycr,  Tennant,  and  J.  G.  Ward 
must  ])erish  an  art  of  xvhich  the  world  seems 
no  longer  worthy?  The  spcctatoi’,  xvliilo  he 
g.azcs  in  xvondcr  on  ‘The  Scene  in  Harvest’ 


(241),  and  a  like  scene  in  ‘  The  Cornfield’  (281), 
by  Mr.  Shayer,  as  well  as  other  works  painted 
by  Mr.  Tennant  and  Mr.  Ward,  cannot  hut  feel 
that  the  present  generation  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  such  performances.  But  the  time 
Avill  come,  we  feel  persuaded,  when  pictures  like 
these  must  find  their  desert.  Neglected  it  may 
he  in  modem  exhibitions,  they  shall  hence¬ 
forth  live  for  posterity.  Some  among  their 
number  will  he  revered  by  the  antiquary,  and 
many,  we  cannot  hut  hope,  will  surxdve  to 
obtain  honoured  places  on  the  walls  of  archaio- 
logical  institutes,  and  there  hang  as  prized  relics 
of  former  and  better  times  ! 

When  “British  Artists”  gixm  rein  to  fancy 
and  romance,  they  bid  long  adieu  to  common 
sense  and  sober  reason.  Their  hack  they  tmm 
on  nature,  and  henceforth  go  on  a  grand  tour 
through  Fairyland.  Pleasant  enough  it  is  to 
follow  them  on  their  wild  and  wayward  course, 
in  a  flight  so  high  that  the  confines  of  earth 
are  seldom  approached ;  and  nature,  left  far 
behind,  nex’er  intrudes  to  put  the  painter  out. 
We  can  well  imagine  what  a  sensation  and 
shock  Mr.  Woolmer,  or  Mr.  Pyne,  would  re¬ 
cede,  did  they,  by  some  Ol  chance,  come  in 
contact  with  an  actual  tree  or  a  substantial 
rock,  presenting  itself  as  an  unbidden  intruder 
on  their  dreamland.  We  really  hope  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  happen  to  make 
discord  in  their  delicious  rex’erie.  We  could, 
indeed,  ill  spare  Mr.  Woolmer.  What  a  de¬ 
light  it  is  to  look  upon  such  a  work  as 
‘  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  Chess  in 
Prospero’s  Isle  ’  (266) !  "What  an  intoxication 
of  colour  here  glows  upon  the  eye ! — what  a 
frolic  of  fancy  is  this! — what  a  florid,  yet 
fitting  elucidation  of  a  drama  exuberant  in 
imagination ! — Mr.  Pyne,  again,  though  he 
generally  selects  some  well-known  spot,  is 
scarcely  less  transcendental  in  treatment.  ‘The 
Roman  Aqueducts  from  the  Palace  and  Church 
of  St.  John  Lateran’  (205)  ranks  as  a  romance 
of  history,  wherein  colour  is  forced  up  to  a  fiery 
pitch  of  frenzy,  which,  though  not  precisely 
according  to  the  precedents  found  on  the  locality 
itself,  is  far  from  impleasing.  This  artist’s  best 
work  is  ‘  The  Church  of  San  Giorgio,  Venice  ’ 
(495),  notwithstanding  the  high  flight  which 
he  has  given  to  the  campanile.  Mr.  Pyne 
certainly  possesses  a  poet’s  eye  for  colour ; 
upon  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  rainbow  be¬ 
spangled  robe  of  Turner. — The  chief  landscape 
painters  in  this  society  are  Boddington,  Percy, 
Cole,  and  Syer,  each  of  whom  is  represented  by 
pictures  of  a  power  sometimes  even  too  powerful. 
Mr.  Percy’s  ‘  River  Llugwy  ’  (428)  is  violent  in 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  altogether  too 
florid  in  effect.  Mr.  Syer’s  ‘  Scene  ’  (188)  on  the 
same  river  has  Augour,  but  lacks  complete  carry¬ 
ing  out.  Mr.  Cole  is  apt  to  he  too  fiery,  as  in 
‘The  HarX'est  Field’  (88).  His  best  picture  is 
‘Milking  Time — Evening ’  (472).  The  cattle 
stand  against  a  fervent  sky  Avith  force  in  effect 
of  which  Cuyp  was  fond.  Mr.  Boddington  in 
‘  Thorsgill  Brook  ’  (121)  paints  a  woody  deU 
overshadowed  by  trees,  draAvn  Avith  a  delicacy 
in  the  stems  and  branches  that  rivals  CresAvick. 
■ — W.  W.  Gosling  exhibits  di’aAvings  which 
pleasantly  recall  the  manner  of  Birket  Foster. 
And  J.  W.  BuNNEYq  who  has  had  the  adx’antage, 
if  we  mistake  not,  of  instruction  from  lilr. 
Ruskin,  brings  from  Florence  a  study  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  though  a  little  overdone  in 
colour  and  elaboration. 

The  “  British  Artists”  of  Suffolk  Street  have 
enjoyed  so  much  critical  punishment  that  by  this 
time  they  ought  to  be  in  a  mended  condition. 
And  we  really  do  think,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  they  show  at  last  some  signs  of  improA'e- 
ment.  This  is  encouraging  to  their  friends,  and 
comes,  though  late,  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  all 
the  kind  interest  that  has  been  taken  for  their 
benefit.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  a  society  for 
Avhich  there  is  room  in  the  world  should  not 
manage  to  make  itself  more  respected,  and  find 
an  appointed  sphere  of  usefulness.  For  the 
regeneration  of  this  association,  nothing  more 
is  wanted  than  the  surrender  of  self-seeking 
ends  in  the  interest  of  Art,  not  as  merchandise, 
hut  as  “a  thing  of  beauty  in  saying  this  we 
only  reiterate  opinions  expressed  by  us  on  former 
occasions. 
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UE  last  pa2:»er  'W’as  devoted  to  tlio  school 
of  Munich:  our  present  article  shall 
commence  with  a  sketch  of  the  renowned 
school  of  Dusseldorf.  This  academy  on 
the  Ehine  has  numbered  among  its  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  men  holding  every 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  practising  all 
varieties  of  styles.  In  Dusseldorf,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  high  Aif — classic  and 
( 'luistian,  secular  and  sacred,  allegorical 
symbolic,  mystic,  and  even  rationalistic 
— has  found  devoted  disciides.  In  the 
same  town,  too,  and  within  the  same  jieriod  likewise,  might 
be  seen,  living  and  labouring  side  by  side  with  their  more 
philosopliical  brethren,  artists  of  a  determined  naturalistic 
J  bent — men  who  knew  no  higher  divinity  than  nature  her- 
(  self;  painters  who  within  the  peasant’s  cabin  recognised  in 
honest  poverty  God’s  noblest  w'oih ;  sketchers  wlio  on  the 
fiords  of  Norway  found  grandeur  enough  and  to  spare.  Thus  it 
Vvlll  be  seen  that  the  school  of  Dusseldorf  is  marked  by  that 
diversity  of  gifts,  that  twofold  manifestation,  that  duality  of 
opposing  motives,  w^hich  recur  again  and  again  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  Art,  and  which  will,  of  necessity,  subsist  to  the 
end  of  time  in  the  sphere  of  painting  as  in  the  province  of  philo- 
sojihy.  This  division  between  systems  and  schools,  subjective 
and  objective,  inw'ard  and  outer,  idealistic  and  realistic,  long 
known  to  the  whole  w'orld,  has  obtained  express  recognition  and 
demonstration  in  Dusseldorf.  That  small  territory  has  the  honour 
of  having  been  for  Art  the  battle-field  of  Eurojie.  There  is  fought 
out  upon  canvas  or  on  w'alls  the  conflict  of  theories  and  the  contest 
of  creeds.  What  the  philosopher  has  dreamed  the  student  has 
di’awn ;  what  the  devout  has  prayed  the  artist  has  painted.  It  is 
to  this,  the  subjective  and  spiritual  asjieet  of  the  Dusseldorf  school, 
that  we  shall  for  the  jiresent  specially  direct  our  attention.  The 
objective  and  naturalistic  phase  of  that  academy  we  reserve  for 
futui’e  articles. 

Dusseldorf,  w^hich  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  most 
renowned  schools  of  Europe,  is  a  comparatively  small  town  of 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  far  from 
imposing,  is  pretty.  It 
lies  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Eliine,  ere  the 
hills  rise  precipitously, 
embowered  by  gar¬ 
dens,  encircled  by  vil¬ 
las  ;  its  ancient  ram¬ 
parts  thrown  dowoi  and 
tui’ned  into  pleasant 
promenades.  To  the 
traveller  the  place  has 
few  attractions,  and  I 
certainly  should  not 
have  thought  it  woifh 
while,  on  my  w'ay  from 
the  Hague  and  Am¬ 
sterdam  towards  the 
great  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  have  stopped 
at  the  insignificant  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Ehine  pro¬ 
vinces,  had  not  the 
Academy  made  Dussel¬ 
dorf  the  abode  of  ge¬ 
nius.  That  Academy 
has  now  existed  for 
nearly  ahunth'ed  years, 
and,  like  the  town  of 
which  it  is  the  orna¬ 
ment,  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  In 
the  earlier  portion  of  its  career  it  seems,  as  other  institutions  of 
the  sort,  to  have  slumbered  ingloriously  under  the  routine  disci- 
pHne  of  professors  wedded  to  obsolete  systems.  Not  till  the 
appointment  of  pornelius  to  the  directorate,  in  the  year  1819,  did 
it  lase  fiom  oblivion  into  notoriety,  Cornelius,  with  an  energy 
manifest  in  all  tasks  he  has  ever  undertaken,  no  sooner  entered 
on  his  office  than  he  commenced  to  reorganise  the  Academy 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  especially  after  his 
own  individual  convictions  of  the  mission  and  ministration 
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devolving  on  sacred  and  historic  Art.  Bringing  with  him  from  Eome 
memories  of  the  grand  achievements  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of 
Eaphael  in  the  Sistine  and  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  his  purpose 
was  to  restore  monumental  painting  to  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
to  introduce  into  the  Eatheihmd  the  practice  of  fresco,  w'hich  the 
Italian  masters  had  employc<l  for  the  expression  of  their  noblest 
conceptions. 

From  this  time  foiwvard  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf  occupied  a 
leading  po.sition  in  the  history  of  European  painting ;  it  became 
identified  with  the  revival  of  Ghristian  Art ;  it  was  the  centre  whence 
were  disseminated  principles  since  widely  diffused  ;  it  was  the  studio 
or  w^orkshop  in  which  wnre  produced  and  multiplied  pictures  of 
madonnas,  holy  families,  and  saints.  Among  the  disciples  that 
Cornelius  gathered  around  him  were  W.  Ivaulbach,  Gotzeiiberger, 
Stilke,  H.  Stunner,  Ad.  Eberle,  C.  H.  Herrmann,  and  Ihnest 
Forster.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other  pupils  the  mural 
paintings  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  as  well  as  similar  decorations 
in  other  towms,  were  designed  first  as  cartoons  and  ultimately 
completed  as  frescoes.  The  character  of  the  new  school  became 
henceforth  pronounced,  and  its  reputation  established.  Eefenlng 
to  German  writers,  I  find  the  high,  the  elaborate,  and  the  geneilc 
style  thus  evolved  characterised  by  epithets  drawn  from  a  sub¬ 
jective  philosophy.  The  “idea”  of  Plato  furnishes  the  germ 
wEence  this  system  of  metaphysics  and  these  abstruse  principles 
of  Art  gather  strength  and  grow  in  dimension.  The  painter,  it  is 
said,  makes  his  inw'ard  idea  visible  to  sense  ;  hence  his  work,  wEen 
it  comes  into  life  in  the  outer  world,  has  won  the  title  to  the  name 
“  ideal,”  the  offspring  of  an  “  idea.”  Hence,  likewise,  are  we  told 
that  the  outcomings  of  the  Dusseldorf  school  arc  soul-iiictures, 
thought-pictures,  poet-pictures.  In  the  same  sense,  too,  ciltics  of 
this  })hiloso2)hic  turn  teach  us  that  in  W'orks  claiming  such  high 
jiedigree,  the  will  has  been  projected  into  form,  the  spirit  has  taken 
to  itself  a  body,  thought  has  clothed  itself  in  flesh.  Now  it  is 
perha^is  fortunate  that  Art,  like  nature,  is  able  to  get  on,  and  to 
do  its  work  without  the  aid  of  jihilosojdiy.  It  is  happy  for  the 
artist  that  he  can  create,  unperplexed  bj'  any  consciousness  of 
the  act  of  creation,  unencumbered  with  the  cognisance  of  the 
machinery  put  in  motion.  And  I  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine 
that  any  of  the  great  artists  wdiose  wnrks  may  now  be  regarded 
by  Clitics  as  the  culmination  of  a  creed,  seriously  troubled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ingenious  theories  elaborated  in  their  honour. 
Still,  such  speculations,  though  of  little  concern  to  the  jiaiiiter 
himself,  may  be  of  material  helji  to  students  wEo  wish  to  ariive  at 
the  right  ajipreciation  of  a  wnrk  and  the  due  estimate  of  a  school. 
It  is  evident  that  for  the  })ainting  of  a  picture,  and  for  the  criticism 
of  that  picture  wlieu  painted,  two  different  orders  of  intellect,  and 

•  two  classes  of  facul¬ 
ties,  ai'e  called  into 
jilay.  A  German  critic 
would  jirobably,  of  all 
men  in  the  wnrld, 
make  the  very  wnrst  of 
^lainters.  'iTet  I  think 
it  will  be  seen,  even 
from  the  slight  indica¬ 
tion  just  given  of  the 
transcendental  jdiiloso- 
phy  which  these  adejits 
handle  with  imjiosing 
solemnity,  that  their 
liower  of  analysis  is 
searching  as  fire  to  a 
crucible.  Non-essen¬ 
tial  accidents  are  dri¬ 
ven  away ;  the  inde¬ 
structible  elements  re¬ 
main.  Moreover,  Ger¬ 
man  critics  are  by  birth 
lU’obably  better  able  to 
enter  into  the  idio.syn- 
cracies  of  their  country¬ 
men  than  foreigners 
can  be  ;  consequently 
it  may  be  wise  to  give 
heed  to  their  wnrds. 
Furthermore,  I  look 
u]3on  the  Art  of  Dus¬ 
seldorf  as  pre-eminently  wEat  German  writers  call  transcendental, 
and  therefore,  in  its  mysteries,  to  be  unlocked  by  the  key  of  the 
transcendental  jihilosophy.  I  wish  that  s^iace  jiermitted  me 
further  to  expand  this  line  of  thought.  In  brief,  then,  let  me 
say  that  Dusseldorf  Art,  in  its  highest  motives  and  jirofoundest 
teachings,  is  not  naturalistic  in  the  outward  and  visible  meaning 
of  the  term ;  it  appeals  often  not  to  a  boEly  but  to  a  spiritual 
sense;  it  may  even  violate  facts  in  nature  in  its  struggle  to 
reach  the  sujjernatiu’al ;  it  may  outrage  reason  to  satisfy  faith ;  it 
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may  violate  probability,  and  even  possibility,  in  its  attempt  to 
enter  a  region  vbere  God  vorks  tbrougb  miracles.  Many  will 
say  that  all  this  is  mere  folly.  To  jiersons  thus  minded,  then, 
the  Dusseldorf  school  tnnst  pass  for  foolishness.  But  to  others, 
of  whom  I  confess  myself  to  be  one,  this  philosophic  and  Christian 
painting  has  in  its  weakness  power ;  in  its  shortcomings  there 
are  compensations  :  so  that,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the  conviction  is 
brought  home  to  us  that  the  Art  which  soars  farthest  from  earth 
is  nearest  to  heaven,  and  that  works  in  which  outward  sense 
takes  little  delight  move  the  tiner  intuitions  of  the  mind  to  calm 
yet  conscious  joy. 

The  Dusseldorf  Academy  has,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  gone  through  varying  phases  of  faith,  upon  which,  for  the 
])resent,  Ave  cannot  dwell.  1  have  already  said  that  the  school 
called  Christian  has  been  but  one  of  the  many  manifestations 
fostered  by  Gemian  professors.  The  curriculum  of  study  for  the 
Bhine  provinces  contemplates  a  wide  range ;  the  classes  are  put 
through  a  course  of  systematic  insti'uction,  whereby  each  pupil 
may  freely  deA'elop  his  in¬ 
dividual  talent  unfettered 
by  party  restraint.  The 
staff  of  the  Academy  con¬ 
sists  of  a  director,  a  secre¬ 
tary,  an  inspector,  a  libra¬ 
rian,  and  a  curator.  The 
(hi-ector  is  the  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  painting,  and  with 
him  are  associated  other 
l)rofessors,  who  take  charge 
of  .special  classes.  Bur 
example,  the  Elementary 
class,  the  Antique  school, 
the  Architectural  and  the 
Perspective  class,  t  he  Land¬ 
scape  class,  and  the  school 
for  Engraving,  is  each  un¬ 
der  the  instruction  of  its 
own  i)rofessor.  Many  of 
these  have  been  men  of 
renown,  among  whom  may 
be  enumerated  "W.  a’ou 
Schadow,  Bendemann, 

Mosler,  Carl  Muller,  An- 
dreasMiiller.  Miicke,  Sohn, 

Weigmann,  Keller,  I^eutze, 
and  Lessing.  The  woiks 
of  the  la.st-named  painter, 
to  which  wo  proi»ose  de¬ 
voting  a  sejiarate  article, 

Avill  enable  me  to  enlarge 
this  impeifect  .sketch  of  the 
1  fus.seldorf  school.  Les¬ 
sing  raised  the  standard  of 
I'rotostantisTn  as  a  creed, 
and  naturalism  as  the  firm 
basis  of  Art,  in  the  midst 
of  his  1  Ionian  Catholic  bre- 
thicn.  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  the  uniA'er.sality  of  the 
.\  rt  s,  extending  beyond  the 
naiTow  boundaries  of  jiarty, 
and  seeking  to  bo  as  com- 
jaehensive  as  nature,  and 
a-  infinite  as  tnith,  finds  in 
I.e  -ing  a  bold  defender. 

Sucli  a  man  seiwes  to  save 
the  -eliool  of  Dusseldoi'f  iJriucn  by  W.  J.  Alien. \  (\  Midler,  Jbn.i1 , 

from  tlio  blot  of  bigotry  the  last  suppeii 

and  the  -tigrna  oi'  finality. 

Dm  ppioi  f,  ill  ifsidf  a  ([uiot,  almo.st  stagnant  town,  is  stirred  by 
aetiyi’  .\rt-life.  The  Aciulemy  begets,  as  may  be  well  imagined, 
affiliated  or  kindred  associations.  As  in  Borne,  and  other  like 
<  enti-i's,  there  i  xi  t  Art  cafes  and  clubs,  the  daily  resort  of  artists 
and  fndi'iits.  fleic  piefuics  fnrni.sh  tojiics  for  homdy  talk  ;  hero 
thf  j)ainter  sjicaks  of  tlu'  difficulties  ho  has  just  encountered  in  the 
elaboration  of  hi.-  eonci'ption.s,  and  takes  counsel  of  his  fellows  in 
thi'  progre.ss  of  hi.-.  Avoi  k  ;  hero  aro  discus.sed  the  comparative 
advantages  of  differing  modi's  of  study,  the  respective  merits  of 
methods  which  the  .-.chool.-,  of  Homo,  V'enico,  or  IJologna  may  have 
jiraefisi-d  ;  and  thus  lifcome-s  establi.shod  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of 
pnlilii'  ojiinion,  liefore  which  each  member  of  the  community 
■  iTir).  aiTaigned  a  couil  of  aj)])eal  which,  by  the  unwritten  code 
uf  the  gencrid  con.si.ience,  ujdiolds  things  right  and  true.  1  have 
been  told  by  arti.sts  who  have  lived  and  Avorked  in  Dusseldorf, 
th.at  file  .-'..cial  and  jirofessional  intercourse  thus  enjoyed  consti- 
tute.s  no  inconsiderable  jiortion  of  the  adA’antago  of  a  residence 


I  under  the  shadow  of  the  Academy.  Nor  is  the  summary  of  the 
j  Art-operations  in  Dusseldorf  yet  complete.  The  public  gallery  of 
[  the  town,  though  small,  contains  works  of  European  reputation, 
among  which  cannot  be  forgotten  ‘  Tasso  and  the  two  Leonoras,’ 

I  by  Professor  G.  Sohn;  ‘The  Annunciation,’  by  C.  Miiller’; 

1  ‘  Ishmael  and  Hager,’  by  Kohler;  ‘  Peasant  Preaching,’  by  Tide- 
mand  ;  ‘  Gamblers,’  by  Knaus ;  ‘  Tapping  the  Wine  Cask,’  by 
HasencleA'er ;  ‘Sea-shore  in  Tempest,’  by  A.  Achenbach;  and  a 
‘  Landscape,’  of  power  and  intent,  by  Lessing.  An  annual  exhi- 
j  bition  is  hedd  by  the  Dusseldorf  artists  in  their  academy — a  coilec- 
I  tion,  however,_  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  is  inferior 
to  the  exhibitions  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  Among  other 
pictures  which  I  have  seen  in  Dusseldorf,  I  find  a  note  of  commen¬ 
dation  against  a  work  by  A.  Bethel,  known  in  this  country  through 
the  ‘  Dance  of  Death,’  and  analogous  designs  in  the  style  of  Albert 
Durer,  an  artist  of  weird  imagination,  who  died  at  Dusseldorf 
when  years  of  promise  were  ripening  to  maturity.  In  the  town  I 
also  visited  the  commercial  gallery  of  Ed.  Schulte,  where  had 

been  placed  on  view  se- 
A'eral  works  with  which 
the  Dusseldorf  school  was 
more  or  less  identified. 
There  might  be  seen,  by 
Ijessing,  the  first  sketch  for 
the  great  picture,  ‘  Huss  at 
the  Funeral  Pju-e  ;’  also  a 
cartoon,  as  well  as  seve¬ 
ral  carefully  studied  land¬ 
scapes.  There,  likevdse, 
was  a  series  '  of  cartoons 
illustratiAm  of  the  ages  of 
man,  designed  by  Tide- 
mann,  once  a  student  in 
Dusseldorf,  whereunto  the 
artists  of  Scandinavia  re¬ 
sort  for  the  advantage  of 
a  more  thorough  training 
than  can  be  got  in  their 
OAvn  country.  Knaus,  also 
formerly  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  exhibited  one  of  his 
most  reckless  works,  ‘  The 
Thief  in  the  Market,’  re¬ 
dolent  of  riff-raff  character. 
Carl  W.  Hubner,  whose 
studio  I  visited,  a  painter 
prolific  in  scenes  of  do¬ 
mestic  incident,  represent¬ 
ed  (jenre  for  the  tOAvn  of 
his  adoption.  Emanuel 
Leutze,  who  seems  to  have 
diAuded  life  and  talent  be¬ 
tween  Bhineland  and  the 
continent  of  America,  rises 
to  the  higher  level  of  se¬ 
cular  history.  I  have  seen 
his  picture,  ‘  The  Depar¬ 
ture  of  Columbus  for  Ame¬ 
rica,’  also  his  cartoon  for 
Cromwell  and  Milton.’ 
The  picture  was  marred 
by  the  ordinary  defects  of 
the  German  school — cru¬ 
dity  of  colour  and  harsh¬ 
ness  of  outline.  The  car¬ 
toon,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  marks  of  merit  seldom 
lacking  in  that  school — 
care  in  draAving,  and  cha¬ 
racter  in  expression.  By  aid  of  this  enumeration  and  descrip¬ 
tion  the  reader  will  be  able  to  realise  the  spirit  of  the  Art-life, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Art-products,  that  have  rendered  Dusseldorf 
notorious,  both  as  a  school  and  an  emporium. 

But  the  description  would,  indeed,  fall  \'ery  short  of  the  reality, 
did  1  omit  all  mention  of  the  Art-unions,  the  illustrated  books, 
and  the  i-eligious  i)rints,  of  which  Dusseldorf  is  the  jjarent.  The 
Art-union  known  as  the  “  Kunstverein  fur  Bheinland  und  "West¬ 
falen  ”  has  its  local  habitation  within  the  Academy.  I  believe 
this  association  has  given  for  many  years  a  fostering  hand  to 
artists  and  to  Art,  in  pi’oof  whereof  I  cannot  do  better  than  adduce 
the  A’ast  and  elaborate  lino  engraving  from  the  ‘Disputa’  of 
Ba])hael,  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  This 
master-work,  which  bears  the  inscription,  ‘  Joseph  Keller  deline- 
avit  ot  sculpsit,  Dusseldorf,  1857,’  is  a  noble  monument  to  the 
industry  and  the  severe  academic  training  of  the  German  school. 
The  stylo,  as  may  be  suspected,  is  a  little  hard,  and  the  execution 
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wants  the  delicate  harmonies  admired  in  the  handling  of  the 
Italian  engravers. — Perhaps  it  may  here  he  worth  while  just  to 
mention  “  the  Dusseldorf  Ai’t  Album,”  a  serial  which,  as  it  reaches 
this  year  its  fifteenth  annual  issue,  cannot  have  been  wholly  with¬ 
out  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  An  examination  of  the  volume 
now  published  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  the  bias  to  light  or  to 
wi-ong  has  been  paramount.  Of  infinitely  higher  tone  are  the 
publications  of  the  “  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Eeligious  Art,” 


of  which  several  hundred  prints  are  now  before  me.  The  per¬ 
sistency  wherewith  these  plates,  all  bearing  an  unmistakable 
stamp  of  Eoman  Cathobcism,  are  published,  and  that  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  gives  to  the  enterjnise  the  character  of  a  “prepa- 
(/aniht  of  the  faith.”  The  mastei's  I  have  selected  in  illustration 
of  this  article,  Carl  Muller,  Ittenbach,  and  Settegast,  are  laid 
under  contribution.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  artist  who  has 
jilayed  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  modern  school  of  Christian 
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Aj’t,  that  has  not  been  called  upon  to  swell  with  inspiration  this 
pictonal  missionary  enterprise.  In  addition  to  the  names  of 
C.  Muller,  Ittenbach,  and  Settegast,  already  mentioned,  I  find 
taking  part  in  the  movement  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the 
school,  such  as  Overbeck,  Veit,  Piihrich,  W.  Schadow,  Andreas 
MuUer,  Deger,  Schraudolph,  Steinle,  Mosier,  W.  Sohn,  Molitor, 
Elster  Clasen,  Flatz,  and  others.  Snch.  is  the  formidable  phalanx 
pledged  to  the  promulgation  of  that  Ai’t  which  in  Dusseldorf  is 


called  Christian,  but  which  in  Protestant  England  has  been  justly 
deemed  sectarian,  anti-natui’al,  and  anti-rational.  I  speak  thus 
plainly,  to  guard  against  misconception.  The  simple,  earnest, 
humble-minded  Art  which  arose  as  a  still  small  voice  in  Overbeck, 
and  which,  as  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  grew  mightily  in  the 
soil  of  Dusseldorf,  till  it  filled  the  heavens,  this  so-called  Christian 
Art — and  Christian  it  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  high  though  not  a  universal 
sense — this  so-called  religious  school  I  readily  admit  to  be  worthy 
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of  profoimd  respect,  thoiigh  not  of  unqualified  admiration.  Many 
of  the  subjects  tlisseminated  by  the  Dusseldorf  association  are 
grossly  tainted  bj’  superstition,  and  some  of  the  compositions  rest 
on  assumptions  which  modern  criticism  has  wholly  refuted. 
Yet,  notwithstanchng  such  errors,  which,  to  rational  minds,  are 
repellent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  these  works  of  the  Dusseldorf 
lirvp<i<ianda  a  lai’ge  measure  of  pictorial  merit  and  spiritual 

1  unction.  In  subsequent  papers,  which  will  treat  of  the  naturalistic 

and  rationalistic  branch  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  I  shall  hope  to 
show  that  there  may  yet  exist  a  religious  school,  which,  unlike  to 

1  the  *Vrt  identified  with  the  Eomish  Church,  shall  rest  on  a  basis 

'  sane  as  reason,  and  sound  as  nature. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  masters  and  works 
'  selected  in  illustration  of  this  article.  Gael  MiiLLEii  bears  a  sur- 

1  name  often  recau-ring  in  the  annals  of  })aiuting.  Professor  Miiller 

cUscovered  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty-three  artists  of 

1  the  name  of  Muller  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Dictionary.  Of 

these,  Carl  Muller,  of  Dusseldorf,  with  perhaps  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Louis  Muller,  of  Paris,  is  the  most  famous.  The 
German  painter  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  in  the  year  1818.  Ilis 
first  instruction  he  received  from  his  father,  the  director  of  the 
Gallery.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  is  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  of 
Dusseldorf,  luider  the  eye  of  Professor  Sohn ;  four  years  later,  he 
visits  Italy ;  and  at  the  ago  of  forty  he  is  himself  a  professor  in  the 
academy  wherein,  while  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  had  worked  as 
a  student.  His  pictm’es,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  are  numerous.  Of 
the  foimer,  a  composition  extensively  known  by  engravings,  is  ‘  The 
Annunciation,'  in  the  Gallery  of  Dusseldorf,  a  rejilica  of  which 
was,  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Exhibition  Universelle  of  Paris.  This 
work  may  be  quoted  in  jii’oof  of  the  non-natural  sense  which 
Dusseldfirf  artists  put  upon  Scripture  texts.  The  subject  is 
treated  less  as  an  event  than  as  a  mystery.  The  Virgin  is  seen, 
not  as  she  was  on  earth,  but  as  fond  imagination  would  love  to 
picture  her.  She  receives  the  heavenly  visitant  while  on  her 
knees  in  prayer.  She  is  dressed  in  no  homely  garb,  but  in  a  robe 
befitting  a  princess  who  shall  reign  queen  of  heaven.  The  lloor 
has  been  cleanly  swept,  as  for  an  angel’s  coming,  and  Gabriel 
enters,  docked  in  wings  of  green  tipped  with  gold.  On  the  whole, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  non-natural  treatment,  when  not 
pushed  to  actual  absmdity,  best  attains  to  the  elevation  and 
purity  which  can  alone  exalt  sacred  ^\.rt  above  the  level  of 
secularity.  Carl  Midler’s  chief  fresco  paintings  are  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Apollinarius,  at  Pemagen,  and  these  are  beyond  question 
choice.  Like  other  of  the  Dusseldorf  ailists,  Midler  has  executed 
for  tlic  engi-aver  drawings  which  the  Art-unions  of  the  Father- 
land  have  disseminated  among  the  faithful.  Of  such  designs  is 
‘The  Last  Sri’PEi;,’  which  serves  as  onr  illustration.  This 
subject,  rightly  deemed,  next  to  ‘The  Crucifixion,’  the  most 
momentous  in  the  entire  range  of  Christian  Art,  has  received 
emjihatic  ti'eatment  by  Giotto,  Leonardo,  and  other  artists, 
medi;oval  and  modern.  By  some  of  these  painters  the  theme  is 

1  regarded  as  a  historic  scene ;  by  other’s  it  is  accepted  as  merely 

t  j-pical  of  the  institrrtion  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  plate  before 
us  betokens  the  distribution  of  spiritual  food,  the  breaking  of  the 
broad,  and  the  giving  thanks  for  the  errp  as  “the  blood  of  the 
Yew  I’estament,  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  A 
picture  sucli  as  this  is  too  perspicuorrs  to  stand  in  need  of  mrrch 
explanation  ;  nevei  thelcss,  a  word  of  comment  may  lead  to  the 
better  ajjpreciation  of  the  artist’s  intent.  It  is  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  Midler,  to  gain  concentration  and  to  add  to  picture.sqrre 
variety  in  the  grouping,  has  discarded  the  formality  of  a  long 
tabh-,  for  which  innovation  ho  may  claim  as  jireccdeirt  the  oldest 

1  versions  of  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while  Ijeonardo 
chose  the  earlier  moment  designated  by  the  words  “  Verily,  verily, 

I  1  -ay  unto  you,  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,”  Aliiller  takes  the 

closing  solemnity  and  tragedy.  In  the  composition  of  Leonardo, 
the  -aerament  is  not  yet  administered,  and  .Judas  is  still  at  the 
tfible.  In  the  ])icture  before  us  the  sop  has  boon  given,  and  Hatan 
,  enters  into  the  son  of  Simon.  l'’urthormoro,  while  Jjeonardo  was 

!  content  with  the  mere  historic  event  of  twelve  ajiostlos  seated  on  one 

dde  the  table,  .Midler,  evidentlj' wishing  to  signify  a  sacrament, 
ha  thrown  two  diseijiles  on  their  knees,  and  others  are  studiously 
po.sed  in  attitude  of  adoration.  'I’liis  forced  expression  of  devotion 

1  is,  I  think,  as  often  with  the  Dusseldorf  school,  pushed  too  far; 

1  that  is,  beyoml  nature,  and  even  out  of  the  reach  of  grace,  into  the 
false  n-gion  of  affectation.  Apo.stles,  as  painted  in  Dusseldorf,  are 
righteous  overmuch;  becoming  saints,  they  cease  to  be  men. 
That  Muller’s  treatment,  however,  escapes  extravagance,  maybe 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  very  composition  has  bemi  adopted 
for  a  painted  window  at  the  east  end  of  a  Unitaiian  chapel  in 
Clifton.  This  application  shows  Dusseldori'  Art  to  bo  more 
universal  and  less  sectarian  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Fuax/,  rrTEMtAr’U,  the  painter  of  ‘  Ciieist  and  the  Doctoks,’ 
which  we  engTavr-,  was  bom  at  K'bnigswinter,  in  the  year  181.‘3.  Like 
many  of  the  young  artists  of  his  day  and  generation,  ho  fell  under 
the  instniction  of  1  ’rofes.sor  Schadow,  in  1  luisseldorf.  lie  afterwards 

joined  Ernst  Deger,  Andreas  and  Carl  Muller,  in  a  journey  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany,  he  and  his  friends  commenced 
painting  some  frescoes  in  the  Ehine  Church  at  Eemagen.  ‘  Christ 

AHD  the  Doctors  ’  is  one  of  thesejfrescoes.  At  a  glance  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  the  composition  has  the  symmetric  balance  in  its 
component  parts  which  the  exigencies  of  architectiu’e  prescribe. 
What  is  meant  by  this  architectonic  manner  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  its  contrast— the  essentially  picturesque  treatment  adopted 
by  Holman  Hunt.  The  Geiman  artist,  moreover,  has  preserved 
breadth  and  simplicity,  which  come  in  further  contrast  to  the 
scattered  detail  introduced  by  the  English  painter ;  an  elaboration 
that,  whether  a  merit  or  defect,  lies,  at  all  events,  wholly  beyond 
the  intent  and  resource  of  mural  and  monumental  Art.  One  more 
point  we  will  raise,  and  then  sufficient  has  been  said  of  this  cha-  i 
racteristic  woi’k  in  the  school  of  Dusseldorf.  ‘  Chi’ist  teaching  in 
the  Temple  ’  has  been  adopted  by  some  artists  as  an  incident  in 
the  ‘  life  of  the  Eedeemer,  by  others  as  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the 
Madonna.  In  the  former  case,  Christ  is  the  central  figure ;  in  the  ; 
latter,  the  Virgin  becomes  more  conspicuous.  Looking  at  the 
design  of  Ittenbach,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  liis  purpose.  The 
infant  Christ  is  the  focus  of  the  surrounding  figui’es.  Mary  and 
Joseph  are  but  episodes.  This  design  is  one  proof  among  many 
others  that  the  school  of  Dusseldorf  is  eminently  learned  in  the 
science  of  composition. 

Joseph  Settegast  was  born  at  Coblenz  in  1813 — the  same 
year,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  Ittenbach  came  into  the  world 
at  Konigswinter.  Settegast  made  his  first  studies  in  Dusseldorf ; 
but  seeking  for  an  atmosphere  more  densely  religious,  it  appears 
that  he  formed  alliance  with  Philip  Veit,  then  in  Frankfort.  Sub¬ 
sequently  we  find  him  in  Eome  about  the  time  when  Ittenbach 
and  the  brothers  Carl  and  Andreas  Muller  are  in  Italy.  And  then 
again  he  returns  to  Dusseldorf  for  the  purpose  of  painting  frescoes 
in  that  town.  These  pictures,  the  ‘  Immaculate  Virgin,’  and  the 
‘  Crucifixion,’  in  the  Maximilian  Church,  obtained  for  him  uni¬ 
versal  recognition.  Beyond  such  works,  and  the  early  lessons  he 
received  iir  the  Academy,  Settegast’s  connection  •with  Dusseldorf 
does  not  appear  to  be  intimate.  His  style,  however,  is  expressly 
that  of  the  Dusseldorf  school,  and  his  designs  are  adopted  and 
engraved  by  the  Dusseldorf  Association  for  the  Promulgation  of 
Eeligious  Art.  The  position  to  which  this  painter  is  entitled  will  be 
seen  from  the  picture  we  engrave,'  The  Ascexsioh  of  Our  Lord,’ 
certainly  one  of  the  most  impressive  among  the  very  many  render¬ 
ings  of  the  glorious  theme,  which  is  the  seal  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian’s  faith.  This  subject  is  sometimes  included  in  the  Life 
of  the  Madonna,  as  the  seventh  and  last  of  her  sorrows.  More 
expressly,  however,  it  comes  as  the  final  scene  in  the  Passion  and 
Death  of  the  Eedeemer.  The  event  has  been  overlaid  and  encum¬ 
bered  by  Perugino  and  others  with  a  multitude  of  accessories.  The 
composition  of  Settegast  is  to  be  applauded  for  its  simplicity.  The 
secret  upon  which  this  picture  is  put  together  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  Apostles  and  the  Holy  Women  are  grouped  in  a  circle  :  space 
and  isolation  are  thus  obtained  for  the  principal  figure  in  ascension. 

The  calmness  and  the  benignity  of  Christ  as  He  is  received  into 
heaven,  lifted  up  by  power  divine  into  the  radiant  sky,  are  traits 
nobly  conceived.  This  central  figure  gently  floating  upwards  finds 
effective  contrast  in  the  eagle  swoop  of  the  two  angels  downwards. 

The  lines  of  composition  are  ingeniously  thrown  together. 

The  Ehine  Chapel  at  Eemagen,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  is  the  best  summary  of  the  Art  of  Dusseldorf  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Like  the  Giotto  Chapel  in  Padua,  and 
the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Eome,  this  church  on  the  Ehine  is  completely 
covered  with  frescoes,  and  as  in  all  similar  interiors,  so  here  like¬ 
wise,  the  power  of  the  architect  has  been  made  subservient  to  the 
prow^ess  of  the  painter.  This  small  German  chapel  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  gallery  to  the  school  of  Dusseldorf,  wherein 
the  studious  works  of  Carl  Muller,  Ittenbach,  Deger,  and  Andi-eas 
Muller  are  seen  to  best  advantage.  The  work  is  a  little  gem.  I 
hardly  know  of  another  painted  chamber  with  which  it  can  com¬ 
pare  for  sweet  sentiment  of  beauty  akin  to  devotion,  and  for  sensi¬ 
tive  harmony  of  colour  attuned  to  musical  chords.  That  there  is 
in  the  soft  effusion  of  this  emotional  Ai’t  some  satiety,  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  best  know  what  are  the  banes  and 
the  blots  of  the  Dusseldorf  school.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  beauty  in  its  spirit-purity  has  never  gained 
more  devout  expression  than  among  these  modern  Christian 
painters.  I  hai’o  compared  this  church  at  Eemagen  with  the 
chapel  at  Padua,  and  the  chamber  in  the  Vatican.  The  work  of 
Giotto  is  simple  and  elementary  :  Art  is  there  in  its  cradle.  The 
compositions  of  the  modern  German  painters,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  elaborate  and  ornate  :  painting  is  here  seen  in  the  maturity  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Again,  turning  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Vatican,  Michael  Angelo  in  giant  strength  creates  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  while  in  the  church  at  Eemagen,  Muller,  Ittenbach, 
and  others  carcfuUy  compile  pretty  pictui'es.  History  thus  teaches 
the  merit,  and  .shows  us  the  measui’e,  of  the  Dusseldorf  school. 

J.  Beavingtoh  Atkinson. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FIAGER-RIUGS. 

Chapter  III. — Modeeh  Eings. 
Peesohs  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  era 
of  Queen  Anne  as  an  “  old  time,”  and  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  profoundly  ancient, 
may  be  startled  at  our  calling  the  reign  of 
her  grandfather  a  modern  time ;  they  must 
be  reminded  that  the  ])eriod  known  as 
mediaeval  commences  with  the  fall  of  an¬ 
cient  Eome  under  the  Gothic  invasion,  and 
concludes  vnth  the  capture  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  The  modern 
era  therefore  commences  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

As  private  wealth  increased,  finger-rings 
became  much  more  ornamental ;  to  the  art 
which  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  devoted 
to  them,  was  added  that  of  the  engraver 
and  enameller.  Fig.  1,  from  the  Londes- 
borough  collection,  is  decorated  with  floral 
ornament,  engraved  and  filled  with  green 
and  red  enamel  colours.  The  effect  on  the 
gold  is  extremely  pleasing,  having  a  certain 
quaint  sumptuousness  peculiarly  its  own. 
Fig.  2  is  a  fine  specimen,  from  the  same 


Firj.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


collection,  of  a  signet-ring,  bearing  ‘  ‘  a 
merchant’s  mark  ”  upon  its  face.  These 
marks  varied  with  every  owner,  and  were  as 
peculiar  to  himself  as  is  the  modern  auto¬ 
graph  ;  they  were  a  combination  of  initials 
or  letter-like  devices,  frequently  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  or  a  conventional  sign,  believed 
to  represent  the  sails  of  a  sliip,  in  allusion 
to  their  trading  vessels.  The  marks  were 
placed  upon  the  bales  of  merchandise,  and 
were  constantly  used  where  the  coat-armour 
or  badge  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  en¬ 
titled  to  bear  arms  would  be  placed.  The 
authority  vested  in  such  merchants’  rings  is 
curiously  illustrated  in  one  of  the  historical 
plays  on  the  life  and  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  quaint  title,  “If  you 
Imow  not  me,  you  know  nobody.”  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  great  London  mer¬ 
chant,  is  one  of  the  i>rincipal  characters, 
and  in  a  scene,  where  he  is  absent  from 
home,  and  in  .sudden  need  of  cash,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “Here,  John,  take  this  seal-ring: 
bid  Timothy  presently  send  me  a  hundred 
pound.”  John  takes  the  ring  to  the  trusty 
Timothy,  saying,  “Here’s  his  seal-ring; 
I  hope  a  sufficient  warrant.”  To  which 
Timothy  replies,  “  Upon  so  good  security, 
John,  I’ll  fit  me  to  deliver  it.”  Another 
merchant,  in  the  same  play,  is  made  to 
obtain  his  wants  by  similar  means  : — 

■  receive  thou  my  seal-ring: 


Bear  it  to  my  factor;  hid  liim  hy  tliat  token 
Sort  thee  out  forty  pounds  wortli  of  such  wares 
As  thou  Shalt  think  most  beneficial.” 

The  custom  must  have  been  common  to  be 
thus  used  in  dramatic  scenes  of  real  life, 
which  the  plainest  audience  would  criticise. 
These  plays  were  produced  in  1606,  and 
serve  to  show  that  the  value  attached  to  a 
seal-ring  descended  from  very  ancient  to 
comparatively  modern  times. 

In  the  Waterton  collection  is  a  massive 
gold  signet-ring,  with  the  rebus  of  the  Wyl- 
mot  family  quaintly  designed  in  the  taste 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  centre  is 
a  tree;  on  one  side  of  it  the  letters  WY, 
and  on  the  other  OT.  Supposing  the  tree 


to  be  an  elm,  the  name  reads  Wy-eZm-ot,  or 
Wylmot. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
religious  figures  were  frequently  engraved 
on  rings.  Fig.  3  represents  a  ring  upon 
which  is  very  delicately  engraved  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  St.  Christopher  bearing  the  Saviour 
on  his  shoulder  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  legendary  history 
of  this  Saint.  The  circle  is  foimed  by  ten 
lozenges,  each  of  which  bears  a  letter  of  the 
inscription,  5JC  horn  rucr.  The  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  was  used  as  an  amulet  against 


Fig.  .3. 
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sudden  death — particulaiiy  by  drowning ; 
for  it  was  popularly  believed  that  no  sudden 
or  molent  death  could  occur  to  any  person 
on  any  day  when  he  had  reverently  looked 
upon  this  saint’s  effigy.  Hence  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  charitable  individuals  to 
place  such  figures  outside  their  houses,  or 
paint  them  on  the  walls.  There  is  a  colossal 
figure  (and  St.  Christopher  was  said  to  have 
been  of  gigantic  structure),  thus  painted, 
beside  the  great  gate  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Treves,  on  the  Moselle. 

The  enameller  and  engraver  were  both 
employed  on  the  ling  Fig.  4,  also  from  the 
Londesborough  collection.  The  hoop  is 
richly  decorated,  vith  quaint  floriated  orna¬ 
ment  cut  upon  its  surface,  and  filled  in 
with  the  black  composition  termed  niello, 
then  extensively  used  by  goldsmiths  in  en¬ 
riching  their  works.  This  beautiful  ring  is 
inscribed  withinside  with  the  motto  nioii  ror 
plc^nr — “my  heart’s  delight”  —  and  was 
doubtless  a  ,</n^e  dl amour. 

Of  the  renowned  queens,  Elizabeth  of 
England  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  interesting 
mementoes  are  preserved  in  the  shape  of 
rings.  Fig.  5  represents  the  gold  signet¬ 
ring  of  Mary,  now  preserved  in  the  British 


Fig.  5. 
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Museum.  Upon  the  face  is  engraved  the 
royal  anus  and  supporters  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  with  the  motto  IN . 
DEFENS,  and  her  initials  M.E.  But  the 
most  curious  portion  of  the  ring  is  the  inner- 
side  of  the  seal,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  where 
a  crowned  monogram  is  engraved,  which 
might  have  been  an  unsolved  enigma,  but 
for  the  existence  in  our  State  Paper  Office 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  she  has  drawn  this 
identical  monogram  after  signing  her  name. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  first  traced  out  this 
curious  history,  says,  “  It  is  clearly  formed 
of  the  letters  M  and  A  (for  Mary  and 
Albany),  and  gives  countenance  to  the 
opinion  that  the  written  monogram  was 
intended  for  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  to 
study ;  the  subsequent  creation  of  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Albany  in  Lord  Darnley  ulti¬ 
mately  opening  their  eyes  to  the  enigma.” 


Elizabeth’s  intense  dislike  to  the  Darnley 
mari'iage  is  well  known,  as  she  endeavoured 
to  force  Mary  into  a  match  with  one  of  hcr 
own  favourites,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  Watei'ton  collection  boasts  a  gem 
of  no  infei'ior  interest  in  connection  with 
this  unhappy  marriage.  It  is  the  ring  of 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  husband  to  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots.  On  the  bezel  it  bears  the 
two  initials  M.H.  united  by  a  lover’s  knot, 
and  wthin  the  hoop  the  name  engraved  of 
HENEI .  L  .  DARNLEY,  and  the  year  of 
the  marriage,  1565.  The  cut.  Fig.  6,  shows 
the  face  of  the  ring  with  the  initials ;  below 
is  engraved  a  fac-simile  of  the  interior  of 
the  ring  as  a  jilane  sui'face. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  history,  and  that  of  her 
imfortrmate  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
has  a  tragic  story  connected  with  a  ring. 
The  narrative  is  popularly  known,  and  may 
be  briefly  told.  It  is  said  that  the  queen,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  most  passionately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  earl,  gave  him  a  ring,  with  the 
assurance  that  she  would  pardon  any  fault 
with  which  he  might  be  accused  when  ho 
should  return  that  pledge.  Long  after  this, 
when  he  was  condemned  for  treason,  she 
expected  to  receive  this  token,  and  was 
prepared  to  have  granted  the  promised  par¬ 
don.  It  came  not.  The  queen  was  con¬ 
firmed  ill  the  belief  that  he  had  ceased  to 
cai-e  for  her,  and  pride  and  jealousy  con¬ 
signed  him  to  the  death  of  a  ti'aitor.  But 
the  earl  had,  in  the  last  extremity  of  despair, 
entrusted  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  wnfe  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
an  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  who 
forbade  his  wife  to  take  any  proceedings  in 
the  matter,  but  to  conceal  the  trust  entirely, 
and  secrete  the  ring.  When  the  countess 
lay  upon  her  death-bed,  she  sent  for  her 
royal  mistress,  for  the  first  time  told  hei- 
guilt,  “and  humbly  implored  mercy  from 
God  and  forgiveness  from  her  earthly  sove¬ 
reign,  w’ho  did  not  only  refuse  to  give  it, 
but  having  shook  her  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
sent  her,  accompanied  with  most  fearful 
curses,  to  a  higher  tribunal.”  Such  is  the 
avdul  account  of  the  scene  by  Francis 
Osborne.  Dr.  Birch  says  the  words  used  by 
Elizabeth  were,  “God  may  forgive  you, 
but  I  never  can.”  It  was  the  death-blow  to 
the  proud  old  queen,  whose  regret  for  the 
death  of  Essex  could  not  be  quenched  by 
her  pride  and  belief  in  his  ingratitude.  A 
confirmed  melancholy  settled  upon  her ;  she 
died  lonely  and  broken-hearted.  Thus  was 
the  murder  of  Fotheringay  avenged. 

This  ring  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  and  three  views 
of  it  are  here  engraved.  It  is  of  gold,  of 
extremely  delicate  workmanship  through¬ 
out.  A  cameo  head  of  the  queen  is  cut  on 
hard  onyx  and  set  as  its  central  j  ewel ;  the 
execution  of  this  head  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  may  possibly  have  been  the  work 
of  Valerio  Vincentino,  an  Italian  artist  who 


visited  England  and  cut  similar  works  for 
Elizabeth  and  Bui  leigh.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  minute  but  the  most  powerful  of  like¬ 
nesses.  The  hoo}-)  of  the  ring  is  enriched 
with  engraving,  and  the  under-surface  de¬ 
corated  with  floriated  ornament,  relieved  bj^ 
blue  enamel.  It  has  descended  from  Lady 
Frances  Devereux,  Essex’s  daughter,  in 
unbroken  succession  from  mother  and 
daughter,  to  the  jaresent  possessor.  Although 
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the  entii-e  story  has  met  M'ith  disbelievers, 
the  most  sceptical  must  allo-sv  that  whether 
this  be  the  riug  or  not,  it  is  valuable  as  a 
work  of  Art  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

A  ring  possessing  even  greater  claim  to 
notice,  but  depending  for  its  appropriation 
on  its  own  internal  evidence,  is  the  next  on 
our  list.  It  purports  to  be  the  seal-ring  of 
'William  Shakespeare,  and  was  found  March 
16,  ISIO,  by  a  laboui'er’s  -wnfe,  in  the  mill 


close  adjoining  Stratford-on-Avon  church¬ 
yard.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  E. 
E.  'Wheler,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  the  tovm ; 
and  his  sister,  at  his  death,  i:)resented  it  to 
the  museum  of  ShakesjDerian  relics  formed 
in  the  birthplace  of  the  poet.  It  is  of  gold, 
weighing  12  dwts;  having  the  initials  W.  S. 
braced  together  by  a  tasselled  cord;  the 
only  other  ornament  upon  the  ring  being  a 
band  of  jiellets  and  lines  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bezel. 

Is  it  Shakespeare’s?  It  is  evidently  a 
gentleman's  ring,  and  of  the  poet’s  era.  It 
is  just  such  a  ring  as  a  man  in  his  station 
would  fittingly  wear — gentlemanly,  but  not 
pretentious.  There  was  but  one  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  small  town  of  Stratford  at  that 
time  to  whom  the  same  initials  belonged. 
This  was  one  'Williain  Smith,  but  his  seal  is 
attached  to  several  documents  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  coi’poration  and  is 
totally  different.*  Mr.  Ilalliwell,  in  his  Life 
of  Shakespeare,  observes  that  “little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  this  ring  belonged  to 
the  ])00t,  and  it  is,  probably,  the  one  he  lost 
before  his  death,  and  was  not  to  be  foimd 
when  his  will  was  executed,  the  word  hand 
being  substituted  for  seed  in  the  original 
copy  of  that  docrunent.”! 

In  the  great  poet’s  will,  five  of  his  friends 
have  bequests  of  mcmoiial  rings.  Two  are 
his  townsmen,  Ilamlett  Sadler  and  'William 
Eaj'iioldes,  who  each  have  twenty-six  shil¬ 
lings  and  cightpence  left  theni  “to  buy 
them  ringes;”  the  other  three  being  the 
actors  (“my  fellows,”  as  he  aflcctionately 
tei-ms  them)  John  lleminge,  Eichard  Bur¬ 
bage,  and  lleniy  Condell,:}:  each  of  whom 
has  a  similar  sum. 

Eings  were  at  this  time  an  almo.st  neces¬ 
sary  jiart  of  the  fit-out  of  a  gentleman  ; 
thev  indicated  rank  and  character  by  their 
style  or  their  devices.  Hence  the  wills  and 
inventones  of  the  era  abound  with  notices 
of  i-ings,  nianj-  persons  wearing  them  in 
profusion,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  portraits 
jiainted  at  this  time.  The  flermans  par- 
ticnil.arh'  delighted  in  Ihem,  and  wore  them 
ujK)n  many  fingei’s,  andujion  different  joints 
of  the  lingers,  the  forefinger  especially  ;  a 
whimsical  custom  still  kept  by  their  de¬ 
scendants.  The  ladies  even  wr(;afhed  them 
in  file  liands  of  their  head-dresses.  Eabolais 
in  hi;  renowned  romance  speaks  of  the  rings 


•  He  wn.«  n  (Ir.Tj  fT:  iiixl  hi:  hmt  .’i  dcvifiMipoii  it 

rrin*i»liiii;  of  ti  akiill  w  iili  n  liom-  in  the  month ;  llic  lotters 
\  W.  s.  nro  iimlor  it,  .md  von-  Mnnll.  This  rint'  wiw  most 
i  I't  -  -  *  ^'f  silvor.  ft  i'  nnlikoly  llmf  u  Htinil]  tnnior  liko 

!  smilti  shoiihl  woiir  n  lie.-ivy  gold  ring,  like  this  which  chiims 

to  lie  Shiiko«iH‘firo's, 

t  Tlio  :  .including  worris  of  the  will  are— “in  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  |int  niy  scale,’’  the  last  word  being 
dn.  k  through  w  ith  a  js-n,  and  )>nnd  snl.alitnted. 

:  I  lleminge  w:islheoldstnge-inHnnger.who,likeShake- 

,  •  are,  le-.  ame  verj- wealthy  by  the  jirofc-rion.  linrb.age 
w-ioi  the  great  tragedian,  the  iiarrii-k  of  the  Klizahethan 
«tiioe.  and  the  original  is-rformer  of  Kiehanl  III.  Condi'll 
w  --  a  -  .aneilian.  mrt-proiTietor  of  the  Ulol.e  llieatre;  it  is 
to  him  •i'l  lleminge  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete 
edition  of  .Sh.akesistare’s  works,  the  folio  of  162:!. 


Gargautua  wore  because  his  father  desired 
him  to  “renew  that  ancient  mark  of 
nobility.”  On  the  forefinger  of  his  left 
hand  he  had  a  gold  ring,  set  with  a  large 
carbuncle  ;  and  on  the  middle  linger  one  of 
mixed  metal,  then  usually  made  by  alche¬ 
mists.  On  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  he  had  “  a  ring  made  spire-wise, 
v'herein  was  set  a  perfect  balew  ruby,  a 
pointed  diamond,  and  a  Physon  emerald  of 
inestimable  value.” 

Italy  now  fiumished  the  most  splendid  and 
tasteful  jewellery  ;  the  workmen  of  Venice 
exceeding  aU  others.  The  Londesborough 
collection  supjilies  us  with  a  graceful  ex¬ 
ample,  Eig.  9.  The  claws  support  the  setting 
of  a  sharply-pointed  pyramidal  diamond, 
such  as  was  then  coveted  for  ’wi’iting  on 
glass.  It  was  with  a  similar  ring  Ealeigh 
wrote  the  words  on  the  window-pane — “Eain 
would  I  rise,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall” — to 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

which  Queen  Elizabeth  added,  “If  thy  heart 
fail  thee  do  not  rise  at  all;”  an  implied 
encouragement  which  led  him  on  to  fortune. 

In  Burgon’s  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
is  engraved  the  wedding  ring  of  that 
eminent  merchant-prince.  “It  opens  hori¬ 
zontally,  thus  forming  two  rings,  which  are 
nevertheless  linked  together,  and  respec¬ 
tively  inscribed  on  the  inner  side  with  a 
Scripture  posy.  Quod  Dens  conjunxit  is  en¬ 
graved  on  one  haE,  and  Homo  non  seperet 
on  the  other.”  It  is  here  copied,  Eig.  10. 

In  Ben  Jonson’s comedy,  “The  Magnetic 
Lady,”  the  parson  compelled  to  form  a 
hasty  wedding  asks — 

“Have  you  a  wedding  ring?” 

To  wliich  he  receives  as  answer — ■ 

“Ay,  and  a  posie : 

Annidus  hie  nobis,  quod  sic  uterque,  dabit.^’’ 

He  at  once  exclaims — 

“ - Good ! 

This  ring  v:ill  give  you  what  you  both  desire. 

I’ll  make  the  whole  house  chant  it,  and  the  parish.” 

Such  rings  were  known  as  Gimmel  or 
Gimmal  rings,  the  word  being  derived  from 
the  Italian  gemelli,  twins.  The  two  making 
one,  and  though  separate,  undivisible, 
peculiarly  fitted  them  for  wedding  rings. 
Their  structure  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  very  fine  specimen  in  the  Londes¬ 
borough  collection,  Eig.  1 1 .  The  ring,  as 


Fig.  11. 


clo.sed  and  worn  on  the  finger,  is  shown  in  the 
up])eniiost  figure.  It  is  set  with  sapiihiro 
and  amethyst,  the  elaborate  and  beautiful 
design  enriched  by  coloured  enamels.  The 


lower  figure  shows  the  ring  parted,  display¬ 
ing  the  inscription  on  the  fiat  side  of  each 
section,  which  is  also  eni’iched  by  engraving 
and  niello. 

Dryden,  in  his  play  of  “Don  Sebastian,” 
describes  such  a  ring : — 

“  A  curious  artist  wrought  them 

With  .joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived  ; 

Yet  they  are  both  each  other’s  counterpart. 

(Her  part  had  Juan  inscribed,  and  his  had  Zaida . 

You  know  those  names  were  theirs),  and  in  the  midst 

A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed. 

Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  Rings  inclosed 

Fit  not  each  other,  I  have  forged  this  lie ; 

But  if  they  .join,  we  must  for  ever  part.” 

A  comidete  illustration  of  this  passage  of 
the  poet  is  afforded  by  our  next  example 
from  the  same  collection.  It  also  Illustrates 


Dr  Nares’  remark  that  “Gimmal  rings, 
though  originally  double,  were  by  a  further 
refinement  made  triple,  or  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  ;  yet  the  name  remained  un¬ 
changed.”  So  Herrick; — 

“Thou  sent’st  to  me  a  true  love  knot ;  but  I 
Return  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  implj' 

Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  trijjle  tye.” 

This  ring  is  shown  as  it  appears  when 
closed.  It  parts  into  three  hoops,  secured  on 
a  small  pivot,  as  seen  below;  the  toothed 
edge  of  the  central  hoop,  forming  an  orna¬ 
mental  centre  to  the  hoop  of  the  ring,  and 
hawng  two  hearts  in  the  middle ;  a  hand  is 
affixed  to  the  side  of  the  upper  and  lower 
hoop;  the  fingers  slightly  raised,  so  that 
when  the  heojis  are  brought  together,  they 
link  in  each  other,  and  close  over  the  hearts, 
secui’ing  all  firmly. 

A  mechanical  ring  of  still  greater  mystic 
significance  is  shown,  Eig.  13,  and  is  one 


of  the  most  cui’ious  of  the  Londesborough 
series.  The  outside  of  the  hoop  is  perfectly 
plain,  and  is  set  with  a  ruby  and  amethyst. 
Upon  pressing  these  stones,  a  spring  opens, 
and  discovers  the  surface  covered  with 
magical  signs  and  names  of  spii-its ;  among 
them  Asmodiel,  Nachiel,  and  Zamiel  occm’, 
a  similar  series  occupying  the  interior  of  the 
hoo)!.  Such  a  ring  might  be  worn  without 
suspicion  of  its  true  import,  looking  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  but  fraught  with  unholy 
meaning.  It  was  probably  constructed  for 
some  German  mystic  philosoiiher,  at  a  time 
when  students,  like  Faust,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fortune  to  occult  sciences, 
believing  in  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  jiower  given  to  man 
to  control  the  unseen  world  of  spirits. 

Wo  close  our  review  of  the  art  of  ring¬ 
making  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  two 
very  bcautEul  examirles.  Eig.  14,  from  the 
Londesborough  coEection,  has  a  ruby  in  a 
very  tall  sotting,  enriched  by  enamel.  The 
sides  of  the  hoop  are  highly  decorated  ’with 


flowers  and  scroll  ornament,  also  richly 
enamelled.  The  Waterton  collection  gives 
ns  Fig.  15,  a  gold  enamelled  ring,  set  noth 
a  large  tui’quoise  in  the  centre,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  six  raised  garnets.  This  ring  is 


stated  to  have  subsequently  belonged  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
cypher  is  upon  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  end  this  portion 
of  our  history  without  a  reference  to  the 
simple,  but  most  important,  ‘  ‘  plain  gold 
ring”  of  matrimony.  It  was  at  this  time 
almost  universally  inscribed  with  a  “posy” 
of  one  or  two  lines  of  rhyme.  Two  speci¬ 
mens  are  here  engraved.  Fig.  16  is  formed 


Fig.  16.  Fig  17. 

like  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
with  the  buckle  in  front,  and  the  motto  of 
the  Order  outside  the  hoop  ;  withinside  are 
the  words  “  I’ll  win  and  wear  you.”  The 
ordinary  form  of  ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  17, 
and  is  inscribed  “Let  Likinge  laste.”  They 
were  invariably  inscribed  tvi'thmside  the 
hoop.  Thus  Lyly,  in  his  “Euphues,”  1597, 
addressing  the  ladies,  hopes  they  will  favour 
his  work,  “writing  their  judgments  as 
you  do  the  posies  in  yoiu  rings,  which  are 
always  next  to  the  finger,  not  to  be  seen  of 
him  that  holdeth  you  by  the  hand,  and  yet 
known  by  you  that  wear  them  on  your 
hands.”  Such  jingling  rhjnnes' were  in 
great  request,  and  exerted  the  ingenuity  of 
poetasters  and  small  wits.  In  1624,  a  small 
collection  of  them  was  printed,  with  the 
quaint  title,  “Love’s  Garland;  or  ^^osies 
for  rings,  handkerchiefs,  and  gloves,  and 
such  pretty  tokens  that  lovers  send  their 
loves.”  They  are  generally  in  double,  seldom 
in  triple  lines  of  rhjune.  The  Eev.  E. 
Brooke,  of  Gateforth  House,  Selby,  has 
presented  a  curious  collection  of  such  rings 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
six  following  posies  are  selected  from  this 
series,  as  they  are  good  examples  of  the 
average  inspirations  of  ring-poets  : — 

“Seitlie  God  hath  wi'oiight  this  choice  in  thee, 

So  frame  thyselfe  to  comfourth  mee.’’ 

“United  hearts  death  only  parts.” 

“Let  us  share  in  joy  and  care.” 

“A  faithful!  wife  preserveth  life.” 

“As  God  decreed  so  we  agreed.” 

“Love  and  live  happily.” 

The  custom  of  thus  inscribing  rings  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Hr.  John  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1753,  that  he  inscribed 
his  fourth  wife’s  ring  with  these  words : — 

“  If  I  survive 

I’ll  make  them  five.” 

Horace  Walpole  says — “  My  Lady  Eoch- 
ford  desired  me  t’other  day  to  give  her  a 
motto  for  a  ruby  ring.”  At  that  time  posies 
were  not  confined  to  wedding  rings. 

F.  W.  Faieholt. 
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THE  AECHITECTEEAL  MHSEHM. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  met,  with  their  president, 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  in  the  chair,  to  distribute 
the  prizes  offered  last  year  for  excellence  in 
certain  kinds  of  Art-workman.ship.  The  awards 
were — For  Silver- JFork,  £10  to  Hemy  "White- 
house,  jnn. ;  5  guineas  to  Septimus  Beresford ; 
an  extra  prize  of  3  guineas  to  G.  J.  Langley ; 
and  an  extra  prize  of  1  guinea  and  a  book  to 
Walter  Stainson ;  for  Transparent  Enamels,  SJl 
to  H.  de  Koningh,  and  £3  to  Fred.  Lowe ;  for 
Opaque  Enamels,  £10  to  Alfred  Gray;  and  for 
Chinese  Cloisonne  Encanels,  an  extra  prize  of  a 
book  to  H.  de  Koningh. 

Prior  to  the  distribution  being  made,  Mr.  Hope 
delivered  an  address  on  “  The  People’s  Share  in 
Art.”  In  discus.sing  the  subject,  he  remarked, 
that  he  would  deal  with  it  not  so  much  as  re¬ 
garded  the  advancement  or  trade-profit  of  the 
Art-producer,  as  from  the  j)oint  of  view  in  which 
the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  Art-consumer 
are  concerned.  He  proposed  to  speak  of  the 
people’s  share  in  Ait, — the  share  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  some  of  whom  might  be  able  to  practise 
more  or  less  of  Art,  and  to  do  so  for  their  own 
amusement  and  edification,  and  not  as  their 
calling  in  life.  He  would  place  before  them, 
plainly  and  emphatically,  a  general  test  for  a 
general  qualification  in  Art, — as  not  one  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  indifferent, — one  of  those  things 
which,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  might  or 
might  not  exist  in  a  nation,  but  which  ought  to 
exist  if  the  nation  meant  adequately  to  fulfil  its 
mission  among  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  in 
a  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  point 
of  view.  They  should  first  inquire  how  far  it 
was  desirable  or  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a  people  that  a  general  appreciation  of  Art  should 
be  diffused ;  next,  how  far  it  was  desirable  to¬ 
wards  this  diffusion  of  taste  in  Art  that  facilities 
for  making  acquaintance  with  Art  should  be 
afforded  to  the  general  public.  How  far,  in 
other  words,  should  they  take  steps,  not  only 
that  persons  shonld  appreciate  drawing,  carving, 
and  so  on,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  carvers  and  draughtsmen,  although 
carving  and  drawing  might  never  be  more  to 
them  than  an  amusement,  or,  at  the  outside,  a 
very  temporary  and  occasional  emiffoyment. 
The  qicestion,  “  How  far  ought  education  to  be 
the  education  simply  of  the  eye,  and  not  so  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  memory  and  the  intellect?” 
brought  them  back  to  principles  of  a  deeper  and 
wider  character  than  mere  consideration  of 
artistic  beauty.  It  resolved  at  once  into  that 
great  first  principle  which  all  those  who  studied 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  no  narrow, 
no  bigoted,  or  dry  spirit,  were  united  in  assert¬ 
ing,  namely,  that  for  the  healthy  development  of 
the  mind,  the  imagination,  no  less  than  the 
reason,  must  be  cultivated.  This  is  an  age  in 
which  science  has  made  gigantic  progress,  an 
age  in  which  the  machinery  of  literateme,  so  to 
sijeak — printing,  jommals,  public  speaking — had 
attained  a  position  and  acquired  a  power  such  as 
no  previous  time  furnished  any  instance  of.  All 
these  were,  in  their  way,  antagonistic  to  the 
development  of  the  imagination ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  good  and  right  in  them¬ 
selves. 

After  showing  how  much  the  ordinary  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  day  was  imbued  with  materialism 
rather  than  imagination  and  true  poetical  feeling, 
and  that  our  social  condition  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  this  result, — one  greatly  to  be 
deplored, — Mr.  Hope  proceeded  to  point  out  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of ;  and  that  is, 
to  give  to  the  masses,  vdth  a  free,  liberal,  and 
open  hand,  the  means  of  enjoying,  and  the 
opportunity  of  seeing.  Art ;  give  them,  too,  the 
opportunity  of  learning  such  principles  of  Art  as 
shall  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  merits  or 
recognise  the  demerits  of  the  specimens  of  Art 
brought  before  them.  The  creation  of  a  general 
Art-feeling  was  quite  possible,  and  it  was  called 
for  especially  in  this  day,  when  materialism 
must  be  counteracted  by  cultivated  imagination. 

Mr.  Hope’s  address  throughout  was  of  a  truly 
practical  character,  and  it  ought  to  bear  good 
fruit  in  those  who  listened  to  it. 
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OBITUAET. 

GEOEGE  PATTEN,  A.EA. 

OuE  necrologic  announcements  have  fallen 
greatly  into  arrears  of  late,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  other  matters  on  our  columns. 

The  death  of  this  artist,  the  oldest  Asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and 
w'ho,  duiing  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
held  the  appointment  of  Portrait  Painter  in 
Oldinary  to  his  Eoyal  Highness,  occurred 
in  the  month  of  March.  For  some  few 
years  past  he  re.sided  near  Eoss,  in  Here¬ 
ford, sliire,  but  he  retui’ned  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  not  very  long  ago, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Winchmoro  Hill. 

Mr.  Sandby,  in  his  ‘  ‘  History  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,”  says  Mr.  Patten  was  born  in 
June,  1801.  His  father  was  a  miniature- 
painter,  and  his  son,  being  desii-ous  of  fol- 
lowdng  the  same  profession,  entered  the 
schools  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  to  study,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  In  due  time  he 
commenced  practice,  continuing  to  paint 
miniatui'es  till  the  year  1830.  But  two 
years  iireceding  this  date,  he  determined  to 
qualify  himself  for  painting  life-size  por¬ 
traits  in  oils,  and  accordingly  he  studied  a 
second  time  in  the  schools  of  the  Academy. 
In  1837  Mr.  Patten  went  to  Italy  and  studied 
the  works  of  the  old  Italian  artists  in  Eome, 
Venice,  Parma,  &c. ;  on  his  return  he  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Academy.  He 
afterwards  revisited  Germany,  where,  in 
1840,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  referred  to  already.  Though  the 
name  of  this  artist  w’ill  be  chiefly  known  as 
a  portrait-painter — he  had  constant  commis¬ 
sions  for  works  of  tliis  class  as  presentations 
from  corporate  bodies,  &c. — he  frequently 
exhibited  ideal  and  other  kindred  composi¬ 
tions  ;  such,  for  example,  as  his  ‘  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia,’  ‘Bacchus  and  Ino,’  ‘The 
Passions,’  from  the  well-known  ode  by 
Collins,  ‘The  Madness  of  Hercules,’  ‘Hy¬ 
men  burning  the  Arrows  of  Ciqhd,’  ‘Cupid 
caught  by  the  Graces,’  ‘Flora  and  Zephy- 
rus,’  ‘The  Destruction  of  Idolatry  in 
England,’  ‘Susannah  and  the  Elders,’ 
‘The  Bower  of  Bliss,’  ‘Apollo  discovering 
the  use  of  the  Grape,’  ‘Ajiollo  and  Clytie,’ 
and  ‘  The  youthful  Apollo  jireparing  to 
engage  in  a  musical  Contest  with  Paris,’ 
the  last  of  his  exhibited  works — in  1864. 
Several  of  these  jiictures  are  painted  on  a 
scale  too  largo  for  the  artist’s  powers  to 
carry  out  successfully :  Mr.  Patten  erddently 
aimed  at  Etty’s  manner,  and  though  his 
flesh-painting  of  the  nude,  or  semi-nude 
figui’e,  was  faii'ly  good,  it  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
that  of  Etty.  His  designs  are  not  ■without 
considerable  grace  and  spirit. 

The  only  artist  to  whom  Paganini  sat 
was  Mr.  Patten;  his  portrait  of  the  great 
violinist,  and  his  ‘Dante  in  Inferno,’  were 
the  two  pictui’es  selected  by  the  Academy 
to  reiiresent  the  painter  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  1855. 


ME.  "WILLIAIM  LEE. 

We  have  to  notice  the  death  of  the 
above-named  artist,  which  occiu’red  at  his 
residence  in  the  Euston  Eoad,  on  the  22nd 
of  Januaiy.  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Langham  School, 
and  succeeded  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  office  of 
secretary,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
with  ability  and  assiduity,  till  compelled  to 
resign  by  the  long  and  2-)ainful  disease  that 
terminated  his  life.  Mr.  Lee’s  contributions 
of  English  rustic  and  French  coast  figures, 
both  single  and  in  groups,  were  always 
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attractive  in  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  of 
Water-Coloui’  Painters,  a  society  of  which 
he  was  long  a  member. 


AVGUST  KISS. 

The  death  of  this  sculptor,  whose  colossal 
group  of  the  Amazon  became  such  a  well- 
known  feature  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
ISol,  is  announced  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  2oth  of  March,  at  Berlin.  He  was  a 
native  of  Glciwitz,  and  was  born  in  March, 
1802.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one  ho  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  received  much  assist¬ 
ance  in  Iris  studies  from  Tierck ;  but  in 
1S24  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Bauch,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  considerable  time.  He 
also  stndied  in  the  InstituU  V Industrie,  and 
in  the  Berlin  Academy.  For  the  former 
edifice  Kiss  executed  the  eight  small  groups 
which  ornament  the  fountain  in  the  court, 
from  the  designs  of  Schinkel ;  and  some 
bas-reliefs  in  the  chiu’ch  at  Potsdam  are 
also  his  work  ;  but  he  will  be  principally 
knovm  by  the  noble  group  of  the  Amazon, 
wliicli  he  modelled  so  far  back  as  1S:39.  Of 
his  later  productions  the  most  prominent 
are,  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
a  largo  group, of  ‘  George  and  the  Dragon.’ 

Kiss  had,  for  some  considerable  time, 
held  the  responsible  position  of  Professor 
of  Sculpture  in  the  Berlin  Academy.  His 
decease,  though  not  altogether  unlooked 
for  by  those  who  knew  he  had  long  suffered 
from  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
was  very  sudden :  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed. 


duction  of  the  various  “Annuals”  pub-  j 
lished  by  him.  In  1832  he  undertook  the  , 
engraving  and  publication  of  the  Continental  \ 
Annual,  from  the  drawings  of  Prout,  and  , 
two  years  afterwards  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton’s  “Pilgrims  of  the  Ehine,”  illustrated 
by  his  namesake,  but  not  a  relation — 
D.  Boberts,  B.A.  His  next  illustrated 
work  was  “The  Bhine,”  from  drawings 
by  Birket  Foster,  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bogue.  Many  of  the  etchings  of  these 
beautiful  plates  were  executed  by  himself, 
and  several  of  the  prints  bear  his  name. 
Notwithstanding  the  temptation  which  the 
success  of  these  books  offered  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labours  in  his  own  name,  he 
preferred  devoting  his  time  to  etching,  and 
wars  thus  engaged  on  many  of  the  plates 
engraA'ed  in  our  Jouimal — the  ‘  Lake  of 
Lucerne,’  for  example,  in  the  present 
number — and  on  others  of  larger  size. 

We  understand  that  the  series  ot  plates 
engraved  for  the  Continental  Annual,  and 
the  “  Pilgrims  of  the  Bhine,”  will  be  sold 
with  the  collection  of  works  of  Art  left 
by’Mr.  Boberts,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 


:MR.  'WILLIAM  HUMPHREYS. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  many  years 
ago  in  good  practice  as  a  line-engraver,  is 
announced  as  ha'ving  taken  place  on  the 
21st  of  .January,  at  Villa  Novello,  Genoa, 
whither  he  had  gone,  at  the  in-vitation  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Novello,  in  the  hope 
of  restoiing  his  health,  hlr.  Humphi’eys 
])roduced  numerous  .small  plates  for  “an¬ 
nuals,”  when  these  were  in  fashion,  and 
for  other  illusti  ated  books,  such  as  editions 
of  the  American  poets,  Bryant  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  ])ublished  in  America,  wKere  he 
was  resident  during  many  years,  and  em- 
])lo\'cd  chiefly  upon  engraving  vignettes 
for  bank-notes  and  other  paper  used  in 
commercial  transactions.  He  was  also 
much  engaged  on  similar  w’ork  wdien  he 
retumed  to  England.  The  portrait  of  our 
(fiicen  on  postage  .stamps  -was  cngi-aved  by 
him,  and  likenviso  the  head  of  Washington, 
used  also  :is  a  postage  stamp  by  the  United 
States.  The  most  imijoidant  of  his  “picturc- 
jdates  ”  arc — ‘Sancho  and  the  Duchess,’ 
after  Leslie;  the  ‘  hlagdalcn,’  after  Cor¬ 
reggio’s  celebrated  jiainting  at  I  fresden  ;  the 
‘  Po'|uette,’  and  ‘  Kitty  h'isher,’  after  Bcy- 
nolds;  and  ‘  Young  liambton,’  after  Law¬ 
rence.  Mr.  Ifnmjjhreys  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  and  had  attained  the  ago  of  sevont}'- 
one,  wlien  an  attack  of  ])aralysis  resulted 
in  hi.s  death. 


MIL  i:nWARI)  .TOHX  ROREHTS. 

I  he  name  of  lids  engraver,  'who  died  on 
the  22nd  of  M.arch,  at  tlio  ago  of  sixty- 
■ght,  is  ..-carcely  known  out  of  the  ])ro- 
fe  ^ion  to  whicli  lie  belonged.  Ho  ■v\’as 
rhiefly  ('injiloyod  by  othor  enginvcrs  to  etr.h, 
iheir  ]»]at<.“H,  and  it  was  in  the  execution 
of  -iich  work  that  Mr.  lioberts  ])articn]arly 
excedled  ;  the  elaboratene.ss  and  fidelity  of 
li!  etcliings  rendered  tlie  snbscfjnent  ojiera- 
tion.  of  the  engraver  a  comjiarativcly  easy 
ta  .k. 

Mr.  Bobert.s  commenced  his  career  under 
1b.  be.’  Mr.  Charles  He.ath,  -with  -whom  lie 
r-  -a’l  o  many  years,  a.ssisting  in  the  iiro- 


MR  JOHN  CASSELL. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Cassell,  in  connection 
with  popular  literature,  has  become,  it  has 
been  triily  said,  “  a  household  word  :  ”  as 
the  projector  and  publisher  of  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  which  give  employment 
to  numerous  artists  and  engravers.  His 
death,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  some  notice  in  our 
columns. 

With  little  or  no  scholastic  education, 
and  employed  through  many  years  of  his 
early  life  as  a  hard  “  wmrker”  among  the 
W'oiking  classes,  he  managed,  by  untiring 
energy  and  great  perseverance,  to  raise 
himself  above  his  fellows,  and  acquired  no 
little  popularity  and  influence  by  the  zeal 
with  wliich  he  advocated  the  temperance 
movement.  He  wms,  moreover,  enabled  in 
time  to  engage  in  some  successful  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits ;  and  afterwards  embarked 
in  the  business  of  a  publisher,  and  com¬ 
menced  that  long  catalogue  of  literary 
works  with  wBich  liis  name,  as  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Cassell,  Better,  and 
Galpin,  is  associated,  and  so  extensively 
knowm.  ^Vhat  Charles  Knight  and  Bobert 
and  William  Chambers  have  done  for  the 
middle  classes,  Mr.  Cassell  has  done  for  the 
classes  below  these.  To  enumerate  even  one- 
half  of  the  publications  wBich  have  issued 
from  the  extensive  printing  establishment  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  would  be  to  write  a  longer 
list  than  we  have  space  for.  He  died  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-eight ; 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  effect  much 
good,  and  to  leave  a  name  entitled  to  sin¬ 
cere  respect. 


MR.  THOMAS  GARRETT. 

We  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
death,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  at  the  adv.anccd  age  of  eighty  years. 
The  event,  w’hich  from  our  personal  ac- 
({uaintance  with  Mr.  Garrett  w'e  heard  of 
with  much  regi’ot,  deserves  a  record  in  our 
.Journal,  inasmuch  as  the  ceramic  arts  of 
the  country  :iro  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  jnogress  they  h.ave  made  of  late  j'ears. 
Mr.  Garrett  W'as  long  a  ])artner  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Aldemian  Copeland,  and  upon 
him  devolved,  in  connection  with  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Battam,  the  w'orking,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  artistic  an-angements  of  the 
establishment  in  its  earlier  attempts  to 
unite  true  Art  with  manufacture. 


SELECTED  PICTHBES. 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL, 
ESQ.,  BRADFORD. 

THE  BALLAD  SINGER. 

D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Painter.  J.  Stephenson.  Engraver. 

Lapidaries  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the 
value  of  precious  stones  less  by  their  size 
than  by  the  pmity  and  brilliance  of  their 
colours.  Something  of  the  same  kind  of 
test  must  be  applied  to  pictures  whose  ex¬ 
cellence  consists  not  in  the  extent  of  canvas 
covered  by  the  artist,  nor  in  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  subject-matter  he  places 
upon  it,  but  in  the  masterly  disposition  of 
whatever  he  introduces,  in  the  truth  with 
which  this  is  expressed,  and  in  the  appeal 
that  the  work  makes  to  om’  judgment  and 
feelings  by  the  care,  and  the  knowledge  of 
wBat  is  beautiful  in  Art,  expended  upon  it 
to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  spectator. 
On  these  principles  we  may  pronounce  this 
little  picture  to  be  not  a  wBit  less  worthy 
of  consideration  than  Mi'.  Maclise’s  more 
important  works,  such  as  ‘  The  Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher,’  his  ‘  Bohemian 
Gipsies,’  ‘  Marriage  of  Strongbow,’  ‘  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,’  ‘  The  Vow  of  the  Pea¬ 
cock,’  and  others.  The  ‘  Ballad  Singer  ’  is 
a  woman  with  a  gipsy  style  of  face  ;  .she 
carries  a  half-naked  baby  at  her  back,  and 
on  her  right  arm  a  basket  of  fruit  with 
“  accompaniments,”  the  meaning  of  wkich, 
in  connection  with  her  professed  avocation, 
if  it  be  that  of  a  wandering  vocalist,  is  not 
vei-y  clear;  stiB  the  a2iples  have  afforded 
the  painter  an  opiiortunity  of  putting  in  a 
few  touches  of  brilliant  colo'ui’ing.  She  has 
entered  the  front  garden  of  a  wayside  cot¬ 
tage,  and  is  presumed  to  be  serenading  its 
inmates  with  a  song,  the  words  of  which 
she  holds  in  her  hands  ;  a  redbreast  perched 
on  the  garden  palings  is  evidently  uniting 
his  music  with  that  of  the  ballad  singer. 

The  principal  figure  is  bold  and  free  in 
design,  and  is  richly  coloured ;  exquisite  in 
detail,  and  luxuriant  in  growth,  are  the 
masses  of  lilac  flowers  and  foliage  which 
form  the  chief  background  of  the  picture, 
bringing  into  relief  the  wnman,  whose  cos¬ 
tume  and  adornments,  by  the  way,  seem 
rather  above  one  in  her  position  of  life. 

Ballad  singing,  as  a  'profession,  has  almost, 
if  not  quite,  become  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
modern  taste  and  the  “march  of  intellect” 
have  ruined  the  vocation ;  but  in  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  and  even  later,  baUad 
singers  were  a  kind  of  institution,  and  were 
compelled  to  take  out  a  licence  before  prac¬ 
tising  their  art.  In  the  London  Gazette  of 
Ajiril  13,  1682,  appeared  the  folio-wing 
notice: — “Whereas  Mr.  John  Clarke,  of 
London,  bookseller,  did  rent  of  Charles 
Killigrew,  Esq. ,  the  licensing  of  all  ballad 
singers  for  five  years,  which  time  is  exjnred 
at  Lady-day  next ;  these  are,  therefore,  to 
give  notice  to  all  ballad  singers,  that  they 
take  out  licences  at  the  Office  of  the  Bevels 
at  Whitehall,  for  singing  and  selling  of 
ballads  and  small  books,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom.  And  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  are  besides  desired  to  take  notice  of, 
and  to  suppress  aU  mountebanks,  rope- 
dancers,  prizo-jilayers,  ballad  singers,  and 
such  as  make  show  of  motions  and  strange 
sights,  that  have  not  a  licence,  in  red  and 
black  letters,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
the  said  Charles  Killigrew,  Esq.,  Master  of 
the  Bevels  to  His  Majesty,”  There  are 
some  old  laws  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  re¬ 
pealed  ;  this,  to  some  extent,  is  one  of 
them.  Were  it  in  existence,  our  public 
'  streets  and  jdaces  of  popular  amusement 
!  might  be  freed  from  much  annoyance. 


D.MA.CLISE,  R.A.PIlilX^ 


J.  STEPHENSON.  SGTJ: 


THE  BAEEAB  SIHOEHo 

FROM  THE  COLLEGTIOH  OF  JOUR  MITOHFML,  ES  Q .  BRADFORD . 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE  : 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“History  maybe  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  whicli  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dh.  .JoHXSOJt. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


I ENTLE,  suave,  and  ten¬ 
der,  in  look  and  manner, 
with  very  little  outward 
development  of  power, 
but  with  an  aspect  that 
indicated  a  sensitive  and 
generous  soul,  was  the 
poet,  James  Montgomery — when  I 
knew  him  in  1830.  His  early  as- 
sociateship  with  the  sect  called  the 
“Moravian  Brethren”  had  pro¬ 
bably  given  a  tinge  of  melancholy 
to  his  mind,  for  so  he  always 
seemed  to  me,  and  so,  I  believe,  he 
seemed  to  others. 

It  matters  little  whether  he  was  or  was 


not  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  family, 
whose  name  is  renowned  in  three  kingdoms, 
and  who  “  came  in  with  the  Conqueror;” 
he  had  a  higher  boast,  that  he  was 

“  The  son  of  parents  passed  into  tlie  skies.” 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  small  congregation  of  the 
“  United  (Moravian)  Brethren,”  at  Hwine, 
a  seaport  in  Ayrshire ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1771,  the  poet  was  there  born. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  Irish,  and 
of  Irish  descent.  He  was  himself,  therefore, 
more  than  half  Irish — as  he  said  to  his  friend, 
John  Holland,  having  “  barely  escaped 


being  born  in  Ireland,” — entering  the  world 
a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  his  mother 
at  Irvine,  and  retimning  with  her  to  Ireland 
four  years  and  a  haU‘  after  his  birth.  He 
received  his  earliest  lessons  at  Grace  Hill, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  from  a  genuine 
Irish  schoolmaster — “one  Neddy  McKaf- 
fery,” — and  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
Settlement,  Eulneck,  about  six  miles  from 
Leeds,  his  parents  having  been  removed  to 
the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  as  “missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.”  His  mother  died 
at  Totego  in  1790,  and  his  father  at  Barba¬ 
does  in  1791.  The  mission  was  unfortu¬ 
nate.  The  good  man,  in  his  hopelessness, 
exclaimed,  “Oh  that  I  knew  one  soul  in 
Tobago  truly  concerned  for  his  salvation, 
how  should  I  rejoice!”  They  pursued 
their  vocation,  none  the  less ;  doing,  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  work  of  their  Master, 
amid  privations  and  sufferings,  literally 
unto  death  :  thus  vu’ote  their  poet-son  : — 

“  Beneath  the  lion-star  they  sleep. 

Beyond  the  western  deep  ; 

And  when  the  suu’s  noon-glory  crests  the  waves, 

He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  tlieh-  graves.” 

During  his  long  life,  James  Montgomery 
paid  but  one  visit  to  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  a  Scotchman  ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  was,  as  he  himself  said  he 
had  nearly  been,  an  Hishman ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  native  country  of  a  man  is 
not  deteiTuined  by  the  accident  of  birth ; 
otherwise  some  of  the  most  renowned  Eng¬ 
lishmen  must  be  treated  as  Frenchmen  or 
Spaniards.  A  man  loses  no  cml  rights,  as 
a  British  subject,  by  being  born  in  a  foreign 
state,  nor  does  he  by  such  “  mischance  ”  ac¬ 
quire  any  of  the  privileges  to  which,  as  a 
native  of  such  state,  he  would  be  entitled.* 

In  1830,  when  Mr.  Everett,  one  of  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  biographers,  visited  Grace  Hill,  a 
nephew  and  two  aunts  of  the  poet  were 
“residents  ”  there.  Probably  some  of  the 
family  live  there  still.  Montgomery  him¬ 
self  visited  Grace  Hill  in  1842.  He  had 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  place, 
and  the  several  objects  and  incidents  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it. 

When  Montgomery  visited  Irvine,  where 
he  was  formally  welcomed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  with  the  respect  due  to  one  whose 
genius  and  virtues  had  done  honour  to 
the  Rui’gh,  the  little  chapel  in  which  his 
father  preached  was  no  longer  used  as  a 


sanctuary.  It  then  contained  four  or  five 
looms ;  yet  he  had  a  strong  memory  of 


the  place,  and  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
visit  —  “its  bridge,  its  river,  its  street- 


aspect,  and  its  rural  landscape,  with  sea- 
■*  Maria  Eclgewortli  was  born  at  Bath.  Her  claim  to  be 
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glimpses  betTveeu.”  Ilis  memory  of  Grace 
Hill  -fl-as  necessarily  more  clear  and  strong, 
but  be  had  evidently  no  special  attachment 
to  either.  He  was  indeed,  though  not  in 
fact,  a  native  of  Sheffield. 

Pulneck,  a  few  miles  fi'om  Leeds,  was, 
and  is,  not  only  a  settlement,  but  may  be 
called  a  college  of  the  Moravians.  Mont¬ 
gomery  became  a  scholar  there  in  1777,  the 
design  of  his  parents  being  to  educate  him 
for  the  ministry.  It  must  have  been  a 
dolorous  place,  according  to  the  viUd  de¬ 
scription  of  'William  Ilowitt,  though  others 
have  spoken  of  it  differently.  No  doubt  in 
1777  it  was  far  less  dismal  than  it  is  in 
18(5d,  when  huge  chimneys  stretch  up  to 
the  sky,  clouds  are  intercepted  by  smoke, 
and  a  perpetual  din  of  the  hammer  di’owns 
the  song  of  birds — if  any  remain  to  sing. 

But  in  its  best  time,  little  of  the  more 
striking  aspects  of  beautiful  nature  could 
have  been  without  the  walls ;  w'hile  within, 
the  Fathers  and  “Brethi’en”  sought  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  to  close  the  outer  world  to 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  neophytes.  Such 
a  locality,  and  such  a  system,  would  have 
dried  up  the  living  fountain  that  issued 
from  the  heart  even  of  great  "Wordsworth. 
True,  something  must  be  conceded  to  sys¬ 
tematic  education,  but  a  worse  home  in 
which  to  educate  a  poet  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived.*  Neither  was  Montgomery  much 
better  off  when  in  after  life  his  Parnassus 
was  the  close  street  called  “  Hartshead,”  or 
even  “TheMcmit,”  at  Sheffield — the  world’s 
factoiy  of  steel  and  iron. 

No  doubt,  in  his  poetry,  his  narrow  sec¬ 
tarianism  was  a  serious  trammel.  He 
could  never  give  full  vent  to  fancy  ;  imagi¬ 
nation  was  not  permitted  to  body  forth  the 
fonns  of  things  unknown  ;  inventions  were 
stigmatised  as  falsehoods ;  and  fiction  was 
a  convicted  crime.  The  fine  phrenzy  of 
the  jioet  was,  therefore,  a  sin  against  the 
lirothcrhood  ;  and  themes  in  which  happier 
“makers”  revelled,  were  excluded  from 
entries  in  his  book  of  life.  Montgomery 
was  not  heard  in  protest  against  tliis  un¬ 
toward  fate ;  although  he  does  complain 
that  he  had  been  often  compelled  to  sacri¬ 
fice;  brilliant  fonns  of  expression,  which, 
whatever  admiration  they  may  have  won 
from  many  readers,  were  “  incompatible 
with  Christian  verity.” 

Montgomery’s  promise  of  the  future  w'as 
not  such  as  tf)  justify  the  hopes  of  the 
I  lirectors  at  Fulneck  :  the  ministry  was  not 
to  bo  his  lot.  luttlo  did  the  good  fathers 
foresee  that  the  rejected  was  to  become  a 
mightier  teacher  —  more  powerful  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  hearts  and  minds  of  human- 


IL  Hli.nli  ir-  Htroniiprthan  tliat  tif  .Moiitiionieiy  to  lie  Scot1i.sli ; 
t  .  her  Hinllier  wa.-^  an  hjurli.^liwoinan,  and  she  was  many 
.  'Ml  H  r<-*i'l»*nt  in  Knj/land  iM-t'ore  slie  visited  Jrcland. 
('ii.  i::il  Wi.-j-nian  iin-risely  cirruinstancefl  as  was 
.lain*  M'T  i'jforiier)' :  hi-  ]«in*nts  wen*  Irisli,  ljuf  lie  wa.s 
\>  'jii  II  .’♦pain,  and  ient  to  Kn^^daiid  for  eflncation  when  five 
nid. 

’d*  iiiL"  iii'-.  in  llie  ooiirse  of  a  speifoli  at  a  jmhlic  moot- 
ii  tr.  ij.-lf  tln=  cn-Miark.-: — “It  I  did  not  hwe?  Ireland  f<*r- 
.1  le-nl'i  Im*  a  nv  t  nniiaiural  and  nnLn’atefnl  wredeh  : 

.  ..  /  d  *.f  l>h  d  in  iiiy  vein*  was  ilrawn  fnnn  Ii  ish 

h  *■  !'  ;  '  -th  my  |'arent.‘^  were  Iri.ih,  and  the  first  motion 

'  ‘  •.  le-ai-t  w.:  coinmiinieated  !>y  the  pnl.-'U  of  an  Irish 
n.  Ill 

I  ■•.ony’it  H  Wfjl  to  d«*fennjne  this  point,  and  pnt  a 

M  •  a  e  .;  f-»re  aii  eminent  lawyer  of  Kn^land.  I’hi.s 

hi  <  “If  Iruii  of  Kntdisli  parent.**,  no  matter 

:  A -.thuid,  .y  'Rii.  oj  in  an_\  \e:  o-I,  in  any  clime — he  is 
1.  !i :  fin  le  i?  an  e  j.-ii  art  of  tie*  Ih  itish  I^arllament 
■t'  :*  the  mat!*"  1:  yo  id  (jne  tion.  (■i  rlainly,  if  Imrn  in 

I.  h«  e.  lid  I’lnnii  no  nt/lit.‘.  a-  a  Spaniard,  nor  lose  any 
I!  ;  dnni  ',  e  ways  4iip]*fisini;  the  jiarent.*^  had  not 
r  ■' i  di'  'l.”  A.  it  po;  *il)le  the  Seotti.**!!  law 
I*  :  d  from  the  I’n^lish,  I  etnisnlted  a  Seotti.sh  hiwyer. 
I  :■  h  j-  iiiion  The  faet  oi  heim4  horn  in  Scotland  is 
;a  :■  .1.  A  diild  h  >m  if  no  more  a  Seotehman  tiv 
t  j  rpf  that  fai  y  than  he*  wi»uld  lie  a  marine  by  beiii/;' 

•  U*:  'A-  M'Hivian  ]»a^tor-«  a.*«kHi  MontL'omery  in  a 

ft  >m  I-  Fill  M  yiiij  ’ourself  aseriiie  your  ten- 

F  to  n  of  ipiri?--  to  y  nir  imsle  of  edtn  alion 

”  Th(ro  ai  jsjai-*  to  have  been  no  anawer  to  the 

{-  i  rii  n. 


:  kind — than  the  whole  of  the  students  put 
I  together  whom  Fulneck  was  rearing  to  he- 
'  come  missionaries  thi’oughout  the  world ; 

'  that  the  silent,  nnsocial,  and  seemingly 
indolent  lad,  whom,  hopelessofbetterthings, 
they  had  to  consign  to  the  counter  of  a 
I  small  shopkeeper  at  "Wath,  was  destined 
to  make  their  gentle  faith  reverenced  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  earth,  among  the 
millions  upon  millions  who  speak  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Neither  was  shoji-thraldom  for  him  ;  he 
threw  off  the  shackles  they  had  placed  on 
his  soul.  Considering  himseK  free  (as  he 
was  not  under  indentures)  to  act  for  him¬ 
self,  he  set  forth  “  to  seek  his  fortune,”  but 
almost  penniless,  and  without  a  grade ; 
nay,  not  without  a  guide,  for  the  Master 
he  was  to  serve  as  the  “  Christian  poet”  of 
a  future,  was  at  his  side.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  with  the  shopkeeper  at  Wath,  and  a 
bookseller  in  London,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  proverbially  unpoetic  and  intellectually 
rrnfruitful  town  of  Sheffield,  where  the  whole 
of  his  after-life  was  passed  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  that  of  eighty-three.  To 


the  “  hard-handed  ”  men  in  that  capital  of 
“  toil  and  traffic,”  he  brought  a  shining 
light.  Assrrr’cdly,  he  was  led  where  he 
was  most  needed ;  and  who  shall  say  how 
far  the  gentle  teachings  and  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel,  preached  by  him  dming  so 
many  years,  from  the  printing  press,  and  in 
so  many  viva  voce  speeches,  influenced  a 
people,  many  of  them  then  and  always 
conspicuous  for  passionate,  not  to  say  reck¬ 
less,  ardoru’  P  and  who  shall  gauge  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Christian  poet  in  counter¬ 
balancing  the  dangerous  efforts  of  a  lofty 
but  fierce  democratic  power  that  soon  ob¬ 
tained  ascenderrey  in  that  stirring  and 
energetic  town  P —  the  one  poet  uttering 
curses  loud  and  deep  against  a  tax-fed 
aristocracy  ;  the  other  breathing  gently  in 
his  prose  and  verse,  and  illustrating  by  his 
example,  the  merciful  teachings  of  the 
suffering  yet  ever  considerate  Saviour. 

Yes,  the  pulpit  of  James  Montgomeiy 
was  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  his  congre¬ 
gation  the  whole  of  humankind. 

Moreover,  he  was  unfitted  for  the  ministry 
by  “constitutional  indolence,” — he  might 
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have  said,  excessive  sensibility.  Of  himself 
he  writes,  so  early  as  1794,  “I  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  nothing  but  indolence  and 
melancholy.”  “I  who  am  always  asleep 
when  I  ought  to  bo  working.” 

But  Montgomery  had,  in  reality,  “no 
vocation  for  the  pulpit,”  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  austerity  of  Fulneck  school 
rendered  a  prospect  of  the  ministry  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him ;  at  any  rate,  the  rebound  of  his 
spirit,  when  breaking  away  from  his  reli¬ 
gious  toachors,  took  a  differont  direction. 
His  destiny  was  to  be,  not  a  man  of  peace, 
but  a  man  of  war  (with  the  pen,  that 
is  to  say).  Vciy  early  in  life  he  launched 
his  fragile,  if  not  “frail”  bark,  on  the 
stoiTny  sea  of  politics.  His  youth  and  his 
I  earlier  manhood  wore  expended  in  the  party- 
!  contests  of  a  provincial  town  ;  although  his 
j  largo  mind  and  high  soul  dealt  occasionally 
j  with  tho  loftier  topics  that  concern  humanity, 
i  No  doubt,  in  the  main  and  for  a  time,  he 

!  “  To  ijarty  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind.” 

'  In  1 794,  Montgomery  commenced  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  fShellield  the  Iris  newspaper,  passing 
i  in  a  few  short  months  from  “  a  seclusion 

I 


almost  equal  to  that  of  the  cloister,”  to 
what  was  then  one  of  the  most  responsible 
and  perilous  stations  in  active  life — that  of 
“  a  newspaper  publisher,  politician,  and 
patriot  ” — exhibiting,  as  if  in  proof  of  I)r. 
Johnson’s  notable  averment,  “something 
of  that  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardoni’ 
for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always 
catches  when  he  enters  the  world,  and  always 
suffers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward.” 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  first  number 
appeared.  He  had  soon  to  endure  the 
pains  and  penalties  consequent  on  his  posi¬ 
tion.  In  October,  1794,  he  was  prosecuted 
for  printing  “  a  patriotic  song  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  Belfast.”  The  passage  that  was 
pronounced  “libellous”  by  the  sapient 
justices  who  tried  the  case,  was  this  : — 

“  Europe’s  fate  on  the  contest’s  decision  depends, 

Most  important  its  issue  will  be, 

For  sliould  France  be  subdued,  Europe’s  liberty  ends, 

If  she  triimipbs,  the  world  will  be  free.” 

The  verses  were  written  by  a  Mi’.  Scott, 
of  Dromore,  and  were  sung  at  a  festival  in 
Belfast,  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastile ;  and  they  had  been  printed  in 
various  newspapers  (among  others,  the 
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Morning  Chnonide)  a  year  before  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  prosecuted  for  reprinting  tbem 
for  a  ballad-hawker;  for  which  he  received 
as  a  printer  the  sum  of  eighteen-pence.  It 
bore  internal  evidence  that  he  was  not  the 
writer — indeed,  that  was  not  charged  against 
him  ; — yet  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  three  months’  imprisonment  in  York 
Castle,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20. 

Not  long  afterwards  (in  1796)  he  was  a 
second  time  tried,  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
for  hbel.  It  was  for  printing  in  his  news¬ 
paper  what  he  considered  a  true  statement 
of  facts  concerning  a  riot  that  had  taken 
place  at  Sheffield,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost.*  He  was  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £60. 

Again,  therefore,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“  he  kept  house  in  York  Castle.” 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  him  in  1837, 
he  thus  alludes  to  himseK  : — “The  dis¬ 
appointment  of  my  premature  poetical  hopes 
brought  a  blight  with  it,  winch  my  mind 
has  never  recovered.  For  many  years  I 
was  as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird,  and  when 


or  any  of  the  other  poems”  of  James 
Montgomei’y!  Such  was  the  judgment  of 
Francis  J eifrey .  How  righteously  true  ! 
how  glorious  in  its  fulfilment  was  the  pro¬ 
phecy  put  forth  in  1807,  the  fulfilment 
which  Jeffrey,  the  writer,  Hved  to  witness, 
so  long  afterwards  as  1856  ! 

In  1825,  he  retired  from  the  Iris.  On 
the  27th  of  September  of  that  year,  ap¬ 
peared  the  last  number  of  that  journal  with 
the  imprint  of  James  Montgomery,  t  His 
fellow  townsmen  received  him  at  a  public 
dinner,  at  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  presided ; 


*  "When,  in  1796,  Coleridge  was  canvassing  for  subscribers 
to  the  Watchman,  lie  declined  efforts  in  Sheffield,  “lest  he 
should  injure  the  sale  of  the  Iris,"  “  the  Editor  of  which  is 
a  very  amiable  and  ingenious  young  man  of  the  name  of 
James  Montgomeiv.” 

t  Tlie  Iris  was,  at  one  time,  “the  only  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Sheffield,”  and  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  on  Mont- 
gomer>’’s  relinquishing  it,  Wilson  says  in  the  “Noctes,” 
“  a  hundred  firesides  sent  their  representatives  to  bless  the 
man  whose  genius  had  cheered  their  homes  for  thirty 
winters.”  He  adds,  “his  poetiy  wiU  live,  for  he  has  heart 
and  imagination  :  the  religious  spiiit  of  his  poetry  is  affect¬ 
ing  and  profound.” 


the  power  of  song  returned,  it  was  without 
the  energy,  self-confidence,  and  freedom 
which  happier  minstrels  among  my  con¬ 
temporaries  have  manifested,  and  have 
owed  much  of  their  success  to  such  inspira¬ 
tion  from  their  own  conscious  talents.” 

No  doubt  much  of  this  state  of  mind  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  severity  of  criticism  dealt 
out  to  him ;  it  acted  on  a  naturally  sensi¬ 
tive  mind  and  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
had  the  effect  it  was  probably  designed 
to  produce.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Review — • 
January,  1807 — where  Montgomery  was 
cried  down  (!)  as  “intoxicated  with  weak 
tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns, 
and  other  proHncial  literati  ;  ”  “a  writer 
of  middling  verses,”  whose  readers  were 
‘  ‘  half-educated  women,  sickly  tradesmen, 
and  enamoured  apprentices;”  a  “most 
musical  and  melancholy  gentleman,”  “very 
weakly,  very  finical,  and  very  affected.” 
The  review  ending  with  a  prophecy  that 
“  in  less  than  three  years  no  one  will  know 
the  name  of  the  ‘  Wanderer  of  Switzeiland,’ 


persons  of  aU  political  opinions  attended  to 
do  him  honour,  acknowledging  his  services 
to  humanity,  the  gentleness  with  which  he 
had  done  his  “  spiriting,”  the  blameless 
tenor  of  his  life,  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  firmness  of  his  character — that  as  a 
public  journalist  he  had  honoured  and 
dignified  the  Press  of  his  countiy. 

And  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
opinion  there  was  none  to  gainsay.  Thence¬ 
forward  he  entirely  abstained  from  political 
writing ;  and  his  biographer  says  that,  in 
1837,  “his  opinions  had  become,  in  the 
main,  very  similar  to  those  now  indicated 
by  the  term  Conservative.” 

On  retiring  from  business  Montgomery 
left  the  premises  in  the  Hartshead,  where 
he  had  so  long  resided,  and  went  to  live  at 
The  Mount,  a  pleasant  situation,  about  a 


*  “  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  ”  was  published  in 
1806;  “The  West  Indies,”  1810;  “The  World  before  the 
Flood,”  1813;  “  Greenland,”  1819 ;  “  Prose  by  a  Poet,”  1824; 
“  The  Pelican  Island,”  1827 ;  “Lectures  on  Poetry,”  1833. 


mile  outside  the  town,  and  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Sheaf.  The  house  occupied 
by  the  poet  was  one  of  eight,  which  toge¬ 
ther  form  a  handsome  and  imposing  pile' 
of  budding.  We  were  amused  with  Mi’. 
Holland’s  account  of  the  surprise  of  the 
American  poet,  Bi’jmnt,  at  the  first  sight 
of  The  Mount — on  the  supposition  that  the 
Sheffield  bard,  occupying  the  whole,  was 
housed  in  so  palatial  a  style  ! 

In  1830,  Montgomei’y  was  in  London  to 
deliver  lectui’es  on  English  Literatui’e,  at 
the  Eoyal  Institution. 

It  was  then  he  visited  us — in  Sloane  Street. 
I  had  seen  him  once  before,  during  a  rapid 
lun  through  Sheffield,  when  I  had  a  brief 
interview  with  him,  seated,  ex  cathedra,  in 
the  office  of  the  Iris,  in  the  dingy  locality 
before  mentioned.  It  was  in  that  year, 
whde  he  was  contenting  himseK  with 
the  production  of  occasional  verses — often 
commemorating  the  worth  of  the  departed, 
soothing  sorrow,  and  arousing  hope  in  sur¬ 
vivors — that  another  Montgomery — Egbert 
Moxtgojiery — claimed  and  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  the  world.  The  “  Omnipre¬ 
sence  of  the  Deity”  rapidly  passed  through 
seven  or  eight  editions,  and  Robert  gave,  in 
a  year,  more  employment  to  the  printers 
than  James  had  found  for  them  in  half  a 
centui’y  of  work.  Yet  surely,  while  the 
one  was  pure  gold — •  thrice  tried  in  the 
furnace — the  other  was,  by  comparison, 
“  sounding  brass,  and  tinkling  cymbal.” 

Some  notes  here  concerning  Eobert 
Montgomery  may  not  be  out  of  place  or 
unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

I  remember  James  Montgomery  calling 
upon  me  soon  after  the  work  of  his  name¬ 
sake  appeared,  and  became  at  once  ‘  ‘  famous.  ’  ’ 
His  mind  seemed  much  unsettled,  and  he 
sjioke  as  K  under  the  influence  of  some 
affliction,  as  he  asked  me  for  my  sympathy, 
showing  me  a  letter,  and  telling  me  it  was 
not  the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had 
received,  in  which  the  writer  congratulated 
him  on  the  success  of  his  new  poem,  “  add¬ 
ing  that  it  was  undoubtedly  his  best,  and 
that  as  he  grew  in  years  he  grew  in  vigoui' 
and  in  beauty.”  The  new  poem  was  “  The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  I” 

No  doubt  the  sudden,  extreme,  and  irra¬ 
tional  popularity  of  Eobert  gave  pain  to 
James,  not  from  envy  certainly,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mistakes  arising,  not  always 
undesignedly,  by  the  similarity  of  names. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  such 
mortifications  without  umbrage.  Whether 
Eobert  was  particeg^s  criminis  or  not,  I 
cannot  say,  but  certainly  the  advertisements 
issued  by  his  publisher Maunder — of 
“Montgomery’s  new  poem,”  repeated 
perpetuaUy  without  any  prefix,  if  not 
intended  to  deceive,  did  deceive,  not  the 
pubKc  alone,  but  the  booksellers,  and 
in  some  instances  critics  and  reviewers. 
One  speaker,  at  a  public  meeting,  James 
being  present,  alluded  in  terms  highly  com¬ 
plimentary  to  Eobert’s  poem  of  “  Woman,” 
as  “  rendering  tardy  honour’s  to  the  sex,” 
and  in  their  name  tendered  thanks  to 
J ames,  whom  he  took  to  be  its  author. 

A  note  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
which  contained  this  passage,  ‘  ‘  we  mean 
the  poet  Montgomery,  and  not  the  Mr. 
Gomery  who  assumed  the  affix  of  ‘  Mont,’  ” 
&c.,  naturaUy  excited  the  ire  of  Eobert, 
who  wrote  to  James,  indignantly  denying 
the  assumption  of  the  name,  which  he 
affirmed  was  his  natural  right.  To  that 
letter  James  wi’ote  a  lengthened  reply,  in 
which  he  stated,  ‘  ‘  the  worst  that  I  wish  to 
Ml’.  Eobert  Montgomery  is,  that  some  rich 
man  would  die  and  leave  him  a  handsome 
estate  on  condition  that  he  should  take  the 
name  of  his  benefactor ;”  but  he  did  not 
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conceal  his  vexation  at  the  annoyances  to 
■which  he  had  been  subjected.* 

I  -n-ould  not,  however,  seem  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  memory  of  the  lesser,  while 
lauding  the  greater,  Montgomery ;  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  thousands  have  given  to  him  a  i 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  and  if  rated 
above  his  value  as  dL  poet,  he  was  at  all  events 
a  kindly  man,  a  zealous  clergyman,  and  a 
feiwent  Christian — to  whose  rare  powers  as 
a  preacher  some  of  oui’  best  charities  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  means  to  lessen 
and  relieve  human  suffering  ! 

I  think  the  exact  particulars  of  his 
parentage  have  never  been  given :  it  is, 
however,  believed  his  father’s  name  was  | 
Montgomei’^^,t  but  that  he  had  dropped  the  | 
aristocratic  quarter  of  it,  caUing  himself 
Gomeiy,  and  that  Eobert  in  resuming  it 
did  no  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  do. 

It  was  in  1825  or  1826  that  Eobert  Mont¬ 
gomery  brought  me  an  introduction;  I 
cannot  now  say  from  whom.  There  came 
to  spend  an  evening  with  me  a  somewhat 
handsome  and  rather  “foppish”  yormg 
man,  taU,  and  slight,  and  gentlemanly, 
though  assuming  and  exacting  in  manners. 
Ilis  object  was  to  read  to  me  a  poem  he 
had  ■^u’itten,  which  he  called  “The  Age 
Ee'viewed.”  It  was  full  of  sparkling  ‘  ‘  clever¬ 
ness,”  but  was  a  satire  on  the  leading 
re'^ewers,  poets,  and  authors  of  the  day. 
The  half- fledged  sparrow  was  about  to  peck 
at  their  plumes.  Names  the  most  honoured 
and  reverenced  in  letters,  some  of  whom 
were  even  then  almost  of  the  futm-e,  were 
j  j  treated  -with  contumely  and  scorn ;  heroes 
in  a  h'undred  fights  were  to  go  do-wn  “  be- 
,  I  fore  the  gi’ey  goose-quiU  ”  of  the  boy 

I  j  Goliath  I  His  great  prototjye,  Byron, 

was  bitterly  lamenting  a  -wicked  foUy  of  the 
'  kind,  but  the  inteUectual  giant  had  strength 
I  I  for  the  encounter,  which  this  thoughtless 
I  1  j'outh  had  not.  I  listened  as  he  read,  and 

j  when  he  had  finished  I  gave  him  serious 

,  I  and  earnest  counsel  at  once  to  put  his  poem 

i  I  into  the  fire  beside  which  we  were  sitting. 

'  j  My  ad-rice  was  angrily  rejected.  Eobert 

Montgomeiy  published  “  The  Age  Ee- 
I  Hewed,”!  and  lamented  the  wanton  act  of 
!  aggi'cssion  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Many 
j  years  passed  before  I  again  saw  him ;  he 
I  i  had  then  been  ordained,  and  was  a  favourite 

i  I  preacher  —  especially  fond  of  preaching 

charity  sennons.  We  were  brought  toge¬ 
ther  in  conseqiience  of  our  mutual  interest 
in  the  Hospital  for  the  cm'o  of  Consumption 
at  Brompton — a  charity  for  which  he  exerted 
himself  ardently  and  zealously. 

1  le  was  certainly  the  vainest  man  I  have 
ever  kno-wni.  To  him  notoriety  was  fame  ; 
a  “few”  was  never  a  “fit”  audience:  he 
wo\ild  have  far  preferred  a  bellow  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  a  crowded  galleiy  to  a  half- 
suppressed  miii-mur  of  admiration  fr’om 
“  the  first  row  in  the  pit.” 

The  porirait  I  draw  of  him,  however, 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be,  all  shade. 
I'eyond  his  vanity  there  was  no  hann  in 
him ;  nay,  his  nature  was  generous  and 
kindly.  lie  was  eloquent  and  impressive 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  discharged  zealously  and 
faithfully  his  manifold  duties  as  a  clergy¬ 
man.  The  Consumption  Hospital  is  by  no 
means  the  only  chanty  for  which  ho  hcariily 


•  Kolx'rt  hwl  thp  cure  of  n  clmrch  in  f;in.“KOW  when 
Jamp?.  N-iaifed  that  city,  but  did  not  call  iijKin  Ids  venerable 
namesake  :  yet  the  t«>et  went  to  hear  him  iircaeh.  On  his 
return  to  .Sheffield,  James,  being  questioned  on  the  Hiibject, 
merely  aid,  “  I  cannot  lie  one  of  bi.s  ciilogiaU,  and  I  will 
not  -  .y  mything  to  bis  disparagement.” 

t  It  is  said,  but  I  know  not  with  what  tnith,  that  the 
father  of  Kobert,  usually  called  Oomery,  had  been  a  theatricjd 
clown. 

t  “The  Age  Beviewed,”  Bobert  Montgomerj-.  Pro- 
fe;  .r  Wilson,  in  the  “  Nfs  tes,”  sjienks  of  the  book  thus  : — 
'•  I  .  ■  the  thing  a  glance — WTCtched  stuff.” 


worked.*  In  all  the  minor  relations  of  life 
— as  husband,  father,  and  friend — he  was 
exemplary. 

Of  his  merits  as  a  poet  I  do  not  take 
upon  myseE  to  speak.  A  -writer  who  lived 
to  see  thirty-six  editions  of  one  poem,  “  The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,”  and  many 
editions  of  several  other  poems,  could  not 
be  -without  great  merit,  though  it  may  be 
of  “  a  certain  kind;”  moreover,  he  was  not 
prostrated,  although  for  a  time  hmded  to 
the  ground  by  the  memorable  and  terrific 
assault  of  Macaulay;  and  though  he  died 
comparatively  young,  f  he  had  a  position 
and  achieved  a  triumph  for  which  thousands 
labour  in  vain. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  1830  when  he 
■visited  London  to  dehver,  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution,  a  series  of  lectures  on  poetry, 
that  we  became  personally  acquainted  -with 
James  Montgomery.  As  a  lecturer  he 
cannot  be  described  as  successful ;  his 
matter  was  of  course  good,  but  his  manner, 
as  may  be  supposed,  lacked  the  power,  the 
I  earnestness,  the  conviction,  in  a  word,  that 
I  rarely  fad  to  impress  an  audience,  and 
I  which  often  stand  ser-viceably  in  the  stead 
of  aids  more  important.  Pre-viously  I  had 
barely  seen  Montgomery,  yet  I  had  been 
in  frequent  correspondence  -with  him,  for 
he  had  written  year  after  year  for  the 
Amulet,  which  contained  some  of  his  best 
compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  I 
was,  however,  prepared  to  see  a  gentleman 
of  calm,  sedate,  and  impressive  exterior. 

There  was  no  timidity  of  manner  before 
a  London  audience,  but  there  was  a  want 
of  depth  and  originaUty  in  his  matter, 
beautiful  and  graceful  as  were  his  senti¬ 
ments  ;  while  an  utter  absence  of  that  posi¬ 
tive  and  declamatory  tone  which  so  often 
stands  for  the  power  it  simulates,  lessened 
the  appreciation  of  what  he  said.  These 
lectures,  received  not  unfavom-ably  at  the 
Eoyal  Institution  as  the  opinions  of  a  poet 
concerning  the  brethren  and  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  were  delivered  in  several  to-wns, 
and  afterwards  published  in  a  volume,  the 
reception  of  which  would  by  no  means  be 
a  fair  or  favourable  criterion  of  the  public 
appreciation  of  his  merits  as  a  poet. 

In  1835  James  Montgomery  received  one 
of  the  crown  pensions — a  grant  of  £150 
a-year — the  donor  being  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 
It  was  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  great 
statesman’s  government,  for  the  day  after 
the  grant  was  made  he  ceased  to  be 
minister — for  a  time. 

Montgomery  was  never  married.  His 
love  verses  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
In  a  letter  -written  when  he  was  aged,  he 
somewhat  mysteriously  alludes  to  his  celi¬ 
bacy — “The  secret  is  within  myseff, 'and 
it  is  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  from  which 
no  secret  -wEl  bo  betrayed  till  the  day  of 
judgment.” 

I  Tbo  last  time  I  saw  Montgomery  was 
during  his  one  -visit  to  the  Exhibition 
!  in  1851 ;  the  venerable  man  was  moving 
j  slowly  about  from  stall  to  stall,  examining, 
apparently  -with  a  dull  and  listless  look,  the 
beauties  of  manufactured  Art  by  which  he 
was  surroimdcd.  His  form  was  shrunk,  he 
stooped  somewhat,  his  once  bright  eye 
seemed  glazed ;  ho  was,  indeed,  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self;  yet  I  was  told 
I  ho  had  brightened  up  into  his  old  natm-e 
when,  just  before,  he  had  been  looking  over 
the  books  in  one  hundi’cd  and  sixty-five 
languages  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptm-e 


*  For  the  Consumption  Hospital  alone  he  preached  thirty 
times,  at  thirty  different  churches,  extending  over  a  period 
from  Jannarj',  184:i,  to  Dccemher,  18.5:1,  adding  thus  to  its 
funds  no  less  a  sum  than  .£1,194  17s.  id. 

t  The  Kev.  Eobert  Montgomery  died  in  December,  1855, 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  child. 


that  England  had  printed  as  a  benefaction 
to  varied  mankind.  I  had  to  recall  myself 
to  his  memory,  but  when  I  did  so  I  obtained 
a  cordial  greeting,  that  even  to-day  I  re¬ 
member,  and  record  -with  gratitude  and 
pleasm’e.  As  I  left  him  I  could  not  help 
repeating  his  lines — 

“  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 

A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found.” 

I  have  said  the  personal  appearance  of 
Montgomery  was  not  striking.  The  eye 
was  the  redeeming  feature  in  an  otherwise 
plain  face.  It  was  (or  seemed  to  be)  a  clear, 
bright  blue,  outlooking  and  uplooking.* 

In  1805,  the  sculptor,  Chantrey,  “  a 
yoimg  artist  whose  modesty  and  zeal  for 
improvement  are  equal  to  his  talents,” 
painted  a  portrait  of  Montgomery.  He  was 
often  painted.  In  1827,  by  Jackson,  E.A., 
whose  portrait  is  perhaps  the  best.  That 
by  lUidge  is  good.  Mr.  Barber  painted  a 
full-length  for  the  Sheffield  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution,  where  it  now  is, 
and  where  I  have  gladly  seen  it.  But 
Montgomery  said,  that  of  all  his  portraits, 
there  was  not  one  he  should  like  to  see  en¬ 
graved.  A  faithful  profile  hkeness  of  the 
“Christian  Poet”  appears  on  the  bronze 
medal  which  is  annually  presented  by  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Art  to  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dra-wing  by  any  pupil  of  Enghsh  -wild 
flowers ;  it  was  from  a  portrait  carefully 
modelled  from  the  life  at  four  score.  He 
considered,  however,  that  his  face  was 
“  rather  improved  than  deteriorated  by 
age.”  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of 
himseE  as  “the  ugliest  man  in  Sheffield.” 
He  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  who  received  a  -visit  from 
Montgomery  in  1828,  speaks  of  his  “mass 
of  tangled,  streaming,  meteoric-looking 
hau’ ;”  and  another  -writer  says,  that 
“  when  young,  he  had  an  abundant  crop  of 
carrotty  locks.” 

In  1825,  when  the  poet  may  be  said  to 
have  been  at  the  best  period  of  his  lEe,  and 
certainly  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  was 
■visited  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York ;  and  as  Mr.  Holland 
has  reprinted  the  article  that  hence  arose, 
we  are  to  assume  that  he  endorses  it. 

Of  Montgomery  he  says,  “in  his  manners 
the  author  manEests  that  mildness,  simph- 
city,  and  kindness  of  heart  so  conspicuous 
in  his  -writings.  His  flow  of  conversation 
is  copious,  easy,  and  perfectly  free  from 
affectation ;  his  language  poEshed,  but  -with¬ 
out  an  approach  to  pedantry . In 

person  he  is  slender  and  dehcate,  rather 
below  the  common  size  ;  his  complexion  is 
light,  -with  a  Eoman  nose,  high  forehead, 
slightly  bald,  and  a  clear  eye,  not  unfre- 
quently  downcast.” 

Mrs.  Hofland  -wrote  for  the-Aezy  Monthly 
during  my  editorship,  in  1835,  an  article, 
entitled  “  Sheffield  and  its  Poets,”  in  the 
course  of  which  she  thus  describes  Mont¬ 
gomery  : — 

“  He  is  the  youngest  man  of  his  years  I 
eyer  beheld ;  and  at  sixty  years  old  might 
pass  for  thirty — such  is  the  slightness  of 
his  figure,  the  elasticity  of  his  step,  the 
smoothness  of  his  faE  brow,  the  mobility 
and  playfulness  of  his  features  when  in  con¬ 
versation.”  She  adds,  “  the  lighting  up  of 
his  eye  when  he  is  warmed  by  bis  subject  is 
absolutely  electrical.” 

In  1841,  when  he  -visited  Scotland,  he  is 
thus  described  —  in  his  sixty-fifth  year: 
“  Ilis  appearance  speaks  of  antiquity,  but 
not  of  decay ;  his  locks  have  assumed  a 
sno-wy  whiteness,  and  the  lofty  and  fuE- 


*  One  of  the  artists  who  painted  his  portrait,  said  that 
his  eyes  were  “  in  reality  a  bright  hazel,  within  a  narrow 
circle  of  clear  blue,  and  so  lustrous,  that  in  some  lights  the 
latter  seemed  the  prevailing  tint.” 


arched  coronal  region  exhibits  what  a 
brother  poet  has  well  termed  the  ‘  clear, 
bald  polish  of  the  hononi’ecl  head.’  ” 

Searle,  in  his  life  of  Elliott,  describes 
Montgomery  as  “polished  in  his  manners, 
exquisitely  neat  in  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  while  his  bland  conversation  rarely 
rose  above  a  calm  level.”  And  Southey,  in 
“  The  Doctor,”  thus  refers  to  him,  sending 
to  the  Christian  poet  the  greeting  of  “  one 
who  admires  thee  as  a  poet,  honours  and 
respects  thee  as  a  man,  and  reaches  out  in 
spirit,  at  this  moment,  a  long  arm  to  shake 
hands  with  thee  in  cordial  good  will.” 
The  two  poets  never  met ;  the  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  being  often  regretted  by  both. 

Montgomery  had  many  acquaintances, 
and  a  few  devoted  friends.  Foremost  among 
them  was  John  Holland,  whom  he  more 
than  once  calls  a  “good  man  and  true.” 
He  was  the  poet’s  loved  and  loving  friend 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  to  liim  (in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Everett)  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  compiling  the  life  of  the  poet. 
The  task  was  discharged  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  nice  discrimination,  although 
with  deep  aifection  and  abundant  zeal.* 

In  1854  the  time  of  James  Montgomery 
had  come;  warnings  that  the  hour  of  his 
removal  was  near  at  hand  had  been  mer¬ 
cifully  sent  to  him  some  time  previously ; 
“  the  .labour  of  composition  made  him  ill,” 
yet  his  faculties  were  all  sound,  and  though 
feeble,  he  was  not  bedridden.  The  last 
tracings  of  his  pen  were  in  the  writing  of 
a  hymn,  printed  in  Mercer’s  collection; 
this  was  the  appropriate  close  of  a  species 
of  composition  in  which  he  delighted  and 
excelled ;  and  a  sweet  memorial  of  his  piety 
and  skill  in  this  way,  is  the  volume  of 
Hymns  published  not  long  before  his  death, 
specimens  of  which  occur  in  every  hymn- 
hook  published  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
On  the  last  evening  of  life  he  was  out,  and 
returned  home  “  apparently  as  usual,”  but 
surprised  his  aged  companion,  Miss  Gales,  t 
by  handing  her  the  Bible,  and  saying, 
“  Sarah,  you  must  read.”  She  did  so,  he 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  retired  to  his  room, 
and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  his 
spirit  had  gone  home  ;  the  tabernacle  of  his 
body  was  without  inhabitant ;  the  soul  was 
with  the  Master  whose  faithful  servant  he 
had  been,  and  whose  work  he  had  so  long 
and  so  well  done.  He  entered  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord  on  the  30th  April,  1854,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  Ms  age. 

Those  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  by 
all  he  was  respected  and  esteemed.  By 
the  tenor  of  his  life,  as  well  as  ever  by  his 
writings,  he  advanced  the  cause  of  religion ; 
in  example,  as  well  as  in  precept,  he  was  a 
true  Christian  gentleman. 

A  fitting  monument  was  proposed  for 
him  at  Sheffield,  and  John  Bell  made  a 
worthy  design;  the  estimated  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  was  beyond  the  reach  even  of  zealous 
friends,  and  after  some  time  fruitlessly 
spent,  the  same  artist  made  a  new  design, 
comprising  a  life-size  statue  of  the  poet  in 
bronze,  upon  a  granite  pedestal,  contain¬ 
ing  a  prolix  inscription.  TMs  monument, 
placed  over  Montgomery’s  grave  in  the 
Sheffield  Cemetery,  was  inaugurated  by  a 
public  demonstration — ^rarely  equalled  for 
the  number  and  respectability  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  except  at  the  funeral  of 
the  great  and  good  man  whose  name  and 
virtues  are  so  deservedly  commemorated. 

*  Mr.  Holland,  the  author  of  numerous  works  in  prose 
and  verse,  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Sheffield 
Mercury,  He  still  lives  in  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age, 
and  is  at  present  the  honoured  manager  of  the  Sheffield 
Literary  and  Philosophic  Institution. 

t  This  lady  was  the  youngest  and  last  survivor  of  three 
sisters  of  Mr.  Gales,  into  whose  office,  as  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sheffield  Megister  newspaper,  Montgomery 
•was  introduced  on  his  first  arrival  in  Sheffield. 
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THE  CHINESE  COLLECTION  AT 
THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

When  the  simuner  palace  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  at  Pekin  was  destroyed  by  the  combined 
armies  of  England  and  France,  it  'was  felt  that 
a  useful  lesson  had  been  read  'to  a  government 
that  had  met  “barbarian”  concihation  and 
trustfulness,  by  “  civilised  ”  treachery  and  m'ur- 
der;  but  it  was  also  felt  that  a  royal  museum 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  confiscation  of  this 
favourite  residence,  leaving  a  void  that  could 
never  be  similarly  refilled. 

All  that  Oriental  luxury  and  wealth  could  do 
to  make  a  terrestrial  Paradise  appears  to  have 
been  done  for  this  favoured  retreat.  It  was  a 
veritable  palace  of  Aladdin.  Its  walls  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  and  covered  with  silks  of 
fabulous  price ;  crystal  chandeliers  hung  from  its 
ceilings ;  its  furniture  was  of  the  costliest  kind, 
rendered  still  more  precious  by  the  most  skilled 
labour  of  the  artisan;  its  “bijouterie”  and 
general  “garniture”  comprised  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  rare,  and  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most 
costly  works  of  their  class.  The  Art-history  of 
China  for  a  thousand  years  was  enshrined  in 
these  walls. 

The  owner  of  the  present  collection — Captaia 
de  Negroni — was  posted  wdth  his  regiment  in 
this  famed  palace  when  it  was  sacked  and  burned. 
He  secured  many  exquisite  objects,  now  in  this 
collection,  and,  having  ample  means,  purchased 
others  from  the  soldiery.  The  result  has  been 
the  formation  of  a  collection  of  an  enormous 
money  value,  and  the  highest  excellence. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  think  over  the 
material  of  many  of  these  works,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  their  manufacture,  before  they  can  he 
entirely  appreciated.  Differing  in  taste  so  much 
from  ourselves,  the  jade  ornaments  are  cut  into 
figures  and  fashions  which  give  little  pleasure 
to  European  eyes.  The  material  is  so  extremely 
hard,  that  no  important  work,  "with  the  utmost 
diligence,  can  be  finished  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  The  finest  work  of  this  kind  known  is 
the  jewel-stand  used  by  the  Empress  of  China, 
now  the  principal  feature  of  this  collection :  it 
much  surpasses  that  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum 
at  Paris,  valued  at  72,000  francs. 

The  jewellery  is  not  restricted  to  Chineseworks, 
but  comprises  some  of  the  finest  European  pro¬ 
ductions  presented  at  various  times  to  the  em¬ 
perors  of  China.  They  are  rivalled  by  the 
jewel-case  of  the  Chinese  empress,  a  work  of  the 
most  beautiful  design,  encrusted  with  precious 
stones ;  and  by  the  hand-glass  used  at  her  toilet. 

The  collection  of  porcelain,  though  small,  is 
characterised  by  the  same  qualifications.  All 
the  works  exhibited  are  chef  d’ mu vres.  Here  we 
see  the  imperial  yellow  porcelain,  the  rare  old 

rey  cracHin,  the  secret  of  making  which  has 

een  lost  for  many  centuries ;  and  the  still  rarer 
cracklin  of  dark,  ruby  colour,  the  enamel  said  to 
be  composed  of  pulverised  gems.  The  vase  of  this 
rare  ware  here  exhibited  is  thought  to  have  been 
manufactured  some  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  look  upon 
works  of  profound  antiquity  in  this  collection, 
which  have  been  highly  treasured  and  religiously 
preserved  as  royal  heirlooms  for  many  ages. 

Lovers  of  precious  stones  'will  be  abundantly 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  largest  sapphire  in 
the  world:  it  weighs  742  carats,  and  is  “  esti¬ 
mated”  to  be  worth  £160,000. 

The  imperial  dresses  tell  their  own  tale  in  the 
rich  character  of  their  fabrique,  and  the  elaborate 
style  of  their  needlework ;  but  their  real  value 
in  some  instances  might  escape  detection.  Thus, 
the  mantle  composed  entirely  of  strips  of  fur, 
taken  only  from  the  throats  of  white  foxes,  is 
valued  at  £2,000,  and  it  is  calculated  that  about 
four  hundred  of  these  animals  must  have  been 
killed  to  obtain  fur  enough  to  make  this  mantle. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  very  recherche 
gathering  of  much  that  is  rich  and  rare  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  flight  of  the  Art-industry  of 
this  ancient  nation,  and  is  a  more  extraordinary 
exposition  of  its  claims  than  Europeans  co'uld 
have  hoped  to  see  irrespective  of  the  chances  of 
■war,  wHch  enables  each  “  barbarian”  to  see  for 
a  shining  what  the  most  highly  pri-dleged  Chi¬ 
nese  could  scarcely  hope  to  gaze  upon. 
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Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods  sold,  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  at  their  rooms  in 
King  Street,  the  collection  of  oil-paintings  and 
water-colour  dra'wings  formed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Blackburn,  of  Liverpool,  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  number.  The  more  important  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  former  were — ‘The  Gaoler’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,’  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.R.A.,  100  gs.  (Harting- 
stall)  ;  ‘  Morning  on  the  Welsh  Hills,’  with 
cattle  and  figures,  H.  B.  Willis,  156  gs.  (Har- 
tingstall)  ;  ‘  A  Mountain  Stream,’  T.  Creswick, 
E.A.,  120  gs.  (Wallis) ;  ‘A  Fakeer  at  the  En¬ 
trance  to  a  Mosque,’  a  scene  in  Cairo,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  It.A.,  175  gs.  (Hartingstall) ;  ‘Classic 
Landscape,  with  Figures,’  B.  Wilson,  Il.A., 

115  gs.  (Hartingstall);  ‘Ferdinand  and  Mi¬ 
randa,’  P.  F.  Poole, _  E.A.,  131  gs.  (Moon).  The 
water-colour  drawings  were  by  far  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  collection, 
as  is  sho'wn  by  the  prices  paid  for  the  foliowing : — 

‘  The  Cottage  Door,’  and  ‘  Shelling  Peas,’  a  pair 
of  very  small  drawings  hy  Birket  F oster,  1 32-|  gs. 
(Smith) ;  ‘  Damascus,’  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  120  gs. 
(Crofts) ;  ‘  Cottage  at  Hambleton,  Surrey,’  Birket 
Foster,  116  gs.  (Kolfe)  ;  ‘  Gateway,  Prague,’ 

S.  Front,  100  gs.  (Fitzpatrick);  ‘Moorland 
Scene,  North  Wales,’  J.  W.  Whittaker,  128  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Spardsh  Peasants,’  F.  W.  Topham, 

101  gs.  (E.  F.  White) ;  ‘  Pine- Apple  and  Plums,’ 

J.  Shen-in,  81  gs.  (D.  MTiite) ;  ‘Landscape,’  j 
E.  Warren,  92  gs.  (Moon)  ;  ‘  An  English  Home-  | 
stead,’  and  ‘Keturn  from  Labour,’  a  pair  by 
D.  Cox,  sen.,  126  gs.  (E.  Smith);  ‘English 
Landscape,’  Copley  Fielding,  a  very  fine  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  master,  268  gs.  (E.  White) ;  ‘  Black 
Grapes  and  Spanish  Chesnuts,’  W.  Hunt,  95  gs.  | 
(K.  P.  Smith) ;  ‘  The  Stepping-Stones,’  J.  H  j 
Mole,  115  gs.  (Fores);  ‘Home,’  J.  H.  Mole, 

148  gs.  (Fores) ;  ‘  Lake  Como,’  T.  M.  Eichard- 
son,  90  gs.  (K.  P.  Smith) ;  ‘Snowdon,’  E.  Duncan, 

102  gs.  (Cox);  ‘The  Well  in  the  Desert,’  F. 
GoodaU,  E.A.,  115  gs.  (Fitzpatrick);  ‘Land¬ 
scape,’  with  sheep,  and  children  carrying  w'ater, 

B.  Foster,  135  gs.  (Flatow) ;  ‘  Canterbuiy  Mea¬ 
dows,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.K.A.,  128  gs.  (Lloyd) ; 

‘  The  Tempest,’  E.  Duncan,  160  gs.  (E.  Smith)  ; 

‘  A  Marriage  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges,’  L. 
Haghe,  81  gs.  (Hartingstall) ;  ‘  Hayfield  near 
Batley,’  B.  Foster,  145  gs.  (Moore) ;  ‘Heidelberg,’ 

D.  Koberts,  E.A.,  77  gs.  (E.  Smith) ;  ‘  The  Dun- 
mow  Flitch,’  J.  Gilbert,  105  gs.  (E.  Smith)  ; 

‘  View  on  the  Ehine,’  S.  Prout,  78  gs.  (Fitzpa¬ 
trick)  ;  ‘  The  Doge  Andrew  Dandolo  leaving  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,’  a  magnificent  drawing  by 
Louis  Haghe,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  works,  exhibited  in  1863,  465  gs.  (Harting¬ 
stall)  ;  ‘  Faimyard  in  Brittany,’  F.  GoodaU, 

E. A.,  96  gs.  (E.  Smith) ;  ‘  The  Gleaners,’  and 
‘  The  Young  Nurse,’  a  pair  by  B.  Foster,  145  gs. 
(Moore) ;  ‘  Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time,’  one 
of  the  series,  by  J.  Gilbert,  illustrative  of  the 
ballad  of  “The  Old  English  Gentleman,”  and 
exhibited  last  year  at  Mr.  Agnew’ s  gallery  in 
Waterloo  Place,  280  gs.  (Hartingstall)  ;  ‘  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini  and  Charles  I.  at  Fontainebleau,’ 
another  of  Mr.  Haghe’ s  most  distinguished 
drawings,  320  gs.  (Hartingstall) ;  ‘  Early  Morn¬ 
ing,’  H.  B.  Willis,  exhibited  in  1863,  145  gs. 

.  White) ;  ‘  Plums,  Apples,  and  Sprig  of  Sloes,’ 

.  Hunt,  136  gs.  (E.  White) ;  ‘Landscape  and 
Cattle,’  with  a  girl  dxhdng  cattle  to  water,  B. 
Foster,  84  gs.  (Moore);  ‘The  Grange,  Borrow- 
dale,’  C.  Fielding,  120  gs.  (Moore).  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  whole  sale  amounted  to  £8,763  15s. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  projector  of  an  exhihition  held  during 
the  late  -winter  months  at  53,  Pall  Mall,  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co.  on  the  18th 
of  March.  Among  those  enumerated  in  the 
catalogue  were— ‘  The  Cottage  Door,’  and  ‘  The 
Pet  Kitten,’  a  pair  by  E.  C.  Barnes,  152  gs. 
Bourne) ;  ‘  Life  in  Acadie,’  F.  Wybuxd,  168  gs. 
Poole) ;  ‘  The  Meet,’  and  ‘  Breaking  Cover,’  a 
air  by  J.  F.  Herring,  175  gs.  (Barlow) ;  ‘The 
panish  Beauty,’  H.  SclLlessmger,95  gs.  (Barlow); 
‘The  Village  Schoolroom,’  ‘A  Nest  of  Little 
Ones,’  and  ‘  The  Young  Boatbuilder,’  W.  Brom¬ 
ley,  135  gs.  (Taylor) ;  ‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’ 

E.  0.  Girardot,  98  gs.  (Barlow) ;  ‘  The  Market¬ 
place,  Antwerp,’  Van  Schendel,  120  gs.  (Par¬ 
sons)  ;  ‘Evening Prayers,’  and ‘Sunday Morning,’ 
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both  by  T.  Brooks,  110  gs.  (Parsons);  ‘  Moel 
Gwyn,  in  the  Yale  of  Festiniog,’  T.  Creswick, 
E.A.,  160  gs.  (Harper);  ‘The  Tower,  ay,  the 
Tower !  ’  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  the  picture  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal  last  year  with  the  notice  of 
this  lady’s  works,  200  gs.  (Barlow)  ;  ‘  The  Old 
Bridge  and  Castle  of  Dietz  on  the  Lahn,’  and 
‘  The  Castle  of  Chillon,’  a  pair  by  G.  C.  Stanfield, 
150  gs.  (D.  B.  McEwen) ;  ‘A  Ladj^atthe  Opera,’ 
T.  Brooks,  92  gs.  (Bourne)  ;  ‘  Fun,’  A  Buit, 
245  gs.  (Bailey);  ‘Caught!’  E.  NicoU,  E.S.A., 
360  gs.  (Bailey) ;  ‘  Happy  Moments  of  Child¬ 
hood,’  E.  J.  Cobbett,  115  gs.  (Barlow);  ‘The 
Water  Lilies,’  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  a  kind  of  small 
replica  ofMr.  Goodall’s  ‘Happy  DaysofCharlesI.,’ 
150  gs.  (Barlow);  ‘Landscape  and  Cattle,’ 
Auguste  Bonheur,  140  gs.  (Barlow);  ‘Fruit,’ 
G.  Lance,  115  gs.  (Marshall);  ‘The  Eose  of 
England,’  H.  Schlessinger,  95  gs.  (Barlow) ; 

‘  The  Token  of  Flight  to  Eobei-t  the  Bruce,’ 
W.  J.  Grant,  170  gs.  (Gilbert)  ;  ‘  The  Execution 
of  Montrose,’  the  finished  study  for  the  large 
picture  by  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  James  Bagnall,  375  gs.  (Parsons) ;  ‘Land¬ 
scape  and  Sheep,’  E.  Verboeckhoven,  190  gs. 
(MiUer) ;  ‘  The  Queen’s  Highwayin  the  Sixteenth 
Century,’  J.  Hayllar,  240  gs.  (Marshall) ;  ‘  Land¬ 
scape,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,’  T.  Creswick,  E.A., 
235  gs.  (Moore) ;  ‘  The  Love  Story,’  A.  Johnston, 
110  gs.  (Barlow);  ‘Make  up  your  Mind!’  E. 
Eedgrave,  E.A.,  95  gs.  (Bourne) ;  ‘The  Croquet 
Party,’  G.  E.  Hicks,  240  gs.  (Parsons) ;  ‘  The 
Spring  Blossom,’  C.  Baxter,  140  gs.  (Moore) ; 

‘  San  Pietro  in  CasteUo,  Venice,’  E.  W.  Cooke, 
E.A.,  115  gs.  (Shaw) ;  ‘  Cornfield,’  with  figures, 
W.  LinneU,  140  gs.  (Parsons);  ‘Entrance  to  a 
Cathedral,’  with  figures.  Sir  A.  W.  CaUcott,  E.A., 
150  gs.  (Barlow) ;  ‘  The  Ballad- Singer,’  D.  Mac- 
lisc,  E. A.,  280  gs.  (Mr.  D.  MacUse)  ;  ‘  A  Girl 
with  Ferns,’  W.  C.  ’r.  Dobson,  A.E.A.,  335  gs. 
(^Marshall) ;  ‘  A  Lady,’  holding  a  fan,  C.  Baxter, 
165  gs.  (Gibbon)  ;  ‘  Something  it  is  which  thou 
ha.st  lost,’  Ac.,  a  subject  from  Tennyson,  P.  H. 
Calderon,  A.E.A.,  320  gs.  (Marshall).  The 
amount  realised  by  the  sale — 177  pictures  were 
included  in  it — somewhat  exceeded  £10,000. 

On  the  24th  of  !JIarch,  Messrs.  Christie  and  Co. 
sold  about  one  hundi-ed  watcr-colom’  drawings, 
mo.stly  of  a  very  tine  character,  the  property  of 
Sir  Hugh  II.  Campbell  and  other  collectors.  It 
wU  be  seen  from  the  prices  appended  to  the 
following  examples,  that  works  of  this  kind  are 
in  groat  demand, — in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  just 
now  more  in  request  than  oil-pictiu’es,  and  to 
realise,  comparatively,  larger  sums : — ‘  A  Scene 
from  Machcth,  G.  Cattermole,  185  gs.  (Wallis) ; 

‘  The  Forum  at  Eome,’  S.  Prout,  150  gs.  (Ag- 
ncw) ;  ‘  The  Temple  of  Peace,  Eome,’  S.  Prout, 
135  gs.  (Yokins) ;  ‘Exeter,  from  the  Eivcr,’ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.A.,  engraved  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  series,  490  gs.  (W.  Cox)  ; 
‘Gipsies,’  and  ‘  Sumset,’  D.  Cox,  95  gs.  (Green¬ 
wood)  ;  ‘A  Cloudy  Day,’  D.  Cox,  315  gs. 
(Clark);  ‘  Fi.sher-bojos,’  D.  Cox,  120  gs.  (F. 
Smith);  ‘Pond  and  Eushes,’  D.  Cox,  105  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Ijandscape,  with  Timber  Waggon,’ 
1 ).  Cox,  206  gs.  ( W.  Cox)  ;  ‘  Jli.s.sing  the  Flocks,’ 
I).  Cox,  105  gs.  (Jlills) ;  ‘Collecting  the  Flocks,’ 

I ).  (Jox,  265  gs.  (Mills) ;  ‘  Bolton  Abbey,’  D.  Cox, 
380  gs.  (!’.  Smith);  ‘ Borrowdalc,  Cumberland,’ 

M.  Uich;ird.son,  198  gs.  (Wigram) ;  ‘A  Soup- 
Kibh<  n  in  the  Olden  'I'ime,’  I;.  Haghc,  80  gs. 
(Aitley) ;  ‘ 'I’he  Leaning  Towers  of  Bologna,” 
.'in(l  ‘The  'I’l  inpde  of  I’eacc,  Eome,’  S.  Prout,  the 
latt<  r  drawing  a  diffenmt  view  of  the  temple 
from  one  previously  mentioned,  125  gs.  (Wallis) ; 
‘  l,and.'''aj)C,  with  C.attle,’ and  ‘ Coast  Scene,  with 
I’i.shinc- 1 Joats, ’  Cojdey Fielding,  100 gs.  (Yokins); 

‘  Co(i.st-Seene,  unloading  l''i.shing-Boats,’  ‘  Land- 
S  'afX',  with  Sbeef),’  both  ])y  1).  Cox,  115  gs. 
(Shalders)  ;  ‘Glen  Lochy,  Loch  'Bay,’  Copley 
Fielding,  210  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘View  in  Hamp)- 
shire,'  I'irket  Fo.ster,  81  gs.  (E.  White);  ‘The 
l!ay  of  Naples,’  Cojiley  Fielding,  71  gs.  (Grundy) ; 
‘  IM-  tz,’  S.  Front,  107  gs.  (Crofts).  The  amount 
r'.'ilisetl  by  this  day’s  sale  somewhat  exceeded 
£5,500. 

It  was  continued  on  the  following  d.ay,  when 
.Mc.“-srs.  Christie’s  great  room  was  crowded  to 
f-xc*  i  by  collectors  and  amateurs,  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  oil- 
pii(’ture-i  and  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner, 
whieh  had  never  previously  been  exhibited  in 
public,  were  to  be  disposed  of.  Before  these 


were  submitted  for  competition,  several  other 
pictures  were  offered,  among  which  were — ‘  The 
Journey  to  Emmaus,’  the  figures  by  J.  Sant, 
A.E.A.,  the  landscape — a  view  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  &c. — by  D.  Eoberts,  E.A., 
420  gs.  (Simpson)  ;  ‘  Jezebel  and  Ahab,’  F. 
Leighton,  A.E.A.,  160  gs.  (Pocock)  ;  ‘A  Hay- 
field,’  D.  Cox,  112  gs.  (Flatow) ;  ‘Wind,  Eain, 
and  Sunshine,’  D.  Cox,  251  gs.  (Flatow);  ‘Big 
Meadow,  Bettws-y-Coed,’  D.  Cox,  105  gs.  (W. 
Cox) ;  ‘  The  Greek  Slave,’  J.  E.  Millais,  E.A.,  197 
gs.  (Ames) ;  ‘  Lady  with  a  Locket,’  C.  Baxter, 
140  gs.  (Marshall) ;  ‘  The  Origin  of  the  Combing 
Machine,’  A.  Elmore,  E.A.,  the  finished  sketch 
for  the  larger  picture,  145  gs.  (Colnaghi) ;  ‘The 
Bashful  Swain,’  J.  C.  Horsley,  E.A.,  550  gs.  (N. 
Gibbs).  The  paintings  by  Tuimer  were — ‘Italian 
Landscape,’  with  bridges  and  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  engraved  in  the  Liber  Studiorum,  450  gs. ; 
the  companion  picture,  ‘  Italian  Landscape,’  with 
a  woman  playing  on  a  tambourine,  also  engraved 
in  the  same  work,  480  gs. ;  ‘  The  Beacon  on  the 
Eock,’  315  gs. ;  ‘  View  of  Margate  Pier,’  210  gs. : 
these  four  were  purchased  by  Messrs.  Agnew ; 

‘  Morning  after  the  Wreck,’  150  gs.  (Sharpe) ; 

‘  Kingsgate  Bay,  near  Margate,’  emigrants  land¬ 
ing,  160  gs.  (E.  F.  White) ;  ‘The  Wreckers,’ 
and  ‘  Squally  Weather,’  a  pair  of  studies,  120  gs. 
(Yokins);  ‘Sunset,’  a  study  for  the  celebrated 
picture  of  ‘The  Old Temeraire,’  125  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘View  of  Margate,’  hazy  morning,  130  gs.  (Brick- 
nell)  ;  ‘View  of  Margate,’  evening,  155  gs. 
(Agnew).  The  water-colour  drawings  by  the 
same  painter  were — ‘  A  Town  in  the  Tyrol,’  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  boats  and  figures,  460  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Eiver-Scene  in  the  Tyrol,’  with  a 
castle  on  a  height,  figures  in  the  foreground,  the 
moon  rising,  420  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Lake  Scene,’ 
150  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘Going  to  Market,’  scene  in 
the  Ty’ol,  158  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Pass  of  St. 
Bernard,’  84  gs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘  Town  on  a  Eiver 
in  Savoy,’  275  gs.  (Agnew) ;  another  subject  of 
a  similar  kind,  290  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Sumise,’  and 
‘Sunset,’  sketches,  100  gs.,  the  former  bought 
by  Messrs.  Vokins,  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Agnew. 
The  Tui-ner  works  closed  with  his  famous  oil- 
picture  ‘  Palestrina,’  which,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Bicknell  collection  in  1863,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  H.  Bicknell,  son  of  its  late  owner,  for  1,900 
uineas :  it  now  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Idler  for  2,100  guineas. 

The  collection  of  od-pictiu’es  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Davis,  of  Cranford  Park,  Ilford, 
concluded  the  day’s  proceedings  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie.  The  principal  specimens  were — 
‘The  Sphinx,’  W.  Miiller,  one  of  this  artist’s 
grandest  Eastern  works,  625  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Boar 
Hunters  returning,’  at  the  gate  of  a  monastery, 
J.  E.  Herbert,  E.A.,  220  gs.  (Marshall) ;  ‘  Land¬ 
scape,’  F.  E.  Lee,  E.A.,  with  figures  at  a  well, 
by  F.  GoodaU.,  E.A.,  100  gs.  (Agnew)  :  these 
three  paintings  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Meigh ;  ‘  Landscape,’  upright,  with  cattle 
on  a  road,  T.  Creswick,  E.A.,  168  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘  On  the  Maas,  near  Dordt,’  market  people 
waiting  for  the  evening  tide,  C.  Stanfield,  E.A., 
2,1 10  gs.  (Ward) ;  this  picture  was  painted  for  the 
late  Sir  Eobort  Peel,  who  died  before  it  was  quite 
completed,  when  it  was  purchased  by  its  late 
owner ;  ‘  Over  the  Sands,’  T.  Creswick,  E.A., 
painted  for  Mr.  Davis,  545  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The 
Surprise  of  the  Caravan,’  D.  Eoberts,  E.A.,  the 
white  horse  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A.,  painted  for 
Mr.  Davis,  800  (Wallis);  ‘Landscape,’  with 
sheep  and  goats,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A.,  290  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘Dutch  Fishing  Boats,’  purchased 
direct  from  the  artist  in  1852,  290  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘  Interior  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,’  D.  Eoberts, 
E.A.,  painted  for  Mr.  Davis,  1,820  gs.  (Ward)  ; 
‘  Milton  dictating  Hamnon  Agonistes’  J.  C.  Hors¬ 
ley,  E.A.,  350  gs.  (Williamson).  Several  of  these 
pictures  were  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1857, 
and  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  1862. 
The  day’s  sale  realised  the  Largo  sum  of  .£18,475  ! 
Truly  I’ritish  Art  is  maintaining  its  high  pecu- 
niaiy  value,  but  the  ])rinciple  on  which  pur¬ 
chases  are  frequently  made  is  one  wo  arc  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  unless  it  be  that  of 
buying  xvhat  will  most  readily  and  profitably 
sell  again. 

AVe  have  notices  of  subsequent  sales  in  type, 
but  arc  compelled  to  postpone  them  till  next 
month. 


AET  IN  SCOTLAND,  lEELAND, 
AND  THE  PEOVINCES. 

EnmEURGH. — The  various  designs  for  the 
Scottish  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  is 
stated  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  equestrian  statue,  with  its  accompaniments, 
designed  by  John  SteeU,  E.S.A.,  who  bears 
the  honorary  title  of  the  “  Queen’s  ScMptor  for 
Scotland.”  The  general  form  of  this  design  is 
pjwamidal,  composed  of  several  stages.  On  the 
sides  of  the  upper  pedestal  are  bas-reliefs,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  Prince 
— on  the  one  side  is  a  representation  of  his 
marriage,  and  on  the  other  his  opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  1851.  On  the  front 
panel  H.E.H.  the  Prince  is  represented  in  the 
midst  of  his  family ;  and,  on  the  back,  awarding 
rewards  of  merit.  On  the  second  stage  long 
quotations  from  the  Prince’s  public  speeches 
enrich  the  surface ;  and,  on  each  centre,  a  mass 
of  classic  emblems,  indicative  of  his  tastes  and 
pursuits.  At  each  of  the  angles  of  the  first 
stage,  or  base,  groups  represent  the  people  of 
all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  elfigy  of  the  Prince,  looking  up 
to  it  with  reverence  and  affection,  and  leaving 
at  its  base  chaplets  and  wreaths,  in  token  of 
their  gratitude  and  love.  One  group  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  votive  offerings  of  rank  and 
wealth.  Another  group  illustrates  honest  la- 
bom-.  The  site  proposed  for  the  memorial  is 
on  the  level  ground  of  the  Q^ieen’s  Park. — The 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  have 
again  thrown  open  their  gaUery  in  the  evening, 
at  a  reduced  charge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  artisan 
classes,  who  eagerly  throng  the  rooms,  to  their 
own  pleasure  and  instruction,  and,  it  is  also  said, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  works  ex¬ 
hibited. — On  the  24th  of  March,  the  statues  of 
Professor  JohnAVilson,  the  “  Christopher  North” 
of  Blackwood  in  olden  time,  and  of  Allan  Eamsay, 
the  poet,  were  unveiled,  with  much  ceremony, 
in  the  presence  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
a  large  assembly  of  spectators.  The  statues, 
both  of  which  are  by  J.  Steell,  E.S.A.,  are 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

Aberdeen. — Mr.  A.  Brodie,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  executing  the  statue  of 
her  Majesty,  subscribed  for  by  the  working 
men  of  this  city,  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  his 
work.  The  statue  is  of  colossal  size,  in  marble, 
and  represents  the  Queen  standing,  and  habited 
in  ancient  Eoman  costume,  one  hand  grasping 
a  sceptre,  and  the  other  holding  lightly  the 
folds  of  her  flowing  robe.  A  suitable  central 
site  in  Aberdeen  has  been  obtained  for  it. 

Ayr. — Mr.  Matthew  Noble  is  engaged  upon  a 
statue  of  the  late  Lord  Eglinton  for  this  town. 

Dundee. — The  committee  of  the  School  of 
Art  in  this  town,  in  common  with  the  managers 
of  most  other  similar  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  has  entered  its  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  must  result  in  the  closing 
the  doors  of  the  school. 

Belfast. — The  memorial  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  in  this  town  takes  the  form  of  a  clock- 
tower,  for  which  the  authorities  have  granted  a 
site  in  Queen’s  Square. 

Dublin. — The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  opened  last  month : 
it  is  said  the  collection  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
last  year,  and  that  “  native  ”  art,  especially,  is 
more  limited  in  number  of  examples  than  usual. 
AVe  hope  next  month  to  visit  Ireland,  and 
shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  and  report 
for  ourselves,  and  shall,  doubtless,  find  much  to 
prove  that  Irish  Art  is  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  country. 

Alton  Towers. — The  noble  mansion  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  will,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  be  open  in  the  autumn  for  a  grand  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Art  works  in  aid  of  the  AVedgwood 
Institute.  Contributions  are  promised  from 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  many  other  weU-known  col¬ 
lectors.  The  project  has  the  support  of  a  ve^ 
large  number  of  persons  of  distinction,  both  in 
the  county  and  elsewhere. 


A^tdover. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  An¬ 
dover  School  of  Art  has  been  held,  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  Governmpt  Inspector  awarded, 
at  the  last  examination,  eighty-seven  certificates 
of  merit  to  the  pupils  in  this  and  the  Abbot’s 
Ann  school,  which  is  united  with  it. 

Birmingham. — A  public  meeting  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  erection 
in  this  town  of  a  memorial  of  James  Watt.  No 
decision  was  come  to  as  to  what  form  the  me¬ 
morial  should  take,  that  being  left  for  future 
consideration ;  hut  £500,  or  about  that  sum, 
was  subscribed  in  the  room  before  the  meeting 
separated. 

Hanley. — The  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  this  important  manufactm’ing 
town  held  their  annual  meetiag  on  the  Gth  of 
March,  the  mayor  presiding.  The  report,  read 
by  the  head  master,  Mr.  PowoU,  alluded  to  the 
satisfactory  result  of  the  teaching,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  want  of  sympathetic  action  evinced 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Ai't.  A  letter 
from  ]Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  who  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  attending  the  meeting, 
was  read,  in  which  he  denounced  in  the 
strongest  language  the  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  especially  with  reference  to  the  recent 
“minutes;”  and  resolutions  were  passed  of  a 
similar  import,  and  also  of  regret  that  the 
treasurer’s  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  school  was  so  unfavourable. 

Leeds. — A  large  and  influential  meeting  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  schools 
of  Art  in  Yorkshire,  was  held  in  this  town  in 
the  month  of  March.  The  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  minutes  of  the  Department  of 
Science  to  the  schools  in  the  county.  As  we 
have  referred  to  this  matter  elsewhere,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  speakers  were 
unanimous  in  then-  condemnation  of  the  minutes, 
and  that  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Earl  G-ramdlle  to  express  their  'sdews, 
and  if  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  redress,  that 
measures  would  then  be  taken  to  bring  the 
matter  prominently  before  Parliament. 

Manchester. — A  committee  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art  has  also  recently  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  the  same  subject,  and  upon  other 
matters  affecting  these  schools  resulting  from 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that 
unless  a  different  course  is  pursued  to  that 
which  now  obtains,  a  large  number  of  the  pro- 
■\dncial  schools  will  inevitably  languish,  and 
ultimately  cease  to  exist. 

Oxford. — A  meeting  was  held  in  this  city, 
at  the  end  of  March,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
School  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art.  The  chairman  re¬ 
marked  in  his  address,  that  some  years  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  University  to 
found  a  Professorship  of  Art,  but  it  failed  for 
lack  of  sympathy.  A  School  of  Art  was  also 
set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  citizens,  but  this, 
too,  fell  to  the  ground.  He  hoped  soon  to  see 
one  which  should  include  in  it  every  rank  of 
society,  and  thus  producers  and  patrons  would 
reap  an  advantage.  We  have  repeatedly  urged 
it  as  a  short-sighted  view  of  their  educational 
responsibilities,  that  the  heads  of  houses,  both 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  so  in¬ 
different  to  the  claims  of  Art  as  to  have  no 
Professor.  t 

Warrington. — The  exhibition  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  works  executed  in  the  School  of  Art 
here  duriug  the  year,  closed  on  Tuesday  the 
2nd  March  last  Hitherto  they  have  been 
usually  exhibited  about  November,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  examination  and  the  award  of 
medals  hy  H.M.’s''Inspector ;  but  under  the  new 
Art  code,  all  works  from  the  various  schools  of 
the  kiugdom  are  sent  to  South  Kensington, 
there  to  be  adjudicated  upon  accordiug  to  their 
merit.  The  adoption  of  this  new  code  has  very 
much  crippled  the  action  of  the  executive  here ; 
but  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson,  the 
master,  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  faUing  off  in  the  number  of  works  exhibited, 
and  their  general  excellence  was  quite  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  of  this  school.  Meriting 
notice  above  all  the  rest,  were  three  beautiful 
water-colour  drawiags  of  fruit,  birds’ -nests, 
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&c.,  from  nature,  of  the  most  promising  cha¬ 
racter,  by  William  Jenkins;  and  some  of  the 
designs  indicated  much  excellence.  This  school 
has  now  been  in  existence  eleven  years,  and  its 
course  has  been  most  successful. 

Windsor. — A  singular  discovery  of  ancient 
paintings  has  recently  heen  made  in  the  cloister 
of  Wolsey  Chapel,  during  some  alterations  that 
were  carried  on  in  the  roof.  Part  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  chapel  is  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  window  vUth  carved  medallions, 
the  space  usually  occupied  by  glass  being  filled 
with  stone  slabs.  Mr.  Turnbull,  architect  to  the 
Castle,  chanced  to  soimd  one  of  these  slabs, 
when  a  fragment  of  the  stone  fell  off,  and 
showed  underneath  a  portion  of  a  richly- 
coloured  painting.  On  remo'sfing  three  of  these 
slabs,  portraits  of  as  many  knights  of  the 
Garter  were  found  painted  on  the  wall,  with 
strong  iron  bars  in  front  of  each  picture.  The 
colouring  of  the  pictures  is  somewhat  brilliant, 
but  differs  in  appearance  from  the  usual  water¬ 
colour  mural  paintings.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  no  clue  as  to  the  personages  repre¬ 
sented,  nor  the  date  of  the  work. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  sale  of  the  celebrated  Pourtales 
collection  of  works  of  Art,  which  extended  over 
several  weeks,  has,  as  was  expected,  attracted 
a  very  large  amount  of  interest;  pui’chasers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  attended,  and  the 
various  objects  offered  realised,  in  most  cases, 
their  full  value,  and  in  many  instances  more 
than  this.  Our  notice  of  the  sale  must  be 
limited  to  the  principal  pictures,  though  some 
account  of  the  sculptures  might  find  a  place 
here.  One  example,  bought  for  our  National 
Gallery,  is  referred  to  in  another  column.  Of 
the  paintings  may  be  mentioned  : — ‘  Sea-shore 
at  Low  Water,’  E.  P.  Bonington,  £260  ;  ‘  A 
Young  Painter’s  Garret  Studio,’  Boucher,  £280 ; 

‘  Brigands  at  Prayer  before  a  Madonna,’  Coig- 
niet,  £96 ;  ‘  Young  Girls  at  Play,’  Coypel, 
£136;  ‘Portraits  of  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal 
Capreva,’  David,  £712;  ‘The  Grand  Vizier’s 
Guard,’  Decamps,  £320 ;  ‘  St.  Cecilia,’  P.  Dela- 
roche,  £840 ;  ‘  Cardinal  Eichclieu  Sick  in  a 
Barge  on  the  Ehone,’  and  ‘  The  Death  of 
Eichelieu,’  both  by  P.  Delaroche,  were  put  up 
together,  and  sold  for  £3,208  ;  ‘A  Young  Girl,’ 
P.  Delaroche,  £160;  ‘The  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony,’  P.  Delaroche,  £408 ;  ‘  A  Young  Girl 
Eeclining  on  a  Couch,’  Deshays,  £92 ;  ‘  The 
Grape-Gatherer,’  Girodet-Triorson,  £108;  ‘In¬ 
nocence,’  a  young  girl  holding  a  lamb  to  her 
bosom,  Greuze,  £4,008,  bought,  it  has  been 
stated,  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  whose  gal¬ 
lery  already  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  master  ;  ‘  Head  of  a  Young  Girl,’  Greuze, 
£208 ;  ‘  The  Seraglio,’  Haman,  £104  ;  ‘  Eaf- 
faelle  and  the  Fornarina,’  Ingres,  £380  ;  ‘  Ee- 
turn  from  Fishing,’  Isabey,  £120;  ‘Girls 
Bathing,’  Lancret,  £292;  ‘  The  Park  of  St. 
Cloud,’  Francois,  the  figures  by  Meissonnier, 
£500  ;  ‘  Fisherman  and  Young  Girl  of  Ischia,’ 
Eobert,  £164;  ‘Shepherd  tending  Sheep  and 
Goats,’  Eosa  Bonheur,  £360 ;  ‘  A  Young  Mother 
with  Her  Children,’  Ary  Scheffer,  £260  ;  ‘  The 
Meeting  of  Tamar  and  Judah,’  H.  Vemet, 
£408;  ‘A  Young  Eoman  Woman,’  H.  Vernet, 
£160  ;  ‘  Helen  and  Paris  Eeconciled  by  Venus,’ 
Prudhon,  £196  ;  ‘The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,’ 
Philip  de  Champagne,  formerly  the  altar-piece 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Palais  Eoyal,  £1,740  ;  ‘  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,’  by  the  same  painter,  £136  ; 
‘  Portrait  of  the  Daughter  of  Philip  de  Cham¬ 
pagne,’  habited  as  a  nun  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Ladies  of  Port  Eoyal,  by  the  same  painter, 
£1,164  ;  ‘  Salome  asking  the  Head  of  John  the 
Baptist,’  Albert  Durer,  £80 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a 
Man,’  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  and 
touching  the  handle  of  his  sword,  F.  Hals, 
£2,040 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,’  Holbein, 
£145;  ‘Portrait  of  a  Female  with  a  Fan,’ 
II  More,  £320  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster,’ 
Eembrandt,  £1,380 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Veteran 
Soldier,’  seated  at  a  writing  table,  Eembrandt, 
£1,080 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman,’  bareheaded, 
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I  and  with  a  white  beard,  Eubens,  £440 ; 
‘Triumph  of  the  Eucharist,’  Murillo,  £2,700 
(purchased  by  the  French  government  for  the 
Louvre) ;  ‘  St.  Joseph  holding  the  Infant  Jesus 
by  the  Hand,’  Murillo,  £600 ;  ‘  Orlando 

Muerte,’  a  picture  by  Velasquez,  known  under 
this  title  when  it  decorated  the  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Spain — it  represents  a  man  bareheaded, 
his  breast  covered  with  a  cuirass,  lying  dead  in 
a  grotto,  £1,480  ;  ‘Bust  Portrait  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,’  Velasquez,  £288 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,’  F.  Clouet,  or  Janet,  £160  ;  ‘  Bust  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Man,’  Clouet,  £276  ;  ‘Group  of  Six 
Noblemen,’  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  formerly  in  the  Fesch  gallery, 

L.  Le  Nain,  £700;  ‘Sampson  routing  the 
Philistines  with  the  Jaw-bone  of  an  Ass,’  a 
large  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Albert  Durer, 
£180;  ‘Portrait  of  a  Man,’  Antonella  de 
Messina,  £4,450  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  young  Duke  of 
Urbino,’  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  but  now  given  to  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  and  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  £3,720  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  young 
Man  of  the  Medici  Family,’  Bronzino,  £2,200  ; 
‘The  Virgin  and  Infant,’  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
from  one  of  the  Spanish  royal  jialaces,  £3,340  ; 
‘Landscape,’  Claude,  £1,460;  ‘The  Virgin,’ 
Francia,  £860  ;  ‘  A  Head,’  Francia,  £560. — 
Troyon  the  painter,  who  died  recently,  and  of 
whom  we  are  preparing  a  notice,  has,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  left  a  fortime  of  £48,000 ;  of  which 
large  sum,  £100  per  annum  will  revert  to 
the  Association  of  Artists  on  the  death  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  bequeathed. — The 
modern  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Dumas,  jun.,  have  been  sold,  and  realised  the 
sum  of  £4,000 ;  the  highest  prices  given  were 
for  ‘  Tasso  in  Prison,’  by  Delacroix,  £560 ; 
‘Turkish  Women,’  by  Decamjts,  £400;  and 
‘  Punchinello,’  by  Meissonnier,  £280. — A  class 
for  the  study  of  gem-engraving  has  been  opened 
in  the  Ucole  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  for  the  use  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five. 
Foreigners  are  permitted  to  join  it  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 

Antwerp. — A  statue  of  David  Teniers,  the 
execution  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  M. 
Ducaju,  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  this  city,  by  command  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  The  public  treasury  will  contribute 
the  sum  of  18,000  francs  towards  the  cost  of  the 
work. 

Australia. — Some  time  since,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Victoria,  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
arts  of  the  country,  offered  a  premium  of  £200 
for  the  best  picture  painted  by  an  artist  resident 
in  any  one  of  the  various  colonies  of  Australia. 
The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  Cheva¬ 
lier,  of  Melbourne,  for  his  ‘  Buffalo  Eangos,’  a 
work  of  which  the  local  papers  speak  in  very 
flattering  terms.  Of  the  other  paintings  sent 
in  for  competition — the  whole  of  which  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  the  close  of  last 
year — favourable  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Grit- 
ten’s  ‘View  from  the  Botanical  Gardens,’  and 
others  by  the  same  artist;  of  Mr.  T.  Clark’s 
portrait  of  ‘  Sir  Henry  Barkly,’  and  his  ‘  Cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Horses  of  Ehesus  ’ ;  and  of  a  water¬ 
colour  picture  by  Mr.  Terry,  of  Sydney,  called 
‘  The  Bush  Track.’  But  the  real  interest  of 
the  exhibition  centres  in  the  pictures  purchased 
in  England,  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  in  the  country, 
and  for  which  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  transmitted 
to  England  by  the  colonial  government.  The 
number  purchased  is,  it  is  said,  fourteen ; 
among  them  are,  ‘The  Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,’  by  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A. ;  ‘  Le 
Depart  du  France,’  by  KoUer;  ‘Watergate 
Bay,’  by  J.  Mogfofd ;  ‘  Horses  and  Pigs,’  by 
J.  F.  Herring ;  ‘  An  Italian  Scene,’  by  P.  Wil¬ 
liams;  ‘John  Bunyan  in  Prison,’  by  Folingsby, 
&c.,  &c.  While  writing  about  Art  in  this 
remote  region,  we  may  add  that  Frith’s  picture 
of  ‘The  Derby  Day,’  sent  over  by  Mr.  Gam- 
bart,  is  creating  quite  a  sensation  in  Melbourne ; 
and  that  engravings  of  Eosa  Bonheur’s  ‘  Horse 
Fair,’  find  a  multitude  of  admirers.  The  colossal 
monumental  group  to  the  memory  of  Burke  and 
Wills,  the  Australian  explorers,  modelled  by 

M.  C.  Summers,  has  been  successfully  cast  in 
bronze. 
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;  THE  LAKE  OF  LUCEENE. 

Engi-aved  by  E.  Wallis. 

I  This  engrawng  is  from  a  drawing  made  in 
'  1845,  for  Mr.  Windus,  of  Tottenham,  the 

possessor  of  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
'  Tm’ner’s  di-awings.  Some  of  these  were 
j  sold  a  few  years  since,  and  among  them  the 

I  work  in  question,  which  passed  into  the 

i  hands  of  Mrs.  Do  Putron,  Rodwell  Rectory, 
Sussex.  The  juices  paid  for  Tmmer’s  water- 
coloru’  pictui’es  are,  in  general,  as  propor¬ 
tionately  large  as  those  realised  by  his 
od-pictm-es,  a  fact  that  shows  how  highly 
they  are  esteemed. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  “Modern 
Painters,”*’ Mr.  Euskin  passes  a  high  and 
well-merited  eulogium  upon  the  series  of 
drawings  of  which,  we  believe,  this  ‘Lake 
I  of  Lucerne’  forms  a  part.  After  noticing 
j  those  made  of  the  Rivers  of  France,  others 
'  of  English  Lakes,  and  of  the  river-scenery 
I  in  certain  Scottish  localities,  he  says — “But 
all  these  early  works  of  the  artist  have 
been  eclipsed  by  some  recent  drawings  of 
Switzerland.  These  latter  are  not  to  be 
described  by  any  woi-ds,  but  they  must  be 
noted  here,  not  only  as  presenting  records 
of  lake  effect  on  grander  scale,  and  of  more 
j  imaginative  character,  than  any  other  of  his 
works,  but  as  combining  etfects  of  the 
I  surface  of  mist  with  the  surface  of  water. 

!  Two  or  three  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  seen 
from  above,  give  the  melting  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  promontories  beneath  into  the  clear 
depth,  and  aboi'e  into  the  clouds ;  one  of 
Constance  shows  the  vast  lake  at  evening, 
seen  not  as  water,  but  its  surface  covered 
with  low  wliite  mist,  Ijdng  league  beyond 
league  in  the  twilight  like  a  fallen  space  of 
moony  cloud;  one  of  Goldau  shows  the 
Lake  of  Zug  appearing  thi  ough  the  chasm  of 
a  thmider-cloud  under  sunset,  its  whole  sur¬ 
face  one  blaze  of  fire,  and  the  promontories 
of  the  hills  throvm  out  against  it  like 
spectres  ;  another  of  Zurich  gives  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  gi'ccn  waves  of  the  river  among 
white  streams  of  moonlight ;  two  purple 
sunsets  on  the  Lake  of  Zug  are  distinguished 
I  for  the  gloom  obtained  without  positive 
j  colour,  the  rose  and  puiple  tints  being  in 
gi'cat  measure  brought  by  opposition  out  of 
browns ;  hnally,  a  drawing  executed  in 
1845,  of  the  town  of  Lucerne  from  the  Lake, 
is  unique  for  its  expression  of  water-surface 
reflecting  the  clear  green  hue  of  sky  at  twi¬ 
light.” 

Tliis  appears  to  bo  a  view  of  the  lake, 
looking  south-west  from  the  hill  above  Bmn- 
I  nen ,  towards  I juceme,  far  awa j--  on  the  right. 
Y'e  mvist,  however,  look  upon  the  j)icturc 
rather  as  suggested  by  the  general  features 
of  tlie  scenery  of  the  locality,  than  as  a 
truthful  topographical  view.  But  the 
grantleur  of  the  compo.sition,  the  boldness 
i  with  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the 
effect  of  exti-(,-me  repose  thrown  over  the 
whole,  are  ])oints  that  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  sj)ectator.  Ho  also  must  the  delicacy 
I  with  which  the  whole  mountain  range  is 
j  rendered.  Solid  as  these  vast  elevations 
‘  seem,  rising  in  all  their  varied  fonns  in 
succe8.sivo  elevations  from  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  recefUng  on  the  right  into  a 
mysterious  and  ajjparently  im])enetrablo 
;  distance,  there  is  exquisite  tcndei-ne.ss  in 
1  their  treatment,  that  s<jftcns  everj'  outline 
yet  leavf'S  the  distinctive  form  of  each  mass 
clear  and  definable.  As  a  contrast  to  this, 
and  assisting  most  materially  to  pi’oduco 
the  effect,  we  may  point  out  the  strength  of 
colour  given  to  the  various  objects  in  the 
foreground. 


FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  PICTURES. 

TWELFTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  present  exhibition,  though  wanting  in 
a  class  of  pictures  which  in  previous  years 
have  created  sensation,  is,  in  its  general  quality, 
unusually  choice.  The  number  of  second-rate 
and  inferior  works  is  small,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  list  of  masters  who  take  good  rank  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  more  than  commonly 
inclusive  in  its  range.  The  exhibition  claims  to 
be  not  only  French  but  Flemish,  and  it  ranks 
among  its  riches  works  by  leading  artists  in 
each  of  these  two  master  schools.  A  gallery 
which  can  show  pictures  by  G-erome,  Bonheur, 
Browne,  Gleyre,  Lamhinet,  Frere,  Plassan,  and 
Meissonnier,  will  iindfavouramongthe  numerous 
admirers  of  Gallican  Art.  And  the  lovers  of 
the  Flemish  school  will  show  no  less  anxiety  to 
see  the  productions  of  Gallait,  Leys,  Portaels, 
Robie,  Verboeckhoven,  and  'VViUems.  It  is 
among  the  many  advantages  accruing  from 
the  maintenance  of  these  French  exhibitions 
that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  schools,  which 
may  have  been  caught  up  in  a  hasty  tour  or 
acquired  from  a  short-lived  exhibition,  finds 
opportunity  of  perennial  culture.  As  students  of 
Art,  therefore,  we  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Gambart 
for  the  efforts  he  makes  from  year  to  year  to 
satisfy  the  growing  desires  of  English  connois¬ 
seurs. 

To  the  French  school  belongs  pre-eminently 
the  power  of  exciting  curiosity  through  unex¬ 
pected  surprise.  Second-rate  men  tread  in  a 
beaten  track,  and  their  boast  is  that  they  never 
deviate  from  self-established  consistency.  A 
French  artist  is  too  versatile  to  be  hound  down 
by  routine,  too  creative  to  be  fettered  by  pre¬ 
scribed  precedent.  MTiat  he  may  do  next  is  a 
doubt  even  to  himself,  and  a  perplexity  to  his 
admirers  and  imitators.  Among  French  artists 
whom  we  expect  to  do  just  what  is  most  unex¬ 
pected,  we  must  place  in  foremost  rank  Jean 
Gerome.  Having  painted  PhrjTie  the  courtesan 
and  Cajsar  the  emperor,  he  now  comes  to  ‘  The 
Muezzin  ’  (55)  on  the  minaret,  with  the  erj^, 
“  Allah,  there  is  no  God  but  Allah.”  This  su'b- 
ject  is  certainly  less  strikmg  than  some  of  the 
themes  which  have  already  engaged  the  pened 
of  M.  Gerome,  yet  on  examination  the  picture 
will  bo  found  to  contain  passages  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence.— Rosa  Bonheur  is  another  artist  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  one  by  surprise.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  what  she  wdll  do 
next.  This  year  she  rises  in  perihelium  to  the 
‘  Horse  Fair,’  the  centi-e  of  her  earlier  orbit. 
‘  Deer  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ’  (17),  will 
henceforth  shine  as  a  small  particular  star  in  a 
fii-mament  of  its  own.  This  is  a  picture  not  of 
effect  hut  of  finish — a  detail  which  has  been 
carried  into  the  dramng  of  the  animals  and  the 
execution  of  the  smallest  accessories.  The 
heather  and  the  fern  are  touched  in  with  a  facile 
yet  certain  hand.  The  whole  work  has  a  charm 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  dew  of  the 
morning  seems  to  glitter  on  the  cool  grass,  and 
the  colour  of  the  landscape  rejoices  in  sparkling 
light. — As  we  have  made  a  divergence  towards 
landscape,  we  had  better  mention  in  the  same 
breath  Lamhinet’ s  two  unpretending  pictures, 
llie  pastorals  of  this  painter  are  verdant  in  herb¬ 
age,  liquid  in  water,  and  showery  in  cloudland. 
Constant  Troyon,  a  reno'wnod  landscape  painter, 
the  news  of  whose  death  has  recently  reached 
this  country,  is  represented  by  one  picture, 
‘Field  Work’  (141),  in  that  largo,  rough,  and 
low-toncd  manner  which  the  French  prize  more 
highly  than  the  English.  Daiibigny’s  ‘  Banlrs 
of  the  Seine’  (32)  is  a  work  in  the  same  style. 

Gleyre,  whoso  name  will  over  be  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  the  French  school,  if  only  as  tho 
paint(;r  of  that  mystic  song  of  ‘  Evening  ’  hung 
in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  hero  scon 
by  a  work  of  dissonant  tone  thei-cfrom,  ‘  Her¬ 
cules  spinning  at  the  Feet  of  Gmphalo  ’  (64). 
This  is  a  refined  example  of  classic  and  academic 
Art  in  its  transition  into  schools  romantic.  Pass¬ 
ing  from  largo  canvases  to  small,  our  first  duty 
is  to  recite  accustomed  eulogies  before  the  three 
matchless  and  almost  priceless  gems  of  Mcis- 
sonnier.  In  the  small  picture,  ‘  Soldiers  plajdng 
at  Cards  in  the  Guard  Room’  (103),  this  artist 


has  even  surpassed  his  former  self.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  whether  to  admire  such  a  work 
most  for  its  composition,  its  character,  its  colour, 
or  its  execution.  These  quahties,  each  excellent 
in  superlative  degree,  make  in  combination  a 
result  which  is  in  fact  the  measure  of  this 
painter’s  pre-eminence.  The  Meissonnier  scale 
is  small,  yet  is  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  large.  By  the  use  of  a  glass,  these 
miniature  figures  become  magnified  into  heroes 
of  force  and  courage.  Great  is  this  Art ! — 
Madame  Henrietta  Browne  puts  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  work  of  little  pretension,  a  ‘Young 
Turkish  Girl  ’  (22).  This  minor  episode  from 
the  East  claims  not  even  the  most  remote  con¬ 
sanguinity  with  the  author’s  touching  drama, 

‘  The  Sisters  of  Charity.’  ‘  The  Turkish  Girl  ’ 
is  distinguished  by  a  lustrous  harmony  of  broken 
colour.  — AYe  had  almost  forgotten  Edouard 
Frere,  an  artist  to  whom  Mr.  Ruskin,  speaking 
in  hjq)erbole,  once  assigned  the  genius  of 
Raphael.  ‘  Bed-Time  ’  (47),  in  a  cottage  of 
Auvergne,  is  a  fair  example  of  the  sympathetic 
mood  of  this  simple-hearted  painter. 

The  artists  of  Flanders  are  led  by  GaUait, 
who  is  in  himself  a  host.  His  two  works,  ‘  The 
Illusion  of  Youth’  (50),  and  ‘The  Disenchant¬ 
ment  of  Age  ’  (51),  are  in  his  usual  manner, 
broad  in  execution,  and  dramatic,  not  to  say 
melodramatic,  in  expression.  ‘  The  Illusion  of 
Youth  ’  we  have  long  made  acquaintance  with 
in  the  form  of  a  lithograph,  under  the  title, 

‘  Art  and  Liberty.’  Tbe  treatment  throughout 
is  calculated  for  the  winning  of  popular  applause. 
Conceived  for  the  same  stage  effects  is  the  con¬ 
trasted  subject,  ‘Columbus  in  Chains,’  imder  a 
disguised  title,  ‘  The  Disenchantment  of  Age.’ 
—To  the  opposite  school  belongs  Leys.  This  re¬ 
nowned  painter  has  the  honour  of  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  largest  picture  in  the  gallery, 
‘  Lancelot  VanUrsel,  Bm’gomaster  of  Antwerp, 
addressing  the  Armed  Guilds  in  front  of  the 
Town-Hair  (90).  The  style  is  strictly  mediseval, 
and  the  flesh  medimval  too,  being  of  the  quahtyof 
tanned  skin.  Yet  when  the  spectator  has  grown 
reconciled  to  these  somewhat  repellent  eccentri¬ 
cities,  he  is  able  to  recognise  merits  no  less 
exceptional.  The  expression  of  the  heads  is 
wrought  with  trenchant  reality,  and  the  acces¬ 
sories,  especially  the  background  of  the  Belgian 
old  houses,  are  painted  with  objective  truth, 
which  carries  the  eye  to  the  spot  itself. — A  few 
other  works  call  for  a  passing  word.  Dyck- 
mans,  notorious  for  his  ‘  Blind  Beggar,’  has 
two  small  pictures  in  which  high  finish  falls 
into  its  usual  fatality,  feebleness.  Lies  paints 
two  pictures  also — a  strange  compound  of  styles, 
mediffival  and  modern — wherein  anatomy  would 
come  as  an  uncalled-for  impertinence.  Roller, 
in  ‘The  First  Interview  of  Faust  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  ’  (73),  and  Lagye,  in  ‘  Marguerite  in  the 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow’  (76),  show,  like 
others  of  their  countrymen,  the  influence  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Mending.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  extant  schools  of  the  Low  Countries 
are  divided  between  Van  Eyck,  Rubens,  and 
Mieris.  Portaels  belongs  to  the  larger  and 
more  showy  of  the  manners  now  in  vogue, 
as  witness  ‘The  Sjuian  Girl’  (116),  a  figure 
gaudy  and  even  crude,  in  striped  robes,  bright 
in  colours,  yellow,  red,  orange,  and  green.  The 
famed  white  satin  dress  of  Terhurg  is  now 
claimed  by  many  wearers,  such,  for  example,  as 
‘  The  Convalescent  ’  (163),  by  Willems :  a  lady 
not  too  m  to  don  a  robe  which  might  adorn  a 
festival.  Stevens,  in  his  picture,  ‘The  Disap¬ 
pointed’  (134),  another  title  chosen  on  the 
principle  of  an  anti-climax,  also  tries  to  win  his 
diploma  by  emulation  of  Terhurg’s  clever  trick. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a 
pictm-e  worthy  of  A^an  Huysum,  ‘  Flowers  and 
Fruit’  (119),  by  Robie,  remarkable  for  those 
qualities  of  colour,  texture,  and  translucent  play 
of  light  which  give  to  still  life  animating  beauty. 

Thus,  by  aid  of  this  small  but  choice  collec¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  an  epitome 
of  two  great  schools  in  Europe,  those  of  France 
and  of  Flanders.  Daily  do  we  see  the  light  of 
these  kindred  styles  reflected  upon  the  school 
of  our  own  country.  And  year  by  year  do  we 
hope  to  find  that  immediate  interchange  of 
thought  between  the  great  masters  of  all 
countries  which  shall  make  the  Art  of  each 
nation  not  only  national  but  cosmopolitan. 
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A  WEEK  AT  KILLAENEY.* 

BY  ME.  AE'D  MES.  S.  C.  HALL. 

We  ask  the  reader — the  reader  who,  we 
hope,  will  be  the  Tomdst — to  accompany 
us  to  all-beautiful  Killarney.  We,  in 
city  pent,  may  envy  him  his  walk  through 
the  g’loomy  Gap  of  Dunloe;  his  pensive 
stroll  through  fair  Inisfallen ;  his  ponder- 
ings  in  melancholy  Mucross ;  his  drive 
thi’ough  the  beautiful  island  of  Boss,  and 
the  view  from  its  castle — the  Castle  of  the 
O’Donoghue ;  the  shower  under  the  Tore 
cascade ;  the  ascent  of  Mangerton,  or  it 
may  be  the  severer  toil  by  wliich  he  reaches 
the  summit  of  Carran-tuel,  the  highest 
mormtain  in  Ireland ;  and,  above  all,  the 
voyage  that  takes  him  thi'ough  the  Upper 
Lake,  by  the  perilous  passage  of  the  Old 
Weir  Bridge,  into  Tore  Lake,  thence  into 
the  Lower  Lake,  stopping  an  hour  at  sweet 
Glena,  and  another  hour  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest, 
listening  to  echoes  that  are  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold — now  loud  as  a  park  of  cannon 
— now  gentle  as  a  seraph’s  hymn — 

“  - - A  ■wondrous  chime 

Of  airj’  voices  lock’d  in  unison — 

Faint,  far-off,  near,  deep,  solemn,  and  sublime.” 


smart  young  fellows,  all  dressed  alike,  and  |  and  wit,  and  maiwellously  help  on  a  journey, 
well  dressed,  their  “commodore”  being  At  and  about  Killarney  they  are  well  trained 
Jeremiah  Clifford,  a  somewhat  aged  man,  and  well  conducted.  Our  lot  has  given  us, 
but  who  can  dance  an  Irish  jig  with  the  best  j  during  nearly  all  our  visits,  two  excellent 
youth  in  Kerry,  who  knows  every  spot  about  j  aids,  the  brothers  Jerry  and  Mickey  Sulli- 
the  jflace  and  the  several  legends  thereof,  van :  it  chances  that  they  are  now  both  at 
and  who  can  tell  a  story  as  well  as  the  most  the  Eailway  Hotel.  They  are  as  good  at 
accomplished  of  racoKtears.  The  car-drivers  |  “  laagends  ”  as  any  of  the  guides,  when 
are  ibroverbially  jdeasant  fellows,  and —  j  they  can  leave  their  horses.  We  have  had 
reckless.  They  are,  generally,  full  of  fun  from  each  of  them  many  contributions  to 


The  memoiy  is,  to  us,  like  a  draught  of 
pure  water  when  athirst ;  and  such  it  may 
be  to  every  Tourist  who  enjoys  a  scene  so 
abundant  in  all  that  gratifies  the  senses, 
touches  the  heart,  and  stirs  the  soul. 

We  sha,U  suppose  ourselves  receiving  the 
Tourist  on  the  j)latform  of  THE  STATION  at 
Killarney  town,  and  probably  at  once  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  Mr.  Goodman  (ausiheious  name), 

I  the  landlord  of  the  Eailway  Hotel,  to  be 
located  at  which  he  has  barely  to  step,  under 
a  covered  way,  across  the  road.  This  hotel 
is,  we  believe,  the  property  of  the  Eailway 
Company,  and  Mr.  Goodman  is  their  man¬ 
ager.  There  is  no  hotel  in  the  kingdom 
better  conducted ;  it  is  of  modern  build,  with 
all  recent  improvements.  The  dining-room 
and  the  ifublic  sitting-room  are  large  ;  there 
are  sleeping  apartments  for  some  hundred 
and  fifty  guests,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  zeal  and  attention  given  to  all 
visitors.  As  much  may  be  said  of  “  THE 
Eoyal  Victoeia”  (most  hajipily  situate,  on 
a  slope  above  the  lower  lake,  in  view  of  Glena 
and  the  Purple  mountains,  Eoss  Castle,  fair 
Inisfallen,  and  the  lesser  islands),  and  no 
doubt  due  praise  may  be  accorded  to  the 
Lake  Hotel;  while  the  minor  hotels,  of 
which  there  are  many,  are  necessarily  made 
as  comfortable  as  j)ossible  to  the  traveller. 

The  guides  are  essentials  at  Killarney, 
and  their  name  is  legion.  Some  are,  of 
course,  much  better  than  others,  but  he  is 
mistaken  who,  at  IHllarney,  thinks  he 
can  do  without  their  aid.  They  are  full 
of  knowledge,  and,  generally,  of  humour. 
Those  who  lead  at  the  Eaihvay  Hotel  are 
the  brothers  Spillane,  well  educated  and 
well  mannered  young  men,  always  preferred 
by  visitors  who  have  known  them.  The 
oldest,  Stephen  Spillane,  is,  in  all  respects, 
a  most  desirable  ally,  add  the  tourist  will 
be  fortunate  who  has  him  for  a  companion, 
to  show  him  the  wonders,  to  relate  to  hi  in 
the  legends,  and  to  awaken  the  marvellous 
echoes  that  sleep  in  the  Black  Valley,  the 
old  Castle  of  Eoss,  and  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

Almost  as  essential  to  pleasure  are  the 
boatmen  and  car-diivers  ;  the  former  are, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  sedate  and  steady! 
Now-a_-days,  we  hear  nothing  of  that  of 
which  in  former  times  we  heard  much — the 
dangers  to  voyagers  on  the  Lakes  from  the 
bad  habits  of  the  boatmen.  At  the  Eailway 
Hotel  “the  crew”  consists  of  twenty-four 

*  ContiEued  from  p.  120. 


Lowee  L-Uce,  and  the  Middle  (or  Tore) 
Lake — are  in  reality  one,  being  joined  by 
a  narrow  river,  connected  by  bridges,  ‘  ‘  the 
Brickeen  ”  and  “  the  old  Weir.”  They  have 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  The  Lower 
Lake  is_  studded  with  islands,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  clothed  withrich  evergreens.  The 
Upper  Lake  is  remarkable  for  its  wild  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  mountains  completely  enclos¬ 
ing  it ;  while  the  Middle  Lake  has  a  happy 


mingling  of  both,  not  inferior  to  the  one  in 
grace  and  beauty,  or  to  the  other  in  majestic 
grandeur.  The  lakes  are  formed  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  numerous  minor  lakes  that  exist 
in  the  suiTounding  mountains,  and  there  is 
but  one  channel  of  exit,  the  rapid  river 
Laune,  that  runs  into  Castleniaine  Haven, 
in  the  Bay  of  Dingle.  They  are  understood 
to  be  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  the 
distance  between  the  two  extreme  points 


our  budget :  moreover,  they  are  safe,  steady, 
and  sober  drivers.  So  much  can  by  no 
means  be  said  of  all  the  tribe. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
within  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined, 
we  can  give  but  a  very  limited  idea  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Killarney  Lakes.  We 
shall  write  enough,  however,  to  convey  an 
idea  of  their  surpassing  attractions,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  British  dominions  of  the  Queen 
have  elsewhere  no  scenery  at  once  so 


grand  and  so  beautiful.  The’  highest  au¬ 
thority  gave  to  them  the  palm  over  those 
of  Westmoreland.  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter 
we  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  him,  so 
recoi'ds  his  opinion,  qualifying  it,  however, 
by  stating  that  “the  three  Lakes  of  Kil¬ 
larney  considered  as  one,  which  they  may 
naturally  be,  lying  so  close  together,  are 
together  more  important  than  any  one  of  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland.” 

The  three  lakes — the  UrrEE  Lake,  the 
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being  eleven  miles,  tlie  greatest  vidtb  is 
about  tvo  and  a  haK  miles.  They  are  con¬ 
sequently  not  large,  and  maij  be  seen  in  a 
day,  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  mere  sifjht  is 
concerned.  .1  drive  through  the  most  | 
savage  defile  in  the  country,  the  Gap  of  I 
Dunloe,  ibstant  about  seven  miles  from  the  ! 
tovn,  leads  to  an  opening  in  the  Ui)per 
Lake,  where  boats  are  taken  which  row 
through  the  three  lakes ;  Tourists  visiting  ‘ 
some  of  the  islands  on  the  way  ;  touching  at 
venerable  Mucross  Abbey ;  gazing  up  at  the 
mountains  ;  “  about  ”  at  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  arbutus  mingled  with  that  of  the  yew, 
the  holly,  and  other  forest  trees  ;  listening 
to  the  echoes  that  repeat  the  Imgle  blast  a 
score  of  times  :  hearing  some  of  the  legends 
of  which  every  rock,  and  islet,  and  })oint 
contains  at  least  one  ;  driving  home,  it  may 
Ire.  through  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Boss 
Island,  to  the  Railway  Hotel,  or  landing  on 
the  shore  underneath  the  windows  of  the 
A'ictoiia.  A  day  may,  and  unha}>pily  does 
often,  suffice  to  exliibit  the  Killarney  Lakes ; 
but  those  who  are  compelled  to  give  them 
no  longer  time  are  to  be  iritied  much.  * 

The  attractions  of  the  Killarney  Lakes  ai’e 
not  to  be  described  in  the  limited  sirace  we 
here  allot  to  them ;  yet  a  faint  idea  of  them 
may  be  given — sufficient,  at  least,  to  induce 
“  further  inquiry.”  AVe  pass  over  the  com- 
jiaratively  minor  matters  of  which  all 
readers  have  read  something — the  round 
towers,  the  monastic  ririns,  aird  the  dila])i~ 
dated  castles — relics  of  all  which  are  found 
in  close  association  with  the  Lakes.  There 
are  no  finer  remains  in  Ii'cdand  than  those 
of  Miicross  Abbey ;  it  is  only  the  base  of  a 
round  tower  that  is  to  be  examined  at 
Aghadoe,  and  for  “  ould  castles”  we  must 
take  a  few  steps  out  of  the  district ;  but 
curiosity  will  be  gratified,  if  information  is 
not  obtained,  by  these  additions  to  the 
charms  of  the  locality.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  cave  where  a  vtjlumo  may  be  read,  which 
dates  from  a  very  far  olf  period — the  ( )gham 
stones,  which  the  Irish  scholar  may  .and 
does  ]ierusc.  There  are  many  other  relics 
of  remote  ages  to  be  seen — the  cromlech, 
the  Logan  stone, 

“  Wliich  the  slitrlitest  toucli  tiloiie  sets  movinp. 

Hut  till  (.-iirtli  s  power  cminot  shake  from  its  hase:” 


‘‘  rtiths,”  artificial  mounds  of  earth  where 
the  fairies  hold  their  revels,  and  a  singukar 
cave  fill'  under  grtmnd  laid  out  in  chambers 
iiiid  eta-ridors ;  singular  stones,  the  uses  of 
which  cannot  even  bo  guessed  tit,  but  which, 
of  c()tii  se,  were  ])crforiited  by  the  knees  of 
saints  or  marked  by  the  feet  of  giants — in 
short,  a  vciy  large  ]iro])ortion  of  antiquities 
]icculitir  to  Ireland  aio  to  bo  examined 
within  a  IV;w  miles  of  the  hotels. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Hriaicry  of  the  Lakes 
that  we  tire  sjieeially  bound  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion,  and  whi(  h,  even  at  the  risk  of  “  ring¬ 
ing  the  changes,”  we  reiteat,  etinnot  bo 
snrjia-  sed  in  (Jretit  liritain  as  a  condiination 
of  the  siiblinie  and  the  beautiful,  of  sav.age 
gi-andeur  with  most  delie.ate  loveliness,  of 
niggl'd  mountain  and  delicious  valley,  of 
wood  and  water  in  luxunons  jirofusion,  of 
all  that  can  deliirht  the  eye  and  thence 
naike  itr  way  to  th"  heart. 

I>;t  u.-.  t.'ike  one  of  the  Tours  :  that  which 
mU't  oeeu]!}’  a  whole  day  and  a  full  d.ay. 
We  drive  or  n’lle  to  the  Gaj)  of  Lunloe, 
going’  perhaps  a  mile  out  of  the  way  to 
vi  it  venerafde  Aghadoe,  its  round  tower, 
it .  mined  church,  and  the  gi-ave-ficld, 
wl’-’ro  lie  the  ashes  of  twentj'  generations. 


W.'  ■  -  no  mean*  (ro  so  f.ar  at  nia.  ki'raj-,  wlio  writes 
tint  "  vtio  iletorminofl  to  see  the  whole  of  the  lakes  in 
a  'h-v, :  '1  n  -  .r  hh  pains  for  a  full  summer  ilay,  from 

nnri.'"  !•,  i.  ; may  show  him  all  tlie  lions:  ln'it  such 
■  '''  little  or  no  enjoj-ment.  ainl  will  leave 
h’ ■  a  f.aiii*  in  re:  -ion  of  the  beauties  of  the  district. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


What  a  view  there  is  from  the  summit  of 
the  broken  tower  !  We  enter  the  Gap — a 
narrow  road  between  huge  mountains,  out 
of  which  often  the  eagle  issues  and  soars 
above  our  path.  The  small  lakes  seem  of 
black  water,  for  hea’vy  shadows  are  on  them 
always.  To  describe  the  Pass  as  savage  is 


not  enough ;  it  is  awful  in  its  gloomy 
grandeur.  We  pause  awhile  to  wake  its 
echoes,  and  proceed,  until  we  arrive  at  its 
terminus,  some  fom’  miles,  and  look  down 
on  the  “  Coom  Dhuv,”  the  black  valley,  at 
the  base  of  Carran  Tuel,  the  loftiest  of  the 
Irish  mountains,  which  no  doubt  you  will 


'I'HE  OLD  WEIR  BRIDGE. 


ascend  before  you  le.ave  the  district ;  or,  if 
difficulties  deter  you,  there  will  be  Man- 
gerton,  almost  as  high  and  far  easier  of 
ascent.  Another  walk  of  two  miles  or  so 
brings  us  to  the  Upper  Lake,  where,  pass¬ 
ing  over  Garamoen  Bridge,  we  enter  boats. 


well  provided  with  sturdy  rowers,  and  full 
of  baskets  that  give  promise  of  a  dinner  at 
Glena,  with  that  luxury  of  luxuries,  a 
salmon,  just  caught,  roasted  on  arbutus 
sticks — a  treat  of  which  the  Tourist  should 
by  all  means  partake.  We  row  somewhat 


THE  DEVIl/S  ISLAND. 


rapidly  Ihrough  the  Upper  I.ako;  there  are 
few  objects  to  det.ain  us,  for  the  arbutus,  in 
flower  and  in  fmit,  the  yew,  and  gigantic 
ferns,  are  evenuehere  on  either  side  as  we 
pass  along.  Wo  look  up  to  the  mountains, 
but  wo  see  them  to  disadvantage,  and 
though  there  are  a  few  wooded  islands  hero. 


wo  do  not  stay  to  visit  them.  Soon  we 
arrive  at  the  “Long  Range.”  It  is  the 
river  that  connects  the  Upjrer  -with  Tore  and 
the  Lower  Lake.  “  Row  gently  hero,”  and 
ship  the  oars  when  under  “the  Eagle’s 
Nest,”  a  rock  clothed  almost  to  its  sum¬ 
mit  ;  we  are  to  hear  the  best  of  the 
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IRUarney  echoes.  The  guide  stej^s  ashore  ; 
presently  he  sounds  his  bugle.  The  efiect 
IS  MAGICAX, ;  the  word  is  too  poor  for  our 
purpose.  He  will  first  play  a  single  note ; 
it  is  caught  up  and  repeated  loudly,  sofjy, 
again  loudly,  again  softly,  the  sound  twist¬ 
ing  and  twirhng  around  the  mountain, 
running  up  from  its  foot  to  its  summit, 
then  rolling  above  it,  and  at  length  dying- 


variety  :  at  first  with  a  terrific  growl,  then 
a  fearful  crash.  Both  are  caught  up  by  the 
surrounding  hills,  mingling  together,  now 
in  solemn  harmony,  now  in  utter  discord¬ 
ance  ;  awhile  those  that  are  nearest  become 
silent,  awaiting  those  that  are  distant — the 
echoes  of  echoes  ;  then  joining  together,  in 
one  mighty  sound,  louder  and  louder  ;  then 
dropping  to  a  gentle  lull,  as  if  the  winds 
only  gave  them  life ;  then  breaking  forth 


through  the  passage  fiercely;  and  a  shudder, 
even  a  shriek,  may  be  pardoned  to  delicate 
nerves ;  but  there  is  no  danger.  You  are 
now  in  Dinas  Pool,  and  will  land  at  Dinas 
Island,  where  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Herbert 
has  provided  a  pretty  cottage,  at  which 
Toui-ists  may  rest  and  be  thankful ;  and 
where  the  aforenamed  “  salmon  roasted  on 
arbutus  skewers”  will  soon  be  ready;  but 


away  in  the  distance,  until  it  is  heard  as  a 
mere  whisper,  barely  audible,  far  away. 
There  is  a  small  cannon  on  the  shore,  small, 
but  large  enough.  Suddenly  it  is  fired .  In 
an  instant  every  mountain  miles  around 
seems  instinct  with  angry  life,  and  replies 
in  voices  of  thunder  to  the  insignificant 
sound  that  has  roused  them.  It  is  multi¬ 
plied  a  thousand  fold,  and  with  infinite 


again  into  a  combined  roar  that  would  seem 
to  be  heard  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Good  reader,  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
Yes ;  if  you  had  but  this  one  recompense 
for  your  visit  to  Killarney,  it  w-ould  suffice. 

Pass  on.  The  old  Weir  Bridge  is  before 
you :  keep  very  quiet ;  it  is  safe  enough, 
but  it  does  not  seem  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
Ivillarney  lions,  shaking  his  mane  in 
strength  and  power.  The  waters  rush 


if  you  are  not  very  hruigry,  proceed  onward 
yet  a  little,  and  crossing  Tore  Lake,  enter 
the  Lower  Lake,  and  rest  at  beautiful 
Glena,  in  the  pretty  cottage  “the  Ken- 
mares”  have  prepared  for  your  reception; 
and  while  dinner  is  dressing,  hear  a  real 
Irish  piper — blind  of  coui'se — iday  a  genuine 
Irish  air  on  veritable  Irish  bagpipes. 

You  will  have  done  enough  for  the  day  ; 


but  if  time  be  of  importance,  hasten  on¬ 
wards,  under  the  shadows  awhile  of  Glena 
mountain.  You  can  see  nothing  of  it  but 
its  covering  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  vast 
variety  :  yet  the  red  deer  is  browsing  above 
you,  and  you  may  sometimes  hear  his 
bellow.  You  wdl  have  time — if  you  are 
hurried,  that  is  to  say,  which  we  hope  you 
will  not  be — to  visit  but  one  of  the  islands, 
and  that  must  be  Inisfallen, 

“  Sweet  Inisfallen  !  ” 

the  largest  and  certainly  the  most  lovely  of 
the  many  islands  of  the  Lower  Lake. 
Examine  its  wonders,  its  gigantic  trees,  and 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  abbey,  and  become 
again  a  voyager,  landing  at  Boss  Castle,  if 
your  home  be  the  Eailway  Hotel,  and 
walking  a  mile  through  delicious  grounds 
to  your  domicile.  But  Boss  Castle  with  its 
I  histories  and  its  legends,  and  Boss  Island 
with  its  hills,  and  dales,  and  walks,  where 
the  hand  of  liberal  taste  has  long  been  busy, 
must  not  thus  be  “run  over.”  Alone,  it 
will  yield  pleasrue  enough  for  a  day. 

We  have  thus,  we  trust,  given  to  our 
readers  a  glimpse  of  the  enjoyment  that 
awaits  those  who  visit  all  beautiful  Kil- 
larney  :  it  is  but  a  glimpse. 

But  when  the  lakes  and  islands  have 
been  fully  seen,  the  mountains  climbed, 
and  all  their  marvellous  l)eauties  duly  ex¬ 
amined  and  appreciated,  the  Toiu'ist  must 
by  no  means  think  he  has  exhausted  the 
district.  There  is,  within  a  drive  of  thirty 
miles,  as  wild  a  sea-coast  as  any  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  not  excepting  that  which 
girdles  the  north,  and  neighboui's  the  Giant’s 
Causeway ;  or  the  stupendous  mountain 
cliffs  in  Connemara.  The  bays  and  har¬ 
bours  of  Kerry  are  second  to  none  in  gran¬ 
deur  or  in  beauty. 

It  is  a  wild  drive,  indeed,  that  which 
conducts  the  Tourist  from  Killarney  to 
Yalentia,  passing  the  Ijirthplace  of  Daniel 
O’Connell  (now  a  ruin)  at  Cahirciveen, 
round  the  coast  to  Kenmare,  and  so  on  to 
Glengariff  and  Bantry. 

But  these  are  topics  on  which  we  can 
barely  touch ;  the  space  we  have  allotted 
to  the  subject  is  expended. 

We  trust,  however,  enough  has  been 
said — even  thougli  we  have  said  so  little — 
to  induce  many  who  will  this  year  visit 
Dublin,  to  extend  their  tour  to  Killarney. 
High  as  we  may  raise  expectation,  we  have 
no  dread  of  disappointment. 

In  our  Introductory  Beuiarkswe  detailed 
so  fully  the  inducements  to  visit  Ireland, 
that  it  cannot  now  be  needful  to  repeat 
them.  The  Lxteenational  Exhibition, 
which  opens  in  Dublin  a  few  days  after  this 
number  of  the  Art- Journal  wall  be  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers,  will,  no  doubt,  induce 
tens  of  thousands  to  visit  that  country ; 
tourist-tickets  (as  we  have  explained)  will  be 
issued  at  a  very  low  rate  ;  there  can  be  no 
journey  anywhere  that  will  cost  so  little. 
These  tourist-tickets  are  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  but,  indeed,  a  stranger  requires 
none.  The  voyage  of  less  than  four  hours 
from  Holyhead  is  in  summer  really  but  a 
pleasru-e  trip ;  and,  above  all,  the  English 
may  see  the  Irish  where  they  are  best  seen 
and  known,  “  at  home,”  and  so  help  to 
cement  that  bond  of  “union”  upon  which 
so  much  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  depend,  and  which 
only  the  enemies  of  both  seek  to  loosen  or 
to  break. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  considered  pre¬ 
sumptuous  if  we  refer  the  Tom-ist  who  con¬ 
templates  this  delicious  tour,  to  the  new 
edition  we  issue  of  our  book— “  A  Week 
AT  Killarney.” 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  O’COXXELL. 


THE  ISLANH  OF  VALENTI  A. 
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OEXA^IEXTAL  lEOX-WOEK. 

;Maxifestly  a  vast  change  for  the  better  in  the 
architectm-al  and  decorative  aspect  of  our  cities 
and  towns  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  to  this  happy  result  the  frequent 
introduction  of  beautiful  iron-work  has  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  measured  degree.  The  progressive 
improvement  of  oiu-  ii-on  “  industries  ”  of  late  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  branch  of  Ai-t-manufac- 
tures ;  and  whether  as  an  element  of  wealth, 
stability,  or  beauty,  this  matei  ial  seems  destined 
to  assume — if  it  has  not  indeed  already  done  so 
— a  very  foremost  position.  Until  somew'hat 
recently,  cast  iron  applied  to  the  higher  branches 
of  decorative  Art  was  comparatively  unknown  to 
us,  and  at  the  corner  of  om-  streets  we  were  ac-  ! 
customed  to  see — and  in  some  places  do  still  see 
— an  old  cannon  serve  the  ijurpose  of  a  curb 
post,  and  the  same  old  weapon  of  war  siu-mounted 
by  a  plain  shaft  doing  duty  for  a  lamp-pillar.  . 
Xow,  however,  when  parochial  boards  or  cor-  j 
porate  bodies  find  it  necessary  to  provide  these  j 
essentials  to  oiu’  comfort  and  safety,  they  gene-  | 
rally  show  a  laudable  desire  not  only  to  set  up 
an  object  suited  to  its  utilitarian  purpose,  but 
also  something  which,  bj’  the  beauty  and  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  desig-n,  as  well  as  by  the  cun¬ 
ning  handicraft  of  the  artisan,  may  serve  as  an 
ornament  to  the  locality  and  an  example  of 
what  is  good  in  Art  to  the  thousands  who  come 
within  the  roach  of  its  influence. 

Such  a  work  wo  have  in  the  Lamp  Standard 
and  Ventilating  Shaft  here  engraved,  of  which 
two  have  been  erected  over  the  subway  in 
Southwark  Street,  a  street  running  from  the 
Surrey  side  of  Llackfriars  Bridge  to  nearly  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge,  and  which  is  among  the 
recent  “improvements”  earned  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames.  These  lamps  and  shafts  were 
executed  in  cast-iron  bj'  ilessrs.  AValtcr  Macfar- 
lano  and  Co.,  of  the  Saracen  Foundry,  Glasgow, 
and  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  from  the  designs  of 
^Ir.  C.  II.  Driver,  which  were  furnished  to  the 
man\ifacturcrs  by  IMr.  J.  AV.  Bazalgettc,  En¬ 
gineer  to  the  Board  (jf  Works. 

'I'hc  lower  half  of  the  design  consists  of  a 
hollow  clustered  column,  two  feet  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  with  a  massive  spreading  moulded 
base.  'Bhis  column  has  a  decorated  capital  of 
conventional  foliage  with  jjrojccting  stems,  the 
uhncKH  being  brought  to  the  octagon  form. 
Above  this  capital  the  continuation  of  the  shaft 
is  encircled  by  a  perforated  cresting,  from  which 
spring  four  semicircular  arms  for  the  lamps  ; 
branching  scrolls  fill  in  these  semicircles :  the 
eyes  of  foliated  rosettes  in  the  centre  of  the 
scrolls  an;  formed  of  richly-cut  pri.sms  of  crystal. 
The  lamjis  consi.st  of  a  hemisphere,  or  cup,  of 
gla.ss,  with  omamental  jtmdant  and  decorated 
metallic  ring,  'riie  lamjj-covcrs  arc  of  glass, 
conical  shapcil,  witli  a  decorated  metallic  crest. 
I'Vf)!!!  the  continuation  of  the  shaft  above  the 
ca])itals,  and  iinmcdiat(;ly  above  the  arms,  spring 
r  ight  foliated  brar’kets  supporting  a'  ring,  or 
conmal,  five  fi-ct  three  inches  in  diameter.  This 
ring  is  foniu;d  of  a  torus,  ov  seniir  ii’cular  mould¬ 
ing,  witli  an  under  fringe  and  a  beautifully 
jicrforatcd  and  curved  cresting ;  it  is  unit(;d  to 
:i  .••niallcr  one,  iit  a  greater  height,  by  eight 
curved  ribs  of  ojx  n  iron-work,  whicli  fonn  per- 
fonitcd  scrolls,  the  cfl'cct  of  the  wliole  being  that 
of  a  rich  ojs  n  crown  or  canojiy.  'I’ho  curved 
riiitline  of  the  ribs  is  continued  b}'  an  ogee 
curve,  wliich  tenninate^  in  a  slender  luick 
moulding.  At  this  point  eight  curved  and 
foliated  st<  rns  jirojcct ;  the  main  stem  of  the 
finial  rising  through  this  is  encircled  by  a  lace¬ 
like  cort>net  of  ojicn  iron-work,  below  which  is  a 
large  crystal  prism,  with  cut  fonts,  and  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  ball  of  rqu-n  iron-work  and  tajier- 
ing  spirelet.  The  shaft  is  tenninated  by  a 
finial  of  bold  and  bt'autifiil  design,  eight  feet 
in  height.  'I'he  whole  stands  upon  a  basement 
of  stonr;  five  fef  t  in  height,  and  forms  a  gracf;- 
ful  and  attractive  object  to  the  passer-by,  while 
it  offers  an  illustration  of  the  adaptability  of 
r  ast-iron  to  receive  the  riehest  and  most  dcli- 
c-t--  artistic  treatment. 

If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  first  offering  of 
thi  Metrojsditan  Board  of  Works  to  Industrial 
Art.  It  is  a  worthy  one,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be 
followf-d  by  many  fithers. '  <  Tndei  d,  it  fore¬ 
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shadows  what  London  may  yet  become  if  the 
Board,  vdth  its  almost  unlimited  powers,  uses 
them  discreetly  and  wisely,  making  the  most  of 
every  salient  point  for  the  display  of  what  is 
picturesquely  good 

We  have  at  various  times  directed  attention 
to  the  skilful  rendeiing  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane 


of  their  productions,  and  especially  of  those  sent 
to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862,  for  which 
they  received  a  medal ;  the  award  was  made  on 
the  report  of  the  jurjq  specified  in  the  following 
terms  : — “  Admirable  Architectural  Castings  of 
Ornamental  Crestings,  Panels,  Finials,  Eain- 
wator  Pipes,  Gutters,  &.C.,  being  shaiqj,  clean, 


and  full  of  character.”  This  ■well-deserved  Wc  may  remark  incidentally  that  the  Saracen 
tc.stimf)ny  has,  doubtless,  been  gained  by  the  Foundry,  Glasgow,  whore  Messrs.  Macfarlane’s 
dctciTiiination  of  the  manufacturers  to  give,  ;  works  arc  carried  on,  covers  about  two  acres  of 
(;vcn  to  the  commonest  of  their  juoductions,  !  ground.  The  buildings  arc  somewhat  after  the 
that  true  artistic  elcm(;nt  so  often  I'ound  absent  Venetian  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  imder 
in  ca.st-iron  work.  Numerous  examples  of  this  their  roofs  about  five  hundred  “hands”  pursue 
arc  seen  in  the  sho-w-rcom  in  Bedford  Strc'ct.  their  heavy  labours. 
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THE  DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 

The  montli  that  has  elapsed  since  we 
noticed  this  great  undertaking,  has  been 
well  employed  by  the  various  committees 
and  officers  of  the  exhibition ;  and  a  com- 
mensui’ate  progress  has  been  made  in  every 
department.  Externally,  little,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  remains  to  be  done :  the 
whole  mass  of  buildings  may  now  be  said 
to  be  completed,  save  a  few  light  and  tem¬ 
porary  structures  which  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  two  more  courts — one 
for  carriages,  and  the  other  for  machinery 
at  rest.  These  are  kept  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  their  marring  the  beauty  of  the 
original  pile,  and  are  a  very  desirable  ad¬ 


junct  to  the  accommodation  which,  with 
the  growing  reciuirements  of  contributors, 
is  even  still  too  limited.  The  grounds  may 
be  pronounced  all  but  finished — the  ap¬ 
proaches  on  all  sides  are  being  laid  down. 
A  massive  dwarf  wall  of  hewn  granite 
protects  the  front,  or  eastern  entrance,  and 
is  surmounted  by  handsome  iron  pillars  at 
intervals,  from  which  depend  chains — thus 
forming  a  fencing  at  once  elegant  and  sub-  j 
stantial.  The  gates,  both  at  the  northern 
and  southern  ends  of  the  enclosure,  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  afford  spacious  room 
for  entrance.  We  have,  in  oiu’  last  obser¬ 
vations,  given  a  sufficiently  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  external  style  and  archi¬ 
tectural  featui'cs  of  the  building.  To  this 
we  have  now  nothing  to  add,  but  that,  as 
it  receives  the  last  finishing  in  the  minuter 
details,  its  general  effect  is  enhanced.  Our 


j  attention  must  henceforth  be  mainly  di~ 
reeled  to  the  interior.  Much  has  been 
done  here — though  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  arrangements  and  application  of  the 
various  courts  and  a2iartments  have  been 
finally  made,  and  a^ii^ear  to  us  to  have 
been  done  with  judgment.  We  shall  go 
rapidly  thi'ough  them.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  the  great  hall,  as  we  formerly  stated, 
is  intended  for  the  reception  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  is  open  to  the  roof,  through 
which  it  is  lighted  by  a  lantern  the  whole 
length ;  while  all  around  it,  supported  by 
pillars,  runs  a  gallery  in  the  upjjer  story ; 
the  hall  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiling,  in 
various  patterns  and  colours.  Passing  out 
of  the  hall  into  the  great  structure  of  iron 
and  glass,  which  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  from  north  to  south,  we 
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enter  a  square  of  over  forty  feet,  which  is 
assigned  to  Rome ;  to  the  right  or  north 
of  which  is  a  quadrangle,  about  twice 
as  large,  dedicated  to  the  productions  of 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Still  farther  north,  a 
small  space  will  be  occupied  by  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  while  on  the  extreme  south, 
Belgium  gets  a  very  extensive  location. 
These  allocations  bisect  the  building  longi¬ 
tudinally  from  south  to  north;  the  other 
half,  that  bounding  the  gardens,  will  be 
occupied  by  Prussia  to  the  extreme  south ; 
Austria  coming  next;  France  taking  up 
the  centre,  including  the  apsis,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  northward  till  it  reaches  the  location 
for  Denmark.  The  portion  of  the  building 
which  runs  from  west  to  east — being  a 
space  of  about  270  feet  long,  and  117  feet 
wide,  will  be  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Northward  ot  this,  a 


fine  spacious  court  has  been  erected  for 
machinery  in  motion ;  from  which  we  pass 
eastward  into  a  smaller  court,  for  ma¬ 
chinery  at  rest;  adjacent  to  which,  going 
southward,  is  a  coui’t  of  similar  size,  for 
the  exhibition  of  carriages.  Beyond  the 
music  hall,  on  the  south  of  the  entrance 
hall,  are  four  rooms  for  the  display  of 
photographs ;  the  disposable  space  south 
of  which  will  be  arranged  for  first-class 
refreshment  rooms. 

A  spacious  double  staircase  on  the  right 
of  the  hall  leads  to  the  upper  floor  and 
galleries.  Round  the  hall  runs  a  gallery 
which,  with  a  room  over  the  entrance,  will 
be  reserved  for  pictures  of  the  modern 
foreign  schools.  The  large  room  to  the 
right  is  intended  for  the  old  masters,  whose 
works  are  to  be  arranged  chronologically,  as 
in  the  Manchester  Exhibition — a  plan  which 


is  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  We 
have  ali’eady  mentioned  that  a  gallery  is 
assigned  for  the  exhibition  of  water  colours, 
and  another  will  contain  the  paintings  of 
the  modern  English  school.  Considering 
the  large  requirements  for  the  other  objects 
of  the  Exhibition,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  interests  of  the  Fine  Arts  have  not 
been  neglected  in  point  of  space ;  we  could 
wish  that  the  smaller  picture  galleries  were 
wider  and  better  lighted.  A  small  mediaeval 
court  adjoins  the  great  picture  gallery. 
The  galleries  running  round  the  whole  of 
the  iron  building  will  be  occupied  by  the 
industrial  productions  of  the  various  na¬ 
tions  in  the  following  sequence,  beginning 
at  the  south-west  angle  : — Prussia,  Austria, 
France  (in  the  apsis),  Turkey,  China,  and 
Japan,  the  British  Colonies,  India,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hol- 


2  R 


land,  and  Belgium.  Such  are  the  final 
arrangements  of  the  space,  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  is  very  much  less  than  is  needed 
for  the  number  and  requii’ements  of  the 
applicants. 

Now  that  the  interior  of  the  great  west¬ 
ern  building  is  finished,  one  can  adequately 
judge  of  its  effect  as  a  whole.  Standing  at 
the  north-western  angle,  a  full  view  is 
obtained  southward  and  eastward,  so  as  to 
take  in  the  entire  structui-e  at  a  glance. 
The  opinion  which  we  formed  at  first  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  oru’  latest  sui’vey, 
and  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  the  most 
successful  combination  of  ii’on  and  glass 
that  has  as  yet  been  erected.  In  the  arch¬ 
ing  of  the  roof,  strength,  grace,  and  light¬ 
ness  have  been  admirably  combined ;  and 
the  lattice-work  of  the  girders  gradually 
tapering  to  the  centre,  contributes  not  a 
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little  to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance. 
The  columns  thi’oughout  the  building  are 
light  and  airy  shafts,  that  suit  well  with 
the  character  of  the  galleries  they  have  to 
support ;  and,  though  simple,  they  are 
tastefully  moulded  in  their  ornamentation. 
We  understand  that  the  credit  of  much  of 
the  design  of  the  ironwork  is  due  to  Mi’. 
OrHsh,  the  well-known  engineer,  by  whom 
the  details  were  worked  out.  The  castings 
were  made  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Ean- 
kin,  of  Liverpool,  and  are  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  perfection  to  which  this 
branch  of  manufacture  has  been  brought. 

The  subject  of  the  coloui’ing  of  this 
structure  was  a  question  of  great  anxiety 
and  much  consideration.  Artists,  and 
artists  only,  will  fully  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  matter.  In  all  buildings, 
as  we  are  of  late  years  beginning  to  under¬ 


stand,  colour  is  primarily  to  be  considered. 
It  gives  a  character  to  the  place,  and  to  the 
objects  which  are  to  occupy  it ;  and  an  error 
in  judgment,  especially  where  the  objects 
to  be  affected  are  artistic  or  dehcate,  is  sure 
to  operate  prejudicially.  The  difficulty  in 
the  present  case  was  increased  by  the  vast 
mass  of  light  which  is  received  in  every 
direction  into  the  building;  this  wordd 
necessarily  detect  and  exaggerate  anything 
that  might  be  inharmonious  in  tone.  In 
our  frequent  visits  to  the  building,  while 
this  matter  was  under  discussion,  we  have 
seen  the  experiments  in  colouring  which 
were  submitted  to  the  test ;  and  we  have 
been  sometimes  more  amused  than  edified 
by  the  suggestions  we  have  heard  from 
amateurs.  One  sturdily  advocated  vermil- 
hon  ;  another  clamoured  for  cobalt ;  while 
a  third  assured  us  that  a  good  ocherous  buff 
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wc'uld  have  a  ch.arming  effect.  Fortunately, 
the  subject  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
uid'-r  ;t'i‘*d  if  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  who.so 
-kilful  di'coration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehapel  at  < 'abra,  mur  Dublin,  wo  liavo 
ali"ady  favourably  noticed  in  the  Art- 
.Ii.iirmil .  Accordingly,  ho  took  his  own 
(our.‘«’  in  the  matter;  and  bearing  iii  mind, 
not  only  th"  present  use  to  which  the 
‘  tnn  tiiro  is  to  bo  a])i)lie(l,  but  its  ])orma- 
nent  ownpaiion  as  a  winter  garden,  he  has 
n  '  d  quiet,  neutral  colour- — light  and  deli- 
<  ifo  shades  of  lavfaider  and  green  being 
I  M  gely  prevalent,  with  hero  .and  there  a 
n.  ill  portion  of  a  dronger  and  more  /uo- 
eh.aracfer.  for  effect.  This,  wo  do 
tiot  Ir'-ifr,*,.  to  affirm,  is  artistically  f;orrcct, 
h;n i;;'iiii-ing  with  the  building  itself,  and 
lit.  d  to  r<':i..ve,  but  not  offend,  the  strong 
and  vaii'  d  '-..i.nirs  that  will  bo  thrown 
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off  from  the  various  articles  with  which  the 
room  will  be  filled.  These  will  supply  the 
deeper  and  more  brilliant  colouring  neces¬ 
sary  for  contrasts  ;  and  the  banners  which 
will  bo  used  as  decorations  will  show  finely 
against  the  more  delicate  colouring  of  the 
interspaces. 

The  strength  of  the  galleries  has  been 
lately  tested  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
A  body  of  five  hundred  of  the  78th  High¬ 
landers  marched  through  them  cn  masse, 
fully  accoutred,  with  their  band  playing — 
a  very  pretty  exhibition  in  itself. 

The  Fine  Arts  department  will  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Doyle, 
and  wo  have  reasons  to  expect  that  it  will 
bo  very  complete,  and  highly  interesting  as 
an  exposition  of  Art  ancient  and  modern. 
While  foreign  artists  and  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  deficient  in  their  contribu¬ 


tions,  as  we^  took  occasion  to  state  last 
month,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  collec¬ 
tions  in  our  own  country  will  be  liberally 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exhibition. 
In  addition  to  the  contributions  which  her 
Majesty  has  already  graciously  accorded,  wo 
learn  that  she  has  signified  her  intention 
of  sending  Leslie’s  great  picture  of  ‘The 
Coronation,’  and  that  of  the  ‘Marriage  of 
the  Princess  Eoyal,’  painted  by  Phillip. 
She  also  permits  a  selection  from  the  Indian 
collection  at  Windsor  Castle  to  be  _  for¬ 
warded.  This  collection  will  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment,  which,  it  is  expected,  wiU  be  rich 
and  beautiful,  under  the  management  of  a 
special  committee,  the  presidentship  of 
which  Lord  dough  has  just  accepted. 
Our  nobility,  too,  are  following  this  good 
example.  The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
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of  Manchester  are  contributing  from  their 
collections  works  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Earls  Warwick,  Darnley, 
St.  Germans,  Spencer,  Portarlington,  and 
Mayo  will  send  their  best  pictures  by  the 
ancient  masters ;  so,  too,  will  Viscount 
Powerscourt  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
WiUet  Adye,  and  Thomas  Kibble,  Esqrs. 
Some  good  pictures  of  the  British  school, 
including  those  of  Eomney,  Gainsborough, 
and  others,  c6me  from  Lord  Ee  Tabley, 
and  a  chef -cT oeuvre  in  sculpture  of  Hogan’s, 
‘  Eve’s  first  Sight  of  Death,’  purchased  by 
his  lordship  in  Pome  when  that  great  Hish 
sculptor  was  a  student  there.  We  learn 
with  pleasiue  that,  in  addition  to  the  sta¬ 
tuary  that  has  been  promised  from  Eome, 
and  of  which  we  spoke  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  every  British  sculptor  will  be  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the 
Eoman  government  is  giving  eveiy  facility 
to  artists  in  the  transport  of  their  works  to 


Ireland,  and  is  exerting  itself  energetically 
in  the  cause  of  the  Exhibition.  This  is 
wise  as  well  as  generous.  It  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  the  Fine  Arts,  but  directly  benefits 
the  artists,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  sculpture  sent  to  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Hyde  Park  was 
purchased  there.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  artists  may  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  disposing  of  their  works  in  Dublin. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  arrangements  of  space, 
that  some  rooms  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  display  of  photography,  as  among 
the  Pine  Aids ;  and  we  understand  that 
the  exhibition  of  these  will  comprise  the 
largest  and  most  varied  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  ever  brought  together.  To  assign  a 
place  to  photography  amongst  the  Pine 
Ai’ts  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  question ;  but 
we  think  the  committee  have  done  wisely 
in  not  deciding  that  question  in  the  nega¬ 


tive  by  excluding  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  1862  much  discontent  was  caused 
among  photographers  by  the  refusal  to 
rank  them  with  arti.sts.  By  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  this  question,  the 
Dublin  committee  wall  have  their  reward, 
as  the  photographers  are  coming  foi’ward 
in  unprecedented  numbers  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  Dublin  committee  have  adopted  a 
new  arrangement  for  the  selection  of  juries. 
The  various  British  and  foreign  committees 
will  be  requii’ed  to  forward  the  names  of 
persons  whom  they  consider  to  be  fit  for 
the  office,  and  from  these  lists  the  executive 
committee  will  select  the  juries.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  is  so  much  less  than  has 
been  demanded.  A  good  deal  of  jealousy 
and  discontent  must  arise  amongst  disap¬ 
pointed  applicants,  no  matter  how  fairly  or 
judiciously  those  who  have  the  disposal  of 


! 
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the  space  may  act  in  the  discharge  of  this 
difficult  duty.  To  obviate,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  this  inconvenience  to  exhibitors,  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  liberality 
which  has  ever  characterised  that  body 
whenever  the  public  good  was  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  has  placed  its  valuable  and  extensive 
premises  at  the  disposal  of  the  exhibition 
committee  for  the  display  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements.  This  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Exhibition — so  important 
to  Ireland — far  more  considerable  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  done.  We  trust 
manufacturers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
increased  accommodation. 

A  very  important  bill  has  just  received 
the  Eoyal  assent,  whereby  the  rights  of  all 
persons  exhibiting  new  inventions  or  new 
designs  are  fuEy  protected,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  exposition  of  them  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  trust  that  this  measure  will 


remove  any  difficulty  that  might  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  inventors,  and  that  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  contribute  largely  on  this 
occasion. 

Meantime  the  executive  committee  are 
making  their  arrangements  for  the  opening 
on  the  9th  of  May.  They  have  confided  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King-at-Arms, 
the  details  of  the  marshalling,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  programme  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  the  inaugm-ation. 
Though  these  are  not  yet  completed,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  outline.  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  at  Kingstowm  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  8th  of  May.  The  following  day 
he  is  to  leave  the  Lodge  at  noon  in  state, 
reaching  the  building  about  one  o’clock. 
At  the  grand  entrance  he  will  be  received 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  Thence  they  will 
proceed  to  the  great  concert  haU,  where  the 


National  Anthem  wall  be  sung,  and  the 
ceremony  of  inaugm’ation  will  take  place. 
The  Prince  wall  then  inspect  the  several 
departments  of  the  building,  and  returning 
to  the  dais  in  the  concert  hall,  declare,  in 
the  name  of  her  Majesty,  the  Exhibition 
opened.  A  musical  performance  will  con¬ 
clude  the  ceremony,  which  promises  to  be 
a  very  brilliant  one. 

No  doubt  the  several  committees  are 
working  ardently  and  well ;  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  the  railway  comj^anies 
are  co-operating  liberally  with  them,  so  as 
to  induce  a  large  in-flow  of  visitors  to  Ire¬ 
land  this  year.  The  result  will  be  great 
good  to  Ireland,  and  not  to  that  country 
only,  but  to  England  also. 

Especially  we  shall  have  to  congratulate 
the  architect,  Alfred  G.  Jones,  Esq.,  on 
the  completion  of  a  work  that  wiP  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  professional  triumph. 
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GOLDSMITH. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  J.  H.  FOLEY,  E..A. 

It  is  quite  fitting  tliat  tlie  precincts  of  tlie 
L'niyersih'  of  DubHn  slioiild  be  graced  by 
a  statue  of  one  whose  name  occupies  a 
bright  page  in  the  roll  of  Great  Britain’s 
literaiy  men.  Goldsmith  owes  little  or 
none  of  his  reputation  to  Trinity  College  ; 
it  did  but  little  for  him.  The  neglect, 
however,  was  less  that  of  the  college  than 
his  own ;  he  could  not  bring  bis  wild, 
erratic  spirit  to  its  discipline,  nor  brook  the 
tyranny  of  some  who  bore  rule  over  him. 
“  His  college  tutor,  the  Eev.  Theaker 
Wilder,”  writes  one  of  Goldsmith’s  recent 
biographers,  Dr.  Waller,  also  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  “  was  a  man  of  some  ma¬ 
thematical  ability,  but  violent  in  temper, 
insolent  and  overbearing  in  manners,  and 
of  a  harsh,  vicious,  and  brutal  natui’e. 
Oliver  detested  mathematics,  and  so  in- 
cm-red  the  wrath  of  his  tutor,  which  the 
indolence  and  thoughtlessness  of  the  pupil 
gave  too  many  occasions  to  gratify.  He 
was  subjected  to  taunts,  ridicule,  and  in¬ 
sults  almost  daily — sometimes  even  to  per¬ 
sonal  chastisement  from  one  who,  exercising 
over  him  the  rights  of  a  master  over  a 
servant,  persecuted  him  with  unremitting 
rancom’.”  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Goldsmith  was  only  a  sizar  of  his  college, 
that  is,  a  “poor  scholar,”  who  received  his 
education,  and  his  board  and  lodging,  such 
as  these  last  were,  free  of  expense,  and  that 
sizars  were  compelled  to  joerform  certain 
menial  duties.  Moreover,  oui’  universities 
in  Goldsmith’s  time — more  than  a  century 
ago — were  conducted  in  a  far  different 
manner  from  what  they  are  now  and  have 
long  been.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
Dublin.  Cambridge  as  well  as  Dublin  has 
yet  its  “.sizars,”  and  Oxford  its  “  Bible- 
clerks,”  a  similar  class  of  students;  but 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  degrading  in 
their  position,  and  both  are  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  emdence  of  good  scholarship. 

Goldsmith’s  college  life,  as  Dr.  Waller 
remark.s,  “is  not  one  on  which  we  dwell 
with  pleasure . It  is  useless  to  spe¬ 

culate  what  the  young  man’s  progress 
might  have  been  under  kindlier  treatment. 
Brutality  first  outraged  and  then  discou¬ 
raged  a  sensitive  nature.  He  sought  relief 
from  his  wretchedness  sometimes  in  dissi- 
jjation,  often  in  reckless  disrespect  of  dis¬ 
cipline;  ho  wasted  his  time,  neglected  his 
studies,  and  di.s.sipated  the  scanty  supj^lies 
which  his  father  could  afford  him.”  At 
length,  in  the  spring  commencement  of  1749, 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  “  As  he  passed  out 
for  the  la.st  time  through  the  vdeket  in  that 
ma,Hsivo  gate  bc.sidc  which  he  so  often 
loitered,  how  little  did  he  think  the  time 
would  come  when  he  should  stand  there,  in 
the  mimic  bronze,  for  ever — no  loiterer 
now,  frifaidlcss,  nameless,  neglected,  but 
honoured  and  admired — one  of  the  great 
names  that  fill  all  lands,  and  ennoble  their 
own.” 

That  time  has  at  length  come,  and  Foley’s 
noble  statue  of  the  iiinmdaia  sizar  of  Tiiruty 
( Vdloge,  which  wo  have  engraved  here, 
adorns  the  front  of  the  edifice.  How 
thoroughly  it  seems  to  embody  the  man : 
he  is  reading  a  book,  with  a  jiencil  in  his 
hand  for  annotating ;  sf^ime  idea  seems  sud¬ 
denly  fi)  have  occuired  to  him,  and  he  stops 
in  his  walk — for  the  figure  is  in  the  atti- 
tiuh?  of  walking — to  reflect  a  moment.  A 
realistic  statue  truly;  ea.sy,  graceful,  na- 
tunil,  with  all  the  ditficultics of  the  costume 
oi  the  period  triumphantly  overcome :  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  genius  oi  one  Irishman 
from  the  hand  of  another. 


THE  AET-JOUKHAL. 


klE.  F.  MADOX  BEOWN’S  PICTHEES. 

Ax  exhibition  of  the  collected  works  of  this 
eminent  painter  is  now  open  in  Piccadilly ;  the 
catalogue  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  pictures, 
sketches,  and  designs,  some  of  which  exemplify 
the  earliest  experience  of  the  artist.  By  that 
sect  of  painters  calling  themselves  Pre-Eaf- 
faellite,  Mr.  Brown  is  claimed  as  a  brother,  and 
he  has  jby  certain  of  his  works  acknowledged 
himself  as  of  “  the  order.”  The  pictures  are  seen 
to  much  disadvantage  in.  the  very  small  room 
wherein  thej'’  are  hrmg  ;  and  this  is  particularly 
felt  in  works  of  the  speciality  which  these  affect. 
Two  or  three  of  them  would  afford  a  diagnosis 
of  the  character,  though  not  of  the  degree  of 
success,  of  the  whole ;  that  is,  they  would  tell 
us  that  the  artist  is  a  man  of  genius,  a  hard 
worker,  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  who  is  in¬ 
defatigable  in  research  towards  the  attainment 
of  accuracy — the  best  passages  of  whose  auto¬ 
biography  he  has  written  rather  in  his  small 
than  in  Ms  large  pictures.  Those  that  catch 
the  eye  on  entering  the  room  are  ‘  Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  III.,’  ‘  Jesus  washes 
Peter’s  Feet,’  ‘Work,’  ‘Willelmus  Conquis- 
tator,’  ‘  Cordelia  and  Lear,’  ‘  Wickliff  reading 
Ms  Translation  of  the  Bible  to  John  of  Gaunt,’ 

‘  The  Pretty  Baa-lambs,’  ‘  The  last  of  Eng¬ 
land,’  ‘  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau,’  ‘  The  Death 
of  St.  Oswald,’  &c.  The  whole,  perhaps,  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  works  that  have  been  publicly 
exhibited  since  Ms  early  time,  we  have  seen  and 
considered  attentively ;  for,  as  compositions  of 
earnest  and  original  thought,  they  cannot  be 
ligbtly  passed  by.  The  announcement  of  the 
exhibition  was  therefore  looked  forward  to  as 
the  first  opportuMty  that  had  presented  itself  of 
seeing  what  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
had  done  for  such  works ;  mindful  always  of 
the  first  impressions  they  made. 

Many  of  the  early  paintings  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  re-touched,  a  circumstance  open  to  expla¬ 
nation  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  results  of 
tMs  are  a  softness  and  concentration  wMch  did 
not  before  exist.  The  large  picture,  ‘  Chaucer 
at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,’  has  been  studied 
as  strictly  an  open-air  effect,  and  faithful  as  it  is 
to  tMs  proposition,  we  have  always  felt  the  want 
of  gradations  and  some  imposing  dark  in  the 
arrangement.  The  small  picture,  ‘  Lear  and 
Cordelia,’  Mr.  Brown  considers  one  of  Ms  best 
works.  We  agree  with  him,  and  go  further 
than  he  does ;  it  is  Ms  most  complete  picture. 
It  was  shown  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  at 
Knightsbridge,  where  the  Portland  GaUery  ex¬ 
hibitions  originated.  When  it  was  first  exMbited 
the  impression  it  then  gave  was  that  wMch  the 
artist  has  since  admitted,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  acted  upon  it.  He  felt  that  it  wanted  soft¬ 
ness  and  combination,  and  he  has  very  wisely  re¬ 
touched  it.  But  the  picture  wHch  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  the  class  wherein 
the  artist  has  signalised  Mmself  is  that  entitled 
‘  Jesus  washes  Peter’s  Feet.’  The  patient  elabo¬ 
ration  bestowed  upon  it,  cannot  be  too  Mghly 
praised,  nor  can  we  over  estimate  the  tact  shown 
in  securing  the  essential  points  that  identify  the 
work  as  of  the  pre-Eaffaellite  section.  In  direct 
contrast  to  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  Wickliff 
picture,  in  which  the  heads  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower  arc  of  groat  beauty ;  and  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter  perv'adcs  a  long  list  of  the  small  works 
in  the  collection.  Of  Shakspere  there  is  in 
the  public  mind  an  ideal  which  no  imaginarj^ 
portrait  will  ever  now  supplant ;  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  surprising  that  Mr.  Brown’s  portrait  is 
denied  the  merit  of  being  a  happy  impersona¬ 
tion.  The  features  dejjart  from  aU  common 
impressions  of  those  of  iShalcspcrc,  insomuch 
as  to  throw  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
cognition.  Wo  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  com¬ 
menced  this  short  notice  with  |  a  description  of 
the  picture  ‘  Work,’  but  it  is  a  subject  that 
alone  would  require  a  chapter,  and  all  wc  can 
find  room  to  say  of  it  is,  that)  it  is  itself  a  work 
showing  a  Mgh  development'  of  thought,  imitcd 
with  great  and  varied  power  of  execution.  But 
the  entire  exMhition  is,  briefly,  descriptive  of 
the  spirit  that  has  actuated  the  artist  during 
the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  that  wc  remember 
his  works. 


MACLISE’S  ‘DEATH  OF  NELSON.’ 

This  great  picture  is  now  finished,  and 
win  shortly  he  open  to  pnbHc  inspection. 
The  work  is  spoken  of  as  completed,  but 
all  available  time  will  yet  be  employed 
in  re-touching  parts  which  may  seem  to 
require  strengthening;  and  although,  by 
the  ordinary  observer,  the  details  of  this 
revision  would  be  inappreciable,  yet  the 
effect  will  be  felt  as  a  whole.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  painting  having  been  already  more 
than  once  minutely  described  in  these 
columns,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  the  story  of  its  composition,  and  that 
of  the  labours  of  the  artist.  It  has 
been  in  contemplation  by  Mr.  Maclise  to 
exhibit  at  the  Academy  the  carefully 
finished  oil  picture  from  which  it  has,  figure 
by  figure,  been  worked  out.  If,  however, 
he  had  determined  to  send  it  for  exhibition, 
he  has,  we  believe,  abandoned  that  resolu¬ 
tion  from  a  chivalrous  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  and  feelings  of  others.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  singular  delicacy  and  modesty 
of  such  an  act  will  be  understood,  although 
as  regards  the  line  of  sight  at  the  Academy 
there  are  two  extreme  feeKngs  which  ex¬ 
tinguish  all  considerations  immediately  re¬ 
lative — those  of  exultation,  and  those  of 
bitter  disappointment.  But  for  the  last 
five  years  we  do  not  remember  that  Mr. 
Maclise  has  occupied  a  foot  of  the  hue. 
The  exhibition,  therefore,  of  such  a  picture 
could  not  reasonably  open  a  source  of  dis¬ 
content,  even  to  the  most  ambitious  or 
most  unworthy  pretenders.  There  are  many 
important  reasons,  entirely  independent  of 
its  great  merit,  which  render  it  desirable 
that  the  oil  study  should  appear  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  and  those  alone 
would  have  morally  silenced  the  voices  of 
the  small  authors  of  smaller  themes.  The 
extensive  and  patient  research  whereby,  in 
the  Waterloo  picture,  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  material,  already  all  but  for¬ 
gotten,  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  has  been  reproduced  in  painting, 
has,  if  possible  with  greater  earnestness, 
been  applied  to  circumstantial  verification 
of  the  Trafalgar  picture.  Sentimental  battle  ¬ 
painting  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  fashion 
among  us;  if  it  were  a  national  taste,  it 
could  be  more  than  gratified  without  diver¬ 
gence  from  truthful  narrative.  The  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  death  of 
Nelson  are  too  meagre  to  satisfy  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  a  very  conscientious  artist,  and  of 
the  persons  who  were  with  Nelson  when  he 
fell,  but  very  few  are  known ;  therefore,  in 
the  direction  of  portraiture  the  painter  has 
had  but  little  assistance.  In  modern  pic¬ 
tures  called  historical,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  dramatise  serious  narrative; 
hut  here  is  no  approach  to  theatrical 
effect.  The  emotions  of  all  the  actors  are 
absorbed  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
situations  respectively,  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  an  exterior  circle  of  spec¬ 
tators,  to  whom  the  scene  is  as  nothing 
without  some  vain  compliment  to  national 
glory.  Mr.  MacKse  has  read  his  subject 
naturally,  and  set  it  before  us  with  as 
near  approach  to  reality  as  possible.  With 
him,  an  exaggerated  utterance  of  grief  is 
not  necessary  to  the  description  of  a  cala¬ 
mity,  nor  an  expression  of  wild  exultation 
indispensable  to  that  of  a  victory.  We 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  one 
word  in  reference  to  the  inadequate  re¬ 
muneration  granted  for  these  national  pic¬ 
tures,  the  discussion  of  which,  at  any 
length,  may,  however,  be  postponed  until 
the  subject  is  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 


GOLD  SMITH 
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MR  FEITH’S  PICTURE, 

‘THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE.’ 

Tms  pictui’e,  ‘  The  Marriage  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,’  will  more  than 
realise  public  expectation,  hir.  Frith,  by 
sparkle  of  execution,  glitter  of  colour’,  con¬ 
trasts  and  harmonies  in  composition,  toge¬ 
ther  with  telling  traits  of  character,  has 
overcome  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  made  out  of  a  formal  state  cere¬ 
monial  a  brilliant  work  of  Ai’t.  No  theme 
could  be  more  abundant  in  rich  material. 
The  occasion  itself,  the  marriage  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  an  ancient  monarchy,  the 
nuptials  of  the  future  ruler  of  an  empii’e 
whereon  the  sun,  in  its  world-wide  circuit, 
never  sets,  is  fraught  with  brightest  hopes, 
and  draws  around  it  every  circumstance  of 
greatness.  The  place,  again,  where  the 
company  is  assembled,  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
Windsor,  recalls  a  thousand  memories  of  the 
past ;  the  very  stones  are  built  into  the  his- 
toi’y  of  the  country,  and  the  rich  elaboration 
of  architectural  ornament  seems  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  pomp  of  dynasties.  The  assembly 
itself,  one  of  the  most  dazzling  ever  con¬ 
gregated — the  nobles  of  the  land,  ministers 
of  state,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  envoys 
of  foreign  nations — makes  this  ceremony 
and  the  pictui’e  which  records  it  a  living 
and  a  lasting  chronicle  of  England’s  power, 
wealth,  and  greatness.  Such  is  the  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  Frith  has  for  many  months 
bestowed  labour  and  anxious  thought .  That 
the  Queen  and  the  royal  fa,mily  are  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  result  no  one  can  doubt  who 
sees  the  picture  now  complete. 

The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  eminently 
pictorial.  The  prince  and  the  princess,  who 
stand  in  face  of  the  spectator,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  foreground,  attract  the  eye, 
and  then  the  attention  is  drawn  off  to  the 
surrounding  company,  following  the  per¬ 
spective  of  crowded  heads,  which  stream 
into  the  choir,  till  lost  at  the  furthest  point 
of  sight  in  the  distant  nave.  The  prince  is 
in  the  deep  purple  robe  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  the  princess  is  dressed  in  white ; 
thus,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  deepest 
dark  and  the  highest  light  in  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  the  utmost  pictorial  effect 
is  gained.  Above,  from  a  balcony,  or  oriel 
window,  where  Anne  Boleyn  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  mass,  stands  the  queen,  a 
distant  but  earnest  spectator  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  She  is  attended  by  ladies  of  the 
household.  On  the  left  of  the  royal  couple 
are  ranged  the  English  princesses ;  on  the 
right,  with  telling  prominence,  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  relieved  by  the  brilhancy  of 
the  Scotch  tartan,  stand  the  Princes  Arthur- 
and  Leopold.  In  the  placing  of  these 
figures  the  painter  has  made  a  master¬ 
stroke.  Further  to  the  right  of  the  altar, 
immediately  in  the  foreground,  is  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  a  figure  of  command, 
robed  in  lustrous  pui’ple,  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  glowing  colour  and  the  dazzling 
light  cast  upon  this  leading  form,  keep 
surrounding  figures  in  their  place,  and 
throw  into  distance  the  crowded  back¬ 
ground.  Near  to  the  Duchess  of  Brabant 
are  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
other  members  of  the  Danish  dynasty. 
Close  at  hand,  likewise,  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  brother 
of  the  good  Prince  Consort.  The  bright 
train  of  bridesmaids,  dressed  in  white,  and 
wreathed  in  roses,  shines  as  a  sunny  bank 
of  spring  flowers  in  the  midst  of  the  choir. 
When  we  add  to  the  preceding  enumeration 
the  grave  company  of  bishops,  deans,  and 
ecclesiastics  who  keep  guard  at  the  altar. 


we  have  completed  the  roU  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  pageant.  Yet  this  is  a  scene 
in  which,  in  some  sense,  no  character  can 
be  subordinate,  and  thus  even  the  medley 
crowd  is  in  fact  a  studied  and  blended  com¬ 
position  of  individual  portraits.  The  richly- 
carved  stalls  of  the  chapel  are  tenanted  by 
nobles,  statesmen,  and  ladies  of  title,  who 
add  materially  to  the  decorative  display. 
In  this  line,  which  runs  decisively  across 
the  canvas,  may  be  seen  the  portraits  of  the 
Chancellor,  Lords  Palmerston,  Buccleuch, 
and  Devonshire,  the  late  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  the  Speaker,  and  many  others.  Over 
the  heads  of  this  illustrious  company  hang 
numerous  banners  of  knighthood ;  and  still 
yet  above,  the  painted  windows,  indicated 
in  half  tone,  carry  colour'  into  the  architec¬ 
ture.  The  manner  in  which  this  crowded 
company,  this  multipbcity  of  material,  has 
been  brought  together  into  unity,  is  a 
triumph  over  dilficulties  which,  under  less 
I  dexterous  treatment,  would  have  proved 
fatal.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  while 
this  composition  is  true,  even  to  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  comparative  scale  between 
the  figui'es  and  the  architectui-al  details,  the 
picture,  as  a  picture  and  as  a  work  of  Art, 
is  the  first  idea  which  seizes  on  the  mind. 
Oirly  by  well-timed  surrender  and  strictly- 
I  calculated  subordination — self-denying  qua¬ 
lities  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  hard  not  to 
overstep — can  this  massing  and  merging  of 
units  into  a  whole  be  secured.  This,  the 
last  bringing  together  of  the  pictui'e,  is 
without  flaw. 

The  architectru’al  proportions  and  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Chapel  of  Windsor  add  state 
to  the  imposing  pageant.  The  unobtrusive 
colour’  of  the  stonework  forms  a  quiet  back¬ 
ground  to  the  dazzling  costumes.  The 
painted  glass  in  the  clerestory  windows 
carries  the  balance  of  colour  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  canvas.  Again,  the  illumi¬ 
nations  on  the  organ  are  made  to  enhance 
the  general  enrichment.  Even  the  carpet 
at  the  altar,  decorated  with  the  roses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  is  tui-ned  to  good 
account  in  its  bright  contrast  to  the  lack 
lustre  robes  of  the  bishops.  Behind  this 
group  of  ecclesiastics  stands  the  elaborate 
iron  grille  attributed,  though  erroneously, 
to  Quentin  Matsys,  an  exquisite  work, 
which  has  given  to  the  painter  the  opj)or- 
tunity  of  displaying  the  precision  of  his 
well-trained  hand.  Nor  must  we  forget 
a  no  less  famed  work  in  wood,  the  carved 
stalls,  toned  down  by  time  into  a  deep  quiet 
!  brown,  which  gives  to  the  pictui-e  a  much 
j  valued  passage  of  repose.  All  these  archi¬ 
tectural  details  are  made  to  preserve  their 
i  relative  proportions  and  to  keep  their  re- 
i  spective  distances,  and  thereby  the  per- 
I  spective  of  the  whole  interior  is  definitely 
I  determined,  and  the  scale  of  the  figures 
j  and  the  dimensions  of  the  building  become 
reduced  to  the  certainty  of  a  geometric  law. 

On  the  direct  Art-merits  of  the  work  we 
j  have  ali’eady,  by  impbcation,  passed  judg¬ 
ment.  Analysis,  however,  of  the  dazzling 
effect  attained  gives  a  few  additional  points 
not  unworthy  of  note.  Juxtaposition  of 
highest  light  with  deepest  shadow,  the  con¬ 
trast  and  the  harmony  gained  by  compli¬ 
mentary  colours,  the  foil  of  ruby  against 
emerald — these  are  comparatively  the  com¬ 
mon  manceuvi’es  by  which  even  a  tyro  in 
the  craft  may  hit  his  target.  The  master 
hand  is  indicated  by  more  subtle  play.  In 
this  picture,  for  example,  the  eye  traverses 
the  canvas  and  catches  at  every  tui’n 
colours  of  tenderest  modulation :  whites, 
for  instance,  of  varying  hue — the  pearly 
white,  the  creamy  white,  which  passes  into 
yellow,  the  shadowed  white  in  half  eclipse, 
and  the  white  which  reflects  the  full  shower 


of  light.  Such  are  the  delicate  mutations 
found  to  play  in  this  picture  over  the 
satins  of  a  duchess  and  across  the  gossamer 
of  bridesmaids’  di’esses.  Then,  again,  look 
at  like  distinctions  in  the  qualities  of  blacks, 
and  especially  note  the  appreciable  interval, 
and  yet  the  close  proximity,  between  black 
absolute  and  deep  shaded  purple.  Examine 
the  surface  and  the  texture  of  the  black 
dress  of  the  bishops,  broken  by  cool  lights, 
and  then  pass  to  the  rich  purple  robe  falling 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  prince.  Such 
fine  distinctions  are  seldom  noted,  and  still 
more  rarely  striven  after  vutli  any  approach 
to  success.  Yet  it  is  upon  such  subtleties 
that  the  difference  depends  between  a  work 
of  plodding  mediocrity  and  a  feat  of  con¬ 
summate  skill.  The  thousands  who  see  the 
finished  work  will  applaud  an  art  the  mys¬ 
teries  whereof  lie  beyond  their  knowledge. 

On  Mayday,  when  these  pages  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  the  pictiu’e  we  describe 
will  make  appeal  from  its  place  in  the 
Royal  Academy  to  the  public  of  these 
realms.  The  people  cannot  fail  to  look 
with  interest  on  a  religious  rite  and  a  state 
ceremony  wherein  they  feel  the  futru-e 
destiny  of  the  nation  is  deeply  involved. 
They  will,  moreover,  flock  around  this  pic¬ 
ture,  attracted  by  its  merits  as  a  work  of 
Ai’t ;  and  while  they  regard  with  affection 
an  event  which  gives  pledge  to  a  people’s 
haiqDiness,  they  will  pay  tribute  to  the  talent 
of  the  painter  by  whom  this  page  in  their 
country’s  history  has  been  so  truthfully 
indited  and  so  brilliantly  illumed. 


MR.  WINSTON’S  DRAWINGS 
OF  OLD  GLASS. 

It  is  a  wholesome  feeling,  this,  which  induces 
the  gathering  of  the  works  of  an  earnest  life, 
when  the  worker  rests  from  his  labour.  How 
else  in  this  busy  age  should  we  know  the  amount 
of  lahoiu  done  t  In  the  struggle  for  name  and 
fame,  yesterday’s  work  is  forgotten  when  that 
of  to-daj’  demands  attention ;  hut  the  morrow 
comes,  and  lo  !  a  new  claimant  with  it,  who  may 
induce  us  to  forget  the  man  of  to-day.  It  is 
only  by  collecting  the  works  of  an  artist  that 
we  know  the  full  scope  of  his  mind :  in  most 
instances  they  are  his  autobiography. 

We  must  refer  to  p.  16  of  the  present  vohune 
for  a  notice  of  Mr.  Winston’s  career,  which  wifi, 
show  how  devoted  he  was  to  the  study  of  painted 
glass,  although  his  own  profession  was  a  very 
different  one.  Busied  in  the  difficulties  of  law, 
he  relaxed  in  this  favourite  pursuit.  His  draw¬ 
ings  exhibited  at  the  Arundel  Society  were  made 
from  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  ancient 
glass  remaining  in  our  chm’ches  and  cathedrals, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  drawings  them¬ 
selves  are  quite  as  remarkable.  As  works  of 
imitative  Art,  these  drawings  are  wonderful, 
and  we  are  glad  to  Imow  they  are  to  he  given 
to  our  national  Museum, where  they  cannot  fail 
to  he  abundantly  useful  for  reference.  The 
series  commences  with  examples  of  early  glass 
prior  to  1280,  and  concludes  with  the  style  of 
the  “  cinque  cento,”  1550. 

In  the  present  day,  an  increased  taste  for 
church  decoration  has  led  to  the  reproduction 
of  windows  expressly  designed  in  various  styles  ; 
and  the  danger  is  that  a  blind  reverence  for 
antiquity  may  tend  to  resuscitate  much  that  is 
had.  The  very  early  glass  is  often  hideo\is,  and 
the  attempts  of  its  fahricants  to  represent  religious 
history  are  sometimes  ludicrous,  ovdng  to  a  de¬ 
fective  knowledge  of  drawing.  This  collection 
will  prove,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  useful  for 
reference,  as  historic  data ;  hut  there  is  much 
we  should  think  totally  unfit  for  reproduction. 

[It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  Messrs. 
Parker  will  shortly  issue  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Winston’s  principal  work,  “  Hints  on  Glass 
Painting,”  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  au¬ 
thor  shortly  before  his  death.] 
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5IIX0R  TOPICS  OP  THE  MOHTH. 

The  EoY-ii  Academy  to-day  opens  its 
ninety- seventh  annual  exhibition  ;  it  'will 
be,  iDerhaps,  the  most  attractive,  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  the  most  “  profitable,”  of  the 
ninety- seven.  The  famous  i^ictui’e  of  the 
Soyal  Marriage,  by  Frith,  will  add  enor¬ 
mously  to  its  funds :  but  other  artists  have 
also  done  great  things.  We  are  fully  sure  the 
exhibition  will  be  honoui’able  to  the  country 
and  to  the  state  of  British  Art.  It  is  likely 
that  the  centenary  of  the  Eoyal  Academy 
will  be  held  in  their  new  buil^ng  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  for  its  members  have  had 
“notice  to  quit;”  and  the  subject  will  be 
considered  in  Parliament  probably  before 
this  number  of  our  Jouimal  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  public. 

Crystal  P..alace. — The  picture  gallery, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  promises  to  offer 
even  greater  attractions  this  season  than  at 
any  former  time.  The  gallery  has  always 
been  a  favourite  “lounge:”  something  more 
than  that,  for  it  is  resorted  to  by  buyers, 
and  the  sales  effected  there  increase  in 
amount  yearly.  The  pictures,  especially  of 
the  English  school,  that  were  hung  last 
month,  when  we  visited  the  Crystal  Palace, 
wiE  certainly  form  the  best  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  collection  ever  exhibited  there. 

The  Bridgwater  Gallery  was  opened 
to  the  public  last  month,  and  wiE,  as  usual, 
remain  open  during  “  the  season.” 

Society  of  British  Artists. — Messrs. 
W.  Bayliss,  E.  C.  Barnes,  and  E.  Hayes, 
E.H.A.,  have  been  elected  members  of  this 
society. 

The  ^Vxyiversary  Bayouet  of  the 
“Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution” 
takes  place  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  that  of 
the  ‘AVi-fists’  Benevolent  Fund”  on  the 
27th  of  the  month:  both  wiE  be  held  at 
;  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  where  we  hope  to 
•see  a  large  gathering  of  the  jiatrons  of  Art 
and  artists. 

The  Welliygtoy  Moxemeht.  —  The 
Cliief  Commissioner  of  Works  being  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  concern¬ 
ing  “the  completion”  of  the  monument  to 
the  Duke  of  WeEington  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  gave  this  singular  answer: — “Mr. 
Stephens  had  not  quite  completed  the 
model  he  was  to  prepare,  and  though  he 
(Mr.  Cowper)  had  addressed  remonstrances 
to  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  delay,  Mr.  Stejihens 
had  not  yet  informed  him  when  the  model 
would  bo  ready.”  This  is  to  the  last  degree 
discreditable ;  many  years  ha\'o  gone  since 
Mr.  Stephens  received  this  “  commission 
mo.st  of  the  old  companions  in  anus  of  the 
!  great  soldier  liave  died  ;  almost  a  genera¬ 
tion  has  departed  since  the  country  granted 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memoiy,  yet  even  “the  model”  is 
j  “not  re:idy.”  If  hlr.  Stephens  liad  dared 

I  thus  to  betray  Iho  trast  reposed  in  him  by 

a  juivafe  gentleman,  ho  would  have  boon 
sued  iVir  (lamagf.'s,  and  have  had,  rightly, 

I  to  pay  them  ;  but  as  the  Nation  is  his  om- 
]>h<y<'r,  ho  .-oems  indifrerent  to  the  issue. 
Iliero  must  be,  however,  .some  means  of 
I  exacting  a  penalty,  and  they  ouglrt  to  1)0 
put  in  force.  Such  facts  do  iinmeuso  injury 
to  ,\i-t;  they  lower  the  professional  status, 
and  keen  aw.ay  from  .arti.sts  many  commis¬ 
sions  the  countrj' would  give  E  there  were 
confidence  a.,  to  the  result.* 

I N  IT  IT  IT  K  O  I-  Arch  ijkct.s. — The  Council 
of  this  .'ir  mciation  and  the  members  arc  at 
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issue  respecting  the  award  this  year  of  the 
royal  gold  medal :  the  former  naming  for 
the  honour’  a  distinguished  gothic  architect, 
Mr.  Butterfield ;  whEe  the  latter  voted,  by 
nearly  three  to  one,  in  favour  of  Mr.  James 
Pennethorne.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Council  with  respect  to  the  award  of  one 
of  the  ordinary  medals  was  also  negatived 
by  the  members. 

The  Pourtales  Sale  has  furnished  the 
British  Museum  with  some  fine  classic 
works.  Chief  among  them  is  the  bust  long 
known  as  the  “  Grustiniani  Apollo.”  This 
grand  head,  aE  that  remains  of  a  Greek 
statue  of  the  best  kind,  is  an  acqrdsition  of 
the  highest  interest.  The  wonder  is,  that 
it  was  not  secured  for  the  Louvr’e.  A  seated 
Jupiter  in  the  grandest  style,  and  finest 
liossible  condition,  is  another  important 
work.  It  is  a  bronze  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  bub  is  grand  in  treatment  and  effect 
as  if  it  measured  as  many  feet.  A  fine 
Venus,  also  of  the  Eoman  era,  is  another 
important  addition  to  our  bronzes.  The 
Greek  bronzes  comprise  two  very  large  and 
elegant  vases,  and  an  armed  figure  of  very 
early  work,  and  absui’d  jiroportions. 

The  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court. — 
Lord  St.  Leonards  presented,  on  the  31st 
of  March,  a  jietition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingston,  and  other  adjacent  parishes, 
jiraying  that  the  cartoons  may  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Hampton  Com’t.  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  in  presenting  such  a  petition, 
sympathises  with  the  inhabitants  at  the 
prospect  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  place  ;  but  his  lordship, 
perhaps,  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  cartoons  have  suffered  in  their  present 
abiding  place.  The  hoEday  crowds  that 
resort  to  Hampton  Court  fiE  the  small 
rooms  so  as  to  necessitate  the  opening  of 
the  windows,  below  which  there  is  a  foun¬ 
tain  continuaEy  playing,  whence  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  damp,  together  with  dust  from 
the  outside,  is  carried  in,  sufficient,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  to  destroy  sui’faces 
so  deEcate  as  those  of  exposed  water¬ 
colour  drawings.  It  was  suggested  twenty 
years  ago  that  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  glass ;  and  that  has  lately  been 
done,  though,  year  by  year,  they  have 
been  perceptibly  fading,  until,  really,  of 
the  original  work  of  Eaffaelle’s  pupEs  but 
little  remains.  Lord  GranviEe  advocated 
them  removal,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  see 
them  at  South  Kensington,  where  they 
vdll  certainly  bo  more  carefuEy  preserved 
than  at  Hampton  Com’t. 

The  Society  of  FEMiVLE  Artists  closed 
its  ninth  exhibition  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
after  a  season  of  average  success.  The 
Society  has  been  announced  as  “re-con¬ 
structed,”  but  tho  catalogue  does  not 
render  this  intelligible  by  any  appearance 
of  improvement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  felt 
as  matter  of  regret  that  those  ladies  who 
have  hitherto  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
body  .should  have  withdrawn  from  the 
management.  If  the  business  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  institution  aro  in  tho  hands  of 
any  responsible  committee,  our  advice  to 
tho  administration  is  to  conciEate,  and  not 
to  repel,  its  best  .supporters. 

The  death  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Withorington, 
K.A.,  was  reported  to  us  on  the  eve  of  our 
going  to  press  :  wo  shaE  refer  to  tho  event 
next  month. 

Schools  of  Art  and  the  “  New  Mi¬ 
nutes.” — Wo  have  received  from  various 
liarts  of  tho  United  Kingdom  a  mass  of 
correspondence  and  printed  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject,  to  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  wo  cannot  direct  c.spceial  attention 
at  this  time.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
they  .'ill  express  in  tho  strongest  condem¬ 


natory  tei-ms  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  In  aE  probabEity  the 
matter  will  come  before  ParEament  ere  our 
next  month’s  pubEcation  appears.  Mr. 
Potter  (Carlisle)  or  Sm  F.  Crossley  wiE,  we 
believe,  present  a  jDetition  from  the  York¬ 
shire  schools  against  the  adoption  of  the 
“New  Code,”  and  appEcation  has  been 
made  to  other  members  of  ParEament 
throughout  the  country — especiaEy  where 
schools  of  Ai’t  exist — to  support  its  prayer. 

The  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Eeview. — 
We  state  with  regret  that  this  pubEcation 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  sixth  quarterly 
part  was  the  last.  It  is,  in  truth,  dis- 
com’aging  and  humEiating  to  know  that 
there  is  not  “  a  pubEc”  for  Art-Eterature. 
It  is  so  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
America;  in  France,  indeed,  two  or  three 
Art-works  are  issued,  but  they  are  cheap  and 
not  good ;  here  and  elsewhere,  aE  attempts 
to  introduce  pubEcations  that  shaE  ade- 
quatelyrepresent  the  Arts  have  been  faEures, 
with  the  soEtary  exception  of  the  Art- 
Journal.  We  regarded  the  Fine  Arts  Quar- 
terly  as  an  auxElary,  and  not  as  a  rival, 
and  had  hopes  that  it  nught  have  so  stimu¬ 
lated  taste  as  to  work  for  our  benefit  as 
weE  as  that  of  its  conductors.  Certainly 
its  success  would  have  aided,  and  not  dimi¬ 
nished  om’S.  It  is,  we  say,  humiEating— this 
conviction,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prodi¬ 
gious  talk  concei’ning  Art,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  picture  coEectors,  the 
EngEsh  pubEc  wiE  not  support  two  pubE¬ 
cations  by  which  the  Fine  Arts  may  be 
rejiresented.  Perhaps  the  patience  of  the 
ju’oprietors  was  exhausted  too  soon;  the 
experiment  may  not  have  been  tried  at 
sufficient  length.  Dm’ing  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  pubEcation  of  the  Art- Journal 
that  work  never  paid  its  expenses  any  one 
year  of  these  ten.  We  had,  however,  both 
faith  and  hope ;  we  persevered,  and  we 
have  had  our  reward. 

The  South  London  Intdustrial  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  closed  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  spec¬ 
tators.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbui’y  presided ; 
and  around  him  were  grouped  many  m- 
fluential  persons  who  had  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  undertaking.  Among  them 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  Mr.  Layard, 
M.P.,  Sir  C.  W.  DEke,  the  Hon.  W.  Bro¬ 
derick,  Alderman  Lawrence,  klr.  G.  Cubitt, 
and  others.  Mr.  G.  M.  Mru’phy,  secretary, 
read  the  report,  E’om  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  forty-three  days  during  which 
the  exhibition  was  open,  it  was  visited  by 
123,414  persons,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourable  state  of  the  weather  thi’ough 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  gross 
receipts  were  £1,271  7s.  lid.,  and  though 
the  expenses  were  necessarEy  heavy,  a 
considerable  sm’plus  might  be  expected. 
The  total  number  of  exhibitors  was  630, 
of  whom  243  gained  prizes,  and  130  re¬ 
ceived  “honourable  mention.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  addressed  most  affectively  and 
appropriately  by  the  noble  chairman,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  ]\Ir.  Layard,  Mi’. 
S.  Morley,  and  others.  A  letter  was  also 
road  from  tho  ChanceEor  of  the  Exchequer, 
expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Downing  Street  precluded  his 
presence  at  the  ceremony.  On  the  1st  of 
AprE,  Yiscount  Palmerston  jiresentcd  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors.  His 
lordship  was  accompanied  to  the  platform 
by  tho  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Eight  Hon. 
W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  Mr.  Locke,  M.P.,  Mr. 
C.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  tho  Eev.  Newman  HaE, 
and  many  other  gentlemen.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  assumed  a  jirofit,  for  tho  accounts  had 
not  been  then  audited,  of  £300.  The  first- 
class  prize,  of  which  there  were  35  re- 


•  S  ;  f;,r  '  iw  k  the  month  of  Aiiril.  U.",9.  we  wrote  thus 
in  the  ileriving  oiir  inhprmatioii  from  wliat 

w"  .  .  'ntlvri  .  .ill  <1  leiih  in  ainl  out  of  the  ]irofC3Hion  : — 

.Mr, ....  ih.-  .  i,  tiiiiy  prepnrinK  tlic  work  committed  to 
hi  lni'  ■.  r.Tcl  we  understand  it  wii)  ere  lone  be  shown  to 
a-  tf.w.” 
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cipients,  was  £3 ;  the  second-class,  85  re¬ 
cipients,  £l  10s. ;  and  the  third-class,  123 
reciihents,  a  bronze  medal  in  a  case.  Mr. 
Mui’phy  stated  that  out  of  120  first  and 
second  class  prizeholders,  110  chose  that  a 
portion  of  the  prize  should  consist  of  a 
medal  similar  to  that  given  to  the  third- 
class  prizeholders ;  77  having  selected  silver 
medals,  and  33  bronze  medals.  After  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes,  a  handsome 
ornamental  timepiece  was  jiresented  to  Mr. 
Mui’phy  by  the  exhibitors,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  secretary ; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  then  addi’essed  those 
.  who  were  present  in  a  speech,  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
large  body  of  the  working  classes  who 
listened  to  it. 

Gold  Eowan  Coins. — A  most  munificent 
gift  has  been  made  to  the  coin  room  of  our 
British  Museum.  E.  Wigan,  Esq.,  of  High- 
buiy  Terrace,  who  has  been  long  known  as 
one  of  our  most  spirited  and  liberal  col¬ 
lectors,  has  permitted  the  selection,  from  his 
magnificent  series  of  Eoman  gold  coins,  of 
all  that  were  not  in  the  cabinets  at  the 
Museum.  This  has  added  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  coins  to  the  collection,  and  among  them 
many  unique.  All  are  of  the  greatest  rarity 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  gift  that  would  realise 
£3,000  in  the  sale  room.  The  chances  of 
obtaining  such  coins  at  any  jirice  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  Mr.  Wigan’s  liberality 
is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  histoiy 
of  collectors. 

Cardinal'  Wiseman. — A  very  charac¬ 
teristic  photographic  23ortrait  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman — admirable  as  a  work 
of  Art — has  recently  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Moira  and  Haigh.  His  eminence, 
arrayed  in  his  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  vest¬ 
ments,  is  seated  iu  a  high-backed  chair  of 
rich  carved  work,  emblematic  of  his  high 
functions,  with  his  private  silver  crucifix 
by  his  side.  Thi'ough  an  open  window  is 
seen  a  representation  of  the  Cardinal’s  own 
church  in  Eome,  the  church  of  St.  Puden- 
tiana.  The  photograph  is  large  in  size, 
exceedingly  brilliant  in  effect,  and  thepose  of 
the  figure  quite  unconstrained.  Such  a  work 
must  prove  ji^-idicularly  welcome  to  his 
admirers  and  followers,  and  is  certainly 
not  without  interest  to  those  who  differ 
from  the  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  who  must  acknowledge  he  “did  his 
spiriting,”  as  a  rule,  in  a  way  to  command 
the  respect  of  those  opposed  to  him.  A 
carte-  cle-  visite  portrait  of  his  eminence,  which 
represents  him  habited  as  in  the  other  2>ho- 
tograph,  but  standing,  is  also  published  by 
Messrs.  Moii’a  and  Haigh  :  it  is  quite  equal, 
as  a  pictui’e,  to  the  larger  one,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  would  probably  be 
preferred,  for  the  expression  of  the  face  is 
undoubtedly  softer  and  more  pleasant.  Both 
photographs  were  taken  a  few  months  prior 
to  the  Cardinal’s  decease.  The  smaller  one 
was  considered  by  him  the  best  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  to  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving. 

A  Statuette,  in  bronze,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  recently  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Eowke,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  who  appears  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  of 
which  he  is  Colonel.  ^  The  statuette  is  a  prize 
presented  to  the  regiment  by  the  Prince. 

A  Statue  of  Viscount  Palmerston  is 
about  to  be  executed  in  marble  by  Carl  Gio¬ 
vanni,  of  Milan,  for  Signor  Ernesto  Zuccani, 
an  opulent  merchant  long  resident  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  who  isforming  a  sculjiture  gaUeryof 
European  “celebrities.”  One  of  these  woiLs, 
a  statue  of  Garibaldi,  appeared  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition  of  1862 ;  another. 


that  of  Count  Cavour,  has  also  been  finished. 
A  model  of  the  Palmerston  statue  was  ex¬ 
hibited  recently  at  one  of  Lady  Palmerston’s 
“  recejitions.” 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
theI'Eine  Arts. — Dr.  Christopher  Dresser, 
E.L.S.,  whose  writings  and  lectures  ujion 
the  Art  of  Design  are  well  known,  de¬ 
livered,  somewhat  recently,  a  lectiue  before 
the  members  of  this  society  on  ‘  ‘  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Manufacture,  more  particularly  of  Glass 
and  Crockery  ware  ;  ”  the  groundwork  of 
his  essay  being,  that  aU  ornamented  Art 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  requirement  of  the  article  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  to  the  materials  available  for  its 
2)roduction.  The  society’s  second  conversa¬ 
zione  of  the  season  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  of  March,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  was  numerously  attended. 

The  Eoyal  Institution. — Mr.  West- 
macott,  E.A.,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  members  of  this  institution, 
taking  as  his  subject,  “  How  works  of  Ai't 
should  be  looked  at.”  The  lecture  was  of 
a  thoroughly  jiractical  character,  ui’ging 
the  necessity  for  cultivating  and  improving 
a  taste  for  Art  among  all  classes  of  the 
peo^Dle  ;  and  certainly  not  the  least  among 
those  to  whom  such  knowledge  is  essential 
are  they  who  as  jmrchasers  or  critics  as¬ 
sume  to  be  judges  of  Aif. 

A  Service  of  Glass  has  been  recently 
ju’oduced  by  Messrs.  Pellatt  &  Co.,  that 
demands  sjiecial  notice  at  oui’  hands,  for 
it  is  a  rare  and  very  beautiful  assemblage 
of  “Art  works,”  com^uising  three  hundred 
2)ieces — wine-glasses,  water-jugs,  finger- 
glasses,  and  decanters.  The  merit  consists 
chiefly  in  exceeding  purity :  not  alone  of 
the  “  metal,”  which  is  literally  as  “  clear  as 
crystal,”  but  with  regard  to  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  the  designs  being  simjile  and  in  the 
best  taste.  It  is,  however,  mainly  to  the 
engraving  we  refer,  when  we  describe  this 
“  sermce  ”  as  a  remarkable  work  of  Aid  :  it 
is  sharp,  distinct,  and  reflned  as  it  could 
have  been  if  a  line  engraver  wrought  with 
his  burin  on  steel.  The  result  is  astonishing, 
when  we  consider  that  the  workman  on 
glass  is  labouring  almost  in  the  dark ;  for 
the  moment  he  commences,  his  jDrogress  is 
hidden  by  the  coating  of  oil  and  emery 
that  covers  the  surface.  The  service  is  a 
“commission,”  from  a  gentleman  whose 
crest  is  a  pheasant,  and  the  initials  of 
whose  name  are  T.  B.  Hence  these,  with 
a  somewhat  elaborate  coat-of-arms,  have 
supplied  the  artist  with  his  materials  ;  for 
he  has  had  no  aids  from  nature  or  from 
Art : — that  is  to  say,  ornamentation,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  has  been  denied  to  him, 
and  he  has  been  2^Tecluded  from  the  re¬ 
sources,  of  which  such  artists  usually  make 
lavish  use — those  which  the  gardens  and 
fields  su2rply.  Yet  every  25iece  of  the 
three  hundred  2iieces  exhibits  a  variety  of 
treatment.  Art  being  shown  only  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  monogram  and  its 
“  surroundings.”  The  designs  are  by  Mr. 
Girdlestone,  heraldic  artist  and  engraver, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Pellatt  &  Co. 
To  the  latter,  indeed,  the  merit  of  the  de¬ 
signs  chiefly  belong :  the  monograms  hav¬ 
ing  been  arranged  by  him,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  having  been  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  ser¬ 
vice  we  have  seen,  and  reflects  honour 
on  the  eminent  manufactui’ers  who  have 
produced  it.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  2U’Ogress 
of  Art-manufactui’e  when  wealthy  persons 
are  found  with  judgment  and  taste  to  a2)25Te- 
ciate  the  value  that  is  derived  from  piuity 
of  form  and  grace  of  ornamentation,  rather 
than  a  display  of  overloading  labour,  that 


may  strike  the  eye,  but  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fies  the  mind ;  and  while  we  compliment 
the  25roducer  on  an  achievement  of  the 
highest  order,  we  congratulate  on  the  result 
the  gentleman  by  whom  this  commission 
was  given. 

Presentation  Picture. — Mr.  M.  Angelo 
Hayes’s  painting  of  ‘  Believing  Guard  at 
Dublin  Castle  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  ’ — 
noticed  last  year  in  our  remarks  on  the 
exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  Academy 
—was,  we  have  only  recently  learned,  2R’e- 
sented  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  a  short  time 
before  the  lamented  death  of  that  popular 
viceroy  and  excellent  nobleman.  It  was  a 
graceful  and  a2i2^T02uiate  souvenir  of  his 
lordshqi’s  long  rule  in  Ireland,  and  we 
believe  was  a2ipreciated  as  such  by  his 
Excellency  when  it  arrived  at  Castle  Howard 
after  the  resignation  of  his  high  office.  As 
he  had  not  23Teviously  seen  the  2iicture,  it 
must — struck  down  as  he  then  was  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  sickness — have  produced  in 
him,  in  all  probability,  mingled  feelings  of 
sweet  and  23ainful  fancies ;  for  it  represents 
him  surrounded  by  his  court  and  2^ersonal 
friends  on  the  balcony  of  the  castle,  as  is 
the  custom  of  lords  lieutenant  onSt.  Patrick’s 
day.  The  work  was  2mrchased  of  the  artist 
by  nearly  three  hundi’ed  subscribers,  2)TiR- 
cqially  on  terms  of  2'>ersonal  acquaintance 
with  his  lordshqi.  It  has  great  merit,  and 
is  worthy  of  its  position  at  Castle  Howard. 

The  Alexandra  Park. — Although  the 
Com23any  has  been  “wound  up,”  we  are 
given  to  understand  it  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  cojisidered  a  failure.  In  other  hands — 
that  is  to  say,  under  another  Direction — it 
is  said,  the  great  work  vull  be  completed, 
and  with  more  than  reasonable  prospects  of 
2n’osperity.  We  believe,  however,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Ai’t-'featui’es  will  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  scheme  will  be  treated  merely  as  a 
commercial  enteiqirise. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Northum¬ 
berland.— There  was  some  years  ago  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London  a  series  of  pictures 
iUustrative  of  the  history  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  amongst  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  a  remarkable  2iicture  of  the  building 
of  the  Eoman  Wall.  The  2iainter  of  these 
scenes  has  com2ileted  for  the  Corporation  of 
Newcastle  another  contribution  to  the  pic¬ 
torial  history  of  the  county,  founded  on 
the  building  of  the  New  Castle  on  the 
Tjme  by  the  Normans.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott,  late  of  Newcastle,  now  re¬ 
sident  in  London.  The  erection  of  the 
castle  has  been  attributed  to  William 
Eufus ;  but  hH.  Scott,  following,  perha2is, 
authority  better  accredited,  makes  Eobert 
Curthose  the  builder  of  the  fortress.  We 
find,  accordingly,  the  massive  walls  already 
rising  to  some  height,  by  means  of  the 
skilled  labour’  of  a  company  of  francs 
-macons  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  forced 
work  of  the  natives  (still  Danish)  on  the 
other.  Eobert  is  looking  at  the  plan  of 
the  building,  which  the  architect  opens 
before  him.  He  is  attended  by  the  future 
governor  of  the  fortress,  a  grim  old  Nor¬ 
man  warrior,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  as 
one  of  the  trusty  followers  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  ought  not  to  be  unknown.  The 
building  rises  on  a  green  and  wooded  slope 
descending  to  the  river,  at  the  brink  of 
which  a2i23ear  some  of  the  rude  huts  of  the 
Northumbrians  of  that  time.  Eobert  holds 
in  his  hand  a  cross-bow,  with  which  he 
has  shot  some  rooks,  and  hung  them  U2i 
overhead,  as  a  warning  to  the  natives,  should 
they  rise  in  02i2iosition  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  In  the  construction  of  this  picture 
Ml’.  Scott  has  S2)ared  no  pains ;  the  result 
is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  success. 
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Lite  of  ^Iichael  Axgelo.  Bj"  Hekm/Vn  Grimm. 
Translated,  -with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by 
Faxxy  Elizabeth  Buxxett,  Translator  of 
“  Geroinus’  Shakespeare  Commentaries,” 
and  Author  of  “Louise  Juliane,  Electress 
Palatine,  and  Her  Times,”  &c.  Two  vols. 
Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  London. 

The  student  of  Ar-t-histoiy,  taking  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  Hew  of  the  men  who,  during  the  last  five 
centiu'ies,  have  been  the  prominent  actors  on 
the  stage,  will  see  one  figure  of  grave,  majestic 
aspect  towering  almost  in  giant  height  of  supe¬ 
riority  above  them  all :  this  is  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  who,  regarded  in  his  collective 
character  of  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  civil 
and  military  engineer,  and  poet,  appears  on  the 
scene  without  a  rival ;  it  may  be  said,  without 
a  rival'in  any  age  or  country.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  sm-prising  that  his  life  and  works  have 
repeatedly  engaged  the  pen  of  the  biographer 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  Many  years  ago  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  grand  old  Plorentine 
was  written  by  Mr.  E.  Duppa;  an  edition  of 
this  work,  edited  bj'  Ilazlitt,  was  subsequently 
published.  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford’s  elaborate  history 
is  of  more  recent  date ;  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his 
“  Tuscan  Sculptors,”  lately  noticed  b}^  us,  de¬ 
votes  a  very  considerable  space  in  it  to  the 
same  theme ;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor  has  given 
us  “  ilichael  Angelo  considered  as  a  Philosophic 
Poet.”  In  Herman  Grimm’s  volumes,  which 
Miss  Bunnett  has  rendered  into  English,  we 
have  another  valuable  addition  to  antecedent 
MTitings. 

The  author  says  he  has  been  reproached  vdth 
having  called  his  book  “The  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo,”  when  it  should  have  been  entitled 
“  -tiichael  Angelo  and  his  Times :  ”  certainly  this 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  name  for  it,  for, 
as  he  says,  “  in  truth  they  were  one  :  ho  and  the 
events  which  he  witnessed.”  The  history  of 
BuonaiToti  is  so  interwoven  with  the  political 
events  of  Florence  and  Home  during  his  time, 
that  it  is  nc.xt  to  impossible  to  separate  them 
without  weakening  the  story  of  each.  And  it 
is  because  of  this  union  de  facto  that  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  title  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference, 
because  the  “  life  ”  necessarily  includes  the 
“  times.” 

A  gi-cat  advantage  Grimm  has  had  over  pre¬ 
ceding  biographers  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
consult  and  use  at  discretion  the  correspondence 
of  the  Buonarroti  family  now  in  the  British 
^Museum.  Count  Buonan-oti,  the  last  of  the 
race,  di(;d  in  18G0,  and  bequeathed  his  archives 
to  tht;  city  of  I'lorcncc,  but  making  the  acceqit- 
.ance  of  the  Icgaiy  dependent  on  the  obligation 
to  preserve  continued  socresy,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  no  one  the  slightest  information.  “  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
iK-quest  were  not  doomed  to  this  seclusion.  A 
part  of  the  heritage  came  by  purchase  into  the 
])0.-  a  ssion  of  the  British  IMuseum.”  Here,  of 
course,  there  inten'cned  no  obstacle  to  the  use 
of  it,  and  Herr  Grimm  sa3's — “I  came  to  a 
knowli  ilge  of  three  c.xtcnsivo  coiTespondenccs, 
a  well  as  a  number  of  other  documents,  all 
in  a  'ate  of  e.xcellont  preservation,  and  Ijdng 
jilainlj'  before  mo  in  the  careful  handwriting 
of  .''.lii-hael  Angelo,  legible  as  the  ])agcs  of  a 
]irinti  d  book.  A  hundred  and  fiftj'  letters  were 
the  made  known  to  me,  whilst  two  hundred 
(till  lay  hidden  in  l'’]orence.  At  all  events, 
the  I/indon  eoiTesjiondenee  seemed  more  full 
than  the  I-'Iorentin",  for  no  one  stood  nearer 
to  Miehai  1  Angelo  than  his  fath(;r  and  lirother, 
I’lUonarroli,  and  these  are  the  letters  in  the 
]«i  ^ion  of  the  British  .Mu.seum.”  They  are 
now  bound  up  in  three  volumes,  two  containing 
th*  ■  orre  tjsmdi  nei  with  the  relatives  juT  men- 
;ione(l,and  the  third  is  filled  with  various  docu¬ 
ments.  'J'hese  pajiers,  of  which  the  biograjiher 
’  made  excellent  ust',  throw  mueh  interesting 
light  both  on  familj-  affairs  anil  on  the  eircum- 
‘  ini  attending  the  exi  i  iifion  of  many  of 
'•liehai-l  Angelo's  works;  thej'  show  us  the 
eh  -vi'  t-  r  of  the  man  no  less  than  the  bent  and 
pur,!  ■  ■  of  the  artist’s  mind. 

11  rr  Grimm  will  not  satisfy  those  who  look 
for  a  learned  and  scientific  critici.sm  of  Angelo’s 


pictures  and  sculptures ;  but  he  will  most 
assuredl}'-  delight  those  who  can  find  pleasm’e  in 
reading  an  historic-biogTaphical  story,  written 
in  a  stjde  scarcclj^  less  fascinating  than — while 
it  reminds  us  not  a  little  of — Lord  Macaulay’s 
“History  of  England.”  Not  onlj'  does  the 
great  Florentine  artist  himself  pass  before  us, 
but  popes  and  cardinals,  emperors  and  princes, 
poets  and  painters,  statesmen  and  warriors, 
those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
who  preceded  or  followed  him, — all  throng  the 
pages  of  the  author  in  an  animated  and  highly 
pictorial  group.  The  concluding  chapter,  which 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  Art  and  literatm-e  from 
Michael  Angelo’s  time  to  our  own,  and  more 
especially  of  the  modern  German  schools,  con¬ 
tains  some  reflections  that  must  be  felt  as  truths, 
and  truths  of  no  consolatory  character  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  Art  exercising  a  right  and 
pm-e  influence  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  men. 
For  example,  “Goethe’s  life,”  he  says,  “flows 
like  an  indispensable  stream  through  the  Ger¬ 
man  lands.  Michael  Angelo  in  the  present  day 
would  have  had  no  more  influence  than  Goethe 
would  have  possessed  had  he  appeared  in 
Michael  Angelo’s  times.  What  Michael  Angelo 
would  have  missed  in  the  present  daj^  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  people,  whose  eye  had  in  his 
time  been  prepared  for  him  for  a  century ; 
what  Goethe  would  have  missed  at  that  time 
is  the  extent  of  the  moral  horizon,  wliich,  as 
things  were  three  centuries  ago,  appears  to  us 
now  contracted  and  narrow.  Countries  were 
at  that  time  like  limited  seas  upon  which  a 
moderate  coast  narigation  is  carried  on ;  at  the 
present  day  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  form 
one  single  ocean,  which  is  boldly  traversed  in 
all  directions.  To  effect  an  influence  we  need 
stronger  means  than  paintings  which  do  not 
change  their  places.  What  is  Art  to  us  now, 
when  nations  are  agitated  with  unrest  ?  It 
hushes  not  the  infinite  misgirings  that  oppress 
us,  that  expectation  of  a  great  destinj^  which  we 
look  for  like  a  revelation.  We  press  onwards, 
instead  of  resting  and  decorating  places  for  the 
quiet  enjojunent  of  life.”  MTio  is  there  among 
us  that  xvill  not  acknowledge,  though  he  maj^ 
not  feel,  the  truth  of  this  last  passage  ?  And 
how  few  are  there  who  care  to  attempt  to 
arrest  the  progress,  even  were  it  possible,  of 
that  mighty  power  which  is  hurrying  the 
nations  of  the  earth  onwards  to  a  result  the 
wisest  among  us  cannot  forsee  or  determine. 

Miss  Bunnett’s  translation  does  her  infinite 
credit ;  it  is  done  with  great  spirit  and  a  most 
agreeable  flow  of  language,  though  a  little 
careful  revision  would  have  improved  some  of 
her  sentences,  where  a  repetition  of  the  same 
words  occurs  unnecessarilj".  We  notice,  too, 
an  occasional  i)rinter’s  error ;  for  instance, 
Michael  Angelo  is  stated  to  have  been  born  in 
1745,  instead  of  1475.  The  book,  moreover, 
stands  in  great  need  of  an  index  for  reference, 
which  ought  certainly  to  bo  given  if  a  second 
edition  is  called  for.  Even  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  are  omitted  from  the  prefatory  pages, 
a  most  unusual  practice  in  works  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a  tedious  and  time-consuming  process  to 
bo  compelled  to  hunt  through  some  hundreds  of 
pages  in  search  of  a  particular  incident. 


Christian  IMonument.s.  By  William  Lawrie. 

Briuted  for  the  Author,  Downham  Market. 
Tliough  this  is  nothing  more  than  Mr.  LaMuic’s 
“  trade-circular,”  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
volume,  it  dcsm’ves  the  attention  of  all  whoso 
duty  or  business  it  is  to  preiiaro  memorials  of 
the  departed.  The  author  trulj^  sa^'s — “  ( )no 
cannot  walk  through  the  burial-places  of  the 
dead  without  being  pained  at  the  absence  of 
Art  therein  disiilayed.”  And  it  is  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  a  more  artistic  stjdo  of 
gravc.stones, — for  monuments,  strictly  so  called, 
find  no  jflacc  among  the  designs, — that  ho  pub¬ 
lishes  this  series  of  examples,  about  twont^^-foiu' 
in  numbis’,  the  majority  of  which  arc  exceedingly 
good,  and,  if  carried  into  execution,  woidd  give 
to  our  cianc.’terics  and  rural  churehjairds  a  very 
different  asjicct  to  that  they  now  have.  The 
matter  of  cost  will  always  hi;  a  consideration, 
and  Mr.  Lawrio’s  dcsigpis,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  ornamental,  would  necessarily  involve  a 
larger  expcnditui-c  than  the  simple  plain  upright 


slab ;  but  among  this  series  are  some  which 
would,  it  may  be  assumed,  involve  but  a  httle 
increase  of  cost,  while  thej'  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  those  sacred  spots 
where  we  lay'  to  rest  all  that  remains  of  our 
loved  ones. 


The  Temple  Anecdotes  :  Invention  and  Dis¬ 
covery.  By  K.alph  and  Chandos  Temple. 
Published  by  Groombridge,  London. 
Founded  on  the  plan  of  a  work — the  “Percy 
Anecdotes  ” — ^v'hich  in  our  younger  days  gained 
a  A'ery  wide  popularitj',  the  X'olume  of  Messrs. 
Temple  has  certainlj’  a  more  instructive  aim 
than  its  predecessor,  which  tended  rather  to 
mere  amusement  than  mental  edification.  The 
term  “  Anecdotes  ”  is  scarcely  suited  to  the  book 
before  us ;  “  Stories  of  Invention  and  Discovery  ” 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriate, 
for  the  facts  related  frequently  extend  to  greater 
length  of  description  than  to  be  called  anecdo- 
ticai.  However,  we  do  not  care  to  quarrel  with 
the  comjiilers  on  the  question  of  title,  for  they 
have  put  together  a  large  mass  of  information 
bearing  on  scientific  pm-suits,  that  ought  to 
prove  a  most  welcome  book  to  every  boy,  and  to 
not  a  few  men,  unless  they'  be  void  of  under¬ 
standing,  or  unmindful  of  knowing  about  per¬ 
sons  and  things  whereof  they  are  ignorant,  and 
by'  whom  and  which  the  condition  of  the  world 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  total  change  within 
the  last  half  centiuy'  or  longer. 


Gathered  Leaves  :  being  a  Collection  of  the 
Poetical  Writings  of  the  late  Frank.  E. 
Smedley.  With  a  Memorial  Preface  by' 
Edmund  Yates.  With  Illustrations.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Virtue  Brothers,  London. 
Subject  from  his  childhood  to  a  phy'sical  malady 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  mo’sing  about 
without  extraneous  aid,  and  often  suffering 
much  bodily  pain  from  his  afflicted  condition, 
Frank  Smedley  was  a  light-hearted,  pleasant 
companion,  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  im¬ 
pulses,  with  very'  considerable  powers  of  author¬ 
ship  in  light  literature.  Fortunately  he  was 
always  possessed  of  ample  means.  His  pen  was 
therefore  employed  as  an  amusement,  and  to 
beguile  the  monotony  of  a  life  that  compelled 
him  to  remain  within  doors,  except  when  he 
took  carriage-exercise.  Yet  no  one  who  has 
read  “Harry  Coverdale’s  Courtship,”  “Frank 
Fafrlegh,”  “  Lewis  Arundel,”  and  remembers 
many'  of  the  descriptions  and  scenes  related  in 
these  tales,  but  would  suppose  the  writer  to  be 
a  keen  sportsman,  a  bold  rider,  and  an  active 
participator  in  the  sports  and  enjoy'ments  of 
out-door  life.  Mr.  Smedley’s  vein  decidedly 
inclined  to  the  humorous ;  as  his  friend,  Mr. 
Yates,  say's  in  the  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory 
which  prefaces  the  little  volume  now  before  us — 
“  For  the  most  part  his  novels  are  but  the  vent 
for  that  extraordinary  fund  of  high  animal 
spirits  which,  under  other  circumstances,  xvould 
have  been  brought  into  play  in  adventure,  in 
sporting,  in  fighting  the  great  battle  of  life.” 
Many  of  the  poems  that  appear  under  the  title 
of  “  Gathered  Loaves  ”  are  altogether  of  a 
humorous  character ;  such,  for  example,  as 
“  Maude  Trilinghame,  a  Legend  of  Hertford¬ 
shire,”  “  The  Forfeit  Hand,  a  Legend  of  Bra¬ 
bant,”  and  “The  Enchanted  Net.”  Others  are 
more  sober,  reflective,  and  moralising,  but  all  are 
“leaves  ”  not  unworthy  of  being  gathered  and 
preserved  from  absolute  decay ;  for,  at  least, 
they  evidence  the  kind,  genial,  and  cheerful 
spirit  of  the  wiitcr. 


The  Last  Supper.  By'  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

In  Coloured  Lithography'.  Published  by' 

Day  and  Son,  London. 

This  famous  picture  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  It  has  boon  copied  a  hundred  times_  by 
every  Art  process.  Perhaps  there  is  no  paint¬ 
ing  of  tho  earlier  schools  so  universal  a  favourite 
with  all  classes.  It  was  a  good  thought  to 
supply  tho  public  with  a  colom-cd  copy  ot  large 
size,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost:  this 
may  not  satisfy  the  connoisseur,  but  it  will 
amply'  content  thousands,  and  is,  indeed,  an  ac¬ 
quisition  of  much  A'aluc. 
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THE  EOTAL  ACADEMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


|f' 


OE  the  first  time  dur- 
ing  many  years  the 
English  school  is  seen 
Ai)'^  ^  only  in  its  variety, 
7..-— i.  i'iUy  I’o.t  in  its  vigour  and 
vastness.  In  past  seasons 
paucity  of  large  and 
commanding  works  was  de- 
plored  as  a  symptom  of  the 
^  incijiient  stages  of  decline 
and  degeneracy.  It  was  said 
that  the  world  of  Art  had  fallen 
into  days  of  small  things,  that 
genius  was  touched  with  the 
decay  of  the  sere  leaf,  that  the 
prime  of  youth  was  withered,  and 
'I  that  painters  of  the  present  genera- 
I  tion  lacked  passion,  fire,  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  now  at  last  comes  the 
season  when  the  tide  in  the  affams  of  Art 
takes  upward  turn  towards  the  flood.  Low 
water  mark  is  covered,  and  what  is  more, 
the  swell  still  rises.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  precisely  an  Atlantic  wave  beats 
in  upon  our  shores.  In  speaking  of  the 
ebbs  and  flows  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
depths  of  English  Art,  we  are  scarcely 
justified  in  going  to  boundless  ocean  for 
a  metaphor.  Bather  must  we  be  content 
to  observe  phenomena  within  the  inlets 
and  harbours  of  a  sheltered  coast,  where 
great  tidal  waves  are  broken  into  rip¬ 
ples,  and  where  the  elements  are  mitigated 
in  their  strife.  British  Ai’t  is  like  the 
island  that  gives  it  birth,  circumscribed  in 
area,  yet  compact  within  its  frontiers ;  its 
spirit  is  as  the  attempered  climate  of 
the  latitude,  assuaged  in  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  fever  fire  of  the  south 
quenched,  and  the  Bozen  grasp  of  the  north 
relented.  Its  range,  too,  is  varied  as  our 
inland  valleys,  our  woodland  streams,  and 
our  sea-girt  coasts,  peopled  by  a  peaceful 
peasantry  and  guarded  by  the  gallant  mari¬ 
ner.  Such,  in  figurative  phi’ase,  is  the 
temper  and  complexion  of  the  present  ex¬ 
hibition — a  little  kingdom,  compact  within 
itseK,  compounded  of  diverse  independent 
states,  and  composed  of  varied  conditions 
of  men.  Happy  the  land  that  finds  in 
natiu’e  a  benignant  providence ;  and  blessed 
the  people  that  makes  its  truth- seeking  Ai’t 
the  expression  of  the  joys  of  domestic  life 
and  the  reflection  of  a  nation’s  greatness. 

We  have  said  that  the  English  school,  as 
displayed  in  the  present  exhibition,  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  variety  as  for  its  vigour. 
The  one  quality  it  owes  to  freedom,  the 
other  it  gets  from  natui’e.  In  countries 
where  the  State  and  the  Chui’ch  have  been 
truants  over  life,  property,  and  thought, 
the  arts  have  been  marked  by  uniformity, 
even  monotony,  and  boasting  of  perfec¬ 


tion  in  perpetuity,  they  found  that  finality 
meant,  in  fact,  retrogression.  But  in 
lands  such  as  England,  where  each  per¬ 
son  has  the  privilege  of  thinking  as  he 
likes,  the  artist  will  naturally  paint  as  he 
pleases.  Hence  the  endless  variety  seen 
upon  the  walls  of  our  Academy.  The  con¬ 
trariety  of  creeds  in  religion,  the  opposition 
of  opinions  in  jiolitics,  even  the  conflict  of 
theories  in  the  metaphysics  of  mind  or  in 
the  philosophy  of  outward  natui’e,  all  tend 
to  that  truly  Catholic  and  universal  Art 
which  is  tolerant  as  it  is  extended.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  impossible  that  the 
arts  could  obtain  this  manifold  manifesta¬ 
tion.  In  present  times,  too,  as  we  have 
said,  imder  dynasties  where  people  are 
fettered  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  painter  to  give  to  his 
genius  free  expansion.  Then  it  is  that 
liberty  denied  is  forcibly  taken,  and  breaks 
loose  into  Hcense ;  and  so  even  the  Arts,  in 
their  escape  from  servitude,  rush  into  ex¬ 
cess,  and,  committed  to  opposite  extremes, 
they  move  not  in  the  quiet  mean  of  mode¬ 
ration.  The  lot  of  oui’  English  school  is 
more  fortunate.  The  liberty  our  national 
arts  enjoy  has  grown  up  year  by  year 
by  the  side  of  that  freedom  which  is  fit¬ 
tingly  called  constitutional,  beaause  part 
of  the  very  life  and  blood  of  the  body 
politic.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  arts  of 
England  beat  with  the  jiulse  of  the  people, 
and  the  cries  of  the  multitude  are  echoed 
within  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions.  Thus 
it  is,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ai’t  epochs,  that  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  the  soul  of  its  Art ;  that  the  on¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  people  propels 
the  painter  upwards  ;  that  the  pressure  of 
mighty  deeds  moulds  the  artist’s  concep¬ 
tions  into  forms  of  greatness.  Certain  it 
is  that  England  is  in  full  swing ;  that  the 
arms  of  commerce  are  stretching  wide ;  that 
manufactures  are  creating  wealth  whole¬ 
sale  ;  that  science  is  laying  up  vast  stores 
of  knowledge.  And  when  we  look  around 
this  Academy  we  see  Art,  as  we  have  said, 
distending  its  dimensions,  multiplying  its 
resoui’ces,  and  augmenting  its  powers  in 
the  same  ratio  and  the  like  dii’ections. 
The  j)ictui’es  we  find  in  Italy  were  painted 
under  the  patronage  of  the  one  Chiuch; 
the  pictui’es  we  now  see  in  our  Academy 
are  executed  under  aU  creeds,  or  under  no 
creed  at  all :  they  are  not  painted  for  priests, 
but  for  commerce-created  patrons ;  they  are 
not  the  products  of  a  pre-scientific  age, 
when  miracles  were  showered  down  upon 
the  eai’th  as  rain  in  A^Dril,  but  they  stand 
forth  as  facts  in  nature,  supported  by  truths 
whicli  the  eye  may  discover  and  the  hand 
can  grasp.  Such  is  the  aggregate  designa¬ 
tion  of  works  which,  in  the  sequel,  we  shall 
pass  one  by  one  under  indmdual  review. 

We  must  not  conclude  tliis  general  intro¬ 
duction  without  pointing  the  lesson  to  which 
it  natimally  leads.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
obser’ving  that  while  in  the  growth  of  our 
national  arts  civilisation  has  shown  itself 
potent,  the  Boyal  Academy  of  London  has 
remained  all  but  impotent.  The  Academy, 
in  fact,  has  been  little  more  than  a  private 
society  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pic¬ 
tui’es.  Its  public  functions  have  never  been 
performed  on  a  scale  or  with  an  efficiency 
commensurate  to  the  position  of  reposed 
trust  occupied.  But  our  present  business 
is  with  the  pictures  put  on  view.  We  ap¬ 
peal,  then,  to  these  pictures  as  proof  that 
the  schools  of  the  Academy  are  inefficient. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  present  Academicians  and 
Associates  never  received  from  the  Academy 
a  single  lesson;  and  others,  whose  early 
instruction  came  from  the  Academy  classes. 


will  admit  that  the  knowledge  which  in 
their  profession  proves  of  most  value  they 
have  taught  themselves  out  of  doors.  But 
oui’  concern  is,  as  we  h^ve  said,  •with  the 
pictures  before  us,  and  these,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  are  conspicuous  for  defects  which  it 
is  the  special  office  of  an  Academy  to  over¬ 
come.  Our  English  Art,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  free,  true,  and  noble.  These 
qualities  it  owes  to  the  age  and  country  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  grows.  But  other 
essential  attributes  there  are  wherein  our 
English  school  is  avowedly  inferior  to  the 
schools  of  continental  nations.  For  these 
lacking  academic  qualities  we  ought  to  be 
indebted  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  yet 
are  not.  Dra-wing  in  its  firmness  and  pre¬ 
cision,  perspective  and  fore.shortening  in 
their  intricate  problems,  subtleties  of  treat¬ 
ment,  elevation  of  style,  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  individual  and  generic  form,  and  the 
relation  of  literal  to  ideal  truth — these  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  a  well-organised  system  of 
Ai’t-education  are  matters  in  which  every 
student  ought  to  recognise  the  high  service 
of  an  Academy.  Yet  look  around  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  then  say  who  is  the  man  that 
should  first  go  and  render  thanks  to  his 
masters.  Walk  across  the  street  to  the 
small  French  Gallery,  and  there  'will  be 
indicated,  though  in  miniature,  how  great 
are  the  benefits  an  Imperial  Academy, 
under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
state,  can  confer  on  the  arts  of  a  nation. 
What  our  English  painters,  and,  above  all, 
our  English  sculptors,  want,  is  notorious  to 
the  world.  Not  patronage,  not  genius,  but 
sim23ly  severe  schooling  in  the  days  of  their 
youth.  This  the  Academy  has  not  given 
them ;  and  what  is  more,  educational  ap¬ 
pliances,  which  are  necessarily  costly,  the 
Academy  could  not,  while  still  unaided  by 
the  state,  be  expected  to  afford. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  short¬ 
comings  in  the'Academy  schools,  admitted 
on  all  sides,  and  proclaimed  afresh  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition,  demand  speedy  and  radical 
remedy.  Also  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  rooms  for  the  display  of  the  pictures 
seeking  admission,  constitutes  an  ever  re¬ 
curring  grievance,  which  likewise  requires 
prompt  administrative  ciu’e.  The  hangers 
of  the  year,  Messrs.  Ward,  Cooke,  and 
Millais,  have  performed  duties  necessarily 
unjropular,  and  involving  absolute  impossi¬ 
bilities,  "with  fairness  and  discretion.  Still, 
a  certain  amount  of  indi-ndual  injustice, 
always  more  or  less  inevitable,  has  been 
done ;  and  a  few  cases  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  which  present  obvious  hardships, 
naturally  felt  by  the  sufferers  themselves  to 
be  of  especial  cruelty.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  -the  crying  evil  does  not  admit  of 
any  immediatej  remedy.  And  we  regret 
that  the  words  uttered  by  the  President  at 
the  Academy  dinner  could  not  assume  a 
form  more  definite.  “With  regard  to  the 
present  exhibition,”  said  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  “  as  the  increased  employment  of  Art 
necessarily  increases  the  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  so  it  involves  the  painful  impos¬ 
sibility  of  accommodating,  in  our  present 
apartments,  all  the  meritorious  candidates 
for  space.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
this  too  familiar  difficulty,  a  remedy  for 
which  -will,  we  trust,  in  time  be  provided.” 

HIGH  ART. 

HISTORY — SACRED  AND  SECUDAE. 

We  use  the  term  “High  Art  ”  in  no  very 
superlative  sense.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  either  pictui’es  justify,  or  the  public 
would  tolerate,  transcendental  language. 
Still,  however,  there  does  exist  a  broad 
general  distinction  between  styles  high  and 
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lo\r  wliicli  cannot  ■wholly  be  ignored.  We 
therefore  shall  continue  to  apply  the  phrase 
“high  Art”  to  all  works  that  fulfil  the 
two  conditions  of  dignity  in  subject,  and 
elevation  in  ti’eatment.  As  to  subject- 
matter,  history  by  common  consent  has 
an  extent  of  horizon  and  a  magnitude  of 
intent,  which  communicate  both  to  the 
historian  and  to  the  historical  painter  large¬ 
ness  and  nobihty  of  aim.  Again,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  themes  touching  on  the  great¬ 
ness  of  nations  naturally  rises  to  a  strain 
somewhat  elevated.  It  is  true  that  all 
classifications  such  as  those  we  here  attempt 
break  down  at  some  point.  They  include 
within  their-  frontiers  at  once  too  much  and 
too  little.  For  example,  the  painted  or 
written  history  of  a  nation  may  degenerate 
into  mere  penny-a-lining,  and  on  the  other- 
hand,  a  comparatively  trivial  incident  in 
a  private  family  is  capable  of  rismg  to 
rroble  drama.  Nevertheless,  though  fallacies 
must  lur-k  beneath  all  artificial  divisions, 
we  yet  may  be  permitted  to  use  accepted 
landmarks  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  advantage  of  the  classification  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  adopt  is,  that  it  will  serve  to  give 
to  what  would  other-wise  prove  scattered 
criticism,  comparative  sequence  and  clear¬ 
ness. 

J.  E.  Herbert,  B.A.,  again  jrroves  him¬ 
self  a  fer-vent  disciple  of  rehgiorrs  Art.  ‘  The 
Sower  of  Good  Seed  ’  (46),  following  after- 
the  great  mru-al  picture  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ‘  Aloses  coming  down  from  the 
Blount,’  may  seem  a  minor  work.  Brrt  the 
artist  never  bestowed  on  any  composition 
greater  thought  or  Irigher  elaboration.  The 
Sower,  conscious  of  a  sacred  missioir,  walks 
■\rith  steady  step  and  eye  Intent,  the  featur-es 
betokening  watchful  care,  among  the  fur-- 
r-ows  of  the  field,  casting,  as  he  goes,  from 
i  balanced  hand  the  seed  which,  faUing  upon 

'  good  grorrnd,  is  to  bear  fruit  a  hrmch-ed 

fold.  The  briars  and  the  thorns  that  choke 
the  word  lie  on  either  side  of  the  way.  In 
the  distance  palm-h-ees  grow  and  moun¬ 
tains  i-ise ;  and  towards  the  farther  extremity 
;  of  the  field  may  be  seen  husbandmen  who 

'  break  the  clodded  earth  -with  a  roller,  made, 

bo  it  obseiwed,  out  of  a  classic  column,  to 
signify  the  subjection  of  Pagan  arts  to 
Chi-istian  uses.  The  sun,  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  casts  upon  the  parched  ground  burn- 
1  ing  heat,  and  fills  the  pictui’e  with  brilliant 

light.  Eeverting  to  the  sower,  the  spec- 
j  tator  should  remark  how  the  figure,  itself 

1  in  light,  relieves  in  bold  isolation,  ag.ainst 

the  brightness  of  the  landscape  in  which  it 
is  .set.  This  is  a  problem  the  painter  has 
managed  -with  skill,  so  as  to  educe  out  of 
difficulty  tnumi)h.  The  solitude,  too,  in 
which  the  figiiro  stands,  and  the  unbroken 
silence  reigning  over  the  whole  scene,  ai’c 
!  in  themselves  iTriprcs.sivo.  It  may  bo  re¬ 

marked,  also,  that  colour  is  used  abste¬ 
miously,  as  if  the  painter  were  in  wholesome 
dr:  ad  f,f  a  decorative  style,  and  had  deter¬ 
mined  in  no  way  to  break  into  the  solemnity 
of  his  subject.  I'’urthermoro,  in  the  detail 
there  is  no  superfluity,  and  in  the  execution 
no  flourish;  so  thiit  the  nan-ativo  flows  on- 
w.iids  in  :i  lucid  stream,  undiverted  in  its 
direct  course  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  It  will  be  i)erceived,  then,  that  hir. 
Il'-rbert  fulfils  the  conditions  required  of 
high  religdous  Art,  yet  at  the  same  time 
.-iftei-  a  fushion  peculiarly  his  own.  As  in 
"he  ‘Moses,’  so  hero  in  the  ‘Sower,’  ho 
departs  from  the  practice  prcscrilied  by  the 
■>ld  Italian  painters,  to  which  his  brother  in 
Art,  the  late  Mr.  Dyco,  was  jdedged,  and 
•  dead  of  the  traditional  manner  to  which 
foreign  schools  still  .adhere,  ho  prefers  to 
f-  ow  •■bcdiently  in  the  steps  of  nature. 
The  difficult}'  in  such  a  course  is  to  escape 

common  life,  a  danger  from  which  it  is 
well  known  that  Horace  Vernet,  when 
treating  rehgious  themes,  was  not  delivered. 
To  elevate  actual  forms,  to  infuse  into 
material  shapes  the  spirit  of  inspii-ation, 
this  is  the  task  which  the  artist  who  rears 
religious  Art  on  a  naturalistic  basis  neces¬ 
sarily  finds  hard.  Mr.  Herbert  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  this  arduous  task.  It 
had  been  easier  for  him  to  have  trodden  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  groat  masters  of  Florence, 
Eome,  and  Bologna,  but  then  he  might 
have  ended  as  a  copyist  and  nothing  more. 
The  line  he  takes  certainly  conforms  to  the 
j  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  whatever  he 
may  lose  in  dignity  he  gains  in  truth  and 
power. 

We  at  once  turn  to  a  large  life-size  pic- 
tm-e,  by  a  well-known  French  artist,  in 

1  illustration  of  the  distinction  we  have  drawn. 
‘Christ  descendu  de  la  Croix’  (194),  by 
E.  SiGXOL,  the  painter  of  the  oft-engraved 
picture,  ‘  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,’ 
is  a  strict  example  of  the  Academic  style  as 
practised  by  the  Carracci- and 'Van  Dyck. 

;  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
'  in  the  entire  range  of  Christian  Art.  The 
dead  body  has  been  just  taken  fr-om  the 
cross,  and  is  extended  on  a  white  sheet 
upon  the  ground.  One  of  the  holy  women, 
bending  forwards,  gently  draws  the  crown 
of  thorns  from  the  Saviour’s  brow.  The 
Madonna,  in  agony,  clings  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  while  the  darkness  which  covered  the 
land  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  is 
still  shrouding  the  heavens.  The  work,  as 
we  have  said,  is  in  the  manner  of  high  Art 
as  prescribed  by  the  great  historic  schools. 
The  anatomy  of  the  dead  body  has  been 
studiously  marked,  the  heads  are  modelled 
on  accejDted  generic  types,  the  dr.apery  is 
cast  in  symmetric  folds,  and  the  colours, 
though  tainted  somewhat  with  the  defects 
inherent  to  the  French  school,  partake  of 
the  definite  blues,  reds,  and  greens  employed 
by  Eaphael  and  the  Carracci.  This  pict-ure, 
good  of  its  kind,  strikes  as  an  anomaly 
among  the  works  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
hangs.  It  certainly  is  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  products  of  the  English  school, 
and  we  may  safely  affirm,  and  that  without 
prejudice  to  our  native  painters,  that  there 
is  not  living  in  England  the  artist  who  could 
produce  such  a  work.  The  style,  whatever 
may  be  its  worth,  is  with  us  absolutely 
extinct.  We  question,  however,  whether 
for  the  decoration  of  churches  and  pubHc 
builchngs  a  reversion  in  some  degree  to 
ancient  practice  may  not  be  -wise. 

The  interval  which  di-vides  this  picture 
of  the  French  painter  Signol  from  a  work 
by  an  English  artist,  entitled  ‘  The  Young 
Saviour  observing  the  Hypocrites’  (451), 
is  vast  indeed.  We  scarce^  know  how  to 
speak  of  this  production,  executed  by  Mr. 
Harwell,  who  in  prior  ye.ars  has  merited 
praise.  In  some  passages  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  wo  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Hart ;  in  others 
wo  cannot  help  recalling  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 
The  hypocrites,  for  example,  are  in  the  style 
of  the  former  painter ;  while  the;  Madonna 
and  the  CJhi-ist  have  obviously  been  sug¬ 
gested,  of  coui-so  unconsciously  to  Mr.  Bar- 
well  liimsoE',  by  similar  figures  in  ‘  The 
Finding  in  the  Temple.’  The  boy  Christ, 
however,  is  vaiicd  by  an  incident  which  im¬ 
parts  to  thofi^re  some  novelty,  though  little 
dignity :  Ho  beans  in  His  hand,  bo  it  noted,  a 
cari)ontor’s  basket  of  tools,  brought,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  from  His  father’s  shop  !  The  action 
assumed  by  the  hypoci-ites  is  violent,  yet 
not  sustained  by  the  vigour  which  comes  of 
a  thorough  mastei-y  of  the  figui-o.  One 
hjqxjcrito  with  upraised  hands  and  eyes 
prays  at  the  comer  of  the  street ;  the  other, 
belonging  to  a  different  species,  soiinds  a 

trumpet  ere  he  distributes  alms. '  ■  The  idea 
is  not  bad,  but  it  is  a  pity  the  artist  has  not 
made  out  of  his  concej^tion  a  better  picture. 

The  colour  is  recommended  by  garish  show. 

— Above  Mr.  Harwell’s  florid  canvas  hangs 
a  composition  by  P.  E.  Morris  of  a 
colour  altogether  faded  and  wan.  ‘  Jesu 
Salvator’  (448)  is  a  spasmodic  and  weak 
performance,  based  on  a  terror-moving 
shipwi-eck.  We  are  told  that  the  Spanish 
shill  Florida,  forming  part  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
at  a  spot  where  stood  a  rehgious  house 
dedicated  to  the  Vii-gin.  In  the  pictui-e  is 
seen,  among  the  raging  waters,  the  ship  in 
last  extremity ;  on  a  promontory  stand  a 
company  of  nuns,  some  swooning,  others 
praying,  all  in  every  possible  phase  of  Niobe 
and  Cleopatra  agony.  An  old  monk  is  let 
do-wn  from  the  rocks  as  a  kind  of  hfe  pre¬ 
server  to  the  drowning  crew.  The  tumult  of 
the  elements,  mingling  with  the  paroxysm  of 
human  passion,  here  wrought  into  a  climax 
of  stage  rant,  is  meant  to  be  very  imposiug. 

Eeal  power,  however,  there  is  none :  the 
movmg  spell  is  wanting.  It  is  a  bad  sign 
when  an  artist  not  of  approved  strength 
has  to  rely  on  the  grandeur  of  his  subject 
rather  than  on  the  greatness  of  his  treat¬ 
ment.  The  execution,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  vigorous,  stands  in  no  connection  with 
the  fury  of  the  storm. — Mr.  Gale  takes 
for  his  text,  ‘  A  W Oman  having  an  Alabaster 

Box  of  very  precious  Ointment  ’  (429).  Here 
the  woman  is  a  large  figui-e  painted  in  a 
small  manner.  The  drawing  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  some  resolute 
lines,  which  might  impart  decision.  Yet 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  artist  has 
gained  a  quiet  and  tender  expression  well 
in  keeping  with  the  act  of  affection  whereon 
the  woman  is  intent.  The  colour  is  mar- 
veEous  for  its  lustre  :  but  certain  passages, 
as,  for  example,  the  green  in  the  sky,  have 
been  pushed  to  Emits  that  pass  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  Altogether,  however,  this 
is  the  best  work  Mi-.  Gale  has  painted  for 
several  years.  —  An  exceedingly  careful 
figure,  ‘The  Good  Shepherd’  (436),  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobsost,  A.  This 
theme,  a  shepherd  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
lamb,  suggested  by  the  almost  Eteral  words 
of  the  New  Testament,  forms  one  of  the 
earhest  types  found  in  Christian  Art.  The 
painter  in  adopting  the  prescribed  form  for 
the  Saviour’s  head,  has  secured  for  his  work 
dignity  softened  by  benignity.  Mi-.  Dobson 
is  one  of  the  very  few  artists  in  our  Enghsh 
school  who  take  inspuation  from  the  pui-est 
models  of  the  best  times,  and  he  has  his 
reward  accordingly.  We  sometimes  wish, 
however,  that  he  could  see  in  nature  greater 
individuahty ;  that  he  could  vary  the 
generic  type  by  here  and  there  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  accidental  character  ;  that  he  could 
break  the  monotone  of  colour  by  sunEght 
and  the  play  of  reflected  hues ;  and  that  if 
he  do  still,  as  we  trust  he  always  may,  look 
reverently  on  the  old  masters,  that  he  would 
sometimes  turn  from  Eaphael  to  the  worship 
of  Titian,  hlichael  Angelo,  and  Correggio. 

We  say  this,  because  we  tbink  Mi-.  Dobson, 
in  the  figure  of  ‘  The  Good  Shepherd,’  and 
many  iiraiseworthy  works  of  prior  ^years, 
has  attained  to  a  point  of  excellence  which 
on  his  present  system  of  study  it  -wfll  not 
bo  easy  for  him  to  surpass.  If  he  is  to  go 
on  in  the  coui-se  of  constant  progression, 
which  to  the  artist  constitutes  the  essence 
and  the  reward  of  life,  he  must  take  the 
wider  range  we  have  ventured  to  indicate. 

We  confess  to  much  sympathy  -with  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  painter’s  crea¬ 
tions  ;  we  see  in  his  forms,  pui-ity  ;  we  re¬ 
cognise  in  his  purpose,  aspiration.  These 
are  rare  qualities  in  the  midst  of  the  secular 

and  mundane]  styles  now  dominant,  and 
we  only  wish  to  see  the  spiritual  Art  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  vitality  which  will  give 
endru’ing  hfe.  Mr.  Dohson’s  three  other 
pictures,  ‘  Im  Walde’  (129),  ‘A  Girl  with 
Faggots’  (193),  and  ‘A  Portrait’  (322), 
are  nicely  painted.  This  artist  preserves 
the  simple  beauty  found  in  his  models  and 
sitters. 

We  next  turn  to  subjects  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  not  falling  within 
the  range  of  so-caUed  Chiistian  Art,  seem 
permitted  to  go  back  into  a  rude  na¬ 
ture  the  new  dispensation  is  supposed  to 
annul.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  grand  figui’e  of 
‘Esau’  (11),  takes  the  advantage  of  the 
unredeemed  savageness  of  the  old  world. 
Here  stands  a  wild  man  of  the  desert, 
shaggy  in  hair  and  raiment,  an  outcast  and 
a  wanderer,  who  trasts  to  the  spear  whereon 
he  rests  for  defence,  and  to  the  arrows 
at  his  side  for  food.  The  bearing  of  the 
figure  has  command  :  the  picture  attains  to 
grandeur.  The  colour  is  kept  down  in 
subdued  tones,  from  which  white  and  posi¬ 
tive  pigments  are  alike  excluded.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  canvas  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  panels  painted  by  old  masters  that 
the  Academy  presents.  —  Hanging  at  no 
considerable  distance  from  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  ‘Esau,’  is  the  figure  of  ‘David’ 
(5),  as  conceived  by  E.  Leighton,  a  work 
that;  on  several  accounts,  cannot  be  passed 
in  silence.  In  the  first  place  this  figure 
is  conspicuous  for  a  breadth  and  a  power 
not  always  found  in  the  artist’s  doubly 
distilled  ideas.  Then,  again,  in  the  coloiu’s, 
especially  of  the  background,  where  solemn 
purple  hills  preside  over  the  plain,  the 
spectator  cannot  but  admire  the  poetry 
and  granderu’  of  the  conception.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  figure  of  David  himself 
seated  in  brooding  thought  on  a  terrace 
which  overlooks  the  hills  of  Judea,  pro¬ 
vokes  to  criticism.  We  would  venture  to 
ask  why  the  divine  psalmist  has  so  small  a 
brain  ?  Within  this  skull  there  is  not  com¬ 
pass  for  a  poet’s  thoughts  to  range.  We 
state  as  a  physiological  fact,  that  a  head  so 
small,  with  a  brow  so  receding,  could  not 
have  belonged  to  any  man  who  has  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  Again,  descending  to  mere  matter  of 
costume,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
purple  mantle  flung  on  the  psalmist’s 
shoulders  is  wholly  wanting  in  study  of 
detail,  and  constitutes  a  blot  upon  the 
canvas.  Barring  these  oversights,  the  pic¬ 
ture,  as  we  have  said,  possesses  merit.  For 
convenience  we  will  make  the  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  Leighton  follow  in  un¬ 
broken  sequence.  ‘  Helen  of  Troy  ’  (309) 
is  the  artist’s  largest  work — a  composition 
concerning  which  we  have  heard  most  con¬ 
flicting  criticisms,  a  few  whereof  seemed  in 
the  artist’s  favour’,  but  many  were  levelled  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Some  objectors  have 
asked,  is  it  the  moon,  or  can  it  be  the  sun, 
that  the  shining  mid  sky  casts  a  silvery,  not 
to  say  a  chalky,  light,  with  one  black  spot  of 
shadow,  upon  figures  and  ground  ?  Others, 
again,  have  desired  to  know  whether  the 
commanding  image  of  Helen  is  made  of 
marble,  wax,  or  flesh.  From  all  we  hear 
we  believe  that  these  points  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  artist  himself.  But  what¬ 
ever  caviUers^  may  say  to  the  contrary,  this 
work  we  believe  will  be  found  to  possess 
the  poetry,  the  refinement,  and  the  scholarly 
qualities,  seldom  fading  to  Mr.  Leighton. 
Helen  is  here  seen  with  two  attendants, 
walking  upon  the  ramparts.  A  cloud  of 
sorrow  is  upon  her  brow,  and  her  beauty  is 
shadowed  by  gloom.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  at  the  recent  Academy  banquet,  it  will 
be  remembered,  pronounced  a  e-^ogy  upon 
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the  world’s  great  epic  poet,  has  furnished 
the  text  appended  to  the  pictui-e  : — 

“  Thus  as  she  spoke,  in  Helen’s  breast  arose 
Fond  recollections  of  her  former  Lord, 

Her  home,  and  parents ;  o’er  her  head  she  tlirew  , 

A  snowy  veil ;  and  shedding  tears 
She  issued  fortli.” 

The  other  works  of  Mr.  Leighton,  though 
of  minor,  are  of  varied  interest.  ‘  Mother 
and  Child’  (120)  is  a  picture  which  shows 
the  artist’s  usual  beauty  of  foi’m,fsubtlety 
of  drawing,  silvery  delicacy  of  colour,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  simplicity  of  sentiment  to 
which  the  painter  is  not  yet  habituated. 
We  cannot  helji  thinking,  however,  that  the 
composition  would  be  vastly  improved  by 
some  decisive  line  or  shadow,  which  should 
obviate  the  confusion  arising  from  the  in¬ 
definite  mingling  of  the  figime  of  the  child 
into  the  drapery  which  clothes  its  mother. 
Mr.  Leighton  melts  his  forms  so  volup¬ 
tuously  together,  that  he  seems  to  dread 
the  intrusion  of  just  those  strong  points 
which  an  ordinary  artist  would  use  to  gain 
manly  force.  The  two  remaining  pictui’es, 

‘  The  Widow’s  Prayer  ’  (305),  and  ‘  In  St. 
Mark’s  ’  (316),  are  intoned  in  a^j^different 
key.  The  last,  indeed,  is  in  some  respects 
the  artist’s  most  satisfactory  picture.  There 
are  in  it  a  simple  nature  and  a  vigorous  truth, 
and  especially  in  the  architectui’al  back¬ 
ground  of  shadow-casting  arches  in  the 
caverned  cathedi’al,  a  solemnity  to  which  we 
trust  Mr.  Leighton  may,  as  years  add  to  the 
sobriety  of  his  judgment,  again  and  again 
recur  with  gathered  strength. — It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  observe  a  marvellous,  we  had 
almost  said  an  outrageous,  though  clever 
picture,  ‘  Elijah’s  Sacrifice  ’  (615),  painted 
by  A.  Mooee, — “  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
fell,  and  consumed  the  bui’nt  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and 
licked  up  the  v/ater  that  was  in  the  trench. 
And  when  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell 
on  their  faces  ;  and  they  said,  the  Lord,  he 
is  the  God  ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.”  The 
merit  of  this  picture  is  sui’passed  by  its 
eccentricity.  On  the  favour-able  side  of  the 
account  must  be  placed  the  conscientious 
study  thrown  into  the  figures  and  acces¬ 
sories.  The  heads  and  the  hands  are  di-awn 
with  accuracy ;  the  drapery  is  detailed ;  the 
background  of  mountains,  and  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  earth  and  herbage,  and  esj)ecially 
the  lambent  flame  that  “  licked  up  the 
water,”  are  severally  painted  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  intent.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  bizarre  and  all  but  ridiculous.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  termination  to  a  great  laborm 
results  from  the  contempt  shown  for  beauty, 
from  the  dehberate  choice  of  grotesque 
forms  and  attitudes,  and  from  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  a  bricky  and  obnoxious  colour. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  see 
whether  the  independent  power  wherewith 
Mr.  Moore  is  gifted  will  enable  him  to 
thi’ow  off  a  mannerism  which,  if  persisted 
in,  cannot  but  prove  fatal. 

E.  Ahmitage  has  followed  up  his  success 
of  last  year  by  a  picture  still  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  ‘  Ahab  and  Jezebel’  has  been 
surpassed  in  fulness  of  composition  and 
variety  of  colour  by  ‘  Queen  Esther’s  Ban¬ 
quet  ’  (422),  a  picture  which  has  obtained 
prominent  position  on  the  line.  Mr.  Ai’mi- 
tage,  still  adhering  to  a  Scripture  text, 
has  been  again  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject.  The  history  of  Erng  Ahasuerus, 
of  Queen  Esther,  of  Haman,  the  governor, 
and  of  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  is  here  concentra¬ 
ted  within  the  confines  of  a  carefully  studied 
j  composition.  The  final  catastrophe,  as  de- 
1  picted  by  Mr.  Armitage,  is  recounted  in  the 
I  eighth  and  ninth  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Esther,  as  follows : — “Then 
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the  king  returned  out  of  the  palace  garden 
into  the  palace  of  the  banquet  of  wine  ;  and 
Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon 
Esther  was.  Then  said  the  Hng,  Will  he 
force  the  queen  also  before  me  in  the  house 
As  the  word  went  out  of  the  king’s  mouth, 
they  covered  Haman’ s  face.  And  Har- 
bonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  said  before 
the  king.  Behold  also  the  gallows,  fifty 
cubits  high,  which  Haman  had  made  for 
Mordecai,  who  had  spoken  good  for  the 
king,  standeth  in  the  house  of  Haman. 
Then  the  king  said.  Hang  him  thereon.” 
Mr.  Armitage  has  followed  strictly  the  terms 
of  the  narrative.  The  king  stands  beside 
the  banquet  table  with  raised  hand  and 
frowning  brow,  indignant.  The  queen,  of 
voluptuous  beauty,  who  might  well  enchain 
a  lover  in  her  charms,  reclines  on  her  couch 
in  sumptuous  apparel.  The  wicked  Haman 
has  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  with 
clasped  hands  makes  entreaty  for  his  life ; 
but  the  chamberlain  standing  by  the  king 
calls  for  the  tyrant’s  execution.  Thereupon 
the  attendants  rush  forward,  cover  the  face 
of  Haman,  and  make  ready  to  bear  him 
away  to  the  gallows  prepared  for  Mordecai. 
The  accessories  and  appui’tenances  to  this 
banquet  given  by  Esther,  are  in  style  ac¬ 
cordant  with  the  florid  description  of  the 
sacred  chronicler,  and  consonant  with  the 
remains  of  Assyrian  magnificence  which 
recent  researches  have  brought  to  light. 
The  bas-reliefs  which  cover  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Ahasuerus  at  Shushan,  were  pro¬ 
bably,  as  here  represented,  similar  to  the 
mural  carvings  found  generally  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Mr.  Armitage 
has  thus  wisely  fallen  in  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  realistic  treatment  of  history.  Every 
painter  now,  in  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Earl 
Stanhope  at  the  Academy  dinner,  is  bound 
to  be  an  archieologist.  Credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Armitage  for  this  bold  attempt  to  clothe 
again  in  life  the  dead  past  of  a  great  empire. 
The  artist  has  managed  his  light,  shade, 
colour,  and  lines  of  composition  according 
to  the  strict  principles  known  as  academic. 
Obvious  is  it  how  the  lines  are  made  to 
converge  upon  the  body  of  the  culprit 
Haman.  Again,  a  concentrated  mass  of 
central  light  has  been  carefully  gathered 
together  the  juxtaposition  of  the  white 
table-cloth,  and  the  silver-toned  dress  of 
the  queen.  This  light  is  then  by  contrast 
forced  up  through  juxtaposition  with  the 
intense  scarlet  coverlet  on  the  couch.  The 
constructional  bases  whereon  historical  pic¬ 
tui’es  rest  is  usually  simple,  but  then  they 
need  likewise  to  be  sure. 

E.  M.  Waed,  E.A.,  by  his  pictui-e,  ‘  The 
Night  of  Eizzio’s  Mui’der  ’  (258),  adds  one 
more  striking  illustration  to  the  page  of 
history.  An  old  subject  here  gains  novelty 
by  treatment  from  a  new  point  of  ■new. 
Other  artists — Opie,  for  example — have 
painted  the  actual  ‘  Death  of  David  Eizzio.’ 
Mr.  Ward  chooses  the  opening  scene  to  the 
tragedy.  The  story  is  told  clearly  and 
without  unnecessary  circumlocution.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  has  been  supping  with 
Eizzio,  the  Piedmontese  adventurer,  who, 
having  insinuated  himself  into  her  con¬ 
fidence,  had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
weak  Darnley.  The  plot  which  the  King 
Consort  had  formed  with  the  banished  lords 
for  ridding  him  of  a  hateful  rival  is  ready 
for  explosion.  Darnley  has  entered  Queen 
Mary’s  boudoir  by  a  private  passage,  and 
is  crouched  on  a  stool  in  the  corner,  await¬ 
ing  in  trepidation  the  evolution  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  mui’derers  have  entered, 
and  Lord  Euthven,  clad  in  armour-,  his 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  one  hand 
upon  his  sword,  the  other  laid  on  the 
shoulder  of  Eizzio,  stands  as  the  gaunt 
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I  specti’e  of  death-.  Mary,  here  seen  as  the 
I  queen  of  beauty,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth, 

I  her  featui’es  delicately  moulded,  her  com- 
I  plexion  fair  as  a  flower,  her  hair  glowing  as 
gold,  rich!}’  robed  in  ermine  and  silk  set  with 
pearls,  rises  from  her  seat  indignant.  Eizzio, 

I  whom  the  murderers  have  come  to  seize, 
j  stands  in  hesitation,  not  to  say  dismay,  he- 
I  tween  Paithyen  and  the  Queen,  one  hand 
1  resting  on  the  supper  table,  the  other  raised 
j  towards  his  royal  mistress.  The  equerry 
!  and  others  haying  left  the  banquet,  re- 

j  the  into  the  background.  The  Duchess 

j  of  Argyle  alone  keeps  her  seat,  and  there, 
with  back  in  broad  shadow  turned  upon 
the  spectator,  seryes  as  a  foil  to  the  other 
j  figui’es,  whereon  a  flood  of  light  streams, 
j  This  shadow,  eclipsing  the  candles  that 
I  burn  upon  the  table  as  the  central  sorune 
I  of  light,  seryes  as  a  keystone  to  bind  in 
I  strength  the  circuit  of  the  composition  and 
I  the  structui’e  of  the  chiaroscuro,  A  counter 
light  of  redder  hue  glows  from  the  embers 
in  a  slumbering  fire.  The  conflicting  rays 
fi'om  these  two  separate  sources  cast  omi¬ 
nous  shadows  on  the  arras,  where  darkness 
is  made  yisible.  The  general  distribution 
and  management  of  the  scene  wdl  now  be 
eyident.  The  composition  is  essentially 
circular,  which,  of  the  several  geome- 
tiic  foims  used  for  pictorial  combina¬ 
tion,  is  proverbially  that  which  attains 
greatest  perspicuity  and  concentration  of 
efl'ect.  The  white  tablecloth  whereon  the 
supper  has  been  spread  seryes  as  the 
centre  to  the  outlying  circumference,  and 
strikes  the  emphatic  keynote  to  the  sui’- 
rounding  composition.  Upon  this,  which 
constitutes  the  highest  light,  are  placed 
a  few  adjuncts  to  the  royal  yet  frugal  meal, 
a  glass  of  choice  Venetian  workmanship, 
4ind  a  goblet,  the  red  wine  wherefrom  has 
been  overthrown  upon  the  coverlet.  To 
these  details,  and  to  the  accessoides  of  arms, 
ai-mour,  and  dress,  elaborate  execution  has 
imparted  reahstic  verity.  The  interior  of 
tire  chamber  in  Holjuood  Castle  still  known 
as  “  (iueen  Maiy’s  boudoir,”  has  been  ac- 
curatelj'  transcribed  from  studies  made  on 
the  spot.  We  have  now  said  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
composition  possesses  the  powerj  that  is 
gained  by  concentration,  and  the  perspi¬ 
cuity  which  inheres  to  simplicity.  Tire 
situation  is  eminently  dramatic,  and  the 
'  actors  are  moved  to  play  their  several 
I  parts  in  the  manner  their  known  charac- 
,  tors  bespeak.  A  picture  such  as  this  takes 
I  the  spectator  back  to  the  veiy  times.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  recipe,  “  high  historic 
Art  ”  used  to  bo  some  ideal  product  after  a 
I  kind  which  the  imagination  conceived  to 
Ijo  juobable  and  proper.  4Vhat  wo  now 
require  from  historical  painting  is  best  seen 
I  in  this  ])icturo,  ‘  The  Night  of  Eizzio’s 
!  Murder,’  wherein  the  facts  arc  narrated  just 

os  the}'  took  jilaco.  This  work  is  Mr.  Ward’s 
1  inasteqneee-. 

('ha-de  (frieen  Dlizabeth,  the  cruel  per¬ 
secutor  of  her  rival,  tlio  lovely  but  profli¬ 
gate  (fuecn  of  Scots,  is,  by  two  ])icturcs, 
]iut  fin  view  in  no  very  flattering  guise. 
J.  II.\YU..Mt  iiaint:;  the  virgin  Queen  with 
the  loodiaclie,  and  D.  W.  Wyxiield  chro¬ 
nicles  her  “  la.st  days,”  when  “  the  (fuecn 
groweth  sad,  mojiish,  and  melancholy.” 
i  Thc.se  two  pages  from  our  linglish  history, 

I  not  .specially  attractive  in  subject,  have 
;  received  no  redeeming  charm  through  the 
*  painter-’  treatment.  Of  the  two,  ‘  The 
I<ast  Oaya  of  Elizabeth’  (lh!i),  by  D.  W. 
Wynfield,  has  the  advantage  of  a  simple 
and  intelligible  composition.  The  queen, 
who.se  fiercely  angular  jirofilo — hero  a  little  | 
overdone — no  one  can  rni.stake,  is  propped 
j|  uj)  by  cu.sluons  at  a  window,  where  “  she 


will  sit  for  hours,  and  none  may  speak 
unto  her.”  Two  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
standing  at  respectful  distance,  look  on 
anxiously.  The  picture  has  very  consider¬ 
able  merit.  Perhaps  had  the  painter  known 
that  it  would  have  obtained  a  place  close 
to  the  eye,  he  might  have  fortified  certain 
passages  by  more  diligent  study  and  elabo¬ 
ration.  J.  Hayllar  tells  us  that  ‘  Queen 
Elizabeth’  (527)  “was  attacked  with  such 
grievous  toothache,  that  she  obtained  no 
rest  either  night  or  day.  Her  physicians, 
although  aware  that  the  drawing  of  the 
tooth  was  the  only  remedy,  forbore  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  knowing  her  terror  of  the 
operation.  The  Lords  of  the  Council  then 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  after  matme 
dehberation  decided  upon  the  extraction  of 
the  hostile  tooth.”  The  narrative  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  detail  how  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  give  his  royal  mistress  courage,  directed 
that  one  of  his  own  teeth  should  be  ex¬ 
tracted.  These  are  good  materials,  yet  the 
artist  fails  to  make  a  good  picture.  Several 
individual  figures  are  capitally  painted,  but 
the  skill  herein  shown  is  of  no  avail  in  a 
composition  which  wholly  fails  in  con¬ 
centration.  Labour’  is  in  fact  absolutely 
thrown  away  upon  groups  so  scattered  that 
they  become  iDoiutless.  The  execution 
throughout  seems  of  a  polished  evenness, 
destructive  of  emphasis.  As  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colour,  there  is  a  scarlet  robe  almost 
out  of  the  2iicture,  which  kills  all  it  comes 
near;  while  the  blue  in  the  dress  of  the 
queen,  occu2:)7/ing  a  certain  position,  not 
being  in  the  least  forced  up,  is  valueless. 
The  picture  only  wants  management  to  j^ut 
these  defects  right.  Mr.  Hayllar  is  by  far 
too  clever  a  man  to  give  his  labour  for 
naught. — The  faults  we  have  pointed  out 
in  ‘  Queen  Ehzabeth’s  Toothache  ’  are  to 
be  lamented  over  just  as  much  in  an  other¬ 
wise  clever  picture,  ‘  Charles  IX.  and  the 
Erench  Court  on  the  Morning  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’  (365),  by  A.  B. 
Clay.  This  work,  like  the  last,  has  for¬ 
feited  a  right  to  the  line,  because  in  com¬ 
position,  colour,  light  and  shade,  it  is  with¬ 
out  governing  intent. 

E.  Crowe  painted  last  year  an  episode 
from  Luther’s  reformation  in  Gei’many : 
this  season  he  exhibits  a  scene  from  Whit¬ 
field’s  preaching  of  dissent  in  England  (559). 
Mr.  Crowe  has  been  regarded  by  some  as 
the  coming  man — the  future  Academician. 
His  abilities  are  undoubted,  but  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  he  cannot,  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command,  manage  to  jraint 
an  agreeable  picture.  His  figure  of  Luther 
last  year  was  a  failure  :  his  chief  character, 
that  of  Whitfield,  in  the  j)resent  composi¬ 
tion,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  blunder. 
The  head  has  been  designated  wooden ;  the 
action  of  the  preacher’s  arms  has  reminded 
.some  jiooplo  of  a  see-saw,  or  the  motion  of 
a  windmill.  And  speaking  for  ourselves, 
wo  could  have  wished  that  the  robe  of  the 
groat  fanatic  had  not  been  painted  quite  so 
black  a,s  the  doom  of  the  sinners  he  de¬ 
nounced.  This  jugment,  not  usually  suji- 
posod  to  pertain  to  the  children  of  light, 
the  jiaintor  has  distributed  iflentifully 
a:nong  the  motley  crowd.  We  have  counted 
no  loss  than  ton  jiatchos  of  extremest  black 
jilaced  systematically  among  the  ])roacher’s 
hearers,  yet  the  brilliant  effect  which  Cuyp 
or  Vandcr  Heist  would  have  educed  from 
the  strongest  of  foils  is  missed  by  Mr. 
Crowe.  The  best  part  of  the  jiicture  is  a 
gaily-dressed  Meiry  Andrew  group,  thrust 
into  the  coi-ncr,  and  all  but  out  of  sight. 
Yet,'  though  Mr.  Crowe’s  arduous  undor- 
tiiking  has  not  boon  crowned  with  success, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  redeeming  points 
may  bo  found  in  scattered  ju’ofusion.  The 


heads  are  marked  by  character,  the  details 
by  study,  the  execution  by  patience. 

COMPOSITIOrVS — LITERAL,  IMAGINATIVE, 
AND  POETIC. 

A  fancy  composition  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  a  historic  work  as  Shakspere’s 
fairy  creation,  Midsummer  Night’’ s  Dream, 
holds  to  the  historic  di-ama  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Each  of  such  productions,  whether 
the  art  be  that  of  poetry  or  of  painting, 
is  characteristic  of  a  distinct  class,  has  its 
several  functions  and  aims,  appeals  to 
diverse  faculties  in  the  mind,  and  regards 
nature  fr’om  different  points  of  view.  A 
historic  picture  is  a  record  of  events  as 
they  actually  happened ;  the  characters  are 
jiortraits  of  people  who  have  really  Hved; 
the  scene  is  cast  in  the  vei-y  locahty  where 
the  transaction  took  place.  An  imaginary 
composition  is  obviously  the  reverse  of  all 
this :  the  event  has  been  pictured  in  the 
fancy ;  the  characters  are  conceptions  of 
the  mind;  the  situation  has  been  created 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  These  are  fines 
of  demarcation  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
justify  the  classification  we  have  adopted. 
It  is  true  it  often  hajipens  that  the  one 
species  runs  into  the  other ;  that  in  historic 
paintings,  as  in  the  historic  di’amas  of  Shak- 
spere,  passages  of  fancy  are  interwoven 
among  the  strata  of  hard  facts ;  and  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  obvious  that 
creations  of  the  boldest  imagination  may, 
and  often  do  with  signal  advantage,  seek 
in  a  jDositive  historic  basis,  a  detailed  truth 
which  carries  conviction  to  the  mind.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  transmutation  of  species 
according  to  what  Darwin  might  call  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  the  kingdom  of 
Art  does  preserve  substantially  intact  the 
two  distinctive  genera  we  have  just  pointed 
out.  It  remains,  then,  that  we  should  in 
few  words  designate  the  qualities  we  usually 
expect  to  find  in  pictorial  “  compositions,” 
whether  “literal,  imaginative,  or  poetic.” 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  such  creations  shall  be  good  in  the 
specific  element  of  composition.  An  artist 
in  the  treatment  of  a  positive  historic  event 
is  often  fettered  and  crippled ;  but  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  a  fancy  conception  that  the 
painter  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  imagination.  He  is, 
indeed,  left  without  excuse,  if  he  do  not 
manage  well  the  matters  over  which  he 
reigns  imdisputed  master.  Eurthermore, 
the  express  nature  of  a  “  composition”  is 
that  it  should  be  made  to  please.  A  history 
may  instruct,  but  a  poem  should  delight. 
Not  but  that  a  picture  of  poetry  may  carry 
with  it  instruction  also;  not  but  that  it 
may,  and,  indeed,  must  contain  realistic 
truth,  which  will  be  laid  in  store  by  the 
intellect.  Yet  all  such  facts  must  be  used 
as  means  subservant  to  an  end,  and  must 
constitute  the  evolution  and  the  adorning 
of  a  theme  which  may  fill  the  imagination, 
more  or  less,  with  rapture.  Erom  what 
has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  “com- 
2)Ositions”  so  defined  are,  above  all  other 
pictorial  products,  works  of  Art.  They  are 
creations  specially  designed  to  satisfy  the 
mind’s  desires,  to  fill  the  thii’sting  imagina¬ 
tion  with  a  beauty  which  actual  fife  does  not 
supply.  Every  object,  then,  evei’y  figure, 
and  every  form,  should  be  the  best  of  its 
kind — not  absolutely  perfect,  but  the  best 
fitted  for  the  place  wherein  it  is  found,  and 
the  functions  it  is  required  to  fulfil.  Above 
all,  each  element  essential  to  “composition” 
should  receive  studied  care.  Not  only  must 
the  fines  and  masses  combine  together 
musically,  but  sweetest  concord  should  rule 
the  melody  of  colour,  and  unison  be  made 
to  govern  the  concentration  of  fight  and 
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shade.  These  absolute  demands, _  of  coui’se, 
are  subject  to  modifications  suited  to  the 
altered  ch’cumstances  of  each  indiTidual 
case. 

J.  Phillip,  E.A.,  last  year,  in  ‘La  Gloria,’ 
surpassed  himself;  in  this  year’s  exhibition, 
by  his  pictui-e,  ‘  The  Early  Career  of  Murillo  ’ 
(156),  he  has  out-topped  his  highest  triumiih. 
Mr.  Phillip  enhances  the  interest  of  a  com¬ 
position  of  local  costume  and  national  cha¬ 
racter  by  the  happy  introduction  of  a  telling 
historic  incident.  Muiillo,  born  in  Seville, 
practised  while  yet  a  youth  of  seventeen  the 
Ai’t  of  painting  in  his  native  city.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  poor ;  and  it  is  related 
by  Mr.  Sterling,  in  ‘  ‘  The  Annals  of  Spanish 
Aj’tists,”  that  he  was  reduced  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  by  the  painting  of  coarse  and 
hasty  pictures,  which  he  sold  week  by  week 
in  the  public  market  held  in  the  open 
piazza.  The  market,  its  merchants,  and 
merchandise,  have  changed  httle  since  the 
days  when  the  unknown  youth  stood  by  his 
easel  in  the  midst  of  gipsies,  muleteers,  and 
mendicant  friars.  This  is  the  eminently 
picturesque  scene  into  which  Mr.  Phillip 
has  thrown  the  full  force  of  his  ^^Mette. 
Modern  French  painters  have  made  effec¬ 
tive  themes  out  of  the  studios  and  sketch¬ 
ing  ground  of  illustrious  artists,  such  as 
Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  and  Nicholas 
Poussin.  Ml’.  Phillip,  in  a  city  he  has 
made  his  own,  has  seized  upon  a  subject 
which,  for  national  character,  local  colour, 
and  historic  truth,  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 
This  picture,  indeed,  following  the  just 
quoted  example  of  the  French  school, 
might  be  termed  “the  studio  of  Murillo.” 
At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  the  artist 
was  as  yet  painting  sun-bui’nt  peasants 
of  Andalucia,  flower  -  girls,  and  beggar 
boys.  Such  are  the  models  here  around 
him,  in  a  city  which  we  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  is  still  essentially  the 
Seville  of  Murillo;  a  town,  in  the  streets 
whereof  may  be  seen  unto  this  day  figures 
just  stepped,  as  it  were,  out  from  the 
painter’s  graphic  canvas.  Well  might  Mr. 
Phillip  feel  that  he  had  here  a  situation 
which  called  for  the  choicest  studies  from 
his  portfolio.  The  figure  of  the  youthful 
Murillo  has  been  adapted  from  an  early 
portrait  painted  by  the  artist  himself :  the 
head,  with  its  prolific  crop  of  black  hair,  is 
of  the  Andalucian  tjq)e,  wherein  Moorish 
blood  has  mingled.  The  peasants  of  the 
country  had  been  the  painter’s  playmates ; 
and  the  artist’s  own  pictures  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  best  tell  us  what  ho  himself 
was.  Here,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centui’ies, 
he  stands  before  us  to  the  life.  The  first 
thought  for  his  picture  of  ‘  St.  John  and  the 
Lamb,’  now  hanging  in  our  own  National 
Gallery,  he  has  sketched  slightly  upon 
canvas.  Another  production  has  been 
handed  to  a  couple  of  Dominican  friars, 
who,  scanning  its  merits  with  the  aid  of  big 
spectacles,  seem  likely  to  effect  a  purchase 
on  the  spot.  A  monk  of  St.  Francis,  an 
order  also  given  to  Art-patronage,  stand¬ 
ing  near,  seems  quietly  waiting  his  op¬ 
portunity.  A  gipsy  woman,  one  of  the 
finest  of  her  tribe,  a  child  in  her  arms, 
another  at  her  feet,  make  together  an 
effective  group.  Then  comes  the  well- 
known  character  in  these  parts,  the  hard¬ 
working,  yet  indolent,  muleteer,  taking  his 
ease  on  his  mule,  eating  the  wMe  a  mid¬ 
day  meal,  after  his  march  from  early  mom 
across  country  to  market.  Other  important 
personages  may  likewise  be  picked  out  from 
the  motley  crowd.  That  Quixotic-looking 
fellow  is  a  hidalgo,  as  poor  and  as  proud  as 
a  Spanish  lord  can  be.  In  the  distance 
may  be_  seen  a  fiower-gii-l,  a  character 
which,  in  remembrance  of  the  ‘Flower- 

Girl’  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  it  would 
have  been  a  sin  to  omit  from  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  Miu’illo.  Also  may  be  distinguished 
an  adept  on  the  dance-stirring  guitar,  an 
instrument  much  in  request  in  this  city  of 
serenade.  The  piazza  itself  is  made  out  of 
the  architectui'al  materials  common  in  the 
Peninsula — colonnades  which  give  shelter 
from  the  sun,  the  sign  of  a  barber’s  shop, 
and  the  picturesque  belfry  of  the  old 
church  of  All  Saints,  which  bears  not 
unusual  marks  of  Moorish  origin.  In  the 
foreground  are  richest  offerings  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Pomona,  melons,  grapes,  and  other 
palatable  produce  of  this  simny  garden.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  any  critical 
remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Phillip  has  put  his  subject  upon  canvas. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  well-known  man¬ 
ner  is  here  seen  in  effective  force.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  work  wants  finish. 
At  all  events,  broadly  pronounced  character, 
rich,  deep  colour,  and  bold  execution,  are 
qualities  which  triumph  in  this  picture. 
It  were  an  interesting  inquiry  how  far  the 
art  of  painting  has  retrograded  or  progressed 
during  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  Mui’illo  stood  the  vendor  of  his  own 
goods  in  the  market-place  of  SevEle.  It  is 
not  necessary  we  should  assert  that  we  have 
in  England  a  painter  greater  than  the 
caposcuola  of  the  south.  Yet  we  think  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  the  picture  now 
exhibited  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  two  grand  compositions, 

‘  Moses  striking  the  Eock,’  and  ‘  The  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,’  in  the  hospital 
of  La  Oaridad,  at  Seville. 

F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  has  for  several  past 
seasons  lighted  the  rooms  of  the  Academy 
with  the  sun  and  the  colour  of  the  East. 
Four  years  ago  he  exhibited  a  large  and 
brilliant  work,  ‘  Early  Morning  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  of  Shur.’  This  was  followed  in 
successive  seasons  by  ‘  The  Eeturn  of  a 
Pilgrim  from  Mecca,’  ‘  The  Palm  Offering,’ 
and  ‘  The  Messenger  from  Sinai  at  the 
Wells  of  Moses.’  The  picture  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition,  ‘  The  Eising  of  the  Nile  ’  (8), 
is  a  further  instalment  from  Mr.  Goodall’s 
portfolios  of  studies,  an  additional  chapter 
in  his  large  and  deliberate  volume  painted 
in  illustration  of  countries  and  tribes  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea.  Tra¬ 
vellers  in  the  East  complain,  not  without 
reason,  of  monotony ;  yet  is  it  worthy  of 
remark  that  each  painter  who  returns 
from  Egjq)t  and  Syria  shows  these  regions 
varied,  if  not  absolutely  exhaustless,  in  re¬ 
source.  First  Eoberts  went  an  exploring 
tour,  and  brought  back  temples.  Then 
Lewis  lived  upon  the  Nile,  and  painted 
latticed  harems  with  their  caged  doves,  and 
crowded  bazaars  with  theii’  cross-legged 
merchants.  Afterwards  Goodall  goes  to 
see  what  he  can  find,  and  actually  comes 
home  with  the  panorama  of  the  country, 
and  full-length  figures  of  its  inhabitants, 
packed  in  hrs  portmanteau.  The  three 
painters  we  have  named  are  fifrst-class  of 
their  kind ;  each  has  his  distinctive  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  alone  is  supreme.  Mr. 
Goodall’s  ‘Eising  of  the  Nile’  is  iust  the 
subject  to  call  forth  the  artist’s  special 
powers.  The  incident  is  striking,  the  forms 
of  the  figures  are  noble,  the  costumes  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  the  colour  throughout  daz¬ 
zling  with  light  and  lustre.  The  Nile  river, 
the  dispenser  of  every  good  gift  to  the 
dwellers  on  its  hanks,  comes  at  some  seasons 
as  a  du’eful  scourge.  Swelling  above  its 
prescribed  barriers  it  breaks  into  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  with  its  devouring  and  devas¬ 
tating  flood  swallows  up  the  mud-built 
towns,  and  drives  into  the  desert  their  in¬ 
habitants.  Such  is  the  appalling  yet  pic- 

turesque  scene  before  us.  In  the  distance 
iare  observed  the  village  of  earth  hovels 
and  the  dome  of  a  sheik’s  tomb,  which  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  flood  of  waters.  On 
the  left  rise  the  pyramids,  partly  veiled  by 
the  feathery  palm  tree  the  painter  has 
persuaded  to  grow  on  his  canvas  in  all 
the  free  grace  of  nature.  Crossing  the 
valley,  which  is  now  a  lake,  are  the  fellahs 
bearing  away  goods  and  chattels,  and 
driving  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  near  to  the 
shore  may  be  observed  a  group  which  car¬ 
ries  a  sick  old  man  to  a  place  of  safety. 

In  the  foreground,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  aggrandised  in  scale  and  force,  bring 
the  composition  to  a  climax.  The  principal 
figure,  a  young,  handsome  woman,  who, 
judging  from  her  features,  may  be  a  direct 
descendant  of  nobly-formed  Antinous,  bears 
on  the  shoulder  her  child,  after  the  manner 
of  the  East,  and  has  just  touched  the  land. 

She  is  clothed  in  a  deep  blue  mantle,  a 
purple  robe  lying  beneath,  and  an  emerald 
veil  bringing  lustre  to  the  head.  A  girl, 
budding  into  womanhood,  and  carrying  in 
her  arms  a  little  lamb,  wears  a  mantle  and 
head-dress  whereon  falls  the  principal  light 
in  delicate  modulation.  Lifted  up  on  camel 
back  against  the  sky  is  an  old  man,  who 
guards  a  child,  and  with  upraised  arm  bears 
aloft  a  palm  branch.  A  Nubian  slave,  of 
pulpy  copper-colour  flesh,  stands  at  the 
camel’s  head.  Such  are  the  component 
parts  of  a  composition  distributed  through¬ 
out  with  an  eye  to  pictorial  effect.  The 
execution  is  rather  more  sketchy  than  in 
some  of  the  anterior  works  of  the  artist, 
yet  the  detail  throughout  proves  sufficient 
to  ju’onounce  character  and  to  express  in¬ 
tent.  Pictorial  effect  has  been  gained  by 
contrast  between  the  emphasis  and  colour’ 
on  the  foreground  figures  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  silver  tones  thrown  upon  the  sui’face 
of  the  waters — a  subtle  and  yet  obvious 
treatment  which  Gerome  tui’ned  to  good 
account  in  ‘  The  Nile  Boat.’  The  Venetian 
system  of  colour’  that  Mr.  Goodall  first  de¬ 
liberately  adopted  in  his  pictur’e,  ‘  Felice 
Ballerin,’  into  which  method  hir’.  Poole  had 
thrown  the  additional  lustre  of  emerald 
green,  is  in  the  present  picture  seen  in  full 
force.  The  appetite  for  these  seductive 
harmonies  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on. 

The  delight  ministered  to  sense  is  subtle 
and  refined,  therefore  we  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  style  is  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  pomp  of  Venice  than  with 
poverty- clad  Egypt. 

P.  F.  Poole,  E.A.,  is  another  artist  who 
exhibits  in  unusual  force.  This  year  he  is 
conspicuous  in  the  two  distinct  depart¬ 
ments  by  which  he  has  been  from  time  to 
time  distinguished,  romantic  beauty  and 
terror-striking  grandeur.  Since  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  comparatively  early  pictui’e, 

‘  The  Plague  of  London,’  a  work  which  was 
said  to  have  taken  inspiration  from  Nicholas 
Poussin’s  ‘  Plague  of  Athens,’  we  have  not 
seen  hlr.  Poole  in  so  tragic  a  mood  as  in 
the  present  year.  The  subject  he  now 
chooses  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  : — 

‘  A  subui’b  of  the  Eoman  City  of  Pompeii 
during  the  eruption  when  the  city  was 
buried  under  showers  of  ashes  from  Vesu¬ 
vius  ’  (162).  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  open 
court  of  a  Pompeian  house.  The  sky  is 
darkened  with  thick  showers  of  ashes  and 
by  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  which  have 
stricken  down  birds  upon  the  wing  and 
suffocated  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  On 
the  foreground  lie  prostrate  in  death  a  girl 
and  a  boy ;  also  to  be  observed  are  a  woman 
and  a  man  who,  choked  by  fumes  vomited 
by  the  volcano,  carry  handkerchiefs  to  then’ 
mouths  as  a  present  protection  against  in¬ 
stant  death.  A  bliad  old  man,  knowmg 
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no  escape,  is  seated  on  a  column,  a  piteous 
object  of  despair ;  beside  him  stands  the 
noble  Eoman  mother,  robed  richly,  and 
round  her  feet  gather  the  children  of  the 
household.  The  demon  of  death  in  this 
hoiu’  of  terror  is  banded  Avith  the  robber. 
Thieves  break  in  to  steal ;  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  stripped,  rings  are  taken  from  the 
lingers.  The  incident  of  the  man  Avho  lets 
himself  doAvn  in  full  stretch  of  body  and 
'  anus  from  a  rafter,  seems  to  haA'e  been 

suggested  by  a  famed  figime  designed  by 
;  Eaphael  in  the  fresco  ‘  Incendio  del  Borgo.’ 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Poole’s  picture  may  be 
said  to  be  at  once  grand  in  conception  and 

1  imperfect  in  execution.  The  drawing  is 

1  here  and  there  inacciu-ate,  and  the  dra2iery 

i  requii’es  fui-ther  study.  Beyond  doubt, 

I  however,  the  merits  of  the  woik  are  great, 

j  and  its  defects  minor.  To  this  tragedy 

;  the  artist  adds  an  aftexq^iece  of  poetic  ro- 

1  1  mance.  Mi’.  Poole’s  second  composition, 

j  ‘The  Pai’ting  Moment’  (263),  like  ‘The 

j  :  Troubadoiu’s,’  ‘  The  Goths  in  the  Gardens 

'  i  of  Italy,’  and  other  creations  of  foi’mer 

I  years,  is  recommended  by  rare  and  I’ap- 

'  txii’ous  beaut}’.  A  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

i  and  two  lovers  ai’e  clasjxed  in  jxarting.  The 

!  youth  must  join  his  shijx,  which,  with  sails 

ah-eady  unfxu’led,  awaits  his  arrival.  The 
moon  has  made  for  herself  a  miri’or  of 
sih'er  upon  every  dancing  wavelet,  and  the 
Avhole  scene  is  suffused  in  the  soft  halo  of 
ixoetry.  This  jxictui’e,  as  its  subject  I’e- 
cjuii  ed,  is  finished  with  greater  delicacy  and 
detail  than  its  ti’agic  comixanion. 

A.  Plmoixe,  E.A.,  has  succeeded,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  opinions  heard  among 
the  crowd,  in  jxroducing  the  strong  imjxres- 
sion  lie  desii'cd.  ‘  On  the  Blink’  (138)  is  a 
misadventure  wi’ought  by  the  gambling 
table  of  Ilomburg.  The  title,  which  is  in¬ 
tentionally  vague,  suggests  a  sequence.  A 
lady  who,  in  high  jilay,  has  sustained  fatal 
loss,  inshes  with  empty  pui’se  from  the 
scene  of  her  disaster,  and  is  here  found 
“on  the  brink”  of  certain  ruin  and  pos- 
j  sible  suicide.  In  the  den  within,  a  gay 
i  company  of  gamesters  is  still  engaged  in 

1  reckless  livaliy.  Such  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  hope  and  despaii’.  The  moral  incul¬ 
cated  is  excellent,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  judged  as  a  work  of  Art,  this  pictui’o 
can  be  held  as  a  success.  It  has  often  been 
our  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  ear¬ 
nest  purpose  and  the  studied  elaboration  of 
Mr.  Elmore’s  compo.sitions.  These  quali¬ 
ties  wo  still,  in  some  measure,  recognise  in 
his  present  picture.  Yet  wo  cannot  but 
think  that  the  intention  has  boon  ])Ushod 
bfj’ond  the  limits  of  moderation,  and  surely 
!ho  contrasts  are  somewhat  sensational. 
The  hectic  glow  which  blazes  within  the 
don  is  in  too  rtolent  conflict  with  the  i)allor 
of  the  moonlight  cast  upon  the  lady  in  her 
despair.  Wo  think  also  that  the  dress  of 
'hi:  rtetim  of  folly,  coming  clo.so  upon  the 
eye,  l  equin  s  more  careful  study  than  it  has 
rcs  iv.q.  Mr.  Elmore  is  usually  so  deli¬ 
berate  ,  ex;  et  that  any  dejiarturo  from 
i  itrict  «t;,T](l;ii  (Is  is  all  the  more  felt. 

1  ‘'IPe  Lay  of  King  Canute’  (327),  by  11. 

1  '  A.,  is  a  dream  of  ])oetrj'that  recalls 

1  the  ‘  l!ev  i-e/  l,y  Gleyrc,  in  the  Gallciy 

1  of  the  Luxembourg. 

’  'T-:  fily  nrij;  Uio  tnonkf  of  Ely^ 

A  Kiiiii  Kin(f  r'rvi'd  by: 

1  H  .  knli'hiM,  near  tlio  land, 

i  _  A  "!  Jn  nr  W(;  Uicm-  monks’  ;onc.” 

The  b.'irp';  which  bears  the  king  is  within 
;  sight  of  :ho  tower  of  Ely  ;  the  boatmen 
'ii'\  ■  uq- n  their  oars  while  the  king  listens 
t.,  rviirqc  -toaling  over  the  tranf(uil 

yot'  !r;  of  twilic'ht.  The  heads  bend  ]icn- 
;i .  oly  u:;der  the  sj)ell :  the  colour  is  tenderly 

1  j -lied  in  eonsonanco  with  the  spiiit  of 

the  scene.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that 
in  this  picture  the  technical  qualities  are 
inferior  to  the  idea.  The  colours  are  turbid 
and  without  varied  modulation ;  and  the 
handling”  wants  dexterity.  A  jiretty  little 
jiictiu’e,  ‘  The  Lesson  ’  (30),  by  the  same 
artist  is  better  executed.— H.  Waelis  sends 
two  works.  ‘  Shakspere  and  Sjienser’  (7), 
are  depicted  with  more  colour  in  their  robes 
than  genius  in  theii’  heads.  The  room  is 
too  small  for  the  figures  to  move  in.  The 
second  pictui’e  of  Sir.  Wallis  has  a  good 
subject,  ‘  Paul  Veronese  painting  the  Por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  Philij)  Sidney  ’  (385).  Sir 
Plulqi  is  seated  in  due  solemnity,  and  Vero¬ 
nese  has  just  rubbed  in  the  head  upon 
canvas.  The  apartment  is  hung  with  rich 
cui'tains,  and  carpeted  in  bright  colours. 
The  grandees  of  Venice  are  in  waiting  on 
the  artist  and  his  sitter,  and  through  an 
o^ien  window  may  be  seen  the  well-known 
fa9ade  of  the  church  of  San  Giorgio.  The 
situation  is  altogether  sumptuous,  the  colour 
resplendent ;  the  xiicture,  in  fact,  must  be 
regarded  expressly  as  a  concatenation  of 
colours.  Assuredly  there  is  widest  interval 
between  the  ‘  Dead  Stone  Breaker’  of  former 
years  and  this  luxui’ious  show  :  the  one  is 
a  work  of  decorative  pomp,  the  other  of 
vigorous  naturahsm. — ‘  Morgan  le  Fay  steal¬ 
ing  the  Scabbard  of  Excahbar  from  King 
Arthur’  (620),  by  J.  B.  Bedford,  is  a  work 
of  character,  colour,  and  detail — perhaps  a 
little  heavy  and  wanting  in  relief,  and  the 
princijial  figure  has  the  disadvantage  of 
lying  iiarallel  with  the  jiicture  frame. — 

‘  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  ’  (515),  by  J.  Drummond,  is  a 
picture  that  has  found  a  place  on  the  line  : 
it  is  a  little  spasmodic  and  black,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  the  merit  of  being  very 
agreeable. — ‘A  Priestess  of  Vesta’  (506), 
by  W.  F.  O’Connor,  is  a  study  of  much 
ment,  though  the  figui’e  labour’s  under  the 
lirejiidice  of  having  been  taken  from  a 
graceless  model. — ‘  Faithful  unto  Death  ’ 
(512)  is  the  best  jiictui’e  we  have  yet  seen 
by  E.  J.  PoYNTER.  This  work  shows  that 
the  artist  has  no  need  to  imitate  the  styles 
of  other  men ;  he  evidently  can  think 
and  act  for  himself.  The  incident  dates 
back  to  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.  When 
the  city  was  ovfertaken  by  the  fire-flood, 
a  sentinel,  whose  skeleton  has  been  since 
found  in  fuE  armour,  not  having  received 
orders  to  quit  his  post,  remained  steadfast 
unto  death.  hL’.  Poynter  paints  the  guard 
as  he  then  stood.  Terror  reigns  along  the 
corridor,  the  dead  are  strewn  iijion  the 
ground,  yet  the  faithful  soldier  flinches  not 
from  duty.  Mr.  Poynter’s  drawing  is  certain, 
the  articulation  of  the  limbs  is  sure ;  the 
eye  and  the  mouth,  firm  in  form,  speak 
calm  resolve.  The  picture  is  considerably 
injured  by  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the 
rod. — ‘  Aiming  the  Young  Knight  ’  (367) 
is  clover,  as  all  pictui’os  by  Mr.  Yeames 
are.  The  young  fellow,  his  mother’s  “  own 
brave  boy,”  is  in  process  of  being  clad  in 
glistening  steel,  and  thereby  evidently  rises 
vastly  in  his  o’wn  estimation.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  figures  is  good ;  each 
is  intent  upon  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  evident 
that  the  composition  has  boon  well  thought 
out,  but  yet  there  remains  more  to  be 
desired  in  the  direction  of  trim  execution 
and  artifice  in  colour. — W.  J.  Grant  has 
not  imjiroved  during  the  year.  A  certain 
clumsiness,  wo  had  almost  said  coarseness, 
which  we  pointed  out  in  his  former  works 
militates  from  the  dignity  and  the  beauty 
of  his  ])rcsont  picture,  ‘  The  Last  Appeal  to 
Loyalty  ’  (443).  Mario  Antoinette  wishing 
to  gain  over  a  principal  leader  of  the  0])])0- 
sition,  “  as  a  last  appeal,  took  him  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  her  only  son,  the 

Daujxhin,  was  asleep, — the  man  regarded 
the  boy  sternly  and  turned  away.”  Bui-ke 
said  of  Marie  Antoinette,  “never  lighted 
on  this  earth  a  more  enchanting  vision ;  ” 
the  same  words  could  scarcelybe  pronounced 
over  the  qiicture  of  Mi’.  Grant.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  sho’wy  and  effective. — A.  Legros  came 
into  notice  a  year  ago  by  a  clever  though 
eccentric  picture,  entitled  ‘  Ex  Veto  ;  ’  this 
season  he  maintains  the  same  unmitigated 
power  and  breadth  in  a  composition  which 
he  caUs  ‘_Le  Lutrin  ’  (435).  The  picture 
would  be  improved  by  the  infusion  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  detail. — ‘  Eosalind  and  Celia’  (430), 
by  Mrs.  M.  Eobbinson,  is  a  picture  which 
scarcely  possesses  the  rare  excellence  its 
position  on  the  line  would  imply.  The 
di’awing  and  the  handling  have  not  the 
jirecision  which  knowledge  gives.  The 
colour  is  gaudy  but  not  good. 

F.  S ANDYS,  from  the  first  moment  he 
entered  the  Academy  two  years  ago,  riveted 
attention.  And  his  personation  of  ‘  Gentle 
Spring  ’  (359)  in  the  present  exhibition  wiU 
certainly  not  fail  to  attract  to  itself  loving 
eyes.  The  lines  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne, 
which  furnish  Mr.  Sandys  with  a  text,  are  of 
rare  loveliness,  clothed  in  that  lustrous 
apjiarel  of  metaiihor  which  sparkles  in  the 
poems  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  The  painting 
itself  is  set  as  with  jewels;  and  it  intones 
impassioned  rhapsody.  “Gentle  spring,” 
“virgin  mother  of  gentle  days  and  nights,” 
scatters  in  her  path  ‘  ‘  fervent  flowers,  ’  ’  which, 
born  of  her  breath,  lie  fi’agrant  at  her  feet. 

The  figure  is  somewhat  statuesque,  yet  vo¬ 
luptuous  in  swelling  bust.  As  an  allegoi’y 
of  Spring  the  lady  is  more  sensuous  tiian 
intellectual  or  sord-like.  Turning  to  more 
direct  Art  qualities,  the  colour  may  be  said 
to  have  at  least  decorative  dazzle ;  but  the 
whites  are  chalky  and  the  greens  sometimes 
too  blue,  and  occasionally  too  yeUow  for 
concerted  harmony.  The  execution  is  rather 
smaU  and  miniature-like,  considering  the 
size  of  the  canvas.  1^.  Sandys  has 
another  picture,  ‘  Cassandi’a  ’  (503),  a  head 
of  chiseled  features,  passionate  in  tortured 
agony. — The  faults  which  may  be  pointed 
out  in  Mr.  Sandys  certainly  do  not  belong 
to  Mr.  Prinsej).  No  two  painters  can  be 
more  widely  diverse.  Next  to  ‘  Gentle 
Spring’  is  Prinsep’s  ‘Lady  of  Tooti 
Nainch’  (360).  “  Attitude,”  says  the  pro¬ 
verb,  “is  everything,”  and  so  thought 

Mr.  Prinsep  evidently  when  he  threw  this 
figure  into  pose.  The  painting  of  the 
flesh  certainly  has  not  too  much  delicacy. 

The  best,  jierhaps,  that  can  be  said  of  the 
picture  is  that  it  recalls  the  style  of  Mr. 
Millais.  ‘  The  Fhght  of  Jane  Shore  ’  (405), 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  picture  of  more 
decided  intent,  but  in  Art-quahties  scarcely 
of  higher  merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  even 
in  the  interest  of  the  painter,  that  this  and 
the  preceding  picture  have  been  hung  uiion 
the  line,  where  they  necessarily  challenge  a 
criticism  they  cannot  bear.  The  forms 
throughout,  and  especially  the  hands,  are 
deficient  in  drawing,  and  the  drapery  wants 
study.  The  colour  is  recommended  by  a 
dusky  brown  not  over  pure,  which  serves  for 
the  solemn  intonation  of  Venice. — J.  E.  Mil- 
dais,  E.A.,  was  never  seen  in  greater  force, 
whether  we  take  the  area  or  the  quahty 
of  his  works.  He  contributes  no  fewer 
than  five  pictui’es,  besides  two  etchings ;  of 
the  former  ‘  The  Eomans  leaving  Britain  ’ 

(294)  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  possibly  the 
best  work  he  has  yet  painted.  The  com¬ 
position  is  original,  even  startling.  A  British 
maid — a  very  Amazon  for  size  and  force,  her 
hrow  ominously  shadowed,  her  black  eye 
fixed  and  fierce,  her  brown  hair  as  a  cata¬ 
ract  poiu’cd  copiously  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  her 

stalwart  frame  clotlied  in  fur  and  robe  of 
scarlet — is  seated  on  a  headland  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  white  cliffs,  which  sti'etch  far  away  on 
the  distant  sea.  The  Eoman  galleys  are 
already  on  the  wing,  and  the  last  boat  is 
struggling  with  the  surf  upon  the  shore. 
One  brave  warrior  for  a  moment  lingers 
behind ;  he  has  laid  aside  his  helmet,  and 
clasps  his  British  mistress  in  a  close  and 
rapturous  embrace.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  further  arm  could  by  possibility 
reach  round  the  waist  far  enough  for  the 
hands  to  meet.  Similar  difficulties  have 
been  raised  against  other  works  by  this 
artist,  ‘  The  Huguenots  ’  among  the  number. 
As  for  the  astounding  effect  gained  in  this 
picture,  it  depends  on  the  size  and  the  bold 
character  of  the  figures,  likewise  on  the  con¬ 
centration  upon  these  commanding  masses 
of  utmost  colour  and  deepest  dark  relieved 
against  a  background  which  is  kejjt  in  half 
tone.  Each  of  the  four  other  contributions 
of  Ml’,  klillais  sinks  in  relation  to  this 
grand  work  into  comparative  insignificance. 

‘  Joan  of  Arc  ’  (208)  on  her  knees,  her  liquid 
eyes  upturned,  her  hand  clasping  a  sword, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  faithful  realisa¬ 
tion  of  steel  armour.  Another  pictui’e  has 
for  its  subject  a  well-dressed  but  somewhat 
dreamy  and  dolorous  lady  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  who  meets  half  way  a  swallow  perched 
at  the  lattice,  the  bird  bearing  as  the  bui’den 
of  its  message  the  song  of  Tennyson —  g, 

“  0  swallow,  flying  from  tlie  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her  and  pipe,  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine. 
And  tell  her — tell  her — that  I  follow  thee.” 

This  picture  has  in  it  nothing  very  express. 
The  results  are  got  by  mastei’y,  not  minute¬ 
ness.  The  effect  chiefly  depends  on  a  concord 
of  colour,  wherein  blue  plays  a  principal 
part,  and  then  purple  and  black  come  in  to 
complete  the  harmony.  ‘  Esther  ’  (522)  is 
another  figure  wherein  this  versatile  artist 
trusts  to  his  unrivalled  fertility  of  expedient. 
This  is  in  truth  only  what  a  painter  would 
call  a  first  rubbing-in,  so  slight  is  the 
framework  of  colour  and  form  whereon  the 
composition  is  made  to  hang.  The  fifth 
and  last  of  Mr.  Millais’s  products  is  more 
important.  ‘  The  Parable  of  the  Tares  ” 
(528)  the  artist  has  already  rehearsed  in  the 
form  of  a  woodcut  in  one  of  the  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day.  To  the  artist’s 
widely  extended  design  is  now  added  the 
further  element  of  colour’,  and  that  in 
ominous  and  mystic  guise.  The  theme, 
though  novel  in  the  Art  annals  of  England, 
has  been  handled  by  Overbeck  and  other 
Continental  painters.  The  treatment  of  Mr. 
Millais  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
that  adopted  by  his  contemporaries.  Our 
Enghsh  artist  tui'ns  literally  into  pictorial 
form  the  Scripture  words,  “  But  while  men 
slept  an  enemy  came,  and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat.”  The  “  enemy  ”  is  a  grotesque 
Mephistopheles,  with  leering  eye,  and  mouth 
of  craft,  and  nose  of  sinister  intent.  At  his 
feet  lies  a  snake,  in  the  background  prowls  a 
wolf,  in  the  sky  are  forked  rays  of  hectic 
light  said  to  stand  for  demon  wings  of  fire. 
With  stealthy  step  this  hateful  embodiment 
of  evil  scatters  as  he  goes  from  his  well- 
filled  pouch  the  tares  which  fall  among  the 
wheat.  The  artist  has  verily  succeeded  in 
making  a  picture  that  moves  to  deep  and 
dark  dismay.  This  was  his  intent,  and 
herein  he  has  succeeded. 

,PORTEAITS. 

“  Shakspere  in  poetry  and  Emeller  in 
painting’)  were  watchwords  at  one  time 
with  critics  and  connoisseurs.  But  as  to 
portrait-pa,inting,  people  no  longer,  like  the 
Mend  of  Sir  Joshua,  condemn  the  style  that 
is  not  in  EneUer’s  fashion.  The  art  has  no 
doubt  advanced  since  the  days  of  Hudson, 
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the  master  of  Pejmolds,  and  the  time  when 
Ellis,  the  author  of  the  above  apothegm, 
was  illustrious  as  a  limner.  Yet  we  think 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
portrait-painting  as  practised  in  former 
centimes  in  Italy  and  in  Elanders  will 
be  wholly  satisfied  with  the  styles  now 
habitual  to  England.  Leslie,  in  Ms  ‘  ‘  Life 
of  Eeynolds,”  recalls  to  oiu’  memory  an  in¬ 
teresting  anecdote  which  may  be  rehearsed 
with  advantage  in  the  face  of  many  a  canvas 
hung  this  year  in  the  Academy  : — “  North- 
cote  asked  Eeynolds  if  he  thought  there 
would  ever  be  a  superior  painter  to  Titian 
in  portrait.  He  answered  that  he  believed 
there  never  would :  that  to  procure  a  real 
fine  picture  by  Titian  he  would  be  content 
to  sell  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world 
to  raise  money  for  its  pui'chase,  adding  with 
emphasis,  ‘  I  would  be  content  to  ruin  my¬ 
self.’  ”  Many  a  portrait-painter  since  the 
days  of  Eeynolds  has  made  himseE  rich  and 
thus  escaped  ruin,  all  the  time  nevertheless 
in  utter  ignorance  of  that  manner  of  Titian 
which  the  illustrious  president  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  extolled.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
j^rescribe  to  jjortrait-painting,  or  to  any 
other  art,  barriers  of  finality,— we  [do  not 
desire  to  set  up  Titian  or  any  other  master 
as  the  idol  of  a  blind  idolatry.  Still  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  portraitiue  has  not  in  our 
days  materially  progressed ;  that  the  art  of 
which  Eeynolds  confessed  himself  a  learner 
has  not  since  his  time  advanced ;  and  that 
thus  the  interval  which  he  admitted  to  exist 
between  himseE  and  the  great  artists  of 
Venice  has  now  become  between  ancient 
and  modern  professors  even  stiE  more  wide. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  among 
those  who  look  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
English  school  with  desi)ondency.  At  the 
present  moment  each  style  practised  in 
previous  centimes,  either  in  Italy  or  in 
Elanders,  has  its  adherents.  |(Titian,  in  his 
golden  colour,  in  his  breadth  and  vigour’, 
and  even  in  his  senatorial  dignity,  claims, 
E  not  worthy,  at  all  events  humble  dis¬ 
ciples.  Eor  example,  in  several  exhibitions 
of  our  national  academy  we  have  noticed 
portraits  by  Mr.  Watts  and  kH.  WeUs,  ob¬ 
viously  treated,  though  with  a  difference, 
after  Venetian  precedent.  Again,  our  Eng¬ 
lish  school  has  not  shaken  oE  all  relation¬ 
ship  with  KneUer  and  Lely,  and  painters 
are  not  wanting  who  follow  obediently, 
though  at  a  distance,  in  the  steps  of  Van- 
dyck.  In  this  duection,  in  fact,  is  to  be 
found  not  only  the  elegances,  but  also  the 
frailties  of  British  portraitui’e.  That  atti¬ 
tude  makes  the  gentleman  may  be  a  good 
enough  axiom  to  start  with,  but  attitude, 
grace  in  deportment,  and  a  certain  style  of 
bearing  against  a  pleasing  background,  or 
beside  a  stately  column,  will  not  alone 
suffice  to  make  a  portrait  which  Titian 
might  have  painted,  or  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Eeynolds  would  have  ruined  himself 
to  possess.  The  great  masters  were  not 
only  broad  in  the  masses,  but  firm  in  the 
details,  their  colour  was  not  to  the  prejudice 
of  them  di’awing,  their  generalisation  was 
not  reduced  to  a  mannerism  destructive  of 
individual  character.  Eaphael  could  main¬ 
tain  for  a  cardinal  a  natal  squint,  and  yet 
manage  to  evolve  therefrom  a  work  of  Art. 
Vandyck  could  thi’ow  into  Charles  I.  Ere- 
solution  and  dilettante  eEeminacy,  and  yet 
make  the  figure  every  inch  a  king.  And 
thus  the  skilled  portrait-painter  in  all  times 
knows  how  to  reconcile  conflicts  which  in 
hands  of  less  power  prove  incompatibilities. 
The  lineage  of  our  British  school  is  evident 
at  a  glance.  Its  descent,  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  is  from  Vandyck  downwards  through 
KneUer  and  Lely,  tEL  it  rises  again  in  Eey¬ 
nolds,  and  finds  a  final  issue  in  the  men  of 


pur  own  generation.  The  late  Sir  Watson 
iGordon  was  of  this  pedigree,  though  the 
boldness  of  his  hand  occasionally  confessed 
to  a  sterner  stock.  kH.  Grant,  kir.  BoxaU, 
and  others,  though  each  diverse  in  style 
from  his  neighbour,  are  all  heirs  to  the 
same  inheritance.  They  belong  to  a  school 
now  old.  They  paint  in  silver  tones,  deli¬ 
cate,  but  chalky  and  opaque.  They  deh- 
neate  the  English  gentleman  polished  in 
manners,  but  emasculate  in  muscle  as  in 
mind.  They  celebrate  the  graces  of  the 
lady  of  the  cEawing-room,  the  p)ink  of  per¬ 
fection,  yet  the  mere  toy  of  fashion.  And 
thus  they  leain  to  please,  because  they  hold 
up  a  flattering  mirror  to  the  vanities  and 
the  frailties  of  society.  Against  this  emi¬ 
nently  popular  mode  of  portraiture  a  protest 
has  recently  been  raised :  kIr.  Watts  and 
kL’.  Wells,  as  we  have  said,  have  ventured 
to  kindle  expiring  ashes  of  silvery  grey  with 
golden  fire,  and  upon  canvases  ready  to  fade, 
and  upon  heads  about  to  vanish  into  thin 
air,  these  artists  and  others  of  their  com- 
jiany  have  essayed,  though  not  always  with 
success,  to  infuse  the  lustrous  colour  of 
Venice.  Wliile  this  change  was  wrought 
in  one  direction,  a  revolution  scarcely  less 
radical  came  from  another :  kir.  Holman 
Hunt,  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
allied  himself  to  the  literal  school  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Holbein ;  and  Mr.  Sandys,  in  his 
daguerreotypes  of  one  or  more  old  ladies, 
rivalled  the  literal  transcripts  of  Denner. 
Thus  it  wiE  be  seen  to  what  a  pass  the  art 
of  portrait-iiainting  has  come.  That  it  is 
prolific  every  visitor  to  this  Academy  knows 
to  his  cost ;  whether  it  has  reached  to  the 
“  senatorial  dignity”  of  Titian,  let  Eeynolds 
be  the  judge. 

W.  P.  Ekitii,  E.A.,  sends  three  pictures, 
all  of  which  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the 
present  heading.  Of  his  brilliant  chronicle 
of  the  ‘  Eoyal  Marriage  ’  (52),  a  picture 
which  might  claim  foremost  place  either  in 
the  ranks  of  j)ortraiture  or  history,  we  gave 
a  critical  description  last  month.  The  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  then  exju’essed  has  since 
been  echoed  on  all  sides.  The  crowds  which 
day  by  day  encircle  the  canvas,  and  which 
have  rendered  the  erection  of  a  protecting 
barrier  imperative,  attest  the  interest  and 
the  admiration  of  the  public. 

Some  portraits  exalt  a  sitter’s  humanity  ; 
other  portraits  exult  in  display  of  di’ess ; 
and  others  again  seem  to  extol  the  accident 
of  social  position.  Taken  altogether  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  heads  of  MI’.  Eich- 
MOND  win,  among  sui’rounding  competitors, 
stand  the  severest  test.  Perhaps  the  best 
portrait  in  the  large  room  is  that  of  ‘  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ’  (61)  painted  by  this  artist; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mi’. 
Grant’s  careful  study  of  the  head  of  the 
Lord  ChanceUor  (147),  has  strong  claims 
to  that  distinction.  The  decisive  features  of 
the  ‘  Bishop  of  Oxford  ’  are  firmly  empha¬ 
sised,  and  the  individuality  of  the  sitter’s 
character  is  put  decisively  on  the  canvas. 
The  painting  of  the  lawn  sleeves,  a  no  easy 
matter,  is  clear,  soft,  yet  sharp ;  and  the 
robes,  varied  in  red,  blue,  white,  and  black, 
are  so  managed  as  out  of  contrast  to  gain 
concord.  Aiiother  capital  portrait  by  kL’. 
Eichmond  is  that  of  the  ‘  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  ’  (271).  The  painting  of  the  head  is 
solid  yet  transparent,  and  the  relation  in 
which  the  figure  stands,  both  in  light, 
colour’,  and  the  distribution  of  space  to  the 
background,  evinces  that  eye  for  balance  in 
proportion,  and  for  quiet  unity  in  effect, 
whereon  the  excellence  of  a  portrait  as  a 
work  of  Art  materially  depends.  Mr.  Eich¬ 
mond  also  has  made  a  study  from  lEe  for  a 
larger  picture  of  ‘  Her  late  Highness  Ma¬ 
haranee  Chund  Kowr  ’  (207).  It  is  worthy 
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of  remark  how  the  gaud  of  oriental  jewellery 
and  apparel  has  been  so  regulated  as  to 
escape  the  pictorial  excess  which,  in  such  a 
subject,  constituted  no  slight  danger.- — We 
have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Geaxt’s  ela¬ 
borated  likeness  of  ‘  Lord  Westbury’  (147). 
This  is  one  of  the  artist’s  most  deliberate, 
therefore  one  of  his  most  successful,  works. 
Firmness  takes  the  place  of  tlimsiness.  The 
face  and  the  hands  have  been  circumspectly 
modelled ;  and  the  wig  and  the  gold  em¬ 
broidered  gown  are  absolutely  realistic. 
But  it  strikes  us  that  in  the  colour  there 
is  even  more  i^overty  than  the  subject  im¬ 
posed.  A  central  position  in  the  large  room 
has  rightly  been  accorded  to  an  equestrian 
portrait  by  the  same  artist.  ‘  Edward  Hol- 
royd.  Esq.’  (loo)  is  made  to  stand  by  his 
weU-bred  steed — a  noble  animal,  to  w'hich 
Mr.  Grant  can  do  greater  justice  than  any 
other  portrait-painter  of  the  day.  This 
horse  strikes  us  indeed  as  almost  worthy  of 
an  express  animal  draughtsman.  Another 
portrait  by  Mr.  Grant,  that  of  the  ‘  Lady 
Augusta  Stui’t  and  her  Son  ’  (83),  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  fair  example  of  a 
further  style  in  which  the  artist  has  won 
reimte.  "WTiat  this  pictui’e  may  want  in 
power  it  gains  in  delicacy  and  refinement, 
kir.  Grant  paints  ladies  in  their  most  lady¬ 
like  aspect. 

We  have  remarked  that  some  artists  are 
triumphant  in  draperies.  Mr.  Bucicstee, 
without  special  reproach  be  it  said,  is  of 
theii’  number.  In  the  chief  room  are  two 
female  figuras,  jrainted  by  Mr.  Buckner, 
which,  for  contrast  in  dress,  are  as  night 
is  to  day.  The  person  of  ‘  Mrs.  Vander  Bye’ 
(149)  is  set  off  by  white  silvery  satin.  On 
the  other  hand,  ‘  kirs.  Wallaston  Blake’  (67) 
rejoices  in  raven  hair  and  ebon  robes.  The 
flesh  is  pearly.  Certainly  kir.  Bnckner  has 
a  most  dainty  waj^  of  putting  his  figures  on 
canvas  ;  his  .sitters  he  paints  seductively. — 
kIr.  De.saxges  has  executed  the  lace  and 
the  dress  in  the  jrortrait  of  the  ‘  Princess  of 
Wales’  (10)  dextei’ously ;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  background  reigns  a  monotony 
of  yellow. — The  post  of  honour  has  been 
awarded  to  a  cabinet  portrait  of  the  ‘  Prince 
of  Wales’  (106)  from  the  easel  of  II.  Wei- 
GALL.  This  artist  is  evidently  in  the 
jjossession  of  popular  talents  ;  it  is  a  great 
pity  he  has  not  matru-ed  his  style  by 
that  study  which  will  entitle  his  works  to 
live  in  the  esteem  of  posterity. — Before  we 
descend  from  royalty  it  may  bo  worth 
while  to  mention  drawings  of  ‘  Prince 
.\lfred’  (61M),  and  of  their  royal  highnesses 
the  ‘  Princes  Arthur  and  Leopold  ’  (682), 
])ainted,  under  command,  by  K.  klACLEAY. 
it  will  bo  soon  at  a  glance  that  those  works 
owe  their  position  wholly  to  the  loyalty  which 
the  .'Veademy  is  ever  ready  to  show  towards 
the  royal  family. — In  the  north  room, 
almost  f)ut  of  sight,  is  a  i)ortrait  of  ‘  kliss 
r.auri’  (762),  uj)on  wliicli  A.  Eucoee  has 
apparently  Isisfowed  great  pains.  The  ela¬ 
boration  of  llie  f<;ature.s  and  hands  seems 
to  be  delicate.  In  the  choice  of  a  singularly 
liglit  backgi’onnd  tlic  ailist  has  followed 
the  praGii-e  of  the  early  Italian  ])ortrait- 
jtainter- :  thereby,  however,  lie  doubtless 
tlirows  difliculties  in  his  ovti  way.  kir. 
Ercolc,  however,  does  not  seem  to  bo  wedded 
to  anj'  one  system.  1 1  is  most  important 
work,  ‘'The  Marchioness  of  Xorihampton ’ 
17L,  is  effective  in  the  oppo.sition  of 
black,  white,  and  red  :  flie  picture  gaining 
needful  adflitionnl  r-olour  from  the  back¬ 
ground. — ‘ '  olonel  Ecnier  Hamilton’  (29.;) 
main  5  a  pic'ure  f)f  much  power:  the  head 
aiirl  the  accessories  have  been  painted  by 
1).  Ma<  XEK  with  deliberation  and  decision. 

The  figMire  of  ‘  Miss  Burdett  ( ’outts’  (161), 
a,c  rend'  -ed  by  J.  B.  Swix  jox,  is  not  par¬ 


ticularly  like  the  original,  and  the  frame 
certainly  holds  more  colour  than  is  quite 
agreeable  to  look  on. — The  portraits  of  S. 
Laweexce  are  generally  reputed  to  be  true ; 
and  certainly  the  artist  has  thrown  much 
individual  character  into  the  head  and  figure 
of  ‘  George  Finch,  Esq.  ’  (614).  But  in 
colour  the  painter  seems  wholly  to  have 
lost  his  way :  the  tints  are  not  only  too 
hot,  but  are  also  relatively  out  of  place. ^ — • 
II.  T.  Wells  is  another  artist  who,  as  we 
have  said,  aims  at  colour ;  and  that  the  fervid 
hue  of  Venice.  In  previous  years  it  was 
supposed  that  kIr.  Weils  suffered  from 
injustice :  in  the  jDresent  exhibition  the 
hangers,  in  doing  him  more  than  justice, 
have,  in  fact,  inflicted  injmy.  The  artist, 
in  the  most  ambitious  picture  he  has  yet 
painted,  is  not  at  his  best ;  and  the  style  he 
adopts,  when  brought,  as  in  the  j)resent  in¬ 
stance,  close  to  the  eye,  proves  to  be  just  of 
the  sort  that  would  gain  by  distance.  Cer¬ 
tainly  ‘  Portraits  of  Florence,  klary,  and 
Ada,  daughters  of  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  Esq.  ’ 
(173),  in  the  act  of  “  preparing  for  a  tableau 
vivant,”  make  anything  but  an  agreeable 
picture.  The  motive,  indeed,  is  novel ;  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  idea  has  been  carried 
out,  as  a  matter  of  composition,  effective. 
The  colours,  however,  are  heavy  and  violent, 
and  the  execution  is  not  clean  or  delicate. 
— It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  best 
portraits  the  world  has  known,  have  been 
painted  by  men  who  take  a  wide  range  over 
general  subjects.  This  remark  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  kL’.  A.  Hughes. 
At  all  events,  his  portraits  of  ‘  Mrs.  James 
Leathart  and  Children’  (311)  are  not  equal 
to  his  fancy  pieces.  This  and  the  preceding 
composition,  the  one  contingent  on  the 
feeding  of  pigeons,  the  other  on  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  tableau  vivaut,  are  the  two 
most  direct  examples  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  art  of  “picture-making”  portraits — 
a  practice  to  which  Eeynolds  especially 
was  addicted.  The  attempt  of  kIr.  Hughes, 
it  must  be  conceded,  has  not  been  un¬ 
attended  by  success.  His  colour,  assuredly, 
is  lovely,  and  the  tenderness  of  sentiment 
into  which  he  falls  is  certainly  not  un- 
accomjranied  by  refinement.  The  execution 
evinces  some  feebleness,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  out  of  balance.- — Mrs.  C.  Newxox 
paints  the  head  of  ‘  Mrs.  Liddell  ’  in  tones 
of  harmony,  such  as  Palma  Vecchio  was 
wont  to  infuse  over  the  portraits  of  his  OAvn 
daughters. — But  it  is  the  picture  by  G.  F. 
Watts  which  most  directly  recalls  the  good 
old  style  of  the  Italian  artists.  A  single  eye 
of  ‘W.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.E.S.’  (251),  as 
painted  by  the  Titian  of  the  English  school, 
is  sullicient  to  identify  the  entire  head.  Yet 
the  manner  is  large  more  than  minute ;  the 
style  has  a  breadth  which  seems  to  com¬ 
prehend  more  than  is  positively  put  on  the 
■suiface.  Such  a  ])icture  j^roves  how  noble 
the  art  of  portraiture  may  become. 

We  will  end  tliis  division  with  the  names 
of  (;no  Associate  and  two  Academicians  who 
collectively  present  the  strongest  of  possible 
diversities.  Sant  is  plausible ;  Knight, 
dogmatic ;  and  Boxall,  dreamy.  The  works 
of  Ml-.  Sant  have  boon  cen.surod  as  showy 
and  un.substantial.  'This  in  some  degree  is 
the  truth,  yet  not  the  whole  truth,  for  if 
there  bo  show,  there  is  knowledge  likewise; 
and  if  substance  bo  lacking,  a  spark  from 
the  soul  is  kindled.  ‘  Harvey,  son  of 
liichard  H.  Combo,  Esq.’  (264),  dressed  in 
a  white  nightgown,  is  a  charming  little 
fellow.  kIr.  Sant  has  an  ingenuity  that 
saves  him  from  the  hacknied  manner  of 
which  inveterate  portrait  limners  are  usually 
the  victims.— J.  P.  KAight,  E.A.,  as  we 
have  said,  belongs  to  a  different  school. 
His  poi  trait  of  ‘  William  Foster  White, 


Esq.’  (105)  commands,  in  a  post  of  emi¬ 
nence,  by  its  knock-down  power;  breadth 
it  has,  and  a  blackness  too ;  yet  in  its 
downright  style  it  is  a  master  work. — ^W. 
Boxall,  E.A.,  has  also  a  manner  of  his 
own — a  manner,  it  may  be  feared,  which 
has  now  degenerated  into  absolute  man¬ 
nerism.  Has  portrait  of  ‘  Mrs.  CardweU  ’ 
(62),  a  good  example  of  the  artist’s  mode,  is 
grey,  vaporous,  suggestive,  and  cloudy,  as 
if  the  head  were  “  out  of  focus.” — 'This  year 
we  miss  the  manly  works  of  the  late  Sir 
Watson  Gordon,  and  mourn  over  the  loss 
thereby  sustained.  Mr.  Knight’s  portrait 
of  ‘  Mr.  T.  Anthony  Denny  ’  (50)  strikes 
us  as  the  nearest  approach  now  attained  to 
the  iiictm’es  of  the  late  president  of  the 
Scotch  Academy. 

SCENES  DOMESTIC  AND  SUBJECTS  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS. 

“  Those  rules  of  old,  discovered,  not  devised. 

Are  nature  still.but  natm-e  methodised; 

Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain’d 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain’d.” 

Such  is  the  aphorism  from  Pope’s  “  Essay 
on  Criticism  ”  which  the  Academicians  have 
chosen  as  the  motto  for  this  year’s  catalogue. 
Pope,  vrith  his  usual  epigrammatic  terseness, 
defines  the  boundaries  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 
shows  the  confines  where  the  one  mingles 
with  the  other,  and  lays  down  in  pomp  of 
rhetoric  the  laws  which  govern  each. 

“  First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  Just  standard,  which  is  still  tlie  same  ; 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 

Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart. 

At  once  the  source,  and  end  and  test  of  Art.” 

Principles  so  general,  applying  to  aU  sorts 
and  conditions  of  Aa’t,  may  without  violence 
be  brought  to  bear  on  ‘  ‘  Scenes  Domestic 
and  Subjects  Miscellaneous.”  Such  scenes 
and  subjects,  how  widely  soever  they  differ 
among  themselves,  take  Nature  as  the  one 
original  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
to  which  again  they  must  revert.  Art  is 
the  child  of  Nature.  The  parent  gives  hfe ; 
the  offspring  receives,  prolongs,  and  propa¬ 
gates  that  life,  and  in  mature  growth  gains 
for  itseff  recognised  independence.  The 
critic  stands  the  while  watchfully  by,  and 
endeavours  calmly  and  fairly  to  adjust  any 
points  of  dispute  which  may  arise  among 
the  elder  and  the  younger  generations  ia 
the  one  household.  By,  turns  he  fans  the 
spark  in  its  faintness,  and  quenches  the 
flame  in  its  fierceness. 

“  The  generous  critics  fan  the  poet's  fire. 

And  teach  the  -world  with  reason  to  admire.” 

J.  C.  IIoESLEY,  E.A.  elect,  contributes 
one  picture  after  his  usual  order  of  merit. 
‘Under  the  Mistletoe’  (146),  is  an  incident 
of  boyish  jealousy.  A  little  girl  kisses  her 
doll  under  the  mistletoe ;  a  sprig  of  a  boy, 
who  has  been  conjugating  the  verb  “  amo” 
on  a  slate,  thereupon  is  tortured  with  pangs 
of  rivalry.  There  is  point  in  the  story,  and 
a  refinement  in  the  deportment  of  the  actors, 
only  we  fail  to  find  the  highly-wrought 
execution  to  which  the  artist  generally 
treats  us. — E.  Eedgeave,  E.A.,  in  a  com¬ 
position,  ‘  Starting  for  the  Christening  ’  (29), 
has  bestowed  on  the  figures  much  pains, 
and  on  the  green  bower  of  summer  trees 
which  overshadow  the  cottage  door  special 
elaboration. — ‘  Savage  discovering  his  Pa¬ 
rentage  ’  (18)  we  incline  to  think  is  the 
best  picture  which  C.  Landseee,  E.A.,  has 
painted  for  some  time.  —  A  child  in  the 
arms  of  its  mother,  ‘  Asleep  ’  (209),  a  plea¬ 
sant  work  by  E.  Thobbuen,  A.,  is  soft 
and  subdued  in  form,  tone,  and  colour’. — 
‘  Blighted  Aspirations  ’  (282)  shows  S.  A. 
Haet,  E.A.,  more  successful  in  domestic 
scenes  than  in  high  historic  subjects. — The 
same  may  be  said  for  W.  J.  Geant.  ‘A 
Nursery  Story  ’  (467)  is  far  away  his  better 
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picture,  and  evinces  indeed  a  diligence  and 
deliberation  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
remove  the  obstacles  which  have  impeded 
the  artist’s  progress. — A.  Johnston’s  ‘  Een- 
contre  in  the  Alameda,  Lima  ’  (oOl)  is  a 
frivolous  subject,' which  the  artist  has  failed 
to  redeem. — T.  Heaphy’s  ‘  Lord  Burleigh  ’ 
(523)  seems  careful  in  execution,  and  is 
cheerful  in  colour.  — ‘  Bad  News  on  the 
j  Threshold  ’  (590),  by  T.  Brooks,  is  a  com¬ 

position  which  trades  with  sentiment  in  a 
feeble  way. — F.  Wybukd’s  pictures  are 
usually  refined,  but  wanting  in  force.  At 
‘  The  Chui’ch  Door  ’  (494)  is  an  old  woman 
receiving  alms  from  a  lady,  whose  attire  is 
a  study  of  haberdashery.  —  Toxjeeier’s 
‘  Prisoner  ’  (493)  is  supreme  in  monotony 
of  colour  and  shade.  — ‘  The  Defence  of 
Latham  House’  (616),  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  is 
a  pictm’e  of  ill-success.  The  composition  is 
fragmentary ;  the  colour  crude  and  dis¬ 
cordant. — Marcus  Stone,  in  ‘  Old  Letters  ’ 
(619),  has  marred  his  reputation.  The  lady’s 
figure  is  strangely  disproportioned  both  in 
itself  and  to  the  canvas  it  occupies.  The 
picture  has  little  meaning,  and  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  technical  merit.  It  would  do 
some  of  the  artists  whom  we  have  just 
rapidly  enumerated  a  world  of  good  to  study 
that  rudest  of  pictures  ‘  Les  Eetameurs  ’ 
(547),  by  E.  Eibot.  This  Caravaggio  canvas 
might  administer  a  timely  tonic  to  Art  con¬ 
stitutions  which  have  sunk  into  low  condi¬ 
tion  of  debility. 

Lady  artists,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  certainly  this  season  not  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  Miss  Solomon’s  two  pictures  are 
slovenly,  and  Miss  Osborn’s  composition 
is  careless.  Mi’s.  Bridell,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  never  seen  to  better  advantage. 

‘  Little  Ellie  ’  (608),  taken  from  Mi’s. 
Browning’s  “  Eomance  of  the  Swan’s  Nest,” 
has  a  beauty  in  form  and  a  delicacy  in 
execution  to  which  this  artist  has  hitherto 
been  a  stranger.  The  face  and  the  dra¬ 
peries  are  nicely  painted,  and  the  cool  green 
on  the  well- drawn  leaves  is  delicious.  But 
the  crowning  success  for  the  artist- sister¬ 
hood  has  been  achieved  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Edwards,  in  the  prettiest  of  compositions, 

‘  The  Last  Kiss  ’  (574).  A  lady,  young  and 
gentle,  drooping  under  sorrow,  has  dug  for 
her  pet  bird  a  grave  beneath  a  bower  of 
roses  and  honeysuckles.  Ere  she  commits 
her  treasure  to  the  earth,  she  gives  it  a 
parting  kiss.  The  sentiment  is  exquisite 
in  tenderness,  the  lines  of  composition  bend 
in  (graceful  symmetry,  and  the  execution 
happily  combines  generalisation  with  detail. 

It  is  no  slight  compliment  to  say  that 
this  lady,  embowered  among  roses  and 
woodbines,  is  worthy  of  the  company  of 
another  lady,  ‘In  the  Bey’s  Garden’  (234). 
This  last  picture  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  yet  achieved  by  J.  F.  Lewis,  E.A. 
elect.  A  favourite  of  the  harem  comes  to 
gather  flowers,  which  bloom  in  gay  pro¬ 
fusion  in  the  garden  of  her  lord.  The  girl, 
a  pretty  plaything,  is  herself  a  flower,  but 
deflcient,  no  doubt,  in  intellect,  her  face 
vague  and  vacant,  defects  for  which  the 
artist  is  perhaps  more  to  blame  than  the 
lady  herself.  As  for  the  flowers,  nothing 
more  lovely  ever  grew  or  was  ever  painted ; 
each  petaled  cup  is  brimful  of  light  and 
sunshine,  and  each  leaf  enjoys  the  air  it 
breathes.  The  abounding  detail,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  scattered,  is 
brought  together  by  a  cool  green  back¬ 
ground.  The  second  picture  of  Mr.  Lewis 
is  one  of  those  Eastern  interiors,  in  the 
painting  of  which  he  has  long  been  un¬ 
rivalled.  ‘  A  Turkish  School  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo’  (121)  is  perfect  after  its  kind. 
Here  once  more  the  artist  casts  a  flood  of 
sunlight  through  lattice  window,  down  in 

sparkling  rays  and  chequered  forms  upon 
the  parti-coloured  floor.  It  strikes  us  that 
in  these  two  works  Mr.  Lewis  has  overcome 
the  loaded  opacity  which  used  to  prejudice 
his  technical  practice.  His  colours  are  now 
liquid  and  transparent,  and  he  thus  adds  to 
his  feats  in  drawing  and  composition  the 
fuU  advantages  of  the  oil  medium. 

“The  life,  force,  and  beauty”  of  “un¬ 
erring  nature,”  “the  source,  and  end,  and 
test  of  Art,”  many  of  our  painters,  adopting 
Pope’s  precepts,  have  imparted  to  their 
works.  E.  Hannah,  in  his  pictui-e,  ‘  The 
Amateur  Juggler’  (379),  is  certainly  a  dili¬ 
gent  student  of  nature.  Here  is  an  errand 
boy  trying  his  ’prentice  and  unpractised 
hand  at  juggling.  He  has  tossed  in  the  air 
and  essays  to  catch  in  his  hands  a  couple 
of  stones,  after  the  manner  of  strolling 
acrobats.  But  he  fails,  and  one  of  the 
missiles  is  on  the  point  of  dashing  into  a 
basket  of  eggs,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
owner.  The  incident,  which  is  novel  and 
curious  rather  than  attractive,  Mr.  Hannah 
has  elaborated  with  circumstantial  character. 
— In  the  same  neighbourhood  hangs  another 
naturalistic  pictui’e,  under  the  title,  ‘  Please 
have  you  seen  Mother  ?  ’  (375).  A  little  girl 
stands  at  a  street  corner  in  some  perplexity, 
and  asks  anxiously  for  her  mother,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  owner  of  an  apple- 
staU.  Mr.  Dever  is  a  bold  man  to  put  so 
small  a  subject  on  so  large  a  scale.  His 
picture,  however,  has  merit. — J.  Burr,  who 
has  not  maintained  the  position  he  won  two 
years  ago,  affords  in  his  subject,  ‘  The 
Tender  Nurse’  (487),  another  example  of  a 
picture  which  ought  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  unpretending  dimensions  of  the 
thought  expressed.  Wilkie,  Webster,  and 
others,  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
school,  have  seldom  allowed  a  humble 
theme  to  transgress  modest  dimensions. 
In  ‘  The  Tender  Nurse,’  the  man’s  breeches 
have  certainly  received  a  fair  share  of  the 
artist’s  attention. — T.  Mackinlay’s  picture, 

‘  The  First  Lesson  ’  (502),  is  also  open  to 
the  same  objection,  that  its  scale  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  theme 
and  the  worth  of  the  materials  employed. 
The  painting  has  power,  but  it  fails  to 
please. — E.  Nicol,  unlike  many  of  his  com¬ 
peers,  is  made  really  out  of  stout  stuff,  and 
so  every  inch  of  canvas  he  asks  for  he  Alls. 
His  picture  of  last  Academy,  ‘  Among  the 
Old  Masters,’  was  a  satire ;  his  present  com¬ 
position,  ‘  A  Deputation  ’  (514),  is  equally 
a  sarcasm  in  disguise.  A  parcel  of  country 
bumpkins,  in  mud-dii’ty  boots  intruding  on 
rich  carpets,  are  in  waiting  on  the  squire  of 
the  parish.  Jan  Steen  is  here  surpassed  in 
his  own  line. — In  the  picture,  ‘  The  Passing 
Bell  ’  (267),  we  recognise  a  fresh  hand  and 
a  new  name.  J.  Lobley  is  evidently  an 
artist  who  thinks  and  acts  for  himself.  The 
colour  of  the  work  is  dingy,  and  the  sexton 
is  a  coarse  fellow;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
see  within  this  frame  undoubted  traits  of 
independence. — W.  Weekes,  under  the 
title,  ‘The  Halfpenny  Short’  (403),  enacts 
in  brief  the  broad  farce  for  which,  at  one 
time,  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  had  the  sole  patent. 
The  pictui’es  by  the  latter  artist  are  year  by 
year  growing  more  serious,  yet  the  vein  of 
comedy  which  foiinerly  sparkled  in  his 
works  still  ever  and  anon  rises  to  the 
surface. 

“  Hark,  hark !  the  dofrs  do  bark, 

Tlie  beggars  are  corning  to  to\TO  ” 

(331),  is  the  nursery  rhyme  upon  which  Mr. 
Marks  doth  now  dilate.  In  dolorous  train  is 
marshalled  a  troop  of  mendicants  according 
to  their  several  species.  The  lame  beggar, 
the  blind  beggar,  the  sanctimonious  beggar 
with  long  whining  yarn,  and  the  beggar  who 
is  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  tribe — 

j  here  they  all  are,  and  “the  dogs  do  bark  ”  a 
greeting.  For  a  further  subject  Mr.  Marks 
is  once  more  indebted  to  Shakspere,  the 
dramatist  who  endowed  his  clowns,  fools, 
and  knaves  with  an  immortality  which 

Mr.  Marks  serves  to  perpetuate.  ‘Francis 
Feeble,  the  Woman’s  Tailor  ’  (591),  was  one 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff’s  “sufficient  men.” 

“  Courageous  Feeble,”  “Forcible  Feeble,” 

Ml’.  Marks  shows  us  shrunk  in  the  shanks, 
and  nine  parts  of  a  man,  plying  his  trade, 
and  with  tape  in  hand  measuring  the  waist 
of  a  buxom  bouncing  woman.  This  minor 
character,  this  small  by-way  Ijdng  ob¬ 
scurely  out  of  the  main  road  of  Shak- 
spere’s  plays,  fui’iiishes  hH.  Marks  with  an 
amusing  topic,  which  he  t’oi’ns  to  telling 
account.  The  pictiu’e  is  trenchant,  and 
its  materials  are  clenched  with  decisive 
execution. 

T.  Faed,  E.A.,  is  again  in  force.  He 
has  not  exhibited  so  good  a  picture  as 
‘The  Last  of  the  Clan’  (150)  since  his 
greatest  work  ‘  The  Cottage  Death-bed.’ 
There  is  pathos  in  all  that  Mr.  Faed  paints. 

A  .touching  story  is  here  told  of  the  last 
small  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  powerful 
clan.  An  emigrant  vessel  has  just  carried 
away  to  the  Far  West  the  strong  men  yet 
able  to  make  a  fortune,  and  on  the  jetty  are 
assembled  “‘a  feeble  old  man  and  his  grand¬ 
daughter,”  with  many  “  out-lying  kith  and 
kin,”  “the  lastof  the  clan, ’’who  possess  “not 
a  single  blade  of  grass  in  the  glen  that  was 
once  all  their  own .  ’  ’  The  subj  ect  is  well  chosen 
for  the  display  of  the  painter’s  specialities ; 
it  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  grouping 
effectively  men  stricken  in  years,  aged 
women  bowed  in  sorrow,  maidens  melting 
in  tears — characters  which  dispose  into  a 
homely  and  heartfelt  picture  of  Scottish 
nationality.  The  work  has  the  usual  merits 
and  defects  of  the  Edinburgh  school.  The 
colour  is  broken  into  tertiary  tones  ;  the 
execution  is  vigorous  ;  and  the  sentiment 
would  suit  to  a  ballad  .^of  Burns. — The 
picture  of  John  Faed,  the  brother  of 
Thomas  Faed,  which  has  for  its  subject 
‘  Ivinmont  Willie  a  prisoner  ’  (536)  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  vice  of  the 
school  to  which  the  artist  belongs  is  in 
unusual  excess.  A  background  of  black 
opacity  is  employed  to  give  prominence  to 
lights ;  the  colours  also  are  forced  into 
violence.  The  elaboration  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  figures  is  needless  :  that 
is,  it  is  thrown  away,  inasmuch  as  it  en¬ 
hances  the  pictorial  effect  in  no  commen¬ 
surate  degree. — J.  Pettie’s  ‘  Drum-head 
Court  Martial’  (192)  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  clever  picture.  The  three 
stern  fellows  seated  as  judges,  with  the 
accessories  of  the  drum  and  the  sail-cloth, 
make  as  fine  a  piece  of  painting  as  can  be 
found  in  the  exhibition.  The  group  to  the 
right,  however,  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  rest.  The  handling  here  is  ragged,  and 
the  composition  confesses  to  haste  and  im- 
matui’ity. — J.  A.  Whistler  has  a  picture 
the  Italians  would  call  un  capriccio.  Of 
his  several  works,  all  of  which  are  ex¬ 
periments  and  freaks,  ‘  The  Little  "White 

Girl  ’  (530)  has  obtained  the  largest  number 
of  admirers.  The  painting  is  a  mere 
“abbozzo”  or  first  “rubbing-in.”  No 
artist  can  play  such  pranks  for  long  with 
impunity. — ‘  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  ’  (603)  are 
characters  which  have  not  received  at  all  a 
happy  reading  by  W.  Q.  Orchardson. 

Yet  his  picture  has  undoubted  mastery. 
Every  point  which  the  artist  seizes  shows 
definite  purpose ;  there  is  no  superfluity  of 
means  to  an  end ;  a  few  figures  decisively 
painted  suffice  to  command  the  situation 
and  to  fill  the  space  allotted.  Colour  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  rich  tapestry,  against  which  the 
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figui’es  in  little  more  than  light  and  shade 
tell  out  boldly.  Mi’.  Pettie  and  hir.  Or- 
chardson  ’will  both  make  for  themselves  a 
position  if  they  can  but  foUo’w  up  their 
recent  successes. — ‘After  Work’  (442),  by 
A.  Eaxexey,  is  another  clever  picture. 
This  artist,  if  he  take  care  ’W'hat  he  is  about, 
may  ■win  an  Associateship.  Po’wer  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  possesses ;  delicacy  does  not  seem 
always  so  readily  ■within  ins  reach. — The 
Spanish  bull  tight  has  supplied  J.  B. 
Burgess  ■with  a  subject  out  of  which  he  has 
made  a  capital  pictui’e  (304).  ‘  ‘  Bravo,  Toro !  ” 
exclaim  the  spectators,  some  in  sm’prise, 
some  in  terror,  and  others  in  cool  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Each  varying  jihase  of  expression  is 
portrayed  with  graphic  power.  The  com¬ 
position  is  the  result  of  calculating  thought, 
and  must  be  accepted  as  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. — Xot  so  is  a  somewhat  companion 
pictui’e,  ‘Habet’  (431),  a  gladiatorial  scene 
from  the  Pioman  Coliseum,  painted  by  S. 
SoLOiiox.  Unfortunately,  the  countenances 
are  all  of  the  same  tj^ie  and  wear  the  same 
expression ;  the  colour,  too,  is  monotonous. 
— We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  though 
possibly  out  of  place,  that  lively  scene  of 
‘Snowballhig’  (610),  by  J.  Moega^t.  The 
little  mischief-making  ui’chins  produce 
startling  effect  not  only  by  vivacity  of 
action,  but  thi’ough  a  force  of  colour  which 
gains  redoubled  value  by  its  immediate 
juxtaposition  to  the  white  field  of  snow. 

J.  Archer,  whom  we  at  one  time  feared 
would  never  get  disentangled  from  the 
legend  of  KingAi’thur,  has  assui’edlynowset 
himself  free  to  some  purpose.  ‘  Old  Maid  ’ 
(452),  the  well-known  game  of  cards,  played 
between  t  wo  gii'ls,  one  looking  only  more  prim 
and  old-maidish  than  the  other.  Mi’.  Ai'cher 
has  enacted  ■w’ith  telling  point.  One  of  the 
little  ladies  finding  the  much  di’eaded  fate 
impending  over  her,  exclaims  ‘  ‘  Maggie, 
you're  cheating  I  ”  In  technical  qualities 
the  picture  is  not  behind  the  felicity  of  its 
conception.  —  G.  B.  O’Neill’s  ‘  Anxious 
Mother’  (19‘J)  deserves  a  passing  word  of 
commendation. — J.  E.  Hodgsox’s  pictiue, 

‘  Taking  Home  the  Bride  ’  (398),  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  i‘)ainstaking  effort  of  a 
young  man. — Theworksof  H.  Le  Jeune,  A., 
show  his  smooth  and  refined  manner. — 
‘  I’ilgrims  in  Sight  of  Borne’  (272),  by  B. 
Leiim.vxx,  is  poetry  after  the  Franco- 
Gennanic  fashion. — If  wo  may  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  poeti’y  in  an  Academy  which 
is  habitually  matter  of  fact  and  intolerant 
of  imagination,  we  would  gladly  accord  a 
word  of  affectionate  aiiproval  on  that  poetic 
and  indeed  ])athotic  composition  to  which 
A.  IIuGires  has  given  the  name  of  ‘Tho 
Mo-wer  ’  (.7.74).  There  is  in  this  figui’e-land- 
•seape  a  delicious  raidurc  of  colour,  and  a 
sympathetic  sentiment  touched  gently  with 
melancholy,  which  are  altogether  lovely. 
Ml  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  these 
rare  qualities,  it  is  still  dfjubtful  whether  an 
artist  who,  labouring  under  obvious  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  drawing,  can  roach  the  foremo.st  rank 
in  hi.’  juofession. — ‘  Suudovm  in  the  Uesort  ’ 
'  f!).7),  by  W.  V.  IlEiGiERT,  jun.,  reveals  a 
p.H-f’s  eye  for  colour  and  com])ositiou. 

'I'he  number  of  ini noi’ works  which  might 
■  laim  more  than  a  jiassing  word,  wen;  inti- 
nit/(  spa<  ■■  at  our  command,  exceed  almost 
limits  f)f  belii  f.  A  few  among  the  mul- 
t  ‘edc!,  not  altogetlier  sin.all  in  size  oi-  im- 
]iort,  must  obtain  at  least  cursory  remark. 
‘Village  Gi..-..-.ips  ’  (77),  a  gathering  of  old 
ladie  round  a  tea-pot,  a  company  wherein 
“at  evei-j'  word  a  rejaitation  dies,”  is  a 
work  ..Iter  the  well-jiroved  ment  of  T. 
WEitsrvR,  B.A.  Among  English  artists, 
a  d  tb.  ir  name  i.  legion,  who  follow  tho 
■>  -irying  yet  alway  literal  and  naturali.stic 
pj-.-ictiee-  of  tho  Butch  cabinet  painters. 


j  may  be  enumerated,  with  more  or  less  com¬ 
mendation,  Coppard,  J.  Clark,  S.  B.  Clarke, 
Cra’wford,  Boughton,  E.  D.  Hardy,  A.  J. 
Lewis,  L.  Smyth,  Barnes,  Brownlow,  Gar¬ 
land,  Farmer,  Lidderdale,  Bonavia,  Morgan, 
Pasmore,  Pro'vis,  G.  Smith,  Brennan,  and 
B.  Carrick.  The  last  of  these  twenty 
artists  is  certainly  not  at  his  best.  hlr. 
Carrick  has  given  to  a  child  a  pair  of  legs 
which  the  hangers  have  placed  very  kindly 
above  the  point  of  sight.  Of  the  thuty  or 
forty  pictures  which  would  respond  to  the 
muster-call  of  the  above  twenty  names,  two 
strike  us  as  specially  worthy  of  individual 
mention.  The  one  is  ‘  The  Leaky  Boof ' 
j  (265),  by  F.  D.  Hardy,  a  picture  pre¬ 
eminent  for  knowledge,  character,  and 
objective  truth.  The  other  is  ‘  Our  Wee 
White  Bose  of  all  the  World  ’  (180),  by  E. 
OrA'WEORD,  a  small  but  briUiant  interior, 
highly  wrought  and  dazzling  with  light  at 
every  point  and  tru’n.  The  fecundity  of  our 
English  school  is  attested  not  only  by  the 
number  of  the  pictui'es  we  have  enumerated, 
but  also  by  the  many  works  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  at  all.  Some  of  these 
we  pass  over  in  silence,  because  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  not  pleasant  to  give  unnecessary  pain. 

We  cannot,  however,  wholly  forget  pic¬ 
tures  by  Ml’.  Hicks,  Mr.  Storey,  and  Madame 
Jerichau.  The  first  of  these  artists,  Mr. 
Hicks,  the  painter  of  ‘  Dmdend  Day  ’  and 
‘  The  Post-Office,’  in  former  years,  shows 
himself  in  his  present  composition,  ‘  Polling 
at  an  Infant  Orphan  Election  ’  (553),  spark¬ 
ling,  dexterous,  and  epigrammatic  as  ever. 
The  subject,  however,  has  been  dissipated 
into  frivohty.  —  G.  A.  Storey’s  ‘  Boyal 
Challenge  ’  (350)  is  a  theme  recommended 
by  its  inherent  ■vulgarity,  a  merit  which  the 
artist  has  not  marred  by  his  treatment. — 
Madame  Jerichau’s  ‘  Wounded  Danish 
Soldier  ’  (418)  is  one  of  the  lady’s  best  per¬ 
formances.  We  always  have  to  regret  the 
extent  of  the  artist’s  canvases,  but  in  the 
piresent  pictui’e,  we  may  at  all  events  rejoice 
over  the  unobtrusive  tone  of  the  colours. — 
W.  M.  Egley’s  ‘  Glaucus  and  lone  ’  (479) 
is  intended  to  be  superlatively  poetic.  The 
picture  is  smoothly  polished  after  Vander- 
werff’s  emasculate  manner.  —  J.  Noel 
Patox  compounds  ‘  Fact  and  Fancy  ’  (315) 
out  of  fungi,  fairies,  and  a  little  child.  The 
details  are  scattered  and  the  colour  is  crude. 

LAXDSCAPES,  SEA-riECES,  AXD  AXIJLiL 
PAIXTIXGS. 

In  no  department  is  the  change  which, 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  come  over  the 
face  of  modern  Art,  more  marked  than  in 
the  sjihere  of  landscape.  The  names  oui’ 
forefathers  revered  have  ceased  to  be  watch¬ 
words  ;  the  styles  which  our  English  land¬ 
scape  painters  used  to  emulate  are  no 
longer  in  esteem.  The  critic  who  should 
hold  up  Gaspar  Poussin  as  a  model,  would 
h.avo  little  chance  of  a  ho.aring ;  the  artist 
who  .should  imitate  Salvator  Bosa  would 
have  to  wait  long  for  a  purchaser.  Even 
I  tlio  ti’anquil  haimony  and  the  poetic  fervour 
of  Claude  have  fallen  to  a  discount.  The 
men  who  formerly  recognised  Wilson  as 
their  master  know  him  no  more.  The 
scenic  style  of  Loutherbo-ui’g  is  out  of  vogue, 
tho  “blottesque”  manner  of  Constable  is 
deemtid  slovenly,  and  even  Turner,  though 
still  an  idol,  is  scarcely  in  the  full  zenith  of 
I  his  ])owor.  Who  then  are  your  gods,  ye 
I  landscape  painters  of  England  ?  Wo  have, 
j  say  they  in  reply,  no  divinity  save  nature. 
Tho  whole  bm-den  of  their  song,  in  short,  is 
of  nature:  she  is  tho  mistress  they  seiwe 
both  night  and  day.  Thus  it  hapiions  that 
our  natn'o  school  of  landscape  lias  become 
directly  and  dogmatically  naturalistic. 

T.  CRE.SWICK,  E.A.,  is  a  painter  who 


reconciles  in  great  degree  the  contrariety 
of  schools  old  and  new,  retaining  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  one,  and  obtaining  the  detail  of 
the  other.  His  style  is  proverbially  and 
pre-eminently  English — peculiarly  Enghsh 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  no  less 
Enghsh  and  “homeish”  in  their  treatment. 

‘  Changeable  Weather’  (222),  the  ■windmill 
on  the  headland  moor  overlooking  the  sea, 
idly  waiting  change  in  the  wind,  is  in  the 
artist’s  accustomed  style.  ‘  Percy  Beck,  in 
the  North  Country’  (529),  is  a  woody  glen 
which  shadows  a  pebbly  stream — a  scene 
green  and  grey  in  colour,  and  tranquil  ia 
sylvan  sohtude.  hL’.  Cres’wick  has  chosen 
for  his  largest  picture  ‘  A  Yhlage  Smithy  ’ 
(117),  which  casts  the  wai’m  glow  of  its  fire 
into  a  cool  landscape.  The  composition,  a 
rural  homestead,  is  made  out  of  usual 
materials,  such  as  rustic  buildings,  over¬ 
shadowing  trees,  a  bridge,  a  river,  and  a 
■village  church.  In  the  quiet,  unobtrusive 
treatment  of  unpretending  scenes,  Mr.  Cres- 
wick  has  a  method  and  a  merit  all  his  own ; 
we  doubt,  however,  whether  this  year  he  is 
quite  at  his  best. — Bichard  Bedgrave, 
B.A.,  is  one  of  the  older  Academicians  who 
have  adopted  ■with  success  the  new  manner 
now  in  .vogue.  He  paints  his  pictures  in 
the  open  air,  and  thus  seeks  sunlight ;  he 
studies  every  object  on  the  spot,  and  hence 
gets  truth  into  his  details.  ‘  The  Valleys 
also  stand  thick  "with  Com’  (310)  is  a 
pretty  landscape,  taken  among  the  gently 
undulating  hills  and  dales  of  S'ui’rey. — F. 
B.  Lee,  B.A.,  still  holds  to  his  vested  rights 
as  Boyal  Academician,  and  thereby  inflicts 
injury  on  younger  men.  ‘  One  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  England’ 
(243),  by  this  artist,  is  a  weak  and  washy 
liicture,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
hung  at  all,  had  it  relied  solely  on  its 
merits.  ‘  The  Yacht  Kingfisher  in  a  Gale 
off  the  Coast  of  Malaga’  (366),  also  by  the 
same  painter,  is  the  worst  picture  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  upon  the  line,  and 
that  surely  is  saying  much.  Can  no  remedy 
be  found  for  this  injustice  ?  Mr.  Lee’s 
canvas  thrusts  out  of  a  good  place  a  vastly 
better  landscape  by  W.  H.  Paton. — Fom’ 
Lixxells,  the  father  and  thi’ee  sons,  send 
just  four  landscapes  between  them,  aU 
marked  by  a  strong  family  Hkeness. 
‘  Eeapers’  (337)  is  a  picture  of  figui’es  and 
fields  in  the  traditional  and  much  esteemed 
style  of  Mr.  LinneU,  sen.  The  golden 
colour  of  the  wheat-laden  sheaves  could 
scarcely  be  more  intense,  and  may,  indeed, 
at  leas'!  by  eyes  unhabituated  to  the  artist’s 
manner,  be  deemed  somewhat  excessive. 
Among  the  old  frequenters  of  the  Academy, 
however,  we  hear  the  exclamation,  “that 
is  a  very  grand  LinneU.”  But  we  have  not 
chanced  to  learn  whether  the  picture  is  also 
considered  like  nature :  that  is  a  point  of 
minor  import!  The  landscapes  by  the 
younger  LinneUs  do  not  strike  us  as  quite 
up  to  the  mark  of  former  years. — For  blaze 
of  colotu’,  E.  Waltox  totaUy  echpses  the 
utmost  splendour  yet  achieved  under  the 
name  of  LinneU.  ‘  Tombs  of  the  Sultans, 
near  Cairo — Sunset’  (346),  by  this  artist, 
is  fortunately  hung  in  a  place  of  safety  over 
the  door,  so  that  should  absolute  flames 
burst  from  the  pictui’e,  nothing  more  than 
the  ceiUng  wUl  be  consumed.  It  was  an 
act  of  mercy  to  banish  this  passionate 
]-)ainting  into  a  pecuUar  soUtude  of  its  o'wn. 
It  was  impossible  to  answer  for  conse¬ 
quences,  had  the  work  been  thrown  into 
the  society  of  its  fellows.  Such  a  canvas 
would  assuredly  have  committed  bloody 
mui’dor  on  every  pictui’e  it  could  have  laid 
hands  on.  The  author  of  the  work  has 
much  to  be  thankful  for. — Sunsets,  on  the 
whole,  are,  we  think,  a  Uttle  mitigated  this 


season.  A.  MacCai.ltjm,  in  the  hectic 
evening  sky  of  ‘  Rome  ’  (383),  has  brought 
the  intensity  of  his  colours  into  balance. 
In  this  picture,  also  specially  to  be  noted, 
is  the  characteristic  leaf-touch  given  to  the 
trees  in  the  ilex  groves  of  the  Villa  MeUini.^ — 
T.  Dakby,  Gr.  E.  Heeing,  and  J.  S.  Eaveist, 
all  in  their  several  styles,  seek  the  poetic 
glow  of  nature. — The  pictures  of  G.  Mason 
have  received,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
their  due,  and  that  was  not  easy.  ‘  The 
Gander’  (31),  the  artist’s  best  work,  has 
coloiu’,  character,  action,  and  a  vague  and 
suggestive  grandeur;  it,  however,  lacks 
completeness.  It  is  more  the  indication  of 
a  purpose  than  the  consummation  of  a  pic¬ 
ture. — E.  Taleoekd  exhibits  several  sketchy 
landscapes,  pleasing  in  general  effect. — We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  J.  W.  Oakes  has  gone 
far  beyond  our  power  to  follow  him.  His 
pictui’e,  ‘The  Pine  Eorest’  (420),  is  discord 
and  confusion.  It  is  a  great  jjity  he  cannot 
gather  his  forces  together.— G.  Sant  con¬ 
tinues  to  clothe  nature  in  a  monotony  of 
brown  even  more  inveterate  than  a  Quaker 
di’ab.  —  E.  Edwaeds  paints  ‘  Pardenick  ’ 
(433)  with  unrelenting  labour,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  end  proves  unpleasing. — We 
have  marked  for  general  commendation 
works  by  Mooee,  Boddington,  Bukke, 
Knight,  Lhpton,  and  Mrs.  Lhkee. 

We  reserve  for  more  special  notice  land¬ 
scapes  by  Leader,  Cole,  Carrick,  Field, 
Mawley,  Brett,  and  Hemy.  The  last- 
named  artist  exhibits  a  study  of  great 
merit,  ‘  The  Lone  Sea-shore  ’  (345).  The 
sea  is  painted  in  tones  of  tenderness,  and 
the  rocks  are  carefully  di’awn  in  pm’ple 
grey. — It  is  said  that  the  best  of  J.  Beett’s 
pictures  were  crowded  out ;  but,  at  aU 
events,  the  one  which  has  obtained  admis¬ 
sion,  though  small,  and  in  subject  to  the 
last  degree  simple,  is  of  rare  excellence. 
Mr.  Brett  has  evidently  put  himself  under 
close  discipline ;  every  touch  is  guided  by 
intention. — G.  Mawley  is  another  diligent 
student  of  nature.  ‘  The  Way  across  the 
Marsh’  (118),  a  thoroughly  English  scene, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  present  school  of  landscape  painters  sets 
to  work. — W.  Field  exhibits  his  best  pic¬ 
ture,  and  a  right  good  picture  it  is.  We 
see  in  this  charming  figure  landscape  the 
luminous  qualities  so  much  admii-ed  in 
Lambinet.  The  sky  is  delicately  draped  in 
rain  clouds,  through  which  the  sun  glances 
fitfully.  —  J.  M.  Caeeick  contributes  an 
inland  and  a  coast  scene,  each  of  which 
evinces  a  watchful  eye  on  the  ways  of 
nature  both  in  her  steadfast  law  and  her 
varying  change.  ‘Weather  Clearing’ (21) 
on  the  Glamorgan  coast  is,  of  the  two,  the 
more  fortunate  in  subject.  The  rocky  ram¬ 
parts  which  guard  the  shore  are  planted 
and  painted  firmly,  and  the  waves  that 
stiU.  swell  wildly  after  the  tumult  of  the 
storm  is  past  are  carefully  studied,  even  to 
the  play  of  the  smaller  ripples  sparkling 
in  silver  on  the  surface.^ — It  has  been  a 
close  run  for  some  time  past  between  Yicat 
Cole  and  B.  W.  Leader.  A  pictui’e  by  each 
of  these  artists  now  hangs  within  sight 
the  one  of  the  other,  as  if  to  bring  the 
competition  to  a  final  issue.  ‘  Spring  ’  (460), 
by  hir.  Cole,  might  almost  be  a  counter¬ 
part  of  that  marvellous  study  which  Mr. 
Warren,  jun.,  has  exhibited  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters. 
It  is  infinite  in  detail,  and  in  light  it 
sparkles  with  sunshine.  Yet  the  picture, 
as  a  picture,  is  painfully  scattered. — In 
this,  the  final  bringing  together  of  a  land¬ 
scape  composed  of  multitudinous  mate¬ 
rials,  ‘Autumn’s  last  Gleam’  (468),  by 
B.  W.  Leadee,  has  certainly  the  advan¬ 
tage.  Indeed,  taken  for  all  in  all,  we  ques- 
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tion  whether  there  is  in  the  whole  Academy 
a  landscape  so  free  from  fault,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  abounding  in  unobtrusive 
merit,  as  this  the  masterpiece  of  Mr. 
Leader.  Every  object,  whether  mountain, 
tree,  or  rock,  asserts  its  place  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  its  neighbour’.  The  handling  is 
dexterous,  yet  without  ostentation ;  the 
penciling  of  the  tree  stems,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  touching  of  the  leaflets  against  the 
sky  are  points  for  special  praise.  The  Aca¬ 
demy  is  in  want  of  a  steady  and  skilled 
landscape-painter,  who  shall  represent  the 
new  school  in  a  truth  delivered  from  eccenr 
tricity.  There  is  no  man  more  likely  to 
obtain  early  election  into  the  ranks  of  the 
associates  than  Mr.  Leader. — Passing  for  a 
moment  from  landscapes,  we  pay  a  willing 
tribute  to  the  lovely  flower  groups  painted 
by  the  Misses  Muteie.  Never  have  we 
seen  the  sisters  to  better  advantage. 

Sea-pieces  and  coast  scenes  bring  into 
the  rooms  of  the  exhibition  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  with  their 
ever  ceaseless  change.  Stanfield,  Cooke, 
Hook,  Wilson,  Naish,  and  Johnson,  take 
their  several  stations  either  in  mid  ocean,  or 
rqion  the  sea-washed  shore.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  greet  once  more  the  venerable 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  E.A.,  upon  the  walls 
he  has  honoured  for  so  many  years.  ‘  The 
Bass  Eock’  (96)  recalls  the  painter’s  former 
triumphs.  Storm -lashed  waves,  wmd- 
driven  clouds,  a  wild  sea  that  has  washed 
the  wi’eck  ashore,  a  swarm  of  guUs,  which 
rise  as  misty  spray  above  the  breakers, 
such  are  the  materials  Mr.  Stanfield  still 
holds  at  command. — E.  W.  Cooke,  E.A., 
paints  ‘  A  Dutch  Beurtman  ’  (595)  with 
firmer  hand,  yet  in  his  coloui’s  we  miss  the 
tempered  harmony  of  grey,  green,  and  blue, 
which  the  elder  Academician  transfuses  into 
sea  and  sky. — C.  E.  Johnson’s  ‘  Hastings 
Trawler  ’  (314)  is  hard  in  the  sails.  But 
nowhere  can  be  found  a  sea  more  felicitou.sly 
truthful  in  its  heaving  bosom  and  unbroken 
swell,  liquid  in  its  depth  and  luminous  in 
its  radiant  surface. — J.  J.  Wilson,  in  his 
picture,  ‘Blowing  Fresh’  (233),  has  cast  a 
delicate  grey  green  upon  a  breezj''  sea. — 

‘  Wrecked  in  December— Eepaired in  July’ 
(288),  by  J.  G.  Naish,  is  a  commendable 
study.  The  old  boat  under  repair  has  been 
painted  in  a  sturdy  way.  The  pictui’e  is 
much  injui’ed  by  a  dim  monotony  of  purple. 
Mr.  Naish,  if  he  can  but  free  himself  from 
a  few  besetting  sins,  may  make  sure  of 
success.  —  J.  C.  Hook,  E.A.,  has  been 
among  the  pilchard  fishers,  at  Concarneau, 
and  brought  back  rich  pictorial  spoils.  His 
five  iiictui’es  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
France  are  certainly  among  his  hapjiiest 
productions,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
A  carelessness  in  the  drawing  of  his  figui’es, 
and  a  haste  and  a  slovenliness  in  general 
execution,  which  we  at  one  time  feared 
Mr.  Hook  might  permit  himself  to  fall  into, 
he  has  in  these  his  latest  and  his  best  works 
remedied.  ‘The  Seaweed  Gatherer’  (56*7) 
the  artist  has  never  surpassed,  whether  for 
the  simple,  native  beauty  of  the  girl,  grace¬ 
ful  in  action  and  intent  uiion  her  work,  or 
for  full  toned  harmony  of  coloui’,  caught  in 
veiled  lustre  upon  the  figure,  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  tones  of  quiet  grey  reposing 
upon  sea  and  sky. — S.  G.  Pollaed,  judged 
by  his  picture,  ‘  Oui’  future  Fishermen  ’ 
(594),  seems  one  of  the  many  successful 
imitators  whom  Mr.  Hook  has  found. — 
“  The  spouseless  Adriatic  moui’ns  her  lord.” 
Venice  lost  Tui’ner,  and  now  she  laments 
over  Eoberts.  That  the  Academy  could  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  member  to  whom  it  owed 
so  much,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pic¬ 
turesque  architectui’al  painting  is  left  almost 
without  a  representative.  Mr.  Stanfield  j 
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the  younger  aspires  to  a  position  between 
his  father  and  his  father’s  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  David  Eoberts.  Two  pictures  painted 
on  the  canals  of  Venice  are  in  kL’.  Geoege 
Stanfield’s  best  style. 

The  school  of  animal  painters  in  England 
differs  materially  from  that  of  France. 
Landseer  and  Cooper  are  the  tjqies  of  the 
one,  Troyon  and  Eosa  Bonheui’  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other.  Of  late  years 
French  styles  have  exercised  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  in  almost  every  department  of 
English  Art.  Sir  Edwin  Landseee,  E.A., 
however,  maintains  very  wisely  his  own 
manner  absolutely  intact.  His  four  pictures 
in  the  present  Academy  faii’ly  express  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  the  master. 
Of  these,  ‘Dejeuner  a  la  fourchette’  (91) 
is  certainly  not  the  most  felicitous. _  The 
green  background  to  this  composition  is 
dense  and  opaque.  ‘  The  Connoisseurs  ’ 
(152)  may  serve  as  a  signal  example  of 
what  has  been  termed,  though  not  vuth 
verbal  accuracy,  the  painter’s  “  anthropo¬ 
morphism,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  transfer 
of  human  character  to  the  brute  creation — 
a  practice  which  is  pushed  to  its  furthest 
extreme  in  Kaulbach’s  illustrations  to 
“  Eeincke  Fuchs.”  ‘The  Connoisseui’s ’ 
are,  in  fact,  two  dogs,  who,  with  eye  of 
thoughtful  yet  self- complaisant  critics,  are 
looking  over  the  sketch  upon  which  the 
painter.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  himself,  is  at 
work.  This  idea  is  a  palpable  hit.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  execution  is  a  little 
heavy,  and  the  picture  is  conspicuous  for 
the  absence  of  colour.  On  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  works,  ‘Prosperity’  (102)  and  ‘Adver¬ 
sity’  (112),  hangs  a  tale.  ‘  Prosperity  ’  is 
personated  by  a  high-bred  horse,  smoothly 
groomed,  awaiting  on  a  lawn  a  lady  about 
to  take  her  morning  ride.  ‘  Adversity  ’ 
finds  this  noble  creature  reduced  in  old  age 
to  a  hack,  and  doomed  to  servile  drudgery. 
Landseer  has  certainly  a  clever  way  of 
telling  a  story.  Some  of  the  passages  in 
these  two  pictures  are  executed  in  the  artist’s 
best  manner. — T.  S.  Coopee,  A.,  like  Land¬ 
seer,  contributes  companion  pictures  with 
antithetic  titles,  ‘  North’  (163)  and  ‘  South’ 
(478).  The  former  is  a  work  specially  to 
be  commended,  not  only  for  the  painting 
of  the  sheeji,  in  which  this  artist  is  unsui’- 
passed,  but  likewise  for  the  distribution  of 
the  moiuitain  landscape,  which  crowns  the 
composition  with  a  noble  background.  The 
canvas  is  cold  in  coloiu’. — Eichaed  Ans- 
DELL,  A.,  contributes  three  compositions, 
whereof  ‘Treading  out  the  Corn’  (470)  is 
the  most  ambitious.  The  process  of  thresh¬ 
ing  practised  in  Spain  is  said  to  be  here 
truly  represented,  yet  the  j)icture  is  far 
from  agi’eeable.  The  work  stretches  to 
wide  dimensions,  and  the  horses  and  men 
are  endowed  with  physical  power,  yet  it 
were  difficult  to  find  throughout  the  ex¬ 
tended  area  a  form  recommended  by  nobility 
or  beauty.  It  mu.st,  however,  be  admitted 
that  this  attempt  attains  to  astounding  effect. 
— We  have  marked  pictui’es  by  Bottomley, 
Hopkins,  and  Heeeing,  as  distinctive  in 
merit. — In  the  department  of  animal  paint¬ 
ing,  however,  supreme  honour  is  reserved 
for  that  remarkable  picture  ‘  The  Strayed 
Herd’  (560),  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis.  This 
painter  has  for  some  years  been  favoui-ably 
knoAvn  as  a  diligent  student  of  nature,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  so-called  Pre-Eaphaelite  practices. 
But  the  public  was  not  at  all  prepared  for 
the  surprise  which  this  great  picture  brings 
unawares.  The  scene  is  .skilfully  yet  art¬ 
lessly  disposed.  The  herd  comes  bowling 
tumultuously  along  over  a  wild  mountain 
waste,  the  summits  whereof  are  gilded  by 
sunlight.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  cattle  hold 
I  the  head,  their  nostrils  scenting  the  breeze. 
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their  tails  tossed  in  restlessness  to  and  fi’o. 
The  artist  throughont  knows  what  he  is 
ahont :  he  is  master  of  his  subject.  The 
heads  of  the  cattle  are  di’awn  firmly,  the 
eyes,  nostrils,  and  horns  have  been  planted 
resolutely  in  position.  On  all  hands  this 
picture  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  chief 
successes  of  the  year.  Since  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Eosa  Bonheur’s  ‘  Horse  Fair.’  no 
finer  work  of  its  kind  has  been  exhibited. 

SCULPTUKE. 

The  present  collection  in  the  Academy 
cellar  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
many  miscellaneous  musters  held  in  the 
same  favoured  spot.  Sculpture  is  the  only 
art  which  is  unprogressive.  Both  painting 
and  architectm-e  have  in  this  country  made 
within  the  last  few  years  marked  advances. 
But  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  has  the  while 
remained  at  best  but  stationary.  Our 
English  school  manifests  just  those  defects 
which  might  be  exjiected  to  arise  from  its 
imperfect  and  most  desultory  training.  It 
wants  elevation  and  severity  of  style  ;  it 
lacks  knowledge,  and  that  precision  and 
definite  purpose  which  persistent  study  can 
alone  secure.  Still  our  native  sculptors 
possess  merits  peculiarly  their  own :  in 
sentiment  they  are  pm’e,  in  execution  pains¬ 
taking,  and  in  general  effect  pleasing.  The 
present  collection,  which  we  are  bound  to 
state  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the 
school,  maj^  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1st,  subjects  of  fancy;  2nd,  monumental 
works  :  ;ird,  portrait  busts. 

The  first  division,  which  comprises  sub¬ 
jects  of  mythology',  poetry,  and  general 
imagination,  is  not  strong.  II.  S.  Leif- 
ciiii.i)  exhibits  a  figure  under  the  generic 
title,  ‘II  Fen.siere  ’  (912),  in  which,  as  in 
previous  works,  he  has  obm’ously  been  in- 
(b‘bted  to  Michael  Angelo.  The  remaining 
com])Osition  by  this  follower  after  historic 
precedent,  ‘  klincrva  repressing  the  AVrath 
of  Achilles’  (tH  7),  is  founded  on  the  antique, 
but  the  subject  has  not  been  mastered,  and 
the  management  of  the  drapery  .shows  hesi¬ 
tating  weakness.  1  ’laced  in  rival  opposition 
to  the  last  work  is  a  ‘  Bronze  Group  ’  (971), 
liy  .1.  I’oi.LET,  which,  in  contrast  to  our 
IliigHr-li  modelling,  manifests  the  firmness, 
the  sliarjmcss,  and  the  decisive  character, 
seldom  wanting  in  the  French  school. — C. 
1'’.  I’i'i.LEU,  in  his  figure  of  ‘  D.abTah’  f89o), 
lia:  taken  literal  inspiration  from  Story. 
— ‘  Elaine  ’  ''91 1),  by  Davis,  is  a  concep- 
tif»n  in  whicli  feeling  has  becTi  pushed  to 
afrefl.'itien. — E.  AV.  AVyox’s  ‘  ]'’isheiman’s 
I )angb1fT  ’  f91 1 )  making  nets,  is  in  treat- 
meiA  mei'ely  jo'ctoi-ial  .and  picturesque,  un- 
-  i-eiiKlieed  by  even  the  first  ])rincii)les  of 
th'’!  railiiture  .art. —  B.  Jacksox’s  ‘  Mis- 
nil  f’  '91.'i),  in  the  ])er.son  of  .a  small  Cu])id, 
i  ])l;iyfiil  and  j'retty  in  action.  The  ])ic- 
f’.:;  '  ‘:ue  ]iortrait-s1atuette,  by  the  same 
e.i.i  q  oC  ‘  Abi.qer  llnlsis’  (91G),  is  clumsy 
i  evcen‘'f,n.  liiatannia  unveiling  Aus- 
t  dii.  '  Moqo  ,  liy  (j.  11  Ai.SE,  will  remind 
V!  .i'.oi-  of  groiqis  displayed  in  the  shops 
of  F.'irrar.a. —  ‘  Dejiarting 

,  by  A.  AV.  AVh.ki:,  aiu; 
nnich  t-  'i  liea  .,,'  in  Ij-idy  ever  to  reach 
’  av'-n.  T  •  a:  '  :  '■  atteTnjit  !it  polychromy 
•he  h'  '  ■  •  .fnl  wf>  have*  yet  .seen. — 

E.  'b  !’■  -  e  ,  :t.  jnn.,  by  ‘  I’ai-adise  Bo- 
g.'iin>  d  '  '!).■(  1.  tak'- .  the  world  by  surprise. 
T  ha  relievcfl  hi;;  figure  from  the 

■Iro  .)f  .  arth  by  .a  ceHain  v.agne  gene- 
r  Iky.  V  iew  b.ia-reliefs  7n.aj’  be  noted 
];7  ’n  low  the  o  ar  l  vacillation  between 
•'  ' ir  jiir  tori.al.  ‘  Ariel  ’  ('>02), 

A> .  M.  TnoM-.s.  indicid' s  Htth;  know- 
h  =■'  of  the  ro|..i  (jaifion  of  lines  or  of  the 
Iph  'he  bas-relii'f  tre.atinent.  -The 
ua  ■  =  may,  withoul  injustice,  bo 


extended  to  the  Memorial  (922)  modelled 
by  T.  Eaele.  ‘  Emily  and  the  AVhite  Doe 
ofBylstone’  (927),  by  F.  M.  Miller,  reveals 
a  more  sensitive  eye  for  harmony. — AV.'F. 
AVoodix'GTOX  executes  a  basso-relievo  which 
pleasantly  recaUs  the  pure  style  of  design 
found  on  Greek  vases.  ‘  The  Lady  in  the 
Enchanted  Chair’  (923)  has  exquisite  con¬ 
cord  of  composition,  and  much  delicacy  in 
manipulation. — AYe  have  also  singled  out 
from  the  general  medley  two  other  works 
which  merit  a  fair  meed  of  praise.  The  one 
is  a  naturabstic  figure,  ‘  II  Giuocatore ’  (898), 
by  J.  Adams,  carefully  modelled,  but  sug¬ 
gested  by  known  French  conceptions.  The 
other,  ‘Eve’  (937), by P.]\IacDowell,E.A., 
is  after  the  manner  of  modern  romance, 
graceful  and  refined. 

Monumental  works  are  few,  and  have 
taken  almost  exclusively  a  memorial  form. 
The  place  of  honour  is  assigned  to  a  ‘  Model 
of  a  Statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  ’  (897), 
executed  by  J.  Durham.  The  figure  is 
fortunate  as  a  portrait,  and  efi'ective  as  a 
work  of  Art.  P.  D’Epixaa^,  in  the  statue 
to  ‘  The  late  Sir  AYilliam  Stevenson  ’  (930), 
has  gained  power  by  bulk  merely.  In  this 
work  may  be  pointed  out  wide  extending 
surfaces,  destitute  of  one  single  touch  of  the 
modelling  tool  to  impart  detail,  or  to  leave 
evidence  of  study.  A  like  objection  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  taken  to  AV.  0.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  ‘  Statue  of  James,  Seventh  Earl 
of  Derby  ’  (9o8). 

The  portrait  busts  are  of  that  even  medio¬ 
crity  of  merit  which  calls  for  neither  deci¬ 
sive  praise  nor  censure.  Chantrey,  the 
Sii’  Joshua  Bejmolds  of  sculpture,  still 
claims  followers,  who  now  constitute  the  old 
school.  But  as  in  painting,  so  in  sculpture, 
a  movement  towards  literal  naturalism  has 
set  in,  whereof  Mr.  AVoolner  and  others  of 
Pre-Eaphaelite  predilections  have  taken  the 
lead.  Sculpture,  then,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  in  a  transition  state.  Two  busts 
we  notice,  the  one  that  of  ‘  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  ’ 
(938),  by  11.  AVeekes,  E.A.,  the  other  a 
head  of  ‘  Sir  Thomas  Potter’  (939),  by  M. 
Noble  ;  both  are  in  the  old  style,  even  to 
the  conventional  load  of  classic  drapery 
which  the  shoulders  are  made  to  groan 
under. — The  profile  medallions  by  A.  Mxjxro 
possess  a  refined  beauty  that  has  gained 
popularity.— The  ‘Bust  of  a  Lady’  (975), 
by  B.  S.  Greexough,  is  well  brought 
together  under  a  generalised  treatment. — 
AV.  Davis  is  fortunate  in  his  sitter.  ‘  John 
AVatkins’  (933)  has  a  head  which  com¬ 
mands  attention,  and  that  all  the  more  by 
the  elaborate  detail  wherewith  the  artist  has 
woi'ked  out  the  character. — The  numerous 
])roducts  wi’ought  by  the  ready  modelling 
tool  of  T.  E.  Boehm  are  sketchy  and  pic- 
turcsciue.  A  posthumous  bust  of  ‘  John 
Leech’  (1()2.'))  is  after  this  sculptor’s  usual 
speaking  and  persuasive  style. — Before  end¬ 
ing,  wo  cannot  but  express  the  wish  that 
our  artists  could  spare  time  for  study  in 
the  British  hluseum.  As  a  bust,  no  finer 
Avork  exists  than  the  head  of  Julius  Ososar. 
For  tho  litoral,  yet  generic  treatment  of 
nature,  no  nobler  models  can  bo  found  than 
the  IGgin  marbles.  And  as  an  ideal  con¬ 
ception,  the  newly  acquired  head  of  Apollo 
is  matchless  for  beauty.  AVo  cannot  but 
fear  that  these  gi’cat  wf)rks  in  tho  Museum 
might  prove  severe  critics  upon  tho  modern 
productions  of  our  Academy. 


AVe  have  left  no  space  'for  peroration ; 
Iherefore,  I’oadcr,  pray  dr.aw  your  own  con- 
elu.sion.  AVe  simply  end  as  wo  began,  by 
stating  that  a  better  exhibition  has  seldom 
been  seen. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FROM  THE  COLLECTIOX  OF  ALDERMAX  COPE- 
LAXD,  M.P.,  STOKE-UPOX-TRENT. 

MAZEPPA. 

J.  F.  Herring,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Byrox’s  poem  of  “Mazeppa  ” — less  known, 
perhaps,  than  most  of  his  other  writings — 
has  furnished  Mr.  Herring  with  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  draw¬ 
ing  that  noble  animal  the  horse ;  and  we 
have  no  artist  more  competent  to  do  it  full 
justice.  Even  animal  painters  have  their 
speciality,  though  each  may  be  able  to  por¬ 
tray  well  other  creatures  than  that  in  which 
he  particularly  excels,  or,  in  other  words, 
one  tribe  takes  precedence  of  the  rest.  Thus 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  established  his 
claim  to  the  dog,  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  to  sheep 
and  cows,  Mr.  Abraham  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Herring  to  the  horse,  as  did  the  late 
James  AVard,  E.A.,  while  Morland  was 
“great”  in  pigs  and  donkeys.  Each  of 
these  artists  seems  to  have  made  the 
character  of  the  several  animals  his  especial 
study. 

There  is  something  more  in  this  pictui’e 
than  a  series  of  portraits  such  as  might  be 
selected  from  the  stud  of  a  monarch  or  a 
nobleman.  Here  is  a  vast  herd  of  wild 
horses,  that  seem  to  have  swept  down  into 
the  valley  from  the  adjacent  mountains; 
such  a  herd  as  travellers  teU  us  is  sometimes 
seen  on  the  prairies  of  America,  where  the 
animal  is  known  as  the  Mustang,  and  con¬ 
gregates  in  numbers  so  immense  as  scarcely 
to  fear  the  attack  of  any  enemy  but  man. 
These  herds  are  always  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  herd,  who  is  able,  by 
some  extraordinary  means,  to  convey  his 
orders  simultaneously  to  the  whole  body. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  horses  in  Mr.  Her¬ 
ring’s  pictui’e  but  calls  to  mind  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  description  of  the  war-horse  found  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  than  which  nothing  of  its  kind 
more  poetical  in  idea,  grander  in  language, 
and  more  truthful  in  delineation  of  cha¬ 
racter,  was  ever  written.  ‘  ‘  Hast  thou  given 
the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thou  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder  ?  Canst  thou  make  him 
afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  the  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the 
valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength:  he 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He 
mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted: 
neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glitter¬ 
ing  spear  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
Ha,  ha ;  and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 
the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting.” 

The  prevailing  idea  in  the  thoughts  of 
this  herd  is  surprise,  or  curiosity,  rather 
than  fear,  at  the  strange  sight  presented  to 
them ;  fear  would  have  caused  them  to 
rush  away ;  but  they  look  on  with  manes 
and  heads  erect,  yet  with  an  air  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  it  would  he  wiser 
to  llee  or  stay.  The  horses  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and 
animation,  while  the  attitude  of  the  animal 
whereon  Mazeppa  is  bound  is  most  natural. 
AVeary  with  his  flight,  his  eyes  bereft  of 
their  fire,  his  nostrils  sending  foiih  a  stream 
of  hot  breath,  he  has  stumbled,  and  in 
another  instant  will  roll  over  and  crush  his 
rider  to  death. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  artist’s  rnost 
poetical  and  original  composition,  qualities 
as  evident  in  the  treatment  of  the  landscape 
as  in  that  of  the  herd  of  horses. 


.  r.HERRraG,  PIKX'r' 


THE  SOCIETY  OE  PATNTEKS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

THE  SIXTY-FIEST  EXHIBITION. 

This  Old  Society  has  reached  an  established 
excellency  which  does  not  admit  of  much  vacil¬ 
lation  either  for  worse  or  for  better.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  submitted  to  the  refiner’ s  fire ; 
its  works  have,  as  it  were,  been  doubly  distilled, 
so  that  the  dross  and  aU  baser  materials  are 
eliminated,  and  only  the  rarer  elements  remain 
for  public  view.  A  society  which  has  the  pick 
of  the  profession,  almost  of  necessity  as  a  normal 
condition,  finds  its  exhibition  the  pink  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  year  we  find 
this  gaUery— at  least,  in  the  quality  of  its  draw¬ 
ings — no  exception  to  an  undeviating  average. 
The  old  favourites  upon  these  walls  may  be  seen 
once  more  in  their  accustomed  places,  wearing 
their  wonted  dresses  and  decked  in  their  usual 
colours.  We  are  no  sooner  within  these  rooms 
than,  among  the  painters  of  figures,  we  at  once 
recognise  the  well-known  lineaments  of  Gil¬ 
bert,  Alfred  Fripp,  Jenkins,  Topham,  Frederick 
Tayler,  Burton,  and  Smallfield.  And  a  glance 
along  the  walls  quickly  brings  within  range  of 
vision,  landscapes  of  the  prescribed  dimensions 
and  in  the  accepted  styles,  owning  to  the  names 
of  Richardson,  Collingwood  Smith,  Holland, 
Branwhite,  Davidson,  Birket  Foster,  Cox, 
Fripp,  Jackson,  Newton,  and  Palmer.  In  this 
enumeration  of  members  and  associates  we  give, 
indeed,  by  implication,  a  synopsis  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  entire  exhibition.  In  general 
quality,  as  we  have  said,  it  shows  no  material 
deviation  from  established  standards,  but  in 
works  distinguished  by  dimensions,  or  signal 
through  striking  subjects,  the  gallery  of  the 
year  is  admitted  by  general  consent  to  be  de¬ 
ficient.  This  lack  of  leading  drawings  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  accident  and  nothing  more.  One  or 
two  important  works  which  would  have  taken 
command  at  centres  failed  by  mere  mischance 
to  be  finished  in  time.  By  sheer  accident,  then, 
wholly  dissevered  from  any  essential  cause,  we 
find  the  old  Water-Colour  Society  and  the  Royal 
Academy  presenting  precisely  opposite  aspects. 
The  Society  is  prejudiced  by  the  lack  of  leading 
works ;  the  Academy  is  prominent  for  its  prizes 
in  pictures  of  magnitude. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detailed  criticism,  a 
word  maybe  said  with  advantage  on  the  general 
phase  of  the  art  of  water-colour  painting  here 
presented.  The  English  school,  though  it  has 
attained  to  a  summit  of  excellence,  changes, 
from  time  to  time,  its  position  and  aspect ; 
though  its  central  line  of  progression  be  con¬ 
stant,  yet  its  lateral  movements  are  found  to 
vary.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  at  the 
means  employed  rather  than  at  the  end  sought, 
we  observe  in  the  comparative  use  of  transparent 
and  opaque  colours  a  practice  which  varies  from 
year  to  year.  At  one  time  the  fear  was  not  un- 
frequently  expressed,  that  what  is  considered 
the  pure  water-colour  medium  and  method 
would  be  speedily  lost  and  corrupted  by  the 
inordinate  admixture  of  opaque  materials.  This 
danger  we  think  is  now  diminished.  Especially 
in  landscape  are  we  glad  to  observe  that  artists 
are  seeking  for  quality,  transparency,  tone,  and 
repose,  by  the  means  of  persistent  washes  of 
broad  liquid  colours.  Some  seasons  ago  Mr. 
George  Fripp  stood  almost  alone  in  his  long- 
proved  preference  for  the  transparent  system. 
He  now,  on  the  contrary,  finds  for  the  method 
of  his  choice  numerous  adherents.  The  draw¬ 
ings  of  Davidson,  Jackson,  and  Whittaker,  are 
tending  more  to  the  methods  to  which  the 
earlier  masters  of  their  Art  were  addicted ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  passages  which  might 
be  pointed  out  in  other  landscapes — the  fore¬ 
ground,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Newton’s  elaborate 
work — are,  by  their  opacity  and  crude  incohe¬ 
rence,  an  additional  argument  for  the  use  of 
transparent  pigments.  Nevertheless,  we  need 
not  say  that  the  perfecting  of  the  art  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  fiRl  and  varied  resources,  must 
be  sought  through  no  one  exclusive  method, 
but  rather  in  the  equable  adjustment  of  the 
contending  claims  of  opposing  parties.  In  the 
due  mingling  of  opaque,  semi-opaque,  and  trans¬ 
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parent  colour,  can  drawings  of  utmost  attainable 
vigour  and  truth  be  alone  produced.  And  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  through  the  surrender  in 
some  directions  of  extreme  practices,  which  were 
likely  to  prove  pernicious,  threatened  mannerism 
■will  be  avoided,  and  a  well  and  wisely-balanced 
propriety  maintained. 

The  picture  of  Carl  Haag,  which  reigns  in 
the  post  of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
‘Fording  of  Poll  Tairbh  in  Glen  Tilt’  (73), 
by  the  Royal  Household,  wUl  naturally,  by  its 
subject,  as  well  as  by  its  size,  attract  every 
eye.  'The  scene,  painted  by  command  of  her 
Majesty,  is  an  incident  in  the  return  to  Balmoral, 
after  a  visit  paid  in  October  of  1861,  by  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Princess  Alice, 
and  the  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  to  Blair  Athol. 
The  royal  party  encounters  a  mountain  stream, 
flooded  up  to  the  girth  of  the  horses’  saddles, 
which  must  be  forded.  The  Queen’s  horse  is 
foremost,  led  through  the  waters  by  attendants, 
and  preceded  by  highland  bagpipers  on  foot. 
Above  rise  impending  mountain  masses,  which 
thrust  out  from  the  composition  even  one  peep 
of  the  sky.  The  weight  of  this  back^ound 
somewhat  overpowers  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  blue  heavens  denies 
variety  to  the  insuperable  monotony  of  colour. 
The  figures  are  most  carefully  painted,  and  the 
equanimity  which  the  whole  group  maintains 
under  circumstances  not  a  little  agitating,  is 
subject  of  admiration.  Could  even  the  smallest 
accident  have  been  permitted,  it  would  have 
helped  the  artist  amazingly  through  the  tedium 
of  his  task.  The  peat-bro'wn  hue  of  the  moim- 
tain  stream  unfortunately  takes  from  the  painter 
his  last  chance  of  getting  into  his  colours  cool 
grey  and  compensating  blue.  The  picture  is 
chiefly  of  personal  interest,  and  as  such  wiU  be 
prized.  Mr.  Haag  finds  in  ‘  The  Ruins  of 
Baalbec’  (129)  a  subject  more  favourable  to  his 
pencil.  This  is  a  small  work,  but  for  quality, 
colour,  and  the  disposition  of  picturesque  mate¬ 
rials,  it  is  in  the  artist’s  best  manner. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  as  usual,  puts  forth  power. 
‘Cromwell  in  Battle’  (162)  is  a  work  of  hea^'}' 
mettle,  both  in  steed  and  rider.  Its  merits, 
which,  in  their  special  way  are  matchless,  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  at  a  glance :  its  defects  may 
possibly  be  cloaked  under  the  bravura  of  a  bold 
manner.  On  close  examination  it  wiU  be  de¬ 
tected  that  this  motley  crowd  of  figures  is  not 
put  under  the  discipline  of  pictorial  composition, 
that  the  character  seized  has  not  been  carried 
out  with  care,  and  that  the  hatched  lines  of 
execution  do  not  correspond  with  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  surface  covered.  In  a  small  sub¬ 
ject  taken  from  “  Gil  Bias,”  ‘  Laura  introduemg 
the  Hero  to  the  Ser'^dee  of  Arsenia’  (267),  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  more  painstaking.  This  composition 
is  not  onlj^  marked  by  the  graphic  character 
inseparable  from  the  artist,  but  it  is  likewise 
distinguished  for  a  refinement  of  colour  seldom 
wanting  to  this  artist  in  his  tranquil  moods. — 
Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  been 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  ‘  Arabs  of  the  Com¬ 
mon’  (82)  is  a  dra'wing  which  certainly  possesses 
merits  that  few  artists  can  touch,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  betrays  flaws  which  mar  complete 
success.  For  force  of  vivid  colour,  and  for 
texture  of  the  surface  which  reflects  that  colour, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  to  our  eye, 
at  least,  the  materials  of  the  picture  are  a  little 
scattered,  and  require  bringing  together.  In 
‘  The  Mischievous  Pet,’  and  other  works  of 
former  years,  Mr.  Fripp  has  taught  us  to  expect 
that  every  object,  and  especially  each  touch  of 
colour,  shall  be  wrought  into  pervading  har¬ 
mony.  The  concord  which  this  artist  usually 
maintains  between  the  figures  and  the  landscape 
background  is  a  high  artistic  result,  which,  in 
its  utmost  consmnmation,  no  other  artist,  it 
would  appear,  cares  to  approach. — Mr.  Riviere 
has  removed  his  sketching  ground  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  to  Italy,  in  which  last  latitude 
he  is  scarcely  as  yet  acclimatised.  The  colours 
of  the  south,  it  is  true,  are  vivid,  but  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  accordant,  and  seldom,  indeed,  abrupt 
and  staring.  Mr.  Riviere,  whose  pictures  we 
have  commended  in  recent  years,  was  certainly 
more  at  home  in  his  o-wn  country.  Mr.  Walter 
Goodall  contributes  several  comparatively  small 
drawings,  among  which  ‘The  Bindweed  Wreath’ 
(190)  maybe  commended  for  its  refined  qualities. 
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— The  powers  of  Miss  Margaret  Gillies  have 
this  year  revived.  In  the  composition  entitled 
‘  Youth  and  Age  ’  (197),  the  head  of  the  old  man 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  accessories 
reach  realistic  truth. — Mr.  Jenkins  is  among 
the  most  carefully  measured  and  studiously 
refined  of  our  figure  painters.  He  does  not 
cover  a  large  surface ;  he  never  attacks  a  grand 
subject ;  his  works  are  prized  more  for  quality 
than  for  dimensions ;  more  for  amenities  of 
manner,  than  for  substance  in  thought.  No 
artist  knows  better  how  to  express  a  pretty 
idea  neatly  and  cleanly,  as  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  pleasant  little  picture  bearing  the  title  ‘II  d.ort 
comme  un  Sabot’  (119),  a  composition  consist¬ 
ing  of  nothing  more  than  a  girl  looking  intently 
and  lovingly  at  a  pet  dog  that  “  sleeps  as  sound 
as  a  top.”— Mr.  Frederick  Tavler  is  another 
artist  who  elevates  his  chosen  themes  :  into  his 
dogs  he  throws  breeding ;  his  horses  move  in 
noble  paces  ;  his  ladies,  with  their  attendant 
knights,  have  the  bearing  of  people  of  quality. 
Thus  in  his  minor  composition,  ‘Coupling  the 
Hounds’  (114),  for  woodland  hunting,  the  dogs 
are  marked  by  character  and  animated  for 
action.  Again,  in  another  fancy  subject,  ‘  Re¬ 
turn  from  the  Ride,’  the  horses  are  noble,  the 
lap-dogs  are  elegant,  the  lady  is  stylish,  and  the 
cavalier  a  man  of  gallantry.  Mr.  Tayler’ s 
intention  is  always  right ;  his  handling,  how¬ 
ever,  wants  firmness,  and  his  execution  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  carrying  out. — Perhaps  the 
only  artist  who,  this  year,  can  be  said  to  have 
decidedly  surpassed  himself  is  Mr.  Topham. 
His  large  and  crowded  composition,  upon  which 
it  is  understood  the  artist  has  been  engaged 
some  years,  bearing  for  its  title,  ‘  The  Pattern, 
Connemara’  (126),  is  of  the  nature  of  an  Irish 
wake,  or  fair.  Tents  are  pitched,  such  as  those 
which  gipsies  take  shelter  in,  rude  coverings 
which  the  wild  Bedouin  of  the  desert  uses  as  a 
home,  and  in  which  these  Celtic  wanderers  in 
the  West  do  congregate  promiscuously.  The 
spot  whereon  this  motley  company  is  gathered 
seems  sacred  ground.  A  holy  well,  surmounted 
by  a  shattered  crucifix,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  some  of  whom  are  on  their 
knees.  Around  this  sacred  relic  gather  the 
young  and  the  fair,  ready  to  bask  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  to  fall  into  coy  and  casual  courtship, 
and  indulge  in  love’s  dalliance.  Here,  too, 
may  be  seen  a  mother,  who  has  brought  her 
sick  child  to  the  healing  waters.  Hither,  also, 
are  coming  the  aged,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, 
stumbling  with  lame  limbs,  and  struggling  with 
the  aid  of  crutches,  out  of,  or  perhaps  into,  the 
dark  valley  of  death.  It  will  be  seen  that 
nothing  which  varied  character  in  its  appalling 
contrasts — nothing  which  poA^erty,  famine,  and 
rags,  can  add  to  picturesque  effect,  has  been 
wanting  in  this  delineation  of  Irish  nationality. 
The  treatment  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  old 
school,  rather  than  to  the  new.  'The  precision 
of  dra'wing,  the  multiplication  of  detail,  and  the 
accurate  study,  not  only  of  the  figure,  but  of  its 
coveiing  draperies,  which  are  now  fortunately 
the  vogue^  the  artist  does  not  desire  to  attain. 
Without  troubling  about  any  such  niceties  which 
lie  wholly  beyond  his  purpose,  the  painter 
succeeds  sufficiently  weR  in  telling  his  story 
and  making  his  picture.  The  work  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  :  criticism  of  detail  it  does  not 
court. 

HaA'ing  passed  in  reAuew  the  time-honoured 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  new  comers.  Messrs.  Watson,  Shields, 
Walker,  LundgTen,  Smallfield,  Burton,  and 
Jones,  elected  either  as  Members  or  Associates 
within  periods  comparatiA’^ely  recent,  we  may 
take  for  the  representatfre  of  “  IToung  Eng¬ 
land”  Avithin  these  walls.  The  political  coterie 
formerly  designated  by  the  sobriquet  “  Young 
England,”  was  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  white  waistcoats,  Puseyite  predilections,  and 
the  games  of  cricket  or  bowls  on  the  green  after 
morning  church  service.  This  party  in  the 
state,  small  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  loA^ed 
and  laughed  at  by  turns.  We  can  scarcely  say 
how  far  Mr.  Burns  Jones  is  identified  Avith  all 
the  eccentricities  of  “  Young  Englandism”  in 
politics,  or  of  its  allied  brotherhood  “  Pre- 
Raphaelism”  in  painting,  but  there  can,  at  all 
events,  be  little  doubt  that  upon  him  has  fallen 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  common  lot  of  being 
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loved  by  the  initiate  few,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  profligate  many.  The  fate  which  has  eome 
upon  this  artist,  we  are  bound  to  say,  he  heartily 
deserves.  At  the  outset  we  confess  ourselves 
one  of  the  uninitiate  multitude  who  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  rare  revelation  of  which  Mr. 
Jones  is  the  favoured  recipient.  AVe  certainlj^ 
admit  most  readily  that  this  artist  possesses 
some  gifts  which  move  to  sjunpathj'.  Even  his 
confirmed  mediaevalism  is  not  vuthout  vanning 
eharm.  Its  quaintness,  bordering  upon  the 
grotesque,  and  even  touehing  the  impossible,  is 
far  removed  at  least  from  modern  modes  of 
commonplace,  lies  close  upon  the  marvellous, 
and  constitutes,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  pictorial 
miracle.  For  a  manifestation  so  imusual,  either 
in  daily  life  or  within  the  circuit  of  our  exhibi¬ 
tions,  as  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  pictures 
such  as  ‘Astrologia’  (18),  ‘  The  Enchantments 
of  Ximue  ;  how  by  subtlety  she  caused  Merlin 
to  pass  under  a  hea^•ing  stone  into  a  grave  ’ 
(230),  and  ‘  Cupid  and  Delight,’  from  Chaucer’s 
Assembly  of  Fowls  (97),  we  cannot  but  render 
to  Air.  Jones  our  best  thanks.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  if  he  had  not  painted  these 
pictures  no  other  artist  in  England,  or  within 
the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  would,  or  probably 
coMd,  have  ventured  on  the  bold,  we  may  even 
say  the  rash,  attempt.  The  world  then  might 
have  suffered  loss  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  of  the  works  by  this  painter  have  in  colour 
a  subdued  and  shadowed  lustre  ;  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  in  their  subjects,  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
pretty  conceit  called ‘Blind  Love’  (89),  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought ;  and  that  in  sentiment,  as 
manifest  by  the  composition  ‘  Green  Summer  ’ 
(105),  they  are  not  devoid  of  poetry.  Thus  we 
are  willing  to  give  Air.  Jones  his  due ;  and 
ha^-ing  done  thus  much  in  his  favour,  we  claim 
the  pri%'ilege  of  asking  him  a  few  plain  ques- 
tion.s,  and  of  offering  for  his  best  consideration 
a  little  well-meant  adGce.  In  the  first  place, 
we  would  inquire  why  it  is  that  he  overlooks 
usual  anatomical  proportions  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  bases  on  which  the  human  body  is  con¬ 
structed  '{  Again,  we  would  wish  to  know  how 
it  is  that  he  does  not  put  draperies  upon  his 
figures  with  some  express  relation  to  the  forms 
they  clothe,  and  whj'  he  does  not  cast  these 
drjiperies  into  folds  and  masses  which  by  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  gravity  they  are  bound 
to  assume  i  Once  more,  we  would  query  of 
Air.  Jones,  as  a  colourist,  how  it  is  that  in  the 
Boccaccio  composition,  ‘Green  Summer’  (105), 
he  has  made  his  figures  “in  verdure  cladp’’ 
why  it  is  that  he  has  woven  the  robes  of  the 
picnic  party  out  of  the  green  grass  whereon 
they  sit,  thus  bidding  defiance  to  known  laws 
of  chromatic  art,  which  arc  now  established 
with  the  certainty  of  scientific  axioms  ?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  to  which  we  hope 
Mr.  Jones  will  give  practical  replies  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  may  in  future  years  exhibit.  As  to 
the  little  bit  of  adduce  we  promised,  it  is  simply 
this,  that  Air.  Jones  should  correct  his  man- 
ncri.sm  by  the  study  of  nature.  This  sounds  as 
a  simple  truism,  yet  herein  lies  for  the  artist 
the  whole  i.ssue  of  his  future  career.  Either  he 
will  degenerate  from  bad  to  worse — a  result 
which  even  the  admirers  of  Air.  Jones,  on  the 
evidence  of  his  jjrfssent  works,  have  been  led 
to  dread — or,  on  the  other  hand,  delivering 
himself  from  mediawal  bondage,  and  entering 
on  the  free  seiwice  of  nature,  he  shall  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  gain  the  truth,  and 
rejoice  in  the  health  which  nature  imi)arts. 
We  have  favoured  Air.  Jones  with  the  foregoing 
strictures  because  avowedly  he  furnishes  the 
most  flagrant  examjfie  of  a  school  which  we 
Is-lieve  to  be  fals«;  in  its  ba.sis  and  pernicious  in 
its  results.  The  old  masUus  may  teach  us 
much,  but  they  are  siife  to  follow  as  guides  onl)’ 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  nature. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  preternatural 
eccentricities  of  Air.  .Jones  to  styles  num;  simple. 
We  arc  glad  to  say  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  artists  who  may  be  accounted  of 
the  new  school  do  not  jmt  nature  in  masque¬ 
rade.  Correct  drawing,  accuracy  of  form,  truth 
in  dehiil,  and  precision  in  execution,  these  are 
the  qualities  more  than  ever  prized — these  the 
merits  which  give  promise  and  value  to  the 
school  that  now  bids  fair  to  be  dominant. 
Such  arc  the  standards,  in  fact,  by  which  we 


shall  venture  to  test  the  works  that  Alessrs. 
Burton,  Smallfield,  Walker,  Watson,  and  Shields 
contribute  to  the  exhibition.  Air.  Burton,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  shows  some  faUing  away  from 
his  former  high  estate.  Of  the  two  drawings  he 
has  executed,  ‘  Clematis  ’  (247),  a  small  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  a  single  head,  is  the  best.  Here  is  a 
little  girl,  ‘  Clematis  ’  flower  in  hand,  with  rose 
in  the  cheek,  gold  in  the  hair,  and  green  of 
contrasted  harmony  in  the  robe,  colours  which 
compose  into  a  subject  altogether  charming, 
A  much  more  pretentious  work,  ‘  La  Alarchesa’ 
(27),  is  far  less  satisfactory.  This  is  a  showy 
head,  life  size,  painted,  it  would  seem,  in  emu¬ 
lation  of  Titian’s  Alistress,  Domiriichino’s  Sibyl, 
Guido’s  Cleopatra,  or  other  like  imposing  figures. 
No  such  comparison,  however,  will  this  modem 
conception  bear  to  great  historic  precedents. 
The  flesh  is  opaque,  yet  not  solid ;  the  skin 
has  an  undefined  surface,  yet  little  internal 
transparency.  These  defects,  however,  we  wil¬ 
lingly  suppose  are  mere  accidents,  incident  pro¬ 
bably  to  haste  in  execution.  We  understand 
that  a  large  work,  into  which  Air.  Burton  had 
thrown  his  whole  force,  faded  completion  in 
time  for  exhibition.  Any  deficiencies,  then, 
found  in  the  products  of  the  present  season,  the 
artist  will  remedy,  it  maj'  be  hoped,  next  year. 
— Neither  can  we  accept  Air.  Smallfield’ s  chief 
work,  ‘  Tartini  ’  (204),  as  a  complete  success. 
“  Tartini,”  the  catalogue  informs  us,  was  a 
“  famous  -Ndolinist,”  who  “  is  said  to  have  dreamt 
that  Satan  took  his  xfioUn  and  played  him  an 
air  of  marvellous  and  varied  beauty,”  after¬ 
wards  “  known  to  the  English  as  the  Devil’s 
Sonata.”  No  doubt  the  painter  has  happily 
rendered  the  bewildered  awaking  of  genius 
as  from  a  dream.  The  eyes,  startled,  wander¬ 
ing,  and  yet  rapt ;  the  features  fixed  in  moody 
melancholy,  are  certainly  traits  well  conceived. 
Yet,  taken  altogether,  the  figure  is  uncouth, 
and  the  composition  ungainly.  The  execution, 
too,  strikes  us  as  small,  and  wanting  breadth 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  head.  We 
observe,  also,  that  the  sleeve  on  the  further  arm 
has  not  in  the  drawing  received  sufficient  study. 
The  painter  of  ‘  The  Slave  of  the  Fish-pond,’  in 
the  last  exhibition,  has  certainly  a  subtle  hand  for 
forms,  and  a  sensitive  eye  to  colour,  which  should 
not  lapse  into  common  nature. — Air.  Lund- 
GREN,  in  the  picture  bj'  which  last  year  he 
made  his  debut,  ‘  Choristers  at  Seville,’  mani¬ 
fested  a  rough  and  ready  hand,  apt  in  seizing 
powerful  effect.  In  this  his  second  appearance 
he  sustains  a  like  reputation.  ‘  The  Arab  Girl  ’ 
(310)  is  a  head  of  mgour,  character,  and  colour, 
not  unworthy  of  ‘  Spanish  Philip.’  The  robe 
covering  the  shoulders  requires  more  studied 
treatment ;  it  might  stiU  be  left  sketchy,  and  yet 
be  suggestive  of  definite  form. — Air.  AYalker, 
on  his  election  as  Associate  a  year  ago,  took  the 
world  by  surprise  in  two  drawings,  ‘  The  Church 
Pew  ’  and  ‘  Spring.’  The  last  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  now  finds  sequel  in  ‘  Autumn  ’  (62),  a  work 
which  fares  the  proverbial  fate  befalling  the 
continuation  of  a  story.  Yet  ‘Autumn,’  like 
‘  Spring,’  has  charms  accordant  to  the  season. 
When  the  leaf  grows  yellow  and  sear,  and  the 
fruit  falls,  and  the  days  darken,  then  the  shadow 
of  gloom  passes  over  the  spirit  even  of  youth. 
This  is  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  sicken  the 
heart  of  the  girl  who  stands  in  melancholy  mood 
amid  an  apple  orchard.  Upon  the  dress  of  this 
homely  lass  there  is  a  broken  texture  and  a 
delicious  harmony  of  colour  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended.  The  cast  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  gown  is  not  quite  accounted  for. 
— The  two  newly-elected  Associates,  Air.  AVat- 
soN  and  Air.  Shields,  jjrove  acquisitions  to  the 
society.  The  former,  well  knovn  as  a  popular 
book  illustrator,  is  rejuesented  by  ‘  The  Duet  ’ 
(104),  a  drawing  which  possesses  just  the  attri¬ 
butes  we  might  be  led  to  look  for  from  the 
painter’s  antecedents — conciseness  and  perspi¬ 
cuity  in  composition,  and  detailed  accuracy  in 
execution.  Air.  Shields  appears  to  bo  addicted 
to  figures  in  more  rustic  garb.  Ilis  subject, 
bearing  the  somewhat  abstract  title,  ‘  Desire  is 
stronger  than  Fear’  (195),  is  a  truthful  compo¬ 
sition,  made  up  of  an  old  man  vending  a  basket 
full  of  wares,  and  two  children  who  know  not 
how  to  resist  the  approach  of  tcmjitation. 
There  is  still  room  and  to  spare  for  Air.  Shields 
in  this  AA'ilkie  line  of  subject.  In  the  province 


of  oil  painting,  AYebster,  Hemsley,  and  Smith 
have  occupied  a  position  which  is  not  adequately 
filled  in  either  of  the  water-colour  galleries. 
Y’et  there  can  be  no  question  that  through  the 
medium  of  water  colours  AYilkie  subjects  admit 
of  a  treatment  peculiarly  brilliant  in  colour  and 
elaborate  in  detail. 

Landscape  drawings  may,  for  convenience,  be 
dhdded  into  three  classes — the  first,  which  seeks 
effect ;  the  second,  which  seizes  on  detail ;  and 
the  third,  which  strives  with  more  or  less  success 
to  combine  effect  and  detail  together.  The 
landscapes  of  Mr.  Eichardson,  such  as  ‘The 
Hospice,  Pass  of  the  Simplon’  (46),  and  ‘  Castel- 
lamare.  Gulf  of  Naples  ’  (88),  are  primarily  pro¬ 
ducts  for  effect :  the  subjects  chosen  are,  to  the 
last  degree,  imposing,  and  the  treatment  is 
essentially  scenic.  Hence  their  popularity. — In 
some  degree  Air.  Holland’s  highly-coloured 
Yenetian  scenes,  as  ‘  The  Kiva  degli  Schi- 
voni  ’  (108),  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
This  drawing  is  not  whoUy  satisfactory;  its 
multitudinous  materials  are  scattered,  and  the 
lights,  darks,  and  colours  want  focussed  force. 
— Air.  Gastineau  belongs  to  an  essentially  old 
school ;  he  paints  in  a  style  all  but  obsolete. — 
Air.  Palmer’s  pictures,  ‘The  Good  Farmer’ 
(111),  for  example,  are  ideal  creations,  put 
together  as  rhapsodies  of  colour — works  which, 
in  their  special  line,  are  not  approached. — Of 
Air.  CoLLiNGwooD  Smith’s  copious  supply  of 
seventeen  drawings,  that  of  ‘Lugano’  (54)  is 
the  most  pretentious.  Here  is  one  of  nature’s 
grandest  panoramas  ;  an  amphitheatre  of  hfils, 
in  the  midst  whereof  lies  the  lake,  girt  by  stately 
Italian  mllas.  It  may  be  of  little  purpose  to 
observe  that  a  picture  which  wifi,  not  fail  to  gain 
loud  applause,  holds  no  high  position  as  a  work 
of  Art.  The  meretricious  effect  is  gained  by 
easy,  not  to  say  cheap,  methods  ;  the  execution 
is  rude,  and  the  whole  treatment  lacks  a  delicacy 
which  students  who  work  more  slowly,  and 
follow  nature  with  humbler  steps,  are  not 
denied.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  three 
artists  just  passed  in  re^dew  are  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  CoUingwood  Smith 
contributes  seventeen  drawings,  Mr.  Gastineau 
the  same  number,  and  Air.  Eichardson  only  two 
less  than  the  highest  maximum.  Surely  men 
who  rise  to  such  results  must  be  something 
more  than  artists.  Students  of  nature  are 
content  with  the  production  of  two  or  three 
weU  considered  works,  which  have  a  value  in 
proportion  to  the  thought  expressed.  But  men 
who  aspire  to  the  display  of  seventeen  frames, 
each  one  of  which  is  made  tempting  to  the 
popular  eye,  must,  we  repeat,  be  of  a  higher 
order  in  creation  than  the  mere  artist.  It  is 
obidous  that,  wise  in  their  generation,  they  have 
gone  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester  and  have 
learnt  from  manufacturers  and  political  econo¬ 
mists  how  to  suit  the  market,  and  make  the 
supply  equal  the  demand.  AYe  feel  that  the 
reproach  often  cast  on  the  unthrift  of  the 
artist  meets  in  these  practices  absolute  refu¬ 
tation. 

Chief  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  career 
of  the  diligent  student  of  nature,  who  year  by 
year  strives  to  gain  new  and  higher  truths,  and 
who  thus  may  secure  for  himself  and  his  art 
continued  progression.  To  the  works  of  Newton, 
Daiddson,  AYhittaker,  and  Boyce,  we  naturally 
look  for  novelty  and  advance.  One  of  the  chief 
positions  has  properly  been  assigned  to  Air. 
Newton’s  deliberate  effort,  ‘  High  Bridge,  Glen 
Spean,  Inverness’  (203).  This  is  a  work  of 
close  study  and  high  elaboration:  every  leaf 
has  been  counted  and  then  transcribed;  the 
subject  too  is  passibly  well  brought  together, 
barring  the  foreground,  which  is  out  of  tone, 
and  in  detail  scattered  and  weak.  The  greens 
altogether  are  not  pictorially  understood ;  those 
which  are  kept  grey,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  shadowed  copse  on  the  right,  are  by  far  the 
most  agreeable. — Air.  Davidson  has  made  in 
‘The  Dollwydellan  YaUey’  (9)  a  drawing  of 
power,  well  managed  in  the  distribution  of 
successive  mountain  distances,  wildly  tossed 
like  drifting  waves.  The  conflict  between  detail 
and  general  effect  is  reconciled.  The  colour 
perhaps  might  be  improved  by  the  infusion  of 
more  grey.  —  Air.  Branwhite’s  ‘  Autumnal 
Evening’  (234)  is  in  the  artist’s  best  style, 
^^gorous  in  handling,  and  intense  in  harmony 


of  colour. — Mr.  E.  G-oodall  has  a  pretty  little 
drawing  in  the  ‘  Bay  of  Naples  ’  (262),  cheerful 
in  tone,  gently  modulated  in  colour,  and  alto- 
gether  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  Maze  of 
pigment  too  often  thought  essential  in  an  Italian 
scene. — Mr.  G.  Fripp,  though  long  conhrmed 
in  his  well-known  style,  to  his  praise  be  it  said, 
unlike  some  o£  the  veterans  in  the  gallery,  is 
stiU  a  humhle  watcher  and  waiter  upon  nature. 
‘Hay-making’  (100)  in  Berkshire,  and  ‘Eel 
Bucks’  (118)  on  the  Thames,  are  transparent  in 
colour,  luminous  in  atmosphere,  and  liquid  in 
water,  qualities  in  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  early  masters  of  the  art,  is  unrivalled. — Mr. 
Dodgson  sends  three  drawings  :  ‘  Crossing  the 
Brook’  (78)  is  a  little  green  in  the  foliage,  and 
would  he  better  for  more  indiMdual  character. 
—Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  possesses,  as  seen  in  his 
sketch  entitled  ‘  Durham  ’  (37),  a  pleasing 
mode  of  just  indicating  a  subject,  which  he  then 
leaves  vague  and  shadowy,  the  outlines  and 
details  remaining  matters  for  conjecture  as  in 
scenes  from  dreamland. — Mr.  Naftel’s  ‘Val 
d’ Aosta  ’  (94)  is  chaotic ;  the  artist  is  more  at 
home  in  a  watery  lane  of  Guernsey,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of ‘The  Fairies’  Haunt’  (159). 
Here  ferns,  brambles,  lichen,  and  an  under¬ 
growth  of  cobweb  foliage  are  made  into  a 
charming  picture. — The  works  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  have  deservedly  obtained  admirers,  and 
indeed  two  unpretending  dravdngs  in  particular 
— ‘The  Upper  Valley  of  the  Conway’  (19),  and 
‘  Camedd  David  ’  (28) — rank  among  the  most 
praiseworthy  studies  in  the  room.  They  are 
simply  true  to  nature  without  pretence  or  osten¬ 
tation  of  any  sort :  the  colour  is  transparent 
and  the  tone  tranquil.  Another  drawing  by 
this  artist,  ‘The  Valley  of  the  Lleddr’  (65), 
strikes  us  as  a  little  ragged  in  the  handling,  but 
we  are  not  unmindful  that  the  same  objection 
might  have  been  raised  to  the  execution  of  the 
late  David  Cox. — ‘  Llyn  Helsi’  (220)  is  the  best 
work  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  Jackson  for  many  a 
day.  The  effect  chosen  is  that  of  twilight, 
solemn  in  monotone  of  sentiment,  and  poetic 
in  tranquil  beauty.  We  fancy  the  artist  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  the  foreground  in  the 
effort  to  gain  force,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
not  to  break  the  general  repose.- — It  seems 
the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Boyce,  who  made 
his  entrance  into  the  gallery  last  year,  has 
employed  the  past  twelve  months  well.  His 
style  is  known  to  be  peculiar,  the  manner  he 
adopts  is  that  commonly  called  “  Pre-Kaphael- 
ite,”  and  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
landscape  school  which  bears  that  misplaced 
name.  Among  the  eight  works  contributed 
by  Mr.  Boyce  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
which  does  not  evince  thought  and  feeling, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  artist’s  patient  toil. 
Of  the  last  ‘S'irtue,  ‘The  Black  Gate  at  New¬ 
castle’  (96)  rises  as  a  witness.  This  quaint 
street  of  old  houses,  as  here  transcribed,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  character,  local  colour,  and  crumb¬ 
ling  texture.  Another  view  (128)  in  the  same 
town  shows  subtle  sense  of  colour.  Changing 
the  scene  to  Egypt,  may  be  noted  a  study 
(228)  made  on  the  spot  from  an  upper  window 
in  GHzeh,  remarkable  for  truth  when  least 
adorned.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
regret  that  Mr.  Boyce  should  systematically 
choose  subjects  having  nothing  in  them,  scenes 
which  are,  in  fact,  common-place  to  the  last 
de^ee :  such,  for  example,  as  that  ‘  Near 
Abinger  ’  (263),  which  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  marshy  field,  a  copse,  a  cow,  and  a  rook, 
thrown  together  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
position.  Certainly,  all  preconceived  notions 
as  to  the  poetry  of  nature  are  here  set  wholly 
at  nought.  Yet  we  believe  that  nothing  more 
delights  the  devouts  in  this  school  than  this 
utter  artlessness  in  treatment. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  noticed  Mr.  Bm- 
KET  Foster  among  the  painters  of  the  figure; 
but  the  fact  is  that  an  artist  of  this  lively  ver¬ 
satile  mood  is  never  out  of  place,  put  him  any¬ 
where,  or  everywhere.  ‘On  the  Beach,  of 
Hastings’  (12),  he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  sea, 
whereunto  do  congregate  fishermen  and  their 
families,  grouped  together  with  boats,  nets,  and 
other  seafaring  properties.  We  have  heard  it 
objected  that  tHs  and  other  scenes  are  a  little 
spotty.  Mr.  Foster  certainly  sacrifices  repose 
for  the  sake  of  vivacity  and  sparkle.--Sev0ral 
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drawings  by  Mr.  Andrews,  sometimes  on  shore  | 
and  sometimes  on  sea,  show  delicate  harmony  j 
in  colour.  —  The  pictures  by  the  brothers 
W.  Callow  and  John  Callow,  the  one  among 
quaint  old  towns,  the  other  upon  the  waters  of 
our  sea-girt  coast,  are  in  the  manner  usual  to 
these  artists. — ‘Hulks  on  the  Tamar’  (77),  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  make  a  tranquil  and  refined  com¬ 
position. — Mr.  Duncan,  however,  is  the  man 
whom  the  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters 
have  elected  Hgh-admiral.  Stormy^  ocean, 
evidently,  has  entrusted  Mm  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Duncan  makes  Ms  tempests  almost  too 
fearful,  and  Ms  shipwrecks  terrible  even  over 
much.  ‘The  Storm  at  Sea’  (24)  is  indeed  a 
tremendous  affair.  If  the  painter  do  not  take 
care  he  will  wreck,  not  only  vessels,  but  Ms  own 
reputation.  We  wish  we  had  either  space  or 
words  to  do  justice  to  the  lightning  and  the  roar 
of  Mr.  Duncan’s  crasMng  elements.  But  we 
must  close. — Mr.  Reid  paints  a  grand  interior, 
‘The  Choir  of  Toledo  Cathedral’  (86). — Mr. 
Bartholomew  has  a  brilliant  composition  of 
‘  Fruit.’  —  And  among  painters  of  cattle,  Mr. 
Britton  W illis  is  supreme.  His  ‘  Autumn  in 
the  Western  Highlands  ’  (142),  is  a  picture 
chosen  for  a  central  position,  because  its  force 
makes  a  fixed  focus  for  the  eye.  The  work  is 
undoubtedly  first-class.  Its  quality,  however, 
would  be  improved  by  mitigation  of  hot  colours. 
Identical  pigments  are  again  and  again  repeated 
in  cattle  and  landscape  alike,  a  besetting  sin 
against  wMch  artists  should  be  watchful  in  these 
days  of  flagrant  chromo-lithography. 

Altogether,  tMs  exMbition  shows  the  art  of 
water-colour  painting  in  a  state  of  steady  ad¬ 
vance.  If  there  be  a  want  of  any  one  triumph¬ 
ant  work,  the  art  as  an  art  remains  still  pro¬ 
gressive  and  transcendent.  Thus  the  advance 
of  the  English  school  grows  out  of  the  persistent 
study  of  nature.  Future  development  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  measured  by  the  discreet  application 
of  truths  now  universally  accepted. 


INSTITUTE 

OF 

PAINTEES  m  WATEE  COLOUES. 

THE  THIRTY-FIRST  EXHIBITION. 

The  New  Society,  like  the  Old,  is  this  year 
without  any  one  commanding  work.  Yet  the 
average  merit  of  the  drawings  is  good,  and  the 
ExMbition  certainly  looks  well.  The  several 
departments  of  figure,  landscape,  architectural, 
sea  and  flower  painting,  are  filled  by  artists 
already  known  upon  these  walls  by  successes 
acMeved  in  former  seasons.  On  entering  the 
room,  the  eye  at  once  recognises  the  clearly- 
defined  styles  of  Corbould,  Tidey,  Haghe,  and 
Jopling  among  the  painters  of  the  figure.  And 
in  landscape  the  works  of  Eowbotham,  E.  G. 
Warren,  Vacher,  Bennett,  and  Shalders,  give 
varied  attraction  to  the  gallery.  Without  further 
preface  we  will  proceed  to  pass  these  and  other 
the  products  of  the  year  under  detailed  reMew. 

Mr.  Corbould  contributes  three  pictures, 
whereof  two  are  in  the  artist’s  best  manner. 
‘  Launcelot’s  Departure  from  the  Castle  of 
Astolat’  (122),  is  a  work  intense  in  harmony 
of  colour,  and  HgMy  wrought  in  execution. 
The  figures  are  drawn  with  care,  and  every 
form  has  been  moulded  into  beauty.  It  is  worth 
while  to  approach  tHs  drawing  closely,  in  order 
to  learn  the  mode  of  its  manipulation.  The 
hatching  is  specially  v/orthy  of  note  ;  seldom 
have  we  found  lines  curved  with  so  much  dex¬ 
terity  and  precision  across  the  modulated  sur¬ 
faces  they  articulate  and  pronounce.  THs,  the 
special  execution  of  a  line  engraving,  we  have 
never  seen  carried  with  so  much  skill  into  the 
art  of  water-colour  painting.  ‘  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well’  (227),  by  the 
same  artist,  is  a  composition  of  showy  effect. 
The  figure  and  action  of  the  Saviour  have  thea¬ 
tric  command ;  the  woman  of  Samaria  is  cast 
upon  her  knees  in  Magdalen  passion.  The  exe¬ 
cution  is,  of  course,  masterly,  the  drawing  firm, 
the  draperies  are  broadly  cast,  and  the  surface 
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of  the  paper  is  not,  as  too  often  in  the  works  of 
this  artist,  loaded  with  opaque  colour.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  painter  has  not  thrown  into 
the  figures,  more  religious  feeling.  The  work 
is,  in  faet^  decorative  rather  than  devotional, 
and  has  little  of  the  chastened  spirit  pertaining 
to  Christian  art. — Mr.  Tidey,  who  last  year 
attempted,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  religious 
painter^  the  composition  of  a  triptych  on  the 
theme,  “  the  night  of  the  betrayal,”  not  meet¬ 
ing,  we  fear,  with  the  encouragement  he  hoped 
for,  hits  passed  from  Christian  art  to  the  art  of 
love  and  courtship.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
wMcIi  of  these  arts  is  the  best  understood  and 
most  widely  appreciated.  Mr.  Tidey  will  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  a  purchaser,  when  he 
illustrates  the  rapturous  lines  of  Byron — • , 

“  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean  treasure,  cast 
Like  a  licli  wreck — her  first  love  and  her  ast.” 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  mourn  over  Mr. 
Tidey’ s  secession  from  the  ranks  of  MghArt; 
and  moreover  we  tHiik  that  the  artist  possessed 
qualifications  for  the  treatment  of  sacred  and 
historic  subjects  wMch  will  serve  but  ill  for 
themes  of  a  naturalistic  bent.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  drawings  which  Mr.  Tidey  this  year 
exMbits,  it  remains  doubtful  whether  he  will 
acquire  the  vugour  and  the  truth  which  at  the 
present  time  are  deemed  essential  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  realistic  subjects.  However,  the  sen¬ 
timent  in  these  works  is  refined,  and  even  takes 
on  sugar  sweetness,  the  colour  is  delicate,  yet 
fevered  in  its  flush,  and  sickly  in  its  pallor. 
Mr.  Tidey  has  sensitive  intuitions  and  poetic 
aspirings,  which,  rare  among  Ms  contempo¬ 
raries,  will  preserve  to  Mm  a  speciality  exclu¬ 
sively  Ms  own.  The  sphere  tMs  painter  should 
strive  to  occupy  is  the  intermediate  'territory 
which  lies  between  the  two  worlds  known  as 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  Over  poetic  dreamland 
he  might  easily  reign  undisputed  monarch  of 
all  he  surveys. — Mr.  Bouvier  is  another  artist 
who  evidently  has  no  claims  to  robust  realism ; 
he  aims  at  a  pleasing  but  impossible  idealism. 
He  has  fallen  upon  an  agreeable  mannerism, 
wMch  suits  sufficiently  well  subjects  removed 
out  of  the  range  of  actual  life.  In  the  drawing, 
‘  II  Bacio  ’  (271),  the  artist  infuses  into  the  two 
figures,  a  mother  and  child,  Ms  accustomed 
Arcadian  refinement,  and  at  the  same  time 
evinces  Ms  habitual  contempt  for  the  accepted 
proportions  of  the  human  figure.  ‘Valeria’ 
(281),  a  lady  gracefully  posed  on  a  couch  of  classic 
form,  is  more  happily  concefred.  The  work 
will  not  bear  any  rigid  test ;  but  the  colour  is 
pleasing,  and  the  make  up  generally  agreeable. — 
What  can  Mr.  Warren,  the  president,  be  think¬ 
ing  of,  in  that  astounding  production,  ‘  The 
Rescued  Slave’  (76)?  Was  ever  seen  such  a 
prodigy  as  tMs  camel  ?  Camels  we  have  known 
and  ridden  in  the  desert  of  Cairo,  but  never  did 
we  behold  such  an  animal  as  this.  Why  does 
not  Mr.  Warren  consult  the  volume  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Elijah  Walton,  “  The  Camel : 
its  Anatomy,  Proportions,  and  Paces  ?”■ — Mr. 
Wehnert  has  not  got  as  good  a  result  as  we 
had  a  right-  to  expect  out  of  a  thoroughly  telling 
subject,  ‘  George  Fox  Preaching  in  a  Tavern 
at  Leicester’  (201).  We  do  not  accept  Mr. 
Wehnert’ s  reading  of  this  man’s  character — the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers.  George 
Fox  is  here  depicted  as  a  weak  fanatic,  and  the 
imbecility  planted  upon  Ms  countenance  is 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  strong  effect 
produced  by  Ms  words  upon  Ms  hearers.  The 
artist  has  given  to  the  assembled  company  varied 
and  appropriate  expression,  but  he  fails  to  carry 
out  the.  characters  he  indicates  with  circum¬ 
stantial  precision  and  consistency. — Near  to  the 
last  picture  hangs  a  showy  figure,  ‘  Ave  Maria  ’ 
(208),  painted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray. 
The  subject  appears  to  be  a  Roman  model, 
dressed  in  costume  for  the  studio.  To  enact 
the  character  required,  the  model  casts  her  eyes 
heavenwards.  TMs  is  a  cheap  receipt  for  making 
a  popular  picture. — Mr.  Absolon  has  a  well- 
trained  eye  for  composition ;  he  knows  precisely 
the  spot  whereon  to  plant  Ms  figures,  and  he 
tells  a  simple  tale  in  cheerful  accents.  The 
mere  nmnher  of  the  pictures  wMch  tHs  artist 
paints,  however,  must  preclude  the  possibility 
of  bestowing  much  thought  on  each.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  for  a  man  when  he  can  manage  to  pro¬ 
duce  even,  one  great  work  in  the  year  which 
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may  advance  his  reputation.  Fame  thus  sus¬ 
tained  may  then  be  multiplied  into  as  many 
minor  works  as  there  remain  in  the  year  days 
of  leisiu-e.  The  one  great  effort  will  raise  sub¬ 
ordinate  products  towards  its  own  level.  Mr. 
Absolon  has  no  such  great  effort,  and  this  must 
be  counted  his  misfortune.  Among  the  eleven 
pictures  of  this  artist,  each  in  its  way  winning, 
may  be  noted  ‘  Our  Wedding  Tour  over  Lake 
and  Mountain’  (319),  two  pleasing  subjects  of 
balanced  composition  bound  together  in  one 
frame.  —  Mr.  Weigall’s  ‘  Tete-a-tete  inter¬ 
rupted’  (100),  is  a  commonplace  subject,  scarcely 
redeemed  hj'  the  treatment  it  receives.  This 
class  of  picture  requires  a  studied  precision,  not 
foimd  either  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  or  in 
the  disposition  of  the  details. — Mr.  Chap.les 
Cattermole,  on  his  entrance  into  the  gallerj' 
last  year,  showed  cleverness  which  gave  un¬ 
doubted  promise.  His  defects  we  then  pointed 
out.  TTie  lapse  of  another  year  does  not  find 
the  dangers  diminished  which  then  beset  the 
artist.  In  the  drawing,  ‘  A  Desperate  De¬ 
fence’  (12),  Mr.  Cattermole  manifests,  as  he  did 
a  year  ago,  ready  invention  and  a  happy  faculty 
of  composition  ;  he  puts  his  subject  together 
with  point  and  purpose  ;  his  figures  have  action, 
his  incidents  are  dramatic.  But  the  artist  must 
not  stop  here,  otherwise  he  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  subordinate  instead  of  a  first-rate 
position  in  his  profession.  Ere  it  be  too  late, 
he  should  put  himself  under  severe  training. 
He  must  master  the  proportions  of  the  figure, 
both  in  action  and  in  repose ;  he  must  study 
drapery,  as  modulated  by  the  forms  which  lie 
beneath  it.  Mr.  Cattermole  is  really  in  the 
possession  of  so  much  ability,  that  it  seems 
a  pity  he  should  not  give  himself  the  best 
pos.sible  chance. — The  six  drawings  by  Mr. 
JoPLixG  are  unequal;  that  bearing  the  title 
‘Three  Friends’  (109),  though  not  comparable 
to  ‘  Fluffy  ’  of  last  year,  is  decidedly  the  best. 
This  work,  which  is  primarily  a  composition  of 
colour,  glows  with  the  intensity  of  a  missal 
painting.  The  golden  hair  of  the  lady  is  set 
beside  a  lustrous  couch,  itself  a  field  of  gold, 
iigainst  which  a  green  parrot  glows  as  an  eme¬ 
rald.  The  cool  ])urple  of  the  lady’s  dress  serves 
as  a  foil.  Mr.  Jopling, -as  a  colourist,  has  few, 
if  indeed  any,  rivals,  either  in  this  or  the  older 
society. — Mr.  C.  Green,  whose  drawings  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  commending  last  year,  on 
the  artist’s  first  appearance  upon  these  walls, 
has  justified  the  favourable  opinion  then  ex¬ 
pressed.  ‘Grandfather’s  Birthday’  (33)  is  a 
well-studied  work.  The  story  is  nicely  told. 
The  characters,  however,  are  too  much  made  up 
of  the  lay  figure ;  it  were  better  that  draperies 
should  be  sujjported  by  bodies  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  The  upholstery  and  cabinet 
work  within  the  frame  are  capital,  and  the 
drawing  altogether  is  highly  to  be  esteemed. — 
It  were  difficult  to  commend  too  highly  a  little 
study,  ‘The  Bird’s  Nest’  (328),  by  Miss  Emily 
Farmer.  An  innocent  little  child,  simply  clad, 
rejoices  over  her  prize,  a  bird’s  nest ;  such  is 
the  unpretending  subject,  which  Miss  Farmer 
has  painted  to  perfection.  —Mr.  Luson  Thomas, 
known  as  a  skilled  draughtsman  on  wood,  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  Society 
whieh  lias  recently  elected  him  Associate. 
‘Homeward  Bound,  Boulogne  Sands’  (-59),  is 
a  dniwing  of  much  truth  and  character.  The 
women  who  are  seen  trudging  along  under  their 
heavy  burden  of  nets  and  fishermen’s  gear,  are 
capital  studies  wrought  into  a  thoroughly  artistic 
picture.  Another  newly-elected  Associate  who 
makes  a  succesHful  (hhut^  is  Mr.  AV’’.  Lucas. 
‘  Uu.'itic  t  'ourtship’  (8.a)  is  a  jiicture  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  promise ;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
master  who  knows  well  what  he  is  about. 

'I'hcre  are  land.scapes  in  this  room  which  make 
a  great  show,  tin  enti-ring  at  the  door  the  eye 
is  at  once  caught  by  one  of  Air.  Bowhotiiam’s 
rajituroiis  revertes,  ‘  I,;i  f’ava  near  Naples’ 
(309),  a  drawing  delicious  in  harmony  of  colour, 
a  jianonima  jiib-hed  in  the  highest  key  of  Italian 
r'lmanec.  'fhe  poi  tic,  but  not  eminently  truth¬ 
ful,  -‘  vie,  to  which  Air.  Itowbotham  surrenders 
himi-i  lf,  i;.  a  little  going  out  of  date. — Attention 
is  likewise  at  once  attracted  to  an  equally  effec¬ 
tive  and  certainly  a  more  scrupulously  exard 
drawing,  ‘The 'bombs  of  the  Alamelooks’  (10), 
in  the  di  -•rt  of  Cairo,  as  sketched  by  Air. 


Charles  Vacher.  AVe  have  ourselves  sketched 
on  this  very  ground,  and  can  from  personal 
knowledge  attest  the  success  of  Mr.  Vacher’ s 
delineation.  These  Saracenic  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets,  now  ruined,  scattered  over  the  arid  desert 
plain,  which  is  canopied  by  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
peopled  by  the  picturesque  Arab  and  his  atten¬ 
dant  camel,  constitute  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  scenes  the  traveller  can  visit,  or  the 
artist  portray.  The  success  of  Mr.  Vacher’ s 
delineation  is  a  little  marred  by  want  of  accu¬ 
rate  drawing  in  the  galleries  of  the  minaret, 
which  rises  as  a  principal  object  against  the 
light  and  cloudless  sky. — ‘  Tiberias  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  ’  (223),  rendered  by  Mr.  Telbin,  the 
weU-known  scene-painter,  brilliant  to  the  last 
degree,  is  a  landscape  which  indulges  in  excess 
of  contrast  between  the  gold  in  the  lights,  and 
the  cobalt  blue  in  the  shadows. — Air.  Aaron 
Penley  practises  a  showy  style,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  careful  products  as  ‘AVastwater’ 
(172),  he  reduces,  by  studied  detail,  down  to 
nature’s  level. — Mr.  Leitgh,  in  his  romance  at 
‘Borgetto  on  the  Lago  de  Garda’  (214),  also 
gives  way  to  the  seductions  of  a  showy  manner. 
'The  subject  is  effective,  its  putting  together  has 
studied  balance,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  warmth 
which  only  wants  mitigating  greys  to  render 
the  intensity  unobjectionable. — AVe  are  not  of 
the  number  who  think  Mr.  AVilliam  Bennett 
has  improved  his  position  by  the  change  made 
from  picturesque  to  poetic  landscape.  There 
was  about  his  studies  in  AVindsor  Forest  a  truth 
and  a  vugour,  which  his  large  and  ambitious 
efforts  lack.  ‘  Eichmond  Hill  ’  (277)  is  a  famed 
scene,  painted  in  this  artist’s  latest  manner. 
Such  a  subject,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  wide 
expanse  of  woodland,  which  stretches  far  into 
the  distant  horizon,  is  bound  to  be  impressive. 
This  drawing,  however,  owes  more  to  the  scene 
than  to  the  artist ;  specially  would  we  point  out 
a  deficiency  of  individual  study  and  character 
in  the  trees. — The  landscapes  of  Air.  Reed 
always  possess  power ;  and  the  scenes  he 
chooses — generally  a  mountain  valley  in  the 
midst  of  a  theatre  of  congregating  hills — have 
a  majesty  quite  imposing.  His  picture  of  the 
year,  ‘The  Conway  Valley’  (29),  is  marked  by 
usual  qualities ;  the  mountains  are  roundly 
modelled  and  firmly  planted ;  the  execution  is 
manly,  the  colour  rich — perhaps,  indeed,  a  little 
too  positive. — Air.  AI‘Kewan,  in  ‘  The  A’alley 
of  Desolation’  (156),  has  portrayed  the  gnarled 
trunks  of  old  and  stricken  trees  with  naturalistic 
vigour. — The  feat  and  triumph  of  the  Gallery 
has  been  achieved  bj^  Air.  E.  G.  AVarren,  in  a 
study,  the  monument  of  untiring  toil.  ‘The 
First  Notes  of  the  Cuckoo’  (70)  is  a  most  ela¬ 
borate  performance,  and  cannot  but  be  accepted 
with  reverence,  not  unmingled,  possibly,  with 
some  regret.  The  labour  here  expended  defies 
power  of  estimate.  The  detail  is  countless.  The 
number  of  primroses,  blue  bells,  buttercups, 
and  ferns  exceeds  calculation.  Nevertheless, 
the  freedom  of  nature’s  growth  unrestrained  is 
missed,  the  vitality  of  the  vegetable  world  is 
wanted.  The  general  effect  is,  perhaps,  less 
scattered  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
flooding  light  in  the  skj^  and  on  the  landscape, 
and  the  sparkling  colour  on  the  fields,  which 
shine  like  a  tapestry  of  flowers,  bring  to  the  eye 
exquisite  jo}^ — The  drawings  of  Air.  Hine  are 
pleasant ;  those  by  Air.  Mole  careful ;  Air. 
Harrison  AVeir’s  studies  of  birds  and  animals 
are  accurate  ;  Air.  Boys’  transcript  of  the  well- 
known  apse  of  ‘St.  Peter’s  Church,  Caen’  (169) 
is  given  with  effect.  Air.  Louis  Hague’s  vast 
drawing,  the  oft-])ainted  interior  of  ‘  St.  Peter’s, 
Rome’  (251),  lacks  vigour  and  grandeur.  The 
hest  architectural  works  of  the  year  arc  con¬ 
tributed  by  Air.  Skinner  PiiouTCand  reserving 
one  word  for  the  animal  creation,  wc  need 
scarcely  say  that  sheep  flocks  are  folded  and 
driven  to  field  by  Air.  Shalders  with  a  truth 
and  a  beauty  whieh  find  no  rivals. 

AVe  have  passed  over  some  Alembcrs  .and 
Associates  in  silence.  Every  society  will  include 
1  a  certain  number  of  artists — the  fewer  the  better 
— who  have  mercantile  interests  to  make  rather 
than  professional  honour  to  bestow.  Gn  the 
*  whole,  wo  think  that  the  New  Society  with 
[  gathering  years  grows  in  wisdom,  and  that  age 
has  enjoyed  the  jirivilege  of  renewed  youth. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  ot  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  institution  was  held  on  the  25th 
of  April,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  report  of  the  council,  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  for  presenting  to  the 
honorary  secretaries.  Air.  George  Godwin 
F.R.S.,  and  Air.  Lewis  Pocock,  F.S.A.,  the 
testimonials  which  have  for  some  time  past 
been  preparing  for  them  by  public  subscription. 
Mr.  Charles  Hill  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
meeting,  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  the 
president  of  the  society.  Lord  Alonteagle. 

Some  idea  of  the  effects  which  the  Art-Union 
of  London  has  had  upon  Art  and  artists  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  last  report 
of  the  council.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
Society,  it  has  expended  £324,000  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pictures  and  the  production  of  works  of 
Art ;  these  latter  including  35  large  engravings, 
15  v’-olumes  of  illustrative  outlines,  etchings, 
and  wood-engravings,  16  bronzes,  12  statues 
and  statuettes,  besides  figures  and  vases  in 
metal,  and  medals.  No  insignificant  number  of 
all  these  various  works  have  been  circidated  in 
America  and  other  colonies,  and  sometimes  in 
European  continental  states,  thus  circulating 
British  Art  over  the  civilised  world. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  year  1864-5 
amounted  to  £11,743,  a  smaller  sum  than  they 
have  reached  in  the  last  few  years :  such  fluc¬ 
tuations  must  necessarily  occur  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  and  every  attraction.  The  amount  set 
apart  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  which  the 
prizeholders  may  select  from  the  public  galleries 
open  at  the  present  time,  included  1  work  of  the 
value  of  £200,  2  of  £150,  3  of  £100,  5  of  £75, 
5  of  £60,  50  of  £50,  10  of  £40,  8  of  £30,  18  of 
£25,  16  of  £20,  20  of  £15,  and  20  of  £20  each. 
To  these  were  added  100  ‘Psyche’  v^ases,  100 
porcelain  busts  of  the  Prince  of  AV^ales,  from 
the  original  by  Alorton  Edwards ;  75  statuettes, 
in  porcelain,  from  J.  Durham’s  group  ‘  Go  to 
Sleep,’  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1864;  200  chromo-lithographs  of  ‘Young 
England  ;  ’  200  chromo-lithographs  of  ‘  WM 
Roses,’  and  150  vmlumes  of  etchings  by  R. 
Brandard. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  adverted  to  the  thousands  of  good  works 
of  Art  distributed  through  the  agency  of  this 
society  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and  argued  from  this  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  benefits  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  fact  in  improving  the  taste  of 
the  public.  Air.  S.  C.  Hall  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  remarks  contrasted  the  present 
lovm  of  Art  and  the  larger  amount  of  sale  for 
British  pictures  now  existing  in  comparison  with 
what  was  expended  thirty  years  ago. 

Professor  BeU  prefaced  the  presentation  of 
the  testimonials  to  the  honorary  secretaries  with 
a  few  complimentary  observations  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  these  gentlemen  had  rendered  the  society, 
which  unquestionably  owes  its  long-continued 
success  to  the  zeal  and  ability  they  have  always 
shown  in  advancing  its  interests.  AVithout  such 
efficient  aid  as  they  have  givmn  it  is  vmry  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  Art-Union  of  London 
would  not  long  since  have  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  instead  of  being,  what  it  is,  a  well- 
rooted  and  flourishing  institution  sending  forth 
its  branches  far  and  wide.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  first  annual  subscription  list  was 
below  the  sum  of  £500,  and  when  this  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  large  aggregate  of  funds  re¬ 
ceived  and  disbursed  since,  it  must  be  quite 
evident  how  much  time  and  energy  must  have 
been  devmted  to  the  working  of  the  society  in 
order  to  produce  such  results.  The  testimonials 
consisted  of  a  group  in  silver,  executed  by 
Alessrs.  .Elkington,  from  a  design  by  W.  F. 
Woodington,  representing  “  Wisdom  Encourag¬ 
ing  Genius,”  with  four  appropriate  tazzas. 

The  fortunate  winners  of  the  principal  prizes 
are : — ^W.  H.  Webb,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
£200  ;  W.  S.  Macmahon,  2nd  Life  Guards,  and 
Aliss  F.  Jonkinson,  of  Blackpool,  £150;  John 
Hatton,  of  Thirsk,  George  Holdfast,  of  Dorset 
Place,  Clapham  Road,  and  George  Dodd,  of 
Basingstoke,  £100. 
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THE  CESTUS  OF  AOLAIA. 

Chattee.  V. 

The  work  I  have  to  do  in  this  paper  ought, 
rightly,  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  appendix  to  the  last  chapter  ;  for  it  is 
no  link  of  the  cestus  of  Aglaia  we  have  to 
examine,  but  one  of  the  crests  of  canine 
passion  in  the  cestus  of  Scylla.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  gii’dle  of  the  Orace  cannot  be 
discerned  in  the  full  brightness  of  it,  but  by 
comparing  it  with  the  dark  torment  of  that 
other ;  and  (in  what  place  or  form  matters 
little)  the  work  has  to  be  done. 

“  Eembrandt  Van  Ehyn” — it  is  said,  in 
the  last  edition  of  a  very  valuable  work  *  (for 
which,  nevertheless,  I  could  wish  that 
greater  hghtness  in  the  hand  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  publication  of  its  information 
in  one  volume,  and  its  criticism  in  another) 
— was  ‘  ‘  the  most  attractive  and  original  of 
painters.”  It  may  be  so ;  but  there  are 
attractions,  and  attractions.  The  sun  at¬ 
tracts  the  planets — and  a  candle,  night- 
moths  ;  the  one  with  perhaps  somewhat  of 
benefit  to  the  planets ; — but  with  what 
benefit  the  other  to  the  moths,  one  would 
be  glad  to  learn  from  those  desert  flies,  of 
whom,  one  company  having  extinguished 
Mr.  Kinglake’s  candle  with  their  bodies,  the 
remainder,  ‘  ‘  who  had  failed  in  obtaining 
this  inartyi’dom,  became  suddenly  serious, 
and  clung  despondingly  to  the  canvas.” 

Also,  there  are  originalities,  and  origin¬ 
alities.  To  invent  a  new  thing,  which  is 
also  a  precious  thing ;  to  be  struck  by  a 
divinely-guided  Eod,  and  become  a  sudden 
formtain  of  life  to  thirsty  multitudes — this 
is  enviable.  But  to  be  distinct  of  men  in 
an  original  Sin ;  elect  for  the  initial  letter 
of  a  Lie  ;  the  first  apparent  spot  of  an  un¬ 
known  plague;  a  Eoot  of  bitterness,  and 
the  first-bom  worm  of  a  company,  studjung 
an  original  De-Composition, — this  is  perhaps 
not  so  enviable.  And  if  we  think  of  it, 
most  human  originality  is  apt  to  be  of  that 
kind.  Goodness  is  one,  and  immortal ;  it 
may  be  received  and  communicated — not 
originated  :  but  Evil  is  various  and  recur¬ 
rent,  and  may  be  misbegotten  in  endlessly 
surprising  ways. 

But,  that  we  may  know  better  in  what 
this  originality  consists,  we  find  that  our 
author,  after  expatiating  on  the  vast  area 
of  the  Pantheon,  “illuminated  solely  by 
the  small  circular  opening  in  the  dome 
above,”  and  on  other  similar  conditions  of 
luminous  contraction,  tells  us  that  ‘  ‘  to  Eem¬ 
brandt  belongs  the  glory  of  having  first  em¬ 
bodied  in  Art,  and  perpetuated,  these  rare 
and  beautiful  effects  of  natui’e.”  Such 
effects  are  indeed  rare  in  nature  ;  but  they 
are  not  rare,  absolutely.  The  sky,  with 
the  sun  in  it,  does  not  usually  give  the 
impression  of  being  dimly  lighted  through 
a  circular  hole;  but  you  may  observe  a 
very  similar  effect  any  day  in  your  coal- 
cellar.  The  light  is  not  Eembrandtesque 
on  the  current,  or  banks,  of  a  river ;  but  it 
is  on  those  of  a  drain.  Colour  is  not  Eem¬ 
brandtesque,  usually,  in  a  clean  house ;  but 
is  presently  obtainable  of  that  quality  in  a 
dirty  one.  And  without  denying  the  plea¬ 
santness  of  the  mode  of  progression  which 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  perhaps  too  enthusiastically, 
describes  as  attainable  in  a  background  of 
Eembrandt’ s — ‘  ‘  You  stagger  from  one  abyss 
of  obscurity  to  another”— I  cannot  feel  it 
an  entirely  glorious  speciality  to  be  dis- 

*  Womum’s  “Epochs  of  Painting.”  I  have  continual 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  my  friend  on  these  matters  of 
critical  question ;  but  I  have  deep  respect  for  lus  earnest 
and  patient  research,  and  we  remain  friends — on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  I  am  to  learn  much  from  him,  and  he  (tliough 
it  may  be  questionable  whose  fault  that  is)  nothing  from 
me. 


tinguished,  as  Eembrandt  was,  from  other 
gi’cat  painters,  chiefly  by  the  liveliness  of 
his  darkness,  and  the  dullness  of  his  light. 
Glorious,  or  inglorious,  the  speciality  itself 
is  easily  and  accurately  definable.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  best  painters  to  paint  the  noblest 
things  they  can  see  by  sunlight.  It  was 
the  aim  of  Eembrandt  to  paint  the  foulest 
things  he  could  see — by  rushlight. 

By  rushlight,  observe ;  material  and 
spiritual.  As  the  sun  for  the  outer  world ; 
so  in  the  inner  world  of  man,  that  which 
“  epevva  rapilia  KoiXiag”* — “the  candle  of 
God,  searching  the  inmost  parts.”  If  that 
light  within  become  but  a  more  active  kind 
of  darkness ; — if,  abdicating  the  measuring 
reed  of  modesty  for  sceptre,  and  ceasing  to 
measure  with  it,  we  dip  it  in  such  unctuous 
and  inflammable  refuse  as  we  can  find,  and 
make  our  soul’s  light  into  a  talloiu  candle, 
and  thenceforward  take  our  guttering, 
sputtering,  ill-smelling  illumination  about 
with  us,  holding  it  out  in  fetid  fingers — ■ 
encumbered  with  its  lurid  warmth  of  fun¬ 
gous  wick,  and  drip  of  stalactitic  grease — 
that  we  may  see,  when  another  man  wordd 
have  seen,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  flight 
of  a  divine  Virgin — only  the  lamp -light 
upon  the  hair  of  a  costermonger’s  ass ; — that, 
having  to  paint  the  good  Samaritan,  w^e 
may  see  only  in  distance  the  back  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  in  nearness  the  back 
of  the  good  Samaritan’s  dog; — that  having 
to  paint  the  Annunciation  to  the  Shei^herds, 
we  may  turn  the  annormcement  of  peace 
to  men,  into  an  announcement  of  mere 
panic  to  beasts ;  and,  in  an  unsightly  fire¬ 
work  of  unsightlier  angels,  see,  as  we  see 
always,  the  feet  instead  of  the  head,  and 
the  shame  instead  of  the  honoru’; — and 
finally  concentrate  and  rest  the  sum  of  our 
fame,  as  Titian  on  the  Assumption  of  a 
spirit,  so  we  on  the  dissection  of  a  carcase, 
— perhaps  by  such  fatuous  fire,  the  less  we 
walk,  and  by  such  phosphoric  glow,  the 
less  we  shine,  the  better  it  may  be  for  us, 
and  for  all  who  would  follow  us. 

Do  not  think  I  deny  the  greatness  of 
Eembrandt.  In  mere  technical  power  (none 
of  his  eulogists  know  that  power  better  than 
I,  nor  declare  it  in  more  distinct  terms)  he 
might,  if  he  had  been  educated  in  a  true 
school,  have  taken  rank  with  the  Venetians 
themselves.  But  that  type  of  distinction 
between  Titian’s  Assumption,  and  Eem- 
brandt’s  Dissection,  will  represent  for  you 
with  sufficient  significance  the  manner  of 
choice  in  all  their  work ;  only  it  should 
be  associated  with  another  characteristic 
example  of  the  same  opposition  (which  I 
have  dwelt  upon  elsewhere)  between  Ve¬ 
ronese  and  Eembrandt,  in  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  domestic  life.  Eembrandt’s  picture, 
at  Dresden,  of  himself,  with  his  wife  sit¬ 
ting  on  his  knee,  a  roasted  peacock  on 
the  table,  and  a  glass  of  champagne  in 
his  hand,  is  the  best  work  I  know  of  aU 
he  has  left;  and  it  marks  his  speciality 
with  entire  decision.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
dim  candlelight ;  and  the  choice  of  the 
sensual  passions  as  the  things  specially  and 
for  ever  to  be  described  and  immortalised 
out  of  his  own  private  life  and  love,  is 
exactly  that  “  painting  the  foulest  thing  by 
rushlight  ”  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the 
enduring  pui-pose  of  his  mind.  And  you  will 
find  this  hold  in  aU  minor  treatment ;  and 
that  to  the  uttermost :  for  as  by  your  broken 
rushEght  you  see  little,  and  only  corners  and 
points  of  things,  and  those  very  corners  and 
IDoints  iU  and  distortedly ;  so,  although 
Eembrandt  knows  the  human  face  and 
hand,  and  never  fails  in  these,  when  they 
are  ugly,  and  he  chooses  to  take  pains  with 


*  Prov.  xix.  27. 


them,  he  knows  nothing  else :  the  more  pains 
he  takes  with  even  familiar  animals,  the 
worse  they  a^’e  (witness  the  horse  in  that  plate 
of  the  good  Samaritan),  and  any  attempts  to 
finish  the  first  scribbled  energy  of  his  ima¬ 
ginary  lions  and  tigers,  end  always  only  in 
the  loss  of  the  fiendish  power  and  rage  which 
were  all  he  could  conceive  in  an  animal. 

His  landscape,  and  foreground  vegetation, 
I  mean  afterwards  to  examine  in  compari¬ 
son  with  Dui’er’s  ;  but  the  real  calibre  and 
nature  of  the  man  are  best  to  be  understood 
by  comparing  the  puny,  ill-drawn,  terror¬ 
less,  helpless,  beggarly  skeleton  in  his 
‘  Youth  Sui’prised  by  Death,’  with  the  figure 
behind  the  tree  in  Durer’s  plate  (though  it 
is  quite  one  of  Durer’s  feeblest)  of  the  same 
subject.  Absolutely  ignorant  of  all  natui'al 
phenomena  and  law ;  absolutely  careless 
of  all  lovely  living  form,  or  growth,  or 
structure;  able  only  to  render  with  some 
approach  to  veracity,  what  alone  he  had 
looked  at  with  some  approach  to  attention, 
— the  pawnbroker’s  festering  heaps  of  old 
clothes,  and  caps,  and  shoes — Eembrandt’s 
execution  is  one  grand  evasion,  and  his 
temper  the  grim  contempt  of  a  strong  and 
sullen  animal  in  its  defiled  den,  for  the 
humanity  with  w'hich  it  is  at  war,  for  the 
flowers  which  it  tramples,  and  the  light 
which  it  fears. 

Again,  do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  when 
I  call  his  execution  evasive,  I  ignore  the 
difference  between  his  touch,  on  brow  or 
lip,  and  a  common  workman’s ;  but  the 
whole  school  of  etching  which  he  founded, 
(and  of  painting,  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
Venetian  work)  is  inherently  loose  and 
experimental.  Etching  is  the  very  refuge 
and  mask  of  sentimental  uncertainty,  and 
of  vigorous  ignorance.  If  you  know  any¬ 
thing  clearly,  and  have  a  firm  hand,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  draw  it  clearly ;  you  will 
not  care  to  hide  it  among  scratches  and 
burrs.  And  herein  is  the  first  grand  dis¬ 
tinction  between  etching  and  engraving — 
that  in  the  etching  needle  you  have  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  a  wanton 
speed.  There  is,  however,  no  real  necessity 
for  such  a  distinction ;  an  etched  line  may 
have  been  just  as  steadily  drawn,  and 
seriously  meant,  as  an  engraved  one  ;  and 
for  the  moment,  waiving  consideration  of 
this  distinction,  and  oj^posing  Eembrandt’s 
work,  considered  merely  as  work  of  the 
black  line,  to  Holbein’s  and  Dui’er’s,  as 
work  of  the  black  line,  I  assert  Eem¬ 
brandt’s  to  be  inherently  evasive.  You  can¬ 
not  unite  his  manner  with  theirs ; — choice 
between  them  is  sternly  put  to  you,  when 
first  you  touch  the  steel.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  have  to  engrave,  or  etch,  or 
draw  with  pen  and  ink,  a  single  head,  and 
that  the  head  is  to  be  approximately  half 
an  inch  in  height,  more  or  less  (there  is 
a  reason^  for  assigning  this  condition  re¬ 
specting  size,  winch  we  wiU  examine  in 
due  time) :  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
do  it  in  one  of  two  ways.  You  may  lay 
down  some  twenty  or  thirty  entirely  firm 
and  visible  lines,  of  which  every  one  shall 
be  absolutely  right,  and  do  the  utmost  a 
line  can  do.  By  their  curvatui’e  they  shall 
render  contour ;  by  their  thickness,  shade  ; 
by  their  place  and  form,  every  truth  of 
expression,  and  every  condition  of  design. 
The  head  of  the  soldier  drawing  his  sword, 
in  Dui’er’s  ‘  Cannon,’  is  about  half  an  inch 
high,  supposing  the  brow  to  be  seen.  The 
chin  is  drawn  with  thi’ee  lines,  the  lower 
lip  with  two,  the  upper,  including  the 
shadow  from  the  nose,  with  five.  Three 
separate  the  cheek  from  the  chin,  giving 
the  principal  points  of  character.  Six  lines 
draw  the  cheek,  and  its  incised  traces  of 
care ;  four  are  given  to  each  of  the  eyes ; 


one,  ■svith.  the  outline,  to  the  nose ;  three  to 
the  fro'mi  of  the  forehead.  Kone  of  these 
touches  could  anywhere  he  altered — none 
removed,  without  instantly  visible  harm ; 
and  their  result  is  a  head  as  perfect  in  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  portrait  by  Eeynolds. 

You  may  either  do  this — which,  if  you 
can,  it  will  generally  be  very  advisable  to 
do — or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  cover 
the  face  with  innumerable  scratches,  and  let 
your  hand  play  with  wanton  freedom,  until 
the  graceful  scrabble  concentrates  itself 
into  shade.  You  may  soften — efface — re¬ 
touch —  rebite — dot,  and  hatch,  and  re¬ 
define.  If  you  are  a  great  master,  you  will 
soon  get  your  character,  and  probably 
keep  it  (Eembrandt  often  gets  it  at  first, 
nearly  as  securely  as  Durer) ;  but  the  de¬ 
sign  of  it  will  be  necessarily  seen  through 
loose  work,  and  modified  by  accident  (as 
you  think)  fortunate.  The  accidents  which 
occur’  to  a  practised  hand  are  always  at 
first  pleasing — the  details  which  can  be 
hinted,  however  falsely,  through  the  gather¬ 
ing  mystery,  are  always  seducing.  You 
will  find  yoru’self  gradually  dwelling  more 
and  more  on  little  meannesses  of  form  and 
textui’e,  and  lustres  of  sm-face :  on  cracks 
of  skin,  and  films  of  fur  and  plume.  You 
vill  lose  youi’  way,  and  then  see  two  ways, 
and  then  many  ways,  and  try  to  walk  a 
little  distance  on  all  of  them  in  turn,  and 
so,  back  again.  You  will  find  yourself 
thinking  of  colours,  and  vexed  because  you 
cannot  imitate  them  ;  next,  struggling  to 
render  distances  by  indecision,  which  you 
cannot  by  tone.  Presently  you  will  be  con¬ 
tending  with  finished  pictui’es ;  labouring 
at  the  etching,  as  if  it  were  a  painting.  You 
wiU  leave  off,  after  a  whole  day’s  work  (after 
many  days’  work  if  you  choose  to  give 
them),  still  unsatisfied.  For  final  result — ■ 
if  you  are  as  gi-eat  as  Eembrandt — you  will 
have  most  likely  a  heavj^  black,  cloudy 
stain,  with  less  character  in  it  than  the 
first  ten  lines  had.  If  you  are  not  as  great 
as  Eembrandt,  you  will  have  a  stain  by  no 
means  cloudy ;  but  sandy  and  broken, — 
instead  of  a  face,  a  speckled  phantom  of  a 
face,  patched,  blotched,  discomfited  in  every 
texture  and  foi-m — ugly,  assuredly ;  dull, 
probably ;  an  unmanageable  and  manifold 
failure  iU  concealed  by  momentary,  acci¬ 
dental,  undelightfiil,  ignoble  success. 

Undelightful ;  note  this  especially,  for  it 
is  the  peerdiar  character  of  etching  that  it 
cannot  render  beauty.  You  may  hatch  and 
scratch  your  way  to  picturesqueness  or  to 
defoiinity — never  to  beauty.  You  can  etch 
an  old  woman,  or  an  ill-conditioned  fellow. 
l>ut  you  cannot  etch  a  girl — nor,  unless  in 
his  old  age,  or  with  very  partial  rendering 
of  him,  a  gentleman. 

And  thus,  as  farther  belonging  to,  and 
partly  causative  of,  their  choice  of  means, 
there  is  alwa5’s  a  tendency  in  etchers  to 
fa-sten  on  Tiiilovely  objects ;  and  the  whole 
sehemo  of  modem  raj)id  work  of  this  kind 
is  connected  with  a  peculiar  gloom  which 
results  from  the  confinement  of  men, 
partially  informrsl,  and  wholly  untrained,  in 
the  midst  of  foul  and  vicious  cities.  A 
sensitive  and  imaginative  youth,  early 
driven  to  get  his  living  by  his  art,  has  to 
lodge,  wo  will  say,  somewhere  in  the  by¬ 
streets  of  Paris,  and  is  loft  there,  tutorloss, 
to  hi;,  own  devices.  Sujqio.so  him  also 
vicliius  or  reckless,  and  there  need  bo  no 
talk  of  his  work  farther  ;  ho  ■null  certainly 
d-;  nothing  in  a  I)ureresf|uo  manner.  Put 
suppose  him  sclf-denjung,  virtuous,  full  of 
guft  and  ytower — what  arc  the  elements  of 
lirtng  study  within  his  reach  t  All  supremo 
b<;auty  is  confined  to  the  higher  salons. 
There  are  pretty  faces  in  the  streets,  but  no 
siatclincas  nor  splendour  of  humanity; 


all  pathos  and  grandeur  is  in  suffering ;  no 
purity  of  nature  is  accessible,  but  only 
a  terrible  picturesqueness,  mixed  with 
ghastly,  with  ludicrous,  with  base  con¬ 
comitants.  Huge  walls  and  roofs,  dark 
on  the  sunset  sky,  but  plastered  with  ad¬ 
vertisement  bnis,  monstrous-figured,  seen 
farther  than  ever  Parthenon  shaft,  or  spire 
of  Sainte  Ohapelle.  Interminable  lines 
of  massy  streets,  wearisome  with  repe¬ 
tition  of  commonest  design,  and  degraded 
by  them  gilded  shops,  wide-fuming,  flaunt¬ 
ing,  glittering,  with  apparatus  of  eating  or 
of  dress.  Splendour  of  palace-flank  and 
goodly  quay,  insulted  by  floating  cumber  of 
barge  and  bath,  trivial,  grotesque,  indecent, 
as  cleansing  vessels  in  a  royal  reception 
room.  Solemn  avenues  of  blossomed  trees, 
shading  puppet-show  and  baby-play ;  glades 
of  wild-wood,  long  withdrawn,  pru’ple  with 
faded  shadows  of  blood ;  sweet  windings 
and  reaches  of  river  far  among  the  brown 
vines  and  white  orchards,  checked  here  by 
the  lie  Notre  Dame,  to  receive  their  nightly 
sacrifice,  and  after  playing  with  it  among 
their  eddies,  to  give  it  up  again,  in  those 
quiet  shapes  that  lie  on  the  sloped  slate 
tables  of  the  square  built  Temple  of  the 
Death-Sibyl,  who  presides  here  over  spray 
of  Seine,  as  yonder  at  Tiber  over  spray  of 
Anio.  Sibylline,  indeed,  in  her  secrecy,  and 
her  sealing  of  destinies,  by  the  baptism  of  the 
quick  water-di'ops  which  fall  on  each  fading 
face,  unrecognised,  nameless  in  this  Bayitism 
for  ever.  Wreathed  thus  throughout,  that 
Paris  town,  with  beauty,  and  with  unseemly 
sin,  unseemlier  death,  as  a  fiend-city  with 
fair  eyes ;  for  ever  letting  fall  her  silken  rai¬ 
ment  so  far  as  that  one  may  ‘  ‘  behold  her 
bosom  and  half  her  side.”  Under  whose 
whispered  teaching,  and  ^substitution  of 
“  Contes  Drolatiques”  for  the  tales  of  the 
wood  fairy,  her  childi’en  of  Imagination 
will  do,  what  Jerome  and  Gustave  Dore  are 
doing,  and  her  whole  world  of  lesser  Art  will 
sink  into  shadows  of  the  street  and  of  the 
boudoir-curtain,  wherein  the  etching  point 
may  disport  itself  with  freedom  enough.* * * * 

Nor  are  we  slack  in  our  companionship 
in  these  courses.  Our  imagination  is  slower 

*  As  I  was  preparing  these  sheets  for  press,  I  chanced 
on  a  passage  in  a  novel  of  Champfleury’s,  in  -which  one 
young  student  is  encouraging  anotlier  in  his  contest  with 
these  and  other  such  evils  ; — the  evils  are  in  this  passage 
accepted  as  necessities ;  the  inevitable  deadliness  of  the 
element  is  not  seen,  as  it  can  hardly  he  except  by  those 
who  live  out  of  it.  The  encouragement,  on  such  view,  is 
good  and  right ;  the  connection  of  the  young  etcher’s  power 
with  his  poverty  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  statements 
in  the  text,  and  the  whole  passage,  though  long,  is  well 
worth  such  space  as  it  wTll  ask  here,  in  our  small  print. 

“  Cependant,”  dit  Thomas,  “  on  a  vu  des  peintres  de 
talent  qui  etaient  partis  de  Paris  apres  avoir  expose  de  bons 
tableaux  et  qui  s’en  revenaient  classiquement  ennuyeux. 
C’cst  done  la  faute  de  I’enseignement  de  I’Academie.” 

“  Hah  !  ”  dit  Gerard,  “  rien  n’arrete  le  developpement 
d’un  homme  do  talent :  ni  la  misere,  ni  la  maladie,  ni  les 
faux  conscils,  ni  les  mauvais  etiseignements.  Nous  sommes 
environnes  d’ennuyeux,  d’imbeciles,  de  traitres,  cle  laches  ; 
si  nous  sommes  forts,  nous  devons  nous  debarrasser  de  tous 
CCS  ennemis.  .Si  nous  n’avons  pas  ie  courage,  c’est-4-dire 
tine  conviction  profondo  de  I’art,  nous  succumbons,  tant 
pis,  il  n'y  a  rien  a  dire.  Nous  no  sommes  pas  des  victimes, 
nous  n’etions  pas  digues  do  faire  de  Part,  et  nous  sommes 
entres  jias  erreur  dans  ce  beau  et  rude  chemin  qui  mene  a 
la  popularite.  On  cst  done,  ou  on  ne  Pest  pas.” 

“Pourtant  j’ai  connn  plus  d’un  peintre  que  la  misere  a 
paralyse  comijletcment,  et  qui,  avec  tin  peu  d’alde,  eflt  pro- 
diiit  de  belle.s  clioses.  Au  lieu  de  cola,  il  est  tombe  dans 
les  mains  des  marchands,  et  il  s’est  livre  d  de  honteuses 
lithographies.” 

“  C’e.st  (pi’il  etait  ne  pour  faire  do  pareilles  lithogi’aphies.” 

“  Mais,”  dit  Thomas,  “  il  pleure  d’etre  oblige  do  faire  du 
commerce.” 

“  II  fait  semblant  de  plenrcr.” 

“  Non,  non,”  dit  Thomiis. 

“Alors  il  so  trompe  sur  lui-meme:  puisqu’il  comprend 
Part,  pourqnoi  ne  fait-il  pits  (Part  ?” 

“  Parce  qu’il  gagne  i  pen  pres  sa  vie  cn  faisant  du  eom- 
merre.” 

“  On  dirait  que  fu  ne  venx  pas  me  comprendre,  toi  qui  as 
.justement  passe  par  Id.  Comment  faisais-tu  quand  tu  etais 
compositeur  d’line  imprimerie?” 

“  Lc  soir,”  dit  Thomn.s,  “  et  le  matin  en  hiver,  d  pariir  de 
(|uatre  heures,  ,jc  faisais  des  etudes  d  la  lampe  pendant  deux 
heiircs,  jusqn’au  moment  oii  j’allais  d  Patelier.” 

“  Kt  tu  ne  vivais  iitis  do  la  peinture  ?” 

“  .Te  ne  gagnais  pas  un  sou.” 

“  Hon !  ”  dit  Gerard ;  “  tu  vois  bicn  que  tu  faisais  du 


and  clumsier  than  the  French — rarer  also, 
by  far,  in  the  average  English  mind.  The 
only  man  of  power  equal  to  Dore’s  whom 
we  have  had  lately  among  us,  was  Wilfiam 
Blake,  whose  temper  fortunately  took 
another  turn.  But  in  the  calamity  and 
vulgarity  of  daily  circumstance,  in  the 
horror  of  our  streets,  in  the  discordance  of 
our  thoughts,  in  the  laborious  looseness 
and  ostentatious  cleverness  of  our  work,  we 
are  alike.  And  to  French  faults  we  add  a 
stupidity  of  our  own ;  for  which,  so  far 
as  I  may  in  modesty  take  blame  for  any¬ 
thing,  as  resulting  from  my  own  teaching, 

I  am  more  answerable  than  most  men. 
Having  spoken  earnestly  against  painting 
without  thinking,  I  now  find  our  exhibitions 
decorated  with  works  of  students  who  tbiuk 
without  painting ;  and  our  books  illustrated 
by  scratched  woodcuts,  representing  veiy 
ordinary  people,  who  are  presumed  to  be 
interesting  in  the  picture,  because  the  text 
tells  a  story  about  them.  Of  this  least  lively 
form  of  modern  sensational  work,  however, 
I  shall  have  to  speak  on  other  grounds; 
meantime,  I  am  concerned  only  with  its 
manner ;  its  incontinence  of  line  and 
method,  associated  with  the  slightness  of 
its  real  thought,  and  morbid  acuteness  of 
irregular  sensation ;  ungoverned  all,  and 
one  of  the  external  and  slight  phases  of  that 
beautiful  Liberty  which  we  are  proclaim¬ 
ing  as  essence  of  gospel  to  all  the  earth, 
and  shall  presently,  I  suppose,  when  we 
have  had  enough  of  it  here,  proclaim  also 
to  the  stars,  with  invitation  to  them  out 
of  their  courses. 

“  But  you  asked  us  for  ‘  free-heart’  out¬ 
lines,  and  told  us  not  to  be  slaves,  only 
thii’ty  days  ago.” 

Inconsistent  that  I  am !  so  I  did.  But  as 
there  are  attractions,  and  attractions ;  origi¬ 
nalities,  and  originalities,  there  are  liberties, 
and  liberties.  Yonder  torrent,  crystal-clear, 
and  arrow-swift,  with  its  spray  leaping  into 
the  air  like  white  troops  of  fawns,  is  free, 
I  think.  Lost,  yonder,  amidst  bankless, 
boundless  marsh — soaking  in  slow  shallow¬ 
ness,  as  it  will,  hither  and  thither,  listless, 
among  the  poisonous  reeds  and  unresisting 
sbme — it  is  free  also.  You  may  choose 
which  Eberty  you  will,  and  the  restraint  of 
voiceful  rock,  or  the  dumb  and  edgeless 
shore  of  darkened  sand.  Of  that  evil 
liberty,  which  men  are  now  glorifying,  and 
of  its  opposite  continence  —  which  is  the 
clasp  and  xpvakt}  Trepovr]  of  Aglaia’s  cestus — 
we  will  try  to  find  out  something  in  next 
chapter. 

commerce  eii  dehors  de  Part  et  que  cependant  tu  etudiais. 
Quand  tu  es  sort!  de  I’imprimerie,  comment  as-tu  veou  ?  ” 

“  Je  faisais  cinq  ou  six  petites  aquarelles  par  jour,  que 
je  vendais,  sous  les  arcades  de  I’Institut,  six  sous  piece.” 

“  Et  tu  en  vivais  ;  e’est  encore  du  commerce.  Tu  vois 
done  que  ni  I’imprimerie,  ni  les  petits  dessins,  a  cinq  sous, 
ni  la  pirivation,  ni  la  misere  ne  font  empeohe  d’arriver.” 

“  .Te  ne  suis  pas  arrive.” 

“N’importe,  tu  an-iveras  certainement.  ***** 
Si  tu  veux  d’autres  exemples  qui  prouvent  que  la  misere  et 
les  autres  pieges  tendus  sous  nos  pas  ne  doivent  rien  an-eter, 
tu  te  rappelles  bieu  ce  pauvre  garqon  dont  vous  admiriez  les 
eaux-fortes,  que  vous  mettiez  aussi  haut  que  Eembrandt, 
et  qui  aurait  ete  loin,  disiez-vous.  s’il  n’avait  tant  souftert 
de  la  faim.  fyi’a-t-U  fait  le  jour  ou  il  lui  est  tombe  un  petit 
heritage  du  ciel  ?  ” 

“  Il  est  vrai,”  dit  Thomas,  embarrasse ;  “  qu’il  a  perdu 
tout  son  sentiment.’’ 

“Cen’elait  pas  cependant  une  de  ces  grosses  fortunes 
qui  tuont  un  homme,  qui  le  rendent  lourd,  fier  et  insolent: 
il  avait  juste  de  quoi  vivre,  six  cents  frands  de  rentes,  une 
forlune  pour  lui,  qui  vivait  avec  cinq  francs  par  mois.  n  a 
continue  a  travailler;  mais  ses  eaux-fortes  n’etaient  plus 
siipportables ;  tandis  qu’avant,  il  vivait  avec  un  morceaude 
pain  et  des  legumes ;  alors  il  avait  du  talent.  Cela,  Thomas, 
doit  te  prouver  que  ni  les  mauvais  enseignements,  ni  les 
influences,  ni  la  misere,  ni  la  faim,  ni  la  maladie,  ne  peuvent 
corrompre  une  nature  bien  douee.  Elle  souffre ;  mais 
trouvemoi  un  grand  artiste  qui  n’ait  pas  souffert.  Il  n’y  a 
pas  un  seul  homme  de  genie  heui'eux  depuis  que  I’humanite 
exists. 

“  J’ai  envie,”  dit  Thomas,  “  de  te  faire  cadeau  d’une 
jolie  cravate.” 

“  Pourquoi  ?  ”  dit  Gerard. 

“  Parce  que  tu  as  bien  parle.” 
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THE  EAELIEST  POECELAIH 
MANUEACTOET  IH  ENGLAND, 

AND 

IMITATIOISr  OP  THE  COTOG^NE  WAEE  XP^  THE 
SEYENTEENTH  CEHTHEY. 

FULHAM. 

John  Dvight,  M.A.  of  Christ  Chru’ch 
College,  Oxford,  was  the  myentor  of  porce¬ 
lain  in  England ;  he  was  secretary  to  Brian 
Walton,  who  died  in  1660,  and  to  Henry 
Eerne  and  George  Hall,  successive  Bishops 
of  Chester. 

Dwight  established  a  mannfactory  for 
the  production  of  porcelain  at  Eulham  in 
1671. 

Having  made  this  assertion,  we  will,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  review  the  claims  put 
forward  by  Erench  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  first  attempt  to  make  porcelain  in 
France  was  by  Louis  Poterat,  Sieur  de  St. 
Etienne,  at  Eouen,  who  obtained  letters 
patent  in  1673.  It  appears  never  to  have 
succeeded,  and  a  very  imperfect  description 
only  was  produced.  In  the  letters  patent 
accorded  to  the  heirs  of  Chicanneau,  at 
St.  Cloud,  in  1702  (which  was  really  the 
first  successful  attempt  in  France),  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  previous  grant  to  Louis 
Poterat  in  these  terms: — “We  formerly 
considered  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
so  advantageous  to  our  kingdom,  that  we 
accorded  privileges  to  Sieui’  St.  Etienne, 
at  Eouen ;  but  the  said  St.  Etienne  did 
nothing  more  than  approach  the  secret,  and 
never  brought  it  to  the  perfection  these 
petitioners  have  acquired.” 

The  second  attempt  in  point  of  date  was 
that  of  Chicanneau,  at  St.  Cloud,  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  said  to  have  been  invented  about 
1695,  but  patented  in  1702. 

M.  A.  Jacqueinart  (“  BQstoire  de  la  Por- 
celaine,”  Paris,  1862,  p.  458)  has  recently 
put  foi’th  a  claim  for  a  certain  Claude  Eeve- 
rend  as  a  maker  of  porcelain.  He  quotes  a 
decree  of  the  year  1664,  granting  to  Claude 
Eeverend  the  privilege  of  making  Fayence 
and  imitating  Porcelain;  the  words  are, 
“  De  faire  la  faience  et  contrefaire  la  porce- 
laine  aussi  ielle  et  plus  que  celle  qui  vient 
des  Indes  Orientales,”  evidently  one  and  the 
same  process.  The  document  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  secret  manufacture  he  had 
accomplished  and  brought  to  perfection  in 
Holland,  where  the  greater  portion  of  his 
stock  still  remained,  which  he  wished  to 
transport  into  France.  This  is  clearly  a 
manufacture  of  Fayence*  in  imitation  of 
porcelain.  Claude  Eeverend  does  not  say, 
Qii’il  fait  une  porcelaine  veritahle,  translucide 
et  aussi  belle  que  celle  qui  vient  des  Indes,  but 
“11  contrefait  une  porcelaine  aussi  belief  &c., 
and  not  a  word  is  said  about  its  trans- 
lucence,  or  any  other  quality  possessed  by 
porcelain.! 

Dwight’s  porcelain  was,  therefore,  made 
two  years  before  that  of  Louis  Poterat  at 
Eouen,  and  twenty-four  years  before  it  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Chicanneau, 
and  thirty-one  before  the  date  of  the  letters 
patent  granted  to  his  successors  at  St. 
Cloud,  in  1702. 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  pre- 

Fayence  is  an  opaque  earthenware,  covered  with  stan¬ 
niferous  enamel  glaze  of  opaque  white,  forming  a  ground 
for_  painting  designs  or  subjects  in  other  enamel  colours. 
This  enamel  may  be  defined  as  a  glass,  rendered  opaque 
by  the  introduction  of  oxide  of  tin.  Among  the  specimens 
of  this  particular  ware  may  be  noted  Luca  della  Robbia, 
Majolica,  DeUt,  French  Fayence,  &c. 

t  Porcelain  is  an  earthenware  possessing  these  indis¬ 
pensable  properties  it  is  fine,  hard,  dense,  durable,  and 
sonorous  ;  translucent,  a  fine  close  grain,  white,  approach¬ 
ing  the  tint  of  milk,  covered  with  a  glaze,  clear,  white, 
transparent,  and  fine,  and  will  sustain  considerable  alterna¬ 
tions  of  temperature. 


cedence  as  regards  porcelain,  we  will  now 
speak  of  other  discoveries  made  by  John 
Dwight.  His  second  invention  was  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  :  I  allude  to  his  successful  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Gres  de  Cologne.* 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  to  compete  with  the  potters  of 
Cologne,  but  these  endeavours  had  hitherto 
been  unavailing,  the  durability,  compact¬ 
ness  of  material,  imperviousness  of  glaze, 
and  consequent  cleanliness  of  the  vessels, 
could  not  be  imitated.  All  England,  there¬ 
fore,  continued  to  be  supplied  with  German 
pots.  Finding  they  could  not  manufacture 
them,  the  English  potters  tried  to  destroy 
the  monopoly  of  the  Cologne  merchants 
who  imported  them,  but  the  duty  received 
by  the  English  government  on  the  ware 
formed  too  important  an  item  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  without  sufficient  cause. 

Some  years  since  the  writer  discovered 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  a  curious 
petition  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Simpson,  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
follows : — ■ 

“The  Sewte  ofWilliam  Simpson,  Merchaunt,— 
Whereas  one  Garnet  Tynes,  a  straimger  livinge 
in  Aeon  (Aix  la  Chapelle),  in  the  parte  beyond 
the  seas,  being  none  of  her  Mamies  snbjecte,  doth 
buy  uppe  alle  the  pottes  made  at  Culloin,  called 
Drinking  stone  pottes,  and  he  onelie  transporteth 
them  into  this  realm  of  England,  and  selleth 
them;  It  may  please  your  Mati®to  graunte  unto 
the  sayd  Simpson  full  power  and  onelie  license 
to  provyde,  transporte,  and  bring  into  this 
realm  the  same  or  such  like  drinking  pottes ; 
and  the  said  Simpson  will  putt  in  good  suretie 
that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial!  to  anie  of  yom’ 
Maties  subjects,  but  that  he  will  serve  them  as 
plentifullie,  and  sell  them  at  as  reasonable  price 
as  the  other  hath  sold  them  from  tyme  to  tyme. 

“Item.  He  will  be  bound  to  double  her 
Mattes  custome  by  the  year,  whenever  it  hath 
been  at  the  most. 

“Item.  He  will  as  in  him  lieth  drawe  the 
making  of  such  like  pottes  into  some  decayed 
towne  within  this  realme,  wherebie  manie  a 
hundred  poore  men  may  he  sett  a  work. 

“  Note.  That  no  Englishman  doth  transport 
any  potte  into  this  realm,  but  onelie  the  said 
Garnet  Tynes  ;  who  also  serveth  all  the  Lowe 
Countries  and  other  places  with  pottes.” 

From  the  following  patent,  about  thirty 
years  later,  it  appears  that  Simpson  was  not 
successful  in  his  suit.  The  next  application 
is  dated  October  24th,  1626,  when  letters 
patent  were  granted,  the  preamble  to  which 
is  interesting : — 

“Whereas  we  have  heen  given  to  understand 
by  our  loHng  subjects,  Thomas  Ecus  or  Ruis 
and  Abraham  Ctillyn  of  the  City  of  London, 
Merchants,  that  heretofore  and  at  this  present, 
this  our  Kingdom  of  England  and  other  our 
dominions  are  and  have  been  served  with  stone 
pottes,  stone  jugges,  and  stone  bottells  out  of 
Foreign  partes  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  they 
have  likewise  shewed  unto  us,  that  by  their 
industry  and  charge,  not  nnely  the  materials 
but  also  the  Art  and  manufacture  may  be  found 
out  and  performed,  never  formerly  used  within 
this  our  Kingdom  of  England  by  any,  which 
profitable  invention  they  have  already  attempted 
and  in  some  good  measure  proceeded  in,  and 
hope  to  perfect,  by  which  many  poore  and  un¬ 
profitable  people  may  be  sett  on  worke,  and  put 
to  labour  and  good  employment :  W e  therefore 
grant  our  Royal  PriHledge  for  the  Sole  making 
of  the  stone  pottes,  stone  jugges,  and  stone 
botteUes,  for  the  terme  of  fourteene  yeares,  for 


*  Tills  description  of  pottery  is  called  in  Franco  gres 
cerame,  in  Germany  steingut,  in  England  stoneware.  It 
is  a  very  dense,  opaque  substance,  sonorous,  and  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  hardness  ;  when  struck  by  iron  it  emits  sparks 
like  stone ;  it  is  covered  with  a  silioo-alkaline  glaze,  or 
common  salt  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  ware  when  the 
oven  is  at  its  greatest  heat.  The  examples  are  the  grds  of 
Germany  and  Flanders,  Chinese  crackle,  Beauvais,  Crouch 
ware,  Wedgwood’s  hardwares,  &c. 


a  reward  for  their  invencion,  and  they  have 
voluntarily  offered  unto  us  for  the  same  a  yearly 
rent  of  five /pounds  towards  our  revenue,  soe 
long  as  they  have  benefitte  by  this  oui’  grant, 
neyther  do0  they  desire  by  vertue  of  such  grant 
to  hinder  the  importacion  of  these  commodities 
by  others  from  foreign  parts.” 

This  was  evidently  the  first  exclusive  j 
permission  to  make  stone  pots  and  jugs  in 
England.  Judging  from  their  names,  they 
were  both  foreigners — Eous  or  Euis,  and 
Cnilyn ;  the  latter,  probably,  took  his  name 
from  the  city  of  Cologne. 

But  to  retui’n  to  John  Dwight ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  first  discoveries  were  made 
at  Oxford,  and  that  he  had  previously 
established  a  manufactory  in  the  county 
for  Dr.  Plot  states  that  Dwight’s  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  in  the  glazing  of  his  porcelain, 
which  was  the  only  obstacle  that  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  setting  up  a  manufactory  before, 
but  that  he  had  eventually  overcome  it,  by 
which,  I  think,  we  may  infer  such  to  be 
the  case.  That  his  inventions  were  well 
known  to,  and  ajipreciated  by,  the  scientific 
men  of  the  time,  is  evidenced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  notice  by  Dr.  Plot,  in 
his  “  History  of  Oxfordshii’e,”  published  in 
1677,  which,  from  its  important  bearing 
upon  these  valuable  discoveries,  we  quote 
at  length : — 

“  §  84.  Amongst  arts  that  concern  formation 
of  earths,  I  shall  not  mention  the  making  of  pots 
at  Marsh  Balden  and  Nuneham  Courtney,  nor 
of  tobacco-pipes  of  the  white  earth  of  Shotover, 
since  those  places  are  now  deserted.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  was  there,  as  I  ever  heard  of,  anything 
extraordinary  performed  during  the  working 
these  earths,  nor  is  there  now  of  a  very  good 
tobacco-pipe  clay  found  in  the  parish  of  Hors- 
path,  since  the  first  printing  .of  the  third  chapter 
of  this  history.  .  .  .  Let  it  suffice  for  things  of 
this  nature,  that  the  ingenious  John  Dwight, 
formerly  M.A.  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxon, 
hath  discovered  the  mystery  of  the  stone  or  Cologne 
wares  (such  as  D’Alva  bottles,  jugs,  noggins), 
heretofore  made  only  in  Germany,  and  by  the 
Dutch  brought  over  into  England  in  great 
quantities ;  and  hath  set  up  a  manufacture  of 
the  same,  which  (by  methods  and  contrivances 
of  his  own,  altogether  unlike  those  used  by  the 
Germans),  in  three  or  four  years  time,  he  hath 
brought  it  to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  at¬ 
tained  where  it  hath  been  used  for  many  ages, 
insomuch  that  the  Company  of  Glass-sellers  of 
London,  who  are  the  dealers  for  that  commodity, 
have  contracted  with  the  inventor  to  buy  only 
of  his  English  manufacture,  and  refuse  the 
foreign.” 

“  §  85.  He  hath  discovered  also  the  mystery 
of  the  Hessian  ivares,  and  vessels  for  reteining 
the  penetrating  salts  and  spirits  of  the  chymists, 
more  serHceable  than  were  ever  made  in  Eng-  j 
land,  or  imported  from  Germany  itself.”  | 

“  §  86.  And  hath  found  ways  to  make  an 
earth  white  and  transparent  as  poreellane,  and  not 
distinguishable  from  it  by  the  eye,  or  by  expe¬ 
riments  that  have  been  purposely  made  to  try 
wherein  they  disagree.  To  this  earth  he  hath 
added  the  colours  that  are  usual  in  the  coloured 
china  ware,  and  divers  others  not  seen  before. 

The  skill  that  hath  been  wanting  to  set  up  a 
manufacture  of  this  transparent  earthenware  in 
England,  like  that  of  china,  is  the  glazing  of 
the  white  earth,  which  hath  much  puzzled  the 
projector,  but  now  that  difficulty  also  is,  in 
great  measure,  overcome.” 

“  §  87.  He  hath  also  caused  to  be  modelled 
statues  or  figures  of  the  said  transparent  earth  (a 
thing  not  done  elsewhere,  for  China  affords  us 
only  imperfect  morddings),  which  he  hath  diver¬ 
sified  with  great  variety  of  colours,  making  them 
of  the  colour  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  party- 
colour’ d  as  some  Achat-stones.  The  consider¬ 
ations  that  induced  him  to  this  attempt,  were 
the  duration  of  this  hard-burnt  earth,  much 
above  brass  or  marble,  against  all  air  and  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  softness  of  the  matter  to  be  mo¬ 
delled,  which  makes  it  capable  of  more  curious 
work  than  stones  that  are  wrought  with  chisels, 
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or  metals  that  arc  cast.  In  short,  he  has  so  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Art  Plastick,  that  ’tis  dubious  whe¬ 
ther  any  man  since  Prometheus  have  excelled 
him,  not  excepting  the  famous  Damophilus  and 
Gorgasus  of  Pliny.”  {^Xat.  Hist.,  lib.  So,  c.  12.) 

“  §  88.'-\jid  these  arts  he  employs  about  ma¬ 
terials  of  English  growth,  and  not  much  applyed 
to  other  uses ;  for  instance,  he  makes  the  stone 
bottles  of  a  clay  in  appearance  like  to  Tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  which  will  not  make  tobacco-pipes, 
altliough  the  tobacco-pipe  clay  will  make  bottles ; 
so  that,  that  which  hath  lain  buried  and  useless 
to  the  owners,  may  become  beneficial  to  them 
by  reason  of  this  manufacture,  and  many  work¬ 
ing  hands  get  good  livelihoods,  not  to  speak  of 
the  very  considerable  sums  of  English  Coyn 
annually  kept  at  home  by  it.” — H\  Plot's  Natural 
History  of  Oj-fordshire.  Oxford,  1677. 

In  Aubrey’s  “Xatui’al  Histoiy  of  Wilt¬ 
shire,”  wi’itten  about  1670-1680,  whose 
MSS.  were  edited  by  John  Britton  in  1847, 
we  read; — “In  YernknoU,  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Easton  Pierse,  neer  the  brooke  and 
in  it,  I  bored  clay  as  blew  as  ultra  marine, 
and  incomparably  fine,  without  anything 
of  sand,  &c.,  which  perhaps  might  be  proper 
for  Mr.  Dwifjht  for  his  making  of  porcilaine. 
It  is  also  at  other  places  hereabout,  but  ’tis 
rare.” 

The  editor,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage, 
remarks : — “  It  is  not  veiy  clear  that  ‘  blew 
clay,’  however  fine,  could  be  proper  for  the 
‘making  of  porcilaine,’  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  which  is  its  transparent  white¬ 
ness.  Apart  from  this,  however,  Aubrey’s 
remark  is  cuiious,  as  it  intimates  that  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  was  attem2:)ted  in 
thi.s  coTintiy  at  an  earher  period  than  is 
generally  believed.  The  famous  porcelain 
works  at  Chelsea  were  not  estabhshod  till 
long  afterwards,  and  according  to  Dr.  Plot, 
whose  ‘  Natural  Histoiy  of  ytaffordshire  ’ 
was  published  in  1686,  the  only  kinds  of 
jiiittory  then  made  in  that  county  were  the 
coarse  yellow,  red,  black,  and  mottled  wares, 
and  of  these  the  chief  sale  was  to  ‘  jioor 
crate  men,  who  carried  them  on  their  backs 
all  over  the  countiy.’  ”  kH.  Britton  adds, 
“  I  have  not  found  any  account  of  the  Mr. 
Dwight  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  or  of  his 
attempts  to  imjjrove  the  Art  of  Pottery.” 

It  is  remai'kable  that  Britton,  who  has 
hero  quoted  I)r.  Plot’s  ovm  words  in -his 
“  History  of  Staffordshire,”  should  never 
have  looked  into  the  same  author’s  “His¬ 
toiy  of  Oxfordshire,”  published  nearly  ten 
years  earlier ;  had  ho  done  so,  ho  would 
be  VO  found  Dwight’s  name  honourably 
mentioned.  Mr.  I'ritton’s  doubt  about  the 
“blow  clay”  being  fit  for  jiorcelain,  is 
easily  ex])luined.  The  blue  clay  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  for  making  porcelain,  and 
fetches  the  highe.st  price ;  it  not  only  burns 
'  -  // ill-,  but  forms  a  ware  of  great  solidity, 
and  will  bear  a  larger  jtroportion  of  Hint  than 
any  other. 

l-'roin  the  foregoing  accounts  it  is  ])er- 
feetlj- ch  ar  that  an  attempt  was  successfully 
made  *<)  j>roduce  ])orcelaiii  by  John  Dwight, 
of  tieford,  a;  early  as  the  year  1671.  Dr. 
I’hi*  lys  it  was  tr'iiispiiri-iit  (arih,  coloured 
yifi,  ...ifiilli-  1 1, h, urn,  lil.i-  th(d  of  china. 

We  iray,  therefore,  ii--umo  that,  having 
j.-  ff  .-t  d  hi.s  dCeovei-ies,  and  tinding  the 

-  lie  Ilf  his  newly-inveaited  wares  was  likely 
l‘i  Ik*  of  I  onsiderable  inngnitude,  lie  re¬ 
mov'd  hi-  inan  if::efory  nearer  the  metro- 

•■■li  .  and  proceeded  to  secure  his  inventions 
ly  }'  “ent. 

nil  first  patent  ii  dated  April  ‘IS,  1671, 
and  run  thus  :  John  Dwight,  gentlo- 

hath  rejircsenfed  unto  ns,  that  by  his 
own  i'-duyar^-,  and  at  his  own  jnoper  costs 
end  '  barge  -,  he  hath  invented  and  sett  up 
eJ  ru’.he!;],  in  onr  County  of  Middlesfix, 

-  V*  -  .1  new  manufactures,  &c.”  “The 
mis^' rj"  of  transparent  earthenware,  com¬ 


monly  knowne  by  the  names  of  porcelaine 
or  china,  and  Persian  ware,  as  alsoe  the 
misterie  of  the  stone  ware,  vulgarly  called 
Cologne  ware ;  and  that  he  designed  to 
introduce  a  manufacture  of  the  said  wares 
into  our  kingdom  of  England,  where  they 
have  not  hitherto  bene  wi’ought  or  made ;  ” 
granted  ‘  ‘  for  the  tearme  of  foureteene  years, 
pajung  yearly  and  every  yeare  during  the 
said  terme  twentie  shillinges  of  lawful! 
money  of  England.” 

That  he  continued  these  new  manufac¬ 
tures  successfulljr  is  i>roved  by  his  obtaining 
at  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  fourteen 
years  a  renewal  of  his  patent. 

It  is  dated  June  12th,  1684.  “Several! 
new  manufactui’es  or  earthenwares,  called 
by  the  names  of  white  gorges  (pitchers), 
marbledpoj’ceifeHe'resseZs,  ^atues,  and  figures, 
and  fine  stone  gorges  and  vessells,  never 
before  made  in  England  or  elsewhere ;  and 
alsoe  discovered  the  mistery  of  trampa-rent 
pMrceJhme,  and  opacous  redd  and  darke 
coloured  porcellane  or  china,  and  Persian 
wares,  and  the  mistery  of  the  Cologne  or 
stone  wares;”  granted  “for  the  term  of 
fourteene  years.” 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  fragment 
of  porcelain  in  the  Fulham  trouvaille  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Eeynolds,  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  notice.  But  we  must  not 
too  hastily  conclude  that,  because  none  is 
yet  known,  there  is  none  in  existence.  A 
few  years  since,  if  any  collector  had  inquired 
where  any  pieces  of  Moustiers  Eayence  could 
be  procui’ed,  he  would  have  been  told  that 
even  the  name  had  never  been  heard  of  as 
a  jDottery  ;  yet  now  we  know  that  this  place 
was  celebrated  over  Europe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  as  one  of  the 
largest  emjioriums  of  the  fictile  art,  and 
numerous  products  can  now  be  produced, 
wliicli  had  before  been  attributed  to  Eouen, 
St.  Cloud,  and  other  places.  The  same 
dark  cloud  hung  over  the  productions  of 
jiorcelain  at  Florence,  made  as  early  as 
lo75 ;  the  Henri  Deux  ware  of  Oirons,  near 
Thouars,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy ;  and  other  jfiaces  which  modern 
research  has  brought  to  hght.  Such  was 
also  the  obscurity  of  the  imitation  Cologne 
ware,  so  much  lauded  by  Dr.  Plot;  but 
now  wc  know  that  it  was  extensively  made 
at  Fulham,  and  although  it  has  hitherto 
been  confounded  with  the  German  gres  it¬ 
self,  yet  we  can  now  easily  distinguish  and 
refer  it  to  its  original  source.  The  Com¬ 
pany  of  Glass-sellers  of  London,  who  were 
the  dealers  in  that  commochty,  having  con¬ 
tracted  to  biiy  only  his  stone  ware,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  foreign,  its  sale  must 
have  been  very  extensive. 

The  Fulham  stoneware,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Cologne,  is  frequently  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  collections.  It  is  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  close  texture,  very  compact 
and  sonorous  with  salt  glaze,  usually  of  a 
grey  colour,  ornamented  with  a  brilliant 
blue  enamel,  in  bands,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
The  stalks  have  fiecpiently  four  or  more 
lines  ninning  parallel,  as  though  drawn 
with  a  flat  notched  slick  on  the  moist  clay; 
the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  outlines,  are 
raised,  and  ])ain(cd  a  morone  colour,  some¬ 
times  with  small  raised  ornaments  of  flowers, 
and  clicrubs’  he.ads,  and  medallions  of  kings 
and  f(neens  of  England  in  front,  with  Latin 
names  and  titles,  and  initials  of  Charles  II., 
AVilliam  III.,  William  and  Alary,  Anno,  and 
George  I.  The  forms  arc  mugs,  jugs, 
butter-pots,  cylindrical  or  barrel-sha])cd, 
&c. ;  the  jugs  arc  sjiherical,  with  straight 
narrow  necks,  frcf|nently  ornamented  in 
jicwter  like  the  Gennan,  and  raised  medal¬ 
lions  in  front,  with  Jie  letters  CE.  WE.  AE. 
GE.,  &c.,  in  the  Gennan  style  of  ornamenta¬ 


tion.  These  were  in  very  common  use,  and 
superseded  the  Bellarmines  and  longbeards. 

We  must  now  direct  especial  attention  to 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  the  early 
jiroductions  of  the  Fulham  manufactory,  in 
the  ]Dossession  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Eeynolds.  It 
consists  of  about  twenty-five  specimens, 
which  have  been  })reserved  by  successive 
members  of  the  Dwight  family,  where  they 
had  remained  as  heirlooms  since  the  period 
of  their  manufacture,  and  were  purchased 
from  the  last  representative  of  the  family. 
The  statuettes  and  busts  are  of  gres  or  stone¬ 
ware,  beautifully  modelled : — A  large  bust 
of  Charles  II.,  life-size,  wearing  the  Order 
of  the  George  and  collar  ;  smaller  busts  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  large  wigs, 
lace  ties,  &c.,  being  minutely  modeEed; 
two  female  busts,  with  diadems ;  full-length 
figures  of  Flora,  Alinerva,  Meleager;  a 
sjDortsman  in  the  costume  of  Charles  II. ’s 
reign ;  a  girl  holding  flowers,  two  lambs  by 
her  side ;  a  girl  with  her  hands  clasped, 
drapery  over  her  head  and  round  her  body, 
at  her  feet  a  skull  and  plucked  flowers — 
the  two  last  are  probably  members  of 
Dvdght’s  family ;  five  stoneware  statuettes 
in  imitation  of  bronze,  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Mars,  Meleager,  and  Satmn.  These  figures 
are  from  seven  to  thirteen  inches  high. 
But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  the  manu¬ 
factory,  executed  in  the  hard  stoneware,  is 
a  beautiful  half-length  figure  of  a  lifeless 
female  child,  lying  upon  a  pillow,  with  eyes 
closed,  her  hands  on  her  breast  clasping  a 
bouquet  of  flowers,  and  a  broad  lace  band 
over  her  forehead,  evidently  modelled  from 
the  child  after  death.  This  most  touching 
memento  of  one  of  the  earhest  of  England’s 
potters  recalls  the  words  of  Dr.  Plot,  that 
“  he  had  so  far  advanced  the  art  plastic, 
that  ’tis  dubious  whether  any  man  since 
Prometheus  ever  excelled  him,”  for  the 
child  seems  almost  to  breathe  again.  For¬ 
tunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  its 
history;  it  tells  its  own  tale — for  on  the 
back  is  inscribed  in  the  clay,  while  yet 
moist  before  baking,  ‘  ‘  Lydia  Dwight,  died 
March  3,  1672.”  It  was  therefore  executed 
the  year  after  he  had  taken  out  his  first 
jiatent.  There  is  a  large  Fayence  plateau, 
twenty-three  inches  in  diameter,  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  early  Nevers  ware,  covered 
with  a  rich  hleu  de  Perse  enamel,  forlwhich 
that  manufacture  was  celebrated,  decorated 
with  white  flowers  and  scrolls,  the  centre 
being  fiUed  with  the  royal  arms  and  mono¬ 
gram  of  Charles  II.,  boldly  sketched. 

Among  the  minor  productions  are  a  slate- 
coloured  bottle,  with  marbled  bands,  and 
white  figures,  in  relief,  of  a  church,  buds. 
Merry  Andrew,  and  in  the  centre  the  busts 
of  William  and  Alary ;  another  with  white 
figmes  as  the  last,  and  the  letter  C. ;  two 
marbled  bottles;  a  cylindrical  mug,  with 
stamped  ornaments  in  rehef,  and  in  front 
Hogarth’s  ‘  Alidnight  Conversation ;’  a  but¬ 
ter-boat,  the  outside  formed  of  leaves,  and 
stalk  handle,  like  the  early  Chelsea  jiieces  ; 
and  two  open  dishes  in  the  form  of  leaves. 

In  looking  over  this  collection,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  variety  of  Dwight’s  iDro- 
ductions,  and  the  great  jperfection  to  which 
he  had  brought  the  potter’s  art,  both  in  the 
manipulation  and  the  enamel  colour’s  em¬ 
ployed  in  decoration.  The  figures,  busts, 
and  groups  are  exquisitely  modelled,  and 
will  bear  comjrarison  with  any  contemporary 
manufactui’es  in  Europe ;  and  a  careful 
insjroction  will  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind  of  the  erroneous  imiiression  which 
exists,  that,  until  the  time  of  Wedgwood, 
the  potter’s  art  in  England  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  and  none  but  the  rudest  descrip¬ 
tion  of  pottery  was  made,  'without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  display  artistic  excellence. 


Such,  is  especially  the  idea  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  A  recent  French  miter  (Greslou, 
“Eecherches  sur  la  Ceramiqiie”)  says: — 
“  C'est  a  Wedgwood  qiie  VAngleterre  est  rede- 
vable  de  ses  plus  grands  progres  dans  Vart  du 
potier;  Avantlui,  les produits  Anglais  etaient, 
sous  toils  les  rapports,  d  quelques  exceptions, 
pres.  Men  inferieures  a  ceux  des  autres  paysA 
The  same  miter,  in  speaking  of  the  early 
blue  painted  china  of  Worcester,  and  its 
similarity  to  that  of  St.  Cloud,  inquires, 
“A  qui  V  industrie  Anglaise  est  elle  redevahle 
de  la  connaissance  de  ce  genre  de  decoration  V' 
and  endeavours  thus  to  solve  the  problem  : 
“'Peutetre  a  un  ouvrier  transfuge  de  notre 
pays,  pent  etre  aussi  a  Martin  Lister  car  on 
salt  que  celui-ci  lors  du  voyage  qu'il  fit  en 
France  en  1698  visita  St.  Cloucl,  Ac.” 

Here,  however,  we  have  examples  of 
English  pottery  a  century  before  Josiah 
Wedgwood’s  time,  which  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  the  atelier  of  that  distinguished  potter 
himself,  and  comincing  proofs  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  of  making  and  decorating 
porcelain  long  before  it  was  made  at  St. 
Cloud,  so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  a  deserter  from  that  fabrique,  nor 
to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who,  curiously  enough  (being  an 
Englishman),  is  the  only  person  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  St.  Cloud 
porcelain,  about  which  French  authors  of 
the  time  are  altogether  silent. 

The  discovery  of  the  two  patents  granted 
to  John  Dwight  in  1671,  and  to  Aliens  Van 
Hamme  in  1676,  now  published  for  the  first 
time  in  treating  on  the  matter,  opens  a  new 
field  for  research  in  another  direction. 

In  the  obituary  of  the  OentlemaF s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  1737,  we  find  the  following  notice  : — 
“At  Fulham,  Dr.  Dwight,  author  of  several 
curious  treatises  on  physic ;  he  was  the 
first  that  found  out  the  secret  to  coloiu’ 
earthenware  like  china.” 

Whether  this  notice  refers  to  John  Dwight 
or  to  his  brother.  Dr.  Dwight,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lysons,  was  Vicar  of  Fulham,  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  decide,  but  the  former 
must  have  died  about  this  time,  leaving  the 
business  to  be  carried  on  by  his  daughter, 
Margaret  Dwight,  in  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Warland.  But  they  were  not  success¬ 
ful,  for  in  1746  the  Gazette  informs  us  that 
Margaret  Dwight  and  Thomas  Warland,  of 
Fulham,  potters,  were  bankrupts.  This 
daughter  was  subsequently  married  to  Mr. 
White,  who  re-established  the  pottery. 
Lysons,  miting  in  1795,  says,  “  The  works 
are  still  carried  on  at  Fulham  by  Mr.  White, 
a  descendant  in  the  female  line  of  the  first 
proprietor.  IMr.  White’s  father,  who  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  Dwight  family  (a  niece  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  Vicar  of  Fulham),  obtained  a 
premium  in  1761  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encoimagement  of  Arts,  &c.,  “for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  crucibles  of  British  materials.” 

In  1762,  25th  January,  William  White, 
of  Fulham,  potter,  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
invention  of  “  A  new  manufacture  of  cru¬ 
cibles  for  the  melting  metals  and  salts,  &c., 
called  by  the  name  of  white  crucibles  or 
melting  pottes,  made  of  British  materials, 
and  never  before  made  in  England  or  else¬ 
where,  and  which  I  have  lately  sett  up  at 
Fulham.  Take  Stourbridge  clay  and  Dor¬ 
setshire  clay ,  calcined ;  mix  them  with 
Woolwich  sand  and  water ;  to  be  trodden 
with  the  feet  and  then  burned.” 

In  1813  the  manufactory  was  in  the 
hands  of  hir.  White,  a  son  of  the  above,  and 
the  articles  then  made  were  chiefly  stone 
jars,  pots,  jugs,  &c.  The  works  are  still 
continued  on  the  old  premises  at  Fulham. 

.  W.  Chapfers. 
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CEVSTAL  PALACE.  1 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

In  this,  the  tenth  year  of  the  permanent  Art-exhi- 
hition  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  justice  must  again 
be  done  to  Mr.  Wass’  management  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  hy  unqualified  commendation  of  the 
energy  and  judgment  whereby  increasing  at¬ 
traction  is  giA'en  to  the  collections.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  that  the  examples  set  hy  Mr. 
Da^dd  Price  and  Mr.  Bickncl],  in  confiding  for 
exhibition  in  these  galleries  portions  of  their 
various  collections,  are  likely  to  he  followed 
by  other  eminent  patrons  of  Fine  Art ;  so  that 
each  season  will  afford,  as  a  principal  feature,  a 
selection  of  works  not  otherwise  accessible  to 
the  public.  These  valuable  additions  will  be 
regarded  with  a  special  interest  as  presenting 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  pic¬ 
tures  many  of  which  have  never  been  exhibited, 
and  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  others 
we  should  be  unwilling  to  forget.  There  are 
many  collections  both  in  and  arormd  London, 
the  temporary  access  to  which,  hy  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  those  available  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
would  be  considered  as  a  boon  both  by  artists 
and  the  public. 

The  catalogue  of  the  present  season  describes 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings,  beginning  with  Verrio’s  copies  of  Eaf- 
faelle’s  cartoons,  now  at  South  Kensington,  and 
followed  by  a  long  list  of  English  and  foreign 
works,  of  which  many  are  productions  of  great 
excellence.  In  the  copies  of  the  old  masters 
alone,  by  the  late  Benjamin  West,  is  a  profitable 
field  of  study  for  the  j^ormg  painter  who  pur¬ 
poses  visiting  the  galleries  of  Italy.  Of  these 
there  are  one  Kindred  and  thirty-one,  and 
among  them  drawings  of  a  selection  of  the  most 
famous  pictures  on  the  Continent.  Making 
copies  like  these  was  West’s  occupation  for 
years,  and  he  acquired  such  facility  and  rapidity 
as  to  stand  alone  in  this  kind  of  practice.  It 
maj^  he  there  are  not  manj^  important  pic¬ 
tures  painted  expressly  for  this  gallery ;  but 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  sales  of  the  last  year 
amounted  to  £7,000,  there  is  no  reason  why  en¬ 
tire  collections  should  not  be  hung  there  for  the 
first  time,  although  such  an  arrangement  might 
prevent  the  re-exhibition  of  many  works  which, 
although  but  seen,  perhaps,  on  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  one  season,  have  yet  been  held 
in  cherished  remembrance  by  discriminating 
lovers  of  Art.  There  have  been  reproduced 
here  at  different  times  since  the  establishment 
of  this  gallery,  works  by  Etty,  Stanfield, 
Eoberts,  Goodall,  Hilton,  Creswick,  Stothard, 
Bright,  Muller,  and  of  a  host  of  other  artists  of 
our  school,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for 
the  real  merit  of  the  pictures  to  which  they 
attach.  On  the  walls  at  the  present  time  are 
pictures  by  the  late  A.  L.  Egg,  E.A.,  bj^  W.  E. 
Frost,  A.E.A.,  F.  Danby,  A.E.A.,  S.  Hart,  E.A., 
P.  H.  Calderon,  A.E.A.,  G.  Stanfield,  W.  D. 
Kennedy,  F.  B.  Barwell,  J.  Uwins,  E.A.,  H. 
Bright,  E.  Hargitt,  E.  T.  Parris,  L.  W.  Desanges, 
W.  Duffield,  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  W.  Frazer,  J. 
Hayllar,  W.  E.  Bates,  E.  J.  Niemann,  S.  Bough, 
W.  Midler,  F.  Stone,  A.E.A.,  and  others. 
Among  the  pictures  of  the  foreign  schools  is 
one  that  was  presented  to  Garibaldi  by  the 
ladies  of  Milan :  it  represents  the  patriot  borne 
wounded  down  the  heights  of  Aspromonte,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  notables  of  his  staff.  By 
the  Baron  Leys  is  a  marvellous  ‘  Dutch  Wed¬ 
ding;’  also  subjects  by  the  Baron  Wappers, 
Verboeckhoven,  Christi  and  Verboeckhoven,  De 
Biefve,  Van  Schendel,  Muhr,  Witkampt,  Schles- 
singer,  Hillemacher,  Grellet,  Fichel,  Pecrus, 
Edouard  Frere,  Greenland,  See..  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  arrangements  for  this  department 
rests,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Wass — the  discern¬ 
ment  and  order  of  whose  dispositions  cannot, 
as  already  intimated,  be  too  highly  praised. 

The  present  notice  is  necessarily  limited  to 
giving  the  names  of  the  artists,  among  whom 
are  many  of  distinction.  Foreign  schools  have  al¬ 
ways  been  well  represented  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
so  that  even  there,  before  seeking  acquaintance 
with  the  living  schools  of  France,  Belgiimi,  and 
Holland  in  their  native  cities,  a  good  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  characters  may  be  formed. 
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SIE  JOSHUA  EETNOLDS.* 

Joshua  Eeynolds  is  a  name  wkicli  sounds 
ever  pleasant  in  our  ears .  The  Art-  criticism 
of  Charles  Eobert  Leslie  was  only  less 
catholic  and  dehcate  than  his  painting ; 
and  Tom  Taylor,  captain,  professor,  and 
secretary,  di’amatist,  critic,  and  biographer, 
has  long  ago  won  his  spurs  as  a  sharp  and 
discriminating  observer  of  human  life  and 
character.  We  therefore  took  up  these  two 
long-promised  and  bulky  volumes  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  a  literaiy  treat 
of  no  common  excellence  was  before  us, 
and  we  have  arrived  at  an  opjiosite  conclu¬ 
sion  with  very  great  reluctance. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  task  was  no  doubt  a  difficult 
one.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  state  in  which  Mr.  Leslie  left  his 
manuscript,  but,  as  we  are  told  that  it  had 
been  his  “cherished  object  for  many  years'' 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Eeynolds  from 
the  injmious  tone  of  Allan  Crmningham’s 
biography,  and  as  we  find  his  narrative 
and  his  criticism  extending  over  every 
period  of  Sir  Joshua’s  career — from  his  birth 
to  his  burial — it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
work  was  rough-cast,  and  wanted  little  more 
than  the  final  revision  of  its  author.  But 
at  this  stage  the  hand  of  death  intervened,  and 
the  manuscript  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Taylor 
with  an  apparent  carte  Uanclie  to  do  as  he 
liked  with  it,  Mr.  Murray  no  doubt  feeling 
a  justifiable  confidence  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe  in  the  hands  of  so  skEful  a  manipulator 
of  other  men’s  ideas. 

The  style  in  which  Leslie  wi'ites  is,  as 
usual,  simple  and  pure,  and  his  criticisms 
on  Art  are  delivered  with  a  modest  good 
sense  which  comes  with  a  double  grace  from 
one  so  well  entitled  to  sjieak  with  authority. 

Mr.  Taylor,  too,  writes  easily  and  clearly 
enough,  but  his  style  wants  the  quiet 
limpid  flow  of  Leslie’s,  and  he  dogmatises 
on  paintings  and  theories  of  Art  with  all 
the  assurance  of  a  Barry  or  a  Haydon. 
Lord  Chatham’s  happy  descrijition  of  the 
Ehone  and  the  Saone  joining  without 
mingling,  affords  but  a  feeble  image  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  joint  streams  of  Leslie 
and  Taylor  refuse  to  combine  in  the  volumes 
now  before  us ;  while,  as  if  to  add  to  the 
struggling  elements,  the  crude  jottings 
from  Sir  Joshua’s  little  pocket-books,  which 
are  inserted  at  annual  intervals,  have  been 
annotated  apparently  by  an  independent 
hand  which  takes  no  heed  about  repeating 
information  already  given  in  text  or  notes. 

We  have  thus,  as  it  were,  fom’  writers  before 
us  at  the  same  time,  Leslie,  Eeynolds,  the 
annotator,  and  Taylor,  and  are  involved  in 
all  the  confusion  of  a  Diatessaron. 

To  preserve  some  sort  of  chstinction 
between  the  contributions,  brackets  of  the 
kind  employed  in  the  bad-leg-of-mutton 
edition  of  Boswell’s  “  Johnson  ”  are  resorted 
to  ;.but,  while  sometimes,  as  at  vol.  ii.  p.  128, 
we  have  such  an  important  sentence  as  the 
following  “ [(at Christchui’ch,  Oxford)]”  os¬ 
tentatiously  isolated,  the  brackets  are  never  j 
continued  at  the  top  of  each  page  according 
to  Mr.  Croker’s  plan,  and  are  frequently 
omitted  where  “internal  evidence”  tells 
us  very  plainly  they  ought  to  be  inserted. 
But  in  a  joint-stock  association  of  this 
description  the  critic  can  recognise  no  con¬ 
dition  of  Limited  Liability.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
full  power  to  omit  where  he  pleased,  and  if 
not  to  omit,  to  correct,  and  he  must  not 
complain  if  he  is  occasionally  blamed  for 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Sie  Joshua  Reynolds.  With 
Notices  of  some  of  his  Contemporaries.  Commenced  by 
Charles  Eobert  Leslie,  R.A. ;  continued  and  concluded  hy 
Tom  Taylor,  M.A.  In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits  and  Hlusti’a- 
tions.  Published  by  John  Murray,  London. 
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blunders  ■n’hich  were  not  in  the  first  instance 
his  OTrn. 

To  justify  the  ambitious  and  "wide -spread¬ 
ing  title  of  Life  ^ustd  Times,  -we  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  Muth 
a  reyieiv  of  the  state  of  Eui’ope,  embracing 
an  accoimt  of  all  the  “  stii'ring  incidents  ” 
•\rhich  oui-  author  (yol.  i.  p.  122)  curiously 
subdivides  into  “parliamentary,  social,  and 
national.”  Xow,  considering  that  Eeynolds 
arrived  fi-om  Italy  in  1752,  and  died  in 
1792  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
and  his  fame,  and  that  his  career  thus 
extended  over  forty  most  imjiortant  years 
of  om-  historj',  Mr.  Taylor  must  be  admitted 
to  have  had  an  ample  field  to  expatiate 
upon,  and  ve  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  (vol.  ii.  p.  375)  that  there  is  “but  one 
episode  in  the  political  histoiy  of  that  half 
century  on  which  the  mind  can  rest  with 
satisfaction.”  This  episode  is  declared  to 
be  ‘  ‘  the  too  brief  second  Rockingham  ad¬ 
ministration,”  which  lasted  barely  three 
months,  so  that  the  remaining  thii’ty-nine 
years  and  three-quarters  must  be  regarded 
in  a  very  piteous  light.  Mr.  Taylor  must 
have  forgotten  that  during  this  period  Lord 
Chatham  had  raised  England  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  gi’eatness,  and  that  Eeynolds 
was  laid  in  St.  Paul’s  before  a  cloud  had 
passed  over  the  glory  of  the  statesman’s  son. 

AMiile  Mr.  Taylor’s  own  views  of  politics 
are  peculiar,  he  represents  the  feelings  of 
Eeynolds  as  stiE  more  remarkable.  At 
p.  190  of  the  second  volume,  when  speaking 
of  one  stage  of  the  American  war,  he  is 
described  as  “  dispirited  because  the  tide  of 
success  seemed  to  be  running  strong  and 
steadily /ar  the  mother  country;”  and  two 
pages  further  on  we  find  that  he  was 
‘  ‘  destined  to  another  deep  mortification  in 
the  surrender  of  his  friend  Burgojme.” 
There  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  founda¬ 
tion  at  all  for  the  former  assertion,  and  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Eejmolds  felt  any 
such  absorbing  interest,  or  indeed  any 
interest  at  all,  in  the  shallow  and  pretentious 
co.xcomb  who,  after  so  malignantly  criticis¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  men  like  Clive,  had 
sho-nm  himseE  so  ludicrously  unfit  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 

In  selecting  the  “  social  stirring  inci¬ 
dents  ”  of  each  year,  Mr.  Taylor  has  an  eye 
rather  to  those  which  will  furnish  amusing 
paragraphs  than  to  such  as  bear  more 
directly  on  the  career  of  his  hero.  Indeed 
ho  would  appear  to  consider  this  quite  a 
sccondarj'  con.sideration,  for  (vol.  i.  p.  93) 
wo  find  him  stating  that  “wo  have  no  list 
of  sitters  for  1753-1,  hut  the  loss  is  the  less  to 
!)■  riiiriHfd,  since  the  time  was  a  singularly 
dull  one.”  Now  this,  if  it  moans  anything, 
can  only  mean  that  the  progress  of  Reynolds’ 
art,  and  the  identification  of  the  works  which 
ho  e.vecuted,  aro  of  small  imporianco  as 
compared  to  tho  amu.sing  little  anecdotes 
which  tho  namos  of  tho  sitters  would 
sngg<?st,  and  tho  imaginaiy  talk  which  he 
would  thus  have  bomi  enabled  to  put  into 
their  mouths  ;  for  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
ideas,  that  immodiatol}'  any  per.son  became 
seated  in  the  old  leather-covered,  brass- 
knobWl  chair  (which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in 
many  a  noble  painting  and  hardly  loss 
noble  mezzotintj,  at  once,  like  tho  ancient 
mariner,  he  recognised  “  tho  wedding  guest  ” 
in  8ir  Joshua  : — 

“  r  hnvp  ^Iranffi*  p'lwcr  of  ^poprli : 

That  moinonl  Oint  liia  face  1  see 

1  I  know  llio  man  that  miifif  lioiir  me  ; 

'  To  him  my  tale  I  teach." 

1  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  statesmen,  philo- 
-'•ph.  rs,  unhappj'  spouses,  and  papillo- 
mu  *  frrn  infns  are  all  represented  as 

[•‘Hiring  their  plans  and  their  sonows  into 
the  confiding  car  of  Sir  Joshua,  who,  by- 

the-bye,  must  have  left  off  painting  to  listen 
to  them,  as  we  do  not  suppose  he  could 
have  held  his  ear-trumpet  and  his  maul¬ 
stick  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  some  cases  these  imaginaiy  confidences 
are  amusingly  improbable  :  as,  for  instance 
(vol.  i.  p.  270),  where  we  learn  “that  Eey¬ 
nolds  might  have  heard  from  that  unwearied 
intriguer.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  sitting  to 
him  in  February,  has  ideas  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  accommodation,  before  the 
year  was  out,  between  the  Grenvilles  and 
the  Eockinghams.”  Certainly  he  might 
have  heard  it,  but  considering  the  character 
of  the  sitter  we  can  hardly  conceive  any¬ 
thing  more  improbable.  kL’.  Taylor  calls 
him  an  “  unwearied  intriguer,”  and  he  is 
always  represented  as  the  most  haughty 
and  reserved  of  human  beings.  There  is 
no  trace  of  any  intimacy  existing  between 
him  and  Eeynolds ;  and  we  believe  Temple, 
from  all  recorded  of  him,  to  have  been  the 
very  man  to  look  down  upon  the  painter’s 
[irofession.  Sir  Joshua’s  grand  portrait  of 
him  is  the  very  incarnation  of  arrogant,  ill- 
conditioned  seE-importance. 

So,  too  (vol.  i.  p.  160),  “  Prince  Edward 
may  have  repeated  to  him,  with  aE  the  glee 
of  his  frank  and  joyous  temperament,  how 
he  had  kissed  the  ladies  aE  round  at  the 
baE  he  had  given  them  at  St.  Helen’s ;  ” 
and  so,  too,  Benjamin  Franklin  (vol.  u. 
p.  99),  whom  “he  must  have  met”  some¬ 
where,  may  (at  this  supposititious  some¬ 
where),  “  I  doaii  not,  have  often  discussed 
with  him  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  great 
questions  at  issue  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies.”  How  strange  it 
is  that  when  these  mythical  confidences 
with  great  men  are  brought  so  prominently 
forward,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact, 
so  honourable  to  Eeynolds,  that  in  1790 
Burke  submitted  to  him  the  manuscript  of 
his  “  Eefiections  on  the  French  Revolution,” 
the  subsequent  pubEcation  of  which  was  to 
produce  so  prodigious  a  sensation  through¬ 
out  Eiu’ope. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ingeniously  gra¬ 
tuitous  instance  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
biographical  assumption  is  at  page  327  of 
the  first  volume,  where  some  entries  of  the 
word  “Noverre”  are  found  in  one  of  the 
pocket-books.  It  is  not  a  “  pigment,”  nor 
a  “  vehicle,”  nor  a  sitter.  At  last  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  fashionable  dancing-master 
of  the  period  bore  that  name,  and  he  is  at 
once  assumed  to  be  the  person  intended. 
The  whole  matter  then  becomes  perfectly 
clear  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Joshua  Eeynolds, 
uimo  cetatis  46,  is  assumed  to  have  been  talcing 
(lancing  lessons  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  gaieties  of 
the  time !  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the 
strength  of  this  pEe  of  gratuitous  assump¬ 
tions  we  arc  treated  to  ten  mortal  columns 
of  small  typo  in  tho  shape  of  a  “  contem- 
poraiy  description  which  will  help  us  to 
SCO  Vauxhall  as  Sir  Joshua  .saw  it  in  1769.” 
Tho  annotator  must  bo  in  error  in  stating 
that  this  description  is  abbreviated.  We  do 
not  well  see  how  it  could  have  boon  longer 
or  more  tedious.  After  this  we  ought  to 
congi’atulato  ourselves  when  (vol.  i.  p.  355) 
wo  escape  with  only  two  long  columns 
describing  tho  dresses  at  a  masquerade,  at 
which,  perhaps.  Sir  Joshua  was  present ! 

At  last,  facts,  and  presumptive  facts,  and 
declared  fictions  aro  so  completely  con¬ 
founded,  that  Sir  Joshua’s  own  imaginary 
(Ealogues  between  himself  and  Johnson, 
and  Gibbon  and  Johnson,  are  spoken  of 
(vol.  i.  p.  219)  as  if  he  had  been  merely 
lumping  together  into  two  dialogues  what 
John.son  had  uttered  in  many  conversa¬ 
tions;  whereas  the  gi’eat  merit  of  these 
'  very  clover  papers  consists  in  them  display- 

ing  Reynolds’  power  to  enter  into  Johnson’s 
mind  by  expressing  himself  as  Johnson 
would  have  done  in  the  imaginary  position 
in  which  he  has  [ilaced  him.  It  is  probable 
that  Eeynolds  never  heard  any  one  of  these 
ideas  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Johnson, 
and,  indeed,  many  of  them  purposely  border 
on  caricature.  But  Eeynolds  was  writing  a 
playful  squib,  not  an  elaborate  biography. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  plan  is  so  comprehensive, 
and  his  manner  so  discursive,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  topic  may  not  be  enlarged 
upon  in  his  pages,  but  E  there  is  one  to 
which  he  has  devoted  more  pains  than 
another,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  the 
tracing  of  the  careers  of  the  more  celebrated 
“Anonymas,”  as  they  would  now  be  caEed, 
whose  names  are  found  among  the  sitters 
of  Sir  J oshua.  Kitty  Fisher,  NeEy  O’Brien, 
and  PoE  Kennedy,  are  names  which  become 
quite  famiEar  to  us  in  the  course  of  these 
volumes;  and  so  weE  and  pleasantly  are 
they  written  about,  that  E  a  Biographia 
Erotica  Britannica  ever  has  to  be  compEed, 
we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  recommend  an 
editor.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the 
friendly  and  famiEar  footing  on  which  it  is 
evident  they  stood  with  SE  Joshua,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  the  space  which  is 
devoted  to  them,  and  his  high  and  un¬ 
spotted  character  renders  unnecessary  any 
protest  which  the  constant  use  of  the  name 
of  Phi’yne,  the  friend  of  Praxiteles,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  theu’s,  would  otherwise  have 
called  for.  The  affecting  story  of  Miss 
Kennedy’s  noble  struggle  to  save  the  Eves 
of  her  brothers  is  so  creditable  to  her 
woman’s  heart,  and  so  weE  told  thi’oughout, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  small 
connection  it  has  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  only  to  regret  that  it  has  been  dis¬ 
figured  by  one  serious  blemish  of  taste. 

When  an  author  deEberately  strays  from 
his  main  subject,  we  feel  that  in  proportion 
as  the  work  becomes  purely  voluntary,  the 
more  incumbent  it  is  upon  him  to  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  in  every 
statement.  When,  therefore,  we  discovered 
in  the  index  that  at  vol.  E.  p.  316,  there  was 
to  be  found  a  “  slcetch  of  the  career”  of  Su’ 
John  Maepherson,  our  first  impulse  was 
one  of  astonishment  as  to  what  that  worthy 
had  done  to  entitle  his  “career”  to  a  place 
in  the  “  LEe  of  SE’  Joshua  Eeynolds ;  ”  and 
this  being  discovered  to  consist  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  his  name  in  a  single  letter,  our  next 
was  to  examine  what  was  said  of  him.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  any  particular  degree 
of  accuracy  in  this  instance,  but  we  were 
certainly  surprised  to  be  told  that  he  achieved 
a  reputation  for  courage  at  the  “  storming 
of  Bangalore,”  a  place  which  was  not  at¬ 
tacked  tEl  some  years  after  he  had  finaEy 
quitted  India  :  and  stEl  more,  that  his 
tenure  of  the  Governor  Generalship  was 
‘  ‘  marked  by  bold  and  able  financial  and 
administrative  reforms,”  whereas  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  that  Warren  Hastings 
denounced  him  as  unscrupiEous  and  corrupt, 
and  that  the  Marquis  CornwalEs  charac¬ 
terised  his  government  as  “  a  system  of  the 
dirtiest  jobbing,”  and  himself  as  “  guEty  of 
degrading  his  country  by  his  quibbles  and 
his  Ees,”  and  as  “the  most  contemptible 
and  contemned  governor  that  ever  pretended 
to  govern  !  ”  After  this  it  wLE  appear  a 
trifling  error  to  represent  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  (vol.  ii.  p.  28)  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1698,  as  “  servmg  as  a  lad  of  seventeen 
under  Eugene  and  Marlborough,”  which 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  in  these  days  of  examinations,  that 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  in  1711.  Oglethorpe  did  serve  under 
Eugene  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Tuiks, 
but  not  tEl  some  years  subsequently. 
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Again,  we  have  a  large  space  taken  up 
with  the  entrance  into  life  of  Eichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  his  first  wife,  Eliza 
Linley,  the  “beauteous  mother  of  a  beau¬ 
teous  race.”  In  the  course  of  this  we  are 
told  that  “  her  husband,  proud  of  her  as  he 
was,  would  never  allow  her  to  sing  in 
pubhc  after  her  marriage;”  and,  in  the 
preceding  page,  this  marriage  is  fixed  as 
having  taken  place  in  March,  1772  ;  while 
in  the  same  breath  we  learn  that  she  “  sang 
at  Coven t  Garden  ia  the  Lent  of  1773,”  full 
a  twelvemonth  subsequently,  with  such 
effect,  that  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  she 
was  “  ogled  ”  by  no  less  a  person  than  his 
Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  George  III. 
But  the  blundering  does  not  end  here.  Has 
Ml'.  Taylor  ever  read  the  extraordinary 
autobiographical  letter  which  Miss  Linley 
herself  wrote  to  her  confidential  friend. 
Miss  Saunders,  and  which  she  meant  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sud,  or, 
at  least,  for  that  critical  portion  of  it  ?  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  learned  much  of 
which  he  seems  to  be  ignorant,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  “even  the  independent 
and  impulsive  Duchess  of  Devonshii’e  hesi¬ 
tated  at  first  about  inviting  the  interesting 
young  couple  to  Devonshii’e  House;”  and 
if  he  had  fui'ther  referred  to  so  common  a 
book  as  Moore’s  “Life  of  Sheridan,”  he 
would  certainly  not  have  celebrated  the 
story  of  “Miss  Linley’s  rejection  of  that 
sordid  old  liunTiS,  Eichard  Walter  Long,  the 
Wiltshire  miser.”  He  would  there  have 
learned  that  this  sordid  old  hunks  proved 
the  reality  of  his  attachment  to  her  in  a 
way  which  Tom  Moore  (a  judge  in  such 
matters)  considers  “  few  young  lovers  would 
be  romantic  enough  to  imitate.”  He  was 
formally  engaged^o  marry  her  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  approbation  of  her 
parents,  but  being  secretly  told  by  her  that 
she  entertained  an  unhappy  passion  for  a 
married  man  of  the  name  of  Matthews,  and 
would  be  miserable  as  his  wife,  he  “  gene¬ 
rously  took  upon  himseK  the  whole  blame 
of  breaking  off  the  affiance,  and  even  in¬ 
demnified  the  father,' who  was  proceeding 
to  bring  the  transaction  into  court,  by 
settling  £3,000  upon  his  daughter.”  Mr. 
Moore  adds  that  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Sheridan  owed  to 
this  liberal  conduct  not  only  the  possession 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  but  the  means  of 
supporting  her  during  the  first  years  of  their 
marriage.”  It  will  be  admitted  that  poor 
Mr.  Long  receives  scant  justice  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  J oshua  Eeynolds’  biographers  ! 

Mr.  Taylor  caffs  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  the 
cousin  of  Charles  Fox.  She  was  his  aunt, 
the  sister  of  his  mother.  He  caffs  her 
first  husband.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  the 
hrother-in-laio  of  Captain  Horneck.  He 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  Henry  Bun- 
bm-y,  )the  caricaturist,  who  married  into 
that  family.  He  caffs  Lady  Sarah’s  second 
husband  General  Napier  :  he  never  reached 
a  higher  grade  than  colonel.  And  he  states 
that  “  George  III.  would  have  married  her 
but  for  the  negative  put  upon  it  by  his 
council.”  'We  have  never  met  with  the 
above  fact  in  the  course  of  our  reading, 
and  doubt  its  truth .  If  the  word  “  mother  ” 
were  substituted  for  “  council,”  it  would 
perhaps  be  nearer  the  mark. 

_  When  we  come  to  matters  more  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  histojy  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  we  find  equal  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  want  of  care  to 
ensure  correctness ;  but  before  entering 
into  these,  it  will  be  proper  to  devote  a  few 
lines  to_  the  previous  biographers  of  the 
great  painter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  fondest  hopes  was  that  his  Life 

should'be  undertaken  by  Edmund  Burke,  or, 
failing  him,  that  it  should  be  written  by 
J ames  Boswell,  or  Edmund  Malone.  But 
Burke,  bowed  down  by  domestic  sorrows, 
and  appalled  and  absorbed  by  the  spectre  of 
revolutionary  anarchy,  contented  himself 
with  wi’iting  that  eloquent  obituary  notice 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  presents  by  far  the 
noblest  eulogy  which  has  ever  yet  been 
pronounced  on  the  great  painter’s  memory. 
Mr.  Leslie,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Bui’ke  was 
“no  judge  of  Eeynolds’  excellence  as  a 
painter,”  and  Mr.  Taylor  makes  no  remark 
of  dissent ;  but  whafican  be  more  felicitously 
discriminating,  as  well  as  more  eloquent, 
than  his  remark  that  ‘  ‘  his  portraits  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  invention  of  history, 
and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting 
l^ortraits,  he  appeared  not  to  be  raised  upon 
that  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a 
higher  sphere.” 

The  duty  which  was  neglected  by  Burke 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  to  be  performed 
by  Boswell,  now^broken  down  by  disease, 
dissipation,  and  disajipointment ;  and  such 
of  his  notes  regarding  Eeynolds  as  had  not 
found  a  place  in  the  immortal  Life  of  John¬ 
son,  were  made  over  to  their  common  friend 
Malone.  But  Malone,  in  his  tui'n,  had 
ceased  to  be  what  he  was  when  he  had 
found  it  a  pastime  to  make  himself  the  per¬ 
fect  master  of  all  the  dramatic  literature  of 
England,  and  of  everything  bearing  upon 
it,  however  distant.  He  put  off  the  task 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  produced 
the  short  biographical  sketch  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  ordinary  edition 
of  the  Discoui’ses.  But  brief  and  imsatis- 
factory  though  it  be,  it  is  to  our  mind  in¬ 
finitely  more  valuable  than  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  “life”  which  succeeded  it. 

James  Northcote  came  from  the  same 
part  of  Devonshire  as  Eeynolds,  and  being 
introduced  to  him  by  the  Mudges,  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  an  inmate  into  his  house  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  remained  there  for 
some  years.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  Northcote  looked  back  upon  this 
period  of  his  life  with  small  satisfaction, 
and  that  he  regarded  the  memory  of  Eey¬ 
nolds  with  even  less  affection  than  he  did 
the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was  a  hard  and 
crabbed  painter,  with  some  power  of  telling 
a  'story,  but  without  one  other  artistic 
qualification ;  and  if  we  omit  this  power  of 
telling  a  story,  the  same  character  may  be 
applied  to  him  as  a  writer.  We  only  wish 
his  “  Life  of  Eeynolds  ”  had  by  some  chance 
crossed  the  path  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  pen.  Its 
author  would  then  have  been  immortalised 
in  his  proper  place,  as  Dryasdust  or  Ape 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  But,  bad  as  it  was,  it 
answered  its  tru’n  by  keeping  the  name  of 
Northcote  before  the  world  as  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  so  contri¬ 
buting  to  swell  the  accumulation  of  three 
per  cents.,  the  chink  of  whose  dividends 
was  the  one  sound  in  which  his  sordid  soul 
found  pleasure. 

Northcote  was  succeeded  by  Farington, 
also  a  Eoyal  Academician,  who,  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  West,  is  said  to  have  usiu’ped 
the  whole  power  of  the  president  and  coun¬ 
cil.  His  declared  object  in  writing  was  to 
defend  his  brother  members  fr'om  Malone’s 
assertion  that  they  had  driven  Sir  Joshua 
from  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  in  this 
we  think  he  has  succeeded.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  was,  perhaps,  best  hit  off  by 
Haydon  (Taylor’s  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  149) : — 

‘  ‘  Eejmolds  was  naturally  irritable.  His  good 
fortune  and  success,  with  the  submission 
he  received,  kept  him  amiable ;  but  the 
first  time  he  was  thwarted,  he  got  into  a 
passion  and  resigned.” 

In  1829  Allan  Cunningham  published  the 

first  volume  of  his  ‘  ‘  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,”  and  of  this  a  considerable  space 
was  devoted  to  a  memoir  of  Eejmolds.  It 
is  distinguished,  like  the  rest  of  his  sketches, 
by  lively  narrative,  shi'ewd  common  sense, 
and  ready  appreciation  of  genius  in  all  its 
workings.  But  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
been  thrown  among  men  who  had  imbibed 
the  feeling  against  Eejmolds  which  was 
common  to  two-thirds  of  the  London  artists 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  According 
to  them  he  was,  to  people  above  him,  and  to 
equals  who  were  not  artists,  as  “gentle, 
complying,  and  bland,”  as  Goldsmith  has 
described ;  but  beneath  this  pleasant  sur¬ 
face  lay  a  cold  and  jealous  nature,  which 
showed  no  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of 
those  below  him,  and  which  led  him  to 
employ  against  “brothers  near  the  throne” 
all  the  unworthy  arts  which  Pope  has  im¬ 
puted  to  Addison.  To  this  view  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  character,  particularly  as  re¬ 
garded  his  treatment  of  inferiors,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Cunningham  has 
attached,  at  least,  as  great  importance  as  it 
deserved.  He  would  have  escaped  much 
hostile  criticism  if  he  had  anticipated  Mr. 
Leslie’s  plan  of  accepting  as  conclusive  the 
eUdence  (of  Northcote,  for  instance)  when¬ 
ever  it  is  pleasant,  and.  of  quietly  ignoring 
or  boldly  rejecting  it  when  it  militates  in 
any  way  against  his  hero !  When  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  m  the  presence  of  Voltaire, 
was  appealed  to  regarding  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  avarice,  he  answered,  “He 
was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have  forgotten 
his  weaknesses ;  ”  and  Eeynolds  is  almost 
great  enough  to  deserve  something  of  the 
same  respect. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  at  length  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  “Leslie  versus  Cun¬ 
ningham  in  re  Eeynolds,”  and  will  only 
notice  an  amusing  conflict  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Leslie  and  his  editor.  At  vol.  i. 
p.  48,  Leslie  says,  “Allan  Cunningham’s 
accusation  against  Eeynolds,  that  he  re¬ 
commended  in  his  discourses  the  masters 
he  did  not  study,  and  said  little  or  nothing 
of  those  he  did  study,  is  wholly  ground¬ 
less.”  And  at  vol.  i.  p.  340,  Mr.  Taylor 
writes,  ‘  ‘  I  see  in  this  excessive  glorification 
of  the  Caracci  style,  the  influence  of  the 
taste  of  the  time  upon  the  speaker,  rather 
than  the  conclusion  of  his  genuine  judg¬ 
ment,  and  I  appeal  from  the  Pall-Mall  Dis¬ 
course  to  theVenetian Notes  f  Vilaicla  is  precisely 
what  Cunningham  had  asserted  and  Leslie 
so  flatly  contradicted.  Elsewhere  (vol.  i. 
p.  409)  Mr.  Taylor  says,  “I  cannot  but 
think  Sir  Joshua’s  discourses  among  the 
unsafest  of  all  guides  to  the  student.” 

"¥76  have  before  said  that  we  regarded  the 
memoir  of  Malone  as  of  great  importance. 

It  is  so,  because  the  facts  related  in  it 
were  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
author  and  his  friends,  and  were  in  many 
instances  communicated  to  them  by  Sir 
Joshua  himself.  Why,  then,  are  the  anec¬ 
dotes  taken  from  it  mixed  up  with  those 
drawn  from  inferior  authorities,  without 
any  reference  to  the  source  from  which 
each  is  derived  ?  As  an  example  of  how 
an  incident  suffers  from  such  neglect,  we 
will  take  the  story  of  Sir  Joshua’s  early 
knowledge  of  perspective.  At  vol.  i.  p.  48 
we  find  the  bald  statement  that,  “at  eight 
years  old  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently 
master  of  perspective  from  the  Jesuits’ 
treatise,  to  draw  the  school-house  according 
to  rule — no  easy  matter,  as  the  upper  part 
is  half  supported  by  a  range  of  pillars. 

‘  Now  this,’  said  his  father,  ‘  exemplifies 
what  the  author  asserts  in  his  preface,  that 
by  observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
book,  a  man  may  do  wonders,  for  this  is 
wonderful.’  ”  Now  why  are  we  not  told 
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that  this  Tvas  related  by  Sir  Joshua  himself 
to  James  Boswell  ?  And  why  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances  omitted?  First,  that 
the  hook  was  not  one  procured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  formed  a  portion  of  his  father’s 
little  libraiy — ■“  it  happened  to  tie  in  the 
window  seat  of  my  father's  parlour;"  and 
second,  that  from  this  studying  at  eight 
years  old,  “  I  made  myself  so  completely 
master  of  it,  that  I  never  afterwards  had 
occasion  to  study  any  other  treatise  on  the 
subject."  "With  these  omissions  the  story 
loses  half  its  weight  and  all  its  interest. 

We  will  give  yet  another  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  unapj^reciative  carelessness. 
In  the  fourteenth  chscoui’se,  where  Rey¬ 
nolds  mentions,  in  speaking  of  the  death¬ 
bed  conversation  with  Gainsborough,  that, 

‘  ‘  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  what 
passed  at  this  intermew,  the  impression  of 
it  upon  my  mind  was,  that  his  regret  at 
losing  life  was  principally  the  regret  of 
losing  his  art ;  and  more  especially  as  he 
now  began,  he  said,  to  see  what  his  de¬ 
ficiencies  were,”  the  biographer  merely  adds 
that  ‘  ‘  whatever  more  Sir  J oshua  might 
have  told  of  his  interview  must  have  been 
to  his  own  honom-.”  But  instead  of  this 
speculative  conclusion,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  have  been  told  the  one  circumstance 
which  Sir  Joshua  related  to  Malone,  namely, 
that  the  djung  painter  had  many  of  his 
unfinished  pictures  brought  to  his  bedside 
to  show  them  to  his  illustrious  rival,  and  to 
tell  him  what  ho  intended  to  do  if  he  were 
only  spared  to  finish  them  ? 

AVe  had  certainly  expected  that  particular 
pains  would  have  been  taken  to  throw  light 
on  the  intercourse  between  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  a  subject  on  which  kir. 
Taylor  maj”-  rest  assured  the  world  takes 
njore  interest  than  in  the  history  of  a  score 
of  “Bhiynes;”  but,  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  of  the  little  already 
known,  fully  one-half  is  omitted.  AU  that 
is  hero  recorded  is  that  “soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  Sii’  Joshua  called  on 
him,  but  the  Hsit  was  not  returned,  and 
for  several  years  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  them  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  83) ;  and  again 
(vol.  ii.  p.  379),  “on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of 
Xovemher,  1732,  and  again  on  Sunday,  the 
10th,  ho  has  appointments  with  Mr.  Gains¬ 
borough  at  ten.  This  is  the  nearest  rap- 
■jirorhrinfnt  recorded  of  these  illustrious 
rivals  till  Sir  Joshua  was  called  by  the 
dying  Gainsborough  to  his  bedside.  The 
progress  of  the  iiicture  was  internipted  by 
Sir  Joshua’s  illne.ss, — a  paralytic  attack  of 
-'lufficicmt  severity  to  alarm  his  friends 
seriouslj'.  I’robably  this  attack  prevented 
(•v(;n  the  second  sitting  to  Gainsboi’ough.” 
A\'(!  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  dates 
wliich  ho  has  hero  supjJied  to  us ;  but  why 
an  wo  not  infoiTncd  of  what  Sir  Joshua 
liim  olf  told  Malone  on  the  subject? — that 
aft<  I  ^“voral  years  of  uncivil  neglect  on  the 
nail  of  Gainsborough  ho  at  last  returned 
liis  <ail,  and  solicited  him  to  sit  for  his 
j,j,  i  ir. — lha'  Ik!  sat  once,  but,  being  soon 
after  afli  (:!*-d  by  a  slight  paralytic  stroke, 
ho  wa  obliged  1o  go  to  Hath — that  on  his 
coming  back  porlocth’  recovered,  ho  sent 
word  to  Gain.sborough  that  he  was  returned, 
to  which  ho  only  rej)lied  ho  was  glad  to 
hoar  he  wa  .  W'  ll,  and  never  aftoTwards  de¬ 
sired  him  to  sit,  or  called  upon  him,  or  had 
.any  in*ei'<  fiurse  with  him  till  ho  was  dying. 
Th‘  date:  of  the  two  ajijiointmc-nts  for  sit¬ 
ting  '  ornpletely  confinn  Sir  Jo.shua’s  story, 
and  it  .Mr.  Taylor  h.ad  mot  -with  it,  ho  would 
I  o'  h  i’, a.  had  to  -  .'ly  that  jiroltahly  tha  second 

ifd  a^di  l  not  take  ])laco. 

\  -  )•  ’.  ir  ii.e-  of  t iainsborough  the  name 
of  AVd  'HI  naturally  occurs  to  us,  and  here, 
too.  w:  have  to  complain  of  our  disappoint¬ 


ment  in  finding  that  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  the  familiar  intercourse  which 
ive  know  must  have  existed  at  one  time  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Reynolds.  Both  the  well- 
known  stories  about  AVilson’s  enthusiasm 
for  his  art  rest  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Joshua,  and  were  related  by  him  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  his  presence.  “Picturesque” 
Price  says,  ‘  ‘  Sir  J  oshua  Reynolds  told  me 
that  when  he  and  AVilson  were  looking  at 
the  view  from  Richmond  Terrace,”  &c.,  &c., 
&c. ;  and  in  almost  the  same  way  “In¬ 
valid”  Mathews  relates  the  companion 
anecdote  about  the  Pall  of  Terni.  But 
most  particularly  we  had  hoped  for  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  statement  that  when  AVilson 
asked  permission  to  hang  one  of  his  neg¬ 
lected  landscapes  in  Sir  Joshua’s  gallery, 
he  met  with  a  point-blank  refusal. 

AVhile  perusing  these  volumes,  we  marked 
down  th  irty -seven  well-known  names  which 
were  mis-spelt,  in  addition  to  those  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  printed  Errata,  and  without 
taking  note  of  the  lists  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
sitters ;  we  also  remarked  that  ‘  ‘  looks 
communing  with  the  skies,”  was  printed 
instead  of  “looks  commercing;"  and  that 
Johnson,  who  was  hard  enough  pressed  to 
explain  why  Garrick’s  death  could  “have 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,”  was  made  to 
say  that  it  “  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nedure," 
which  would  have  been  still  more  difficult 
to  clear  up.  AVe  may  mention,  too,  that  at 
vol.  i.  p.  280,  Mr.  Taylor  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  Reynolds  sends  no  picture  to  the 
exhibition  of  1767.  Had  he  studied  Buike’s 
letters  to  Barry,  which  we  plainly  see  he 
quotes  at  second-hand  from  Northcote,  he 
would  have  found,  under  date  April  26, 1767, 
“  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  to-morrow. 
Rejmolds,  though  he  has,  I  think,  some 
better  portraits  than  he  ever  before  painted, 
does  not  think  mere  heads  sufficient,  and, 
having  no  iiiece  of  fancy  finished,  sends  in 
nothing  this  time.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  aU  we  have  said,  and 
of  much  more  we  could  have  said,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
LesHe  and  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  their  labours ; 
and  if  the  multifarious  employments  of  the 
latter  gentleman  had  left  him  leisure  for  the 
thorough  revision  and  condensation  of  his 
materials,  we  rise  convinced  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  other  qualifications  for  his  task. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  yet  to  be  written. 


ART  m  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  sale  of  pietures  by  auction  at 
this  season  of  the  year  has  become  almost  as 
common  in  Paris  as  in  London.  Last  month 
wo  noticed  the  dispersion  of  the'  Pourtales 
Gallery ;  since  then  the  collection  of  the  Duchess 
do  Bcrri  has  been  submitted  to  the  hammer. 
The  principal  pictures  wore  the  following,  but 
the  prices  they  realised  were  considerably  less 
than  was  generally  expected,  owing,  as  it  was 
alleged  in  the  room,  to  a  combination  among 
the  dcalci’S  to  prevent  any  “  rise  :  ” — ‘  The  Dog 
of  the  Regiment,’  .£604;  and  ‘The  AVounded 
Trumpeter,’  .£600  :  these  are  the  two  celebrated 
pictures  by  Horace  Vemet,  painted  for  the  Duke 
)  do  Hcrri  in  1816,  and  arc  well  known  by  the 
I  engravings  from  them.  ‘  The  Unfortunate 
Family,’  P.  I’roudhon,  £1,000 ;  ‘  Entry  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris,’  Gerard,  £124;  ‘The 
Theatre  of  tho  Ambigu-Comi(jue  on  a  Free 
Right,’  Hoilly,  £138;  ‘Portrait  of  Madame 
I’ompadour,’  F.  Guerin,  £130  ;  ‘  Lady  Hamilton 
as  a  Sibyl,’  V.  Lebran,  £200;  ‘Portrait  of 
Christina  of  Savoy,’  F.  Probus,  £324. 

Mcmcii. — A  statue  of  Claude  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
for  erection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  : 
it  was  expected  to  bo  placed  on  tho  site  in¬ 
tended  for  it  during  tho  last  month. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FEOM  THE  PICTTJEE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  PHBLISHEE. 

THE  ZOUAVE’S  STORY. 

F.  W.  Topliam,  Painter.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  Engraver. 
Only  a  very  few  years  ago,  and  the  title  of 
this  picture  would  have  been  totally  incom- 
preliensible  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  those 
persons  who  might  have  seen  it ;  but 
political  events  during  the  period  have  made 
it  intelligible,  and  the  word  Zouave  has 
been  incorporated  not  only  into  our  own 
language,  but  into  that  of  every  Eui'opean 
nation.  France,  unlike  our  own  country, 
has  a  partiality  for  distinguishing  in  a 
peculiar  way  the  various  arms  of  her  mili- 
tary  service ;  and,  perhaps,  with  the  large 
bodies  of  troops  always  at  command  of  the 
government,  it  may  be  a  necessity  ;  at  any 
rate,  voltigeurs,  chasseui-s,  gardes-de-corps. 
Zouaves,  and  numerous  other  names,  are 
found  in  her  military  vocabulaiy,  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  swell  the  mighty  array  of  com¬ 
batants  which  France  can  put  forth  when 
taking  the  field  against  the  enemy. 

The  Zouaves  date  their  origin  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  French  army  to  the  occupation, 
by  France,  of  Algeria.  ‘  ‘  Rude,  wild  sol¬ 
diers,”  says  Dr.  Nolan,  in  his  “History  of 
the  Russian  AVar,”  “  by  no  means_particular 
about  their  own  lives,  or  about  those  of 
friends  or  foes,  they  are  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
of  French  Africa.”  Rough,  and  natuiuRy 
fierce,  the  Zouave  is  enthusiastically  at¬ 
tached  to  his  officer,  if  he  only  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  latter,  and  is 
satisfied  of  his  personal  coui’age;  he  will 
then  follow  his  leader  anywhere,  whatever 
certainty  of  destruction  might  seem  to 
await  him.  Our  own  troops  in  the  Crimea 
had  ample  evudence  of  the  daring  intrepidity 
of  these  strange  and  apjiarently  halt- 
civilised  soldiers,  when,  side  by  side,  they 
flung  themselves  against  the  battahons  of 
Russia  in  the  open  plain,  or  climbed  the 
heights  defended  by  Russian  cannon. 

And  what  is  the  storj’  which  Mr.  Topham 
would  make  us  suppose  his  Zouave  is  tell¬ 
ing  to  the  white-capped  girls  of  Brittany  ? 
It  is  no  love- ditty,  of  that  we  may  be  sure; 
but  a  tale 

“  Hombly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war ; — 

»  *  #  #  If 

Of  most  disastrous  chances ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach.” 

Perhaps  he  is  pouring  into  their  astonished 
ears  a  history  of  his  exploits  before  the 
Redan,  or  at  Solferino  of  later  date.  AVhat- 
ever  the  narrative  may  be  it  has  their  eager 
attention  with  that  of  the  old  man  seated 
at  the  table,  and  even  of  the  children,  who 
have  stopped  to  listen,  and  look  on  with 
wondering  eyes,  though  doubtless  unable 
to  comprehend  what  it  is  all  about.  The 
group  is  very  picturesquely  brought  to¬ 
gether,  with  an  easy  and  perfectly  natural 
disposition  and  attitude  of  the  figures ; 
while  the  equally  picturesque  yet  simple 
costume  of  the  females,  and  the  fanciful, 
gaily-coloured  uniform  of  the  Zouave, 
ferm  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other,  and 
have  given  the  artist  an  opportunity  _  for 
the  display  of  some  excellent  painting. 
Behind  the  iirincipal  p’oup  is  another  of 
these  African  soldiers,  in  conversation  with 
an  elderly  bourgeois,'  who  evidences  con¬ 
siderable  astonishment  at  what  he  hears. 
Tho  scene  lies  at  the  door  of  a  hostelry, 
where,  as  a  notice  rudely  painted  informs 
us,  there  is  “  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse.”  Tho  picture  is  a  welcome  episode 
in  Mr.  Topham’s  usual  range  of  subject. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

\  ('!••  WHITTEN  PORTKAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mks.  S.  C.  HALL. 


••  ni^ii.rv  iiia\  Im-  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
l,iMi\Vh'd"v,  wliicli  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dr.  Johnson. 


THOMAS  HOOH. 


ii  HEN  I  first  knew 
Thomas  Hood,  his  star 
was  but  rising;  when  I 
saw  him  last,  he  was  on 
his  death-bed :  his  forty- 
six  years  of  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave 


y  hiiYuig  been  passed  in  so  weak  a 
.state  of  health,  that  day  by  day 

,  1^'  tliPTP  wns  nernefnnl  flTonfl  fbnf.  nf. 


tlieie  was  perpetual  diead  that  at 
a.iiy  moment  might  “  the  silver 
‘  '.J  5  ^  loO’^ed,  and  the  golden  bowl 

be  broken.”  Continued  bodily 
suJfering  was  not  the  only  trial  to  which 
this  fine  spirit  was  subjected.  The  W'orld 
heard  no  wail  from  his  lips;  no  appeal  for 
sympathy  ever  ('a.me  from  his  pen  ;  his  high 
heart  endtued  in  .silence;  and,  vdthout  a 
muniinr  of  e.omplaint,  he  died.  Yet  it  is 
no  secret  now  lliat  for  many  years  he  had 
a  fierce  .struggle  with  poverty;  enjoying  | 


no  luxuries  and  few  comforts;  his  “means” 
derived  from  “daily  toil  for  daily  bread.” 
A  skeleton  stood  ever  beside  his  bed, 
mocking  his  “infinite  jest  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  fancy;”  converting  into  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  sobs  those  ‘  ‘  flashes  of  merriment 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.” 
At  the  time  when  nearly  every  drawing¬ 
room,  attic,  and  kitchen — when  every  class 
and  order  of  society — ^was  made  merry  and 
happy  by  the  brilliant  fancies  and  genuine 
humour  of  Thomas  Hood,  he  was  enduring 
pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind.  Nearly 
all  his  quaint  conceits,  his  playful  sallies, 
and  his  sparks  from  words,  were  given  to 
the  printer  from  the  bed  on  which  he  wrote 
— propped  up  by  pillows ;  continually,  con¬ 
tinually,  it  was  the  same,  up  to  the  day 
that  gave  him  freedom  from  the  flesh. 

Yet  it  was  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  so  frail  a  tenement  of  clay.  Although 


his  existence  was  a  long  disease  rather  than 
a  life,  he  was  singularly  free  from  all  cum- 
brance  of  bitterness  and  harshness.  Feehng 
strongly  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  he  was 
entirely  unselfish  ;  ever  gracious,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  kind.  Though  perpetually 
dealing  with  the  burlesque,  he  never 
indulged  in  personal  satire.  We  find  no 
passage  that  could  have  injured  a  single 
living  person.  Never  did  his  vdt  verge 
upon  indelicacy ;  never  did  his  facetious 
muse  treat  a  solemn  or  sacred  theme  with 
levity  or  indifference. 

In  old  Brandenburg  House  there  was 
once  a  bust  of  Comus ;  the  pedestal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lysons,  bore  this  inscription  : 
it  comes  in  so  aptly  when  writing  of  Hood, 
that  I  quote  it : — 

“  Come,  every  muse,  without  restraint ; 

Let  genius  prompt,  and  fancy  paint : 

Let  wit  and  mirth,  and  friendly  strife, 

Chase  tiie  dull  gloom  that  saddens  life. 

'I'rue  wit,  that  brm  to  virtue’s  cause. 

Respects  religion  and  the  laws. 

True  mirth,  that  cheerfulness  supplies 
'To  modest  ears,  and  decent  eyes.” 

The  world  has,  however,  done  justice  to 
Thomas  Hood;  and  he  is  not  “  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer.”  Reason,  no  less  than 
fancy,  will  tell  us,  we  plant  that  we  may 
reap ;  that  the  knowledge  of  good  or  evil 
done  is  retained  in  a  state  after  life ;  that 
death  cannot  destroy  consciousness.  We 
learn  from  the  Divine  Word  that  our  works 
do  follow  us !  Humanity  is — and  will  be 
as  long  as  men  and  women  can  read  or 
hear — the  debtor  of  Thomas  Hood  ! 

He  was  born,  “  a  cockney,”  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1799,  in  the  Poultry,  close  to  Bow 
Bells.  His  father  dwelt  there  as  one  of  the 
partners  in  a  firm  of  publishers — Yerner, 
Hood,  and  Sharpe.*  He  was  articled  to 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Eobert  Sands,  an  engraver, 
and  seems  to  have  worked  awhile  vuth  the 
burin  ;  but  the  specimens  he  has  given  us, 
however  redolent  of  humour  and  rich  in 
fancy,  do  not  supply  evidence  that  he  would 
have  excelled  as  an  artist. t  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  “  take  ”  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  for  he  deserted  it  early,  and  became 
a  man  of  letters,  finding  his  first  employ¬ 
ment  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  .sub -editor  of  the 
London  Magazine. 

One  W'ho  knew  him  in  his  childhood 
described  him  to  me  as  a  singular  child — 
silent  and  retired — with  much  quiet  hu¬ 
mour,  and  apparently  delicate  health.  I 
knew  another  friend  of  his  youth,  a  Mr. 
Mason,  a  wood  engraver,  who  told  me 
much  of  the  “earlier  ways”  of  the  boy- 
poet  ;  that,  when  a  mere  boy,  he  was 


/ 
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loutiDinilly  iiuikiug  shrewd  and  pointed 
rcTuui  ks  iq)oji  to])i('S  on  which  he  was  pre- 
.sunu'd  to  know  nothing;  that  while  he 
seemed  a  lieedless  listener,  out  would  come 
some  obsi'ivation  which  showed  he  had 
taken  in  all  that  had  been  said ;  and  that, 
when  a  very  child,  he  would  often  make 


some  pertinent  remark  which  excited  either 
a  smile  or  a  laugh. 

He  married,  on  the  oth  of  May,  182-1, 
the  sister  of  his  “friend”  Eejmolds.  It 
was  a  happy  marriage,  although  both  were 
poor;  and  it  was  “Love”  who  was  “to 
light  a  fire  in  their  kitchen.”  She  was  his 


companion,  counsellor,  and  friend,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  troubled  life ;  the 

*■  Mr.  Sharpe  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  through  varied 
changes  of  life,  and  in  1832  was  a  publisher  at  the  Egpytian 
Hall.  He  published,  among  other  works,  The  Anniver¬ 
sary,  an  annual,  edited  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

t  I  form  this  opinion  merely,  however,  from  his  pub¬ 
lished  engravings.  It  is  probable  that  the  wood  engravers 
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comforter  in  n’liom  he  trusted :  in  mutual 
love  and  mutual  faith,  realising,  all  through 
tlieir  weaiy  pilgrimage,  the  picture  drawn 
by  another  j3oet : — 

'■  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is — 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 

Tliougli  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him ; 

Though  site  draws  liim,  j-et  site  follows  ; 

Useless  one  without  the  other.” 

AMien  first  I  knew  them,  they  resided  in 
chambers,  Xo.  2,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi. 
"While  writing  for  the  London  Magazine,  his 
labours  must  have  been  remunerative,  for 
he  removed  from  his  “lodgings”  in  the 
Adelphi  (where  a  child  was  born  to  him, 
who  died  in  infancy),  first  to  a  pleasant 
cottage  (then  called  “Rose  Cottage”)  at 
AVinchmore  Hill  (where  his  daughter  Fanny 
— Airs.  Broderip — was  born),  and  not  long 
afterwards  to  a  really  large  house  at 
AVaustead — -“Lake  House” — with  ample 
“  grounds.”  He  lost  a  considerable  sum 
in  some  publishing  speculation  ;  and  this 
loss  early  in  his  career  was  the  cause  of 
his  sul^sequent  embarrassment.  At  Lake 
House  the  younger  “Tom”  was  born.  It 
was  originally  the  Banquet  Hall  of  AVan- 
stead  House  (AAuUesley  Pole’s  mansion),  and 
there  was  a  lake  between  the  two  (now 
dwindled  to  a  ditch),  so  that  parties  went 
by  water  to  a  feast.  Both  these  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  poet  we  have  pictured. 

His  connection  with  the  London  Magazine 
lc(l  to  intimacy  with  many  of  the  finer 
.spirits  of  his  time,  who  appreciated  the 
genius  and  loved  the  genial  nature  of  the 
man.  h'oremost  of  those  who  exchanged 
warm  frieiuLhip  with  him  was  Charles 
Lamb. 

Owing  mainly  to  his  ill-health,  they  went 
but  little  into  .society ;  so,  indeed,  it  was  at 
all  periods  of  their  lives.  Comparative  soli¬ 
tude  was,  therefore,  the  lot  of  the  jioet,  who 
was  destined  to  live  and  triumph  for  ever. 
But  the  sacrifice  implied  little  of  self- 
denial.  AA'ith  wife,  children,  and  friends, 
he  could  easily  bo  made  content;  and,  al¬ 
though  no  doubt  fully  ajipreciating  praise, 
he  never  had  much  aifiietite  for  applause. 

11  is  long  residence  abroad — at  Coblentz 
and  Ostend — was,  in  a  degree,  compulsory. 

1 1  is  jmhli.sher  was  a  craving  creditor — if, 
inileed,  he  ever  was  really  a  “  creditor”  at 
all,  whieh  1  have  reason  to  doubt.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  his  return  to  England 
was  eflecteil,  in  the  year  IS.'l!).*  My  inter- 
eour.se  with  him  was  renewed  in  the  small 
dwelling  he  occnqiied  at  Camberwell.  Ho 
was  there  to  be  near  his  kind  fiiond,  Lr. 
Elliot  (brf>thcr  of  another  Dr.  Elliot,  l)oth 
of  whom  dearly  loved  the  ])oot),  “  a  friend 
in  need  and  a  fi  iend  indeed.”  t 

It  i.s  in  no  degi-oo  necessai-y  to  my  jmr- 
[)ose  to  j)ass  under  review  the  works  of 


'li'l  n';‘  do  hitii  jiiHtiro.  Ilii  daiiglilpr  posspHHP.s  somo 
drawiiit-  ill  w:i'cr-<’oloiir..<,  .hoiiii'  jiPii-itiid-iMk  nkctcIifiH,  and 
-■m<-  •  I.  Iiiiig«,  that  ..liow  far  higher  powersi,  anil  .seem  to 
indi  itr  that  he  roiihl  have  been  an  ai1i.st  if  he  had  given 
liii.  mind  to  Art. 

•  lliere  !•  no  d>iiiht  that  a  law-snit,  in  whieli  ho  was  in¬ 
volved  with  hi>  piililisher.  and  the  worrj"  and  anxiety  that 
e:.  lied,  indneed  :■  Jiale  of  health  that  led  to  his  dentil  iiiiicli 
earl  -T  than,  in  the  eoiiri'O  of  nature,  it  miglit  iiave  heen 
|o  -  d  for.  I  know  that  wiie  the  opinion  of  lii.s  pliysieian. 

-  I*  if  ple.a  ant  to  record  the  laet  lliat  nearly  every 
literar  man  or  woman  with  whoni  I  have  heen  aeijiiainled, 
or  will-  "■  live.T  I  have  looked  into,  hai  found  a  generous 
1!  id  di.sinterested  friend  in  a  Ooetor.  1  could,  of  my  own 
h:  wiedge.  te|l  many  anecdote,  of  the  -aeritices  made  to 
m.  V  hv  memtwmof  the  |irofe-sion  ;  of  eontiniions  lahoiirs 
Wi‘  lit  .1  thought  of  recompense;  of  anxious  days  and 
night  .  I lii  k  or  dying  beds,  w itliont  the  remotest  idea 
of  f. .'  'I  (  may  tell  one — of  a  dis  tor,  now  himself  gone 
h  me  ;  it  WTI.  related  tome  liy. Sir. lamer  Kyre,.\l.l).  Unfor- 
■  |  ite  r*.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  gisid  jiliysician; 
Imi  there  ore.  no  doiiht,  many  to  whom  the  story  will 
•'  ”  Sir  .Tam'  L  railed  upon  him — one  morning  w  hen  his 

=  '•  -  -..as  hot  commencing — and  saw  his  waiting-room 

lb-.,i  d  writh  patients.  “  Why.”  said  he,“  yon  must  he  get- 
t.o,f  0  fanreo;  ' “  Well,  I  snp|iose  I  am,”  wa.s  the  answer ; 
it  h't  -le  tell  (hi*  fact  Xnynu.  'I  his  morning  I  have  seen 
:  lit  -*;ent.^ ;  sir  of  them  gave  me  nothing  —the  seventh 
g-' iiie  guinea,  whirdi  I  have  just  given  to  the  eighth.” 
.■'ll'  h  a  ph..  .:  ian  I’rovidence  sent  to  Tliomaa  llorxl. 


Thomas  Hood.  They  were  very  varied: 
novels,  poems  (serious  as  well  as  comic) ; 
filling  seven  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  two 
volumes  of  “Hood’s  Own”),  collected  hy 
his  daughter  and  his  son.  N early  the  whole 
of  these  were  written,  not  only  while 
haunted  by  pecuniary  troubles,  but  while 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  great 
bodily  suffering.  So  it  was  with  the 
merriest  of  his  poems,  “Miss  Kilmansegg,” 
composed  during  brief  intermissions  of 
bodily  23ain  which  would  have  been  accepted 
by  almost  any  other  person  as  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse  for  entire  cessation  from  work  ;  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  by  him,  hut  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  day’s  toil 
should  bring  the  day’s  food.  Yet  at  this 
very  time,  a  sum  of  £50  was  transmitted 
to  him,  without  application,  hy  the  Literary 
Eund.  Hood  returned  it,  ‘  ‘  hoping  to  get 
through  his  troubles  as  he  had  done  here¬ 
tofore.”  There  was  then  a  gleam  of  bright¬ 
ness  in  the  long- darkened  sky.  In  18-41, 
Theodore  Hook  died,  and  Hood  became 
editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  ‘  ‘  Just 
then,”  as  Mrs.  Hood  writes,  “  poverty  had 
come  very  near.”  Heremovedfrom  Camber¬ 
well  to  17,  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John’s'W’ood. 


He  did  not  long  keep  his  editorship,  how¬ 
ever  ;  differences  having  arisen  between  him 
and  Mr.  Colburn,  he  was  induced  to  start  a 
magazine  of  his  own. 

Meanwhile,  an  accident,  totally  unan¬ 
ticipated,  did  that  which  years  of  labour 
had  not  done — made  him  famous.  In  the 
Christmas  number  of  Punch,  in  1843,  ap¬ 
peared  the  “  Song  of  a  Shirt.”  It  ran 
through  the  land  hke  wildfire ;  was  re¬ 
printed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom, 
although  anonjunous  ;  and  there  was  intense 
desire  to  know  who  was  the  author.  He 
had  been  so  long  absent  from  the  active 
exercise  of  his  “calling,”  that  when  the 
poem  burst  upon  the  world,  there  were  many 
to  whom  the  writer’s  name  was  “  new.” 

In  January,  1844,  Hood's  Magazine  was 
issued.  He  laboured  like  a  slave  to  give 
success  to  that  speculation.  It  was  in  a 
melancholy  sense  “Hood’s  own:”  there 
was  a  “proprietor,”  hut  he  was  without 
“means;”  there  was  an  effort  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  publisher  ;  printer  after  printer  was 
changed;  the  magazine  was  rarely  “up  to 
time;”  vexation  brought  on  illness;  he 
“fretted  dreadfully;”  there  was  alarm  as 
to  the  solvency  of  his  co-proprietor,  a  man 
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who  had  ‘  ‘  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  he 
the  .slave  of  his  conscience.”  Unhappy 
authors,  who  arc  their  own  publishers — 
lords  of  land  in  UtojTia — will  take  warn¬ 
ing  by  the  fate  of  Thomas  Hood  and  his 
“  speculation  ”  for  his  own  behoof.  It  was  a 
failure,  and  therefore  his;  had  it  heen  a 
success,  no  doubt  it  would  have  become  the 
jirojiorty  of  a  jmhlisher. 

The  numhiir  for  Juno — the  sixth  number 
of  Ifoodis  Magazine — contained  an  announce¬ 
ment,  that  on  the  23rd  of  May  he  had  been 
stiivirig  to  continue  a  novel  he  had  com¬ 
menced;  that  on  the  25th,  “sitting  uji  in 
Ijcd,  ho  tried  to  invent  and  sketch  a  few 
comic  dc.signs,  but  the  effort  exceeded  his 
strength,  and  was  followed  hy  the  wander¬ 
ing  deliiium  of  Titter  nervous  exhaustion.” 
Two  of  the  “  sick-room  fancies”  wore  pub¬ 
lished  Avith  the  Juno  immlior :  the  one  is 
“  Hood’s  Mag.” — a  imigpie,  with  a  hawk’s 
hood  on;  the  other,  “The  Editor’s  Aiiologies,” 
is  a  drawing  of  a  plate  of  leeches,  a  blister, 
a  cu])  of  water-gruel,  and  three  labelled 
vials :  suggesting',  according  to  some  writ¬ 
ing  underneath,  the  sad  thought  by  what 
harassing  efforts  the  food  of  mirth  is  fur¬ 


nished,  and  how  often  the  pleasui’es  of  the 
many  are  obtained  by  the  bitter  suffering 
and  mournful  endurance  of  the  oira. 

Yet  three  of  the  pleasantest  letters  he 
ever  penned  were  written  soon  afterwards  to 
the  three  children  of  his  dear  and  constant 
friend,  Dr.  Elliott. 

He  rallied,  however,  sufficiently  to  resume 
work  for  his  magazine,  and  many  valued 
friends  were  willing  and  ready  to  help  him : 
authors  who  were  amply  recompensed  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  could  thus  serve 
the  author  of  a  “  Song  of  a  Shirt.”  “I 
must  die  in  Harness,  like  a  Hero  or  a 
Horse,”  he  writes  to  Bulwer  Lytton  on 
October  30,  1844.  Death  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  but  before  its  close 
approach  there  came  a  ray  of  sunshine  to 
his  doath-bed — Sir  Robert  Peel  granted  to 
him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  or  rather  to 
his  widow,  for  she  was  almost  so.  It  was 
a  small  sum — a  poor  gift  from  his  countrj’’ 
in  compensation  for  the  work  he  had  done ; 
hut  it  was  very  welcome,  for  it  was  the 
only  boon  he  had  ever  received  that  was 
not  payment  for  immediate  toil — toil  hard 
and  incessant  ” — to  the  last.  He  was  djdng 


wliGii  th.G  “  gls-d  tidings  ”  came ;  yet  in  the 
middle  of  November,  1844,  he  “pumped 
out  a  sheet  of  Christmas  fun,”  and  “  diw 
some  cuts”  for  his  magazine.  He  was,  as 
he  said,  “  so  near  death’s  door,  that  he 
could  almost  fancy  he  heard  the  creaking 
of  the  hinges  I  ”  His  friends  were  about 
him  with  small  gifts  of  love  :  they  came  to 
give  him  “  farewells;”  and  for  all  of  them 
ho  had  kind  words  and  thoughts.  We 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  his  head 
was  laid  on  a  down  pillow  we  had  lent  him  : 
on  that  pillow  its  throbbings  ceased. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1845,  he  died,  and 
on  the  10th  he  was  buried  in  the  graveyard 
at  Kensal  Green. 

Some  seven  years  afterwards,  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  raised,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Eliza  Cook  (with 
whom  the  thought  originated),  and  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory,  designed 
and  executed  by  the  sculptor,  Matthew 
Noble.  On  the  18th  July,  1854,  it  was 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
poet’s  friends,  Monckton  Milnes  (now  Lord 
Houghton)  “  delivering  an  oration  ”  over 


the  grave  that  covered  his  remains.  To 
raise  that  monument,  peers  and  many  men 
of  mark  contributed:  but  surely  even  higher 
honour  was  rendered  to  him — a  yet  purer 
and  better  homage  to  his  memory — -by 
the  “poor  needlewomen,”  whose  offerings 
were  a  few  pence,  laid  in  reverence  and 
affection  upon  the  grave  of  their  great  advo¬ 
cate — a  fellow-worker,  whose  toil  had  been 
as  hard,  as  continuous,  and  as  ill-rewarded, 
as  their  own. 

In  person.  Hood  was  of  middle  height, 
slender  and  sickly-looking,  of  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  and  plain  features,  quiet  in  ex¬ 
pression,  and  very  rarely  excited,  so  as  to 
give  indication  of  either  the  pathos  or  the 
humour  that  must  ever  have  been  working 
in  his  soul.  His  was,  indeed,  a  counte¬ 
nance  rather  of  melancholy  than  of  mirth  : 
there  was  something  calm,  even  to  solem¬ 
nity,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  face, 
seldom  relieved,  in  society,  by  the  eloquent 
play  of  the  mouth,  or  the  sparkle  of  an 
observant  eye.  In  conversation  he  was  by 
no  means  brilliant.  When  inclined  to  pun, 
which  was  not  often,  it  seemed  as  if  his  wit 
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was  the  issue  of  thought,  and  not  an  in¬ 
stinctive  produce,  such  as  I  have  noticed  in 
other  men  who  have  thus  become  famous  : 
who  are  admii’able  in  crowds ;  whose  anima¬ 
tion  is  like  that  of  the  sounding  board,  which 
makes  a  great  noise  at  a  small  touch,  when 
listeners  are  many  and  applause  is  sure. 

We  have  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
treating  Tom  Hood  as  a  “joker,”  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  deep  and  toirching  pathos 
of  his  more  serious  poems.  All  are  indeed 
acquainted  with  the  “  Song  of  a  Shirt,”  and 
“Take  her  up  tenderly,”  but  throughout 
his  many  volumes  there  are  poems  of  sur¬ 
passing  worth,  full  of  the  highest  refine¬ 
ment — of  sentiment  the  pui’est  and  the  most 
chaste. 

In  writing  a  memoir  of  him  in  the  “  Book 
of  Gems,”  for  wliich,  in  consequence  of  his 
absence  from  England,  I  received  no  sug¬ 
gestions  from  himself,  I  took  that  view, 
and  some  time  afterwards  I  received  from 
him  a  letter  strongly  expressive  of  the 
gratification  I  had  thus  afforded  him.  His 
nature  was,  I  believe,  not  to  be  a  punster. 


perhaps  not  to  be  a  wit.  The  best  things  I 
have  ever  heard  Hood  say  are  those  which 
he  said  when  I  was  v,uth  him  alone.  I 
have  never  known  him  laugh  heartily, 
either  in  societj^  or  in  rhyme.  The  themes 
he  selected  for  “talk”  were  usually  of  a 
grave  and  sombre  cast ;  yet  his  playful 
fancy  dealt  with  frivolities  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  his  imagination  frolicked  with 
natui’e  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
was,  however,  generally  cheerful,  and  often 
merry  when  in  “  the  bosom  of  his  family,” 
and  could,  I  am  told,  laugh  heartily  then ; 
that  when  in  reasonably  good  health,  he  was 
“  as  full  of  fun  as  a  school-boy.”  He  loved 
children  with  all  his  heart,  loved  to  gambol 
with  them  as  if  he  were  a  child  himself,  to 
chat  with  them  in  a  way  they  understood ; 
and  to  tell  them  stories,  drawn  either  from 
old  sources,  or  invented  for  the  occasion — 
such  as  they  could  comprehend  and  re¬ 
member.  *  There  was  more  than  mere  poetry 
in  his  verse — 


“  A  blessing  on  tlieir  merry  hearts, 

Such  readers  I  would  choose  ; 
liecause  they  seldom  criticise. 

And  never  write  reviews  !” 

Literature  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  his 
‘  ‘  solace  and  comfort  thi'ough  the  extremes 
of  worldly  trouble  and  sickness,”  “main¬ 
taining  him  in  a  cheerfulness,  a  perfect 
sunshine  of  the  mind.”  Well  may  he  add, 
“  My  humble  works  have  flowed  fiom  my 
heart  as  well  as  my  head,  and,  whatever 
their  errors,  are  such  as  I  have  been  able 
to  contemplate  with  comjiosuie,  when  more 
than  once  the  Destroyer  assumed  almost  a 
visible  presence.” 

Poor  fellow  I  He  was  longing  to  be  away 
from  earth  when  I  saw  him  last ;  strug¬ 
gling  to  set  free  the 

“  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  !  ” 

lying  on  his  death-bed,  watched  and  tended 
by  his  good  and  loving  wife,  who  survived 
him  only  a  few  brief  months  : — 

“  She  for  a  little  tried 

To  live  without  him — liked  it  not — and  died !” 

But  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
pension  had  been  settled  upon  her  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel — a  pension  subsequently  con¬ 
tinued  to  his  children,  and  lohicli  they  still 
enjoy*  That  comfort,  that  consolation,  that 
blessing,  came  from  his  country  to  his  bed 
of  death  ! 

Honoured  be  the  name  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  !  great  statesman  and  good  man  !  It 
is  not  often  that  men  such  as  he  sit  in 
highest  places.  Let  Science,  Art,  and 
Letters  consecrate  his  memory  !  It  was  he 
who  whispered  “  peace  ”  to  Eelicia  Hemsins, 
dying  ;  bidding  her  have  no  care  for  those 
she  loved  and  left  on  eartli.  It  was  he 
who  enabled  great  Wordsworth  to  woo 
Nature  undisturbed  ;  he  who  lightened  the 
drudgery  of  the  desk  to  the  (Juaker-poet, 
Bernard  Barton  ;  he  who  upheld  the  totter¬ 
ing  steps,  and  made  tranquillity  take  the 
place  of  terror  in  the  over-taxed  brain,  of 
Eobert  Southey.  From  him  came  the  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  shady  place  that  was  the  home 
of  Janies  Montgomery.  It  was  his  hand 
that  opened  the  sick-room  shutters,  and  let 
in  the  light  of  hope  and  heaven  to  the 
death-bed  of  Thomas  Ilood.t 

Whether  it  be  or  be  not  true  that  Addison 
sent  for  his  step-son.  Lord  Warwick,  to  his 
death-bed,  ‘  ‘  that  he  might  see  how  a  Chris¬ 
tian  could  die,”  certain  it  is  that  the  anec¬ 
dote  is  often  quoted  as  an  encouragement 
and  an  example.  We  have,  in  the  instance 
of  Thomas  Hood,  such  a  case,  occurring 
under  our  immediate  view,  closing  a  life, 
not  of  glory  and  triumph,  not  of  prosperity 
and  reward,  but  of  long  suffering  in  body 
and  mind,  of  jmtient  endurance,  of  humble 
confidence,  of  sure  and  certain  hope — in  the 
perfectness  of  holy  faith.  Ay,  he  was 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  tribulation ;  and  his 
battle  of  life  ended  in  according,  while  re¬ 
ceiving,  “  Peace.” 

These  are  the  last  Lines  he  wi’ote 

“  Farewell,  Life  !  m}'  senses  swim ; 

And  the  world  is  gi’owing  dim  : 

Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night, — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 

Upward  steals  a  vapour  chill ; 

Strong  the  earthly  odour  grows, — 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  Rose ! 


*  The  son  and  daughter  have  preserved  and  printed  some 
of  these  “  impromptu  ”  stories. 


*  It  was  by  the  act  of  Earl  Russell  the  pension  was  so 
continued.  When  that  nobleman  is  removed  from  earth, 
the  many  good  and  generous  acts  he  did  will  be  better 
known  and  appreciated  than  they  can  be  in  his  lifetime. 

t  I  refer  in  this  passage  only  to  those  who  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  my  memories ;  but  to  this  list  may  be  added  the 
names  of  Tytler,  Forbes,  Owen,  Sir  W’illiam  Hamilton, 
Maculloch,  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  artist  Shee,  the 
widow  of  the  painter  Haydon,  the  poet-laureate  Tennyson, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  “  destitute  ”  daughters 
of  Principal  Robertson,  the  botanist  Curtis,  the  widow  of 
Loudon,  and  probably  others,  of  wiiom  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge.  These  were,  or  are,  all  participants  of  that  state 
bounty  which  the  country  enables  a  minister  to  dole  out  to 
its  worthies. 
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Welcome  Life  !  ilie  spirit  strives 
sti-enjrtli  returns  and  liope  revives : 

(.'loudy  teal's  and  sliapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  sluulows  of  tlie  morn. — 

O’er  the  earth  there  conies  a  bloom,— 

Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 

Warm  perfume  for  vaponrs  cold, — 

1  smell  the  Lose  above  the  mould!  ” 

lu  one  of  tlie  letters  I  received  abont 
tliis  time  from  liis  trne  and  faithful  and 
constant  friend,  "Ward,*  he  writes  me: — ■ 
“  He  saw  the  on-coming  of  death  with 
great  cheerfulness,  though  without  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  levity ;  and  last 
night,  when  liis  ftiends  Harvey  and  Eeseigh 
came  in,  he  bade  them  come  u]),  had 
wine  brought,  and  made  us  all  drink  a 
glass  with  him,  ‘  that  he  might  know  us  for 
friends,  as  of  old,  and  not  undertakers.’ 
He  conversed  tor  about  an  hour  in  his  old 
playful  way,  with  now  and  then  a  A\'ord  or 
two  full  of  deeji  and  tender  feeling.  AVhen 
I  left,  he  bade  me  good-bye,  and  kissed  me, 
shedding  tears,  and  stiying  that  jierhaiis  we 
never  .■should  meet  again.” 

1  have  his  own  cojiy  of  the  last  letter  he 
ever  wrote  ;  it  is  to  Sir  Eobert  Eeel : — t 

“  De.vh  Sik, — AVe  are  not  to  meet  in  the  flesh. 
( liven  over  by  physicians  and  by  myself,  in  this 
extremity  I  feel  ti  comfort  for  which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  again  thanking  you,  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  a  dying  man,  at  the  same  time 
bidding  you  a  rcspectfrd  farewell. 

“  Thank  God,  my  mind  is  composed,  and  my 
reason  undisturbed  ;  hut  my  race,  as  an  author, 
is  run.  IMy  physical  debility  finds  no  tonic 
\drtue  in  a  steel  pen,  otherwise  I  would  ha\’c 
witten  one  more  paper — a  forewarning  against 
an  evil,  or  the  danger  of  it,  arising  from  a  lite- 
niiy  movement  in  which  I  have  had  some  share; 
a  onc-.sided  humanity,  opposite  to  that  Catholic, 
Shaksj)erian  sympathy  which  felt  with  king  as 
well  a.s  peasant,  duly  estimatiivg  the  mortal 
tcnijitations  of  both  stations.  Certain  classes  at 
the  f)olcs  of  .society  are  already  too  far  asunder. 
It  should  bo  the  duty  of  our  writers  to  draw 
them  together  by  kindly  attraction  not  to 
aggravate  the  existing  repulsion,  and  place  a 
wider  moral  gulf  between  rich  and  jwor  -  hate 
on  the  one  side,  :ind  fear  on  the  other.  Hut  I 
am  too  weak  for  this  task — the  last  I  had  set 
iny.self.  It  is  death  that  stops  my  pen,  you  see, 
and  not  my  jiension.  ( lod  ble.ss  you,  sir,  and 
lu-o.spcr  all  your  measures  for  the  benefit  of  mv 
beloved  country  I” 

Ahno.st  hi.s  latest  act  was  to  obtain  some 
jiroofs  of  his  portrait,  rc'ceutly  engraved, 
and  to  send  one  to  each  of  Ids  most  esteemed 
fneiids,  mai  keil  by  .some  lino  of  affectionate 
reminiscence.  The  cme  ho  sent  to  us  1 
have;  engraved  at  the  head  of  this  memory. 

liis  daughter  writes  me  thus  of  his  last 
hour  on  earth  : — “  Those  'who  lecturcal  him 
on  his  meny  sallies  and  innocemt  gaiety, 
-liould  have  been  ])re.sent  at  his  death-bed, 
to  .se-e  how  the  gentle.st  and  most  loving 
hcai  t  in  the  world  could  die  !  ”  “  Thinking 

himself  dying,  he  called  us  rouml  liim — my 
mother,  my  little  brother,  and  inyscdf — to 
receive  his  last  kiss  and  blessing — tendei'ly 
and  fonillv  gdven  ;  :uid  gently  clas]iing  my 
mother’-s  fiand,  ht'  sai<l,  ‘Eemend)er,  Jane, 
I  forgive  all  o//.”  lie  lay  for  some  time 
caltnivand  <pnetly,  but  bi-eathiiig  ]iidnfully 
ami  slowly;  and  my  motlu-r,  bending  over 
him,  heard  him  munnur  faintly,  ‘O  Lord, 
sav,  Anse,  take  u]i  tbv  cross,  ami  follow 
Me:”’ 

He  died  at  Ttevonshire  Lodge,  in  the  Xow 
Linchley  Efiad.  fff  tlmt  house?  we?  ha^■e 
jiriK'ureel  a  drawing,  and  have-  euigrave-d  it. 

*  V.  O.  Wanl,  who.  at  tin*  ntf#*  of  t 
hi  -s'  .:  I  vawork  o?i  OWrolotv  i  who  Jin.“  invriitcd  niany 
c  ‘  fii*  prfv  t  (especially  in  connfrtifjii  wiili 

and  who.  in  the  7'irtfr.n,  andaclivr 

‘  ‘ --n  t<:th»  state  of  the  London  ni-wer-*.  aiul  (he  Htatr 
fi  ill':  i.i.rfral  rhiinhyanls  He  editetl  HoikIV  iiia^u/ine 
“  ff>r  during;  illnes«. 

t  Thi'  letter  has  l>eon  printed  since  .Mrs.  Hn^lerip  i^ave 
m*  the  <  opT.  It  is  so  pre^ant  a  sermon  that  it  cannot  he 
tfst  often  in  rint. 


Genius  is  seldom  hereditary.  There  are 
hut  few  immortal  names,  the  glory  of  which 
has  been  “  continued.”  It  is  gratifying  to 
know'  that  the  seeel  planted  by  Thomas 
Hood  and  his  estimable  wife,  has  borne  fruit 


in  due  season.  Their  son  and  daughter 
were  but  children  when  both  their  parents 
w'ere  called  away  from  their  guardianship 
on  earth ;  hut  surely  (as  I  firmly  believe),  to 
a  more  pow'erfirl  and  effectual  guardianship 


THE  ilOUSE  IN  'WHICH  HOOD  DIF.I  . 


over  those  they  loved,  and  who  remained  “  in 
the  fresh.”  The  daughter  (Fanny),  wedded 
a  good  clergpnan  in  Somersetshire,  and 
the  hajipy  mother  of  children,  is  the  author 
of  many  raluable  w'orks,  the  greater  number 
of  them  being  specially  designed  for  the 


young.  The  name  of  “  Fanny  Broderip” 
is  honoured  in  letters.  To  the  son — another 
“Tom” — it  is  needle, ss  to  refer.  He  has 
added  renowm  to  the  venerated  name  he 
bears  ;  and  has  wuitten  much  that  his  great 
father  himself  might  hai'e  owned  with  pride, 


THE  'I'OMII  OF  I'llOMA.S  HOOD. 


They  have  had  a  sacred  trust  committ(!d  to 
tliem,  and  so  far  have  nobly  redeemed  it. 

In  this  memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  1  have 
limited  his  last  letter,  and  ([uoted  his  latest 
w'ords.  Tlioyare  sueh  as  must,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  idl  readers,  raise  him  even  higher 


than  he  stands.  The  world  ow'cs  him  much ; 
Humanity  is  his  debtor  ;  and  w'ho  is  there 
that  will  not  exclaim,  borrowing  from  an¬ 
other  poet — 

“  The  Ihoiights  of  gratilude  shall  fall  like  dew 
Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature?” 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


FACTS  ABORT  FINGER-EINGS. 

Chap.  III.  —  Modeeh  Eihgs. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
custom  of  using  rings  as  receptacles  for 
relics  or  poisons.  The  most  famed  be¬ 
longed  to  Osesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  both  adepts  in  poisoning;  a 
grasp  from  the  hand  wearing  this  ring 
ensm’ed  a  very  slow,  but  certain,  death ;  it 
contained  a  virulent  poison,  which  found 
vent  through  a  small  spike,  pressed  out  by 
a  spring  when  the  hand  was  grasped,  and 
which  was  so  slight  in  its  operation  as  to 
be  scarcely  felt,  and  not  usually  noticed 
by  the  person  wounded  during  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  hearty  friendship  so  well 
simulated.  When  conspiracies  against  the 
life  of  Wilham  of  Orange  were  rife  under 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Spain  [circa 
1582],  the  unworthy  son  of  Count  Bgmont 
“  had  himself  undertaken  to  destroy  the 
prince  at  his  own  table  by  means  of  poison 
which  he  kept  concealed  in  a  ring.  Saint 
Aldegonde  (his  friend  and  counsellor)  was 
to  have  been  taken  off  in  the  same  way, 
and  a  hollow  ring  fiUed  with  poison  was 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Egmont’s  lodg¬ 
ings.”  * 

Pig.  1  represents  a  curious  Venetian 
ring,  the  bezel  formed  like  a  box  to  contain 
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relics.  The  face  of  the  ring  (in  this  instance 
the  cover  of  the  box)  has  a  representation 
of  St.  Mark  seated,  holding  his  gospel  and 
giving  a  benediction.  The  spaces  Between 
this  figure  and  the  oval  border  are  per¬ 
forated,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  box  is 
visible,  and  the  relic  enshrined  might  be 
seen.  Fig.  2  is  another  ring  of  the  same 
construction  :  it  is  richly  engraved  and  set 
with  two  rubies  and  a  pyramidal  diamond ; 
the  collet  securing  the  latter  stone  opens 
with  a  spring,  and  exhibits  a  somewhat 
largo  receptacle  for  such  virulent  poisons 
as  were  concocted  by  Italian  chemists  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  elaborate  character  of  design  adopted 
at  this  time  for  Venetian  rings,  the  highly 
artistic  taste  that  governed  it,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  the  stones  employed  in  set¬ 
tings,  combined  to  perfect  bijouterie  that 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Fig.  3  is  a  ring 
of  very  peculiar  design.  It  is  set  with 


utility.  Pig.  4  is  a  ring  of  silver,  of  East 
Indian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  one  of  their  most  ancient  temples ; 
to  its  centre  are  afiixed  bunches  of  pear- 
shaped  hollow  drops  of  silver,  which  jingle 
with  a  soft  low  note  as  the  hand  moves. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  old 
Eastern  tale  of  “The  Fish  and  Eing,” 
invented  some  thousands  of  years  since.  It 
has  sru’vived  to  our  own  day,  and  is  still 
related  and  believed  by  the  commonalty  to 
the  east  of  London.  Li  the  church  at 
Stepney  is  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Lady 
Eebecca  Berry,  who  died  1696,  in  whose 
coat-of-arms  a  fish  and  an  annulet  appear. 
She  has  hence  been  supposed  the  heroine  of 
a  once  popular  baEad,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  Yorkshire;  it  is  entitled,  “The  Cruel 
Knight,  or  Fortunate  Farmer’s  Daughter,” 
and  narrates  how  one  of  knightly  rank  in 
passing  a  village  heard  the  cry  of  a  woman 
in  travail,  and  was  told  by  a  witch  that  he 
was  pre-doomed  to  marry  that  girl  on  her 
arrival  at  womanhood.  The  knight  in  deep 
disgust  draws  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
casting  it  into  a  rapid  river,  vows  he  will 
never  do  so  unless  she  can  produce  that 
ring.  After  many  years  a  fish  is  brought 
to  the  farmer’s  daughter  to  di'ess  for  dinner, 
and  she  finds  the  ring  in  its  stomach,  en¬ 
abling  her  to  win  a  titled  husband,  who  no 
longer  fights  against  his  fate. 

The  civic  arms  of  Glasgow  exhibit  a  fish 
holding  a  ring  in  its  mouth.  This  alludes 
to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Kentigern, 
patron  of  the  see,  as  related  in  the  “  Acta 
Sanctorum.”  The  queen,  who  was  his 
penitent,  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
soldier,  and  had  given  him  a  ring  she  had 
received  from  her  husband.  The  king  knew 
his  ring,  but  abided  his  revenge,  until  one 
day  discovering  the  soldier  asleep  by  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  he  took  the  ring  from 
his  finger  and  threw  it  in  the  stream.  He 
then  demanded  of  his  queen  a  sight  of  his 
old  love  gift,  a  request  she  was  utterly 
unable  to  comply  with.  In  despair,  she 
confessed  aU.  to  St.  Kentigern,  vowing  a 
purer  life  in  future.  The  saint  went  to  the 
river,  caught  a  salmon,  and  took  from  its 
stomach  the  missing  ring,  which  restored 
peace  to  all  parties.* 

The  occurrence  of  the  fish  and  ring  in  the 
arms  of  Glasgow  and  in  the  Stej^ney  monu¬ 
ment,  is  “confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of 
holy  writ  ”  of  the  truth  of  these  stories,  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who  would  re¬ 
gard  scepticism  in  the  same  light  as  religious 
infidelity. 

Memorial  rings  were  sometimes  made  to 
exhibit  a  small  portrait,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  to  conceal  one  beneath  the  stone. 
Such  is  the  ring.  Fig.  5,  from  the  Londes- 
borough  collection,  which  was  made  for 


Fig.  3.  t  ig.  4. 

thi’ee  stones  in  raised  bezels ;  to  their  bases 
are  affixed,  by  a  swivel,  gold  pendent  orna¬ 
ments,  each  set  with  a  garnet ;  as  the  hand 
moves  these  pendants  faU  about  the  finger, 
the  stones  glittering  in  the  movement.  This 
fashion  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
East,  where  people  delight  in  pendent  orna¬ 
ments,  and  even  affix  them  to  articles  of 


*  Motley’s  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.” 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

some  devoted  adherent  of  King  Charles  I. , 
when  such  devotion  was  dangerous.  A 
table-cut  diamond  is  set  within  an  oval 


*  In  the  Koran  this  wild  version  of  the  story  occurs  ; — 
“  Solomon  entrusted  his  signet  with  one  of  his  concubines, 
which  the  devil  obtained  from  her,  and  sat  on  the  tlirone  in 
Solomon’s  shape.  After  forty  days  the  devil  departed,  and 
threw  the  ring  into  the  sea.  The  signet  was  swallowed  by 
a  fish,  which  being  caught  and  given  to  Solomon,  the  ring 
was  found  in  its  bell}',  and  thus  he  recovered  his  kingdom.” 
{Sale's  Koran,  chap.  38). 
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lim,  acting  as  a  lid  to  a  small  case  opening 
by  means  of  a  spring,  and  revealing  a 
portrait  of  Charles  executed  in  enamel. 
The  face  of  the  ring,  its  back,  and  side 
portions  of  the  shank,  are  decorated  with 
engraved  scroll-work,  filled  in  with  black 
enamel.  “Eelics”  of  this  kind  are  con¬ 
secrated  by  much  higher  associations  than 
what  the  mere  crust  of  time  bestows  upon 
them ;  and  even  were  they  not  sufficiently 
old  to  excite  the  notice  of  the  antiquaiy, 
they  are  well  deserving  of  attention  from 
their  exhibiting  “memorials  of  feelings 
which  must  ever  command  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.”  Horace  Walpole  had  among 
Iris  very  miscellaneous  gatherings  at  Straw'- 
berry  flill,  “  one  of  the  only  seven  mourn¬ 
ing  rings  given  at  the  burial  of  Charles  I., 
It  has  the  king’s  head  in  miniatru’e  behind 
a  death’s  head ;  between  the  letters  C.  E. 
the  motto,  ‘  Prepared  be  to  follow  me.’  ” 

A  much  more  lugubrious  memorial  is 
furnished  me  from  the  same  collection, 
Fig.  6.  Two  figiu’es  of  skeletons  suiTOund 
the  finger  and  support  a  small  sarcophagus. 
The  ring  is  of  gold  enamelled,  the  skeletons 
being  made  still  more  hideous  by  a  covering 
of  white  enamel.  The  lid  of  the  sarco¬ 
phagus  is  also  enamelled,  with  a  Maltese 
cross  in  red,  on  a  black  ground  studded 
with  gilt  hearts.  This  lid  is  made  to  slide 
off,  and  display  a  very  minute  skeleton 
lying  within. 

These  doleful  decorations  first  came  into 
favour’  and  fa.shion  at  the  obsequious  court 
of  France  when  Diana  of  Poictiers  became 
the  mistress  of  Henry  II.  At  that  time  she 
was  a  widow,  and  in  mourning ;  so  black 
and  white  Became  fashionable  colours : 
jewels  were  formed  like  funeral  memorials ; 
golden  oi'uaments  shajred  like  coffins,  hold¬ 
ing  enamelled  skeletons,  hung  from  the 
neck ;  watches  made  to  fit  in  little  silver 
skulls  were  attached  to  the  waists  of  the 
denizens  of  a  coru’t  that  alternateh’'  indulged 
ill  profanity  or  piety,  but  who  mourned 
show.  * 

In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  comedy,  ‘  ‘  The 
Country  Captain,”  1649,  a  lady  of  title  is 
told  that  when  she  resides  in  the  country  a 
great  show  of  finger-rings  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  ‘  ‘  .shew  youi’  white  hand  with  but 
one  diamond  when  you  carve,  and  be  not 
ashamed  to  wear  your  own  wedding  ringe 
with  the  old  iiosie.”  That  many  rings  were 
worn  by  jiersons  of  both  sexes  is  clear  from 
another  passage  in  the  same  play,  where  a 
fop  is  described,  ‘  ‘  who  makes  Bis  fingers 
like  jewellers’  cards  to  set  rings  upon.” 

The  stock  of  rings  described  in  the  same 
author’s  play,  “  TheVarietie,”  asthe treasure 
of  an  old  country  lady,  is  amusingly  indi¬ 
cative  of  j)ast  legacies  or  memorials,  as  well 
as  of  the  tastes  of  the  yeomanry — ‘  ‘  a  toad- 
stone,  two  Tui’kies  (Turquoise),  six  thumb- 
rings,  three  alderman’s  seals,  five  gemmals, 
and  foure  death’s  head.”  The  enumeration 
concludes  with  the  uncomplimentary  obser¬ 
vation,  “these  are  alehouse  ornaments.” 

These  death’s  head  rings  were  very  com¬ 
monly  worn  by  the  middle  classes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  particularly 
by  such  as  affected  a  respectahle  gravity. 
Luther  used  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  with  a 
small  death’s  head  in  enamel,  and  these 
words,  “Mori  ssepe  cogita”  (think  oft  of 
death) ;  round  the  setting  was  engraved, 
“  0  mors,  ero  mors  tua”  (Death,  I  wiU  be 
thy  death).  This  ring  is  preserved  at 

*  Before  we  condemn  lire  old  courtiers  of  France,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  very  few  years  ago  since  it 
was  the  fashion  for  young  men  in  this  country  to  wear 
scarf-pins  and  shirt  studs  made  like  skulls,  and  rings  with 
skulls  and  cross-bones.  This  ghastly  decoration  was  adopted 
from  caprice  alone  ;  it  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  conform¬ 
ing  to  any  taste  or  necessity. 
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Dresden.  Shakspere,  in  his  Love's  Lalour's 
Lost  (Act  Y.  scene  2),  makes  his  jesting 
courtier,  Bii’on,  compare  the  countenance  of 
Ilolophernes  to  “  a  death’s  face  in  a  ring.” 
"We  have  akeady  adverted  to  a  similar  ring 
voru  by  one  of  Shakspere’s  fellow  townsmen. 

In  the  “  Eecueh  des  ouvrages  d’Or- 
feverie,”  by  Gilles  I’Egare,  pubhshed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. , 
is  an  uniisually  good  design  for  one  of  these 
rings,  which  we  copy,  Fig.  7.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  mortuary  emblems,  on  a  ground 
of  black  enamel.  Fig.  8  is  an  Enghsh 
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memorial  ring  set  with  stones ;  on  the 
cii’clet  is  engi’aved  an  elongated  skeleton, 
with  crossbones  above  the  skull,  and  a 
spade  and  pick- axe  at  the  feet;  the  ground 
is  black  enamel.  It  has  been  converted 
into  a  memorial  by  its  original  purchaser, 
who  caused  to  be  engraved  withinside  the 
hoop,  “C.E.,  Jan.  30,  1649,  Martyr.”  It 
is  now  in  the  Londesborough  collection, 
from  whence  I  obtain  Fig.  9,  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  mourning  ring  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  centuiy,  with  which  I  take 
my  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  jewellers  of  the  last  centruy  do  not 
seem  to  have  bestowed  the  same  attention 
on  design  as  their  predecessors  did.  Eings 
appear  to  have  reached  their  highest  excel¬ 
lence  in  design  and  execution  in  the  ateliers 
of  "N'enice.  XVe  meet  witli  little  originality 
of  conception,  and  certainly  great  inferiority 
of  execution,  in  the  works  then  issued.  In 
southern  Europe,  where  jewellery  is  deemed 
almost  a  necessaiy  of  life,  and  the  poorest 
will  wear  it  in  profusion,  though  only 
made  of  copper,  graatcr  scope  was  given  to 
invention.  Fig.  11  is  a  Spanish  silver  ling 
of  the  early  part  of  the  centuiy.  It  has  a 


hf-art,  winged  and  crowned  in  its  centre  ; 
the  hoait  is  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  but 
HuiToundcd  by  flowers.  It  is  possibly  a 
religious  emblem.  Fig.  10  is  another 
.‘Spanish  ring  of  more  modern  manufacture, 
but  of  verj’  light  and  elegant  design.  The 
flowrTH  aro  formed  of  nibies  and  diamonds, 
and  the  effect  is  e.xtrcmcly  pleasing. 

finch  works  may  have  originated  tho 
“  giardinetti  ”  rings,  of  which  a  good  col¬ 
lection  fif  specimens  may  bo  seen  in  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum,  two  being  hero 


copied.  They  are  there  described  as  Eng¬ 
lish  works  of  tho  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  and  appear  to  have  been 
u.sed  as  guards,  or  “  keepers,”  to  tho 


wedding  -  ring.  They  are  of  pleasing 
floriated  design,  and  of  very  delicate  exe¬ 
cution.  Much  taste  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  selection  of  coloui’ed  stones  for  the 
flowers  of  such  rings,  which  are  certainly  a 
great  ornament  to  the  hand. 

Eecurring  to  the  eastern  nations,  in  whose 
eyes  jewellery  has  always  found  great 
favour,  we  find  that  the  Indians  prefer 
rings  with  large  floriated  faces,  spreading 
over  thi’ee  fingers  like  a  shield.  When 
made  for  the  wealthy  in  massive  gold,  the 
flower  leaves  are  of  cut  jewels,  but  the 
humbler  classes,  who  equally  love  display, 
are  content  with  them  in  cast  sEver.  Such 
a  ring  is  engraved  Fig.  14,  from  an 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  16. 


original  in  the  British  Museum,  from  whence 
we  also  obtain  the  two  specimens  of  rings 
beside  it,  being  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
humblest  classes.  Fig.  15  is  of  brass.  Fig.  16 
of  sEver,  the  latter  boasting  a  sort  of  apology 
for  a  jewelled  centre. 

A  triplicate  of  Moorish  rings  wiU  enable 
us  to  understand  their  peculiarities.  Fig.  17 
has  a  large  circular  face,  composed  of  a 


Fig.  18. 


cluster  of  small  bosses,  set  with  five  circular 
turquoise,  and  four  rubies ;  the  centre  being 
a  Jtui’quoise,  with  a  ruby  and  turquoise 
alternating  round  it.  The  ring  is  of  silver. 
It  is  in  the  Londesborough  Collection,  as 
also  is  Fig.  18,  another  sEver  ring  set  with 
an  octangular  bloodstone,  with  a  cEcular 
turquoise  on  each  side.  Fig.  19  is  a  signet 
ring,  bearing  the  name  of  its  original  owner 
engraved  on  a  cornelian.  This  also  is  of 
silver. 

The  modern  Egyptians  indulge  greatly 
in  finger  rings.  The  wife  of  the  poorest 
peasant  will  cover  her  hands  with  them, 
though  they  be  only  cast  in  pewter,  deco¬ 
rated  with  gems  of  coloured  glass,  and  not 
worth  a  penny  each.  For  ladies  of  the  higher 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21. 


class  very  pretty  rings  are  designed.  One 
of  them  is  here  cngi’aved  (Fig.  21),  from  an 
original  purchased  by  the  author  in  Cairo. 
It  is  a  simple  hoop  of  twisted  gold,  to  which 


is  appended  a  series  of  pendent  ornaments, 
consisting  of  smaU  beads  of  coral,  and  thin 
plates  of  gold,  cut  to  represent  the  leaves 
of  (a  plant.  As  the  hand  moves,  these 
ornaments  play  about  the  finger,  and  a 
very  brilliant  effect  might  be  produced  if 
diamonds  were  used  in  the  pendants.  Fig.  20 
is  the  ring  commonly  worn  by  the  middle 
class  Egyptian  men.  They  are  usuaUy  of 
silver,  set  with  mineral  stones,  and  are 
valued  as  the  manufacture  of  the  sEver- 
smiths  of  Mecca,  that  sacred  city  being 
supposed  to  exert  a  holy  influence  on  aU 
the  works  it  originates. 

There  is  also  a  curious  ring,  with  a  double 
“  keeper,”  worn  by  Egyptian  men,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  22.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  com¬ 
mon  cast  sEver,  set  with  mineral  stone.  The 
lowermost  keeper  of  twisted  wke  is  first 
put  on  the  finger,  then  foUows  the  ring, 


Fig.  22. 


the  second  keeper  is  then  brought  down 
upon  it ;  the  two  jbeing  held  by  a  brace 
which  i^asses  at  the  back  of  the  ring,  and 
gives  security  to  the  whole. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centuiy,  “harlequin-rings”  were  fashion¬ 
able  in  England.  They  were  so  caUed 
because  set  round  with  variously-coloured 
stones,  in  some  way  resembling  the  motley 
costume  of  the  hero  of  pantomime.  To 
these  succeeded  “  Eegard- rings,”  the  stones 
selected  so  that  the  initial  of  the  name  of 
each  spelt  altogether  the  word  regard, 
thus 

E — Ruby. 

E — Emerald. 

G — Garnet. 

A — Amethyst. 

E — Ruby. 

D — Diamond. 

These  pleasing  and  agreeable  gages  d’amitie 
originated  with  the  French  jewellers,  and 
were  soon  made  to  spell  proper  names. 
^Vhere  precious  stones  could  not  be  obtained 
with  the  necessary  initial,  mineral  stones, 
such  as  lapis-lazuli,  and  verde  antique,  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  These  rings  are  now 
occasionaEy  made.  The  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Wales  is  said  to  possess  one  having  the 
familiar  name  of  the  Prince,  “Bertie,” 
spelt  thus  upon  it. 

With  two  specimens  of  modern  French 
work  we  close  our  selection  of  designs.  The 
first  is  a  signet  ring,  the  face  engraved  with 


a  coat  of  arms.  At  tho  sides  two  cupidons 
repose  amid  scroll-work  partaking  of  the 
taste  of  the  reimissanee.  The  same  pecu¬ 
liarity  influences  the  design  of  the  second 
example.  Here  a  central  arch  of  five  stones, 
in  separate  settings,  are  held  by  the  heads 
and  outstretched  wings  of  Chimeras,  whose 
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breasts  are  also  jewelled.  Both  are  excel¬ 
lent  designs. 

The  last  ring  we  shall  bring  before  the 
reader’s  notice  is  the  faraous  “fisherman’s 
ring  ”  of  the  Pope.  It  is  a  signet  ring  of 
steel  used  for  the  briefs  issued  from  the 
Eomish  Court.  “  When  a  brief  is  written 
to  any  distinguished  personage,  or  has  rela¬ 
tion  to  religious  or  general  important  mat¬ 
ter,  the  impression  from  ‘the  Fisherman’s 
ring  is  said  to  be  made  upon  a  gold  surface ; 
In  some  other  cases  it  appears  upon  lead ;  and 
these  seals  are  generally  attached  by  strings 
of  silk.  Impressions  of  this  seal  are  also 
made  in  ink  direct  upon  the  substance  on 
which  the  brief  is  written.”  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  New  York,  from  whose  pleasant  volume 


on  finger-rings  we  copy  this  cut,  calls 
attention  to  the  classic  form  of  the  boat  and 
oar,  showing  its  direct  derivation  from  an 
antique  original.  The  seal  is  also  made  in 
the  fashion  of  a  Eoman  signet.  A  new  one 
is  made  for  every  pope,  and  Mi’.  Edwards 
thus  narrates  the  ceremonies  connected 
therevith  : — “  When  a  pope  dies,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Chamberlain,  or  Chancellor,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  number  of  the  high  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  papal  coui’t,  comes  into  the 
room  where  the  body  lies,  and  the  principal 
or  great  notary  makes  an  attestation  of  the 
circumstance.  Then  the  Cardinal  Chamber- 
lain  calls  out  the  name  of  the  deceased  pope 
three  times,  striking  the  body  each  time 
with  a  gold  hammer,  and  as  no  response 
comes,  the  chief  notary  makes  another  at¬ 
testation.  After  this  the  Cardinal  Chancellor 
demands  the  Fisherman’s  ring,  and  certain 
ceremonies  are  performed  over  it ;  and  then 
he  strikes  the  ring  with  a  golden  hammer, 
and  an  officer  destroys  the  figure  of  Peter 
by  the  use  of  a  file.  From  this  moment 
all  the  authority  and  acts  of  the  late  Pope 
pass  to  the  College  or  Conclave  of  Cardinals. 
When  a  new  Pope  is  consecrated,  it  is 
always  the  Cardinal  Chancellor,  or  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  presents  the  renewed  Fisher¬ 
man’s  ring,  and  this  presentation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  imposing  ceremonies.” 


Such,  then,  are  the  facts  we  have  gathered 
about  finger  rings,  scattered  over  the  his¬ 
tory  of  many  ages  and  nations.  It  will, 
we  think,  be  conceded  that  the  research  dis¬ 
plays  much  that  is  curious,  and  is  another 
proof  of  the  interest  that  may  attach  to  any 
investigation,  however  trifling  it  may  appear 
to  those  who  skim  the  mere  sru'face  of 
things.  The  impress  of  man’s  mind  remains 
upon  his  work  when  the  frail  hand  that 
fashioned  it  has  long  since  been  consigned 
to  the  resting-place,  and  again  mixed  with 
its  native  elements.  The  taste,  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  faith  of  past  ages,  leave  an  impress 
on  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  finger  ornament. 
In  the  selection  of  illustrations  we  have 
been  guided  by  their  historic  value  as  well 
as  their  artistic  merits,  so  that  they  may  be 
referred  to  as  authorities  to  test  the  age  and 
country  of  other  works  of  their  class,  if 
brought  to  them  for  comparison. 

F.  W.  Faikholt. 


OBITUARY. 

AVIIXIAM  FREDERICK  WITHERINGTON,  E.A. 
The  death  of  this  veteran  landscape-pain¬ 
ter,  which  was  briefly  announced  in  our  last 
month’s  number,  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
April,  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  eightieth  year.  In  the  Art- 
Journal  of  March,  18o9,  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  “British  Artists,”  a  tolerably 
long  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  Mr. 
Witherington.  This  renders  it  imnecessary 
for  us  to  do  more  on  the  present  occasion 
than  refer  very  briefly  to  him . 

He  was  born  in  Goswell  Street,  London, 
in  lT8o,  and  pursued,  when  arrived  at  a 
proper  age,  his  Art-studies  in  the  schools 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  with  the  intention, 
from  the  first,  of  becoming  a  landscape- 
painter,  yet  paying  due  attention  to  the 
study  of  figures,  which  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  all  who  know  the  best  works  of 
the  artist,  form  very  prominent  objects  in 
his  pictures.  Mr.  Witherington  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  exhibitor  in  1810-11  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  soon  after  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy.  From  that  time  till  the 
year  before  last  his  works  were  rarely  absent 
from  each  annual  exhibition  at  the  latter 
gallery,  and  they  were  very  frequently  seen 
in  that  of  the  British  Institution.  In  1830 
he  was  'elected  Associate  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1840  Eojml  Academician. 

The  woi’ks  of  this  artist  will  never  take 
rank  in  the  highest  class  of  English  land¬ 
scape  painting.  His  compositions  are  often 
formal,  and  their  colouring  is  somewhat 
cold  and  hard ;  but,  to  quote  what  we  said 
of  him  in  years  gone  by,  when  he  was  still 
among  us,  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Witherington  is  a  true 
lover  of  English  ground,  and  an  able  illus¬ 
trator  of  its  ‘  thousand  sights  of  lovehness.’ 
Unlike  very  many  of  our  artists,  he  has 
not  been  beguiled  by  the  beauties  of  conti¬ 
nental  scenery  to  quit  his  native  land  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  Here  he  has 
found  enough  and  to  spare  ;  and  when  his 
own  svm  goes  down — long  may  it  be  first, 
though  the  shadows  of  his  life  are  rapidly 
lengthening  —  he  will  leave  behind  very 
many  pleasant  and  faithful  memories  of 
nooks  'and  corners  of  old  England,  lighted 
up  by  the  sunshine,  and  enriched  by  the 
fancy,  of  his  pencil.” 


MR.  H.  J.  EODDINGTON. 

Equally  with  om’selves  will  our  readers 
regret  the  decease  of  this  popular  artist, 
who,  in  his  fifty-foui’th  year,  after  a  pain¬ 
fully  lingering  illness,  died  at  Barnes  on 
the  1 1th  of  April  last. 

The  pubhc  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  works  his  con¬ 
stant  industry  and  love  of  Art  have  produced ; 
but  for  any  detailed  mention  of  his  subjects 
or  style,  want  of  space  unwillingly  compels 
us  simply  to  refer  to  the  notices  Ids  pictures 
have  constantly  elicited  in  these  pages. 
His  proper  name  was  Williams,  and  he  be¬ 
longed  to  a  large  family  distinguished  as 
painters,  some  of  whom  exhibit  under  other 
names,  as  he  did,  to  ensure  identification. 

In  the  Society  of  British  Artists  (essen¬ 
tially  composed  of  landscapists,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  member),  Mr.  Boddington  held  a 
high  position,  hrs  contributions  always 
forming  an  important  feature  in  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  body,  and  were  eagerly 
sought  after  as  examples  of  English  land¬ 
scape  and  EngHsh  effect ;  and  when  we  refer 
to  Ids  rendering  of  Devonshire  streams,  the 
misty  valleys  and  the  gleaming  lakes  of 
North  Wales,  or  the  more  homely  transcripts 
of  our  own  silvery  Thames,  we  shall  have 
suggested  how  thoroughly  his  taste  and 


choice  of  .subject  were  dictated  by  a  fondness 
for  the  scenery  of  his  own  land. 

In  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallei’y,  1858,  he 
exhibited  ‘  Windings  of  the  Wye,’  and  we 
remember  Mr.  Euskin  in  his  “Notes”  for 
that  year,  in  speaking  of  it  and  similar  pic¬ 
tures  by  other  exhibitors,  said,  “  I  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  done  by  recipe.  There 
is  evidence  in  all  of  them  that  the  painters 
have  worked  much  out  of  doors,  and  have 
faced  midges  and  wet  weather  many  a 
long  day  b^efore  they  could  get  into  those 
dexterous  habits,”  &c.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Boddington,  whose  feeling  for 
natui’e  constantly  led  him  to  lengthened 
periods  of  out-door  study,  the  results  of 
which  he  so  successfully  embodied  in  his 
contributions  to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  British 
Institution,  and  other  exhibitions. 

But  we  would  not  omit  from  this  brief 
record  of  the  sad  closing  of  his  career,  an 
allusion  to  the  many  estimable  qualities  by 
which  he  enjoyed  the  affectionate  regard  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends. 


MRS.  THEODOSIA  TROLLOPE. 

This  lady — a  'nuiter  whose  pen  has  been 
occasionally  employed  in  the  service  of  our 
journal — died  in  A2U'il  last  at  Florence, 
where  she  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas 
Adoljihus  Trollope,  resided.  Mrs.  Trollope 
was  a  contributor,  though  rarely  recognised 
but  by  her  initials,  to  other  jieriodical  works 
of  literature.  The  series  of  letters  recording 
the  events  of  the  late  Italian  revolution, 
and  jmbhshed  afterwards  under  the  title  of 
“  Social  Aspects  of  the  Italian  Eevolution,” 
originally  ajipeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Athenceuin,  to  which  she  was  a  constant 
contributor.  Some  pajiers  on  the  Italian 
poets  were  jmblished  in  the  CornhiU  Maga¬ 
zine]  and  last  year  All  the  Year  Round  con¬ 
tained  a  few  chaiiters  —  reminiscences  of 
her  own  early  days  ^lassed  in  Devonshire. 
But  the  work  by  which  she  is  most  favour¬ 
ably  known  to  the  literary  world,  is  her  trans¬ 
lation  of  Nicolin’s  “  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.” 
It  shows  her  to  have  possessed  ^^oetical 
talent  far  aboA’e  mediocrity,  All  her  writ¬ 
ings,  in  fact,  are  distinguished  by  power 
of  observation,  graceful  diction,  and  true 
womanly  gentleness. 


ME.  G.  H.  E.  YOUNG. 

This  sculjitor,  whose  death  occui’red  on 
the  4th  of  J anuary,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  was  a  native  of  Bervdck-on-Tweed. 
In  early  years  he  gave  jiroof  of  true  genius. 
Leaving  Berwick  he  settled  at  Ulverston, 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  married  and 
resided  for  ten  years,  jmrsuing  his  avoca¬ 
tion  with  considerable  success.  His  first 
work  that  excited  public  attention,  was  a 
bust  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  Arctic  ex- 
ifiorer.  About  eight  years  ago,  owing  to 
domestic  affliction,  he  left  Lancashire,  and 
settled  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  not 
only  made  many  friends,  but  showed  by  the 
artistic  busts  he  executed,  that  his  creative 
powers  were  gradually  expanding,  in  a 
manner  which  augured  well  for  his  future 
ju’ofessional  eminence.  He  jiroduced  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  hfe-hke  busts  of  most  of 
the  prominent  jmblic  men  of  the  North, 
including  Sm  John  Fife,  the  late  klr.  E. 
Ste^ihenson,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Grainger, 
builder  of  “modern”  Newcastle,  the  late 
J.  T.  Taylor,  the  eminent  mining  engineer, 
&c.  We  regret  to  say  that,  by  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  his  widow  and  children  are  left 
almost  entirely  unprovided  for,  for  whom  a 
subscription  is  now  being  raised.  Any  sums 
sent  to  Mr.  E.  Fisher,  Elliott  Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  wiE  be  acknowledged. 
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PICTURE  SALEy. 

3Iesses.  Foster  axd  Sons  sold,  on  the  29tli  of 
ilarch,  at  their  gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Enghsh  paintings  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Cf.  Reeves,  of  Birmingham,  'w'hich 
was  conspicuous  for  its  nimierous  examples  of 
the  works  of  AV.  Muller  and  D.  Cox.  Among 
the  former  may  he  enumerated  ‘The  Baron’s 
Hall — Francis  I.  at  Fontainehleau,’  101  gs. 
(Holmes) ;  ‘  Scene  at  GiRingham — Twihght,’ 
12-5  gs.  (Lucas) ;  ‘  AAnice,’  127  gs.  (Earl) ;  ‘  Pont 
Hoog^n,  Xorth  MMles,’  a  small  canvas,  265  gs. 
(AV.  Cox) ;  ‘  Prayer  in  the  Ai-ahian  Desert,’  an¬ 
other  small  work,  310  gs.  (Flatou) ;  ‘  Shipping 
off  A'enice — the  Fete  Day  of  Santa  Maria,’ 
2S5  gs.  (AA".  Cox) ;  ‘  The  Slave  Jlarket,  Cairo,’ 
1,060  gs.  (Agnew) :  this  last  picture  has  always 
been  considered  Aliiller’s  chef-cV osnvre,  though 
he  probably  did  not  receive  for  it  one-fourth 
part  of  the  sum  now  paid  for  it.  By  DaMd 
Cox  were — ‘  Carting  Vetches,’  120  gs.  (AA^allis) : 
‘Bolton  Abbej',’  155  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Peat  Ga¬ 
therers  retm-ning,’  a  scene  in  V^ales,  228  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘Lane  Scene  in  Cheshire,  135  gs. 
(AA'aUis) ;  ‘  Solitude,’  a  AA'elsh  scene,  84  gs. 
(AATutehouse) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  flock  of  sheep, 
cottage,  and  figures,  and  ‘  A  AA^indy  Day,’ 
two  small  cabmet  pictures,  130  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘  Alorecambe  Sands,’  and  ‘  Bolton  Park,’  135  gs. 
(Flatou) ;  these  pictures  formed  a  portion  of  the 
works  by  Cox  eMiibited  in  London  shortly  after 
lii.s  death.  The  more  important  of  the  other 
jjaintings  in  Air.  Reeves’s  collection  were — 
‘  Gld  Alill  at  Chugford,  Devon,’  T.  Creswick, 

R. A.,  165  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Thames  Embankment,’ 
.and  ‘Entrance  to  Bristol,’  .T.  B.  Pjme,  115  gs. 
(PenncU) ;  ‘  An  Italian  Beauty,’  C.  Baxter, 
s5  gs.  (AValhs) ;  ‘  The  Oirening  of  AA^aterloo 
Bridge,’  finished  sketch  for  the  large  and  weU- 
known  picture  bv  <1.  Constable,  E.A.,  78  gs. 
;AV.  Cox)  ;  ‘The  Gentle  Student,’  J.  Sant, 
A.R.A.,  84  gs.  (AA’alli.s) ;  ‘Cattle  in  Canter¬ 
bury  Aleadows,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  265  gs. 

.A'rnew) ;  ‘  A\^est’.s  Fir.st  Effort  in  Art,’  an  early 
work  of  E.  AI.  AVard’s,  R.A.,  185  gs.  (Lloyd) ; 

‘  Interior—  Aleal-timc,’  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  a  small 
canvas,  455  gs.  (Flatou).  There  were  in  all 
:  'Aa  ntv-eight  pictures,  which  produced  the  sum 
of  £6,^5. 

-A  considerable  number  of  oil-paintings,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  fomiing  a  portion  of  the 
-  imc  gallery,  were  sold  on  the  daj'  following, 
but  tlicy  demand  no  special  notice. 

The  collection  of  Air.  .John  Knowles,  of  Alan- 
chedfT,  attracted,  b3'its  well-known  importance, 
a  large  mu.ster  of  buyers  and  amateui’S  to  the 
rooms  of  Alessrs.  Cliristie,  Alanson,  and  AA^oods, 
on  the  7tli  and  8th  of  April,  wLen  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  .sale.  Air.  Knowles  was  a  collector 
of  modem  engravings  as  well  as  of  watcr-colom- 
jiicturcH  and  oil  jiaintings,  and  in  each  of  these 
cli.—es  of  Art-works  were  numerous  valuable 
■•'amplc’S.  ( )f  the  engravings,  the  large  majority 
of  wliich  were  after  'I’umer,  wo  need  only  point 
out  the  series  of  “  England  and  AVales”  and  the 
“  Pi'  turc  ;que  N'iewsof  the  Southf'm  Coast,”  fine 

'  of  r  ngravers’  jiroofs,  wliich  sold  for  150  gs. 
'I'hi  principal  drawings  in  water-colours  were  : 

‘  \'iew  on  the  Su.ssex  Downs,’  Copley  Fielding, 
105  g.;.  'K.  White);  ‘Grapes  and  Peaches,’ 
about  u  inehe:.  by  nine,  \V.  Hunt,  110  gs. 
To.ith  ;  ‘S  m,"  t,’  G.  lian'ctt,  100  gs.  (Perkins)  ; 
The  I  li.'  ibedient  I’ro])het,’  .7.  Einnell,  120  gs. 
K.  White^  ;  ‘A  Wreck  on  the  Coast,’  thirteen 
‘  ah'  by  fightccri,  Stanfield,  R.A.,  253  gs. 
G.ambarl,  ;  ‘The  N'iliage  Smithy,’  \V'.  Hunt, 

1  10  g>.  Perkim ,  ;  ‘The  A'oung  Gondolier,’  F. 
G' 'slall,  I!.  A.,  150g.s.  (Agnew);  ‘Nuremberg,’ 

S.  Prout,  310  gf-..  ((iuilter)  ;  ‘  Valetta  Harbour, 
Malta,'  alc-ut  six  inchc  by  ten,  the  enggaved 
drawing  by  •!.  AI.  W.  'i’umer,  Il.A.,  230  gs. 

K.  White  ;  ‘.‘>ccne  from  G.  Catter- 

molc,  ><0  g-.,.  ''Craves);  ‘ 'I'he  King’s  'rrumpets 
and  Kcttledrum.s,'  .1.  (filbert,  1  18  gs.  (Vokin.s)  ; 
‘The  Cleaners,'  I*.  F.  Poole,  I;. A.,  130  gs. 

i’erkins,  ;  ‘The  Rialto,  A'enice,’  R.  P.  lionning- 
ton,  75  gs.  (Vokin.s);  ‘  Salta.sh,  Cornwall,’ 
elcv-  n  inch,  by  sixteen,  engravi-d  in  the  ‘‘Eng¬ 
land  .and  AVah- •;  ”  series,  .1.  AI.  AV.  Turner,  R.A., 
210  ge:..  (A’okin.^  ;  ‘  AVindsor  For'  .st,’  ten  inches 
by  fifticn,  .7,  I.innell,  215  gs.  (Smith);  ‘The 


Last  Sleep  of  Argyle,’  a  verx'  beautiful  drawing 
about  twelve  inches  by  fourteen,  by  E.  AI. 
AVard,  R.A.,  251  gs.  (Agnew). 

The  oil-paintmgs  included :  — ‘  The  Cut  Finger,’ 
Duverger,  120  gs.  (Gambart) ;  ‘Coast  Scene — a 
Storm  impending,’  small,  J.  LinneU,  126  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Sweep,’  the  cabinet  picture  by 
F.  D.  Hardy,  engraved,  250  gs.  (Graves) ; 

‘  Alountains  between  Pont  Aberglaslj-n  and 
Festiniog,’  Copley  Fielding,  140  gs.  (A^okins) ; 

‘  Cattle,  Sunset,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  150  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon,’  M.  Stone,  150  gs.  (Flatou);  ‘View  in 
Devonshire,’  T.  Cre.swick,  R.A.,  210  gs.  (Vokins) ; 
‘The  Alaternal  Lesson,’  T.  Faed,  R.A.,  300  gs. 
(Flatou)  ;  ‘  The  Piper — a  Scene  in  Brittany,’ 
F.  GoodaU.,  R.A.,  147  gs.  (AVetherall)  ;  ‘Scene 
from  Twelfth  Might,'  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  155  gs. 
(Flatou) ;  ‘  The  Seven  Ages,’  a  series  of  seven 
pictures,  G.  Smith,  248  gs.  (Shaw  and  others) ; 
‘  Sheep,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  190  gs.  (Perkins) ; 
‘  AA^aiting  an  Answer,’  E.  Nicol,  R.S.A.,  86  gs. 
(Flatou) ;  ‘  Alother  and  Child,’  Plassan,  145  gs. 
(Perkins) ;  ‘  The  Alaternal  Lesson,’  C.  R.  Leslie, 
R.A.,  140  gs.  (AA^etherall) ;  ‘The  Slave  Alarket,’ 
AV.  Aliiller,  600  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Village 
School,’  small,  E.  Frere,  540  gs.  (AVetherall)  ; 
‘  Harwich  Castle,  Early  Alorning,’  A\^.  Aliiller, 
320  gs.  (Edwards) ;  ‘  La  Chute  des  FeuiUes,’ 
Gallait,  580  gs.  (Perkins) ;  ‘A^enice,  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni — Fish  Boats,’  E.  AV.  Cooke,  R.A., 
380  gs.  (Flatou);  ‘  AAMter  -  Carriers,  ATnice,’ 
H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A.,  311  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Card 
Players,’  AV.  Collins,  R.A.,  200  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘  Angers,  on  the  Alaine  et  Loire,’  small,  but 
verj^line,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  500  gs.  (Hayward)  ; 
‘Religious  Controversy  in  the  Time  of  Louis 
XIV.,’  A.  Elmore,  R.A.,  1,000  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  The  SmUe  ’  and  ‘  The  Frowm,’  a  miniature 
pair,  each  about  three  inches  by  seven,  of  the 
well-known  pictm-es  by  T.  AVebster,  R.A.,  100 
gs.  (Shaw) ;  ‘  Pickaback,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A., 
521  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Gipsy  Toilette,’  J. 
Phillip,  R.A.,  500  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Light  of 
the  AA’'orld,’  a  small  regjlica  of  the  larger  paint¬ 
ing  by  AA''.  Holman  Himt,  450  gs.  (Gambart)  ; 

‘  The  Errand  Boy,’  in  size  only  fourteen  inches 
by  nineteen,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  R.A.,  1,050  gs. 
(Farrer) ;  ‘  Gate  of  the  Zancarron,  Alosque  at 
Cordova,’  D.  Roberts,  680  gs.  (AVetherall)  ; 

‘  Spanish  Aluleteers  crossing  the  Pj-renees,’ 
Rosa  Bonheur,  2,000  gs.  (Graves)  ‘Escape  of 
Glauciis  and  lone,  with  the  Blind  Girl,  Nydia, 
from  Pompeii,’  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A.,  855  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘The  Hajdield,'  J.  LinneU,  710  gs. 
(Vokins);  ‘Scene  from  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,’  A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.,  665  gs.  (Flatou) ; 

‘  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the  Storm,’  W.  Dyce, 
E.A.,  460  gs.  (WetheraU)  ;  ‘The  Sleeping 
Beauty,’  D.  Alaclise,  R.A.,  895  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘ATew  in  Kent,  Stormy  Sky,’  J.  LinneU,  575 
gs.  (Ag-new).  The  entire  sale  produced  £21,750. 

The  sums  paid  for  some  of  these  works  illus¬ 
trate  in  a  remarkable  manner  an  assertion  made 
in  our  last  number,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  on  what  principle  pictures  are  some¬ 
times  bought  in  the  present  day ;  certainly  it  is 
not  that  of  merit  alone.  The  greatest  amount 
of  intellectual  labour  in  a  picture,  combined 
with  unquestionable  artistic  qualities,  does  not 
constitute  merit  in  the  opinion  of  buyers. 
Here,  for  example,  we  fiqd  the  sum  of  2,000 
guineas  given  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  admirably 
painted  it  is  true ;  while  Alaclisc’s  ‘  Sleeping 
Beauty,’  a  grand  composition,  full  of  the  richest 
imagination,  with  a  multiplicity  of  figm’cs,  a  mar- 
vcUous  scene  of  romance,  docs  not  reach  half 
the  amount.  AVilkie’s  small  cabinet  pictm’e,  an 
‘Errand  Boy,’ — and  nothing  more, — is  knocked 
down  for  1,050  gs.,  and  Dyce’s  large  and  nohly- 
painted  picture,  ‘  Lear,’- — albeit  the  subject  is 
not  the  most  attractive,  perhaps, — stops  at  460  gs. 
Again,  .7.  lannrll’s  ‘  Hayficld,’  undoubtedly  a 
v(^rj"  beautiful  little  work,  seUs  for  710  guineas, 
and  his  ‘View  in  Kent,’  a  much  larger  and 
grander  composition,  of  his  earlier  time  and 
manner,  is  sold  for  considerably  less.  These 
arc  examples  of  “  patronage  ”  which  puzzle  the 
uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  picture-dealing, 
and  di.shcarten  those  who  desire  to  see  painting 
in  this  country  assuming  a  higher  position  and 
aiming  at  a  more  elevated  standard  than  mere 
waU-omaments. 


THE  TURNER  GALLERY. 

JOSEPH  MALLOED  tVILLTAH  TUENEE,  E.A. 

Engraved  by  W.  Holl. 

Sojp:  day,  though  in  aU  prohabihty  not 
diuring  the  present  generation,  England 
will  erect  a  Walhalla,  as  Ludwig  of 
Bayaria  has  done  at  Munich,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  statues  of  her  great  men,  instead  of 
placing  them  in  the  pubhc  streets,  or  where 
they  certainly  have  no  right  to  be,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Christian  temples  were 
never  intended  for  such  works  of  Art,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  the  statues,  which  assuredly 
do  not  add  to  the  sacred  character  of  the 
edifice,  wiU  have  another  home  assigned  to 
them.  AVhen  we,  or  oui’  children,  get  a 
British  AAAlhalla,  the  statue  of  Turner  and 
its  companions,  now  in  St.  Paul’s,  wiU  have 
a  more  fitting  domicile  than  that  they  now' 
occupy,  and  from  which  they  ought  to  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  opj^ortunity. 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  we  published  an 
engraving  of  the  statue  of  Tuimer,  by  Baily, 
a  fuR-length,  representing  the  great  painter 
as  he  appeared  towards  the  close  of  his  hfe. 
That  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  is  by  MacDowell, 
and  shows  the  painter  in  the  vigour  of  his 
manhood.  The  half-length  figure  we  now 
inti’oduce  is  from  the  portrait  in  the  National 
Gallery,  painted  by  himself  when  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  man,  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  that  is,  about  1805,  the  period  of 
his  being  elected  into  the  Academy. 

Assuming  this  portrait  to  be  truthful. 
Turner  could  never  lay  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  handsome.  His  features  are  too 
large,  and  are  strongly  marked,  but  the 
face  is  very  expressive  and  bright,  showing 
strong  resolution  and  determination  of  pur¬ 
pose.  These  characteristics  he  maintained 
throughout  his  whole  career,  but’  as  life 
advanced,  other  qualities  left  their  impress 
on  his  countenance,  and  rendered  it  in  every 
way  less  attractive.  The  desire  of  amassing 
wealth,  whatever  might  have  been  its  ob¬ 
ject,  his  habits  of  reclusiveness,  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  public  opinion,  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  impervious  to  the  stings  of 
adverse  criticism;  the  knowledge  that  he 
possessed  powers  which  the  world  at  large 
could  _neither^  appreciate  nor  understand, 
his  professional  jealousy,  or  other  motives, 
that  rendered  his  studio  a  hermit’s  cell,  or 
a  secret  chamber  into  which  no  strange  foot 
dare  intrude, — aU  these  pecuharities  of  hfe, 
disposition,  and  conduct,  put  their  stamp  on 
his  outward  appearance  as  years  increased. 
No  man  who  withdraws  from  constant  as¬ 
sociation  wdth  his  fellow-man,  as  Turner 
did  almost  from  his  youth,  communing  with 
nature  only,  but  must  carry  about  him 
open  and  visible  signs  of  ahenation  from 
tire  world,  and  the  absence  of  sympathy 
with  it.  To  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  the  laboirrs  of  his  life  abundantly 
testify  ;  of  his  love  of  his  fellow- creatm’es, 
as Jexemphfied  in  act  and  deed,  the  record 
is  not  so  ample  and  clear.  To  say  that 
Turner  had  no  generous  thoughts  of  others, 
that  his  hands  were  ever  closed  against  the 
appeals  of  charity  or’  misfortune,  would  be 
to  libel  him ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  lived  to 
himself  and  for  himself,  and  he  died  as  he 
lived — alone. 

Men  have  been  slow  to  recognise  his 
wonderful  genius;  but  the  time  has  come 
at  length  when  the  son  of  the  obscure  bar¬ 
ber  and  hair-di’esser  in  Maiden  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  is  elevated  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  glory  in  landscape-painting. 
He  hewed  out  for  himself  a  path  to  honom’ 
which  none  had  ever  traced  before,  and 
which  few,  if  any,  can  hope  to  follow. 


PROM  THE  PICTURE  lU  THE  UATIOHAI,  GALLERY. 
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THE  DUELIH  INTERHATIOHAL 
EXHIEITIOH. 

Tuesday,  the  9th  of  May,  was  “a  great 
day  for  Ireland.”  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  must  have  been  highly 
gratified  by  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
all  classes  and  orders  of  the  Irish  people ; 
the  cheers  in  the  streets  preceded  those  he 
received  in  the  building ;  they  were  earnest 
and  emphatic ;  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  the  proceedings  :  from  the 
beginning  thus  far  towards  the  end,  the 
Exhibition  has  been,  as  we  anticipated  it 
would  be,  “  a  grand  success.” 

The  ceremonial  of  the  opening  took  place 
in  “the  crystal  palace” — the  winter  gar¬ 
den — which  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
the  structure.  The  day,  although  not 
bright,  was  not  gloomy.  The  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  surrounded  the  dais,  and  eight 
or  ten  thousand  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  people  were  present.  There  was  no 
confusion  whatever,  either  within  or  with¬ 
out  ;  no  inconvenient  crowding.  If  the 
Prince  saw  “a  mob,”  it  was  a  mob  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  fervid  with  their  greetings 
to  the  young  heir  of  the  British  crown  ;  but 
no  intrusive  curiosity  annoyed  him  for  a 
moment  during  his  progress  along  the  aisles 
and  through  the  galleries.  All  matters 
were  so  well  arranged,  the  plans  were  so 
thoroughly  digested,  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
(Ulster)  and  the  executive  committee,  as  to 
have  left  no  ground  for  complaint, 
j  The  public  journals  have  so  fully  detailed 

the  proceedings  as  to  render  unnecessary 
any  comments  on  that  head.  Oui‘  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Exhibition  must  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  i^ostponed  :  first,  because  of  the 
late  period  of  the  month  at  which  we  write ; 
and  next,  because  the  collection  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

The  picture  galleries  are,  however,  nearly 
all  hung,  and  we  may  form  a  correct  idea 
of  what  they  will  ultimately  be.  The  crowd 
of  paintings  is  immense  :  the  larger  pro¬ 
portionbeing  the  contributions  of  foreigners. 
Among  them,  however,  there  arc  none  by 
leading  artists  of  the  Continent ;  the  great 
masters  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 
are  not  in  the  list;  those  of  the  second- 
class  are  few ;  those  of  the  third  being 
numerous  enough.  England  has  been 
very  chary  of  loans.  Her  Majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  sends  several :  among  them  ‘The  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,’  by  Mulready,  and  ‘  The 
Maid  of  Saragossa,’  by  Wilkie;  while  the 
National  Gallery  is  a  liberal  contributor : 
from  the  Vernon  collection  alone  there  are 
fifteen  modern  works. 

We  regret  that  Irish  artists  are  not  better 
represented  :  Maclise  is  not  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  his  j^icture  of  ‘  Noah’s  Sac¬ 
rifice  ;  ’  South  Kensington  might  have  sent 
the  ‘  Hamlet ;  ’  while  three  or  four  of  Mul¬ 
ready’ s  great  works  could  have  been  well 
spared  to  evidence  in  Ireland  the  genius  of 
her  great  countryman.  In  a  word,  it  is, 
as  we  feared  it  would  be,  not  a  collection 
that  satisfactorily  represents  the  painters  of 
England  ;  although,  no  doubt,  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  when  we  can  report  more 
Billy,  that  it  is  an  important  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  assemblage  of  Art-works. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Exhibition  is  the  Sculpture  Court ;  but 
Irish  sculptors  (so  many  of  whom  are  justly 
famous)  are  absentees  :  as  yet  neither  Eoley 
nor  Mac  Dowell  are  here.  A  very  charm¬ 
ing  statue  by  Mr.  Kirk  upholds  the  fame  of 
Ireland.  The  best  work  is  a  sleeping  shep¬ 
herd,  called  ‘  A  Sleeping  Faun,’  by  Miss 
Hosmer ;  the  next  best  is,  perhaps,  the 
‘  Judith’  by  Storey.  But  the  contributions 

in  sculpture  are  numerous  and  of  great 
merit.  We  shall  notice  them  hereafter. 

Our  praise  of  the  Art-manufacture  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Exhibition  must  be  some¬ 
what  cpialified.  A  few  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England  exhibit:  Mr.  Alderman 
Coiieland  “comes  out”  in  great  strength: 
his  contributions  uphold  the  renown  he 
has  acquired  ;  Minton’s  choicest  works  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Goode ;  the  Hill  Pottery  of 
Burslem  is  well  represented ;  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  Worcester  are  shown. 
The  goldsmiths  have  given  little  or  no  help. 
We  sadly  miss  the  works  that  Hunt  and 
Eoskell,  Hancock,  Phillips,  Elkington,  and 
others,  might  have  sent.  The  watches  and 
jewellery  of  Mr.  White,  of  Cocksimr  Street 
(many  of  them  of  Irish  make),  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  great  excellence ;  so  are  those  of 
Auber  and  Linton,  of  Eegent  Street,  and 
those  of  Benson,  of  Ludgate  Hill;  while  the 
Irish  productions  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  justly 
command  attention.  Of  glass  manufacture 
there  are  admirable  specimens  by  Green, 
Powell,  and  Copeland  ;  bert  there  is  nothing 
by  either  Dobson  and  Pearce,  Pellatt,  or 
Ostler.  The  furniture  is  chiefly  of  Irish 
manufacture,  but  it  is  veiy  good.  A 
fine  cabinet  in  ebony  is  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Trollope;  while  the  “imitation” 
furniture  of  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Watts,  and 
the  very  charming  “fancy”  cabinets,  tables, 
&c.,  of  Messrs.  Brunswick,  make  some 
amends  for  the  absence  of  more  impoitant 
manufactures.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
give  little  help.  The  only  manufactuier  of 
grates,  &c.,  is  Mr.  Crichley,  of  Birmingham, 
who  shows  well.  Blashfield  sends  an  ad- 
mii-able  collection  of  his  term  cotta  works, 
and  Magnus  some  beautiful  examples  of 
chimney-pieces  in  enamelled  slate. 

The  foreign  aids  to  this  department  are  not 
very  striking.  Sevres  “  shines,”  but  Prance 
is  otherwise  represented  chiefly  l)y  second- 
rate  bronzes  and  imitation  bronzes ;  Miroy 
Brothers  being  the  only  contributoi's  of 
good  bronzes.  There  are  shawls,  however, 
of  marvellous  excellence,  contributed  by 
Duche  Brothers  ;  and  silks  and  lace  of  great 
beauty.  Neither  Belgium  nor  Austria  has 
done  much ;  but  Italy  is  a  valuable  aid. 

The  collections  of  Indian  works,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  and  Captain 
Meadows  Taylor — contributed  chiefly  by  her 
Majesty  and  the  Indian  Board — is  of  the 
rarest  excellence,  and  might  alone  form  an 
exliibition  ;  while  some  of  our  colonies  have 
rendered  important  assistance. 

A  Mediasval  Court  is  in  all  respects  ex¬ 
cellent,  made  up  by  Hardman,  Hart,  and 
Skidmore. 

On  the  whole,  the  Exhibition  affords 
subject  of  exceeding  satisfaction.  If  there 
are  defects,  they  arc  apparent  only  to  those 
who  miss  the  absentees;  there  is  ample 
room  for  praise,  and  very  little  indeed  to 
condemn.  The  collected  “goods”  of  the 
World  together  make  a  most  important 
“show.”  It  would  be  unreasonable,  as 
well  as  unfair,  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  it  and  that  of  London  in  1862. 
The  several  committees  have  done  theii’ 
best ;  they  had  to  contend  against  many  dif¬ 
ficulties — above  all,  thatwhich  the  managers 
in  1862,  by  gross  mal-administration,  be¬ 
queathed  to  them — a  general  distaste  among 
producers  to  sustain,  or  even  to  encourage, 
exhibitions  of  Ai’t-manufactures. 

Next  month  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
criticise  in  detail  the  contents  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  at  Dublin  in  1865. 

Meanwhile,  we  again  express  a  hope  that 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  occasion  to 
visit  Ireland,  to  see  this  really  beautiful 
building  and  the  many  charming  works  of 
Art  it  contains. 

AET  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

BniMixGHAM. — The  local  journals  speak  en¬ 
couragingly  of  the  success  of  the  Permanent 

Ai’t  Gallery,  which  was  opened  in  this  populous 
town  in  the  spring.  Tlie  contributions  have 
reached  nearly  700,  and  the  sales  have  been 
many.  The  object  of  the  projectors  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  afford  artists  a  permanent  gallery 
for  displaying  and  selling  works  which  are  hona 
fide  their  own  property — no  dealer,  public  or 
piivate,  being  allowed  to  send.  A  commission 
of  71  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  pictuin  when 
sold,’”  and  the  balance  is  at  once  handed  over 
to  the  artist,  who  may  immediately  refill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  picture. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  adopted  must  prove 
beneficial  to  a  large  class  of  painters  who  may 
not  have  the  opportimity  of  showing  elsewhere 
their  labom-s  to  the  public.  A  discretionary 
power  of  rejecting  pictmes  not  considered 
eligible  is  vested  in  the  managers  :  this  is  a 
judicious  arrangement,  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  positive  worthless¬ 
ness. 

Daulixgton. — Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  one  of  the 
government  inspectors,  examined,  in  April  last, 
the  works  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
this  town.  The  results  of  the  examination, 
judging  from  the  list  of  successful  competitors, 
are  far  more  satisfactory  than  on  any  previous 
occasion. 

IlnKEroiin. — The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agricultiue, 

Arts,  &c.  &c.,  opens  its  exhibition  this  month 
in  Hereford.  The  society  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  its  kind,  having  been  founded  in  1777,  and 
has  always  enjoyed  good  local  support. 

Hull.  —  The  new  Townhall  is  to  have  a 
statue  of  Edward  I.,  of  which  IMr.  T.  Earl  has 
finished  the  model.  The  king  is  represented 
wearing  a  state  cloak,  his  left  hand  resting  on 
his  sword-hilt,  and  liis  right  holding  out  the 
charter  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  tovur. 

The  statue,  of  heroic  size,  is  to  be  executed  in 
Sicilian  marble,  and  will  be  placed  in  a  niche  of 
the  principal  hall  of  the  building,  of  which 

Mr.  C.  Brodrick  is  the  architect. 

M.axchesteu  is  taking  measures  for  erecting 
a  statue  of  Eichard  Cobden. 

SALisnmv. — A  meeting,  both  numerous  and 
influential,  has  been  held,  to  promote  in  tlris 
city  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Art.  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  attended,  to  explain  the  system  adopted 
by  the  Department  with  reference  to  these  pro¬ 
vincial  institutions. 

SouTHAMPTOx. — Tho  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  tho  successful  competitors  in  the  South¬ 
ampton  School  of  Art,  was  made  on  the  26th  of 
April.  Colonel  Sir-  Henry  James,  E.E.,  E.E.S., 
occupied  tho  chair,  and  presented  the  medals 
and  other  piizes,  a  very  large  number  in  the 
aggregate.  The  first  of  these  was  a  “national” 
medallion,  gained  by  Mr.  E.  J.  King,  awarded 
to  him  at  the  national  competition  last  j'ear  at 
South  Kensington  for  a  drawing  in  chalk  from 
a  cast.  The  same  student  also  received  an 
honorary  prize  of  tw’o  guineas,  given  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Eose,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
borough.  The  Southampton  school  is  now,  we 
hear,  free  from  debt. 

WixDSOit.  —  The  “  Art-Treasures’  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  opened  in  this  towm  for  a  few"  days  only 
in  the  month  of  April,  l  eceived  many  valuable 
contributions  from  the  collections  of  her  Majesty, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  patrons  of  Art  in  Windsor  and  its 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  several  non¬ 
residents.  Jewellery  and  costly  objects  of  virtu 
antiq\;e  and  modern  abounded ;  the  valuable 
W"edding- caskets  presented  by  various  corpora¬ 
tions  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  were 
exhibited ;  rare  books  were  laid  on  the  tables ;  and 
numerous  paintings  and  drawings,  some  of  them 
by  our  most  noted  artists,  and  some  by  the  “old 
masters,”  adorned  the  walls.  Eora  “provincial” 
exhibition  the  display  was  of  an  unusually  ex¬ 
cellent  order  ;  but,  then,  Windsor  is  the  seat  of 
royalty,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  therefore 
possesses  pecidiar  advantages  for  such  an  exhi¬ 
bition. 
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:\riAOE  TOPICS  of  the  MOHTH. 

The  A^eteax,  B.vxqeet  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  was  “  mixc]i  as  usual:”  men  of 
science  and  letters  mingled  with  artists. 
The  talk  concerned  Ai-t ;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  at  novelty :  no  hint  that  cordd 
inxhcate  the  future  of  the  Academy,  unless, 
indeed,  one  was  conveyed  by  the  President  of 
the  Pioyal  Society  that  the  two  institutions 
were  lihely  to  he  friendly  neighbours.  The 
speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who,  with  peculiar  delicacy 
and  grace,  alluded  to  his  appearance  among 
the  authors,  his  name  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  toast,  “the  Interests  of 
Literature;  ”  wliich  he  described  as  “cruel 
kindness  ”  on  the  part  of  his  host ;  adding 
that  he  had  “no  claim’  to  respond  for  the 
literatrrre  of  the  country,  any  more  than 
any  person  might  have  a  claim  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  distinguished  honoru’  of  ho- 
longing  to  the  Academy  on  the  sole  jire- 
tension  of  havmg  jrroduced  one  single 
copy,  however  faithful,  of  one  of  the  great 
masters.” 

Xatioaevl  G-Elleuy. — Velasquez’s  pic¬ 
ture  ‘  The  Dead  'Warrior,’  recently  purchased 
in  Paris  at  the  sale  of  the  Pourtales  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  price  of  £1,480,  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Xational  Gallery,  where 
it  is  now  placed.  The  hgru’e,  bare-headed 
and  wealing  a  breastplate,  is  “laid  out”  on 
its  hack,  like  some  monumental  effigy,  only 
at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  iiicture, 
so  as  to  afford  the  painter  an  opportrmity 
of  exhibiting  some  admirable  foreshorten¬ 
ing.  It  lies  rmder  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  by  the  seaside,  from  which  iirotriides 
the  decayed  branch  of  a  tree,  and  on  this 
hangs  a  lighted  lamp,  to  keeji  off  evil 
I  spirits.  '\^Aite  and  cold  as  marble  is  the 
I  dead  man’s  upturned  face,  yet  the  flesh  looks 
I  as  if  it  would  Held  to  the  touch,  and  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  supremely 
;  j)lacid.  The  colour  of  the  jneture  is  low  in 
tone,  hut  the  figure  comes  out  with  telling 
eflect  against  the  background. 

' '  A  exists’  Gexeral  Pexevolext  Ixsti- 

I  I  xrxiox. — The  jubilee  anniversary  festival 

I  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  Gth  of  May  i 

;  at  the  I'reemasons’  Tavern,  Lord  Houghton  j 

in  the  chair.  His  lordship  was  supported 
I  .  by  .Sir  Poderick  Murchison,  J.Ir.  A.  B.  Beres- 
ford-Hope,  iMr.  'We.stmacott,  B.A.  ;  ilr.  T. 

,  <'reswick,  B.A.  ;  Mr.  "Wcekes,  B.A.  ;  Mr. 

T.  l-’ued,  B.A.,  and  several  other  members 
I  !  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  vithhlr.  Iluilstone, 

!  Mr.  (r.  Godwin,  I'.H.A.,  &c.,  &c.  More 
■  than  200  gentlemen  connected  with  or 
interc'sted  in  the  Pine  Arts  sat  down  to 
j  dinner.  The  chaiiman’s  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  institution,  whose  tran.sactions  during 
the  p  r  ye.-tr  were  set  forth  in  our  Journal 
of  ,\jiril,  was  answcreil  by  .subscriptions  to 
the  ami  eat  of  £1,1 10  Bi.ii.,  a  sum  consider¬ 
ably  al  ov  th'i  av'rragc  of  preceding  years. 

M Bo.sa  n<jxiii:rit’s  Gue.vt  Pic- 
'  Tri;E,  ‘A  l•'amily  of  Deer  cro.ssing  the 
I.ong  B'>- in  the  I'orest  of  Fontainebleau,’ 

’  nf)W  e.vh;biting  at  the  Fi'ciu  h  Gallery,  will 
liear  favounible  compaix.^on  with  an^dhing 
.she  ha  "  bvforo  done.  ‘  Tho  Hoi’se-fair’  is 
i  i  a  mai^'cllo  n  display  of  jirosaic  diflicirlties 
I  ;  overcome,  and  the  descriptions  in  the  ‘  Brc- 
'  ton  G.xon’  extend  into  lengthened  ai’gu- 

t  ment ;  but  in  th*;  jricturo  now  before  the 

public  there  i.*;  :i  riiliment  which,  in  ten- 
demcar,  is  far  beyond  the  feeling  Madlle. 
j  Inonhcur  haa  hitherto  shown.  I’ive  hinds 
.  and  a  fawn  are  being  hd  by  an  old  and 
1  ■  warv  stag  acro.as  the  well-known  plateau 
j  that  rifi  at  Fontainebleau  sf)me  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Seine.  Tho 
j  leader  h.is  suddcnlj'  stopped,  with  his  head 


erect,  his  ears  thrown  forward,  expanded 
nostrils,  and  an  expression  of  alarm  in  his 
eye.  The  attitude  of  the  animal  is  most 
expressive,  and  readily  inteUigible.  The 
fear  of  the  stag  is  shared  by  only  one  of  the 
hinds — an  old  one,  who  knows  perfectly  the 
habits  of  the  stag,  from  having  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  follow  him — her  head 
is  raised,  as  trying  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  danger.  Another  of  the  hinds  has  her 
fawn  by  her  side,  and  all  her  care  is  shown 
for  her  offspring,  which  she  is  caressing, 
heedless  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  two 
seniors  of  the  family.  The  youngest  hind, 
unconscious  of  danger,  has  stopped  to  drink 
at  a  pool  left  by  the  rain.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  composition, 
which  may  he  said  to  consist  of  only  thi-ee 
well-rmited  parts — the  group,  the  ground, 
and  the  sky  — yet  the  working  out  of  this 
arrangement,  simple  as  it  is,  has  cost  the 
artist  perhaps,  relatively,  more  labour  than 
any  other  of  her  works. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Natiox^ve  Gal¬ 
lery  have  had  some  difference  with  hH. 
E.  Gambart,  relative  to  the  two  irictiu’es, 
‘  The  Horse  Fair,’  by  Eosa  Bonheru’,  and 
‘  The  Derby  Day,’  by  Frith,  both  of  which 
belong  to  the  Bell  portion  of  the  Xational 
collection.  These  pictures  were  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  after  he 
had  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Gambart,  by 
which  the  jmblisher  was  allowed  to  engrave 
them  and  erchibit  them  publicly  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period.  The  trustees  consider  that 
period  has  been  exceeded.  Mr.  Gambart 
affirms  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  it  would 
appear  there  are  no  vu’itten  documents  to 
establish  the  fact  either  way.  ‘  The  Horse 
Fair  ’  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees.  The  delay  in  delivery  is  thus 
accounted  for : — Eosa  Bonheur  painted  three 
pictures  of  that  subject :  the  first  was  sold 
to  an  American  gentleman ;  the  second  was 
piu’chased  for  1000  guineas  of  Mr.  Gambart 
by  Mr.  Bell;  but  the  lady  not  thinking 
it  altogether  worthy  of  oiu’  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  resolved  on  replacing  it  by  another  and 
better.  That  she  has  produced — making  the 
third ;  but  the  trustees  consider  they  have 
no  authority  to  receive  it,  and  requhe  back 
that  which  is  thou’  own,  on  which,  however, 
the  artist  has  “worked,”  so  as  greatly  to 
improve  it.  ‘  The  Derby  Day  ’  is,  it  seems, 
i  being  exhibited  in  Australia :  Mi’.  Gambart 
j  affimiing  that  hH.  Bell  knew  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  thus  to  send  it  on  its  travels,  before 
he  gave  it  to  tho  nation.  It  will  soon  be 
in  its  place  at  South  Kensington. 

"West  Loxlox  Ixdustrlvl  Exhibitiox. 
— Another  of  the  exhibitions  of  “  working 
men  ”  has  been  held  at  the  Floral  Hall, 
Covent  Garden.  It  has  resembled  those 
which  have  gone  before,  and  will  be  just  like 
I  the  many  that  are  to  follow ;  consisting  of 
works  by  men  who  labour  in  their  several 
crafts,  and  such  as  arc  the  amateur  pro- 
I  ductions  of  the  leisure  hours  of  artisans, 
j  Tho  best  arc,  assuredly,  those  in  which 
'  men  have  not  wandered  out  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  trades ;  while  those  that  are  most 
encouraging,  are  such  as  show  continuous 
industi’^'  when  a  day’s  toil  is  done ;  such  as 
'  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  “  home  products  ” — 

■  for  they  arc  made  not  in  tho  workshop,  but 
'  in  tho  parlour,  when  wife,  children,  and 
friends  are  by.  It  is  this  peculiar  feature 
'  of  such  institutions  that  gives  to  them  their 
i  main  interest:  wo  look  upon  tho  walls 
I  covered  with  paintings,  drawings,  and 
.sketches,  not  as  critics,  but  to  appreciate 
tho  enjoyment  that  each  has  given  to  a 
homo  circle ;  and  the  effect  cannot  be  other 
I  than  entirely  good  if  their  producers  will 
view  them  onlj*  in  that  light,  and  not  bo 
seduced  into  an  idea  of  their  excellence 


because  they  have  been  exhibited.  In  tbi« 
Hall  have  been  shown  the  efforts  of  more 
than  one  thousand  men  and  women :  a 
large  proportion  being  mere  artisans,  who 
send  the  fruits  of  hour’s  that,  hut  for  a 
tendency  so  to  employ  them,  might,  and  pro¬ 
bably  would,  be  spent  in  “social”  .society 
away  fi’om  the  domestic  hearth.  "We,  there¬ 
fore,  wish  all  prosperity  to  such  under¬ 
takings  :  such  labom’ers  as  we  see  here 
cannot  but  feel  the  harmonising  and  ele¬ 
vating  influences  of  Art — influences  that 
affect  for  good  every  parlom’  of  a  house¬ 
hold  in  which  ^Lrt  may  he  cultivated  as  a 
sustaining  and  invigorating  luxury. 

A  Pastoral  Staff  has  been  recently 
supphed  by  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and  Co.,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bishop  of  Madi’as.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  silversmith’s 
art — of  Keith’s  manufacture — modelled  on 
a  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  not 
been,  however,  servilely  copied,  the  details 
having  been  subjected  to  some  judicious 
changes.  The  crook  is  composed  of  silver 
parcel  gilt,  the  outer  ciu’ved  line  of  which 
is  crocheted,  terminating  with  a  richly- 
wrought  piece  of  foliage,  with  a  jewelled 
centre.  The  staff  itself  is  composed  of 
ebony,  ornamented  with  a  central  silver 
knop,  engraved  and  parcel  gilt;  at  the 
bottom  is  also  a  metal  fiuial,  Heated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Messrs.  Gather  all  axd  Pritchard,  of 
Chester,  have  sent  us  some  photographs  and 
stereoscopic  slides,  the  productions  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  photographer,  Bedford,  which  we  have 
examined  with  exceeding  pleasure.  Those  of 
size  represent  interiors  in  Hereford  Cathe¬ 
dral  ;  more  especiaUy  views  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  reredos,  manufactiued  by  Skid¬ 
more,  of  Coventry,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  International  Exhibition 
in  1862.  The  smaUer  views  are  very  varied: 
they  reju’esent  the  more  attractive  objects 
to  be  found  at  Hereford,  ’^’ai’wick,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Gloucester,  Malvern,  Coventiy,  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  and  Chester. 
The  points  are  in  all  cases  well  chosen. 
They  thoroughly  exhibit  several  of  the  most 
interesting  “historic”  cities  and  to'was  of 
England.  In  execution,  the  stereoscopic 
shdes  are  clear,  sharj),  and  of  great  excel¬ 
lence  in  all  respects.  The  publishers  have 
our  thanks  for  the  instruction  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  have  thus  afforded  us. 

Johx  P.4RRy’s  Sketches. — 'We  have  been 
accustomed  now  for  so  many  years  to  laugh 
with  Mr.  Parry,  inimitable  in  his  own  songs 
and  in  his  manner  of  singing  them,  that  we 
entered  Mr.  McLean’s  gallery,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  where  his  sketches  are  to  be  seen, 
prepared  for  enjoyment  of  a  kind  similar  to 
that  which  his  singing  affords  us.  But  Mr. 
Parrj’  can  be  as  effectively  serious  as  he 
is  ii’resistibly  comic.  To  instances  of  the 
former  we  shall  presently  refer,  for  it  is  in 
these  that  is  exemplified  a  versatility  of 
power  whereby  he  might  have  acquired  a 
popularity  as  an  artist  in  nowise  inferior 
to  that  he  enjoys  as  a  singer.  Thus  we 
find  essays  in  every  material  employed  in 
drawing,  sketching,  and  painting ;  for  the 
difficulties  of  oil-painting  have  not  stood  in 
tho  way  of  Mr.  Parry’s  genius  for  Art  and 
earnest  appheation.  On  looking  at  the 
beautiful  finish  of  ‘  The  Entombment’  (41), 
after  Titian,  ‘Parmigiano’  (4<5),  ‘The Temp¬ 
tation’  (48),  an  original  chalk  sketch  for 
a  large  picture,  and  other  severe  subjects, 
it  is  less  difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
author  of  “Mrs.  Eoseleaf,”  than  to  assign 
them  to  the  same  hand  that  produced  such 
overpowering  burlesques  as  “Observations 
in  Omnibuses,”  and  a  multitude  of  other 
drawings  in  the  same  vein.  Mr.  Pariy 
exacts  from  us  serious  criticism.  The  visi- 
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tor  goes  to  the  exhibition  prepared  for  a 
laughing  festival,  and  is  not  disappointed  ; 
but  the  mirth  alternates  with  grave  reflec¬ 
tion,  promoted  by  thoughts  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  take  rank  in  a  high  order  of 
painting.  But  we  do  not  find  among  these 
di’awings  klr.  Parry’s  design  for  a  new 
national  gallery:  this  is  an  unpardonable 
omission.  The  exhibition  is  from  many 
obvious  reasons  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  season. 

‘  The  BxVptism  of  Ohr  Lord.’ — This  is 
the  subject  of  a  picture  painted  by  Mr. 
Dowling,  and  now  to  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  &  Co.,  in  Pall-Mall.  “  And  John 
bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  de¬ 
scending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it 
abode  upon  Him.”  The  act  of  baptism 
has  been  performed :  the  Saviour  is  step¬ 
ping  out  of  the  water,  and  the  dove  is  seen 
descending  amid  a  flood  of  light  so  dazzling, 
that  John  holds  up  his  hand  to  shade  his 
eyes.  This  is  much  the  best  picture  kir. 
Dowling  has  yet  produced ;  and  it  is  a 
most  effective  rendering  of  the  subject. 
The  only  persons  present  are  the  Saviour 
and  the  Baptist,  with  the  view,  undoubtedly, 
of  giving  the  utmost  solemnity  to  the  descent 
of  the  S^pii-it.  In  considering  the  relative 
situations  of  the  figures,  they  could  not 
have  been  placed  otherwise  than  they  are, 
with  greater  advantage.  The  opposition  of 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  to  the  light  may 
appear  an  artificial  expedient;  but  we  do 
not  conceive  that  any  other  arrangement 
could  have  been  adopted  to  subserve  at  once 
a  natural  effect  and  a  pictorial  exigence. 
John  saw  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  he 
accordinglyis  looking  upwards,  overpowered 
by  the  heavenly  effulgence,  and  awe-stricken 
by  the  words  which  he  hears ;  and  thus  for 
the  moment  the  two  figures  are  most  skil¬ 
fully  separated  in  a  manner  to  leave  our 
Lord  even  more  than  the  principal  imper¬ 
sonation.  The  time  is  evening,  and  hence 
the  landscape  is  subdued  both  in  its  parts 
and  colour.  Mr.  Dowling’s  reading  of  the 
subject  differs  from  all  other  versions  we 
have  seen  of  it,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  the 
baptism  to  have  been  effected  by  immersion. 
Whether  the  picttme  has  been  painted  for 
any  particular  denomination  of  Christians 
we  know  not.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  dis¬ 
positions  here  enrich  the  narrative  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  that  enunciated  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  two  figures,  with  one  pour¬ 
ing  water  from  a  shell  on  the  head  of  the 
other. 

‘  The  LawhatTattersael’s.’ — Whether 
the  idea  of  painting  “  the  lawn  ”  at  Tatter- 
sail’s  may  have  originated  with  Mr.  T.  M. 
Joy,  or  have  been  suggested  to  him,  matters 
little ;  but  it  is  sui’prising  that  a  place  so 
famous,  with  its  occasional  crowds  of  cele¬ 
brities, — all  affording  such  admirable  ma¬ 
terial  for  what  may  be  considered  a  sporting 
picture, — should,  as  a  subject,  have  re¬ 
mained  so  long  in  abeyance.  The  pictui’e  is 
exhibited  in  the  old  subscription  room,  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  is  in  length  fifteen 
feet,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  por¬ 
traits  of  subscribers  at  a  meeting,  supposed 
to  be  held  on  the  Monday  before  Derby- 
day.  The  work  was  originally  intended  to 
be  limited  to  six  feet ;  but  so  successful 
were  the  design  and  the  commencement  that 
it  was  considered  well  worthy  of  being 
enlarged  to  the  length  of  fifteen  feet :  every 
portrait  has,  we  believe,  been  painted  from 
the  hfe.  The  unprivileged  world  to  which 
Tattersall’s  is  a  mystery  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  disabuse  of  any  poetical  association 
which  the  name  given  by  courtesy  to  the 
place  may  conjure  up.  The  lawn  is  a  very 
ordinary  circular  grass  plot  in  front  of  the 
subscription  room,  a  not  less  commonplace 

erection,  unassisted  by  even  an  apology  for 
embellishment.  It  is  in  front  of  this  that 
are  assembled  all  the  famous  living  patrons 
of  the  tui’f ;  and  the  portraits  are  so  faith¬ 
fully  given  that  the  spectator  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  any  of  those  who  may  be  known 
to  him.  A  few  of  those  well  distinguished 
in  this  arena  are — the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Mi’.  Payne,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Admiral  Eous,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  E.  Tattersall,  Lord  Courtenay,  Mr. 
Craven,  Mr.  Merry,  Lord  Vivian,  Mr. 
Saville,  Sir  W.  Codrington,  Sir  E.  John¬ 
son,  Hon.  Spencer  Lyttleton,  &c. ;  and  the 
artist  has  achieved  a  great  success  in  his 
description  of  the  whole,  as  an  assemblage 
of  English  gentlemen  who  have  met  for  a 
purpose  more  serious  than  that  of  mere 
pleasure.  The  picture  reads  as  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  modern  history 
of  the  tiuf. 

The  Peaj^s  ahd  Vaeleys  of  the  Aeps. 
— There  is  to  be  seen  at  the  German  Gallei-y 
a  series  of  drawings,  by  Elijah  Walton, 
made  with  a  view  of  describing  certain  of 
the  most  rugged  features  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  effects  under  which  they  occasionally 
present  themselves.  The  subjects  are  not 
brought  forward  as  landscape  studies,  but 
we  are  led  up  to  the  time-worn  granite 
of  the  mountain  side ;  told  to  look  up,  and 
challenged  to  deny  that  the  colours  we  see 
are  those  of  the  morning  and  evening  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Alps.  In  ‘  Mont  Blanc,  as 
seen  above  Col  d’Anterne,’  the  mist  and 
colour  are  so  remarkable  as  to  look  exag¬ 
gerated;  but  in  aU  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  such  appearances  present  themselves, 
though  different  in  degree  according  to  the 
height  and  character  of  the  mountains. 
To  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  hues  of 
an  Alpine  sunset,  the  brilliant  and  tender 
pink  colour  here  assumed  by  the  snowy 
peaks  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true.  Among  these  views  are — ‘  The  Mer 
de  Glace,’ ‘Near  Courmayeur,’  ‘The  Dent 
du  Midi,’  ‘  The  Dent  du  Midi,  Valley  of 
the  Ehone,’  ‘  The  Vise  from  the  South  and 
East,’  &c.  Many  of  the  same  views  have 
been  given  by  photography,  whereby  the 
textui’es  may  have  been  more  faithfully 
rendered,  but  coloru  and  certain  effects  can¬ 
not  be  described  by  such  means. 

Artists  ahd  Amateurs’  Society. — The 
last  conversazione  of  the  present  season  took 
place  at  WilHs’s  Eooms  on  the  4th  of  May. 
The  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  was,  perhaps, 
less  attractive  than  on  some  former  occa¬ 
sions  ;  still  there  was  much  to  interest  in 
the  display  of  drawings  by  Turner,  D.  Cox, 
Holland,  Sandys — we  noticed  especially  a 
masterly  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady  by  this 
artist — B.  Foster,  T.  M.  Eichardson,  Catter- 
mole,  Dodgson,  Jenkins,  W.  Hull,  David¬ 
son,  M‘Callum.  Among  the  oil  paintings 
were  conspicuous  J.  T.  Linnell’s  glorious 
picture  ‘  The  Eainbow;  ’  ‘  Eisher  Boys,’  by 
J.  C.  Hook,  E.A. ;  ‘  An  Incident  in  the 
Early  Life  of  Greuze,’  by  M.  Stone  ;  ‘  The 
Bashful  Swain,’  by  J.  C.  Horsley,  E.A. ;  a 
small  but  excellent  specimen  of  J.  B.  Pyne’s 
pencil,  and  two  or  three  of  E.  Dillon’s 
Eastern  scenes.  Some  drawings  of  cattle 
by  E.  Beavis  are  very  clever. 

To  Subscribers. — We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  and  other  communications 
to  which  direct  replies  would  be  given,  if 
the  writers  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  by  appending  them  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  Every  month  it  is  announced  in 
the  J oumal  that  this  is  our  plan  :  we  can¬ 
not  occupy  its  columns  with  subjects  sent 
anonymously,  and  which  are  too  often  only 
of  service  to  the  correspondent. 

REVIEWS. 

History  or  Julius  Ciesar.  Vol.  I.  Published 

by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  London. 
Barely,  if  ever,  it  may  be  presumed,  has  the 
publication  of  a  book  been  anticipated  vith  so 
much  curious  interest  as  this  history  of  one 
imperial  potentate  from  the  pen  of  another.  The 
lives  of  the  two  powerful  rulers  show  nothing  in 
common.  The  one  raised  himself  to  a  throne  hy 
his  military  genius,  the  other  was  elevated  to 
his  by  the  magic  power  of  a  name.  The  one 
was  hm-led  from  his  lofty  position  because  the 
hberties  of  the  people  were  actually,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  in  danger ;  the  other  yet  main¬ 
tains  his  by  the  most  consummate  policy,  and 
by  a  wisdom  of  government  such  as,  a  few  years 
ago,  even  his  warmest  friends  and  admirers 
would  not  have  given  him  credit  for. 

Long  before  what  we  are  now  writing  passes 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  “  History  of 
Julius  Caesar,”  by  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
— whose  name,  however,  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page — will  have  been  perused  by  thousands, 
and  its  merits  or  demerits  discussed  in  every  in¬ 
fluential  journal,  in  Europe  andrrtnerica.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  openly  enough  avowed  in  the 
preface ;  it  is  “  to  prove  that,  when  Prortdence 
raises  up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and 
Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace  out  to  peoples  the  path 
they  ought  to  foUow ;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of 
their  genius  a  new  era ;  and  to  accomxilish  in  a 
few  years  the  labour  of  many  centuries.  Happy 
the  peoples  who  comprehend  and  follow  them  ! 
woe  to  those  who  misimderstand  and  combat 
them  !  .  .  .  They  are  blind  and  culpable :  blind, 
for  they  do  not  see  the  importance  of  their 
efforts  to  suspend  the  definitive  triumph  of 
good  ;  culpable,  for  they  only  retard  progress, 
by  imjieding  its  promjit  and  fr'uitful  ax)p)lication.” 
These  are  doctrines  but  ill  calculated  to  find 
favour  in  this  day,  and  among  nations  that  are 
everywhere  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  death  of 
Ciesar  did  not  prevent  Augustus  from  wearing 
the  purple,  nor  has  the  “  ostracism  of  Napoleon 
by  confederated  Europe  ”  prevented  Louis 
Napoleon  from  assuming  the  reins  of  emiiire ; 
but  it  is  not  so  unequivocally  true  that  the  rule 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus  was  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  real  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
Eomans  than  when  these  were  governed  by 
men  periodically  elected  by  and  from  themselves ; 
and  it  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine 
whether  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire  in 
Franco  will  residt  in  “  the  definitive  triumph  of 
good.”  That  avast  amount  of  good  has  accom¬ 
panied,  and  still  does  accompany,  it,  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  thankfully  too,  by  all  who 
love  peace  and  order. 

The  argument  for  which  the  author  contends 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  thi-ee  names  brought 
forward  to  sustain  it.  If  it  is  good  for  anything, 
a  wider  range  must  be  given  it,  and  it  should 
embrace  every  notable  name  that  has  won  for 
itself  empire  and  power  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Alexander.  Timour,  Mahomet,  Bajazet, 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  equal  claim  with 
Caisar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon  to  be  ranked 
with  those  whose  mission  was,  according  to  the 
doctrines  here  laid  doum,  “  to  trace  out  to 
peoples  the  path  they  ought  to  follow;”  nor  can 
we  see  how  the  Emperor  of  France  can  refuse 
to  recognise  their  right.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  iron  rod  of  despotism,  the 
sword  of  a  military  sovereign  with  a  vast  army 
at  his  command,  may  keep  a  nation  in  pacific 
obedience  to  its  sovereign,  and  restrain  a  revolt¬ 
ing  spu’it ;  they  may  even  enable  a  man  to  sit 
quietly  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  his  labours  ;  yet  too  often  those  who 
wield  the  rod  or  the  sword,  “  make  a  desert  and 
call  it  peace.”  But  the  subject  is  not  calculated 
for  discussion  in  a  publication  hke  our  own, 
otherwise  much  might  be  found  to  say  upon  it ; 
the  remarks  now  made  are  merely  hints  thrown 
out  to  develop  a  train  of  thought  which  the 
preface  to  the  volume  suggests. 

This  first  volume  brings  the  life  of  Cfesar 
down  to  the  time  of  his  holding  the  consulship 
with  Bibulus.  Whatever  rtew  men  may  take 
of  the  opinions  enunciated  in  it,  and  of  the  de¬ 
ductions  drawn  from  the  acts  of  Caesar  and  of 
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those  other  great  Eomans,  his  contemporaries, 
all  must  admit  that  the  book  exhibits  intimate 
acquaintance  ■with  the  histoiy  of  the  times,  most 
industi-ious  research  into  the  works  of  Roman 
authors,  and  that  the  style  in  which  it  is  ■uritten 
is  eminently  attractive.  The  first  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was,  according  to  his  biographer,  a 
man  with  no  other  ambition  than  that  which  all 
men  of  genius  possess ;  if  he  aspired  to  sovereign 
power,  it  was  only  because  destiny  impelled  him 
to  it ;  he  did  not  create  events,  but  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  them,  and  followed  up  their  leadings  ; 
he  was  an  instrimicnt  raised  up  to  work  oih  a 
given  end,  “  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  his  genius 
a  new  era  and  having  accomplished  his  mis¬ 
sion,  he  suddenly  disappears  from  the  stage  on 
wliich  he  had  been  the  greatest  actor : — 

“Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done.” 

Cmsar  lying  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue, 
Xapoleon  an  exile  in  the  little  island  of  St. 
Helena,  point  a  moral  to  rulers,  whatever  con¬ 
struction  is  put  on  their  lives  and  actions. 

The  translation  of  this  book  into  English  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  Wright,  whose  name  is  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal.  The 
work  could  not  have  been  given  into  better 
hands,  for  Mr.  Wright  is  not  only  a  classical 
scholar,  but  he  is  also  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  both  old  and  modern,  as 
with  his  O'ttTi.  We  have  not  comjiared  jlr. 
Wright's  translation  with  the  original  text,  but 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  his  work  being 
done  with  fidelity  and  judgment :  it  reads  well. 


The  Cromlech  ox  Howth.  A  Poem  by  Samuel 
Fergusox,  (I.O.,  M.R.I.A.  With  Illumi¬ 
nations  from  the  Rooks  of  Kells  and  of 
Durrow,  and  Dra'^ings  from  Nature  by 

-  With  Notes  on  Celtic  Ornamental 

Art,  revised  by  G-.  Petrie,  LL.D.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  D.vv  AXi)  Sox,  London. 

AVe  ■will  take  in  their  order  respectively  each  of 
the  four  ])oint.s  ■which  this  richly-illustrated 
vfJumc  oflers  for  critical  notice  ;  and  the  first  is 
-Mr.  Fergu.son’s  poem,  or  funeral  ode,  supposed 
to  bo  sjioken  by  (Jssian  at  the  obsequies  of 
Aiilcen,  Avife  of  Os.sian’s  son,  who  ■was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Oa^\Ta.  Aidecn  died  of  grief  at 
the  lo.ss  of  her  husliand,  and  -n-as  buried  on  Ben 
J'ldar,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth  ,  the  cromlech 
exi.sting  there  is  presumed  to  be  her  sepulchre. 
IMr.  Fi-rguson'.s  A'cr.ses  are  few  in  number,  but 
tb<-y  ;ire  g-raceful  in  description,  soft  and  dirge- 
likc  in  ])oetical  exjjression.  Each  verse  is  printed 
in  black  letter  on  a  separate  page,  the  capitals 
commencing  the  lines  are  simply  coloured,  that 
which  begins  each  stanza  being  a  large  illumi¬ 
nated  capital.  These  capitals  stand  next  in 
order  for  note,  and  arc  the  mo.st  attractive 
feature,  to  an  artist’s  eye,  in  the  book.  They 
arc  taken  fr<mi  ancient  ui.anuscrijds,  illuminated 
coj)i(  s  of  the  Hosjiels,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
St.  Coluinba,  and  known  re.spectivcly  as  the 
“  liook  of  Kells”  and  the  “Book  of  Burrow;” 
both  arc  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Biiblin,  with  some  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
'I'he  ornamentation  of  these  letters  is  singularly 
bc.-iutifiil,  delicate,  and  unique.  Hr.  Petrie, 
the  learned  Iri.‘-h  antiquarian,  in  his  notc.s — the 
third  point  di-manding  our  consideration — says: 

“It  is  aiknowledgcsl  by  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject  th;it  the  Iii.sh  monks,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  end  of  thti  elevi  rith  century,  brought  the 
art  of  ornamenting  inanuserijjts  to  marvellous 
jicrfeetion  ;  and  it  would  ajqir  ar  that  the  Seoto- 
t'cltie  form  of  this  !irt  sju'cad  from  Ireland 
through  Western  Europe,  carried  by  those  nu  n 
whose  love  and  reverence  for  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ing.-.  found  I  xjires-ion  in  the  bi  auty  of  line  and 
s])lendour  of  <’o]our  wherewith  they  flelighted 
to  adorn  their  eojiiee  of  them,  'rho  most  re¬ 
markable  sjX’cimen  of  this  art  now  existing  is 
tile  ‘  I’look  of  Kells,’  so  called  from  having 
b.  en  prcM  ned  in  the  great  abbey-ebureh  of 
Kelts,  in  the  diocese  of  .Aleatb.”  Bi-.  I’etrie’s 
two  ehayiter.H  upon  Sioto-L'eltic  Art  evidence 
much  rt  -i-areh  into  the  subject,  and  knowledge 
of  it.‘i  eharaeteri.stics. 

'J'here  remain  for  notice  the  illustrations  of 
the  eromh  efi  itself,  with  the  adjoining  scenery, 
seven  in  number.  'I'he  anonymous  arti.st  i.s, 
in  all  probability,  a  young — ceitainly  an  inex¬ 
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perienced — “  hand he  requires  much  training 
to  enable  him  to  produce  a  picture,  though  the 
idews  themselves  are  probably  correct  enough. 
These  illustrations,  which  are  printed  in  colours, 
are  the  weak  “  point  ”  in  a  volume  otherwise 
very  beautiful  and  of  interest.  Messrs.  Bay 
have,  as  is  usual  -with  them,  spared  nothing  in 
the  way  of  getting  it  dip. 


The  Black  Brunswigker.  Engraved  by  T.  L. 
Atkixsox,  from  the  Picture  by  J.  E.  Mil¬ 
lais,  R.  A.  Published  by  Moore,  McUueex, 
and  Co.,  London. 

Mr.  Millais’  picture  is  too  well  kno^wn,  and  has 
so  long  passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism, 
that  we  have  only  need  to  refer  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
rendering  of  it.  The  subject  is  not  one  to  call 
forth  any  extraordinary  powers  of  the  engraver; 
there  is  simply  a  mass  of  light  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  ■with  a  mass  of  dark,  and  something  be¬ 
tween  these  two  opposites  presented  in  the  waU 
and  door  of  the  room :  nothing  to  test  the  en¬ 
graver’s  skill  in  the  translation  of  varied  colours 
of  costumes,  or  the  diversified  tints  of  flesh  and 
expression  of  faces.  But  what  he  had  to  do 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  done  well,  generally;  the 
ladj^’s  dress  is  as  soft  and  pearly  as  the  finest 
satin  that  ever  came  from  the  loom,  and  the 
Bruns^wicker’s  sable  uniform  is  solid  black. 
Somewhat  more  of  light  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  maiden’s  face  would  have  given  greater  deli¬ 
cacy  to  the  tone  of  the  flesh ;  and  if  the  folds 
of  'the  arms  of  the  dress  had  been  less  strongly 
marked,  or  rather  not  so  cut  up,  they  ■would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  unnatural 
twistings  of  the  robe,  on  the  right  arm  especially, 
reminding  one  of  the  fantastic  forms  which  the 
roots  of  some  venerable  tree  take,  were  not 
pleasant  in  Mr.  Millais’  picture :  the  engraver 
has  faithfully  preseiwed  them,  unfortunately. 
The  (jood,  however,  far  transcends  that  we  con¬ 
sider  had  on  this  point. 

The  AVedgwoods  :  being  a  Life  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood;  ■with  Notices  of  his  AVorks 
and  their  Productions,  Memoirs  of  the 
AVedgwood  and  other  Families,  and  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Early  Potteries  of  Staffordshire. 
By  Llewellyx  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c. 
AVith  a  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Published  by  Virtue  Brothers,  London. 
Half  a  centurj'  ago,  if  an  author  had  under¬ 
taken  to  produce  an  elaborate  illustrated  history 
concerning  English  pottery  and  its  makers,  he 
could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  a  hundred 
readers  of  his  book.  But  the  ceramic  arts  have 
■within  the  last  few  years  acquired  such  a  hold 
on  the  taste  of  vast  numbers  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  the  productions  of  the  potter, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  use  as 
for  ornamen^t,  that  treatises  on  the  subject,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  its  peculiarities  and 
value,  have  become  almost  a  necessity  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Foremost  among  the 
manufacturers  of  fictile  wares  stands  the  name 
of  AVodgwood,  a  family  to  whom  the  industrial 
arts  of  this  country  arc  not  lightly  indebted,  for 
to  the  importance  and  success  of  one  special 
branch  of  these  arts,  the  AVedgwoods  con¬ 
tributed  beyond  all  others,  and  they  left  behind 
them  a  rojmtation  which  ■will  not  soon  die  out. 
“  AVodgwood”  ware  of  the  true  and  best  order 
is  a  luxury  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  rich  ; 
but  the  taste  and  skill  which  the  succes.sivo 
owners  of  the  Etruria  works  brought  to  boar  on 
their  manufactures,  have  had  a  jiowcrful  in- 
lluoncc  on  the  productions  of  othiu-  minds  and 
hands  wherever  English  pottery  works  exist. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Jowitt’s  volume,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  say  much :  the  ehapt(!rs  which, 
from  time  to  time,  ho  has  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Arf-Jnnrtial  on  “  AVodgwood  and 
I'Jruria,”  form  the  groundwork  of  his  book. 
He  has  added  largely  to  his  ])rovious  writings, 
as  well  as  to  the  illustrations;  and  has,  thereby, 
rendered  his  hi.story  a  most  worthy  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  “great  potter,”  Josiah 
AVedgxvood,  whoso  name  is  more  especially 
iilentified  with  the  establishment  of  the  ceramic 
Arts  in  England. 


Inventive  Brawing.  A  Practical  Development 
of  Elementary  Design.  By  Edward  Ball. 
Published  by  R.  Hardwicke,  London. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  teach  geometrical 
dra^wing,  on  what  is  ^known  as  the  Pestalozzian 
system,  which  is,  in  a  few  words,  to  make  lines, 
curves,  and  angles  the  basis  of  drawing.  Mr. 
Ball  says  he  has  tested  the  efficacy  of  this 
system  in  a  large  public  school,  ■where  the  iiupils 
were  taught  to  draw  only  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  studies,  and  “many  of  them,”  he  adds, 
“  are  now  engaged  in  jirofessions  Avhich  would 
have  been  closed  to  them  but  for  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  from  the  lessons  given  during 
the  few  years  they  remained  at  school.”  A 
result  so  satisfactory  puts  the  critic  out  of  court, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  art  of  geometrical  design. 
The  book  is  filled  with  examples  of  this  cha¬ 
racter — lines,  curves,  and  angles,  shaped  and 
combined  into  innumerable  pa^tterns.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  vill  be  'found  a  very  useful  aid  to 
those  teachers  who  employ  the  black  board  in 
large  elementary  schools,  and  also  that  children 
at  home  may  not  only  amuse  themselves  for  an 
houi-  or  two  by  copying  these  examples,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  will  be  acquiring  some  idea 
of  form,  and  exercising  their  inventive  faculties. 


Contemporary  Scottish  Art  :  a  Series  of  Pen- 
and-ink  Pictures,  drawn  from  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1865.  By  James  B.  Manson. 
Published  by  AV.  P.  Nimmo,  Edinburgh. 

Last  year  ■we  noticed  in  very  commendable 
terms,  a  critical  examination  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  Exhibition,  published  under 
the  title  of  “Pen-and-ink  Sketches,”  bj-^ 
“  Euphanor,”  who  now  has  cast  aside  his  nom- 
dc-phme,  and  stands  revealed  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us  as  Mr.  James  B.  Manson.  Certainly, 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship  of  what  he  has  ■written,  both  at  this 
time  and  in  the  past.  lie  is  a  genial  and  agree¬ 
able  Avriter  about  pictures,  and  if  he  does  not 
dive  A'ery  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  Art, — • 
and  for  popular  criticism,  this  would  only  be 
waste  of  time  and  useless  expenditime  of  brain- 
worlv, — he  knows  what  is  good,  can  appreciate 
it,  and  has  the  power  of  rendering  his  pictorial 
readings  both  instructive  and  intelligent.  AVo 
meet  with  an  occasional  word  or  expression, 
howei'cr,  for  which  another  might  be  found  less 
suggestive  of  coarseness.  A  hint  of  this  kind 
may  be  of  serHce  to  Mr.  Manson  on  a  future 
occasion.  AA^hen  two  words  of  similar  meaning 
are  open  to  a  writer’s  choice,  and  one  of  them 
is  Auilgar,  and  the  other  its  contrary,  he  surely 
should  cmjdoy  the  latter  in  preference. 


Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  Illuminated  by 
Owen  Jones  and  Henry  AVarren.  Printed 
in  Colours  by  Day  ax'd  Son,  London. 

This  is  a  i^ery  attractive  A^olume,  produced  ■with 
all  tho  advantages  of  Messrs.  Day’s  renowned 
establishment.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  prints 
in  colours,  rich  with  a  laidsh  expenditm’e  of 
gold.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
Henry  AVarren  from  that  of  Owen  Jones  ;  both 
have  laboured  ■noth  good  effect  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  “  styles.”  The  most  touching  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  Bible  stories  is  admirably  told,  from  the 
bestowal  on  Joseph  of  “  the  coat  of  many 
colours”  to  the  burial  of  Jacob. 


Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds.  By  sei'cral 
Young  Persons.  Published  by  ATrtue 
Brothers,  London. 

These  simido  infantine  poems,  principally,  if 
not  all,  by  the  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  of  Ongar,  will,  we  hope,  like  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld’s  “Hymns  for  Children,”  and  Dr.  AVatts’s 
garland  Avith  tho  same  title,  neA'cr  go  out  of 
fashion,  and  ought  ncA-er  to  be  permitted  to  do 
HO.  This  is  a  A'cry  pretty  edition  of  the  Misses 
Taylor’s  Avritings,  with  some  excellent  engraA'- 
ings  by  Messrs.  Nicholls  after  draAvings  by 
H.  Anolay.  The  initial  letters  arc  little  gems 
of  pictures. 
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Chapter  VI. 

NO  quality  of  Art  has  been  more  powerful 
in  its  influence  on  public  mind ; — none 
is  more  frequently  the  subject  of  popular 
praise,  or  the  end  of  vulgar  effort,  than 
wbat  we  call  “  Freedom.”  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this 
popular  praise. 

I  said,  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  masters  of  Art  was  summed 
by  the  O  of  Giotto.  Yet  that  cipher  may 
become,  if  rightly  read,  an  expression  of  in¬ 
finity,  at  least  in  one  direction  of  teaching. 

“  You  may  judge  my  masterhood  of  craft,” 
Giotto  tells  us,  ‘  ‘  by  seeing  that  I  can 
draw  a  circle  unerringly.”  And  we  may 
safely  believe  him,  understanding  him  to 
mean  that — though  more  may  be  necessary 
to  an  artist  than  such  a  power — at  least 
this  power  is  necessary.  The  qualities  of 
hand  and  eye  needful  to  do  this  are  the 
first  conditions  of  artistic  craft. 

Try  to  draw  a  circle  yourself  with  the 
“free”  hand,  and  with  a  single  line.  You 
cannot  do  it  if  your  hand  trembles,  nor  if 
it  hesitates,  nor  if  it  is  unmanageable,  nor 
if  it  is  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word 
“free.”  So  far  from  being  free,  it  must 
he  under  a  control  as  absolute  and  accui’ate 
as  if  it  were  fastened  to  an  inflexible  bar  of 
steel.  And  yet  it  must  move,  under  this 
necessary  control,  with  perfect,  untormented 
serenity  of  ease.  j 

That  is  the  condition  of  all  good  work  j 
whatsoever.  All  freedom  is  error.  Every 
line  you  lay  down  is  either  right  or  wrong  : 
it  may  be  timidly  and  awkwardly  wrong, 
or  fearlessly  and  impudently  wrong :  the 
aspect  of  the  impudent  wrongness  is  plea¬ 
surable  to  vulgar  persons,  and  is  what  is 
commonly  called  “free”  execution:  the 
timid,  tottering,  hesitating  wrongness  is 
rarely  so  attractive ;  yet  sometimes,  if  ac¬ 
companied  with  good  qualities,  and  right 
aims  in  other  directions,  it  becomes  in  a 
manner  charming,  like  the  inarticulate¬ 
ness  of  a  child :  but,  whatever  the  charm 
or  the  manner  of  the  error,  there  is  hut 
one  question  ultimately  and  seriously  to  be 
asked  respecting  every  line  you  draw.  Is 
it  right  or  wrong  ?  If  right,  it  most 
assuredly  is  not  a  “free”  line,  hut  an 
intensely  continent,  restrained,  and  con¬ 
sidered  line ;  and  the  action  of  the  hand  in 
laying  it  is  just  as  decisive,  and  just  as 
“  free  ”  as  the  hand  of  a  first-rate  surgeon 
in  a  critical  incision.  A  great  operator  told 
me  that  his  hand  could  check  itseK  within 
about  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch,  in 
penetrating  a  membrane ;  and  this,  of  course, 
without  the  help  of  sight,  by  sensation  only. 
With  help  of  sight,  and  in  action  on  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  does  not  quiver  nor  yield,  a 
fine  artist’s  line  is  measurable  in  its  pur¬ 


posed  direction  to  considerably  less  than  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch. 

A  wide  freedom,  truly  ! 

The  conditions  of  popular  Art  which  most 
foster  the  common  ideas  aboxit  freedom  are 
merely  results  of  irregularly  energetic  etibrt 
by  men  impei’fectly  educated ;  these  con¬ 
ditions  being  variously  mingled  with  cruder 
mannerisms  resulting  from  timidity,  or 
actual  imperfection  of  body.  Northern 
hands  and  eyes  are,  of  course,  never  so 
subtle  as  Southern,  and  in  very  cold  coun¬ 
tries  artistic  execution  is  in  a  manner 
palsied.  The  effort  to  break  through  this 
rigidity,  or  to  refine  the  bluntness,  leads, 
in  some  of  the  greatest  Northern  masters, 
to  a  licentious  sweep  and  stormy  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  hand ;  or  in  the  meanest,  to  an 
ostentatious  and  microscopic  minuteness. 
Every  man’s  manner  has  relation  to  his 
physical  powers  and  modes  of  thought,  hut 
in  the  greatest  work  there  is  no  manner 
visible.  It  is  at  first  uninteresting  from  its 
quietness;  the  majesty  of  restrained  power 
only  dawns  gradually  uj^on  us,  as  we  walk 
towards  its  horizon. 

There  is  often  groat  delightfulness  in  the 
innocent  manners  of  artists  who  have  real 
power  and  honesty,  and  draw,  in  this  way 
or  that,  as  best  they  can,  under  such  and 
such  untoward  circumstances  of  life.  Thus 
the  execution  of  Prout  was  that  of  a  master 
with  great  and  true  sentiment  for  the  pathos 
of  ruin,  with  great  and  ready  power  of 
arrangement  of  masses,  and  fine  sense  of 
Hght  and  shade  ;  but  uneducated,  and  near¬ 
sighted.  Make  a  scholar  of  such  an  one, 
and  give  him  good  eyes,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  draw  in  that  way  again  ; 
how  he  would  have  drawn,  one  cannot  say  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  wholly  and  exaltedly 
otherwise.  The  execution  of  Cox  is  merely 
a  condition  of  Northern  palsy,  through 
which,  in  a  blundering  way,  a  true  sense 
of  certain  modes  of  colour,  and  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  certain  natural  scenes,  finds  innocent 
expression. 

So  even  with  great  old  William  Hunt : 
whatever  was  peculiar  in  his  execution, 
broken,  spotty,  or  clumsy,  is  the  character 
of  a  rustic,  partly  of  a  physically  feeble 
hand  ;  the  exquisite  truth  which  is  seen  by 
the  subtle  mind  gives  a  charm  to  the  ex¬ 
pression,  as  to  a  country  dialect.  But  the 
looseness  and  flimsiness  of  modem  etching 
and  wood  engraving  are  very  different  from 
these/  manners,  and  far  less  pardonable ; 
being  more  or  less  affected,  and  in  great 
part  the  expression  of  an  inner  spirit  of 
license  in  mind  and  heart,  connected,  as 
I  said,  with  the  peculiar  folly  of  this  age, 
its  hope  of,  and  trust  in,  “Liberty.”  Of 
which  we  must  reason  a  little  in  more 
general  terms. 

I  believe  we  can  nowhere  find  a  better 
type  of  a  perfectly  free  creature  than  in  the 
common  house-fly.  Nor  free  only,  but 
brave ;  and  irreverent  to  a  degree  which 
I  think  no  human  republican  could  by  any 
philosophy  raise  himself  to.  There  is  no 
courtesy  in  him  ;  he  does  not  care  whether 
it  is  king  or  clown  whom  he  teazes  ;  and  in 
every  step  of  his  swift  mechanical  march, 
and  in  every  pause  of  his  resolute  obser¬ 
vation,  there  is  one  and  the  same  expression 
of  perfect  egotism,  perfect  independence 
and  self-confidence,  and  conviction  of  the 
world’s  having  been  made  for  flies.  Strike 
at  him  with  your  hand.  To  him  the  mecha¬ 
nical  fact  and  external  aspect  of  the  matter 
is,  what  to  you  it  would  be,  if  an  acre  of 
red  clay,  ten  feet  thick,  tore  itself  up  from 
the  ground  in  one  massive  field,  hovered 
over  you  in  the  air  for  a  second,  and  came 
crashing  down  with  an  aim !  That  is  the 
external  aspect  of  it;  the  inner  aspect,  to 


his  fly’s  mind,  is  of  a  quite  natural  and  un¬ 
important  occurrence — one  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  conditions  of  his  active  life.  He  steps 
out  of  the  way  of  your  hand,  and  alights 
on  the  back  of  it.  You  cannot  terrify  him, 
nor  govern  him,  nor  persuade  him,  nor 
convince  him.  He  has  his  own  positive 
opinion  on  all  matters  ;  not  an  unwise  one, 
usually,  for  his  own  ends ;  and  will  ask  no 
advice  of  yours.  He  has  no  work  to  do — 
no  tyrannical  instinct  to  obey.  The  earth¬ 
worm  has  his  digging  and  digesting ;  the 
bee  her  gathering  and  building ;  the  spider 
her  cunning  net- work ;  the  ant  her  trea¬ 
sury  and  accounts.  All  these  are  com¬ 
paratively  slaves,  or  people  of  vulgar  busi¬ 
ness.  But  your  fly,  free  in  the  air,  free  in 
the  chamber — a  black  incarnation  of  caprice, 
— wandering,  investigating,  flitting,  flirt¬ 
ing,  feasting  at  his  will,  with  lich  variety 
of  choice  in  feast,  from  the  heaped  sweets 
in  the  grocer’s  window  to  those  of  the  but¬ 
cher’s  back  yard,  and  from  the  galled  place 
on  your  cab-horse’s  back,  to  the  brown  spot 
in  the  road,  from  which,  as  the  hoof  dis- 
tiu’bs  him,  he  rises  with  angry  republican 
buzz — what  freedom  is  like  his  ? 

For  captivity,  again,  perhaps  your  poor 
watch-dog  is  as  sorrowful  a  type  as  you 
will  easily  find.  Mine  certainly  is.  The 
day  is  lovely,  but  I  must  write  this,  and 
cannot  go  out  with  him.  He  is  chained  in 
the  yard,  because  I  do  not  like  dogs  in 
rooms,  and  the  gardener  does  not  like  dogs 
in  gardens.  He  has  no  books, — nothing 
but  his  own  weary  thoughts  for  company, 
and  a  group  of  those  free  flies,  whom  he 
snaps  at,  with  sullen  ill  success.  Such  dim 
hope  as  he  may  have  that  I  may  yet  take 
him  out  with  me,  will  be,  hour  by  hour, 
disappointed,  or  worse,  darkened  at  once 
into  a  leaden  despair  by  an  authoritative 
“No” — too  well  understood.  His  fidelity 
only  seals  his  fate  ;  (if  he  would  not  watch 
for  me,  he  would  be  sent  away,  and  go 
hunting  with  some  happier  master ;  but 
he  watches,  and  is  wise,  and  faithful,  and 
miserable),  and  his  high  animal  intellect 
only  gives  him  the  wistful  power  of  wonder, 
and  sorrow,  and  desire,  and  affection,  which 
embitter  his  captivity.  Yet  of  the  two, 
would  we  rather  be  watch- dog  or  fly  ? 

Indeed,  the  first  point  we  have  all  to 
determine  is  not  how  free  we  are,  but 
what  kind  of  creatures  we  are.  It  is  of 
small  importance  to  any  of  us  whether  we 
get  liberty ;  but  of  the  greatest  that  we 
deserve  it.  Whether  we  can  win  it,  fate 
must  determine ;  but  that  we  will  be  worthy 
of  it,  we  may  ourselves  determine  ;  and  the 
sorrowfullest  fate,  of  all  that  we  can  suffer, 
is  to  have  it  without  deserving  it. 

I  have  hardly  patience  to  hold  my  pen 
and  go  on  writing,  as  I  remember  (I  would 
that  it  were  possible  for  a  few  consecutive 
instants  to  forget)  the  infinite  follies  of 
modern  thought  in  this  matter,  centred  in 
the  notion  that  liberty  is  good  for  a  man, 
irrespectively  of  the  use  he  is  likely  to  make 
of  it.  Folly  unfathomable  !  unspeakable  ! 
unendurable  to  look  in  the  full  face  of,  as  the 
laugh  of  a  cretin.  You  will  send  your  child, 
will  you,  into  a  room  where  the  table  is 
loaded  with  sweet  wine  and  fruit — some 
poisoned,  some  not  ?■ — you  will  say  to  him, 

‘  ‘  Choose  freely,  my  little  child !  It  is  so 
good  for  you  to  have  freedom  of  choice  : 
it  forms  your  character — your  individuality ! 
If  you  take  the  wrong  cup,  or  the  wrong 
berry,  you  will  die  before  the  day  is  over, 
but  you  will  have  acquired  the  dignity  of 
a  Free  child  ?  ” 

You  think  that  puts  the  case  too  sharply  ? 
I  tell  you,  lover  of  liberty,  there  is  no 
choice  offered  to  you,  but  it  is  similarly 
between  life  and  death.  There  is  no  act. 
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nor  oi^tion  of  act,  possible,  but  the  wronj^ 
deed  or  option  nas  poison  in  it  "n'liicb  will 
staj'  in  your  veins  thereafter  for  ever. 
Never  more  to  all  eternity  can  you  be  as 
you  might  have  been,  had  you  not  done 
that — chosen  that.  You  have  formed  your 
character,”  forsooth !  No ;  if  you  have 
chosen  ill,  you  have  De-formed  it,  and  that 
for  ever  I  In  some  choices,  it  had  been 
better  for  you  that  a  red  hot  iron  bar  had 
struck  you  aside,  scarred  and  helpless,  than 
that  you  had  so  chosen.  “You  will  know 

1  better  next  time  I  ”  No.  Next  time  will 

!  never  come.  Next  time  the  choice  will  be 

in  quite  another  aspect — between  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  things, — you,  weaker  than  you  were 
by  the  evil  into  which  you  have  fallen  ;  it, 
i  more  doubtful  than  it  was,  by  the  increased 

1  dimness  of  your  sight.  No  one  ever  gets 

wiser  by  doing  wrong,  nor  stronger.  You 
will  get  wiser  and  stronger  only  by  doing 
■  right,  whether  forced  or  not ;  the  prime,  the 

one  need  is  to  do  that,  under  whatever  com¬ 
pulsion,  till  you  can  do  it  without  compul¬ 
sion.  And  then  you  are  a  Man. 

“  What !  ”  a  wayward  youth  might  per¬ 
haps  answer,  incredulously :  “no  one  ever 
gets  wiser  by  doing  wrong  !•"  Shall  I  not 
know  the  world  best  by  trying  the  wrong  of 
it,  and  repenting  '1  Have  I  not,  even  as  it 
is,  learned  much  by  many  of  my  errors  ?  ” 
Indeed,  the  effort  by  which  partially  you 
!  recovered  5’ourself  was  precious ;  that  jiart 
of  your  thought  by  which  you  discerned 
;  the  error  was  jirecious.  What  wisdom  and 
i  strength  you  kept,  and  rightly  used,  are 
!  rewarded  ;  and  in  the  pain  and  the  repent¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  acquaintance  with  the 

1  aspects  of  folly  and  sin,  you  have  learned 
something  ;  how  much  less  than  you 

1  ;  would  have  learned  in  right  i)aths,  can 
^  never  be  told,  Init  tliat  it  is  less  is  certain, 
i  \'our  liberty  of  choice  has  simply  de¬ 

stroyed  for  you  so  much  life  and  strength, 
never  rcgainablc.  It  is  true  you  now 

1  know  the  habits  of  swine,  and  the  taste  of 
husks:  do  you  think  your  father  could  not 
liave  taught  you  to  know  better  habits  and 
])leasanter  tastes,  if  you  had  stayed  in  his 
liouso  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  you  have 

1  lost  would  not  have  been  more,  as  well  as 

;  sweeter,  than  that  you  have  gained  ?  But 

1  “it  so  forms  my  individuality  to  be  free  !  ” 
Your  individuality  W'as  given  you  by  God, 
and  in  your  race ;  and  if  you  have  any  to 
sj)eak  of,  you  will  want  no  liberty.  You 
'  will  want  a  den  to  work  in,  and  jieaco,  and 

light — no  more,  in  absolute  need ;  if  more, 
in  anywise,  it  will  still  not  bo  liberty,  but 
direction,  instruction,  reproof,  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  if  j'ou  have  no  individuality,  if 
thr.To  is  no  tmo  character  nor  true  desire  in 
you,  then  you  will  indeed  want  to  bo  free. 

't  on  will  begin  early,  and  as  a  boy  desire  to 
be  :>  man,  and,  as  a  man,  think  yourself  as 

1  good  ju  every  otlier.  You  will  choo.se  freely 

1  to  eat,  freely  to  diink,  freely  to  stagger  and 

fall ;  freely,  at  last,  to  curse  your.self  and  die. 
'fir.'  i.s  the  only  and  final  freedom  possiblo 
to  us:  and  that  is  consummate  freedom, — 
penni  don  for  every  jiarticlo  in  tlio  rotting 
body  to  h  evo  i:  neighbour  ]).article,  and 
shi|f  for  it  '  If.  You  call  it  “  corruption  ” 

;  in  the  llcsli;  but  before  it  comes  to  that, 

all  lili'Tty  is  an  equal  corruption  in  mind, 
^'ou  a.«k  for  freedom  of  thought ;  but  if  you 
have  not  sullicient  grounds  for  thought,  you 
have  no  bu.sincf  s  to  think  ;  and  if  you  liavo 
suflicient  grounds,  you  have  no  business  to 
think  wrong.  <  tnly  one  thought  is  jiossiblo 
to  you.  if  you  arc  wise  -5'our  liberty  is  goo- 
m'drically  proportionate  to  your  folly.  “But 

1  j  all  thi;;  gloiy  and  activity  of  our  age  !  wdiat 
!  1  are  they  owing  to,  but  to  our  freedom  of 
thought  r”  In  a  measure,  they  are  owing — 

1  what  gowl  i.s  in  them — to  the  discoveiy  of 

many  lies,  and  the  escape  from  the  power  of  therefore  they  should  be  thrown  out  to  roll 
evil.  Not  to  liberty,  but  to  the  deliverance  in  the  kennels,  naked, 
from  an  evil  or  cruel  master.  Brave  men  None  of  these  arguments  are  good,  and 

have  dared  to  examine  lies  which  had  long  the  practical  issues  of  them  are  worse.  For 
been  taught,  not  because  they  were  free-  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  certain  eternal 
thinkers,  but  because  they  were  such  stern  laws  for  human  conduct,  which  are  quite 
and  close  thinkers  that  the  lie  could  no  longer  clearly  discernible  by  human  reason.  So 
escape  them.  Of  course  the  restriction  of  far  as  they  are  discovered  and  obeyed,  by 
thought,  or  of  its  expression,  by  persecution,  whatever  machinery  or  authority  the  obe- 
is  merely  a  form  of  violence ;  justifiable  or  dience  is  procured,  there  follow  life  and 
not,  as  other  violence  is,  according  to  the  strength.  So  far  as  they  are  disobeyed,  by 
character  of  the  persons  against  whom  it  is  whatever  machinery  the  disobedience  is 
exercised,  and  the  divine  and  eternal  laws  brought  about,  there  follow  impotence  and 
which  it  vindicates,  or  violates.  YVe  must  dissolution.  And  the  first  duty  of  every  man 
not  burn  a  man  alive  for  saying  that  the  in  the  world  is  to  find  his  true  master,  and 
Athanasian  creed  is  ungrammatical,  nor  submit  to  him ;  and  to  find  his  true  inferior, 
stop  a  bishop’s  salary  because  we  are  get-  and  conquer  him.  The  punishment  is  sure, 
ting  the  worst  of  an  argument  with  him  ;  if  j^ou  either  refuse  the  reverence,  or  are  too 
neither  must  wo  let  drunken  men  howd  in  cowardly  and  indolent  to  enforce  the  comjml- 
the  j^ublic  streets  at  night.  There  is  much  sion.  A  base  nation  crucifies  or  poisons  its 
that  is  true  in  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill’s  essay  wise  men,  and  lets  its  fools  rave  about  the 
on  Liberty  which  treats  of  freedom  of  streets.  A  wise  nation  obeys  the  one,  re¬ 
thought  ;  many  important  truths  are  there  strains  the  other,  and  disciplines  all. 
beautifully  expressed,  but  many  as  impor-  The  best  examples  of  the  results  of  wise 

tant  are  omitted;  and  the  balance,  there-  normal  discipline  in  Art  will  be  found  in 
fore,  cannot  be  struck.  The  liberty  of  w^hatever  evidence  remains  respecting  the 
expression,  wdth  a  great  nation,  would  be-  lives  of  great  Italian  painters  in  eras  of 
come  like  that  in  a  well-educated  com-  progress.  But  just  in  proportion  to  the 
pany,  in  which  there  is  indeed  freedom  of  admirableness  and  efficiency  of  the  life,  will 
speech,  but  not  of  clamour;  or  like  that  be  usually  the  scantiness  of  its  history.  The 
in  an  orderly  senate,  in  w'hich  men  who  individualities  and  liberties  which  are  only 
deserve  to  be  heard,  are  heard  in  due  time,  causes  of  destruction  may  be  recorded,  but 
and  under  determined  restrictions.  The  the  loyal  conditions  of  its  daily  breath  are 
degree  of  liberty  you  can  rightly  grant  to  never  told.  Because  Leonardo  made  models 
a  number  of  men  is  commonly  in  the  of  machines,  dug  canals,  built  fortifications, 
inverse  ratio  of  their  desire  for  it ;  and  a  and  dissipated  half  his  Ai’t-pow^er  in  capri- 
geueral  hush,  or  call  to  order,  would  be  cious  ingenuities,  we  have  many  anecdotes 
often  very  desirable  in  this  England  of  of  him,  but  no  picture  of  importance  on 
ours.  For  the  rest,  of  any  good  or  evil  canvas,  and  only  a  few  withered  stains  of 
extant,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  measure  one  upon  a  wall.  But  because  his  pupil, 
is  owing  to  restraint,  and  what  to  license,  or  rejmted  pupil,  Luini,  laboured  in  con- 
w'here  the  right  is  balanced  between  them,  stant  and  successful  simplicity,  we  have  no 

I  was  not  a  little  provoked  one  day,  a  anecdotes  of  him,  though  hundreds  of  noble 
summer  or  two  since,  in  Scotland,  because  works.  Luini  is,  perhaps,  the  best  central 
the  Duke  of  Athole  hindered  me  from  ex-  type  of  the  highly-trained  Italian  painter, 
aminiiig  the  gneissose  junctions  in  Glen  He  is  the  only  man  wFo  entirely  unites  the 
Tilt,  at  the  hour  convenient  to  me ;  but  I  religious  temper  wEich  was  the  spirit-life 
sav/  them  at  last,  and  in  quietness ;  and  to  of  Art,  with  the  physical  power  which  was 
the  very  restriction  that  annoyed  mo,  owed,  its  bodily  life.  He  joins  the  puiity  and 
l^robably,  the  fact  of  their  being  in  exis-  passion  of  Angelico  to  the  strength  of 
fence,  instead  of  being  blasted  away  by  a  YYronese  ;  the  two  elements,  poised  in  per- 
mob-company ;  while  the  free  paths  and  feet  balance,  are  so  calmed  and  I'estrained 
inlets  of  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Lake  of  each  by  the  other,  that  most  observers  lose 
Geneva  are  for  ever  trampled  dowm  and  the  sense  of  both.  The  artist  does  not  see 
destroyed,  not  by  one  duke,  but  by  tens  of  his  strength,  because  of  the  chastened  spirit 
thousands  of  ignorant  tyrants.  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  religious  vision- 

So  a  Dean  and  Chapter  rriay,  perhaps,  ary  does  not  recognise  his  passion,  by  reason 
unjustifiably  hinder  me  from  seeing  a  cathe-  of  the  frank  human  truth  with  which  it  is 
di'al  without  paying  twojience ;  but  your  rendered.  He  is  a  man  ten  times  greater 
freo  mob  pulls  spire  and  all  down  about  than  Leonardo ; — a  mighty  colourist,  while 
my  cars,  and  I  can  see  it  no  more  for  ever.  Ijconardo  was  only  a  fine  draughtsman  in 
And  even  if  I  cannot  get  up  to  the  granite  black,  staining  the  chiaroscuro  drawing, 
junctions  in  the  glen,  the  stream  comes  down  like  a  coloured  print.  lie  perceived  and 
from  them  pure  to  the  Garry  ;  but  in  Bed-  I'endered  the  delicatest  types  of  human 
dington  Bark  I  am  stopped  by  the  newly-  beauty  that  have  been  painted  since  the 
erected  fence  of  a  building  speculator,  and  days  of  the  Greeks,  while  Leonardo  polluted 
the  bright  YVandel,  divine  of  waters  as  all  his  finer  instincts  by  caricature,  and 
Castal}^  is  filled  by  the  free  public  with  old  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  slave  of 
shoes,  obscene  crockery,  and  ashes.  an  archaic  smilo ;  and  he  is  a  designer  as 

In  line,  tho  arguments  for  liberty  may  in  frank,  instinctive,  and  exhaustless  as  Tin- 
general  be  summed  in  a  few  very  simple  toret,  wdiilc  Leonardo’s  design  is  only  an 
forms,  as  follows: —  ,  ngony  of  science,  admired  chiefly  because 

1.  Mi.sguiding  is  mischievous:  thereforo  it  is  painful,  and  capable  of  analysis  in  its 

guiding  is.  best  accomplishment.  Luini  has  left  nothing 

2.  If  tho  blind  load  the  blind,  both  fall  behind  him  that  is  not  lovely,  or  that  is 

into  tho  ditch:  therefore,  nobody  should  accusablo  in  any  definite  error ;  but  of  his 

load  anybody.  life  I  believe  hardly  anything  is  known 

.'5.  Lambs  and  fawns  should  bo  left  freo  beyond  remnants  of  tradition  w'hich  imu’- 
in  the  fields;  much  more  bears  and  wolves,  mur  about  Lngano  and  Saronno,  and  w’hich 

I.  If  a  man’s  gun  and  bullets  aro  his  remain  ungleaned.  This  only  is  certain, 
own,  ho  may  flro  in  any  direction  ho  lhat  ho  was  born  in  the  loveliest  district  of 
pleases.  North  Italy,  w'hcrc  hills  and  streams  and 

f).  A  fence  across  a  ro.ad  is  inconvenient ;  air  meet  in  softest  harmonies.  Child  of 

much  more  one  at  tho  side  of  it.  tho  Alps,  and  of  their  divinest  lake,  he  is 

(>.  Babes  should  not  bo  swaddled  with  taught,  without  doubt  or  dismay,  a  lofty 
their  hands  bound  down  to  their  sides ;  religious  creed,  and  a  sufficient  law  of  life, 

and  of  its  mechanical  arts.  Whether  les¬ 
soned  by  Leonardo  himself,  or  merely  one 
of  many  disciplined  in  the  system  of  the 
Milanese  school,  he  learns  unerringly  to 
draw,  unerringly  and  enduringly  to  paint. 
Ilis  tasks  are  set  him  without  question  day 
by  day,  Ly  men  who  are  justly  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  who  accept  it  without 
any  harmful  praise,  or  senseless  blame. 
Place,  scale,  and  subject  are  determined  for 
him  on  the  cloister  wall  or  the  church  dome  ; 
as  he  is  required,  for  his  sufficient  daily 
bread,  he  paints  what  he  has  been  taught 
to  design  wisely,  and  has  passion  to  realise 
gloriously  ;  every  touch  he  lays  is  eternal, 
every  thought  he  conceives  is  beautiful  and 
pure ;  his  hand  moves  always  in  radiance 
of  blessing ;  from  day  to  day  his  life  en¬ 
larges  in  power  and  peace ;  it  passes  away 
cloudlessly,  the  starry  twilight  remaining 
yet,  arched  far  against  the  night. 

Oppose  to  such  a  life  as  this  that  of  a 
great  painter  amidst  the  elements  of  modern 
English  liberty.  Take  the  life  of  Turner, 
in  whom  the  artistic  energy  and  inherent 
love  of  beauty  were  at  least  as  strong  as 
in  Luini ;  but,  amidst  the  disorder  and 
ghastliness  of  the  lower  streets  of  London, 
his  instincts  in  early  infancy  were  warped 
into  toleration  of  evil,  or  even  delight  in  it. 
He  gathers  what  he  can  of  instruction  by 
questioning  and  prying  among  half-in¬ 
formed  masters ;  spells  out  some  knowledge 
of  classical  fable ;  educates  and  shapes  him¬ 
self,  by  an  admirable  force,  to  the  production 
of  wildly  majestic,  or  pathetically  tender 
and  pure  pictures,  by  which  he  cannot  live. 
There  is  no  one  to  judge  them,  or  to  com¬ 
mand  him ;  only  some  of  the  English  upper 
classes  hire  him  to  paint  their  houses  and 
parks,  and  destroy  the  drawings  afterwards 
by  the  most  wanton  neglect.  Tired  of  labour¬ 
ing  carefully  without  either  reward  or  praise, 
he  dashes  out  into  various  experimental  and 
popular  works — makes  himself  the  servant 
of  the  lower  public,  and  is  dragged  hither 
and  thither  at  them  heels  ;  while  yet,  help¬ 
less  and  guideless,  he  indulges  his  idiosyn- 
cracies  till  they  change  into  insanities ;  the 
nobleness  and  strength  of  his  soul  increas¬ 
ing  its  sufferings,  and  giving  force  to  its 
errors ;  all  the  purpose  and  power  of  life 
degenerating  into  instinct ;  and  the  web  of 
his  work  wrought  at  last  of  beauties  too 
subtle  to  be  understood,  mixed  with  vices 
too  singular  to  be  forgiven — all  useless,  just 
because  the  magnificent  idiosyncracy  had 
become  one  of  solitude,  or  contention,  in 
midst  of  a  reckless  populace,  instead  of 
submitting  itself  in  loyal  harmony  to  the 
Art-laws  of  an  understanding  nation.  And 
the  life  passed  away  in  darkness  and  tears, 
and  its  work,  in  aU  the  best  beauty  of  it,  has 
already  perished,  only  enough  remaining 
to  teach  us  what  we  have  lost. 

These  are  the  opposite  effects  of  Law  and 
of  Liberty  on  men  of  the  highest  powers. 
In  the  case  of  inferiors  the  contrast  is  still 
more  fatal ;  under  strict  law,  they  become 
the  subordinate  workers  in  great  schools, 
healthily  aiding,  echoing,  or  supplying  with 
multitudinous  force  of  hand,  the  mind  of 
the  leading  masters :  they  are  the  nameless 
carvers  of  great  architecture — stainers  of 
glass— hammerers  of  iron — helpful  scholars, 
whose  work  ranks  round,  if  not  with,  their 
master’s,  and  never  disgraces  it.  But  the 
inferiors  under  a  system  of  license  for  the 
most  part  perish  in  miserable  effort ;  a  few 
struggle  into  pernicious  eminence — harm¬ 
ful  alike  to  themselves  and  to  all  who  ad¬ 
mire  them ;  many  die  of  starvation  ;  many 
insane,  either  in  weakness  of  insolent 
egotism,  like  Haydon,  or  in  a  conscientious 
agony  of  ignorant  purpose  and  warped 
power,  like  Blake.  There  is  no  probability 
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of  the  persistence  of  a  licentious  school  in 
any  good  accidentally  discovered  by  them  ; 
there  is  an  approximate  certainty  of  their 
gathering  with  acclaim  round  any  shadow 
of  evil,  and  following  it  to  whatever 
quarter  of  destruction  it  may  lead. 

It  was  in  the  full  persuasion  of  these 
facts,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of 
some  statement  of  law  for  our  schools,  that 
I  began  these  papers,  hoping  they  might 
fall  chiefly  into  the  form  of  discussion. 
That  in  such  a  journal  as  this  I  should 
obtain  no  answer  to  so  simple  a  question 
as  the  first  I  asked,  respecting  the  proper 
character  and  use  of  the  black  outline,  is 
itself  a  fact  of  some  significance.  For  the 
present  I  am  tired  of  writing  without  help  ; 
and  having  stated,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
the  higher  laws  which  bear  on  this  ele¬ 
mentary  question,  I  leave  it  to  such  issue 
as  my  good  editor  and  his  artist  readers 
care  to  bring  it  to,  until  January,  when,  if 
nothing  hinder,  I  will  again  take  it  up 
where  they  leave  it  for  me. 

John  Euskin. 


THE  DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  several  committees  acknowledge  their  debt 
to  the  London  Press :  in  all  cases,  justice  has 
been  accorded  to  their  efforts ;  a  generous 
sympathy,  an  earnest  desire  to  “help,”  and  a 
cordial  wish  to  promote  its  prosperity,  influenced 
the  several  wi  iters  who  have  imported  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Exhibition.  Judgment  has  been 
awarded  with  reference  to  what  is  done,  rather 
than  to  what  is  neglected  or  omitted  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  saj^,  that  a  I'ery  grateful  sense 
of  assistance  received  influences  those  to  whom 
was  eonfided  the  laborious  and  onerous  task  of 
forming  the  collection.  We  are  more  than 
disposed  to  follow  so  wholesome  an  example  : 
for  we  are  well  aware  that  the  various  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  the  agents  of  the  committee  in 
so  many  parts  of  Europe  did  their  best ;  where 
they  failed,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  energy  ;  and 
if  we  miss  much  that  might  have  been  in  the 
Exhibition,  we  can  blame  only  the  apathy  or 
hostility  of  those  who  could,  at  little  sacrifice, 
have  essentially  aided  the  movement. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  Exhibition  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  and  cannot  but  exercise  a  very 
beneficial  influence  on  the  future  of  Ireland. 

Even  now — as  we  ■write,  towards  the  middle 
of  June — the  Exhibition  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  other  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  been.  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  day  advertised  for  open¬ 
ing  has  reference  merely  to  the  doors.  In 
Ireland  they  copied  the  example  set  by  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  9th  of  May  meant  the  9th  of  June  ; 
and  many  contributors  made  their  arrangements 
accordingly.  Some  weeks  must,  therefore,  pass 
before  we  can  re'\dew  the  Exhibition  as  a 
finished  work. 

The  collection  of  pictures  numbers,  perhaps, 
two  thousand :  chiefly  the  contributions  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Germany.  Fiance  sends  very  few ; 
Holland  not  many ;  Spain  has  been  a  liberal 
helper;  so  has  Norway^.  Italy  shows  fairly  ;  but 
of  the  leading  artists  of  the  Continent,  scarcely 
any  are  present.  The  British  School  is  well  re¬ 
presented,  although  the  supply  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  derived  from  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Private  collectors  have  not  been  generous. 
The  water-colour  gallery  is  but  scantily  fur¬ 
nished.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton 
(of  which  there  are  eight)  are,  however,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  great  attraction  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  artist  to  whom  has  been  confided 
the  duty  of  arranging  the  drawings,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Jones,  contributes  two  of  his  O'wn  works  that 
would  be  honoured  in  any  exhibition.  It  is 
probable  he  wifi,  receive  many  additions,  for 
efforts  are  stfil  making  in  this  direction. 

The  noble  collection,  the  Victoria  Cross 
Gallery,  has  been  generously  lent  by  its  pro- 
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^  pi-ictor,  and  is  exhibited  in  a  separate  room, 
— giving  due  honour-  to  the  admirable  artist, 
Louis  Desanges. 

In  sculptiu-e,  the  Exhibition  is  singularly 
rich — that  is  to  say,  in  productions  by  foreign 
ariists:  a  “court”  was  set  apart  for  their 
reception  :  it  is  of  very  graceful  jjroportions  and 
admirably  “  lit the  space  was  utterly  insuf¬ 
ficient  ;  works  are  skilfully  scattered  in  all  par  ts 
of  the  building,  and  are  still  “  coming  in.” 

In  so  far  as  the  Fine  Arts  are  concerned, 
therefore,  there  is  a  very  groat  gathering  of 
good  things  :  many  of  them  will  teach  as  well 
as  please ;  and  the  impression  thus  made  in 
Ireland  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial. 

The  nave,  aisles,  and  galleries,  are  fuU  of  in¬ 
teresting  objects  in  Art-manufactrrre ;  and  they 
are  gradually  increasing.  Ireland  exhibits  its 
choicest  specimens  of  the  Arts  in  which  that 
country  has  attained  excellence :  they  are 
neither  numerous  nor  prominent ;  but  in  several 
they  are  seen  to  advantage  side  by  side  -with 
those  of  England ;  and,  at  all  events,  give  en¬ 
couraging  evidence  of  progress.  The  jewellery 
of  Messrs.  Topham  and  White  (a  long  esta¬ 
blished  firm)  is  of  great  excellence ;  so  is  that 
I  of  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  while  Mr.  Brunker  arrd 
Messrs.  Schriber,  in  their  mixed  collections,  show 
some  rcmar-kably  good  efforts  of  native  artisans. 
This  department,  however,  derives  much  of  its 
strength  from  England.  Mr.  White,  of  Cock- 
spur  ytreet  (the  brother  of  the  Irish  jeweller) 
has  given  valuable  aid ;  the  stall  is  a  rare  as¬ 
semblage  of  beautiful  works.  Messrs.  Aubert 
and  Linton  have  a  case  of  great  value  :  among 
their  Art-treasures  is  a  set  of  pink  coral,  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved  and  of  rare  beauty ;  better 
fitted,  however,  for  a  cabinet  than  for  wear , 
while  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brunker  there  is  an 
enamelled  coronal  of  Irish  pearl,  relieved  by 
diamonds,  that  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Iffr. 
Benson,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  exhibits  his  monster 
clock,  and  a  number  of  very  beautiful  watches. 

The  linens  of  Belfast,  and  the  hose  of  Bal- 
briggan,  maintain  their  high  character ;  but 
they  have  in  no  way  been  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Art.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
time-honoured  “tabbinet.”  Messrs.  Fry  and 
Messrs.  Pirn  uphold  the  reno-nmof  their  country 
in  this  long-famous  manufacture  of  Ireland. 
Messrs.  Fry  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
ornamentation  as  well  as  the  mateiial.  Their 
designs  are,  in  all  cases,  good ;  and  they  have 
largely  extended  the  demand  for  that  beautiful 
fabric.  But  Messrs.  Fi-y  do  not  confine  their 
trade  to  this  article  :  they  are  also  manufac¬ 
turers  of  silli  tabaiets,  and  damasks,  of  paper 
hangings  also,  and  the  general  range  of  “  up¬ 
holstery,”  in  which  they  compete  with  the  best 
producers  of  London. 

The  Irish  lace  is  justly  famous.  In  that, 
Mr.  Forrest  takes  the  lead,  as  he  did  in  1862, 
while  Mr.  Allen  closely  follows  him.  Both 
show  fine  collections  of  charming  works ; 
beautiful  in  fabiic,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
faultless  in  design.  Several  of  the  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  exhibit  both  crochet 
and  embroidery  of  rare  merit. 

The  Bog-oak  ornaments  are,  of  coiu-se,  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  Exhibition.  Assuredly  the  best 
of  these  are  the  contributions  of  Mr.  C.  Goggin, 
of  Nassau  Street.  Those  of  Mr.  Samuels,  per¬ 
haps,  rank  next;  those  of  another  Goggin 
follow  ;  but  the  pi'oducers  of  these  gracel'ul  ar¬ 
ticles  are  very  numerous,  and  greet  the  stranger 
everywhere.  They  are  charming,  in  great 
variety,  and  generally  of  much  merit  in  design. 

There  are  other  ai  tides  of  Irish  manufacturo 
to  which  attention  should  be  directed.  Some  of 
the  marble  chimney-pieces  are  of  great  excel¬ 
lence.  There  is  a  promising  collection  of 
earthenware,  the  issues  of  a  factory  on  Loch 
Erne.  Some  admirabl}'  designed  and  wrought 
productions  in  metal  by  Messrs.  Riddel,  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  a  case  of  exquisitely  modelled  wax 
flowers  by  Mrs.  Henry  Gorme,  attract  and  de¬ 
serve  universal  admiration. 

The  furniture  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fry 
we  have  noticed;  although  the  best,  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  contributors.  Messrs. 
Strahan  maintain  the  high  position  they  ob¬ 
tained  in  1862.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  are 
valuable  aids  :  so  also  are  Mr.  Beakey  and 
Mr.  McDowell.  Egan  of  Killarney  contributes 
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several  excellent  tables,  escritoires,  &c.,  made  of 
the  reno^ed  arbutus  wood  of  the  district.  They 
arc  inlaid,  and  may  be  accepted  as  very  satis- 
factorj'  proofs  of  what  can  be  done  by  native  i 
workmen  labouring  in  a  small  provincial  town. 
Mr.  Egan  has  an  extensive  trade  at  Killarney, 
and  has  supplied  many  tourists  with  the  pro-  | 
ductions  of  his  manufactory — memorials  of  the 
beautiful  district  in  which  the  wood  is  grown, 
and  where  the  furniture  is  made.  The  English 
upholsterers  have  been  liberal  contributors  to 
this  department.  Messrs.  Gillow,  Jackson  and 
Gi’aham,  Trollope,  Howard  and  Sons,  and  Mr. 
Sedley,  send  some  good  works.  The  voi'y 
charming  cabinets,  chairs,  flower-stands,  &c., 
of  Messrs.  Brunsvdek  Brothers,  of  Newman 
Street,  attract  much  attention.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  copies  of  rare  examples  in  the 
style  Louis  Seize,  inlaid  with  great  skill,  and 
occasional!}'  decorated  rvith  ornaments  in  or¬ 
molu.  iflessrs.  Dyer  and  Watts  have  sent 
several  examples  of  theii’  furniture  in  stained 
pine.  They  are  works  of  much  grace  and 
beauty,  having  all  the  effect  of  inlaying,  and 
arc  produced  at  a  cost  singulaily  small. 

ilr.  Ciichley,  of  Birmingham,  is,  wo  believe, 
the  only  manufacturer  who  exhibits  the  produce 
of  the  capital  of  iron- work,  lie  has  sent  a  good 
supply  of  stove-grates,  hall-stands,  fenders,  fire- 
irons,  ikc.,  of  very  great  excellence,  with  regard 
to  bo;h  design  and  manufacture.  Mr.  Peyton 
contributes  iron  bedsteads,  Messrs.  Chubb  pa¬ 
tent  locks  and  keys,  Messrs.  Edwards,  grates, 
fenders,  and  fire-irons,  and  Itlessrs.  Hood  iron 
fountains  and  lamp-posts.  Sheffield  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  small  case  containing  a  few  articles 
in  cutlery,  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Eodgers. 
^Iissrs.  Thompson  and  O’Neill  of  Dublin  have 
done  better.  They  show  some  excellent  works 
in  tliis  department,  which  we  take  to  be  of  their 
malce.  The  only  manufactui-ers  of  glass  who 
contribute  are  Mr.  James  Green,  of  Thames 
iStreet,  and  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  The 
works  of  Mr.  Green  arc  of  the  highest  character. 
The  purest  metal  has  been  engraved  upon  with 
consummate  skill.  It  is  difficult  to  over-praise 
Ills  e.xtensive  collection — one  of  rare  beauty 
and  value.  The  contributions  of  Messrs.  Powell 
are  also  of  much  e.xccllencc.  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland  has  been  an  important  aid  in  this 
way.  So,  also,  are  Messrs.  Phillips,  who  show 
some  engravings  of  very  great  merit,  the  work 
of  a  young  Irish  artist  in  their  employ. 

Ceramic  art  is  nobly  upheld  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland.  His  works  occupy  large  space ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  form  the  most  important 
collection  of  manufactured  articles  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  I’hey  are  in  immense  variety  ;  supplied 
less  with  a  view  to  sale  than  to  assert  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  art  in  England.  Sevres  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  sent  its  bc.st ;  but  the  court  devoted 
to  the  famous  factory  of  France,  by  no  means 
throws  into  shade  the  productions  of  Stoke- 
ui)on-Trent.  Mr.  Goode  cxliibits  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  JI  inton.  'J’ho.sc  of  Worcester 
are  found  scattered  among  several  stalls;  but 
the  Hill  Pottery  of  Burslem  has  a  case  con¬ 
taining  a  vai-iety  of  objects  of  great  merit, 
'riiere  are,  we  believe,  no  other  manufacturers 
n  jirc-ented  here,  although  some  of  the  dealers 
of  Giiblin  .show  the  f)roduetions  of  many. 

.\mong  the  most  lib'  ral  of  all  the  contributors 
to  till-  L\hibition  is  .Mr.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford. 
Hi:  v.-irks  in  terra-cotta  arc  known  and  rightly 
c  ‘imit'd  everywhere.  He  has  filled  up  two 
spar  ioii.s  falls,  which  contain  a  large  varietj'  of 
hi.'  ;  c  elli  nt  jiroductions.  Wc  trust  they  will 
fiml,  they  ought  fo  do,  many  to  appreciate 
them  in  Ireland,  where  gardens  and  conser- 
^  :ii.,ri.  are  the  continual  luxuries  of  the  wealthy. 
'J’ho -e  who  re(|uire  graceful  and  useful  articles 
for  “  fiut-of-dooi.t,"  will  certainly  examine  and 
covet  the  produc'i'inK  of  .Missrs.  F.  and  G. 
I.’oiher,  in  artificial  stone;  they  exhibit  several, 
l-.geth  r  with  cxam])h':  of  garden-edging,  &c. 

Mr.  .M.ignus  c.  nds  ;.cveial  chimney -pieces, 
f/.  le.tt,p,,  .tre.,  f,f  })ighly-di;.  orated  slate  ;  they 
•  re  pure  in  d<  :u'gn,  and  very  )n;;iulifully  painted. 

M  srn.  iNI  iw  &  Go.,  of  Brosidy,  amjdy  uphold 
tb  F'-newn  they  have  acquired;  their  colleotion 
-•f  tih  pavemente  and  majolica  tile  wall  dcco- 
'liHon:  arc  of  fho  very  high>  st  merit. 

A  number  of  very  beautifully  (;arv(d  and  gilt 
frame',  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Ilrjwlcy,  of  Man¬ 


chester,  who  has  established  renown  in  that 
w'ay  ;  several  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Harry 
Rogers,  made  expressly  for  Mr.  Rowley. 

The  Mediffival  Coiui  has  been  rendered  very 
attractive  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Skidmore, 
Hart,  Hardman,  Cox,  and  Harland  and  Fisher. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  interesting,  and 
instructive  department  in  the  Exhibition  is  that 
which  contains  the  productions  of  India,  col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson  and  Cajitain  Meadows  Taylor. 
They  have  been  selected  chiefly  from  the  rich 
stores  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  from  the 
museum  attached  to  the  India  House.  Lord 
Gough  and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor  have  also 
enriched  this  most  brilliant  court  with  articles 
from  theii’  own  piivate  collections.  The  series 
consists  of  upwaids  of  twelve  hundred  objects, 
and  is  an  exhibition  in  itself. 

Our  colonies  are  faiily  represented,  but  they 
contribute  Httlo  in  the  way  of  Art.  We  must 
except,  however,  some  exceedingly  beautiful 
examples  of  bookbinding,  the  productions  of 
Canada.  j 

We  must  limit  ourselves  to  a  word  of  refer-  ! 
ence  to  the  rooms  devoted  to  photography,  i 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  contributors, 
and  a  day  may  be  well  spent  in  this  department 
alone. 

The  Music  Court  is  another  object  of  great 
attraction,  containing  as  it  docs  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  musical  instruments  of  aU  kinds.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  cartoons,  contributions 
from  Germany,  of  the  highest  possible  interest. 

The  Foreign  Contributions  are  neither  nume¬ 
rous  nor  good ;  here  and  there,  however,  we 
obtain  evidence  of  that  artistic  skill  in  design 
which  supplies  lessons  to  the  British  producer. 
Austria  sends  little  ;  its  rank  is  sustained  j)rin- 
cipally  by  the  large  and  well-remembered  case, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  1862, 
containing  “  articles  in  leather,  wood,  and 
bronze,”  the  manufacture  of  Klein,  of  Vienna. 
The  furniture  of  “  bent  wood”  of  Thonet  Bro¬ 
thers,  objects  in  carton-pierre  and  stags’  horn, 
clocks  and  clock-cases,  of  questionable  merit, 
meerschaum  pipes,  some  wood-carvings  and 
lucifer  matches,  make  up  the  sum-total  of  the 
aid  that  Austria  has  rendered. 

Much  more  has  not  been  done  by  Belgium. 
Leclercq  has  sent  two  good  and  effective,  but  by 
no  means  first-class,  chimney-pieces  of  marble ; 
of  Brussels  Lace  there  are  some  beautiful  ex¬ 
amples,  and  there  are  a  few  bronzes  of  much 
merit ;  that  is  nearly  all. 

France  has  been  somewhat  more  liberal  in 
her  supply :  there  are  silks  and  velvets  from 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Tours ;  shawls  from  Paris ; 
lace  from  Chantilly ;  bronzes  from  Barbedienne 
and  Miroy ;  cast-iron  works  from  Barbezat ; 
and  clocks  and  lamps  in  great  varietj',  collected 
and  contributed  by  MM.  Carlhain  and  Corbiere. 

From  several  of  the  German  states  there  are 
contributions,  but  few  of  them  are  attractive. 

Italy  has,  however,  done  much  for  the  E.xhi- 
bition.  Among  its  contributions  are  some  beau¬ 
tiful  cabinets  in  ebony,  carved  and  inlaid,  some 
mosaic  tables,  several  fine  examples  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  imitations  of  Etruscan  vases,  enamelled 
tiles,  sculptured  picture-frames,  and  various 
other  objects  that  may  be  safely  placed  under 
the  heading  of  High  Art. 

In  the  glance  we  thus  give  at  the  Dublin 
International  Exhibition,  wc  may  lead  our 
readers  to  believe  that  the  collection,  if  not  aU 
that  was  looked  for,  and,  perhaps,  expected,  is  one 
i  of  very  great  interest.  As  wc  have  intimated, 
it  is  cv(  n  now  incomplete ;  the  catalogue  (of 
1  which  a  first  edition  is  before  us,  and  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  other)  is  but  an  imperfect 
guide.  No  doubt  those  who  visit  Dublin  after 
these  remarks  are  in  the  hands  of  readers,  will 
find  matters  far  bc:ttcr  than  wo  found  them,  and 
j  will  have  greater  reason  to  bo  content. 

'I’ho  Ivondon  Stcrnosco))ic  Company  arc  issuing 
'  views  of  the  building  and  its  principal  contents. 
They  arc  ])rodueed  with  the  care  to  oxccllenco 
that  distingui.shos  all  their  works,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  convoy  a  good  idea  of  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  structure  ;  already  some  very  fine 
stereoscopes  and  photograplis  of  the  opening 
ceremony  have  been  issued. 
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m  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
W.  HOLDSWOETH,  ESQ.,  HALIFAX. 

WORDS  OF  COMFORT. 

T.  Faed,  R.A.,  Painter.  R.  C.  Beil,  Engraver. 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  exhibited  in 
London  by  Mr.  Faed,  in  1851,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Cottage  Piety.’  He  had  already 
acquired  a  reputation  in  his  native  country, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  then  living,  when 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  this  and  two 
other  works  of  a  domestic  character,  one 
entitled  ‘  The  First  Step,’  the  other  an 
illustration  of  the  popular  ballad,  “Auld 
Robin  Gray.”  These  works  gained  con¬ 
siderable  notice,  so  much  so  as  to  induce 
the  artist  to  continue  his  contributions  to 
our  chief  metropolitan  exhibition,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
London  :  they  were,  in  fact,  the  advanced 
guard,  so  to  speak,  of  a  series  of  pictures  of 
a  somewhat  similar  description,  which  have 
placed  the  artist  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
genre  painters. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  Scots, 
as  a  people,  have  a  higher  regard  than  their 
Southern  neighbours  for  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  and  are,  therefore,  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  duties  which  such  obligations 
involve,  it  is  certain  that  both  Scottish 
poets  and  painters  uphold  what  may  be 
called  a  popular  idea  on  the  affirmatory 
side  of  the  question,  by  describing  and 
representing  scenes  in  accordance  with  it. 
And  it  is  well  that,  at  least,  the  semblance 
of  good  should  be  made  apparent,  even  if 
the  reality  does  not  exist ;  it  serves  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  though  it  may 
not  be  followed ;  it  is  seed  sown,  at  random 
perhaps,  but  the  grain  may  take  root  and 
bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest.  Sacred 
Art — or  that  which  bore  such  a  character 
— was  in  olden  time  the  great  medium 
of  instruction  whereby  the  people  were 
taught  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith; 
the  artists  of  those  days  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  successful  spiritual  teachers  as  the 
surpliced  priesthood ;  and  though  the  age 
of  Saints,  and  Madonnas,  and  ‘  Immaculate 
Conceptions,’  and  ‘Holy  Families’  has 
passed  away,  the  painter  of  a  simple  devo¬ 
tional  subject,  like  that  Mr.  Faed  has  placed 
on  canvas,  may  effect  as  much  good  by 
compelling  some  thoughtless  mind  to  reflect, 
as  did  Raffaelle,  La  Vinci,  Correggio,  and 
other  great  painters  centuries  ago,  by  their 
grander  and  more  ambitious  works. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  Burns  describes  that  prelude  to 
the  day  of  rest  in  his  “  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night at  any  rate,  the  occupants  of  the 
cottage  have  assembled  to  hear  “  Words  of 
Comfort  ”  out  of  the  sacred  volume,  which 
the  master  of  the  family — a  blacksmith,  as 
appears  by  his  apron — reads ;  he  reminds 
us  of  a  couplet,  all  we  now  remember,  of  a 
poem  learned  in  childhood  : — 

“  Tlien  the  Rood  father,  with  spectacled  nose. 

Reads  the  Bible  aloud  ere  they  take  their  repose." 

Tho  head  of  the  old  man,  with  his  white 
hair  peeping  below  a  brown  scratch-wig,  is 
a  capital  study,  well  lighted  up,  and  free 
from  any  exaggerated  expression :  beside 
him  is  his  wife,  listening  attentively  to  the 
narrative :  the  two  younger  females  may 
bo  their  daughters,  but  there  is  a  reflnement 
in  tho  general  character  of  the  nearer  girl 
especially  which  does  not  agree  with  such  a 
supposition:  she  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  “out  of 
harmony,”  in  personal  appearance,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  fainily. 
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THE  ASC 
“  And  dost  Tliou,  holy  Sheijherd,  leave 
Thy  flock  in  this  dark  vale  alone, 

In  cheerless  solitude  to  grieve, 

Wilde  Thou  to  endless  rest  art  gone  ? 

Natm’e,  threefold,  yet  indivisible  components,  are  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  fabric  of  testhetics  must  be  woven.  The  system 
in  God  gains  a  theocracy,  in  the  mind  of  man  an  aristocracy  of 
genius,  and  in  Nature  democratic  power  of  appeal.  It  is  worthy, 
also,  of  remark  that  the  first  two  elements  are  what  the  Germans 
caU  “  subjective  the  third,  on  the  contrary,  is  “  objective.”  In 
the  union  of  the  “subjective”  with  the  “objective,”  of  the 
“inward”  with  the  “outward,”  of  the  “infinite”  with  the 
“  finite,”  does  Art-philosophy  obtain  its  totality  and  completeness. 


E  N  S  I  0  N. 

“  The  sheep  in  Thy  protection  blest, 

Untended  wilt  Thou  leave  to  mourn  ? 

The  lambs  once  cherished  at  Thy  breast, 

Forlorn— oh !  whither  shall  they  turn  Gongoha. 

Tliis  consummation,^  which  is  indeed  the  crown  of  a  truly  noble 
structure  of  msthetics,  finds  emphatic  expression  in  the  words 
already  quoted — “  God  is  the  soul  of  the  soul,  as  the  soul  is  the 
soul  of  the  body.”  Herein  God,  Man,  and  Nature,  are  seen  to 
intermingle  in  one  common  and  divine  life. 

Oh,  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

W  liich  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 

A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 

Khytiim  in  alltliouglit,  and  joyance  everywhere. 


GERMAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 


No.  VI.— J.  FUHEICII  AND  J.  E.  STEINLE. 

^E  shall  proceed  in  our  next  lecture  to 
'create  God,  were  the  startling  woi'ds 
of  a  German  metaphysician.  This  boast, 
which  is  really  not  so  irreverent  as  it 
sounds,  serves  as  an  index  to  that  tran¬ 
scendental  philosophy  which  has  exerted 
no  inconsiderable  power  over  the  modern 
school  of  German  Art.  “  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?” 
are  questions  which  from  age  to  age  have 
sought  solution.  Many  are  the  aphorisms  which  show 
how  the  mind  of  man  has  again  and  again  striven  to 
possess  itself  of  the  divine  idea  infinite  and  perfect,  how 
the  imagination,  the  intellect,  and  the  conscience  have 
^  essayed  to  fashion  the  supreme  God  of  the  universe. 
“  Each  man  is  himself  a  miniature  of  God.”  “  None  can 
f feel  God  who  shares  not  in  the  Godhead.”  “No  person 
possesses  God,  unless  he  is  possessed  by  God.”  “  Virtue 
in  its  consummation  reveals  a  God.”  “  The  Deity  dwells 
with  all  good  men.”  “  From  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
springs  the  idea  of  Divinity.”  “  God  is  the  soul  of  the  soul,  as  the 
soul  is  the  soul  of  the  body.”  Such  are  the  axioms  of  that 
“philosophy  of  the  absolute”  which  from  the  luofessor’s  chair 
have  passed  into  the  studio  of  the  painter.  The  German  meta¬ 
physician,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeds  to  create  a  crowning  climax. 
Deity  he  evolves  out  of  consciousness.  External  and  jiersonal 
divinity  is  an  induction  from  internal  and  impersonal  intuition. 
Thus  in  this  system  the  mind  of  man  is  the  focus,  the  centre,  the 


standing  ground,  and  the  starting  point,  to  the  entire  circuit  of  an 
ideal  philosophy.  Above  the  soul  rises  the  infinite  God,  beneath 
and  around  the  soul  extends  a  vast  spreading  nature.  I  think 
this  exposition  will  in  some  measure  exj)lain  what  Overbeck  and  his 
discijiles  mean  when  they  assert  that  all  pictures  should  be  soul- 
pictures.  This  Art-philosojihy,  which  I  believe  with  some  modifi¬ 
cation  is  essentially  true,  stands,  I  need  not  say,  in  direct  con¬ 
travention  to  the  mere  materialism  propounded  by  Locke  and 
other  English  and  Scotch  metaphysicians.  “A  .soul  pictru’e”  is 
an  emanation  from  man’s  immortality.  It  is  divine  because  of 
the  indwelhng  divinity ;  it  manifests  the  Godhead,  because  each 
spirit  in  its  essence  is  “a  miniature  of  God.”  Such  is  a  “soul 
jiicture  ”  which  essays,  according  to  the  bold  words  of  the  meta- 
phy.siciau,  “  to  create  God.”  Thus,  again,  when  the  lesthetic 
mind,  the  “jmre  reason”  of  the  Germans,  mirrors  forth  nature, 
the  forms  are  after  the  fashion  of  the  eternal  types  ke2it  in  the 
mansion  of  the  heavens.  Over  this  spiritual  Ai't  inigns  unruffied 
serenity.  The  accidents  which  mar  creation,  the  errors  which 
creep  into  the  translation  of  the  essence  and  sjiirit  into  form, 
the  mishajis  which  show  as  blots  on  the  face  of  nature,  these 
are  all  exorcised  and  excluded  from  so-caUed  soul  and  spirit 
jiictures.  Hence  in  the  abiding  triad  of  God,  Man,  and  Nature, 
intrudes  no  schism.  Eather  is  there  a  sustained  unity,  a  diversity 
of  manifestation  under  one  essence,  over  which  the  infinite  iier- 
fection  “  created”  by  the  metaphysician  reigns  all  in  all  supreme. 
It  is  chfficult  in  a  few  words  to  exju-ess  a  meaning  which  I  feel  to 
be  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  all  Art  creation  and  criticism, 
but  esjiecially  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  transcendental 
German  painters  of  the  modern  school.  I  can  now  give  only  a 
slight  sketch  of  a  system  which  I  would  gladly  woik  out  to  further 
completeness. 

In  a  series  of  jjapers  devoted  to  German  painters,  msthetic 
sketches  are  not  out  of  place.  The  threefold  basis  on  which  Art- 
philosophy  should  rest  has  been  already  indicated.  God,  Man, 
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In  -n-ords  stiU  more  express  does  Coleridge,  a  Platonist  by  birth, 
and  a  German  metaphysician  by  erudition,  proceed  to  enunciate 
the  transcendental  philosophy  of  natru’e  and  of  Art,  which  I  have 
indicated  but  in  outline. 

“  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 

That  ^tremble  into  thought,  as  o’er  them  sweeps, 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 

At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  All.” 

German"  pictures  may  be  used  as  diagrams,  illustrative  of  the 
diverse  schools  of  philosopliy.  In  Germany,  and  indeed  throughout 
Europe,  Art  now  takes  that  naturalistic  phase  which  has  not 
ina]itly  been  termed  democratic.  What  the  mob  is  in  a  nation, 
such  is  the  medley  of  common  nature  in  Art.  Painters  in  all 
countries,  like  the  major  part  of  politicians,  are  tending  down¬ 
wards  towards  demagogues.  They  have  faith  chiefly  in  savage 
and  unregenerate  nature ;  in  materialistic  forms  they  recognise 
force,  and  the  objects  of  outward  sense  are  for  them  the  only 
truths.  German  Art,  forgetful  of  its  noble  aspiration,  has  of  late 


given  itself  over  to  this  plebeian  nature.  The  palace  has  been 
forsaken  for  the  cottage,  the  hall  of  state  for  the  hovel  and  the 
back-kitchen,  the  church  for  the  beer-cellar,  the  worship  of  God 
for  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Thus  the  once  pure  school  of  Dussel- 
dorf  is  now,  alas  !  tainted  with  the  vulgar  life  and  corruption 
which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  low  Dutch  Art.  And  this  falling 
away  in  some  measui’e  comes  of  a  mistaken  view  of  what  nature 
is,  and  of  the  verities  which  philosophy  teaches.  Nature,  espe¬ 
cially  human  natui’e,  theologians  tell  us,  abides  under  a  curse ; 
the  pristine  beauty  of  creation  has  been  marred ;  sin  has  entered 
the  wurld,  and  with  transgression  came  misery,  disease,  and 
deformity  of  the  beauty  in  the  first  estate.  Now,  if  Art-philosophy 
be  of  any  worth,  it  .should  show  the  painter  that  unmitigated  and 
unredeemed  naturalism  is  like  the  unwashed  democracy,  is  like  a 
sans  culotte  republicanism,  is  like  a  harvest  field  where  the  tares 
choke  the  good  seed,  is  like  unto  the  net  which  brought  to  the 
shore  things  fair,  and  likewise  living  creatures  foul.  Such  is  the 
calamity  wherewith  the  false  study  of  nature  thi’eatens  the  schools 
of  Germany,  and,  indeed,  of  collective  Europe. 
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The  remedy  for  this  evil  has  boon  already  indicated.  The  truly 
catliolic  -y-^tein  of  a  sthetics  allies,  .as  wo  h.ave  seen,  unto  nature, 
the  e.irreiativo  powers  of  .Man  and  of  God.  Those  more  divine 
ayo  iji  i(.s  ujilift  ii.atiire,  .and  e.xalt  the  artist,  who  is  her  student. 
And  the  boml  wliich  iinifris  man  to  nature,  and  nature  to  man, 
every  p.aint'-r  who  woulil  impress  noble  .and  right-miiidod  thoughts 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  labours,  must  strictly  ob.scrve.  That 
fivounto  'iiceul.ation  taken  up  bj'  Goeth(!  in  h’.aust,  which  makes 
n.alure  tlie  7microco>7n,  07-  the  great  wo7-ld,  !i7id  i7ian  the  inici’o- 
cf.-m,  oi'  the  liiile  world,  !ui  ejiitotne  (jf  the  great,  cotttaitis  iti 
few  wor'ls  .all  th.at  ca7i  br;  said  on  this  subtle  jiroblom  in  tnota- 
]ilr. -a  s.  The  77ii7id  of  7na7i  is  a  77ii7  ror  i7ito  which  is  I’olloctcHl  the 
whole  of  Ti,i;u7-e;  .a7id  ag.aiti  7i!iti7re  ])7’ese7its  a  sci'ics  of  phe- 
r.mi  ei:;i  which  tabiibi're  ,a77d  e.\p7css  in  visible  find  t.angible  forms 
each  idea  wbieh  flwfdls  withi7i  the  soul.  This  is  the  c.ssotice  of 
that  doesrine  of  “correspondence”  which  has  been  claboratfsl 
wiili  ove;'mi7'h  tiieety  by  Hwedetiborg  iitid  his  discijdes.  Yet 
the  g-i  iind  haw  of  “  co7Te.Hpo7idcnce  ”  between  mind  atid  77iatter, 


between  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  material  creation,  lies,  in 
fact,  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  Art-expression.  Visible  forms 
are,  by  .ati  eternal  fitness,  the  language  and  often  the  very  body 
of  i 71  visible  truths.  The  light  of  the  sun  in  the  outward  creation 
is  the  natural  symbol  of  the  light  of  truth  within  the  mind ;  and 
the  darkness  of  night  foreshadows  the  blackness  of  sin  upon  the 
coiiscicnce.  The  limited  space  at  command  forbids  me  to  carry 
out  these  wide-stretching  thoughts  to  their  legitimate  conclusions. 
Ihiough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  naturalism 
which  is  now  creeping  i7ito  Gorman  Art,  finds  direct  counteraction 
i7i  the  ])hilo.so])hy  that  exalts  spiritual  types  above  material  forms. 
According  to  the  teachings  of  this  supersensuous  science,  those 
features  i7i  7iaturo  are  s]iecially  low  which  become  allied  to  man’s 
vices  and  passions;  and  for  just  the  opposite  reasons,  those  con- 
for7nation8  gi’ow  noble  w’hich  are  consonant  with  the  purest  attri¬ 
butes  of  mind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  “soul 
pictures  ”  of  Overbcck,  Eiihrich,  and  others  of  the  school,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  faith,  jilace  the  flesh  in  subjection  to  the  spirit. 
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I  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  tlie  modifications  which  the  tragic 
element  in  Art  necessarily  involves. 

Upon  German  spiritual  Art  the  stigma  has  been  cast,  that  it 
makes  nature  subservient  to  the  morbid  moods  of  mind.  While 
naturalistic  schools  start,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  from 
natui’e,  spiritual  schools,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  commence 
with  spirit.  This,  the  bias  and  the  bane  of  German  high  Art,  has 
been  at  oiice  the  sotmce  of  inspired  strength  and  the  snare  to 
incipient  infirmity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  faith  and 
the  practice  of  the  so-called  Christian  artist  have  accorded  with 
the  resthetic.  system  just  propounded.  In  the  course  of  this  and 
preceding  papers  I  have  more  than  once  quoted  the  dogma  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Overbeck  and  his  followers,  that  all  pictures  should  be 
“soul  pictures.”  It  remains  now  in  few  words  to  point  out  the 
metaphysical  truth  which  underlies  this  dicta.  We  have  seen  | 
that  the  mind  of  man,  as  a  microcosm,  is  the  mirror  and  the  I 


epitome  of  outward  natime.  And,  accordingly,  within  the  chambers 
of  the  spirit  dwell  the  primal  types  of  aU  created  forms,  the 
patterns  of  things  on  earth,  in  their  original  truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty.  These,  as  intuitions  of  a  noble  mind,  too  often  in  the 
world  deadened  and  disobeyed,  are,  in  fact,  the  promptings  of  an 
artist’s  good  genius.  In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  as  from 
the  land  of  spirits,  when  the  gates  are  thrown  open  which  separate 
between  life  and  death,  float  across  the  field  of  imagination  forms 
fashioned  in  realms  of  light.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory,  or  a 
cobweb  swept  from  the  upper  stories  of  a  metaphysician’s  intel¬ 
lect,  but  an  actual  fact,  substantiated  again  and  again  in  the  Art- 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  thus  that  angel  forms  came  as  an 
answer  to  Era  Angelico’s  prayers ;  it  was  thus  that  poet-painter 
Blake  in  waking  vision  saw  spirits ;  it  is  thus  that  saints  of 
unearthly  purity  and  sanctity  are  shadowed  forth  upon  the  canvas 
of  Over  beck,  Fiihrich,  and  other  painters  in  the  Geiunan  spiritual 
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The  Last  Judgment,  as  described  by  .John  Howe,  Chaplain  to  Cromwell. — “The  lofty  soul  hath  the  image 
before  his  eye  of  tlie  world  dissolving,  monarchies  and  kingdoms  breaking  up,  thrones  tumbling,  crowns  and  sceptres  lying  as 
neglected  things.  ^  He  hath  a  telescope  through  which  he  can  behold  the  glorious  appeai'ance  of  the  Supreme  Judge ;  the  solemn 
state  of  his  majestic  person  ;  the  splendid  pomp  of  his  magnificent  and  vastly  numerous  retinue  ;  the  obsequious  tlwong  of  glorious 
celestial  creatures  doing  homage  to  their  Eternal  King  ;  tlie  swift  flight  of  his  roj’ai  guards,  sent  forth  into  the  four  winds  to  gather 
the  elect,  and  covering  the  face  of  the  heavens  with  their  spreading  wings ;  the  universal  silent  attention  of  all  to  that  loud  sounding 
trumpet  that  shakes  the  pillars  of  the  world,  pierces  the  inward  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  resounds  from  every  part  of  the  encirclma 
heavens.  The  judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  are  opened.” 


school.  I  think  that  an  attentive  examination  of  the  entire  products 
of  so-called  modern  Christian  Art  indicate  this  origin.  There  is  in 
the  fabric  a  bodily  frailty  which  seems  in  itself  to  bespeak  a  spirit- 
birth.  There  is  a  vague  generalisation  which  belongs  to  the  hazy 
sphere  of  dreams.  There  is  a  mental  abstraction  and  reverie 
which  indicate  a  far  remove  from  earth.  There  is  the  absence  of 
those  disturbing  accidents,  flaws,  and  fissures  which  come  from 
rude  conflict  with  stern  reality,  while  at  the  same  time  we  recog¬ 
nise  somewhat  of  the  serene  beauty  and  the  unspotted  goodness 
consonant  with  spirit  beings.  I  think,  then,  without  pushing  the 
evidence  too  far,  these  Gennan  pictures  may  be  received  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  truth  of  that  ideal  philosophy  which  has  laid  so  firm 
a  hold  on  the  Teutonic  mind. 

One  more  step  must  be  taken  ere  we  can  reach  the  elevated 
platform  whereon  German  Ai’t  rests  in  heights  serene.  “  We 


shall  proceed  in  our  next  lecture  to  create  God,”  said  the  meta¬ 
physician — a  necessary  and  a  final  act  in  any  complete  system  of 
Art-philosophy.  Nature  is  finite,  man  also  is  finite ;  it  is  only  by 
bringing  God  upon  the  scene  that  the  vista  of  infinitude  is  thrown 
open.  We  have  found  that  nature  cannot  satisfy  the  soul,  neither 
can  the  soul  satisfy  itself ;  aU  creation  longs  for  the  perfection  it 
does  not  reach.  Hence  Deity  is  the  inevitable  climax,  the  great 
keystone  which  binds  and  crowns  the  arch  of  the  imiverse.  Now 
this  consummation,  essential  to  a  complete  general  philosophy,  is 
specially  needed  in  every  system  of  aesthetics,  and  more  than  aU 
is  it  a  necessity  to  that  scheme  which  shall  serve  as  a  safe  scaffold¬ 
ing  to  the  sky- soaring  structure  of  religious  Art.  The  German 
artists  have  always  felt  that  nature  alone  could  not  supply  their 
needs  ;  they  have  even,  it  has  been  said,  contemned  the  use  of 
actual  models.  Eesoui’ce  then  was  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
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in\rard  tuitions  of  the  mind ;  but  man  is  mortal,  and  bis  mind  is 
finite.  Ho-^v  then  shall  religious  Art  enter  upon  that  infinity.de 
■«-bicb  is  her  region  ?  bow  shall  she  converse  of  that  eternity 
which  is  her  heritage  ?  how  can  she  be  fashioned  in  that  perfection, 
and  clothed  in  those  divine  lineaments  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
and  yet  all  souls  desire  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  the  rehgious 
artists  in  Gennany  have  striven  to  solve.  It  were  too  much  to 
say  that  a  task  so  arduous  has  been  attended  with  absolute  success. 
.Still,  by  keeping  the  sjjiritual  eye  in  steadfast  gaze  upon  the 
infinite,  finite  forms  of  earth,  and  finite  conceptions  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  have  gained  extent,  gathered  beauty,  and  obtained  access  to 
the  divine.  And  although  in  Art,  as  in  philosophy,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  show  how  the  absolute  can  be  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  man,  yet  without  this  infinitude,  human  life  and  creative 
genius  were  denied  the  one  idea  which  imparts  grandeur  and  vitality. 
“  Idea,”  do  I  say,  as  if  this  conception  were  for  the  artist  a  mere 
phantom  of  the  imagination,  and  not  a  positive  fact.  The  poet 
and  the  painter  pant  after  a  divine  perfection,  and  the  deity  they 
worship  is  not  a  grand  hypothesis  of  the  intellect,  but  an  all¬ 
present  God,  who,  filling  the  heavens,  is  yet  upon  earth  abiding 
with  the  artist  in  the  studio,  and  presiding  over  the  work  of 
imagination.  The  true  religious  painter  is  daily  in  communion 
with  deity,  and  thus  infinitude  flows  thi-ough  the  narrow  channels 
of  his  being,  and  permeates  his  pictures.  Eeligious  Ai’t  were, 
indeed,  a  hollow  sham,  if  not  upheld  by  this  life-gmng  inspira¬ 
tion.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  German  artists,  often  in 
too  slavish  subjection  to  the  old  Italian  masters,  have  been  content 
to  take  inspiration  at  second-hand.  It  had  been  better  could 
they  always  have  remembered  that  Philosophy  and  Chiistianity 
open  immediate  access  to  the  infinite. 

-4  concise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  exposition  of  an  aesthetic 
.system,  which  shall  reconcile  the  diverse  phenomena  of  German 
Art,  it  were  difficult  to  give.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  imperfect 
attempt  here  made  will  share  the  common  fate  of  such  efforts,  that 
of  being  impracticable  and  unintelligible.  Yet  I  would  beg  that 
the  reader  may  accord  to  the  suggestions  thrown  out  kindly  con¬ 
sideration.  Xature,  Han,  God,  fomi  the  triad  whence  emanate 
GeiTuan  religious  works,  in  common  with  the  jrroducts  of  all  other 
schools  of  high  Aid.  Xature  proceeds  from  God,  man  also  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God,  and  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  eacli  other.  And  thrxs  over  the  trinity  of  Art  reigns  unity. 

.losEi'ii  ITTnucir,  historical  painter,  and  a  leading  represen- 
t.'itive  of  High  Church  Aid,  was  born  at  Ki’atzau,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  year  1800.  Fuhrich  joined  in  the  common  pilgrimage  to 
Home,  and  in  the  '\hlla  Massimi,  near  the  Lateran,  executed 
frescoes  illustrative  of  Tasso’s  Jemsalem.  His  love  for  romantic 
Art,  however,  soon  gave  place  to  his  devotion  to  that  religious 
school  wherein  Overbeck  officiated  as  the  high  priest.  The  life  of 
I'iihrich  has  been  crowded  by  countless  works,  a  bare  list  of  which 
would  make  a  goodly  catalogue.  In  Vienna  he  became  professor, 
and  of  the  Munich  Academy  he  was  member.  German  critics 
discover  in  the  artist’s  productions  profundity,  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  religious  expression.  He  designs  with  nobility  of  thought, 
he  paints  in  the  mystic  .spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  conceded  that  the  designs  of  Fuhrich  lack  vigour  and 
animation  ;  the  passive  virtues  impart  to  his  characters  the  graces 
of  resignation,  but  the  active  powers  are  wanting  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  strength.  This,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  the  old  tale  over 
again — the  repetition,  with  scarccl}^  single  varying  phrase,  of  the 
stiicturcs  which,  with  justice,  have  been  passed  on  every  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  revived  school  of  Chri.stian  Art. 

‘  'IiiK  Ascexsiox,’  which  wc  engrave,  is  a  design  which  fairly 
repre-ents  the  manner  of  Fiihrich.  The  forms  throughout  are 
thoughtfullj-  studied:  the  heads,  the  hands,  and  the  attitudes, 
be-pe;ik  devotion  ;  the  figures  combine  individual  exprcs.sion  with 
generie  tyi)e;  the  draperies  are  cast  in  symmetric  folds,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Genn.an  .school;  and  the  general  compo.sition, 
aeenrafely  balanced  on  either  side,  is  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
head  of  the  rising  Saviour.  Travellers  who  have  A'i.sited  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  will  .at  once  recogni.se  the  spot.  The  footprints, 
■'till  objects  of  Aamer.atimi,  are  marked  on  the  crest  of  the  Moxmtof 
Glives.  I’.eneath  maj' bn  seen  tin;  trees  in  the  garden  of  Gcth- 
semane :  above  ri-e  the  iilatform  of  the  tenqdo  and  the  hills  which 
arr;  round  about  .b  rusalem.  As  for  the  disposition  of  the  figxires, 
the  painter  has  adopted  a  treatment  so  simple,  that  little  room 
is  given  for  remark.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
M.idonna  i.s  in  the  crmijiany  f)f  the  Ajtostles.  Mrs.  Jameson 
tell  m  that  “  all  the  old  iegmids  rejirosoTit  her  as  jiresent  on  this 
•  =e.  a-ion,  aying,  as  she  followed  with  iqilifted  eyes  the  soaring 
figure  of  f'hri.st,  ‘My  .Son,  reitiernbcr  me  Avhen  Thou  comest  to 
Thy  kingdom  !  T.eavo  me  not  long  after  Thee,  my  Son  I  ’  ”  The 
'mplicity  of  the  composition  is  sjiecially  ap])arent  in  the  xmpeopled 
olitude  of  the  he.avens  into  Avhich  the  Saviour  is  soaring.  In  a 
well-known  picture  by  Perugino,  the  sky  is  literallj'  thronged  by 
ch'Tubs  and  the  angelic  choir.  The  treatment  of  the  German 
artist  is  more  impres.-^iA'e.  Fiihrich,  in  common  with  many  pre¬ 


ceding  painters,  has  improved  upon  the  text — “And  a  cloud  re¬ 
ceived  Him  out  of  their  sight.”  The  gates  of  the  everlasting 
mansions  are  thrown  open  for  the  King  of  glory :  His  brow,  beam¬ 
ing  as  the  mid-day  sun,  is  radiant  with  emanating  fight — “Lo,  the 
heaven  its  Lord  receives.  Alleluia  !  ”  Lady  Eastlake  reminds  us 
that  ‘  ‘  the  Ascension  is  not  among  the  very  earliest  subjects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Art.  ’  ’  But  the  doctrine  incorjxorated  in  the  oldest  known  creed 
was  not  likely  to  be  long  neglected  by  the  religious  painter. 

Our  English  artists,  who  have  strangely  held  aloof  from  this  the 
crowning  glory  in  the  Saviour-’ s  fife,  leave  the  inspiring  theme  to 
the  pen  of  the  poets.  At  the  foot  of  the  engraving  we  have  placed 
two  stanzas  by  the  Spanish  poet,  Gongora,  touched  svith  tenderest 
pathos. 

JoH-iN'N  Eduaed  Steixle  was  born  in  Vienna  in  the  year 
1810.  He  studied  Art  in  that  city  until  1828,  when  he  went  to 
Eome,  and  joined  company  with  Or-erbeck  and  Veit.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna  in  1834,  he  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
Catholic  school,  and  entered  on  that  sphere  of  Art- creation  which 
has  made  his  fife  illustrious.  In  common  with  the  chiefs  of  his 
party,  Steinle  has  designed  numerous  cartoons,  and  has  practised 
with  success  the  revived  Art  of  fresco  painting.  He  has  also  been 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  tempera  pictures  of  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne.  In  the  year  1850  he  went  to  Frankfort  as  professor 
of  historical  painting  in  the  Stadel  Institut,  where  our  English 
artist,  Mr.  Leighton,  was  among  his  pupils.  In  that  city  he  has 
executed  numerous  works.  Among  these  I  was  specially  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  stern  and  awe-moving  spirit  in  which  the 
‘  Sibylla  Tibm-tina  ’  is  clothed :  a  figure  momentous  for  meta- 
jxhysical  musing,  with  face  and  form  to  haunt  and  waylay  the 
thoughts.  The  pencil  of  Steinle  is  a  magic  wand  which  evokes 
out  of  the  vast  abyss,  ideas,  mystic  and  ominous.  In  a  simpler 
strain  is  conceived  that  sweetly  sympathetic  composition,  ‘  The 
EAisixa  OE  Jaiehs’s  Daijghtee,’  which  we  have  selected  for  en¬ 
graving.  There  is  pathetic  loveliness  in  this  child  of  twelve  years, 
frail  and  beautiful  as  a  flower  that  has  faded  out  of  life.  The 
girl  awakes  as  from  a  gentle  sleep ;  the  eyes  are  still  drooping, 
as  when  the  cold  wind  and  the  dew  of  night  have  closed  the 
petals  of  a  tender  plant.  The  painter  has  evidently  caught  the 
idea  “the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleei^eth.”  Decay’s  effacing 
fingers  have  not  yet  swept  away  the  fines  where  beauty  lingers 
in  the  languor  of  the  placid  cheek.  The  ecstatic  rapture  of  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  father  and  the  mother  contrasts  finely,  both  with  the 
gentle  movement  of  their  child  upward  rising,  and  with  the  calm 
dignity  that  presides  over  the  figui-e  of  Christ. 

“The  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment,  ”  writes  Lady  Eastlake, 
‘  ‘  has  tested  the  powers  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  opposite 
masters  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alps.”  The  treatment  of  this 
grand  theme  has  become  traditional ;  the  situation  seized  by  the 
artists  of  all  schools  is  more  or  less  the  same ;  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  in  these  imposing  scenes  is  subject  to  little 
change.  In  the  conception  of  Steinle,  however,  may  be  noted, 
if  not  noA’elties,  at  all  events  accepted  ideas,  nobly  expressed. 
Christ  appears  as  supreme  judge.  “Behold  He  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced 
Him.”  He  is  seated  on  a  rainbow,  the  sjmbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists  serve  as  a  sustaining  throne ;  and  above  rises  the 
aureola  of  nebula  glory,  whereon  burn  fiery  tongues,  the  emblems 
of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  heavenly  host  floating 
on  angel  wings  gaze  in  w-ondering  adoration  on  the  beatific 
vision.  Beneath  are  seated  in  stately  array  the  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  and  martju’S,  in  accordance  with  the  words,  “  Know  ye 
not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.”  The  Madonna  kneels 
in  her  accustomed  position  before  her  divine  Son.  On  the 
opposite  side  in  the  place  usually  appropriated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  stands  the  Angel  of  the  Eesurrection,  ready  at  the 
command  of  the  Judge  to  soxxnd  the  trumpet  which  shall  awake 
the  sleeping  dead.  The  Baptist,  who,  as  we  have  said,  occupies  a 
now  station,  seems  to  be  once  again  proclaiming  in  mid-sky  the 
mission  he  preached  while  on  earth  :  ‘  ‘  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  iHound  are  seated, 
with  oi)en  books,  the  twelve  apostles,  ready  to  “judge  the  twelve 
triljos  of  Israel.”  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  upper  heavens,  at  a 
point  where  the  spectator  catches  not  a  glimpse  of  earth :  the 
rising  dead,  therefore,  are  hidden  from  view.  The  drawing  from 
which  our  engraAung  is  taken  was  designed  for  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne.  AVorks  of  this  magnitude  and  portent  are 
seldom  undertaken  save  in  Germany ;  unfortunately  such  crea¬ 
tions  fie  beyond  the  .sphere  of  our  painters  and  the  sympathy  of 
our  English  patrons.  The  deficiency  on  the  part  of  our  artists 
has,  however,  receiA'cd  some  compensation  in  the  eloquence  of 
our  divines.  The  sermons  of  Howe,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  other 
preachers,  contain  passages  prophetic  of  the  coming  doom,  indited 
with  a  pow'or  which  no  picture  can  sui’pass.  One  of  these  gorgeous 
word  ])aintiugsl  have  placed  as  a  fitting  comment  beneath  Steinle’s 
composition. 

J.  Beavixgtox  Atkinsox. 
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“LIVEEPOOL  POTTEEY.” 

A  NOTICE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DELFT  \\  ARE 

WORKS,  AND  OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING 

ON  CHINA  AND  EARTHENWARE,  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

BV  BLEAVELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

It  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  bo  expected 
that  in  such  a  busy,  bustling,  and  gigantic, 
if  I  may  so  say,  place  of  enterprise  and 
commercial  activity  as  Liverpool — in  midst 
of  shipping  of  every  description,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  enormous,  nay,  cy- 
clopEean,  undertakings  of  one  kind  or  other — 
we  should  successfully  look  for  the  full 
and  perfect  accomplishment  of  so  quiet,  so 
rmostentatious,  so  peaceful,  and  so  delicate 
an  art  as  that  of  the  potter.  But  thus  it  is ; 
and  Liverpool,  which  counts  its  docks  by 
tens,  its  wharves  and  stores  by  hunctreds, 
its  shipping  by  thousands,  and  its  wealth 
by  millions — which  can  boast  its  500,000 
inhabitants,  its  overground  and  under¬ 
ground  railways,  and  every  appliance  which 
modern  ideas  can  give  or  possibly  require 
— which  has  undertaken  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
gigantic  schemes  the  world  ever  knew,  and 
which  it  has  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
mendable  and  boundless  energy  that  inva¬ 
riably  characterises  all  its  actions — ^has  not 
been  behindhand  with  its  more  inland  and 
more  modest  neighbours  in  the  nianufac- 
tui’e  of  delicate  porcelain,  and  of  pottery  of 
the  most  fragile  natiue. 

A-s,  however,  in  the  wildest  and  grandest 
of  natui’e’s  favoiuite  places,  the  botanist 
looks  for  the  simple  fern  or  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  flower,  so  it  has  been  with  Livei'pool 
and  its  pottery.  As  in  the  one  case, 
amidst  the  most  stupendous  rocks,  the 
lovely  and  delicate  little  flower  springs  into 
life,  flourishes,  and  becomes  perfect — a  wee 
“  thing  of  beauty,”  which  becomes  a  greater 
joy  because  of  its  immense  surioimdings — 
so,  in  the  other,  the  quiet,  unassuming,  and 
inobtrusive  art  of  the  ])otter  has  .sprung 
up  in  the  midst  of  shipping  of  the  largest 
kind,  and  of  undertakings  of  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  character,  and  has,  in  consequence 
of  these  surroundings,  become  more  lovely 
and  interesting.  Let  the  simile,  however, 
be  carried  a  little  fui'ther.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  the  pleasui’e  one  feels  in  knowing 
that  this  art,  which  sprung  up  in  Liverpool 
years  ago,  and  flourished,  as  everything 
there  ought  to  flomish,  is  modified  by  the 
fact  that  it  no  longer  exists  mthin  its  boun¬ 
daries,  but  has  been  crushed  out  by  the 
growth  of  the  town,  and  the  successful  com¬ 
petition  of  more  favoured  localities.  Like 
the  small  flower  which,  when  saplings  were 
planted  around  it,  still  found  sustenance 
enough  to  feed  and  flourish  upon,  yet,  as 
they  grew  and  ovenshadowed  it,  gradually 
sickened,  faded  away,  and  died,  this  manu- 
factiu'c,  as  the  tall  chimneys  and  high  masts 
.sprung  up  around  and  overtopped  it,  gra¬ 
dually  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  leaving 
only  its  remembrance,  like  dried  .specimens 
of  the  flower  in  the  omnium  of  the  bota¬ 
nist,  in  the  shape  of  examples  stored  away 
in  the  “  cabinets  of  the  curious.”  And 
beautiful  these  examples  are,  and  more 
varied  in  their  peculiarities,  than  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  any  other  district,  the  “  Pot¬ 
teries”  excepted. 

The  fii’st  of  these  varieties  to  which  I 
shall  give  attention  is  that  of  the  Delft 
ware,  made  at  Liverpool  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  and  of  excellent  quahty.  In 
my  present  chapter  I  propose,  therefore, 
confining  my  remarks  to  ‘  ‘  Liverpool  Delft 
ware,”  and  in  succeeding  ones  shall  .speak 

of  the  finer  earthenwares,  and  the  porcelain, 
and  of  their  makers. 

The  term  “  ware,'"  it  is,  perhaps, 

needless  to  state  hero,  takes  its  origin  from 
the  town  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  where  tliis 
jiarticular  kind  of  ware  was  made  to  a  large 
extent,  and  where  it  is  stated  the  manufac¬ 
ture  was  carried  on  as  early  as  1310.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
according  to  Chaffers,  there  were  “  nearly 
fifty  jiotteries  in  operation  at  Delft,  em- 
pln^ung  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
entire  population,  viz.,  about  7,000  persons, 
and  this  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  its  existence.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  reduced  to 
twenty-foiu',  yet  making  a  con.siderable 
quantity  of  pottery.  At  the  present  day, 
of  all  tills  number  of  potteiies  only  one 
remains,  and  its  productions  are  of  a  very 
inferior  character,  being  of  yellovish  pipe¬ 
clay,  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  ornamenta¬ 
tion.”  Of  this  great  change  Yon  Blesvych 
.says,  that  the  Delft  pottei'y  “  was  so  famous, 
not  onlj"  in  these  jirorinces,  but  also  in 
Brabant,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  and  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  that  in  a  few  yeara 
twenty-eight  potteries  were  established  in 
Delft  alone.  The  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  tliirty;  but  these,  like  all 
similar  establishments,  had  their  tui'n  of 
prosperity;  for  in  1702  the  number  had 
decreased  to  twenty.  In  another  twenty 
years  six  more  were  given  up.  In  1808  six 
only  were  in  existence,  and  in  1849  we  are 
informed  that  only  two  remained.  The 
hard  paste  wares  of  Wedgwood  W'ere  found 
to  be  as  superior  to  those  of  Delft,  as  those 
of  Delft  had  been  to  the  soft  w.ares  of  the 
lu’eceding  epoch.  Tliis  natiu-ally  caused 
the  decline  of  this  celebrated  iiroduction, 
which  now  gave  place  to  the  English  wares.” 

For  a  long  period  the  bulk  of  pots  used 
in  England  were  imported  from  Holland  ; 
but  Dutch  workmen  coming  over  and  set¬ 
tling  here,  and  English  workmen  prose¬ 
cuting  their  researches  and  exiieriments  in 
a  successful  manner,  soon  altered  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  home  market  became 
stocked  with  home-made  goods.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  to  foreign  states  for  a  suj)- 
ply  of  wares,  England  so  successfully  com¬ 
peted  •with  them  in  their  production,  as 
soon  to  be  able  to  export  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  Dutch  could  manufactme.  Delft 
ware,  although  not  generally  known  to  have 
been  produced  in  England,  was,  as  I  have 
on  another  occasion  shown,  undoubtedly 
made  in  several  localities. 

Of  these  places,  besides  Bristol,  Lowe.stoft, 
the  metrojrolitan  districts,  the  “Potteries,” 
and  other  places,  Liverpool  produced  a  large 
quantity,  and  that  of  excellent  quality ;  and 
there  the  manufacture  continued  located 
until  quite  a  late  period  in  the  annals  of 
Delft  2)ottery. 

'<*’<  The  peculiarity  of  Delft  ware  is,  of  coui  se, 
that  the  body  is  formed  of  a  soft  buffi  sh- 
coloiu’od  clay,  .and  then  smeared  on  its  sui- 
face,  or  dipped,  until  <a  fine  shp  of  a  blueish 
or  greenish-white  tint,  on  which  the  pattei-n 
is  jiainted,  and  then  glazed  over.  The  pat¬ 
terns  were  usually  painted  in  blue,  but 
other  colours  were  occasionally  employed, 
with  good  effect.  Tliis  is  well  evidenced  in 
the  examples  of  Liverpool  Delft  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  in  wliich  yellow  and 
green  are  introduced  ■nnth  good  effect.  The 
appearance  of  Delft  ware  is  extremely  soft 
and  pleasing,  and  the  higher  qualities  bear, 
on  the  surface,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
brilliancy  and  softness  of  Oriental  porcelain 
than  most  wares  do. 

But  little  has,  until  lately,  been  known 
relating  to  the  potteries  of  Liverpool,  and 
only  a  few  collections  contain  early  examples 

of  the  wares  there  made.  Indeed,  I  believe 
it  may  be  said  that  even  yet  many  collectors 
are  at  fault  reganling  the  varieties  of  wares 
there  made,  while  others  are  ignorant  even 
of  the  town  having  a  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
seats  of  English  fictile  art.  luverpool  has, 
however,  despite  this  want  of  recognition, 
produced  its  Delft  ware  of  the  finest 
quality,  its  cream-coloured  ware,  its  por¬ 
celain,  its  terra  cotta,  its  fine  white  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  itsjtortoise.shell  ware  ;  and  has 
produced  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the 
finest,  specimens  of  transfer  printing.  If 
proof  were  wanting  of  the  truth  of  my  re¬ 
mark — that  but  little  has,  until  lately,  been 
kno-wn  of  the  productions  of  the  Liverpool 
pot  works — it  would  be  found  in  the  notice 
in  the  “Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Speci¬ 
mens  of  British  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,”  a  work 
deserving  of  great  praise,  edited  by  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche  and  Mr.  Seeks,  where 
all  that  is  stated  is  this — “  No  detailed  in¬ 
formation  has  hitherto  been  obtained  at  the 
museum  respecting  this  earthenware.  It 
is  known  that  potteries  were  carried  on  at 
Ijiverpool  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  amongst  them  was  one  called 
the  Herculaneum.”  Thanks,  however,  to 

Mr.  Mayer,  to  whom  not  only  Liverpool, 
but  the  whole  antic  luarian  world,  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  his  more  than  princely 
encouragement  of  archfeology,  and  all  that 
is  enlightening  in  literatiu’e  and  Art, 
Liverpool  has  been  placed  in  the  proud 
position  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  annals  of 
fictile  .art,  and  the  part  it  has  jflayed  in 
that  art  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Mr.  Mayer,  who  possesses  a  marvellously 
fine  collection  of  pottery,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  jirivate 
museums  in  existence,  feeling  that  the 
histoiy  of  this  important  art  in  his  to'wn 
had  been  grievously  neglected,  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  collecting  together  whatever 
information  was  available,  and  the  result 
was  the  reading  of  a  paper  before  the 
Historic  Society  of  Ijancashire  and  Cheshire, 
in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  various 
pot  works  and  their  o-wners,  so  far  as  the 
scantiness  of  the  material  would  enable 
him,  and  thus  filled  up  the  chasm  which 
had  been  left  by  the  compilers  of  the  cata¬ 
logue.  To  my  friend  Mr.  Mayer’s  labour’s, 
then,  are  collectors  indebted  for  what  infor¬ 
mation  they  have  hitherto  possessed,  and 
to  those  labours  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  material  whereon  is  founded  my  present 
article.  Through  his  courtesy,  too,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  some  of  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  it. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  mediieval 
times’  the  coarse  ware  of  the  period — the 
pitchers,  porringers,  dishes,  &c.— were  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  The  first 
mention  of  pottery,  however,  occui’s  in 

1G74,  when  the  folio-wing  items  apjiear  in 
the  list  of  town  dues ; — 

“  For  every  cart-load  of  muggs  (shipped)  into 
foreign  ports,  Gd.  For  every  cart-load  of  mnggs 
along  the  coasts,  id.  For  every  crate  of  enpps 
or  pipes  into  foreign  ports,  2d.  For  every  crate 
of  cupps  or  i>ipes  along  the  coast.  Id.” 

The  earhest  pot-work  of  which  there  is 
any  reliable  information,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Alderman  Shaw,  situated  at 
Shaw’s  Brow,  which  afterwards  became  a 
complete  nest  of  pot-works  belonging  to 
difl'erent  individuals.  At  these  works  was 
most  probably  made  the  earliest  kno-wn 
dated  example  of  Liverpool  Delft  ware. 

This  is  a  large  oblong-square  plac^ue,  unique 
in  its  size  and  decoration,  which  is  preserved 
in  Mr.  Mayer’s  museum,  and  is  shown 
on  the  engra-ying  on  the  following  page. 

It  is  of  tine  Delft  ware,  flat  in  sm-face,  and 
measures  2  feet  7  inches  in  length,  by  1 
foot  S  inches  in  depth,  and  is  nearly  tlu’ee 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
body  is  composed  of  the  ordinary  buif- 
colom'ed  clay,  smeared,  like  what  are  usually 
called  “Dutch  tiles,”  on  the  face  mth  a 
fine  white  clay,  on  which  the  design  is  di-awn 
in  blue,  and  then  glazed.  The  plac^ue 


represents  the  village  of  Great  Crosby 
as  seen  from  the  river  Mersey,  and  bears 
the  name  and  date,  “A  west  prospect 
OF  Great  Crosby,  1716,”  on  a  libbon  at 
the  top.  In  the  foreground  is  the  river 
Mersey,  with  ships  and  brigs,  and  a  sloop 
and  a  schooner.  The  large  ship  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  has  a  boat  attached  to 
■  her  stern,  and  another  boat  containing  two 


men  is  seen  rowing  towards  her,  while  on 
tlie  water  around  them  are  a  miinber  of 
gulls  and  other  sea-birds.  ( )n  the  sandy 
banks  of  the  river  are  several  figures,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  woman  with  a  basket  on  her 
aim,  apparently  looking  across  the  river  ; 
anotlior  woman,  also  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  walking  with  a  long  stick ;  a  man 
also  walking  witli  a  stick ;  a  gentleman 


on  horseback  ;  and  a  man  driwng  an 
ass  before  him.  Beyond  these  figures  rise 
the  sandbanks,  covered  with  long  grass  and 
heather,  in  which  is  a  rabbit  warren.  The 
warren  keeiier's  house  is  shovm,  as  are 
also  numbers  of  rabbits.  Beyond  this 
again,  in  the  open  space,  are  a  number  of 
figures  :  men  on  horseback  are  seen  gallop¬ 
ing  al  )out ;  women  are  carrying  baskets  ; 


men  are  walking  about,  some  with  dogs, 
otbr-i'  without;  and  the  intcnnediafo  s])aco 
i-  pi'-tty  well  studded  with  cattle,  rabbits, 
and  birds;  a  milkmaid  milking  one  of  the 
‘ Behind  this  again,  the  ground  is 
divided  by  hedgerows  into  fields,  in  which 
are  (  attle,  people  walking  to  and  fro,  and  a 
milkmaid  camdiig  a  milkpail  on  her  head. 
In  the  background  is  the  town  of  Great 


Crosby,  including  the  .school-house  and 
numerous  other  buildings,  with  long  rows 
of  trees  and  ])alings,  gates,  and  other 
objects  incidental  to  the  .scene.  'I'o  the  left 
of  the  spectator  is  Crosby  windmill,  still 
stajiding ;  and  those  who  are  be.st  acciuaintcd 
with  the  aspect  of  the  jdace,  as  seen  from 
the  river  at  the  present  day,  say  that  little 
alteration  has  taken  i)lace  in  the  village  ; 


that  this  view,  taken  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  might  well  pass  for  one  just 
executed. 

Another  plaque,  of  the  same  make,  is 
affixed  to  the  waU  of  old  Crosby  Church, 
and  is  here  engraved.  It  will  he  seen  to 
be  of  a  few  years  later  date,  1722,  and  of  a 
different  class  of  workmanship.  It  is 
affixed  to  the  w’all  over  one  of  the  seats, 
and  bears  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  viz.,  ur(jmt,  a  royal  tent  between 
two  parliament  robes,  (jules,  lined  ermine ; 
on  a  chief  azure,  a  lion  of  England  ;  crest, 
a  Holy  Lamb  in  glory,  proper ;  supporters, 
two  camels,  or;  motto,  “  Concordia  parvee 
res  crescunf.”  Below  is  the  inscription — 

THIS  SEAT  WAS  ERECTED  BY 
•JOHN  HARRISON  AND 
HENRY  HARRISON,  OE 
LEYERPOOLE,  1722. 

This  interesting  plaque  is  of  lozenge  form, 
and  measures  twenty  inches  from  point  to 
point,  sixteen  inches  on  each  side,  and  is 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  It 
is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  ware  as  the 
view  of  Crosby,  and  was  doubtless  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  estabhshment.  John 
and  Henry  Harrison  are  said  to  have  bean 
natives  of  Crosby,  the  grammar  school  of 
which  village  they  erected  and  endowed, 
after  having  made  large  fortunes  as  mer¬ 
chants  in  London,  the  tmst  being  held  by 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors.  Mr. 
Mayer  mentions  that  another  of  these 
cui’ious  plaques,  or  slabs,  was  attached  to 
the  front  of  a  house  at  Newton-cum-Larten. 
It  was  circular,  and  bore  the  arms  of  John¬ 
son  and  Anton  impaled,  with  the  date  1753. 
The  Mr.  Johnson  whose  aimorial  bearings 
it  represents,  was  aftenvards  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  and  formed  St.  James’s  Walk. 
He  married  Miss  Anton,  an  heiress,  and 
built  the  house  where  the  slab  was  affixed, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  made 
and  presented  to  him  for  that  purpose  by 
his  brother  alderman,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  potter. 
Another  dated  example  is  a  mug  in  Mr. 
Mayer’s  possession,  shown  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  It  is  decorated  with 


borders  in  blue  and  black,  and  bears  on  its 
front  the  initials  and  date 

P 

1  •  E 
172S 

There  were,  it  appears,  two  potters,  at  least, 
of  the  name  of  Shaw — Samuel  Shaw,  who 
died  in  October,  1775,  and  Thomas  Shaw, 
who,  I  believe,  was  his  son.  The  works  were, 
as  I  have  stated,  at  a  place  which,  fr’om  that 
circumstance,  took  the  name  of  Shaw’s 
Brow,  a  rising  piece  of  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  the  rivulet  that  ran  at  the  bottom 
of  Dale  Street.  Here  the  early  pot-works 
were  established,  and  here  in  after  years 
they  increased,  until  the  whole  “Brow” 
became  one  mass  of  potter’s  banks,  with 
houses  for  the  workmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  street ;  and  so  numerous  were  they 
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that,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1790, 
there  were  as  many  as  74  houses,  occupied 
by  374  persons,  the  whole  of  whom  were 
connected  with  the  potteries.  At  these 
works,  Eichard  Chaffers,  to  whom  so  much 
honour  is  due  for  the  advances  he  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Shaw,  and  on  the  Brow  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  manufactory,  as  I  shall  show 
in  my  next  chapter.  In  1 7<34  the  following 
very  interesting  little  notice  of  these  pot- 
works  occm-s  in  “  The  Liverpool  Memoran¬ 
dum  Book;  or  Gentleman’s,  Merchant’s,  and 
Tradesman’s  Daily  Pocket  Journal  for  the 


year  17o4,  so  arranged  as  to  be  useful  and 
convenient  for  all  sorts  of  people,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  their  expenses,  engage¬ 
ments,  and  occasional  business  — 

“  The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  here  are 
blue  and  wliite  earthenware,  which  at  present 
almost  vie  with  China.  Large  quantities  are 
exported  for  the  colonies  abroad.” 

Of  about  this  period  are  some  examples 
in  Mr.  Mayer’s  museum,  and  in  my  own 
collection.  Of  these,  I  engrave  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  and  characteristic.  In 
the  first  engraving  is  shown  a  magnificent 


punch -bowl,  measuring  17^  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  of  proportionate  depth.  It  is, 
of  course,  of  the  ordinary  Delft  ware,  the 
decorations  being  painted  in  blue.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  inside,  is  a  fine  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  three-masted  ship,  in  full  sail,  with 
streamer  flying  at  the  mast-head,  the  Union 
Jack  at  the  jib,  and  a  lion  for  a 
flgui’e-head.  This  fine  bowl  was 
‘  ‘  made  for  Captain  Metcalfe,  w'ho 
commanded  the  GoldenLion,  w'hich 
was  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  out 
of  Liverpool  on  the  whale  fishery 
and  Greenland  trade,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  on  his  return  from 
his  second  voyage,  by  his  em¬ 
ployers,  who  were  a  company  com¬ 
posed  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  in  the  year  17o3.” 

The  size  of  this  bowl,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  decorations,  as  well 
as  its  workmanship,  shows  to  what 
great  perfection  Shaw  had  at  that 
time  arrived  in  this  manirfacture, 
and  in  how  great  estimation  his  produc¬ 
tions  must  have  been  held. 

ilmong  other  articles  besides  mugs  and 
punch-bowls,  were  fish-dishes,  which  pro¬ 
bably  will  be  new  to  my  readers.  They 
are,  like  the  rest,  of  Delft  ware,  and  are 
usually  decorated  with  fishes  around  theii’ 


green,  and  black,  and  bears  the  initials  and 
date  T.  F.  17.57  on  the  side  near  the  handle. 
It  is  a  quart  mug  of  plain  form.  The  in¬ 
itials  T.  F  .  are  those  of  Thomas  Fazack- 
erley,  to  whom  it  was  pesrented  by  its 
maker,  a  workman' at  Shaw’s  pottery.  In 
the  following  year,  1758,  Mr.  Fazackerley 


outsides.  The  one  here  engraved  bears  the 
initials  I.  B.  In  the  next  engraving  are 
shown  two  mugs,  of  the  'same  body  and 
glaze  as  the  plaques  already  described. 
The  larger  one  of  these  Delft  ware  mugs  is 
ornamented  with  flowers,  painted  in  blue. 


having  married,  his  friend  made  the  smaller 
of  the  two  mugs — a  pint  one  (which  may 
be  constraed  into  implying  that  the  lady 
was  the  more  abstemious  drinker  of  the 
two) — represented  on  the  engraving,  on 
which  he  placed  the  initials  of  the  lady, 
Catherine  Fazackerley,  and  the  date  C.  F. 
1758  within  an  oval  on  its  front.  This  mug 
is  decorated  with  flow’ers,  painted  in  green, 
yellow,  and  blue.  These  two  interesting 
mugs,  with  the  account  of  their  origin, 
came  into  Mr.  Mayer’s  hands  Lorn  the  son 
of  their  owners,  Thomas  and  Catherine 
Fazackerley. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
Shaw’s  manufacture  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  are  in  my  ovm  possession;  one  of 
them  is  here  shown.  They  are  a  pair’  of 
cows,  4|  inches  in  height ;  the  upper  half 
of  each  lifts  off.  They  are  excellently 
modelled,  and  are  painted  in  flowers, 
evidently  by  the  same  artist  as  the  Fazac- 


keiiey  mugs,  in  yellow,  blue,  and  green. 
The  date  of  these  unique  examples  of  Liver¬ 
pool  Art  is  therefore  about  1750 — 1760. 
They  are  the  only  examples  of  figures, 
either  human  or  of  animals,  of  this  make 
which  have  come  under  my  notice.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  figures  were,  however,  I  believe, 
found  in  excavating  on  the  site  of  Shaw’s 
pottery  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  dated  example  of  about  this 
period  is  a  fine  Delft  ware  bowl,  on  the  out¬ 


side  of  which  are  painted  birds,  butterflies, 
and  flowers,  and  on  the  inside  a  man-of-war, 
jiainted  in  blue  and  coloiu’s,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Success  to  the  Monmouth,  1760.”  * 


OBITUARY. 

COXSTAXTINE  TEOYOX. 

VisiTOES  to  the  French  Picture  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
name  and  works  of  this  artist — one  of  the 
best  landscape  and  cattle  painters  of  the 
modern  French  school — who  died  on  the 
20th  of  March.  lie  was  bom  at  Sevres  in 
1810,  and  in  early  life  was  engaged  on  the 
ornamentation  of  porcelain  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  manufactory  in  his  native  place. 
Subsequently  Troyon  studied  iinder  Eio- 
creux,  and  commenced  exhibiting  at  the 
Salon  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  in  1833;  the 
best  pictures  of  his  early  time  are  ‘  A 
Fete  at  Sevres,’  and  a  ‘  Corner  of  the  Park 
at  St.  Cloud.’  In  1841  his  picture  ‘  A  View 
in  Brittany  ’  gained  for  him  much  well- 
deserved  praise.  In  1838  he  received  a 
third-class  medal  for  landscape  painting, 
and  in  1840  one  of  the  second  class;  in 
1846,  and  also  in  1848,  a  first- class  medal 
was  awarded  him,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  decorated  rvith  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

The  gallery  of  the  Inixembourg  contains 
examples  of  this  skilful  artist’s  works  ;  but 
his  most  important  pictui’c,  perhaps,  is 
‘  Going  to  Market,’  a  flock  of  sheep  clriveii 
along  the  road  at  early  morning.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  about  five  years  since. 
Troyon  was  a  most  assiduous  painter,  and 
his  constant  labours  at  the  easel  threatened, 
at  one  time,  to  deprive  him  of  sight.  A 
few  months  only  before  his  death  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  more  terrible  calamity  than 
his  former  affliction.  The  loss  of  reason 
compelled  his  friends  to  place  him  in  con¬ 
finement  ;  and  although  he  recovered  his 
intellect,  his  health  had  become  so  .shattered, 
that  he  finally  sank. 

As  a  colourist,  Tioyon  must  not  bo  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  mu  best  land¬ 
scape  painters,  but  his  wnrks  are  well  com¬ 
posed,  show  careful  study  of  nature,  and 
truth  of  drawing. 


^  To  be  eontir.uod. 
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AUGI'STE  HYACrS'THE  DEBAY. 

The  Prench  school  of  Ai’t  has  lost  another 
of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  by 
the  death,  in  the  month  of  April,  of  this  ' 
artist,  vhose  father  and  elder  brother  have 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  sculptors. 
He  was  born  at  Xantes  in  1804,  studied 
first  as  a  painter  under  Gros,  gained  a  thii'd- 
class  medal  in  1819,  the  Premitr  Grand 
Pri.r  de  Itome,  for  historical  painting,  in 
1823,  and  a  first-class  medal  in  1831. 
He  then  gave  up  his  easel,  and  studied 
sculpture  under  his  father,  Joseph  Debay. 
Auguste  is  best  known  by  his  group  en¬ 
titled  '  The  First  C'radle,’  Eve  holding  on 
her  knees  and  encircling  in  her  arms  the 
infants  Cain  and  Abel,  who  are  asleep  with 
their  aims  entwined  lovingly  in  each  other, 
while  the  mother  bends  thoughtfully  and 
lomngly  over  them,  as  if  anticipating  theii’ 
futiu-e  fate.  ‘  ‘  The  work,  ’  ’  saj’s  Mrs.  Jameson, 

“  is  a  gi'oup  of  extraordinary  talent  and 
power,  both  in  conception  and  treatment. 
The  foim  of  Eve  has  all  the  amplitude  and 
^•igour  which  ought  to  characterise  the  first 
parent ;  and  thus  Michael  Angelo  has  re¬ 
presented  her.”  This  group,  in  marble, 
was  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  18.11,  where  it  received  much  atten¬ 
tion.  A  cast  of  it  is  among  the  sculptures 
in  the  Ciy.stal  Palace. 

To  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
18.13,  this  artist  contributed  both  pictm’es 
and  sculpture,  \mong  his  more  prominent 
works  in  the  latter  art  were  a  statue  of  Per- 
rault  in  the  now  Louvre,  and  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  tlie  late  .tCi-chbishop  Afire. 
In  the  palace  at  A'ersailles  arc  three  of  his 
pictures  ;  ‘  The  Meeting  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,’  ‘The  Pattlo  of  Dreux,’  and 
‘  The  Enrolment  of  the  A'olunteers  of  1792.’ 


JOHN  AXTHOXY  SCOTT. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  .“^cott,  announced  in 
our  columns  not  very  long  ago,  the  house 
of  Dominic  Colnaghi  &  Co.  has  suffered  a 
most  severe  loss.  At  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
cease  he  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  in  connection  with  the  firm  in 
I ’all  Mall  as  a  ])artncr  for  twenty-six  years, 
having  joined  it  on  attaining  his  majority. 
He  was  well  known  and  greatly  respected 
in  the  circles  of  Art,  as  the  active  manager 
of  the  affairs  of  the  finn,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  enterprises  of  which  he  conducted  with 
an  energy  and  ability  that  always  .secured 
success.  In  respect  of  rare  old  ])rints  and 
etchings  (esj)f,'cially  those  of  lleinbiandt) 
his  di.scrimination  aiid  knowledge  were 
unsuiqiass^-d.  The  dr.awings  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  National  Collection  in 
Ldinbuigh  are  tin?  gatherings  of  many 
3-ear-'.  He  was  a  gi'oat  admirer  of  Cristall, 
and  jios-es-cd  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  drawings  and  sketches  b}^  this 
artist,  which  were  also  sent  to  Edinbui-gli. 

'I’his  noble  beqiie.st  f-ntitles  him  to  Ik* 
lield  in  afrection.'ite  remembrance  1)3'  the 
Art-lovers  of  the  North.  Such  was  the 
r-steem  in  which  he  wa.s  held  in  the  >\rt- 
circles  of  Londf)!!,  that  a  ]i\iblic  gift  as 
magnificent  as  even  that  could  scarcely  have 
enh;m<  ed  the  kindlv  feeling  with  which  he 
was  regjirded.  He  was  educated  at  the 
t 'hartf-rhon.se,  as  a  prflimin.aiy  jaeji.ai-ation 
for  f-nt<-ring  the  Church,  but  his  views  weie 
ch.'inged  earh-  in  life,  when  hf;  bf-came  con- 
nect'  d  with  the  eminent  j)ublishing  house 
of  which  he  was  thf;  right  hand.  Ho  was 
for  m,'in3-  3ears  a  great  sufferer,  but  despite 
the  d'-pn  ision  and  exhaustion  resulting 
frf)m  his  affliction,  he  re.solutel3-  peiToimed 
his  dn'i'  .  and  never  lost  the  svmj)ath3- 
which  he  had  alwa3  s  f<-lt  not  onl3'  with  the 
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progress  of  Art,  but  with  the  advancement  j 
of  indiUdual  artists,  many  of  whom  have 
been  indebted  to  him  for  well-timed  help  j 
before  reputation  made  easy  their  paths  in  j 
professional  life.  i 


SIR  JOSEPH  PAXTON. 

“The  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.”  What 
cause  for  earnest  sorrow  is  contained  in  that 
announcement !  No  man  of  the  present 
centuiy  has  contributed  so  largeU  to  our 
enjo5'ment — not  to  ours  only,  but  to  that 
of  all  those  who  have  visited  oru’  shores — 
as  “the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.”  Dp- 
springing  from  the  people,  the  love  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strength¬ 
ened  with  his  strength :  his  quick  and 
sagacious  brain  wa.s  warmed  by  as  true 
and  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  an 
Englishman’s  bosom,  and  the  sunshine  of 
his  nature  refreshed  all  upon  whom  it 
shone.  His  voice  was  as  kind,  his  smile  as 
bland,  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  peer.  Gentle 
and  genial,  he  was  also  firm  and  unflinch¬ 
ing,  and  if  he  could  have  been  called 
“  sturd}' ”  in  an5-thing,  it  was  in  his 
independence. 

AVe  might  have  wondered  that  a  man 
lifted  so  .suddeidy  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
into  the  full  blaze  of  popularit3',  by  his 
master  stroke  of  genius  in  1851,  should  have 
continued  natural  and  unaffected,  and  as 
much  at  his  ease  in  the  stately  pageant  that 
opened  the  “  Exhibition”  as  if  born  to  the 
highest  station  in  the  land.  But,  fostered 
and  friended  as  he  had  been  from  his  boA'- 
hood  by  the  late  courtR'  and  kindly  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  he  could  hardl5'  receive  more 
ti'uL'  elevating  honours  than  had  been 
lavished  upon  Inm  at  Chatsworth ;  his 
education,  so  to  sa^-,  had  been  that  of  “  a 
court,”  and  elevated  without  impairing  the 
charming  .simplicit3'  of  his  nature. 

AA’’e  were  “going  to  press”  when  the 
death-toll  of  this  national  loss  smote  upon 
our  heart,  and  we  have  no  time  to  render 
fitting  homage  to  the  memoiy  of  a  people’s 
friend ;  we  can  but  briefl3'  record  our 
sorrow.  He  looked  his  last — this  great, 
good  man — towards  the  palace  that,  having 
its  origin  at  Chatsworth,  took  the  whole 
world  by  surprise  in  H3'de  Park,  and  was 
reconstructed  under  his  fostering  care  amid 
the  gentlest  of  the  Surre5'  hills — a  source  of 
perpetual  cnjo5ment. 

To  die,  to  “  pass  awa5'  ”  at  sixt5'-two,  was 
to  die  3'oung;  5'et  his  life  was  so  full  of 
works,  that  eveiy  hour  of  his  existence  seems 
to  have  done  a  da3'’s  duty!  During  the 
Crimean  war  he  organised  a  “  na-v-v^'”  corps, 
which  did  excellent  road-making  seiwice 
in  the  Cnmea.  lie  was  a  hard-working 
director  of  the  Alidland  Poiilway,  and  never 
refused  tlie  influence  of  his  name  and  sup¬ 
port  to  whatever  was  wortliy  of  assistance. 
He  was  gi-eat^'  successful  as  an  architect ; 
whatever  he  undertook,  ho  throw  the  whole 
power  of  his  strong  3-ct  flexible  mind  into, 
— and  did  well.  But  his  real  title  to  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  is  as  the  greatest 
Gai’-dex  Architect  that  England  has  ever 
])roduced ;  the  whole  world  has  been  able 
to  estimate  the  adinira])le  manner  in  which 
ho  mingled  and  dignified  all  that  was  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  and  Art  into  an  harmonious 
result  at  the  Cuystai,  Palace — that  is  the 
great  monument  to  his  memor3',  but  not 
the  oidy  one  with  which  grateful  England 
will  glorify  his  name. 

Sir  .lo.seph  Paxton  had  ho.sts  of  friends 
who  will  gi'ievo  for  his  loss  ;  but  there  are 
hundn^ls  of  thousands  who  never  saw  him 
who  will  honour  his  mcmoiy. 


SELECTED  PICTDEES. 

FEOII  THE  COLLECTION  OF  JAMES  FALLOWS, 
ESQ.,  SIJNNYBANK,  MANCHESTER. 

LABOUR. 

John  Linnell,  Painter.  J.  Cousen,  Engraver. 
AVere  we  desirous  of  showing  to  a 
foreigner,  ignorant  of  both,  what  is  the 
character  of  English  rural  scenei^-,  and 
what  is  that  of  our  school  of  landscape 
painters,  we  should  introduce  him  to  the 
pictures  of  John  Linnell  as  best  exhibiting 
the  pecuhar  features  of  the  one,  while  ma¬ 
nifesting  the  highest  qualities  of  the  other. 
If  Tm-ner  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the 
idealists,  Linnell  may  be  accepted  as  the 
head  of  the  naturahsts ;  and  3'et,  strange 
to  say,  there  are  people  so  devoid  of  per¬ 
ception  that  theA'  cannot  estimate  at  their 
proper  value  either  of  these  two  great 
artists.  The  former  had  laid  aside  his  pencil 
for  ever,  and  was  gone  to  his  rest,  almost 
before  the  public  had  learned  to  appreciate 
him  at  his  true  worth ;  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  comparative^',  that  the 
works  of  the  latter  came  to  be  understood 
and  eagerly  sought  after :  now  they  com¬ 
mand  an5'  price  he  chooses  to  ask  for  them, 
and  must  always  hold  the  foremost  rank  in 
the  productions  of  our  native  school. 

Linnell’s  style  is  as  original  in  its  way 
as  that  of  Turner ;  there  is  no  artist,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  with  whom  he  can  be 
compared,  not  one  to  whom  we  can  point 
as  his  model;  he  is,  as  it  were,  his  own 
master ;  he  looks  at  nature  with  his  own 
e3’es,  not  with  those  of  another,  and  repre¬ 
sents  her  after  his  own  fashion — one  as 
true  as  it  is  beautiful.  Simple  as  his  sub¬ 
jects  almost  invariably  are,  he  renders  them 
grand  b3'  the  boldness  of  his  treatment,  the 
A’igoui’  of  his  execution,  and  the  richness 
of  his  colouring ;  in  this  latter  quality  his 
pictures  are  absolutely  unrivalled,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  an  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  oppression  steals  over 
the  spectator  who  stands  before  one  of  his 
sultry-looking  canvases  in  the  crowded 
apartments  of  the  Eoyal  Academy — such, 
for  example,  as  the  picture  here  engraved. 

The  composition  is  simple  enough,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  seems  to  be  an  extensive  un¬ 
dulated  field,  showing  in  its  present  state 
little  else  than  stubble,  for  the  husbandmen 
have  almost  cleared  it  to  the  foreground, 
and  the  gleaners  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
and  gather  up  the  scattered  ears  of  com, 
that  nothing  be  lost.  The  arrangement  of 
the  figures  and  objects  in  front  is  ver5'  easy 
and  life-like,  indicating  that  the  artist  has 
CI0S0I3'  studied  harvest  operations. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  corn-field  is  a 
belt  of  trees,  those  in  the  centre  of  large 
growth ;  be3'ond  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
country,  other  corn-fields  interspersed  with 
woods  stretch  far  away  right  and  left,  gra¬ 
dually  losing  all  distinguishing  forms  and 
character  in  the  deep  blue,  or  rather  purple, 
tints  of  the  distant  horizon.  The  sky  is 
treated  in  a  manner  which  those  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  this  artist  know  to  be  a 
favom’ito  method  with  him :  large  masses 
of  fleecy  clouds,  some  of  them  apparently 
charged  with  rain-showers,  roll  majesti- 
call5’  onwards  as  the  soft  autumn  winds 
move  them ;  the  largest  mass  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  against  a  background  of  blue 
graduated  in  tone.  This  portion  constitutes 
a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  pictiue,  and  it 
is  managed  with  great  power  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  yet  tenderness  of  feeling,  with  respect 
to  the  delicate  tintings  which  nature  gives 
to  her  cloud-land. 
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AET-RAMBLES  IN  BELGIU:\r. 

Chapter  I. 

Opposite  out  own  coasts,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  short  sea-passage,  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  possesses  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
lovers  of  Art  and  history  superior  to  any  other- 
near  neighbour.  The  early  history  of  England  is 
much  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  to  the  Englishman,  whose  love  of  liberty  is 
at  once  honest  and  profound,  the  actions  of  the 
brave  men  who  so  perseveringly  fought  against 
spiritual  and  regal  tyranny  when  the  hope  of 
victory  was  indeed  a  forlorn  one,  must  ever  be 
dear.  In  the  marshes  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
liberty  made  her  last  grand  stand,  emerging 
victorious,  and  giving  to  surrounding  nations 
much  of  her  benign  influence.  The  first  great 
blow  at  feudalism  was  struck  by  the  brave 
Flemish  burghers;  and  the  basis  upon  which 
modern  commerce  rests  had  its  foundations  laid 
by  them  also. 

The  wealthy  burghers  of  the  Hans  Towns 
were  not  mere  tradesmen ;  they  loved  Art  and 
literature,  and  patronised  both  in  a  most  catholic 
spirit.  The  taste  permeated  all  ranks  ;  thus  the 
trade-guilds,  or  fraternities  of  workmen,  insti¬ 
tuted  their  “  Chambers  of  Rhetoric,”  and  con¬ 
cocted  dramatic  moralisations,  often  thought 
worthy  to  amuse  kings  and  nobles,  when  jot/ense 
entrees  gave  these  honest  workers  a  chance  of 
testifying  their  loyalty  and  respect. 

Nowhere  can  a  greater  or  more  sudden  change 
be  felt  than  in  the  short  passage  between  London 
and  Antwerp.  The  greater,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  part  of  the  voyage,  takes  place  in  the 
night,  when  the  steamboat  becomes  a  floating 
hotel.  The  morning  is  passed  in  the  windings 
of  the  Scheldt ;  mid-day  lands  us  at  Antwerp, 
amid  scenes  that  recall  the  memories  of  three 
hundred  years.  The  past  mingles  with  the 
present  so  quaintly  and  so  charmingly,  that  the 
student  of  Art  and  history  may  be  envied  his 
fii’.-it  visit  to  Antwerp. 

As  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  is  entered,  the 
town  of  Flushing  gives  token  of  a  contrast  to 
our  own  shores.  The  river  is  like  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  the  town  a  walled  and  embattled  gather¬ 
ing  of  quaint  old  houses  in  a  lonely  plain  of 
sand,  a  solitary  homo  for  an  amphibious  race 
of  hardy  fishermen.  Terneuse,  a  small  village, 
with  a  finely  painted  chiurch,  a  high-jiitched 
roof  and  spire,  and  an  abundance  of  weathercocks, 
is  the  next  place  passed  ;  then  comes  Warden, 
of  which  we  give  the  characteristic  features  in 
our  small  sketch.  Houle  soon  succeeds  it,  a 
droll.  Dutch-looking  little  place,  with  very  few 
houses,  and  its  chui'ch  (a  little  cathedral,  as  all 
the  Belgic  churches  appear  to  be),  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  steeple  and  spire,  transepts,  and  -west  porch. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  come  in  sight 
of  Fort  Lillo,  which,  with  its  opposite  brother, 
protects  this  part  of  the  stream,  and  guards  the 
approach  to  Antwer2').  Nothing  can  afford  a 
greater  contrast  than  this  river  and  the  Thames  ; 
the  one  crowded  with  vessels,  the  other  dull 
and  lonely,  yet  fortified  so  strongly,  while  our 
own  river,  crowded  with  shipping,  and  lined 
with  buildings,  has  a  comparatively  uniirotected 
look.  The  Scheldt  is  a  difficult  river  to  navi¬ 
gate,  but  it  once  received  vessels  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  its  windings  are  most  tortuous, 
and  it  is  a  very  sudden  curve  that  brings 
Antwerp  in  sight,  its  group  of  spires  and  towers 
cutting  against  the  sky  in  picturesque  relief, 
and  holding  out  fair  promise  of  a  pleasant 
sojourn  to  the  traveller. 

The  Tlacc  Verte,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral,  is  the  focus  of  life  and  gaiety.  The 
tree-shadowed  old  square  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  idler,  and  will  have  strong  attraction  to 
the  stranger,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  localities  in  the  old  city.  The  entire 
length  of  the  cathedral  forms  one  of  its  bounda¬ 
ries  ;  the  quaint  roof  and  spires  of  this  building- 
are  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage.  In  the 
centre  of  the  place  stands  Geefs’s  noble  colossal 
statue  of  Rubens,  and  the  Englishman  may  feel, 
in  looking  upon  it,  that  he  is  in  a  country  where 
men,  mentally  great,  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  elevation  of  the  higher  emotions  of  fife,  arc 
honoured  and  recognised.  Rubens  is  “  the 


bright  particular  star  ”  of  Antwerp ;  its  in¬ 
habitants  never  tire  of  honouring  his  memory  ; 
his  residence  is  still  shown,  his  favourite  chair 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum,  every  trifle  in  the 
town  connected  with  him  is  held  sacred.  The 
people,  are,  however,  equally  attached  to  the 
r('nown  of  other  names  that  have  made  their 
city  famous.  Quintin  Matsys  and  his  history 
is  familiar  to  ever)^  one ;  so  is  that  of  Vandyke. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  while  many  great 
statesmen  and  warriors  are  forgotten,  the  artists 
of  Belgium  are  familiarljr  and  affectionately 
remembered  by  their  modern  countrymen. 


The  frightful  devastations  produced  by  civil 
and  religious  wars  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  have  robbed  the  churches  of 
the  vast  accumulation  of  early  Art-treasm-cs 
they  possessed  up  to  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  The  cruelty  and  intolerance  of  the 
court  of  Spain  is  without  a  parallel  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  and  after  many  years  of  sufferance 
was  at  last  met  by  an  ebullition  that  spared  no 
relic  of  its  dominance.  We  must,  therefore,  not 
look  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp  for  antiquities, 
such  mediaival  rcRcs  as  ecclesiologists  of  the 
present  day  delight  to  descant  upon,  nor  for 


pictm-es  that  were  painted  by  real  “  Pre-Raffael- 
lites.”  We  must  be  content  to  miss  those  that 
preceded  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly 
when  we  find  such  glorious  works  of  that  pci-iod 
as  reward  the  seeker  in  everj^  corner  of  the  old 
city.  Nowhere  can  Rubens  be  seen  to  such 
adv  antage ;  in  fact,  he  can  fully  be  comiire- 
hended  only  in  the  city  of  his  residence  ;  works 
ilisplaying  all  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  cha¬ 
racter  throughout  his  long,  industrious,  and 
honourable  life,  are  here.  The  “  prince  of 
artists  ”  is  still  a  ruler  in  Antwerp,  and  it  would 


be  difficult  to  find  another  city  where  an  aitist 
is  so  entirely  honom-ed. 

It  is  not  requisite,  nor  do  we  propose  to 
descant  upon  his  works  here,  or  nan  ate  their 
number  and  titles ;  that  has  been  long  since 
done  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere.  In  taking  a 
rapid  survey  of  Belgium  and  its  Art-woiks, 
we  may  merely  point  out  noticeable  pictures, 
elucidating  them  by  sketches  from,  or  lather 
dissections  of,  each  picture.  Architecture  must 
come  in  for  the  duo  share  of  notice  demanded 
by  that  important  art,  particularly  as  regaids 
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the  quaint  peculiarities  that  catch  the  eye 
of  a  stranger.  All  this,  and  other  features  of 
ordinary  life  in  Belgium,  must  be  embodied  in 
our  passing  glance. 

The  war  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
churchmen,  the  Papists  and  the  Reformers,  was 
fought  as  desperately  here  as  anywhere,  with 
the  alternations  that  “  the  chances  of  war  ” 
bring.  Now  the  religion  of  Romo  seems  firmly 
fixed,  and  nowhere  are  the  stately  services  of 
that  faith  more  strikingly  conducted  than  in 
Belgium.  In  Rome  they  partake  too  much  of 
the  festive,  or  theatric,  in  their  style,  and  are 


wanting  in  the  grandeur  and  dignity  that  give 
them  so  impressive  a  character  here.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  and  fittings  of  the  churches  arc  more  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  pomp  of  religion  ; 
“the  glory  of  regality”  seems  to  invest  the 
national  faith ;  and  the  gorgeous  processions 
on  great  festivals,  to  which  all  knees  bow,  show 
the  deep-seated  reverence  of  the  people. 

The  stranger  will  notice  at  many  street- 
corners  pleasing  little  groups  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  before  whom  lamps  are  occasionally 
lighted.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  many  possess  much  native  grace.  Wc 


give  two  specimens  of  those  canopied  figures  ;  in 
one  instance  (p.  2 1 0)  the  simplicity  of  nature  alone 
has  been  aimed  at ;  there  is  a  motive,  however, 
in  the  action  of  the  infant  Sa-viour  unusual  in 
works  of  its  class ;  He  starts  forth  from  the 
embrace  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  holding  forth  the 
cross  of  redemption  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  welcomes  the  humblest  aspirant  of  the 
faith.  More  of  quaint,  mediceval  feeling  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  our  second  specimen  (p.  212).  Here  the 
Virgin  is  crowned  and  enthroned  as  Queen  ;  her 
canopy  is  surmounted  by  a  flag ;  a  circle  of 
stars  adds  lustre  to  her  crown ;  she  bears  a 


sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  is  really  “  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,”  as  with  the  Roman  faith, 
rather  than  the  simple  “Mother  of  Jesus,”  as 
the  Protestants  consider  her.  The  Saviour  hero 
is  a  passive  figure,  playing  a  very  secondary 
part,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  That  she  is  “the  woman”  of  the  Aj-io- 
calypse  is  tj-pified  by  the  serpent  beneath  her 
feet ;  her  divine  triumph  is  shown  by  the 
cherubim  about  her. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  Vii-gin  is  thus  sho-wn 
triumphant.  Her  woes  are  often  made  the 
visible  stimulus  for  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 
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“  Notre  Dame  de  Sept  Douleurs,”  is  occasionally 
seen  -^-itli  seven  poniards  in  her  breast,  tj-pical 
of  her  spiritual  vounds  ;  occasionally  with  one 
onlv,  as  in  the  en^ravins;  (p.  ‘2r2)  of  a  statuette 
in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  attached  to  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  nave. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  great  devotion  of 


r.iiiu :  CHURCH  or  s.  carlo  borromeo. 


the  lower  classes  to  all  church  ceremonials.  The 
jjoor  repose  on  the  faith  and  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
world,  to  compensate  the  misery  to  them  of  the 
j)rc.sent  one ;  hence  the  high  altars  of  the 
churches  arc  never  without  devout  plebeian 
worshippers ;  and  their  quaint  costumes  and 
simple  devotion  have  abundant  elements  of  the 
l>icturcsque.  The  flat  lands  of  Belgium  and 


Holland  necc;  ^it^lto  a  peculiar  hcad-drcs.s  for  its 
jieasantry.  'J'he  strong  winds  that  blow  across 
ihesc  plains  from  the  North  Sea,  would  make 
any  “broad-brimmed  ”  he-ad-covf-ring  prirfectly 
unmanageable ;  so  a  strange  bonnet  has  been 
invented,  that  is  perch'd  at  an  angle  above  tin; 

I  crown,  with  the  narrowest  brim  possible,  acting 

li^ _ ;  -2.:... . 


as  “  a  sun-shade”  for  the  eyes.  The  girls  manage 
to  make  up  for  the  meagreness  of  the  bonnet  by 
the  amplitude  of  the  cap,  and  indulge  in  lappets 
of  lace,  as  costly  as  thej'  can  atford.  In  tine 
weather  the  bonnet  is  dispensed  with,  and  then 
the  cap  shines  forth  in  all  its  glory.  The  ladies  of 
the  middle  class  wear  dark  veils,  like  the  Spanish 


are  ])lcasing  groups  of  cherubims  and  angels 
bearing  floral  gifts,  that  form  the,  decorations 
of  a  confessional.  Thougli  not  ab.solutely  de- 
ta':hed  from  the  surface  over  which  they  seem 
fluttering,  they  arc  in  such  bold  relief,  being  so 
niu'-h  “  undercut,”  that  the  finger  may  he  pas.scd 
behind  many  parts  of  them.  The  wood-carvers 


mantilla ;  this  custom  may  bo  traced  to  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  and  the  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Typical  figures  of  Faith,  more  or  less  graceful, 
abound  in  the  churches.  In  that  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo — the  sumptuous  fane  of  the  Jesuits — is 
a  very  elegant  figure,  borne  on  clouds,  supporting 


of  the  Low  Countries  have  always  been  celebrated 
for  their  talent,  and  their  descendants  in  Bel¬ 
gium  still  worthily  uphold  their  fame,  as  the 
modem  works  in  Antwerp  Cathedral  abundantly 
prove. 

The  treasures  possessed  by  the  churches  in  the 
paintings  which  still  adorn  their  walls,  and 


the  cross,  and  elevating  the’eup  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  Church,  under  less  triumphant  influences, 
is  seen  in  our  second  example. 

No  one  can  examine  the  Belgic  churches 
without  being  forcibly  struck  by  the  abundance 
and  superiority  of  the  wood-carving  with  which 
they  are  enriched.  With  the  utmost  elabora¬ 
tion  of  hand-labour  is  combined  a  high  artistic 


feeling,  and  a  painter-like  freedom  of  execution 
that  gives  these  works  a  very  high  character.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  there  be  fitness  in 
converting  a  pulpit  into  a  group  of  figures  and 
accessories  embodying  a  scriptural  story ;  but 
the  objection  does  not  hold  with  the  elegant 
adjuncts  which  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  Eome 
demands.  In  the  Church  of  the  Augustines 
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attract  ^’isitor3  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are 
enormous.  Those  that  chiefly  attract  attention 
are  the  works  of  Otho  Venius  (the  master  of 
Eubens),  Rubens,  and  Vandyke.  Otho  Venius, 
or  Van  Venne  (he  Latinised  his  name  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  fashion  among  the  educated  in 
his  era),  is  sometimes  termed  “the  Flemish 


Raphael.”  His  works  show  much  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  the  great  Italian,  and  arc  in 
this  way  far  superior  to  those  of  his  renowned 
pupil ;  hut  they  are  often  cold  and  formal,  and 
evidence  little  appreciation  of  the  graces  of  colour. 
Venius  w'as  a  most  diligent  painter  and  designer, 
imbued  with  strong  religious  mysticism,  which 


shows  most  in  the  series  of  emblematical  en- 
gra\’ings  he  published,  typifying  the  world  and 
the  spirit.  Religious  emblems  were  a  book- 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  talented  men,  clerical 
and  lay,  racked  their  brains  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  working  of  the  mind  take  a  bodily 


tion  would  alone  ensure.  The  head  of  St.  Simon 
in  ‘  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,’  is  magni¬ 
ficent  for  its  dignity  and  elevation.  Vandyke’s 
‘Ecstacy  of  St.  Augustine,’  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  this.  The  aged  saint  supported  by 
youthful  angels  of  extreme  beauty,  is  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  saintly  humanity.  There  is  here  much 


form.  How  different  from  the  simple  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Rubens  ;  his  greatest  picture,  “  the 
IncreduRty  of  St.  Thomas,”  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  unpretentious  power  of  its  reality. 
Here  all  is  dignity  and  repose.  The  simple 
action  of  the  Saviour  is  excellently  rendered, 


grace  in  the  forms,  and  brilliancy  in  the  colour 
of  the  entire  composition,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  painter’s  best  works.  The  beauty  of  his 
angels  and  younger  male  figures  is  again  well 
shown  in  his  picture  of  the  dead  Christ  in  the 
lap  of  his  mother,  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 
A  more  beautiful  group  than  the  two  angels  and 


St.  John  cannot  be  studied  for  pathos  and  depth 
of  feeling.  Nor  is  the  Virgin,  with  her  arms 
extended  transversely,  a  less  speaking  figure. 
She  seems  truly  accahUc  de  douleur,  raising  her 
imploring  eyes  toward  heaven,  as  if  to  seek 
rene’wed  strength  there.  The  action  of  the  two 
angels  is  full  of  sentiment  and  dignity — the  one 
gazing  on  the  wounded  hand,  to  which  St.  J ohn 
directs  his  attention  with ’a  gesture  of  affection 
and  pitying  sympathy,  while  the  other,  unable 


to  endure  the  mournful  sight,  veils  liis  face  in 
his  black  drapery.  In  the  large  Crucifixion  by 
Vandyke  (which  he  gave  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Jacobins  in  return  for  the  care  they  took  of  his 
father  during  his  last  illness),  there  is  a  striking 
group  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  angel  is  one 
of  his  most  graeeful  figures.  The  action  of 
St.  Dominic,  with  his  open  arms  and  tenderly 
sympathising  face,  and  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  wdth  her  closed  eyes  and  delicate  ex¬ 


pression  of  purity,  combines  the  qualities  of 
dignity,  grace,  and  tenderness,  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  they  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
this  great  master. 

It  was  this  power  of  introducing  saintly 
legend  into  scriptural  history  that  gave  the 
earlier  artists  so  much  scope  for  variety  in  their 
compositions,  and  of  which  the  modems,  for 
\'arious  reasons,  cannot  avail  themselves.  VTicn 


pictures  were  ordered  for  churches,  it  became  a 
necessary  duty  for  the  artist  thus  patronised  to 
introduce  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated;  no  feeling  of  anachronisms  com¬ 
mitted  was  ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
arrangement  of  the  subject.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  in  the  portion  of  the  picture  here  given. 
The  boldest  of  modern  painters  would  hardly 
dare  to  introduce  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  saints 
who  are  popularly  known  to  have  lived  many 


the  progress  of  conviction  is  admirably  traced  in 
the  other  figures.  You  feel  that  the  incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas  is  not  quite  removed,  although 
he  scrutinises  with  an  earnest  intent,  and  awe¬ 
struck  gaze,  the  wound  in  the  hand  which  is 
extended  towards  him ;  but  the  features,  and 


more  especially  the  hand,  of  the  younger  discqde 
say  as  powerfully  as  words  could  do,  that  he 
recognises  his  risen  Lord.  It  is  this  simple 
majesty  and  power  of  expression  that  gives  a 
higher  character  to  the  works  of  Rubens  than 
their  brilliant  colouring  or  masterly  manipula- 


2i; 
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hundred  years  after  that  event,  and  make  them 
take  the  place  of  those  (St.  John  and  the  Mag¬ 
dalen)  who  are  known  to  have  been  there.  This 
license  gave  variety  to  a  hackneyed  subject,  but 
it  ultimately  led  to  evil  effects.  Artists  were 
not  satisfied  with  saintly  legend,  but  emulated 


such  fiu’niture  pictures  as  the  Church  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  which  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  re¬ 


ligious  Art.  We  see  the  worst  examples  of  this 
want  of  pure  religious  feeling  in  the  French 
school  of  the  period  of  Louis  Quinze ;  but  this 


bad  pre-eminence  was  partially  shared  by  the  I  under  the  guidance  of  Bernini,  whose  fluttering 
schools  of  Italy;  it  even  pervaded  sculpture  \  draperies,  emulating  pictorial  art,  deprived 


(■las.sic  mythology,  and  revelled  in  gi-oups  of 
angels  and  genii  more  fitted  for  Koman  baths 
(where  they  originated')  than  Christian  churches. 
Some  of  this  false  feeling  displays  itself  in  the 
group :  the  winged  Cupid — for  ho  is  scarcely 
an  angel — seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  has  a 
rc'vcrsed  torch  beside  him,  the  classic  emblem 


sculpture  of  its  innate  dignity,  and  left  in  place  j  power.  The  gi’catest  of  all  Christian  temples 
thereof  but  a  miserable  e.xhibition  of  spasmodic  |  is  disfigured  by  monstrosities  of  this  kind ;  we 


TUK  MAr>ON:<.\  I  CM 

of  Death :  the  lamp  and  skull  riirry  out  fho 
same  idea.  When  Art  submits  to  the  adoption 
of  sueh  iKdfy  adjunels,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  innate 
weakn<  : ;  the  faseination  of  such  liberty  is 
great,  and  soon  re.solvc8  itself  into  licfn.se  ;  and 
when  weakness  jind  license  combine,  wo  get 


cannot  wonder,  then,  that  French  sculptors  and 
Ijaintcrs  should  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 


fascination  of  following  in  the  fashion  patronised 
at  the  chief  sanctuary  of  their  faith. 


PICTURE  SALES. 

The  valuable  collection  of  water-coloiir  draw¬ 
ings,  and  a  few  oil  paintings,  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Eobinson,  of  Liverpool,  and  others, 
were  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Co.  on  the 
22nd  of  April.  The  most  important  examples 
of  the  former  were ‘  Sunset  on  the  Thames,’ 

B.  Foster,  115  gs.  (Grindley) ;  ‘  Bird’s  Nest  and 
Apple  Blossom,’  W.  Hunt,  135  gs.  (Grindley) ; 
‘Cottage  at  Hambledon,’  B.  Foster,  125  gs. 
(Grindley) ;  ‘Malvolio  ’  and  a  scene  from  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  a  pair  by  J.  Gilbert,  160  gs. 
(E.  White) ;  ‘  Lucrezia  Borgia,’  A.  Elmore, 

E. A.,  166  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘Highland  Sports,’ 

F.  Tayler,  205  gs.  (B.  White) ;  ‘  Carisbrook,’ 
J.  Varley,  100  gs.  (Eobinson) ;  ‘  Port  Madoc,’ 
H.  B.  Willis,  185  gs.  (Westbrook) ;  ‘The  Silver 
Trumpeters,’  J.  GUbert,  120  gs.  (Vokins)  ; 
‘Tintagel  Castle,’  about  six  inches  by  nine, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.A.,  155  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 

‘  Landscape,’  with  cattle,  about  nine  inches  by 
thirteen,  B.  Foster,  185  gs.  (Williams);  ‘Death 
of  a  fine  old  English  Gentleman,’  J.  Gilbert, 
240  gs.  (Morley) ;  ‘  Coast  Scene,’  with  numerous 
figures,  from  the  Allnut  Collection,  D.  Cox,  132 
gs.  (Williams).  Thirty-five  exquisite  drawings, 
mostly  of  a  small  size,  “  the  property  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  country,”  by  the  same  great  artist, 
were  sold  for  940  gs.  to  various  bidders.  The 
principal  oil  pictures  included : — ‘  W ell  at  Bettws- 
y-Coed,’  D.  Cox,  190  gs.  (Holmes);  ‘On  the 
Scheldt,’  W.  Muller,  200  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The 
Drowned  Fisherman,’  Israels,  a  small  replica,  of 
the  large  picture  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  150  gs.  (Lucas)  ;  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur,’ 
J.  Archer,  E.S.A.,  160  gs.  (Willie) ;  ‘  Measuring 
Heights,'  a  scene  from  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’ 
W.  P.  Frith,  E.A.,  240  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The 
Almoner,’  J.  Faed,  215  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Felice 
Ballerin  reading  Tasso’  a  small  replica  of  the 
larger  picture  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal  for 
1863,  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  245  gs.  (Westbrook) ; 

‘  Faults  on  both  Sides,’  a  small  canvas,  T.  Faed, 
E.A.,  550  gs.  (Vokins).  The  day’s  sale  reached 
the  sum  of  £7,925. 

The  sketches,  drawings,  and  a  few  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  the  works  of  John  Leech,  were  sold  on  the 
25th  of  April  and  two  following  days,  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  realising  the  large  sum  of  £6,500. 
The  majority  of  the  sketches  was  little  more 
than  first  ideas  of  the  pictures  which  for  so  long 
a  time  have  delighted  the  readers  of  Punch,  each 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  yet  they  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  three  and  four  guineas  \ip 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  so  eagerlj^  were  they  sought 
after.  The  “  Briggs  ”  series  of  drawings  ranged 
from  49  guineas  to  110  guineas  each;  in  fact, 
there  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  a  few 
scratches  of  the  pencil  of  this  universally  popidar 
and  lamented  artist  that  was  not  valued  at  many 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold.  And  we  are 
delighted  to  know  it,  for  his  own  memory’s  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

The  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  formed 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Whittaker,  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  &  Co. 
on  May  6th.  Among  the  drawings  we  noticed 
especially,  ‘  Chartres  Cathedral — South  Porch,’ 

S.  Prout,  100  gs.  (Agnew);  and  ‘The  Pet 
Lamb,’  F.  W.  'Topham,  90  gs.  (Agnew).  The 
principal  oil  paintings  were: — ‘Ferreting  for 
Eabbits,’  E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  125  gs.  (Hop- 
wood)  ;  ‘  Checkmate  ’  and  ‘  Mated,’  the  well- 
known  engraved  pictures  by  F.  Stone,  A.E.A., 
280  gs.  (Wilkinson)  ;  ‘  Landscape  and  Cattle,’ 

T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A.,  and  one  of  his  very  finest 
works,  452  gs.  (Colnaghi)  ;  ‘The  Launch,’  G. 
Smith,  100  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘View  in  Surrey,’ 
F.  E.  Lee,  E.A.,  200  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Loch 
Katrine,’  'T.  Creswick,  E.A.,  small,  165  gs. 
(Whitehead)  ;  ‘  Departure  of  the  Brittany  Con¬ 
scripts,’  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  one  of  this  artist’s 
most  important  pictures,  700  gs.  (Agnew)  ; 
‘  Alice  Lee,  Sir  H.  Lee,  Albert  Lee,  and  the 
King,’  a  scene  from  Woodstock,  John  Faed, 
500  gs.  (Eippe) ;  ‘  Castle  of  Ischia,’  C.  Stanfield, 
E.A.,  1,270  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Dead  Shepherd,’ 
E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  a  large  gallery  picture, 
500  gs.  (Agnew).  The  three  following  paint¬ 
ings  were  the  property  of  another  gentleman. 
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who  obtained  them  direct  from  the  respective 
artists  : — ‘  Cottage  in  Wales,’  with  two  children 
in  the  foreground,  D.  Cox,  140  gs.  (Ames) ; 

‘  Landscape,’  with  a  Cottage,  pine  trees,  and 
two  children,  W.  Muller,  395  gs.  (Hutchinson) ; 

‘  The  Mill-Stream,’  the  engraved  picture  by  J. 
Constable,  E.A.,  660  gs.  (Agnew).  A  painting 
by  the  Baron  Leys  was  sold  immediately  after 
the  above ;  it  was  announced  as  “  received  from 
the  Continent’,’  and  bore  the  title  of  ‘  The  Ee- 
establishment  of  Public  Worship  in  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Antwerp,  in  1566.’  It  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Barker,  for  the  sum  of 
235  gs. 

On  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  rooms, 
Messrs.  Christie  sold  the  paintings  and  drawings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Julius  Sichel,  of  Timperley, 
Cheshire.  The  chief  examples  of  the  former 
were  :  —  ‘  Where  the  Bee  sucks,’  a  beautiful 
composition  of  flowers  by  IMiss  A.  J.  Mutrie, 
118  gs.  (Ames);  ‘  Vallee  de  la  Cluse,  near 
Boulogne,’  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  150  gs.  (Hayllar) ; 

‘  The  Park,’  landscape  by  T.  Creswick,  E.A., 
the  deer  by  E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  350  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  Gleaners  Eeturning,’  J.  Linnell,  small,  140  gs. 
(Cox);  ‘  Abbeville,’ D.  Eoberts,  E.A.,  210  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,’  J.  Linnell, 
210  gs.  (Earl);  ‘Dutch  Eiver  Scene,’  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  E.A.,  305  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  A  Girl  feeding 
a  Lamb,’  the  figure  by  J.  Phillip,  E.A.,  the 
lamb  by  E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  350  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  Sterne  and  the  Grisette,’  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A., 
very  small,  100  gs.  (Earl).  The  water-colour 
drawings  included  :  —  ‘  Breton  Courtship,’  F. 
Goodall,  E.A.,  147  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘A  Sldp  in 
Distress,’  E.  Duncan,  140  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Screen 
in  the  Church  of  Dixmude,  Belgium,’  L.  Haghe, 
100  gs.  (Neumann) ;  ‘  Oft'  the  Mimibles  Light¬ 
house,’  E.  Duncan,  140  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘The 
Flower-Girl,’  the  celebrated  drawing  by  W. 
Hunt,  350  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Italian  Peasant 

AVoman  and  Child,’  seated  near  a  lake,  L. 
Gallait,  176  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Don  Quixote  dis¬ 
coursing  on  Arms  and  Letters,’  J.  Gilbert,  260 
gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  In  the  Meadows,  near  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,’  Birket  Foster,  small,  250  gs. 
(Agnew).  The  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sales 
amounted  to  £3,820. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Sons  sold  at  their  rooms 
in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  May,  the 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,  with  a  few  oil  paintings,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  of  Sandfield  Lodge. 
Among  the  most  prominent  examples  of  the 
former  class  of  works  were  : — ‘  On  the  Eoad — a 
Family  Party,’  ‘  Setters,  Eeindeer,  and  Bird,’ 
and  ‘  A  Girl  driving  a  Flock  of  Sheep,’  all  by 

F.  Tayler,  250  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  The  Temple  of 
the  AVinds,’  and  ‘  Fort  Eouge,  after  a  Storm,’ 

C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  180  gs.  (Flatou)  ;  ‘The 
Bai-on’s  Hall,’  G.  Cattermole,  100  gs.  (Vokins) ; 
‘  Sheep  and  Cows,’  and  ‘  Cattle  in  a  Landscape,’ 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A.,  120  gs.  (Earl)  ;  ‘Apples 
and  Grapes,’  W.  Hunt,  110  gs.  (Earl);  ‘An 
Abbey,’  and  its  companion,  ‘A  Market-place,’ 

S.  Prout,  160  gs.  (AA^hite) ;  ‘  Palace  on  the 
Banks  of  a  Eiver,’  and  ‘Fort  Eouge,’  1).  Cox, 
100  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘Sheep  in  Snow,’  and  ‘  Cows 
in  the  Meadows  near  Canterbury,’  175  gs.  (Earl) ; 
‘  Cromwell  discovering  the  Escape  of  Charles  I.,’ 

G.  Cattermole,  117  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘Macbeth 
and  the  AVitches,’  and  ‘  The  Convent  Porch,’ 
also  by  G.  Cattermole,  115  gs.  (A^okins) ;  ‘A 
Showery  Day,’  and  ‘  Landscape  and  Figures,’ 

D.  Cox,  125  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘The  Kennel,’  and 
‘  Highland  Cattle,’  F.  Tayler,  140  gs.  (Chester) ; 
‘  Landscape,’  and  ‘  Arimdel  Park,’  Copley  Field¬ 
ing,’  125  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Harvest-Time,’  and 
‘  A  Eoad  Scene,’  D.  Cox,  1 20  gs.  (AV.  Cox)  ; 
‘  Lago  Maggiorc,’  and  ‘  A  Sea  ATew,’  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  E.A.,  365  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  The  Evening 
Gun,’  G.  Cattermole,  125  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Devo¬ 
tion,’  J.  Dyckmans,  140  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Sid- 
mouth,’  and  ‘Mountain  Fort,  near  Genoa,’  J. 
M.  AV.  Tinner,  E.A.,  100  gs.  (Lloyd).  Mr. 
Greenwood’s  oil  paintings  included,  ‘The  Auc¬ 
tion,’  AV.  H.  Knight,  140  gs.  (Tooth) ;  the  small 
finished  sketch  for  the  same  picture,  84  gs. 
(Flatou) ;  ‘  Eeading  the  Emigrant’s  Letter,’ 

T.  AVebster,  E.A.,  size  6  in.  by  6^  in.  55  gs. 
(Flatou)  ;  ‘  Comus,’  a  sketch  for  the  fresco  in 
the  Pavilion  at  Buckingham  Palace,  C.  Stan¬ 
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field,  E.A.,  170  gs.  (AVhitc)  ;  ‘  The  Post-Ofiice,’ 
F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal 
of  1862,  625  gs.  (Chester).  The  whole  of  this 
collection,  which  contained  upwards  of  260 
works,  realised  a  sum  over  £10,250. 

The  sale  of  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  sketches 
in  oils  and  water-colours,  by  the  late  David 
Eoberts,  E.A.,  was  commenced  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Co.,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  and  continued  during  five  succeeding 
days,  the  number  of  “  lots  ”  exceeding  one  thou¬ 
sand.  The  drawings  and  sketches,  which  may 
be  classed  together,  though  many  of  the  former 
were  finished  works,  realised  prices  varying 
from  10  gs.  to  about  90  gs.  each;  but  some 
reached  a  higher  sum  than  this  :  such  were — 

‘  Entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerxisalem,’ 
121  gs.  (Colnaghi):  ‘Entrance  to  the  Mosque 
of  I  Sultan  Hassan,’  112  gs.  (AVhite) ;  ‘Luxor,’ 
203  gs.  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Edinburgh,’  94  gs.  (Eutley). 
Of  the  oil  pictures  and  sketches  in  oil  may  be 
pointed  out — ‘Interior  of  the  Coliseum,’  100  gs. 
(Agnew);  ‘Greenwich  Hospital,’  120  gs.  (Col¬ 
naghi)  ;  ‘  Temple  Bar,’  105  gs.  (Earl) ;  ‘  Houses 
of  Parliament,  90  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Interior  of  a 
Cathedral,’  97  gs.  (Hayward)  ;  ‘  Church  of  La 
Spina,  Pisa,’  101  gs.  (Earl);  ‘Interior  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Eome,  with  the  Procession  of  Corpus 
Christi,’  230  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Interior  of  St. 
Jacques,  Antwerp,’  390 gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Houses of 
Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey,’  144  gs. 
(Lloyd) ;  ‘  Eoslyn  Chapel,’  90  gs.  (Haj^ard) ; 

‘  St.  Paul’s,  from  Ludgate  Hill,’  255  gs.  (Bal- 
lantine). 

Mr.  Eoberts  was  in  possession  of  a  few  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings  by  his  brother  artists,  which 
were  sold  at  the  same  time ;  among  them  two 
fine  examples  of  P.  Nasmyth:  one  of  these,  ‘A 
Cottage  among  Trees,’  with  figures,  was  sold 
for  236  gs.  (Flatou) ;  the  other,  a  ‘  Landscape,’ 
with  figures  near  a  pool  of  water,  for  237  gs. 
(W.  Cox).  The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
£16,425. 

The  following  were  among  a  small  but  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  paintings  belonging  to  Mr. 
Duncan  Fletcher,  sold  by  Alessrs.  Christie  and 
Co.,  on  May  20th  : — ‘  Cottage  Interior,’  with  a 
woman  at  work  and  a  child  in  a  cradle,  small, 

E.  Frere,  220  gs.  (Agnew) ;  the  companion  work, 
also  a  ‘  Cottage  Interior,’  with  a  mother  and  child, 
E.  Frere,  204  gs.  (Flatou) ;  ‘  Horses  and  Cows 
at  Fontainebleau,’  Eosa  Bonheur,  400  gs.  (Ag¬ 
new)  ;  ‘  Interior,’  with  a  little  girl  at  a  cup¬ 
board,  very  small,  E.  Frere,  96  gs., ’(Burnett)  ; 
its  companion,  also  an  ‘Interior,’  with  a  little 
boy,  E.  Frere,  132  gs.  (Colnaghi)  ;  ‘  Sheep 
AVashing  in  Fifeshire,’  Sir  D.  AVilkie,  100  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Spanish  Contrabandista  crossing  the 
Pyrenees,’  C.  Stanfield,  610  gs.  (Colnaghi)  ; 
‘  Street  in  Cairo,’  D.  Eoberts,  E.A.,  615  gs. 
(Flatou)  ;  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bicknell’s  collec¬ 
tion  tills  pictiue  was  purchased  for  505  gs. ; 
‘  Good  Night,’  T.  AA^ebster,  E.A.,  865  gs. 
(A''okins),  sold  at  Air.  BickneU’s  sale  for  1,160 
gs.  ;  ‘The  Prize  Calf,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  E.A. , 
1,370  gs.  (Agnew),  also  one  of  Air.  Bicknell’s 
pictures,  when  it  was  bought  by  Air.  AVallis  for 
1,800  gs ;  ‘The  Palm  Otfering,’  F.  GoodaU, 
1,360  gs.  (Vokins);  ‘English  Landscape,’  Sir 
AV.  Callcott,  E.A.,  with  cattle  by  Sir  E.  Land¬ 
seer,  E.A.,  2,000  gs.  (Agnew),  who  gave  the 
large  sum  of  2,950  gs.  for  it  when  Air.  Bick- 
nell’s  pictures  were  sold.  AVe  stated  then  that 
the  extravagant  prices  paid  for  many  of  the 
leading  works  coxdd  never  be  maintained  ;  that 
those  who  paid  such  sums  must  inevitably  be 
losers  when  the  pictures  came  again  into  the 
market ;  but  we  scarcely  expected  oiu  predic¬ 
tions  would  be  so  soon  realised,  and  to  the 
extent  of  so  great  a  reduction  as  about  30  per 
cent.  It  is  a  lesson  picture-buyers  ought  to 
profit  by,  while  we  are  glad  to  recognise  a  more 
healthy  and  reasonable  tone  regulating  the 
auction-room. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  of  Air.  Fletcher’s 
pictures,  two  paintings  belonging  to  Air.  A.  T. 
Stewart  were  disposed  of : — ‘  Philip  Baptising,’ 
a  fine  and  comparatively  early  work,  J.  Linnell, 
£892  (Agnew),  and  ‘The  Brittany  Pets,’  a  large 
and  unexhibited  picture  by  E.  Ansdell,  A.E.A., 
£493  (Cooper).  Then  followed  two  collections 
of  paintings,  of  which  the  owners’  names  were 
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not  made  public ;  but  there  were  many  admir¬ 
able  specimens  among  them,  as  the  appended 
list  shows: — ‘Gillingham,  on  the  Medway,’ 
£341  (Ensom) ;  ‘  Street  in  Camo,’  £320  (Cooper) ; 

‘  Hajunaking,  near  Gillingham,’  160  gs.  (Cooper) ; 
these  three  are  by  AV.  iMiiller;  ‘River  Scene,’ 
'^\'ith  figures,  D.  Cox,  £117  (Cooper) ;  ‘  It  is  the 
Lark,  the  Herald  of  the  Morn  1  ’  J.  Sant, 

A. R.A.,  £1-54  (Young)  ;  ‘  Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison,’ 
C.  E.  Leslie,  R.A.,  £347  (Mann) ;  ‘Reading  for 
Honours  in  the  Coimtiy,’  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A., 
£lo2  (MlUs)  ;  ‘The  Yoimg  Astronomer,’  E. 
Frcre,  £90  (Biumett)  ;  ‘  Boys  Snowballing,’  E. 
Frere,  £241  (Agnew) ;  ‘Retiu-nof  the  Rimaway, 
J.  Clark,  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1863, 
£23o  (Chester)  ;  ‘  ^Yood  Gatherers,’  E.  Frere, 
£211  (Agnew)  ;  ‘The  Duenna,’  H.  Leys,  £243 
(Newton) ;  ‘  Regrets,’  C.  De  Groux,  £139 
(Fores) ;  ‘  A  Letter,’  R.  Can-ick,  320  gs. 
(Fletcher) ;  ‘  The  Corps  de  Garde,’  H.  Lej^s, 
380  gs.  (Fletcher) ;  ‘  The  Toilet,’  Henrietta 
Browne,  £192  (Agaiew) ;  ‘  Gil  Bias  metamor¬ 
phose  en  Gentilhomme  par  im  Tripier,’  L.  Rui- 
j)crcz,  £199  (Yokins)  ;  ‘In  the  Bezestein  Ba¬ 
zaar,  Cairo,’  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  £341  (Yokins) ; 

‘  fluking  Time — Early  Morning,’  W.  Linnell, 
£283  (AYBIett), 

So  fine  a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
has  not  for  many  years  been  submitted  to  public 
auction  as  that  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
(Jo.,  in  their  rooms  in  King  Street,  on  May  27th. 
The  collection,  which  consisted  of  nearly  two 
hundred  examples,  belonged  to  a  gentleman  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  eridently  formed  his  gallery 
with  great  judgment,  and  by  a  liberal  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  whole  of  the  works  realised  very 
high  prices,  but  we  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the 
specimens  :  — ‘  Dogberry  and  the  Ybatch,’  J. 
Gilbert,  14G  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘Bottom  and  the 
Fairies,’  J.  Gilbert,  136  gs.  (Agnew);  ‘  Yiew 
near  I'ort  Madock,’  with  cattle,  11.  B.  bYiUis, 
112  gs.  (Haines) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  cattle,  H. 

B.  Y'illis,  120  gs.  (Lloyd);  ‘The  Shrine  of 
St.  Si(;bald,  Nuremberg,’  L.  Haghe,  100  gs. 
(l\Iayhew)  ;  ‘A  Comfield,’  M-ith  effect  of  rain¬ 
bow,  P.  De  YCint,  148  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Spanish 
^lusicijins,’  F.  Yb  'J’opham,  240  gs.  (Agnew) ; 
‘A  Y'ell  at  Cairo,’  F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  100  gs. 

Gambail)  ;  ‘  Milking  Time,’  J.  Linnell,  112  gs. 
Agnew)  ;  ‘  Landscape,’  J.  Linnell,  236  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Sheep  Shearing,’  F.  Tayler,  348  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Rotuin  from  Hawking,’  450  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Genev.a,’  S.  Prout,  135  gs.  (Grundj^ 
of  IManchester)  ;  ‘Interior,’  S.  Prout,  128  gs. 
(Mayhew) ;  ‘Interior  of  Rouen  Cathedral,’  S. 
I’rout,  135  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Ulm,’  S.  Prout,  from 
the  Bickncll  collection,  135  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Edin- 
Inirgh,’  from  Craig  itlillar  Castle,  D.  Roberts, 
120  gs.  (Moore);  ‘Edinburgh,’  from  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  (Jhapd,  Ifolyrood,  J).  Robcits,  142  gs. 
(!Moorc).  The  drawings  by  Birkct  Foster  in¬ 
cluded  ‘  \'icw  at  llambledown,’  106  gs.  (Cox)  ; 
‘/I'he  Village  JSl.'iiden,’  llOgs.  (Yoldns)  ;  ‘  Uot- 
tingdcjin,  near  Brighton,’  135  gs.  (Moore); 

‘. I,indsea])e,’  with  cows,  105  gs.  (Yokins); 

‘  I  lasclinere,’  100  gs.  (Y'hitc)  ;  ‘Bobbing  for 
Ei-l.s,’  120  gs.  (Yokins);  ‘The  Lock,’  137  gs. 
(M'lOre);  ‘  Sun.set  on  the  Thames,’  144  gs. 
Y'-ikins) ;  ‘'J'hc  Ilayfield,’  211  gs.  (Moore); 
and ‘'rile  Donkey  Bide,’  400  gs.  (Agnew).  Yhth 
the  exception  of  the  last,  all  the  drawings  by 
.Mr.  I'"' •^t<T  were  very  small,  yet  the  whole,  six- 
t.  •  n  in  niimbf  r,  reali;  I'd  upwards  of  2,000  gs. 

nf  f'liirtfcn  dniwings  by  \\'.  Hunt,  which 
|,r  ■!'i'’  d  ni  arlv  £2,000,  the  print i|)al  were:  — 

‘  I'.l'isving  B  1,’  1()0  trs.  (Vokins)  ;  ‘ 'I'lu! 

( bj.  y,’  107  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Binl’s  Nest  and  IMay 
Bio  om,'  105  r  .  (Airnew)  ;  ‘  Peniale  llevotioTi,’ 
I'  0  g  •.  'Agnew  ;  ‘  I’urjtle  ami  White  Grapes,’ 
I- 0  Hutchin.'^on'  ;  ‘Bird's  Nest  and!Ap])lo 
10-,  im,’  15S  gs.  (Whitts) ;  ‘'I'lie  Ballad  Singi  r,’ 
from  the  Bieknell  collection,  195  gs.  (Agnew); 

Whil-  Grape:-,  and  Plums,’  200  gs.  (Agnew); 

‘  Binl's  N' -<4  an'l  Appl<-  Blofsom,’  180  gs. 

.'.gm-w  ;  ‘  Pinr  apjili;  and  other  J-'niit,’  195  gs. 

.'dayhfWi. 

.1.  .\I.  W.  Tumt  r,  R.>\.,  was  represented  in 
P  f  lie  ‘.ion  by,  among  'dhers — ‘  Yiew  on  the 

nth  *<.a;'  Sun.set,'  101  gs.  (Hutchinson); 

‘  f  -ik(  Nfod,’  150  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  Rhodes,’  cn- 
grHVi-.l,  210  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘ , Mountain  Bake  in 
r^witzerland  Evening,’  365  gs.  (Hutchinson)  ; 

■  .-^ion,  Switzi  rland,'  300  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Pass  of 


the  Simplon,’  390  gs.  (Ag-new) ;  ‘  Pallanza,  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,’  495  gs.  (Agnew). 

A  few  other  drawings  worthj^  of  special  men¬ 
tion  were  ‘  The  Old  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed,’ 
D.  Cox,  100  gs.  (Grundy,  of  Manchester) ; 
‘Landscape,’  with  figures,  D.  Cox,  117  gs. 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Yiew  off  Staffa,’  Copley  Fielding, 
160  gs.  (Yokins)  ;  ‘Chepstow,’  Copley  Fielding, 
100  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Yiew  near  Lowther,’  Copley 
Fielding,  145  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Guildford,’  Copley 
Fielding,  110  gs.  (Hutchinson);  and  ‘Interior 
of  a  Tm-kish  Harem,’  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.,  240 
gs.  (Agnew).  The  whole  collection  realised 
upwards  of  £16,000. 

Messrs.  Christie  &  Co.  sold,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
the  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
oil  p)ictures  that  belonged  to  the  late  Rev.  C. 
H.  Hartshorne,  of  Holdenby.  Two  dravungs 
by  Turner  were  keenly  contested  ;  one,  ‘  Lake 
^\Jbano,’  sold  for  335  gs.  (Grundy)  ;  the  other, 

‘  Guildford,  Siurey,’  for  148  gs.  (Scott).  The 
oU  paintings  included — ‘  La  Nanna,’  F.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  A.R.A.,  142  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘Venice,’  E.  tV. 
Cooke,  E.A.,  250  gs.  (Agnew)  ;  ‘  The  Lucky 
Slipper,’  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  225  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  N ora  Creina,’  VV.  P.  F rith,  R. A. ,  1 55  gs.  (W ard) ; 

‘  Gillingham.’  W.  Muller,  153  gs.  (Broderip)  ; 

‘  The  Waitress,’  C.  Baxter,  95  gs.  (Hall) ; 
‘Rhyl,  North  Y^ales,’  D.  Cox,  145  gs.  (Agnew) ; 

‘  A  Trout  Stream  in  North  Ybales,’  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.,  with  figures  by  J.  Philip,  E.A.,  180  gs. 
(Hall) ;  ‘  Landscape,’  with  cows  and  sheep, 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  150  gs.  (Mendoza) ; 
‘  Landscape,’  with  farm-servant  feeding  horses, 
G.  Morland,  150  gs.  (Pearce).  The  collection 
sold  for  £4,725. 

The  “  season  ”  may  now  be  considered  as 
nearly  closed,  although  some  “sales”  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  reported,  and  a  few  others  are  an¬ 
nounced  to  “  come  off”  before  the  month  of 
June  has  ended ;  probably  wo  shall  then  be 
enabled  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  in 
this  way,  under  reHew,  and  exhibit  to  our 
readers  the  general  results.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  works  sold  have 
been  ijm-chased  by  dealers ;  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  they  were  commissioned  to  buy.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  dealers  will  require  large  additions  to  the 
sums  they  have  actually,  paid,  when  finding 
customers  for  their  acquisitions. 


AET  IN  COEAL. 

It  is  the  piivilogo  as  it  is  the  attribute  of  Ar-t, 
that  it  is  able  to  ennoble  and  to  impart  an 
ahnost  luiccloss  value  to  materials  that  intrin¬ 
sically  arc  worthless,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  the  most  i)rccious  and  the  rarest  substances 
accpiire  from  it  a  worthiness  before  unknown  by 
them.  Common  clay  becomes  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  gold  under  the  hands  of  the 
ccj-amic  artist,  and  gold  itself  is  taught  by  the 
goldsmith  to  emulate  the  preciousness  of  gems. 

Coral  is  one  of  those  natural  substances  which 
in  themselves  are  eminent  for  exquisite  beauty 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  also  must  be  groiqied  vdth 
such  productions  of  j)ro]ific  nature  as  arc  emi¬ 
nently  (jualitied  to  attain  to  extraordinarj'  ex- 
ccllcmco  through  the  agency  of  Art.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  wo  have  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  ri-adcrs  to  the  remarkable  collections 
of  coral,  coral  oniamonts,  and  works  of  Art  in 
coral,  formed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Cockspur 
Street ;  ami  now,  once  again,  the  extent, 
variety,  and  truly  exquisite  beauty  of  hlr. 
Pliillips’s  jircsent  cor.al  collections  claim  from  us 
fresh  notice  and  still  more  emphatic  cxprcs.sions 
of  admiration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coral  jewellery 
I  exhibited  by  Mr.  I’hillips  at  the  International 
'  Exhibition  of  1862  was  not  only  selected  for 
special  commendation  by  foreign  visitors  in 
'  general,  but  in  the  reports  of  the  French  com¬ 
missioners  to  their  own  government,  those  works 
in  coral,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Phillips,  constituted 
the  only  collection  of  English  jewellery  upon 
which  decided  commendation  was  bestowed. 
And  such  distinction  coming  from  such  a 
quarter  needs  no  comment.  That  the  praise  of 


the  French  commissioners  was  not  imdervalued 
by  (the  exhibitor  himself,  is  proved  by  the 
assiduity,  labour,  and  skill  which  he  has  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sustained  improvement  of  his  coral 
collections ;  and  the  result  of  these  efforts, 
exerted  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  a  department  of  the 
goldsmith’s  art  that  ho  has  made  peculiarly 
his  ovm,  is  apparent  in  the  decided  .superiority 
of  the  works  that  may  now  be  seen  at  his 
establishment  in  Cockspur  Street,  over  even 
the  best  of  the  kindi-ed  objects  he  exhibited 
in  the  late  exhibition  structure  at  Brompton. 

Works  of  Art  in  coral  are  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed — not  easy  to  be  described  in  such  words 
as  will  convey  an  adequate  and  correct  idea  of 
their  merit  and  their  beautj'.  They  require  to 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  understood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  be  appreciated.  The  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  tints,  the  rich  gracefulness  of 
their  textru-e,  their  faculty  of  forming  infinitely 
vaiied  combinations,  the  felicity  with  which 
they  may  be  grouped  with  goldsmith’s  work  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  sharp,  yet  tender 
firmness  of  their  caiu'ed  and  sculptured  forms — 
these  all  are  qualities  to  be  estimated  by  the 
eye  alone.  In  place,  therefore,  of  any  attempts 
at  elaborate  description,  we  prefer  to  suggest 
visits  to  the  collections  themselves,  which  wffl 
be  found  to  be  as  varied  in  their  contents  as  in 
their  capacity  as  works  of  the  goldsmith’s  art 
they  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  every  conceivable  variety  of  or¬ 
nament  has  been  produced  in  abimdance  by 
Mr.  Phillips  in  this  beautiful  substance ;  and 
also  that  on  particidar  works  in  coral  there  has 
been  larished  the  concentration  of  the  powers 
of  the  most  skilful,  laborious,  and  accomplished 
of  artists  and  artist- worlonen.  We  shall  not 
specify  any  particular  examples ;  but  we  advise 
a  personal  examination  of  all — from  the  simple 
unwrought  fragment  of  pure  coral,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  forms,  and  from  the  strings  of  beads,  to 
the  most  elaborately  carved  cameos  and  bunches 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  figures  that  are 
sculptiu-ed  so  boldly,  and  finished  with  such 
masterly  taste. 

YTiether  this  coral  is  in  its  nature  identical 
with  the  coral  of  the  great  reefs  of  the  Pacific 
— those  wondrous  ever-gro-wing  sea-walls  that 
rise  as  if  self-reared  from  out  of  the  depths  of 
ocean — is  a  matter  that  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss.  This  identity  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course — the  coral  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the  Sardinian  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coral  of  the  open 
ocean  in  the  farthest  Y^est,  is  all  “coral.” 
But  there  is,  nevertheless,  more  than  a  slight 
structural  clifference  between  the  coral  which 
grows  under  Mr.  Phillips’s  teaching,  into  beads, 
and  bracelets,  and  brooches,  and  tiaras,  and 
even  statuettes,  and  the  reef-growth  that  ad¬ 
vances  steadily  in  the  face  of  the  perpetual 
lashing  of  ocean-breakers  that  know  no  rest. 
The  reef-coral,  certainly,  is  formed  by  myriads 
of  coral-insects.  Did  not  the  Art-coral  once 
sprout  as  a  plant  ?  Mr.  Phillips  can  show  some 
cm-ious  and  suggestive  specimens,  that  hav-e  a 
strange  sectional  as  well  as  a  decided  ramifying 
resemblance  to  small  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs. 

The  English  collections  of  works  of  Art  and 
coral,  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking,  arc 
second  to  none,  either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  in 
extent,  excellence,  or  value.  Some  idea  of  the 
last-named  quality  of  these  works  in  coral  may 
bo  formed,  when  w'e  add  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  Neapolitan  gem-coral 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  pure  gold.  This 
general  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  example  ;  we  select,  as  such  an  example, 
a  necklace  that  may  now  be  seen  at  Cockspur 
Street ;  it  consists  of  thii'ty-two  coral  beads, 
graduated  in  size,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  ex- 
qui.site  delicacy  in  their  tint  and  tone  of  colmu’, 
and  its  value  is  one  thousand  guineas.  This 
enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  of  the  nobles  of 
medimval  England,  in  the  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  inventory  (Inventory  of  Humphi-ey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  time  of  Edward  II.) 
of  his  property  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
should  have  grouped  his  rosary  of  coral  with 
the  most  precious  of  his  personal  possessions. 


AET  m  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Munich.  —  The  Claude  Lorraine  Festival. — 
Commemorative  festivals  in  Germany  are 
essentially  diflerent  from  anything  of  the  sort 
with  us.  The  appliances  are  often  of  the 
simplest  sort,  hut  in  somewise  or  other  they  are 
managed  so  as  to  be  always  pictm-esque  ;  and  as 
to  the  social  festhdties  which  follow,  there  is 
never  a  lack  of  gaiety,  good  humour,  and  good 
fellowship.  As  may  he  supposed,  the  artists’ 
festivals  are  the  most  successful,  and  none  arc 
more  so  than  those  which  from  time  to  time 
take  place  at  Munich.  King  Louis  has  had  a 
simple  monument  erected  at  Harlaching,  near 
Munich,  in  honoiu  of  Claude  Lorraine,  who 
there  passed  some  time ;  and  it  was  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  this  that  the  artists  and  their  friends  went 
out  on  the  3rd  of  June  to  hold  a  sort  of  rural 
festival.  All  the  artists  met  near  the  city  at 
10  o’clock,  and  with  their  banners  and  music 
marched  in  procession  to  Harlaching.  (In  Ger¬ 
many,  he  it  known,  no  ceremony  is  complete 
without  a  procession.)  Several  choruses  of 
Mendelssohn  were  sung  in  front  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  ;  the  banners  were  then  aU  lowered,  and 
the  covering  which  before  had  hidden  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  painter  Teichlein  made  a 
speech,  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  over. 
The  monument  is  very  simple — almost  lilce  an 
upright  gravestone — standing  in  a  bed  of  flowers. 
On  it  is  a  portrait  of  Claude,  and  the  inscription 
annoimces  that  the  painter  often  sojourned  here, 
in  remembrance  of  which  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  had  this  stone  erected.  The  gay  groups 
then  aU  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  grove.  At 
the  borders,  a  park-keeper  approaches,  and  for¬ 
bidding  them  to  enter,  warns  them  oif.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  so  unusual  in  Germany,  that  all 
stand  speechless,  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Sud- 
dcnlythe  Spiritof  theWoodsappears,  siurounded 
by  gnomes,  beckons  to  the  keeper  to  retire, 
saying  that  the  artists  haAn  always  free  entrance 
to  such  haunts,  and  bids  them  welcome.  But  a 
large  wild  boar,  rushing  from  the  thicket,  with 
a  red  wood  demon  on  his  back,  tries  to  keep  the 
new  comers  back.  The  Idnder  spirit  sends  his 
lance  at  the  monster,  and  then  hurls  the  figm-o 
(of  straw)  amid  the  laughing  spectators.  And 
now  all  go  on  to  the  middle  of  the  wood,  where 
a  circular  spot  had  been  marked  out,  and  siu- 
roimded  as  in  olden  times,  when  the  “  Noble 
Arte  of  Venerie  ”  was  in  its  prime,  with  hunting 
nets  and  trophies.  Here,  on  the  magnificent 
beeches,  were  hung  shields,  and  coats-of-arms, 
and  banners  ;  and  among  the  trees  were  booths, 
&c.,  and  a  lottery,  where  the  prettiest  prizes 
were  won.  There  was,  too,  a  vast  aquai-ium, 
whose  top  reached  high  aboA'e  the  heads  of  the 
spectators ;  and  above  its  sides  large  tufts  of 
water  plants  rose.  If  you  hooked  a  ticket,  as 
bait  (these  tickets  were  all  fishes’  tails),  on  to 
your  Une,  and  flung  it  into  the  aquarium,  you 
drew  out  yoiu  prize— sometimes  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  came  up  as  such,  to  the  no  small  amuse¬ 
ment  of  those  gazing  on.  But  before  this  whs 
a  pretty  representation.  In  a  theatre  was  a 
A-illage  scene  :  peasants  were  building  up  a  snow 
man,  near  a  grotto  coAHred  Avith  icicles ;  and 
other  games  gave  sign  of  Winter.  Suddenly, 
CarniAul  appears,  and  all  dance  and  rejoice; 
hut  Lent  arrives,  and  would  fain  stop  the  mirth. 
He  nearly  succeeds,  when  Spring  appears  in  a 
car  decked  with  flowers,  and  drawn  by  four 
snow-white  horses  Avith  golden  manes.  The 
god  was  represented  by  a  beautiful  yoimg  girl, 
who  Avelcomed  the  assembly  to  the  woods  and 
glades.  All  rejoice:  the  icicles  fall  from  the 
gi'otto,  and  Spring  moves  on,  followed  by  a 
mighty  train,  tor  all  join  the  throng  following 
his  pleasant  steps.  And  they  go  farther,  where 
are  heaps  of  flowers,  and  AA'here  sit  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  those  w'ild  plants  used  in  making 
the  well-known  "  Mai  W ein.”  And  King  Louis 
came,  and  to  him  was  handed  the  first  glass  of 
the  deKcious  bcA’erage,  Avith  wood-ruff  and 
other  flowers  SAvimming  on  the  surface.  Then 
there  was  dancing,  and  everywhere  in  the  shade 
and  on  the  ^ass  the  pleased  groups  were  rest¬ 
ing,  or  surging,  and  the  whole  was  as  pretty  a 
scone  as  one  could  meet  Avith  anywhere. 

Paris. — At  the  sale,  in  May  last,  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Baron  B.  de 
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Grootelinsdt,  the  following  reached  the  prices 
attached  to  them: — ‘A  Public  Square,’  Van 
Heyden,  £2,480 ;  ‘  Interior,’  Paul  de  Hoogh, 
£2,000 ;  ‘  Cattle  and  Shepherds,’  Paul  Potter, 
£1,760  ;  ‘  A  Seaport,’  Van  der  Velde,  £1,520 ; 
‘Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,’  Hals,  £1,400;  ‘Sea 
View,’  Van  der  Velde,  £600  ;  another  ‘  Sea 
View,’  by  the  same,  £1,280 ;  ‘  Landscape,’ 
Euysdael,  £1,040 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Man,’  Kem- 
brandt,  £1,040;  ‘Interior,’  Jan  Steen,  £880; 
‘  The  Watch-dog,’  G.  Daw,  £880. — At  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  de  Morny’s  gallery,  in  the  beginning 
of  J une,  the  folloAving  pictures  were  among  the 
principal  works  disposed  of :  - —  ‘  The  Organ 
Player,’  Chardin,  £284 ;  ‘  Sea  Piece,’  Cuyp, 
£480;  ‘Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,’  Darner, 
£140;  ‘The  Surgeon,’  G.  Daw,  £320;  ‘Boy 
playing  with  a  Cat,’  Drouais,  £804 ;  ‘  A  Water 
Mill,’  Everdingcn,  £272;  ‘A  Young  Lady 
SAvinging,’  Fragonard,  £1,208;  ‘A  Child  wind¬ 
ing  a  BaU  of  Cotton,’  Greuze,  £3,660 ;  ‘  The 
Disconsolate  Widow,’  Greuze,  £324 ;  ‘  The 

Windmills,’  Hobbima,  £3,240 ;  ‘  The  Card 
Party,’  P.  de  Hooge,  £508 ;  ‘  Visit  to  a  Lady,’ 
Metzu,  £2,000  ;  ‘  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,’  Mu¬ 
rillo,  £520 ;  ‘  Landscape,  with  Cattle,’  Omme- 
ganck,  £400;  ‘A  Rustic  Fair,’  Ostade,  £280; 
‘Rustic  Amusements,’  Pater,  £1,160;  ‘Inno¬ 
cence,’  Prudhon,  £272;  ‘The  Torrent,’  Euys¬ 
dael,  £500;  ‘Landscape,’  SaKator  Rosa,  £160; 
‘  Signing  the  Marriage  Contract,’  Jan  Steen, 
£200  ;  ‘  Interior  of  a  Guard-house,’  D.  Teniers, 
£284  ;  ‘  The  Visit,’  Terburg,  £1,640  ;  ‘  Congress 
of  Munster,’  Terburg,  £1,000  ;  ‘Portrait  of  an 
Infanta  of  Spain,’  Velasquez,  £2,040 ;  ‘  Por¬ 
trait,’  Rembrandt,  £6,200  ;  ‘  Sea  Piece,’  Van  der 
Velde,  £1,400;  ‘Meeting  of  Sportsmen,’  Wat¬ 
teau,  £1,240;  ‘A  Dutch  Fair,’  WouA^rmans, 
£1,420;  ‘Landscape,’  Wynants,  £168;  ‘The 
Rising  Sun,’  Claude,  £226  ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Lady,’ 
Greuze,  £244 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Young  Giii,’ 
Greuze,  £280 ;  ‘  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,’ 
Velasquez,  £248 ;  ‘  Conception  of  the  Virgin,’ 
Murillo,  £264;  ‘A  Peasant  Girl,’  Chardin, 
£332 ;  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche,’  Prudhon,  £380  ; 

‘  The  Shopkeeper,’  Ostade,  £348  ;  ‘  Landscape,’ 
Van  der  Velde,  £400;  ‘  The  Wineshop,’  P.  de 
Hooge,  £400 ;  ‘  A  Scene  in  Flanders,’  Teniers, 
£400;  ‘A  Country  Scene,’  Watteau,  £600; 
‘The  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,’ 
Guardi,  £720 ;  ‘  The  Church  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  Venice,’  Guardi,  £800;  ‘The  Doge’s 
Palace,  Venice,’  Guardi,  £800;  ‘The  Rialto, 
Venice,’  Guardi,  £1,000;  ‘  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,’ 
Guardi,  £204 ;  ‘  Cupid  and  the  Graces,’  Bou¬ 
cher,  £760;  ‘A  Cattle  Market,’  K.  Dujardin, 
£1,000;  ‘The  Stable,’  WouA’ermans,  £1,004; 
‘  Landscape,’  Euysdael,  £1,204 ;  ‘  The  Sou¬ 
venir,’  Fragonard,  £1,400;  ‘The  Pleasures  of 
the  Ball,’  \Vatteau,  £1,480;  ‘A  Ladj’’  Avith  a 
Dog,’  Metzu,  £2,360  ;  ‘Hercules  and  Omphale,’ 
Rubens,  £140 ;  ‘  Portrait  of  a  Woman,’  Van 
der  Heist,  £168  ;  ‘  Dutch  Scene,’  Ostade,  £180  ; 

‘  The  Sleeping  Musician,’  Mieris,  £226 ;  ‘  A 
Head,’  Greuze,  £232;  ‘Landscape,’  with 
animals,  P.  Potter,  £240;  ‘Landscape,’  Avith 
ruins,  Euysdael,  £272;  ‘Lady  Avith  a  Fan,’ 
Watteau,  £306 ;  ‘  The  Promenade,’  Boilly, 

£308  ;  ‘  Coast  Scene,’  Van  der  Velde,  £340  ; 

‘  The  Rape  of  Europa,’  Rembrandt,  £364  ;  ‘  K 
Dutch  ToAvn,’  Van  der  Heyden,  £408 ;  ‘  A 
Vestal,’  Greuze,' £492  ;  ‘  Duck-Shooting,’ Wou- 
vermans,  £560;  ‘The  Pastry-Cook,’  Metzu, 
£770.  The  whole  amount  realised  by  the  sale, 
Avhich  consisted  of  128  pictures,  was  £67,472. 


AET  IN  THE  PEOVINCES. 

Lincoln. — Judging  from  the  examinations 
made  both  this  year  and  last,  the  pupils  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Aid  are  greatly  distinguishing 
themseKes.  At  the  examination  which  recently 
took  place,  no  fewer  than  tiventy-six  medals 
were  awarded  them — thirty  being  the  largest 
number  allowed  at  any  time  to  one  school — and 
seAHn  “  honourable  mentions.”  Fourteen  of  the 
works  that  gained  the  higher  prize  were  to  be 
sent  to  London  for  the  national  competition. 
Nineteen  prizes  were  also  obtained  for  druAvings 
done  Avithin  a  limited  time  in  presence  of  the 
inspector,  and  the  works  of  twenty-eight  other 
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students  were  marked  “  good.”  The  result  is 
altogether  even  more  faA'onrable  than  that  of 
the  examination  in  1864,  Avhich  was  considered 
far  above  the  aAHrago  of  the  schools  of  Art. 

Oxford. — Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  has  been  appointed  master  of 
the  newly-formed  School  of  Art  in  this  city. 

Reigate. — Among  the  many  indications  of 
the  daily  increa.sing  tone  of  Art  now  eA'inced  in 
all  social  ranks,  may  be  instanced  the  formation 
of  “  The  Hohnesdale  Fine  iVrt  Club  ”  (under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders),  haA’ing  for 
its  object  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  Art,  and 
the  cifitKation  of  acquaintance  betAveen  the 
artists  and  Art-loA'ers  of  the  locality :  the  club 
consisting  of  resident  and  non-resident  members, 
among  which  latter  class  are  many  names  of 
metropolitan  repute.  Holmesdale,  as  is  well 
knoAATi,  is  the  name  of  the  district  of  which 
Reigate  is  the  centre,  and  Avhere  the  exhibitions 
and  soirees  of  the  club  are  held,  the  first  of 
which  was  given  on  Thursday,  the  11th  ult., 
at  the  public  hall.  Profusely  decorated  AAuth 
choice  flowers  and  plants,  Rberally  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  the  OAvners 
of  neighbouring  conservatories,  a  AHry  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  A-aluable  Avorks  (the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  members)  was  presented ;  and  when  we 
say  that  a  grand  ‘Sunset  from  Leith  Hill,’  by 
Linnell,  a  large  work  by  E.  VJ.  Cooke,  E.A., 
a  recent  subject  by  C.  Baxter,  specimens  of 
Patrick  Nasmyth,  and  portfolios  of  drawings 
by  W.  Hunt,  Robson,  Hills,  Philp,  DaAddson, 
Cattermole,  &:c.,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
productions  exhibited,  some  idea  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  display  may  be  formed.  How  far 
the  project  met  the  appreciatKe  response  of 
the  residents  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  although  the  soiree  Avas  numerously  at¬ 
tended,  upwards  of  1,100  persons  eagerly  Ausitecl 
the  exhibition  the  next  day,  when  it  was  thrown 
open  to  public  inspection. 

Southampton.  —  Nine  medals  haAH  been 
aAvarded  this  year  to  the  pupils  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  School  of  Art — of  which  two  were 
gained  by  Miss  Louisa  Blake — and  three  of  the 
students  received  “honourable  mention.”  This 
result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  examination 
of  last  year  proved. 


AET-ENION  OE  LONDON. 

The  following  worlis  have  been  already  se¬ 
lected  by  prize-holders  : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy. — ‘  Lochabor  no  more,’  AV- 
H.  Patou,  lOuZ. ;  Mother  and  Child,  .1.  CoUinson,  75/. ; 
Slimmer,  A.  Williams,  40/. ;  Eh'er  Scene — Sunset,  W. 
A.scroft,  40/. ;  Tlie  Glycldyrs,  from  Llyn  Gvvyant,  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  36/.  15.S. ;  Cottage,  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  J.  Price, 
;i0/.  ;  Arran  Hills,  from  Bute,  ,T.  Adam,  25/. ;  G  roup  of 
Beeches,  Knowle  Park,  E.  Butler,  25/. ;  Cornfields  near 
the  Coast,  S.  E.  Percy,  20/. 

From  the  British  Institution.— Dy&wct,  .Scotland,  East 
Coast,  J.  Danby,  105/. ;  The  Toaa'ji  and  A’ale  of  Festiniog, 
E.  .J.  Niemann,  75/. ;  Scene  on  the  Eiver  Clyde,  Stonebyres, 
J.  Gill,  63/. ;  Suleman,  H.  W.  Phillips,  ,52/.  10s. ;  Fall  on 
the  Clyde,  StonebjTes,  E.  GiU,  25/. ;  A  Cahn,  C.  Eommer- 
son,  21/. ;  Walton  Bridges,  on  the  Thames,  W.  E.  Bates, 
20/. :  Horses  and  Poultry,  j.  F.  Hemng,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — The  Thorn,  E.  .T. 
Cobbett,  150/. ;  An  Old  French  Fishing  Town,.!.  J.  Wilson, 
75/. ;  ToAA'er  in  Chepstow  Castle,  ,1.  Tennant,  60/. ;  At  Capel 
Curig,  North  AAt ales,  J.  Henzell,  5-3/. ;  Wtirping  out,  fresh 
Breeze,  J.  J.  AVilson,  40/. ;  Thorsgill  Brook,  Yorkshire, 
H.  J.  Boddington,  40/. ;  The  Princess  Elizabeth  in  Captivity 
at  Hatfield,  155S,  .J.  Noble,  40/. ;  Near  Warling  Lane, 
Surrey,  ,J.  E.  Meadows,  40/. ;  BlackdoAvn ,  Surrey ,  C.  Smith, 
32/. ;  Near  Gndahning,  Surrey,  G.  Cole,  31/.  10s. ;  Welsh 
Peasant  Children,  T.  F.  Marshall,  30/. ;  On  the  HiUs  by 
Moonlight,  A.  Gilbert,  30/. ;  Little  Scrag  Oak  Farm,  Iccle- 
sham,  E.  L.  Meadows,  .30/. ;  Jlorning,  Noon,  and  Night, 
W.  S.  Eose,  30/. ;  Going  to  Market,  J.  Noble,  25/. ;  An 
English  Eiver  Scene,  E.  L.  Meadows,  25/. ;  An  Old  W'eh- 
on  the  Thames,  H.  J.  Boddington,  25/. ;  Magiiie  Ait,  on 
the  Thames,  H.  J.  Boddington,  25/. :  The  Enthusiasts.  AA'. 
AA'eir  (late),  20/. ;  AA'oodman’s  Cottage,  J.  B.  Ladbroke, 
20/. :  Bettws-3’-Coed,  J.  .T.  Curnock,  20/. ;  On  the  St.  Ger¬ 
man’s,  Cornwall,  AA’.  Pitt,  20/. ;  In  the  Lleth-  A'alley,  scene 
after  rain,  H.  .J.  Boddington,  20/. 

From  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. — Morning  Light  on 
Benmore,  James  Docherty.  24/. 

From  the  Water-Colour  Society. — The  See-saw,  AA^.  Good- 
all,  42/. ;  Ulleswater,  from  near  Pooley  Bridge,  E.  Cox, 
jun.,  31/.  10s. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  ^^  'ater  Co/otn-.— Tombs 
of  the  Mamelooks,  &c.,  C.  A'aclier,  100/. ;  Flushing — Pro¬ 
vision  Boats  returning  from  AVind-bound  A’essels,  T.  S. 
Eobins,  35/.;  Bridge  at  Bovey  Ti-acy,  S.  Devon,  H.  C. 
Pidgeon,  25/. ;  The  Stream  at  Bradgate,  J.  AA’.  Whjunper, 
25/. ;  Eums  at  Bradgate,  .1.  AA".  Whymper,  21/.  ;  The 
Mountain  Bill,  D.  H.  M  Kewan,  17/.  17s. ;  On  the  Wharfe, 
Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  D.  H.  JI'Kewan,  17/.  17s. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OE  MINIATURES 
AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

At  any  i^enod  this  exhibition  had  been 
well  timed,  but  at  present  it  is  peculiarly 
grateful  to  eyes  wearied  with  the  utter 
veracity — the  “justice  without  mercy” — 
of  photography.  Here  we  read  the  historj^ 
of  an  art  that  has  been  temporarily  super¬ 
seded  by  the  advance  of  chemical  discoveiy. 
The  catalogue  niunbers  more  than  three 
thousand  works,  and  comprehends  examples 
of  everj-  painter  who  had  any  reputation 
for  painting  “  in  little.” 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  student  that 
a  chronological  ari’angement  could  not  be 
effected  in  the  hanging  of  these  miniatures ; 
but  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  they  could 
not  be  separated  and  distributed,  having 
been  sent  in  groups,  perhaps  subject  to  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  parted. 
The  collection  shows  minute  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  from  its  infancy  to  the  splendours  of 
its  prime,  on  every  substance  that  has 
ever  been  employed  as  a  surface  for  face 
painting— card,  j^aper,  vellum,  copper,  ivory, 
wood,  porcelain,  marble,  and  perhaps  other 
materials  which  we  may  have  overlooked. 
The  miniatures  in  water  colour  generally 
up  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. ,  are  remarkable 
for  their  paleness,  a  defect  that  we  should 
at  once  attribute  to  the  fugitive  nature  of  the 
colours ;  and  which,  to  some  extent,  would 
be  true.  Rut  there  is  another  cause  for  the 
manner  of  face-painting  which  obtained  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  this  was  an 
imitation  of  the  works  of  one  or  two  foreign 
arti.sts  whose  names  do  not  survive  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  performances,  wherein  the 
shades  and  markings  are  insufficient  to 
round  the  features.  It  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  female  portraiture  that  was  studied  in 
this  way.  Holbein  was  chiefly  a  painter  of 
men,  for  he  took  bis  ov^l  way,  and  insisted 
on  jiainting  what  he  saw,  and  his  versions  of 
complexion,  how  true  .soever,  w^ere  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  ladies.  To  (fueen  Elizabeth  has  been 
ascribed  the  taste  (as  it  was  con.sidered)  of 
having  originated  the  pale  miniature  ;  Wt 
the  idea  was  taken  from  certain  of  the  flat 
and  feeble  oil  portraits  of  her  time.  On 
looking  for  the  works  of  Nicholas  Hilliard, 
Isaac  Oliver,  Hoskins,  Samiiel  Cooper,  and, 
contemporaneously,  of  Jean  Potitot,  and  their 
.'uccessors,  we  find  the  very  best  examples 
of  their  labours,  ])roductions  which  at  once 
accouTit  for  the  high  reputation  which  these 
7nen  enjoyed.  We  see,  from  time  to  time, 
colleftfion-:  of  jirecious  miniatures,  which 
iiiay  convey  either  exaggerated  or  imperfect 
im[ire8.sions  of  the  powers  of  the  artists,  but 
tliert!  has  been  no  occasion  like  the  pi’esont 
whi(  h  ha«  furnished  such  ample  opportuni- 
tie-  of  cfuri  paring  these  still  famous  painters 
wiTi  each  other,  in  ndation  to  the  state  of 
thoir  art  at  the  time  that  they  lived.  Were 
■h“  ■  xhibition  considered  only  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  f  the  j)rirti  aits  of  eminent  persons,  no 
similar  a  cmblago  could  be  made  more 
'•>nr>l>  if,  a  llien;  is  scarcely  !i  pei’sonago 
of  any  (li.stinction,  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
'  -nth  centnrj'  to  the  pTCsent  ilay,  that  is  not 
tlmre  'gmilisod.  A  few  of  thesfMriinifitures 
v.f  in  'ance,  .'elected  for  finalities  di.stin- 
!'  -.i-hing  jiarticnhir  pmlods.  Ry  Nicholas 
Hilliard  therf!  .an:  in  f»ne  c.ase  two  very 
bril!  lilt  jiortrait:  (.'iOS,  .'!((!»),  one  of  (lucen 
Eliza]  eth.  an<l  thf:  other  of  iMrs.  Holland, 
fit  of  her  Maidr  of  Honour  flear  Jind 
b  ::  b‘,  withf)Ut  shadf;,  and  having  the  eyes 
V. i  !  lii  tuied,  !i  method  employed  by  T.aw- 
;  1  hi-  dniwings  on  vellum.  These 
r.-  ..loiij  'd  with  some  others  —  all  very 
):-  I'rancis  the  First  (f)il),  by 

•  i'  ■■  ■ :  the  Earl  of  Pcmbnike,  by  S.  C'of)per ;  | 


Queen  Mary  (Tudor),  A.  More ;  Nicholas 
Harbon,  N.  Hilliard;  Henry  VIII.  (oil), 
by  an  unknown  hand ;  Portrait  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  (2976) ; 
the  Duke  of  Palliano  (2855),  on  a  circular 
copper  plaque,  very  minute ;  Head  of  a 
Monk  (2862) ;  The  Daughter  of  Philip  the 
Second  (391),  on  vellum,  &c.  Of  the  mul- 
titiide  that  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  until  the  practice  of 
Vandyke  began  to  be  felt,  the  few  exam¬ 
ples  instanced  above  may  be  taken  as  show¬ 
ing  every  variety  and  degree  of  excellence 
that  prevailed  during  that  interval.  On  a 
few  of  the  best  portraits  of  Holbein  a  school 
might  have  been  formed,  but  these  charming 
works  left  no  effective  impression  on  English 
Art;  but  it  is  even  more  surprising  that 
the  affectations  of  Kneller  and  Lely  should 
have  been  imitated,  and  the  teaching  of 
Vandyke  ignored,  at  a  time  when  English 
painting  had  so  much  need  of  good  models. 
Yet,  reverting  to  the  miniatures  of  those 
artists  in  whose  productions  are  found  the 
flashes  of  genius  that  lighted  their  followers 
on  the  path  to  that  excellence  in  the  Art 
which  never  can  be  surpassed,  we  find  bril¬ 
liantly  represented  Mrs.  Reale,  Ed.  Dayes, 
Cosway,  Royle,  Richard  Collins,  Edridge, 
Engleheart,  Shelley,  Forster,  Hurter,  Gri¬ 
maldi,  Hone,  Ozias  Humphrey,  Andi’ew 
Robertson,  Zincke,  Denning,  Rone,  &c., 
and  these  artists,  as  to  their  time  and 
works,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  our-  all  but  extinct  school  of  minia¬ 
ture  art.  Cosway,  Shelley,  and  Collins 
were  the  artists  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  all  but  monopolised  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  fashionable  society  of  their  time. 
The  miniatures  of  Cosway  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied  his  popiilarity  :  for  the  life,  movement, 
delicacy,  and  expression  of  his  works  have 
never  been  excelled,  and  many  of  those  of 
his  contemporaries  are  lovely.  The  costume 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  that 
towards  its  close,  have  been  called  hideous 
by  portraitists  of  our  own  time ;  but  it  is 
called  picturesque,  and  adopted  accordingly, 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  subject-pain¬ 
ters  of  these  days  ;  and  as  they  present  it  to 
us,  we  feel  it  to  be  so.  We  contemplate 
these  treasures  with  conflicting  emotions, 
as  they  present  themselves  with  associations 
of  history,  romance,  or  simple  anecdote ; 
for  everybody  is  here  with  every  shade  of 
reputation,  from  renown  down  to  notoriety, 
and  even  lower.  Here  are  the  painters’ 
versions  of  all  that  has  ever  been  lovely  in 
Avoman  and  noble  in  man,  with  some  of 
whom  the  visitor  may  bo  disappointed,  as  it 
may  seem  to  him  that  here  and  there  the 
.artist  has  been  unequal  to  his  subject,  or  tra¬ 
dition  lias  been  too  partial.  Rut  with  all 
the  beauty  of  even  the  best  works  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  nothing  that  matches  the 
fascinating  colour,  .and  the  surpassing  efful¬ 
gence  of  the  productions  of  living  and  lately 
deceased  miniatuiasts.  Wo  cannot  parti¬ 
cularise  where  all  are  so  beautiful,  but  the 
perfection  of  the  Art  is  set  forth  in  the 
paintings  of  Sir  W.  Ross,  Thorburn,  Sir  W. 
Newton,  C.arrick,  Wells,  kloira,  vdth  a  list 
of  others  too  long  to  bo  given  here.  Wo  sec 
also  OA'ery  “  style  ”  of  drawing  in  its  utmost 
]iei-fection — the  exipiisito  vellum  studies  of 
Eawrenco,  the  singularly  facile  sketches  of 
Ch.alon,  the  round  and  earnest  drawings 
of  Pvichmond,  R.  J.  Lane,  and  of  those  of 
.a  e.ataloguo  of  works  of  others  who  wero 
followers  of  the  stars  of  their  d.ay.  This 
collection,  indeed,  juesents  an  o]i])ortunity 
unique  in  the  history  of  Aid  of  perfecting 
our  knowledge  of  ininiaturo  ji.ainting  which 
attained  from  ordin.ary  opportunities  is  com¬ 
paratively  very  limited. 


RATTLE  ABBEY, 

THE  SPOT  WHERE  HAROLD  FELL. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Engraver. 

This  engraving  is  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  Turner;  it  is  one  of  a  series 
made  by  him,  about  the  year  1824,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  scenery  of  Sussex.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  of  the  most  simple  kind; 
the  pictiu’e  appears  to  be  a  literal  transcript 
of  the  place  as  it  existed  forty  years  ago, 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  give  the 
landscape  any  of  those  incidental  featui-es 
in  which  the  poetical  imagination  of  the 
artist  indulged  in  his  later  practice.  The 
two  fir-trees  in  the  centre  might,  or  might 
not,  have  been  standing  there  when  he 
sketched  the  subject ;  if  they  were,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune;  if  they 
were  not,  Tuimer  showed  a  right  perception 
of  the  picturesque  by  introducing  them. 
Obliterate  that  group  from  the  landscape, 
and  it  loses  haff  its  beauty ;  for,  independent 
of  the  truth  and  gracefulness  of  form  given 
to  the  trees,  they  are  the  connecting  link 
which  brings  the  two  sides  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  together,  and  are  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  expression  of  power ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  point  of  the  pictures, 
to  which  aU  else  is  subordinate. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
island  home  there  is  surely  no  place  which 
an  Englishman  can  visit  more  interesting 
than  Rattle  Abbey,  ‘  ‘  the  spot  where  Harold 
fell.” 

“  Long,  wild,  and  kloody  was  the  day. 

The  moon  had  sliot  its  purple  ray 
On  Harold’s  helm  of  gold ; 

The  noon  had  seen  it  red  with  gore. 

At  eve  it  lay  on  Hastings’  shore. 

In  dust  and  slaughter  rolled. 

“Night  fell :  yet  still  the  trumpet  rang, 

Still  rose  the  axe  and  armour’s  clang, 

StUl  twang’d  the  British  bow ; 

Still  did  their  bands  unbroken  keep. 

The  march  bj'  hill  and  forest  deep, 

Like  lions,  stern  and  slow. 

“  Beneatli  the  torch  and  cresset’s  flame. 

Heavy  and  spent  the  Norman  came 
From  that  scarce  conquered  field ; 

And  came  his  haughty  chivalry'. 

With  weary  limb,  and  drooping  eye. 

And  shatter’d  helm  and  shield.’’ 

In  the  year  immediately  following  that 
in  wbich  the  engagement  was  fought,  that 
is,  in  1067,  the  Norman  ■victor  commenced 
to  build  the  abbey,  after  changing  the  name 
of  the  place  from  Erpiton  to  Battle ;  the 
high  altar  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  exact  spot  where  Harold  was 
slain.  Old  chroniclers  tell  us  that  when 
the  edifice  was  completed,  Wilham  made  an 
offering  of  his  sword  and  coronation  rohes 
at  the  altar,  in  which  was  also  deposited 
the  famous  “Battle  Roll,”  as  it  is  termed, 
a  document  bearing  the  names  of  aR  the 
principal  Normans  who  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  To  trace  back  a 
descent  from  this  roll  has  for  centuries  been 
the  boast  of  our  great  aiistocratic  families, 
but  modern  antiquarians  are  of  opinion — 
one  held  by  Dugdale — that  the  list  was 
often  falsified  and  altered  by  the  monks,  at 
the  instigation  of  persons  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  be  considered  of  Norman  blood. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  then  abbot 
obtained  leave  to  fortify  the  abbey ;  little, 
if  any,  of  the  original  structrue  now  remains, 
however ;  for  the  general  style  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ruins  proves,  in  the  judgment  of  archae¬ 
ologists,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice 
must  have  hecn  rebuilt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ground  on 
which  the  abbey  .and  the  buildings  con¬ 
nected  with  it  stood  is  computed  to  have 
been  one  mile  in  cii’cuit. 


THE  SPOT  WHERE  HAROLi' 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“History  maybe  formed  from  pei-manent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  frorn  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — He.  Johnson. 

SYDNEY,  LADY  MORGAN. 


]N  the  year  1822,  I  first 
1  knew  Sydney,  Lady  Mor- 
jran.  I  saw  her  sitting 
“  the  little  red  room 
Kildare  Street,  by 
courte.sy  called  a  bou¬ 
doir  ;  ”  *  and  although 
the  “Wild  Irish  Girl”  was  even 
then  a  woman  of  “  a  certain  age,” 
she  had  much  of  that  natural  viva¬ 
city,  aptness  for  repartee,  and  point 
in  conversation  (often  better  than 
wit),  that  made  her  the  oracle 
and  idol  of  “a  set”  in  the  Irish  Metro¬ 
polis,  where  others — not  a  few — feared  and 
hated  her ;  for  her  political  bias  was  strong, 
and  her  antipathies,  strong  also,  were  seldom 
withstood  or  withheld. 

She  was  never  handsome,  even  in  youth ; 
small  in  person,  and  slightly  deformed, 
there  was  about  her  much  of  ease  and  self¬ 


possession,  but  nothing  of  grace ;  yet  she 
was  remarkable  for  that  peculiar  some¬ 
thing — for  w'hich  we  have  no  English  word, 
but  which  the  French  express  by  “  /e  ne 
sais  quoi  ” — which  in  women  often  attracts 
and  fascinates  more  than  mere  personal 
beauty. 

Although  it  was  said  of  Lady  Morgan 
that  she  was  a  vain  woman,  had  always 
coveted  the  distinction  of  seeing  the  visiting- 
cards  of  lords  and  titled  ladies  in  her  card- 
stand,  and  liked  when  she  paid  visits  to 
borrow  a  carriage  with  a  coronet,  to  receive 
as  many  as  mighty  be  of  stars  actual  at 
her  “  evenings,”  to  exhibit  on  her  chimney- 
piece  the  gifts  of  people  whom  heritage 
rather  than  genius  had  made  great,  and 
wms,  in  short,  a  woman  of  the  world,  she 
had — like  all  women  of  decided  character, 
and  energetic  temperament — her  kindly 
sympathies  and  her  considerate  generosi¬ 


ties,  was  a  very  lovable  person  to  those 
she  loved,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  in 
whom  she  took  interest. 

*  No  35.  She  put  up  a  portico,  'which  still  marks  the 
house  in  the  now  somewhat  gloomy  and  unfashionable 
street.  That  house  I  have  engi-aved. 


Her  collected  letters,  interspersed  with 
meagre  bits  of  memoir,  were  published  soon 
after  her  death  by  her  literary  executor. 
Hep  worth  Dixon,  and  under  the  editorship 
of  Geraldine  Jewsbury.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  judicious  discrimination  was  exercised 


in  the  selection.  According  to  that  autho¬ 
rity  the  diaries  from  her  own  hand  were 
“copious,”  and  she  kept  eveiy  letter  she 
had  received,  from  the  epistles  of  field- 
marshals  to  the  billets  of  a  washerwoman. 
In  a  word,  she  contemplated  and  arranged 
for  this  memoir,  and  prepared  it  accordingly, 
with  as  much  system  and  order  as  she 
settled  her  toilet  and  her  drawing-room  for 
a  “  recejition  ”■ — to  make  the  best  of  herself 
and  her  belongings  ;  commencing  with  the 
day  of  her  birth,  when  all  the  wuts  of 
Dublin  were  assembled — of  whom  she  gives 
a  biographical  list — and  ending  with  her 
last  drive  in  a  friend’s  carriage. 

Dfiring  many  years  she  kept  a  journal. 
Of  its  utter  barrenness  an  idea  may  bo 
formed  from  those  portions  of  it  which 
her  biographer  has  published,  and  from 
the  fact  that  from  one  whole  year’s  record 
he  has  printed  but  six  lines,  no  doubt 
the  only  portion  that  wms  worth  preserv¬ 
ing.  Iler  autobiography  is  indeed  —  as 
w^ere  her  rooms — an  assemblage  of  a  mass 
of  things,  no  one  of  w'hich  was  of  much 
value ;  but  which,  when  taken  together, 
were  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive. 

“No  subtlety  of  inquiry  could  entrap 
Lady  Morgan  into  any  admission  about  her 
age.”  The  dates  of  all  old  letters  were  care¬ 
fully  erased.  “  I  enter  my  protest  against 
DATES,”  she  writes.  “  What  has  a  w'oman 
to  do  w'ith  dates  ?  cold,  false,  erroneous, 
chronological  dates  !  I  mean  to  have  none 
of  them.”  It  is,  however,  understood  that 
Sydney  Owenson  was  born  in  1777  ;  and  it 
is  said  by  one  of  her  biographers,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fitzpatrick  (who  does  not  give  his  autho¬ 
rity),  that  “her  birth  occurred  on  ship¬ 
board.”  She  is,  at  best,  but  half  Irish,  for 
her  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  She 
herself  tells  us  she  was  born  on  Christmas 
Day,  in  “  ancient  ould  Dublin.”  Her  father 
was  Robert  Owenson — according  to  his 
daughter,  ‘  ‘  as  fine  a  type  of  an  Irish  gen¬ 
tleman  as  Ireland  ever  sent  forth.”  He  was 
an  actor,  and  manager  of  theatres  in  Dublin. 
During  one  of  his  professional  tours  in 
England,  he  met  at  Shrewsbury  an  English 
lady.  Miss  Hill  (vith  whom  he  “  ran  off”), 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman.  She 
was  never  forgiven.  She  was  not  yormg, 
but  a  very  serious  and  sensible  woman ; 
unlike  her  husband  in  everything.  Of  that 
marriage  the  issue  was  Sydney,  subse¬ 
quently  married  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
and  Olivia,  her  younger  sister  by  many 
years,  who  became  the  wife  of  another 
knight.  Sir  Ai'thur  Clarke.  It  is  not  im- 
i:»robable  that  his  little  precocious  daughter 
acted  occasionally  under  his  auspices  in 
provincial  towns.  But  she  never  played  in 
Dublin ;  and  it  is  certain  that  her  father 
early  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  his 
daughters  from  the  stage  ;  yet  what  an  ad¬ 
mirable  actress  Lady  Morgan  would  have 
been,  had  that  been  her  destiny  ! 

Early  in  life,  however,  she  sought  inde¬ 
pendence.  She  was  fond  of  saying  that  she 
had  provided  for  herself  from  the  time  she 
was  fourteen  years  old;  and  she  had  so 
wise  and  self-preseiwing  a  horror  of  debt, 
that  she  either  paid  ready  money  for  what 
she  wanted,  or  did  without  it.  Much  of 
her  after  prosperity  can  be  traced  to  that 
resolution — one  which  it  must  have  required 
wonderful  firmness  to  have  held  to,  con¬ 
sidering  her  natural  love  of  display,  and 
her  always  expensive  “  suiToundings.”  She 
became  a  governess,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  in  two  families,  until 
her  writings  became  remunerative.  Her 
father  kept  “his  girls”  at  an  “eminent 
boarding-school.”  He  did  his  best  for 
them ;  and  they  largely  repaid  him  by 
affectionate  care  and  duty  till  he  died,  in 
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“more  Irisli  than  the  Irish,”  like  the  old 
Anglo-Norman  settlers;  took  the  liberal 
side  in  politics ;  and  was  a  sturdy  fighter 
for  CathoUc  emancipation.  He  was,  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  a  gentleman — “  a  man 
of  great  erudition,  speculative  power,  and 
singular  observation.”  In  August,  1844, 
he  died.  His  death  was  a  heavy  loss  to 
Lady  Morgan  ;  for  she  loved  him,  confided 
in  him,  and  felt  for  him  entire  respect.  And 
he  was  worthy  of  it;  for  there  had  been 
neither  envy  of  her  fame,  nor  jealousy  of 
the  admiration  she  excited,  where  a  lower 
nature  might  have  felt  both. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  Ijord  Melbourne 
granted  to  Lady  Morgan  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year,  “  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  her  to  the  world  of  letters.” 
She  had  saved  a  sum  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable.  Sir  Charles  had  an  income  of 
his  own  ;  and  being  “independent,”  she  re¬ 
solved  upon  leaving  Ireland  and  settling 


in  England — in  a  word,  to  become  “  an 
absentee,”  a  class  she  had  unequivocally 
condemned  when  she  saw  little  chance  of 
being  of  it ;  and  although  she  afterwards 
wi’ote  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  step — pub¬ 
lishing,  indeed,  a  book  on  the  subject, 
arguing  “  that  English  misgovernment  and 
misrule  made  Ireland  uninhabitable ;  ”  that 
it  was  ‘  ‘  the  English  government  and  not 
the  natives  of  the  country  who  were  to 
blame,”  and  so  forth — she  failed  to  convince 
her  country  or  herself  of  the  righteousness 
of  her  removal.  Probably  her  attractions 
“  at  home”  had  grown  less;  many  of  her 
old  friends  had  departed,  some  to  England, 
others  to  the  better  land. 

It  is  clear  that,  so  early  as  1812,  she  had 
wearied  of  the  Irish  capital,  which  she  de¬ 
scribed  as  “in  summer,  a  desert  inhabited 
only  by  loathsome  beggars.”  In  1833  she 
writes,  ‘  ‘  the  Irish  destiny  is  between  Bed¬ 
lam  and  a  jail.”  “Dear  dirty  Dublin,” 
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May,  1812,  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
calling  each  of  his  daughters  “  my  lady.” 

Her  younger  days  were  passed  amid  per¬ 
plexing,  harassing,  indeed  terrible,  trials, 
under  which  a  loftier  nature  might  have 
fallen.  She  touches  on  them,  though  rarely, 
seeing  a  father  frequently  torn  to  prison,  a 
mother  on  the  point  of  beggarj^  mth  her 
children,”  and  so  forth. 

Prom  her  earliest  girlhood,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  her  marriage,  she  had  her  perpetual 
ilirtations ;  but  there  her  love  affairs  began 
and  ended.  Some  of  her  sage  friends  opined 
that  she  “  flirted  more  than  was  right,”  and 
it  is  probable  she  occasionally  stood  so  near 
the  fire  as  slightly  to  singe  her  white  gar¬ 
ments.  Still  she  was  ever  “  safe  :  ”  like  her 
countrywomen  generally — I  would  almost 
say  imiversally — realising  the  portrait  of 
the  poet  Moore,  of — 

" - Tlie  wild  sweet  briary  fence 

That  round  llie  flowers  of  Erin  dwells, 

Whicli  warns  the  touch,  while  winning  the  sense, 

Xor  channs  us  least  when  it  most  reiiels.” 

The  seemingly  light  and  frivolous,  and 
really  fascinating  girl — fascinating  both  as 
girl  and  woman — escaped  the  only  slander 
that  sru’ely  slays.  Moreover,  she  had  at  no 
jieriod  of  her  life  any  sustaining  power  from 
that  which  .supports  in  difficulties  and  up¬ 
holds  in  danger — Beligiox  ;  and  she  -was 
contiuuallj'  in  society,  where,  without  a 
protector,  she  might  have  seemed  an  easy 
victim.  * 

Her  literaiy,'  career  began  early,  yet  not 
so  early  as  she  liked  to  make  it  appear. 
Her  abilities  were  gifts  of  nature.  “  All,” 
she  writes,  “that  literary  counsel,  acquire¬ 
ment,  and  instruction  give  to  literary  com- 
jiosition  was,  in  my  early  career  of  author- 
.ship,  utterly  denied  me.”  ^ 

In  ISdl,  her  first  book  was  published  in  j 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by  Sir 
llichard  Phillijis ;  f  thenceforward  she  con-  1 
tinned  wtirking  for  more  than  half  a  cen-  j 
tury,  having  written  and  published,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  her  career, 
ujiwards  of  seventy  volumes. 

In  1812  she  married  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
M.D.  He  had  received  knighthood  at  the 
hantls  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Lord 
Lieutenant,  by  reqtiest  of  the  Marquis  and 
Man  hioness  of  Abercorn,  the  then  friends  i 
of  Sydni;}'  Cwenson,  w'ho  w^ere  resolved 
that  their  “jiet”  should  have  a  title.  Both 
events  came  off  at  their  seat,  Baron’s  Court — 
there  the  doctor  was  knighted  ;  there  the 
two  wore  made  one.  Contraiy  to  jirophecies 
of  friends  and  to  genei  al  ex])Cctation,  they 
w'ere  a  hajijiy  couple.  Sir  Charles  had  iier- 
sonal  advantages,  and  ho  was  a  man  of 
strong  mind,  yet,  hajipily,  a  devoted  be¬ 
liever  in  his  wife,  while  she  had  large 
re-pect  for  him— his  sound  common  .sense 
ami  her  erratic  nature  haniionised.  He 
was  a  Loctor  of  Medicine,  the  friend  and 
corresjiondent  of  Jenner.  I'hongh  younger 
by  five  or  si.x  years  flian  Miss  Owenson,  he 
w.if  not  young  when  he,  a  widower  and  an 
Englishman,  born  in  liOndon  in  1783, 
wooeil,  and  won  the  Wild  Irish  (iirl.  He 
was  tall,  hand'ome,  of  very  gentlemanly 
address,  resfiectably  born  and  connected  ; 
with  some  independent  jirojicrty,  and  madly 
in  love  with  the  fascinating  “  Cloiwina.” 
She  was  not  so  desjierately  smitten  W'ith 
him  :  “A  little  i/n/W' re  would  make  me  wild 
in  love  with  him,”  she  writes,  lie  was  too 
quiet :  in  a  word,  too  English.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  ho  became  a  thorough  IrishTiian — 

*  Wb,',,  ■  fii  tiiT^<’If  in  1*11.  ‘  nyu.  “  [ni  (in“i'lfrnto 

b  .  ! :  in  IT  by  finiil<-n<  c,  but  often  rcsnii  il 

:  .  oft-  n  on  the  verpe  of  error,  but  never  pausing 

t  At  il  of  .rii  1.  sn'1  long  afferwiirils,  the  law  of  copy- 
t’lt  iti  .  in  the  two  isbin'ls  iiiin  li  ns  it  now  does 
:»pen  Gieiii  liritain  and  the  United  Sbitcs  of  America. 


graduall}’  became  “odious  Dublin.”  In 
183.)  .she  talked  of  “  wretched  Dublin,  the 
capital  of  wretched  Ireland.”  In  1837  she 
Avrote 

“  oil,  Trebind,  to  you 

I  have  long  bade  a  last  and  a  painful  adieu  !  ” 

And  so  haA'ing  “freighted  a  small  vessel” 
Avith  their  household  gods,  Sir  Charles  and 
Eady  iMorgan  heettme  permanent  residents 
in  London,  faking,  after  a  brief  “looking 
iihout,”  what  she  terms  a  “maisonnette,” 
No.  11,  William  Street,  Knightshridgo, 
entering  into  possession  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1838,  and  there  continuing  to  her 
death,  noA'cr  again  visiting  Ireland.  Na- 
tni-ally,  perhaps,  her  popidarity  had  there 
dwindled  to  nothing.* 

*  AA'c  once  cnconiitcrcd  nn  ultra  Irislnmin,  who  told  ns 
he  WHS  going  to  Liidy  Morgan's  “to  blow  her  nii  for  desert¬ 
ing  her  coniitry  and  turning  her  hark  on  the  liberator.” 
lie  went,  hnd  was  so  fascinated  by  the  ready  smile  and 
few  words  of  tenderness  she  gave  to  the  memoiy  of  “  dear 


KILDARE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

In  London  she  aimed  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  circle — artistic,  literary,  scientific,  aristo¬ 
cratic  ;  giving  large  parties  as  well  as 
small ;  sometimes  crowding  into  two  rooms 
of  very  limited  size  a  hundred  guests — 
persons  of  all  ranks,  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians.  Certainly,  the  arrangement  of  her 
rooms  was  most  effective ;  the  lights  and 
shadows  were  in  their  right  places,  the 
seats  were  comfortable,  the  eye  was  per¬ 
petually  arrested  by  something  that  was 
either  peculiar  or  interesting.  Somebody 
said  it  was  like  a  “baby-house; ” perhaps  it 
was,  but  the  toys  were  histories.  Her  society 
• — often  so  conflicting,  composed  of  elements 

fild  Dublin  ” — her  inimitable  tact  of  turning  disadvantages 
into  advantages,  and  foes  into  friends — tliat  he  assured  ns 
the  next  day,  “  the  people  of  Ireland  mistook  that  chami- 
ing  Lady  Morgan  altogether;  that  her  heart,  every'  morsel 
of  it,  was  in  Ireland;  she  lived  in  England  only  to 
jirotect  her  countrymen  and  precent  their  being  imposed 
on.'’ 
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that  never  could  socially  mingle — she 
managed  with  admirable  tact,  sometimes  no 
easy  task,  for  there  were  the  Russian  and 
the  Pole  ;  the  “  black  Orangeman  ”  and  the 
“bitter  Papist;”  the  proud  _  aristocrat 
and  the  small  fry  of  letters ;  in  a  word, 
people  who  were  compelled  to  rub  against 
each  other ;  whose  positions,  opinions,  and 
interests  were  not  only  at  variance,  but  in 
entire  and  utter  hostility.*  _ 

As  I  have  said,  she  continued  to  reside 
in  William  Street  after  she  became  a  widow, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  At 
length,  however,  the  foe  she  most  dreaded 
— old  age —  gradually  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  Towards  the  end  of  1852,  her 
letters  and  diary  record  the  losses  of  old 
fi’iends.  One  after  another  departed,  and 
she  was  left  almost  alone  with  old 
memories;  they  were  warnings  to  set  her 
house  in  order ;  but  they  were  not  solemn 
enough  to  impress  her  with  any  feeling 
akin  to  continuous  grief,  or  to  create  dread 
of  the  “  enemy.”  To  the  last,  she  was 


Westmacott,  has  been  erected  to  her  memory 
by  her  accomplished  niece,  Mrs.  Inwood 
Jones,  t 

The  life  of  Lady  Morgan  was  one  of  ex¬ 
citement,  from  its  dawn  to  its  close.  Even 
when  a  governess,  “instructor  of  youth,”  J 
her  days  were  never  sad,  nor  did  time  hang 

*  She  told  us  she  had  once  deplored  so  earnestly  her 
ignorance  of  geology  to  one  of  its  professors,  that  he 
offered  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  subject  (which  her  ladj'ship 
lamented  pathetically  she  had  not  heard)  in  her  drawing¬ 
room  !  She  laughed  afterwards  at  this,  as  one  of  the 
great  ditficulties  of  her  social  life.  She  added,  “I  got 
out  of  it  by  regretting  that  my  present  audience  were  un¬ 
worthy  such  an  honour,  but  that  if  he  would  do  so  the 
next  night !  Well,  he  was  kind  enough  to  promise,  but  I 
could  not  have  survived  it,  and  the  next  day,  of  course,  I 
was  very  ill.”  She  once  described  to  us  a  visit  paid  to 
her  by  a  young  and  literary  American,  adding,  “  I  dare¬ 
say  he  exchanged  his  Bible  for  a  peerage  the  moment  he 
landed  at  Livei-pool.  You  should  have  seen  his  ecstaoy 
when  presented  to  a  duchess,  and  how  he  luxm'iated  under 
the  shadow  of  the  strawberry  leaves.” 

t  The  tomb  will  be  found  on  the  right  of  the  principal 
walk,  entering  the  gate  in  the  Fulham  Road.  A  large 
plain  slab  is  supported  by  six  pillars  ;  on  a  slab  underneath 
is  carved  an  Irish  harp,  propped  bj'  two  books,  “  France  ” 
and  the  “  Wild  Irish  Girl.”  At  the  base  is  a  wreath  of 
immortelles. 

t  She  did  not  forget  this :  hequeatliing  by  Will  a  smn  of 
£200  to  the  Aged  Governesses  Benevolent  Institution. 


tovjonrs  gate :  new  friends  came  to  replace 
the  old;  some  one  “worth  seeing”  was 
sure  to  be  at  her  “  reception,”  and  the  bait 
of  an  invitation  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted  notwithstanding  the  sure  pressure 
of  a  mingled  crowd. 

The  death  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Arthur  Clarke,  in  1857,  did  alarm  her ;  and 
toward  the  close  of  1858,  it  became  obvious 
to  her  friends — suspicious  to  herself — that 
her  work  on  earth  was  done.  Her  beloved 
sister,  Olivia,  Lady  Clarke,  her  oldest  friend 
and  earliest  companion,  with  whom  she  had 
struggled  through  a  precarious  youth,^  had 
died  some  years  before  (1845).  On  her  birth¬ 
day,  1858,  Lady  Morgan  had  a  dinner-party, 
told  stories,  and  sung  a  comic  song.  On 
the  I7th  of  March,  1859,  she  had  a  musical 
party,  at  which  we  were  present ;  a  gay  and 
crowded  party  it  was — full  of  what  she  ever 
liked  to  see,  celebrities  or  notorieties — and 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1859,  she  died.  She 
was  interred  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery, 
where  a  tomb,  executed  by  Mr.  Sherrard 


heavy  on  her  hands ;  she  was  a  charming 
companion  at  all  periods,  and  was  generally 
regarded  in  that  light  rather  than  as  a 
teacher.  Her  animal  spirits  were  inex¬ 
haustible  ;  if  not  handsome,  she  was  pretty, 
and  in  person  attractive ;  she  told  Irish 
stories  with  inimitable  humour,  and  sung 
Irish  songs  with  singular  esprit ;  she  had 
been  familiar  with  “society  ”  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  had  beenreared  in  self-indepen¬ 
dence:  her  vanity,  her  value  of  herself,  made 
her  at  ease  amid  the  great  as  among  the 
small ;  like  the  soldier  of  fortune,  she  had  all 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ;  reckless  as  re¬ 
garded  foes,  but  fervent  in  defence  of  friends; 
living  in  praise  as  the  very  breath  of  her 
life — flattery,  no  matter  how  gross,  seemed 
never  to  exceed  her  right.  No  doubt  much 
of  “  womanliness  ”  was  sacrificed  to  that 
perpetual  exercise  of  self-dependence.  Self- 
dependence  is  not  the  natural  destiny  of 
woman — rarely  bringing  content,  and  still 
more  rarely  happiness. 

A  writer  who  knew  her  in  her  prime,  thus 
pictures “Glorvina”  at  “the Castle.”  Hardly 


more  than  four  feet  high,  with  a  slightly 
curved  spine,  uneven  shoulders  and  eyes, 
she  glided  aliout  in  a  close-cropped  wig, 
bound  by  a  fillet,  or  solid  band  of  gold ; 
her  face  all  animation,  and  with  a  witty 
word  for  everybody.”  “Notwithstanding 
her  natural  defects,  she  made  a  picturesque 
appearance.”  Another  writer,  alluding  to  * 
the  “unevenness”  of  her  eyes,  says  “they 
were,  however,  large,  lustrous,  and  elec¬ 
trical.”  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  (who  pub¬ 
lished  a  tour  in  Ireland  in  1828)  describes 
her  as  “a  little,  frivolous,  lively  woman, 
neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  and  with  really 
fine  and  expressive  eyes.” 

This  is  Mrs.  Hall’s  portrait  of  Lady 
Morgan  at  a  later  year  of  her  life : — ■ 

“Lady  Morgan’s  person  was  so  well- 
known  to  the  habitues  of  London — at  all 
events,  to  the  classes  that  belong  to  the 
fashionable  and  literary — that  any  descrip¬ 
tion  for  them  may  be,  as  she  would  have 
said,  ‘  de  trop ;  ’  but  thousands  have  been 
at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives  interested 
in  her  works,  and  the  sort  of  flying  repu¬ 
tation  she  had  for  saying  and  doing  odd, 
but  clever  things,  and  the  marvellous  tact 
which  comprised  so  much  of  her  talent,  or 
the  talent  whose  greatest  society-power  was 
tact.  To  those  we  say  that  Lady  Morgan 
was  small  and  slightly  deformed ;  that  her 
head  was  large,  round,  and  well-formed  ; 
her  features  full  of  expression,  particularly 
the  expression  that  accompanies  ‘humour,’ 
dimpling,  as  it  does,  round  the  mouth,  and 
sparkling  in  the  eyes.  The  natural  intona¬ 
tions  of  her  voice  in  conversation  were 
singularly  pleasing — so  pleasing  as  to  ren¬ 
der  her  ‘nothings’  pleasant;  and  whatever 
affectation  hovered  about  her  large  green 
fan,  or  was  seen  in  the  ‘way  she  had’  of 
folding  her  draperies  round  her,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  of  them  with  true  Irish  espieglerie, 
the  tones  of  that  voice  were  to  the  last  full 
of  feeling.” 

Portraits  of  her  were,  of  course,  often 
painted,  more  frequently  in  Prance  than  in 
England.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  pictured 
her,  but  expressed  a  wish  that,  if  engraved, 
his  name  should  not  go  with  it(!).  David 
d’ Angers  sculptured  her  bust.  The  por¬ 
trait  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  memory 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  not  very 
long  before  her  death ;  but  subsequently 
“worked  upon.”  It  is  engraved  from  the 
copy  she  gave  us.  In  1824  the  poet,  Samuel 
Lover,  then  a  miniature  painter  in  Dublin, 
painted  a  portrait  of  her.  It  was  to  have 
been  engraved  by  Meyer ;  “  but,”  says 
Lady  Morgan’s  biographer,  “between  the 
painter  and  the  engraver,  the  result  was 
such  unmitigated  ttgliness,  that  Colburn 
would  not  let  it  appear.” 

Pew  writers  have  aroused  more  hostility, 
or  have  been  more  thoroughly  abused.  Her 
grand  enemy  was  her  countryman,  John 
Wilson  Croker.  It  was  he  who  assailed  her 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  accusing  her,  either 
indirectly  or  directly,  of  “licentiousness, 
profligacy,  irreverence,  blasphemy,  libertin¬ 
ism,  disloyalty,  and  atheism.”  She  had  her 
revenge — her  character  of  Crawley  junior, 
in  “  Plorence  Macarthy,”  must  have  been  a 
bayonet  stab  in  the  very  vitals  of  her  foe.* 
He  certainly  overshot  the  mark ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  severity  augmented 
the  popularity  of  Lady  Morgan,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  her  friends.  She 
was  found  to  be  “  an  awkward  customer  ” 


*  Croker,  by  liis  earliest  work,  “  Familiar  Epistles,”  is 
said  to  have  done  to  death  the  actor  Edwin  ;  at  least,  it  was 
recorded  on  Edwin’s  tombstone,  in  St.  Werburjrh’s  church- 
)’ard,  that  “his  death  was  occasioned  by  an  illiberal  and 
ciaiel  attack  on  his  professional  reputation  from  an  anonj- 
mous  assassin.”  Croker,  among  other  “  names,”  called 
Lady  Morgan  “  a  female  Methuseleh,”  knowing  that  was 
a  barbed  arrow  that  was  sure  to  stick. 
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THE  AET-JOUEHAL. 


Morgan  standing  first.  We  received  onr 
invitation  from  her  ladysliip’s  own  hands, 
and  accepted  it.  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th  we  duly  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Hyde  Park  Place.  We  heard  titles  of  all 
degrees  announced;  hut  hardly  a  name 
eminent  in  literature,  Art,  or  science, 
greeted  our  ears.  There  were  present  per¬ 
haps  two  hundred  people  of  rank,  but, 
excepting  ourselves  and  three  or  four 
others  of  our  “  calling,”  Lady  Morgan  had 
no  followers  to  fraternise  with  those  of 
kir.  Mackinnon.  Speculation  was  idle  as 
to  the  cause  of  so  appalling  an  effect.  The 
lady  was  e\udently  irate  ;  there  was  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  humiliating  fact,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  evening  passed  off 
with  amazing  dulness,  for  the  co-operation 
of  no  other  lious  had  been  sought.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  mystery  was  explained, 
kir.  Mackinnon  had  agreed  to  envelope  and 
direct  such  cards  as  were  to  go  to  his 
“  order,”  Lady  Morgan  undertaking  the 
transmission  of  such  as  were  intended  to  lure 
the  magnates  of  her  own  circle  and  craft. 


The  cards,  properly  prepared  and  addressed, 
she  handed  to  Mr.  Mackinnon’s  butler  for 
the  post ;  but  either  that  important  func- 
tionaiy  forgot  his  duty,  or  grudged  the 
postage,  or  thought  it  beneath  him  and  his 
master  to  invite  so  many  untitled  guests — 
at  all  events,  they  were  subsequently  found 
safe  in  his  desk,  where  they  had  been  in 
comfortable  seclusion  from  the  day  when 
dear  Lady  Morgan  placed  them  in  his 
hands.  It  is  needless  to  say,  there  began 
and  ended  the  scheme  of  her  ladyship  to 
bring  together  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
the  aristocracy  of  talent ! 

She  had  that  cordiality  of  manner  which 
‘  ‘  took  ”  at  once,  and  did  not  permit  you  time 
to  inquire  if  it  were  sincere.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  entii’ely  free  from  literary  jealousy; 
she  would  aid  and  not  depress  young 
authorship ;  she  was  often  generous  with 
her  purse,  as  well  as  her  pen  and  tongue  ; 
there  was  nothing  mean  about  her,  and 
flattered  as  she  had  been  from  her  youth 
upwards,  is  it  wonderful  that  her  large 
organ  of  self-esteem  occasionally  assumed 
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whenever  she  was  assailed.  She  girded  on 
her  armoiu  even  to  the  last,  and  went  into 
battle  with  no  less  an  adversary  than  Car¬ 
dinal  IViseman,  who  attacked  her  for  hav¬ 
ing  asserted  in  her  book  on  Italy,  that  the 
sacred  chair  of  St.  Peter,  when  examined, 
was  found  to  contain  this  passage  in  Arabic 
•  characters: — “There  is  hut  one  God,  and 
klahomet  is  his  prophet !  ”  She  answered 
the  cardinal  in  a  pamphlet — it  was  the  old 
war-horse  roused  to  energy  by  the  trumpet- 
call  to  battle.  Latterly,  her  sight  began  to 
give  way,  and  she  was  almost  blind  when 
she  ran  a  tilt  against  “  His  Eminence.” 

Let  us  fancy  her  gay  ladyship  travelling 
through  France  with  her  little  “  Irish  harp 
case,”  that  was  mistaken  for  a  mart 
she  had  brought  over  to  bmy  in  Pere  la 
Chaise ;  buying  herself  “  a  chapeau  de  soleil 
with  cornflowers  stuck  in  the  side  of  it — 
twenty  francs ;”  receimng  from  Lafayette 
and  his  household  assurances  of  ‘  ‘  the  at¬ 
tachment  of thi’ee  generations ;”  her  ‘ ‘Wed¬ 
nesdays  ”  in  the  gay  city,  where  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  met — princes,  dukes,  mar¬ 
shals,  counts,  actors,  klaltese  knights,  small 
poets,  and  small  wits — in  a  w’ord,  any  cele¬ 
brity  or  any  notoriety,  male  or  female,  was 
welcome  to  her  salon.  There  the  finest  violin 
player  in  Prance  placed  her  on  a  raised 
seat,  and  declared  she  was  his  “  inspira¬ 
tion.”  There  Humboldt  called  and  left  his 
card,  with  the  pencilled  words,  “  toujours 
i/t'dheureux.'’  Generally,  however,  she  “kept 
clear  of  the  English ;”  content  with  any 
praise,  and  greedy  only  of  the  admiration 
that  was  to  be  had  without  the  asking ; 
yet  ever  so  pleasant,  so  full  of  point,  so 
perfect  in  the  sfijJe  p(trlnnt,  as  she  terms  it, 
as  really  to  be  what  she  aimed  to  be — the 
queen  of  .society.  * 

If  her  triumph  was  less  in  London  than 
in  the  Ely.see,  it  was  because  her  worship- 
jjors  were  more  phlegmatic  than  their 
light-tongued  and  light-hearted  neighbours. 
Vet  her  “  evenings  at  home  ”  were  always 
“  successes.” 

I.ady  klorgan  had  an  idea  that  she  might 
bo  the  means  of  bringing  together  in 
fr  aternal  intercourse  the  aristocracy  of  rank 
and  the  aristocracy  of  talent  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  than  was  possible  in  her 
Ilia  iso/ll  ffe.  kir.  klackinnon,  of  Hyde  Park 
Place,  had  a  largo  house,  a  suite  of  rooms 
cajiable  of  “entertaining”  many,  and  in 
jiartnership  with  that  estimable  gentleman 
her  ])lan  was  to  be  earned  out.  Ho  was  to 
issue  cards  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his 
fjrder  ;  she,  to  those  who  were  eminent  in 
literature,  science,  and  Art.  The  cards 
were  jirinted  accordingly.  They  ex])ressed 
that  I.ady  klorgan  and  klr.  klackinnon 
desired  to  be  honoured  with  the  company 
of  so-and-so  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
July  Pith.  It  was  certainly  somewhat 
4ai-fling  to  read  the  names  thus  joined  ;  it 
was  known  that  the  one  was  a  widow,  the 
other  ii  widower,  and  there  was  con.soqucntly 
no  just  ciiuse  or  ini7)ediinent  why  they  two 
should  not  be  joined  together.  Still  it  was 
cunon.-»,  .and  “  gossij)  ”  might  have  been 
e.xciised,  esjieeially  as  the  card  was  litho- 
grajdied  in  the  joint  n.anies,  that  of  Ij.'idy 

•  Ikt  oth^T  jKTtili;iritic«,  Iht  jray  liuly-nliip  rlc- 

a.-  a  fr<'«Tna-'*Tt :  a  vpiu Table  Tiianjtii.Hc — 

“  fh<’ fb'tir /W/»  /f  hon>n  r»f  VoUain*  Itcinjf 

fi:  '  of  a  Urt\u*‘  projioMp*!  it  tn  b«T,  and  hIw  bet  ame 

frrw  and  a/  <  ejrf#*r1  niaj*on.”  'Hn*  IhIIp.  H  hniuv  at  the 
ii  ai  irafion  won*  a  pi^tiin*  of  V'rjitairo.  Hft  in  brilliantw. 

i=-  ‘A»To  men  ma  on*  pre-ont,  ainontf  fbetn  tin*  Hinlioj) 
ftf  .fei  ;  alem.  and  the  artor Talma.  “Ah  to  thk  HKC'RKT,’’ 
b*  wh?*  -.  “it  »ha)l  never  ptu  tbeMC  ij|m,  in  holy  nileiice 
-  j  d  ■  »•]  ■  ertainly  her  laflyf*hip  may  well  wonder  how 
jt  G  a  ;  <  ret  «  onfided  to  many  wr»iiien.  yoiinjf,  and 

>  antjul.  it.  V,  'Vlly,  -lloiild  never  havr*  !>een  revealed. 

‘  V’ll  n  if  Hjie  wore  an  afrron,  leit  the  Mfr  rA 
if  ■■■■•  T:;  111'-=  did;  and  -‘^tlie  i7/w.?fre/f«v///Mcwa» added 

to  ‘  5?  A  free  and  eppted  ma^vtna— “  reeejvcd  with 
:  ')jiiT  '.i  'n  and  three  roiindt  of  applanac,  and  erica  of 


a  character  of  arrogance  ?  that  when  she 
called  herself  “  Glorvina,”  it  was  her  weak¬ 
ness  to  persuade  herself  how  closely  she  re¬ 
sembled  that  brilliant  creation  of  her  fancy  ? 
that  she  was,  in  a  word,  vain,  although 
her  vanity  may  have  been  but  the  skeleton 
of  pride  ? 

She  was  essentially  materiidle.  In  no  one 
of  her  letters,  in  no  part  of  her  journal, 
can  there  be  found  the  remotest  reference 
to  that  High  Power  from  which  her  genius 
was  derived,  w'hich  protected  her  wayward 
and  perilous  youth,  her  ]u'osporous  woman¬ 
hood,  and  her  popular  (if  not  honoured)  old 
ago.  There  is  no  word  of  prayer  or  of 
thanksgiving  in  any  of  her  written  thoughts. 

Her  tact  was  portable,  aiqdicable,  alive, 
alert,  marketable,  good-natured,  ever  ready 
at  call,  and  consecpiently  often  useful ;  yes, 
and  useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  herself, 
for  she  was  continually  “  on  the  watch”  to 
sciwo  a  friend  and  set  aside  a  difficulty. 
Lady  kicu’gan  had  no  loft  hand,  no  deaf 
ear,  “no  blind  side;”  she  was  life,  bright 
life,  from  top  to  toe.  Even  when  her  recep¬ 
tions  were  over,  and  at  her  great  ago,  it 
might  bo  supposed  she  had  gone  wearied 


and  languidly  to  bed,  she  chatted  cheerfully 
to  her  maid,  and  closed  her  eyes  with  a  jest. 

She  was  created  for  society,  enjoyed  and 
lived  in  society  to  the  last :  nothing  annoyed 
her  so  much  as  being  invited  to  a  small 
party.  She  liked  the  crowded  room,  the 
loud  announcement,  and  the  celebrity  she 
had  earned.  Her  vanity  was  charming ;  it 
was  different  from  every  other  vanity ;  it 
was  so  naive ;  so  original,  and  she  admitted 
it  with  the  frankness  of  a  child.  “  I  know 
I  am  vain,”  she  once  said  to  Mrs.  Hall, 
“but  I  have  a  right  to  be  so.  It  is  not 
put  off  and  on,  like  my  rouge  ;  it  is  always 
with  me,  it  sleeps  with  me,  wakes  with  me, 
comjianions  me  in  my  solitude,  and  arrays 
itself  for  publicity  whenever  I  go  abroad. 
I  wrote  books  when  your  mothers  worked 
samplers,  and  demanded  freedom  for  He- 
land  when  Daniel  O’Connell  scrambled  for 
gulls’  eggs  among  the  wild  crags  of  Derry- 
nano.”  “I  am  vain,”  she  said,  on  another 
occasion,  to  kirs.  Hall,  “  but  I  have  a  right 
to  bo  so  :  look  at  the  number  of  books  I  have 
written  !  Did  ever  woman  move  in  a  brighter 
sphere  than  I  do  ?  My  dear,  I  have  three 
invitations  to  dinner  to-day;  one  from  a 


(Ulcliess,  another  from  a  countess,  a  third 
from  a  diplomatist — I  will  not  tell  youwho 
a  very  naughty  man,  who,  of  course,  keeps 
the  best  society  in  London.  Now  what 
right  have  I,  my  father’s  daughter,  to  this? 
What  am  I  ?  A  pensioned  scribbler  !  Yet 
I  am  given  gifts  that  queens  might  covet. 
Look  at  that  little  clock;  that  stood  in 
Marie  Antoinette’s  dressing-room.  When 
the  Louvre  was  pillaged,  Denon  met  a 
honnet  rouge  with  it  in  his  hand  and  took  it 
from  him.  Denon  gave  it  to  me.”  Then, 
with  a  rapid  change,  she  added,  “  Ah,  that 
is  a  long  time  ago  !  Princes  and  princesses, 
celebrities  of  all  kinds,  have  presented  me 
with  the  souvenirs  you  see  around  me,  and 
the)/  would  make  a  wiser  woman  vain.” 

if  you  complimented  her  on  her  looking 
“  so  much  better,”  she  would  reply,  “  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  better  rouged  than  usual.  ’  ’  Once 
a  lady,  not  famous  for  sincerity,  said,  “  Dear 
Lady  Morgan,  how  lovely  your  hair  is ; 
how  do  you  preserve  its  colour?”  “By 
dyeing  it,  my  dear ;  I  see  you  want  the 
receipt.”  When  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  her  alone,  w^e  were  charmed  by  her 
mingling  of  acute  observation  with  much 
that  was  genial  and  generous ;  but  our 
enjoyment  would  be,  at  times,  suddenly 
disturbed  by  a  sarcasm — ;just  as  when  in  a 
delicious  sandwich  you  are  stung  by  an 
unwieldy  drop  of  mustard. 

Devoted  as  Lady  Morgan  appeared  to  be 
— to  strangers — to  the  frivolities  of  the 
world,  she  had  sound  and  rational  views 
of  life  and  its  duties  as  a  daughter  and  a 
wife.  Speaking  with  Mrs.  Hall  of  some 
young  ladies  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune, 
she  said,  with  an  emphatic  movement  of 
her  dear  old  green  fan — “They  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  fashionable — imperfectly ;  their 
singing,  and  drawing,  and  dancing,  and 
languages,  amount  to  nothing.  They  were 
educated  to  marry,  and,  had  there  been  j 
time,  they  might  have  gone  off  ivith,  and 
hereafter  from,  husbands.  They  cannot  | 
earn  their  salt ;  they  do  not  even  know  ; 
how  to  dress  themselves.  I  desire  to  give 
every  girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a  trade — a 
profession,  if  the  word  pleases  better.  Cul¬ 
tivate  one  thing  to  perfection,  no  matter  what 
it  is,  for  which  she  has  a  talent — drawing, 
music,  embroidery,  housekeeping  even;  give 
her  a  staff  to  lay  hold  of,  let  her  feel  ‘  that 
will  carry  me  through  life  without  depen¬ 
dence  !’  I  was  independent  at  fourteen,  1 
and  never  went  in  debt.” 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  owed  less  to  ex¬ 
perience  than  Lady  Morgan.  The  faults  of 
her  youth  were  the  faults  of  her  age.  Her 
mind  attained  its  majority  at  a  very  early 
period.  She  carried  the  same  views,  the 
same  ideas,  the  same  prejudices,  the  same 
craving  for  liberty,  the  same  sympathies, 
into  her  more  aspiring  works  on  “Prance ” 
and  “Italy,”  as  she  did  in  her  novels; 
the  same  contradictory  love  for  republi¬ 
canism  and  aristocracy,  the  same  vanity — a 
vanity  the  most  abounding,  yet  so  unlike 
in  its  perfect  and  undisguised  honesty,  its 
self-avowing  frankness,  to  all  other  vani¬ 
ties,  that  it  became  absolutely  a  charm — 
perhaps  one  of  her  greatest  channs. 

The  last  time  Mrs.  Hall  saw  “  the  Wild 
Irish  Girl,”  she  was  seated  on  a  couch  in 
her  bed-room — a  picturesque  min  of  old- 
lady  womanhood.  Her  black  silk  dressing- 
gown  fell  round  her  petite  form,  which 
seemed  so  fragile  that  she  feared  to  see  the 
old  lady  move.  “Why,  Lady  Morgan!” 
she  said,  ‘  ‘  jmu  are  looking  far  better  than 
I  expected;  you  are  really  looking  well.” 

“  Ah,  no,  my  dear,”  she  said,  in  reply,  “  I 
am  not ;  you  should  see  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — it’s  the  rouge  !  ” 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE 

EOYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  is  now 
open  in  Dublin.  It  contains  five  hundred  works 
of  Art,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are 
by  native  artists  ;  yet  we  have  some  complaint 
to  make  on  that  score,  for  although  the  Academy 
consists  of  foi'ty-three  members — Academicians, 
Honorary  and  Associates — only  twenty-three 
of  them  are  this  year  contributors  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Of  late,  the  prospects  of  the  Academy 
are  far  more  encouraging  than  they  used  to  he  ; 
not  long  ago,  “  sales”  within  its  walls  were  rare 
events ;  during  the  past  three  or  fom-  years, 
however,  many  pictures  have  there  found  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  we  trust  this  year,  when  so  many 
visitors  from  the  provinces  will  be  in  Dublin, 
few  of  the  really  good  works  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  gentry  of  Ireland  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  talent  which  that  country 
so  abundantly  produces  should  be  fostered  and 
strengthened  ;  most  of  its  artists  are  of  necessity 
absentees  ;  they  find  in  England  the  “  patron¬ 
age”  they  did  not  find  in  Ireland;  hut  there 
are  several  excellent  painters  and  scubkors  who 
have  preferred  dwelling  in  their  own  land,  and 
“verily  they  shoiild  be  fed.”  The  luxuries  of 
Art  are  becoming  daily  more  and  more  neces¬ 
saries  in  Ireland  ;  wo  trust  that  evidence  of  this 
fact  will  he  obtained  by  the  members  and  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

The  President,  Catteesox  Smith,  exhibits 
several  excellent  portraits  ;  one  of  especial  merit, 
that  of  the  venerable  Sir  Thomas  Staples,  the 
“father  of  the  Irish  Bar,”  who  was  a  member 
of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  who  very  recently  passed  from  earth. 
A  most  charming  picture  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Shied  —  an  emigrant-girl,  such  as, 
alas !  one  may  often  see  on  the  road-side  or  by 
the  sea-shore  ;  she  is  looking  sadly  and  lovingly 
on  the  country  she  is  about  to  leave — for  ever, 
perhaps,  although  her  life  is  in  its  early  spring. 

‘  The  Milkmaid  ’  is  a  genuine  copy  of  a  light¬ 
hearted  lass,  whose  locole  is  supposed  to  be  Kil- 
larney ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Nicholls,  the  artist,  has 
certainly  found  his  original  somewhere,  and  has 
faithfullj'^  copied  what  he  has  seen.  ‘  The  Way- 
side  Spring’  is  another  sweet  picture  of  this 
class,  the  production  of  an  artist  rapidly  rising 
to  eminence,  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones.  It  is  in  land¬ 
scape,  however,  we  find  the  greater  number  of 
members  of  the  Academy  excel.  The  works  of 
Mr.  Charles  Grey  and  his  three  sons  demand 
special  notice;  the  former  has  long  “led”  in 
this  department ;  the  youths  have  been  educated 
in  a  good  school,  and  already  give  evidence  of 
the  high  positions  to  which  they  aspire.  The 
sea-pieces  of  Mr.  Kendrick  are  of  very  great 
merit ;  he  has  obviously  studied  nature,  and  has 
striven  successfully  to  copy  its  most  striking 
and  agreeable  effects.  Some  of  the  views  at 
Killarney — ‘  Glcna  Bay  ’  in  particular,  by  Mr. 
B.  C.  Watkins — render  very  happily  the  scenery 
of  the  beautiful  district.  The  works  of  Mr.  j. 
R.  Marquis  are  of  great  merit ;  one  of  them 
happily  pictures  ‘  Herring-boats  leaving  Ire¬ 
land’s  Ej  e.’  By  the  same  hand  is  an  admirable 
work,  ‘  A  Storm  on  the  Great  Belt.’  A  picture, 
somewhat  similar  in  character,  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Hayes,  ‘  Fishing  Boats  leaving  Port,’  attracts 
and  merits  marked  attention.  Mr.  Vincent 
Duity  is  a  valuable  contributor :  he  has  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  power,  and  studies  nature 
in  her  most  artistic  effects.  A  jiroduction  of 
great  ability  is  entitled  ‘  Golden  Moonrise.’ 
Mr.  Edwin  Grey  has  a  landscape,  ‘View  on 
the  Tolka,’  which  is  very  skilfully  rendered, 
and  the  scene  well  chosen.  W.  Dillon  exhibits 
a  view,  ‘  On  the  Liff'ey,  near  Palmerston,’  an 
interesting  bit  of  home  scenery.  There  are 
other  artists  whose  works,  in  landscape  more 
especially,  might  demand  praise  at  our  hands. 

The  Sculpture  Room  contains  several  works 
that  manifest  the  power  always  put  forth  by 
Ireland  in  this  department  of  Art. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  though  not  to  be  considered 
of  the  highest  class,  or,  indeed,  as  evidence  of 
what  Irish  artists  have  done  and  are  doing  else¬ 
where,  affords  subject  for  satisfaction,  certainly 
for  hope,  and  as  certainly  for  encouragement. 
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THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Although  full  of  works  of  rare  excellence,  the 
North  Room  does  not  this  year  contain  the  two 
or  three  absorbing  pictures  that  so  frequently 
appear  on  these  walls  ;  but  the  absence  of  such 
treasures  is  accielcntal,  for  they  are  numerous 
in  private  collections.  In  the  Mailboiough 
Rubens,  for  instance — (52),  ‘  Rubens,  his  WTfe 
and  Child  ’ — the  imperfect  painting  eff  the  h(  ad 
of  the  lady  is  a  blemish  in  the  picture  which  a 
little  more  care  would  have  made  one  of  the 
best  that  Rubens  ever  painted.  Again,  the 
Marquis  of  'Westminster’s  ‘  Rubens  and  his  Wife 
in  a  Garden  of  Flowers  ’  always  suggests  rather 
Jordaens  the  pupil,  than  Rubens  the  master. 
The  Vandykes  are  numerous  and  brilliant. 
Among  them  are  the  famous  (56)  ‘  King  Charles 
the  First,’  from  the  Warwick  Collection,  and 
‘The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin’  (16),  which 
must  have  been  painted  while  Vandyke  was  yet 
under  the  influence  of  Rubens’s  manner.  The 
pictures  by  Teniers  are  beautiful  and  well- 
conditioned — (11)  ‘Playing  at  Cards,’  (5)  ‘A 
Village  Festival,’  and  (31)  ‘A  Man  cleaning 
Armour.’  The  ‘  Musical  Partyq’  by  Giorgione, 
is  not  one  of  that  master’s  best  examples  ;  nor  do 
the  two  Claudes,  (20)  ‘Landscape,  with  Christ 
Journeying  to  Emmaus,’  and  (24)  ‘  Landscape, 
with  Christ  Tempted,’  attributed  to  Claude, 
recall  to  mind  the  sweetness  of  that  painhr’s 
manner  ;  but  (28)  ‘  Landscape — Charcoal  Bur¬ 
ners  ’  is  a  production  of  Ruysdael  of  the  greatest 
beauty — is  deep  and  rich,  without  blackness 
and  opacity ,  anel  there  are  others  which  fix  the 
attention  of  the  connoisseur,  as  (40)  ‘  Land¬ 
scape,’  Hobbima  ;  (35)  ‘  Land.scape,  with  Cattle 
and  Figures,’  Berghcm ;  (48)  ‘  The  Marquis  of 
Montrose,’  Dobson,  equal  to  Vandyke ;  (27) 
‘The  Holy'  Family,  with  Ht.  John,’  Murillo. 
Among  the  smaller  and  minutely'-finished  pic¬ 
tures  there  is  (3)  ‘A  Stall  with  Fish,  Vege¬ 
tables,  ifcc.,’  by  Mieris,  rvhich,  although  elabor¬ 
ately  studied,  is  somewhat  hard ;  two  pictures 
by  Metzer,  (6)  ‘  A  Lady  reading  a  Letter,’  and 
(8)  ‘A  Gentleman  writing  a  Letter;’  (10) 
‘  Buildings  and  Figures,’  Vander  Heyden ;  two 
remarkable  pictures  by^  the  so-called  snake- 
painter,  a  ‘  Study  from  Nature,’  and  another, 
pieces  of  herbage,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  the  beautiful  only  in  proportion  to 
their  want  of  softness.  (44)  ‘The  Duet,’  by 
Gonzales  Coques,  is  a  precious  study'  of  interior 
accessory',  remarkably  clear  and  deep ;  and  the 
dignity  and  harmonious  glow  of  Both’s  studies 
are  worthily'  exemplified  in  (49)  ‘  Landscape  and 
Figures.’  (55)  ‘  A  River  View,’  by  Cuyp,  looks 
more  like  composition  than  anything  near  Dor¬ 
drecht,  where  he  alway's  painted.  'The  middle 
room  contains  many  equally  valuable  works,  as 
(60)  ‘Scene  on  the  Ice,’  J.  Ostade;  (61)  ‘Boors 
at  Supper ;  ’  (66)  ‘  Landscape  and  Figures,’ 
Both  ;  (62)  ‘  A  Man  Playing  the  Hurdy  Gurdy,’ 
Boucher ;  and  a  group  of  pictures  by'  Ercole 
Grandi,  L.  di  Credi,  Cosimo  Tura,  and  Mazzo- 
lino  di  Ferrara,  with  ‘  The  Marriage  at  Cana, 
P.  Veronese,  a  replica  of  a  study  for  the  LourTe 
picture.  This  room  contains  also  works  by 
Canaletto,  Guido,  Velasquez,  Bassano,  Greuze, 
Cuy'p,  Backhuysen,  S.  Rosa,  Jan  Stein,  Claude, 
Rembrandt,  «&c.,  &c.  The  selection  of  English 
pictiu’cs  is  very  uniform  in  its  excellence.  Those 
by  Reynolds  are  charming,  especially  (101) 
‘Lady  Gertrude  Fitz-Patrick,’  and  (147)  ‘The 
Earl  Cadogan,’  &c. ;  and  no  less  so  arc  those  by 
Gainsborough,  "Wilson,  Sir  D.  "Wilkie,  Copley 
Fielding,  Romney,  Hogarth,  Morland,  and 
prominently  (171)  ‘A  Tiger  disturbed  with  its 
Prey,’  by  the  late  James  "Ward,  R.A.,  a  work 
of  surpassing  quality,  which  must  have  been 
painted  about  seventy  years  ago ;  it  is  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  British  school  that  give 
to  it  enduring  fame,  and  which  no  other  aitist 
of  the  century  has  surpassed  :  it  will  be  classed 
with  the  best  works  that  a  past  generation  has 
bequeathed  to  the  present,  and  be  valued  accord¬ 
ingly;  with  others  by  P.  Nasmyth,  Turner, 
Roberts,  Crome,  Starke,  &c.,  nearly  all  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  very  best  feeling  of  their  authors. 
There  is  consequently'  much  sound  and  valuable 
teaching  to  be  obtained  at  this  instructive  ex¬ 
hibition. 
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THE  SE^y  TESTAMENT.* 

Any  one  who  loolcs  through  the  series  of  his- 
toiical  engTavings  in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes 
now  on  our  table  (the  second  has  none  of  this 
description),  would  natm'ally  inquire— that  is, 
if  he  has  any  thought  about  the  matter  be¬ 
yond  pictorial  attractiveness  — “  How  is  it  that 
in  almost  every  hook  professing  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures,  and  published  here,  we  find  the 
artists  of  other  countries  sup2)lying  the  means  f 
How  is  it  that  in  the  whole  lange  of  oui’  school 
of  jiainters  men  cannot  he  found  to  jieiibrm  the 
desired  woik'r”  The  only  rej>ly  to  the  question 
which  can  he  given  is  sinq)ly,  that  Christian 
.-Vi’t  is  not  a  sjieciality  Avith  ns  as  it  is  elsc- 
Avhere  ;  that  it  is  not  studied  and  jiractised  hy 
the  artists  of  England,  as  a  laile,  because  the 
taste  of  iiicture-huyers  offers  no  inducement. 
We  ]iut  up  no  jiictures  in  our  chui'ches, — the 
Protestantism  of  a  reformed  creed  and  ritual  is 
an  insuperable,  and  some  people  would  say,  a 
bigoted  and  senseless,  harriei-  to  such  adorn¬ 
ments  :  we  hang  our  rooms  and  juHate  gal¬ 
leries  with  “things  of  the  earth,”  hut  almost 
rigidly  exclude  the  “  things  of  heaA^en,”  so  to 
S])tak.  British  Art  is  essentiallj'  mundane  in  its 
object;  it  has  no  symjiathy  with  a  woiid  beyond 
mu’  own,  or  with  Avhat  has  reference  to,  or  is 
symbolical  of,  another  state  of  existence :  this 
seems  strange,  indeed,  in  a  country  where  the 
jirinciiiles  of  Christianity  are  held  in  the 
deejiest  A'eneration,  and  its  doctrines  are  uni- 
A'Ci-sally  t;iught,  and  almost  as  univei'sally 
listened  to. 

^’ct,  in  Awiting  AA’hat  Ave  haA'e,  Ave  do  not 
forget  that  Mr  Holman  Hunt’s  ‘  Christ  in  the 
Tenqile,’  and  ‘The  Light  of  the  AVorld,’  finil 
Tiumerous  admirers,  and  that  IMr.  IMillais's  ‘The 
Parables  lllu.stratcd  ’  is  a  hook  the  success  of 
Avhich  is  indisjaitahle ;  hut  these  are  exceijtional 
ea.scs,  that  cairv  no  weight  of  evidence  against 
A\hat  Ave  sec  year  hy  year  exhibited  on  the 
Avails  of  the  itoyal  Academy  and  other  2)^il>lic 
galleries. 

d'hus  it  is  that  jmhlishers  in  need  of  “  Sacred 
All”  resold,  in  their  extremity,  to  other  lands 
where  it  nourishes  in  ahnndance — to  the  old 
jiainters  of  Italy,  or  to  the  living  schools  of 
(ieniiany;  and  so  it  is  that  Mr.  Jlniray  has 
found  among  the  Avorks  of  Ovcrheck  the  his¬ 
torical  designs  Avhieh  set  before  ns  the  2uinci2ial 
cvi’iits  S])oken  of  in  the  New  Te.stamont,  and  of 
which  he  has  alloAA'cd  us  to  re2)i'int  some  ex- 
anqdcs. 

<  )f  this  great  light  of  modern  Ail,  Avhich  has 
shed  its  influence,  in  conjunction  Avith  others, 
ov(-r  no  insignificant  2'Ortion  of  the  country 
Avhere  it  rose,  our  readers  found  a  recoi-d  in  the 
jia^'cs  of  our  joiinial  a  few  months  ago.  Inas- 
miicli  as  at  the  revi\'al  of  2)ainting,  Christian  Art 
was  in  2>ossession  of  no  iicav  methods  of  ex- 
|tressiiig  its  ideas,  and,  therefore,  A\'as  compelh  d 
to  re.'^oil  to  those  of  jiagan  Art  Avhicli  had  come 
down  to  them,  so  the  artists  of  our  own  time 
follow  hut  each  accoiding  to  his  own  fancy  oi- 
judgment  -  the  footstejis  of  tliosr^  aa’Iio  took  2>art 
in  the  regemTation  of  Ail,  and  gave  to  it  a 
living  form  and  a  2'e>vading  2>0Aver.  Hence, 
Avliile  some  ])ainters  go  hack  to  a  jieiiod  AA'hich 
wc  ari-  acr  iistomed  to  a.ssociatc  Avith  its  morning, 
other-!  i(|i  iitifv  till  inselvcs  Avith  Avhat  is  assumed 
to  he  its  iiK  iiilian  sjilemlour,  as  exhihited  in 
tlm  Avorks  of  l.'aflaelle  and  those  other  great 
Itali.in  |iaint<  iM  Avho  Averc  coeval  Avith  him, 
f>r  .Slice!  I  fled  liim  at  no  great  distanci' fjf  time, 
(ivi-rhick  is.  fjiie  of  till:  latti  r :  llaflaelh:  is  the 
fiivinity  he  wor-'liijir-  ;  his  conqxtsition.s  are  of 
the  l.■.•l^'al•lh  sipii-  t  A  ])i-;  ami  he  aims- -not  hy 
any  iriean.s  unsu!■cl•s:^tully  to  invist  them  Avith 
the  e.xpri  s.sion  ami  chanii  tei- seen  in  those  of  his 
illusi riini.s  jiii  ih  i'cs.siu-. 

Thi-  writings  of  tin:  four  Pvangf-lists,  Avhich 
imlinli-  the  first  of  thi-  Iavo  viilumis  fonuing 
this  ulition  of  thi'  New  'I’i'stanient,  have  fur- 


*  Tec  Nkav  Tfstamknt  OF  On:  I.iiim  .and  .SAVion: 
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.Inni'*.  M.A  .  I’  i  lyri  i.'iry  nf  York  anil  St.  lOniir.i.  2  vols. 
I’uiiti.^licil  Sy  .fiilin  .Alnmiy,  Loniloii. 


nished  OA^erheck  Avith  twenty-one  subjects.  The  |  three  specimens  introduced  here  may  he  accc2)ted 


as  average  examples  of  the  whole  number.  It  j  will  be  obAuous  to  those  who  are-  intimately 


acquaintcil  with  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  |  masters  how  much  more  closely'  OA'erbcck  allies 


THE  ENTO.AIBMEN'r. 

himself  Avith  Uaffacllc  than  with  any  other.  I  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  sim2)licity  of 


his  arrangement  of  subject,  and  the  absence  of 
everything  like  extraneous  matter,  or  of  subor¬ 
dinates.  The  figures  are  few,  even  in  scenes 
where  numbers  would  be  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  even  seem  to  be  required,  as  in  the  ‘  Ecce 
Homo!  ’  where  the  crowd  of  infm-iated  Jews  is 


scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  interest  of  the 
picture  is  strictly  confined  to  the  piincipal  per¬ 
sonages  on  the  stage.  After  Rafi'aelle’s  time 
artists  ignored  this  simplicity  of  design,  striving 
for  a  more  dramatic  effect,  and  enriching,  as 
some  think,  their  compositions  with  a  multipli¬ 


city'  of  figures ;  the  result  too  often  was  a  more 
“  spectacle,”  an  assemblage  on  the  canvas  of  the 
entii’e  corjjs  dramatique,  principals  and  subor¬ 
dinates,  as  we  see  them  in  the  final  scene  of  a 
modern  pantomime.  The  plain  truth  of  the 
narrative  is  lost  amid  the  gorgeous  display  ot 


accessorial  wealth.  Christian  Art  loses  its 
dignity  and  its  spiritual  impressiveness  when 
thus  presented.  Overbeck  assuredly'  feels  this 
and  avoids  it. 

The  scenery  of  Palestine  has  become  tolerably' 
familiar  to  us  in  England,  by  means  of  the 
numerous  illustrated  works  which  have  been 


OLIVE  TREES  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

published  here  of  late  years,  as  well  as  by'  the 
paintings  and  drawings  annually'  exhibited  in 
om-  public  galleries.  Most  of  these,  no  doubt, 
have  a  near  aiiproach  to  trutli  of  locality  ;  but 
artists  generally  seek  after  pictorial  effects, 
and  to  this  end  are  apt  to  imlulge  in  licenses 
which  will  realise  their  object  bettei'  than 


would,  possibly,  an  identical  reproduction  of 
the  actual  scene.  But  j)hotogi'ai)hy'  is  no  flat¬ 
terer  :  it  paints  the  face  of  nature  and  the? 
“human  face  divine”  without  the  least  inten¬ 
tion  of  paying  a  compliment  to  either ;  it  neither 
“extenuates,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice,” 
but  is  a  sincere,  if  not  a  courteous,  ti'uth-teller. 


JOPPA — TAN  YARDS. 


And  photography  is  employed  here,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  delineate  many  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  and  interesting  localities  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
these  views  were  taken  by^  Mr.  James  Graham. 
Other  engrarings  of  scenery  are  from  sketches 
by'  an  amateur  artist  who  has  the  gift  of  a 


skilful  pencil,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  :  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Walker,  L.  de  Labo.rde,  Texier,  and  the 
late  W.  H  Bartlett,  are  appended  to  the  few 
remaining  cuts,  as  their  authorities.  The  two 
examples  on  this  page  are  from  Mr.  Graham’s 
photographs. 


We  have  remarked  that  this  work  has  a  value 
beyond  that  of  being  a  richly  illustrated  book  ; 
it  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  the  reader  and  student  of  biblical  literature. 
The  Rev.  E.  Churton,  who  acknowledges  hi.s 
obligations  for  assistance  to  the  Rev.  F.  V. 


Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter,  has  added  an  ample 
store  of  textual  commentary  on  the  Gospels  of 
the  fom-  Evangelists,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones 
has  done  the  same  for  the  remaining  hooks  of 
the  Mew  Testament.  The  former  says,  partially 
((noting  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  “  We  have 
tried  to  deal  with  you” — the  Christian  reader 
-  not  as  if  you  could  at  once,  by  our  i'oeble 
hel]),  understand  the  deep  things  of  God,  but  to 
((uieken  your  desire  that  you  may  one  day 
understand  them.”  The  latter  guards  himself 
from  any  imaginary  charge  of  sectarian  bias  by 
the  remark  that  “in  the  interpretation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  translation  of  the 
•iaered  text,  he  has  not  consciously  spoken  in 
the  interest  of  any  .school  or  party.  It  has 
been  his  earnest  wish,  by  God’s  blessing,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  human  means  within  his 
reach,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
wiiter.-;,  withoiit  regarding  the  possible  in¬ 
ferences  in  relation  to  anj’  theological  posi- 
tidll.” 


THE  SOUTH  STAFEOEDSHIRE  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 


( 'ORRESPONDENCE. 


\LUY8  SEXEl'ELDER,  THE  IXy'EXTOll  OF 
LIIHOGRAPIiy. 

Siu, —  I  am  aware  that  the  city  of  Metz  com¬ 
memorates  the  invention  of  printing  by  a  statue 
(if  (tuttemberg,  and  also  that  the  successful  in¬ 
troduction  and  practice  of  the  art  in  England  is 
illustrati  d  by  a  fine  juint  representing  Caxton 
exhibiting  his  ‘  Eirst  Proof  Sheet,’  in  the 
cloisters  of  Wcstmin.ster  Abbey;  but  does  his 
native  Munich,  or  any  capital  in  Europe,  contain 
a  (lublie  memorial  of  the  worthy  and  ingenious 
man  whose  name  and  valuable  invention  arc 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  letter  t  The 
•  iiiswer,  so  far  as  I  am  awaiT,  must  be  in  the 
iieirative.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  not 
b.  ingan  Englishman,  not  having  either  invented 
(ir  first  (iractised  his  art  in  this  country,  we  are 
not  called  u])on  to  honour  in  that  waj’a  foreigner, 
the  a>lv;intagc  of  whose  labours  we  only  share 
iti  mmon  with  the  civilised  world.  Besides, 
is  not  the  best  memorial  of  his  genius,  the  book 
in  which  Ik-  has  described  the  progress  and  ex- 
(il.ained  the  jiroccsses  of  his  art ;  and  the  noble.st 
mimnmi  nt  of  its  importance  the  great  establish¬ 
ments  in  which  it  has  so  long  been,  and  is  at  this 
'Lay,  so  extensively  jjractised  f  In  some  senses  it 
is  so,  (  nijJiJitically  so  indeed.  The  memoir — 
now,  however,  rarely  read  -r/w.s  perpetuate  with 
the  name  an  affecting  account  of  the  jnotraeted 
•tniggles  an(l  final  success  of  the  inventor  of  a 
proeeis  which  has  hecomc  one  of  so  much  in¬ 
ti  n-t  and  value  alike  to  the  world  of  Art 
an'l  the  cornnienial  world;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  .Messrs.  Day  ik  Co.  dom  illustrate 
the  inij(or1anee  of  1h(!  art  of  lithogra])hy.  But 
-till,  how  ninly  are  wi;  in  any  way-  and  ()er- 
hapi^  ha-t  of  all  ainidst  its  ju-oudest  modern 
triimijih.i-  -  remin'led  even  of  the  name  of  our 
b  ni  fi'  tor’r  A.-  the  wrif(  r  of  an  article  )))inted 
'line  years  since  in  I/misi/io/d  ll'ord.s,  says, 
“Ibel  poor  Aloys  Seni  felder  'dead  in  .'Munich 
onder,  with'iiit  statue  or  testimonial)  ealhsl  his 
inviiition  .^enefehlograjihy  or  the  Aloysofyjie, 
lie  mifht  jKi.i  lihly  liave  snatched  some  modicum 
if  [Ki  tthnnion;  fame.”  It  is  no  part  of  my  design 
in  this  letter  t'l  give  any  (h  tails  of  the  life  and 
i;i’lKiiir‘  of  the  worthy  <  lemian  whose  invention 
wa.-  so  mat'  nally  in'hditeil  for  its  earliest  succf^ss 
on  .'I  larc  ;c;ile  to  his  worthy  eoiintryman,  the 
lai"  highlx  re-jiecteil  .Mr.  ,\ckr  nnann  ;  nor  do  1 
ex.'i'tly  see  in  what  way  llriti-h  gratitude  could 
most  niitabiv  manifest  mn-  obligation  to  Sene- 
feld' r'  geniiu'  by  une  tiihiite  to  his  memory. 
I  im  ■  ontenf  to  have  the  con.sideration  anil  de- 
t  rmin.it ion  of  what  'honhl  he  done  to  (itln  rs,  but 
I  (hi  venture  to  think  that  the.  highest  and  most 
■I  I  nijilished  admirers,  a'  widl  as  the  mo.st  hnm- 
bb  (ir-etitioni  rs  of  an  art  mo  beautiful  in  itscajia- 
•  1  iii'  anil  HO  jirofitable  in  every  way,  would 
:  it'  in  -I  h  oming  almost  any  form  of  memorial 
«  ,1-  d  irg  the  name  and  recording  the  genius, 
1  o:.i  prf  serving  the  likeni.ss,  of  .Moys 

~  o.  f.  h'  r,  th'  Inventor  of  lithography. 

J.  II. 


Ax  industrial  exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind 
held  in  the  Potteries,  opened  at  Hanley  on  the 
.5th  of  June.  The  project  of  holding  the  exhi¬ 
bition  originated  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Potteries  Mechanics’  In.stitution  at  Hanley,  by 
whom,  and  its  energetic  and  able  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  Brunt,  it  was  carried  to  a  satisfactory  and 
successful  conclusion.  This  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  held  in  the  Pottery  District  was,  of  course, 
purelji  experimental,  and  could  not  for  many 
reasons  be  expected  to  be  an  extensive  one. 
Several  of  the  workmen  did  not,  it  appears, 
clearly  understand  its  nature,  and  were  timid  at 
sending  in  their  productions ;  while  others,  with 
so  little  time  at  their  own  disposal  as  the  opera¬ 
tives  of  this  district  usually  have,  were  unable, 
in  the  short  time  allowed,  to  prepare  anj'  special 
exampL  s  of  their  individual  skill.  Others,  again, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  lacked  the  necessary  encourage¬ 
ment  from  their  masters,  and  were  thus  held 
back  from  exhibiting  their  powers  of  design,  or 
manipulative  skill.  The  experiment  having, 
howexTr,  been  tried,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
th.at  the  workmen,  who  will  now  practically 
imderstand  the  nature  and  advantages  of  such  an 
exhibition,  will  be  encouraged,  and  will,  another 
year,  produce  such  an  assemblage  of  industrial 
art  as  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  district,  and  shall 
well  and  thoroughly  represent  (which  the  present 
one  does  only  partially)  the  industry,  the  skill, 
and  the  taste  of  the  workers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood. 

One  great  result  of  the  present  exhibition  has 
been  the  bringing  together  an  assemblage  of 
working  models  of  newly -invented  potters’  dry¬ 
ing  stoves,  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  are  decided 
improvements  upon  the  stoves  at  present  in  use. 
Of  these,  the  stoves  invented  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Greatbach  of  Etruria,  Mr.  Watkins  of 
Cobridge,  and  Mr.  Moore  of  Goldenbill  are  the 
most  important.  The  first  of  these  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  months,  in  actual  daily  use  at 
Mcs.srs.  Wedgwood  and  Sons,  and  is  found  to 
work  admirabljx  The  principle  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  which  is  perfectly  novel,  is  that  two 
of  the  four  walls  of  the  squai-e  room  are  formed 
of  framework,  with  tiers  of  shelves  on  each  side. 
These  walls  are  divided  down  their  centre,  and 
each  half  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis. 
Thus,  when  one  of  the  tiers  of  shelves  has  been 
filled  by  the  “  runner  ”  with  the  “  green  ware,” 
it  is  made  to  revolve  so  that  the  ware  is  turned 
to  the  inside  of  the  heated  stove,  while  those 
which  hax'o  already  undergone  the  process  of 
drying  are  by  the  same  movement  brought  out, 
to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  more  “green” 
ware,  as  produced  by  the  thrower  or  moulder. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
neither  the  workman  nor  his  “  runner  ”  have  to 
be  subjected  to  the  dust,  and  the  almost  roasting 
heat  of  the  stove,  as  is  the  case  in  those  in 
gcnei'al  use.  The  sa^'ing  of  labour,  too,  is  very 
grc.'it ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
.saving  to  the  little  “mould  runner”  upon  forty 
dozen  of  SOU))  ))l.'itcs  only,  Baris  shape,  is  two 
tons  in  weight,  and  the  distance  carried  one 
mile  and  a  (piarter  less  than  at  present.  The 
second  of  these  inventions  (that  b3c  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins)  may  bn  described  to  be  on  the  principle  of 
the  most  apj)roved  drying  stoves  for  laundry 
use.  It  consi.sts  of  a  number  of  framework 
racks  running  on  rails  and  wheels,  which  arc 
drawn  out  of  the  stove  for  filling,  and  re])laccd 
when  filled,  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  po.sscsscs 
the  same  advantage  of  the  workmen’s  freedom 
from  heat  and  dust,  and  of  saving  of  labour 
from  the  pre.sent  system.  The  third  (i\Ir. 
Jloore’s)  is  similar  in  j)i  inciple,  the  main  difl'er- 
'  cnee  being  that  it  runs  on  a  suspending  frame¬ 
work  instead  of  on  tlie  floor. 

Another  important  iin])rovcmcnt  in  the  ])ot- 
ter’s  art  brought  forward  at  the  exhibition  is  a 
machine  invented  bj^  Abraham  Clarke,  of  Tun- 
stall,  for  making  cup.s,  jellies,  etc.,  which  can  be 
worked  either  by  hand  or  steam  power,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease.  A  newly-invented 
bread  oven  for  bakers,  by  ]\Ir.  1).  Lea,  potter,  of 
Newcastle,  is  very  meritorious,  as  is  also  a 
I  revolving  steam-engine  by  Mr.  Fenton. 


In  potterjq  Mr.  Henry  Aston,  of  Hanlej-,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fine  assemblage  of  flowers,  kc.,  in 
parian,  and  two  remarkably  good  celadon  vases, 
of  which  latter  Mr.  Steele  also  produces  examples, 
ibmong  the  more  notable  exhibitors  in  decora¬ 
tive  and  manipulative  pottery  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Hamlet  Toft,  of  Hanlejq  centre-piece 
and  comports  of  his  own  de.sign  and  execution  ; 
Matthew  Leader,  of  the  same  town,  a  collection 
of  decorated  doorplates ;  J.  FI.  Evans,  of  Fen¬ 
ton,  plates  and  a  Louis  XYI.  vase  of  his  own 
painting ;  Isaac  Wild,  H.  Kane,  and  Fone,  of 
Longton,  superb  examples  of  gilding,  in  which 
the  intricacy,  the  delicacy,  and  the  precision  of 
the  patterns,  and  the  beauty  and  evenness  of 
the  workmanship,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  ;  James  Marsh,  of  Walstanton,  a  number 
of  examples  of  modelling  in  earthenware, 
amongst  which  his  wine-cooler,  shown  at  the 
Palis  Exhibition,  his  water-bottle,  and  a  large 
flower  x'ase,  are  the  most  conspicuous ;  Henry 
Baggalej^  a  number  of  his  productions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Cobden  memorial  jug,  a  rustic  chess 
or  draught-board,  a  rustic  garden  seat,  and 
other  minor  articles,  many  of  them  of  good 
design ;  J.  F.  Marsh,  of  Bui  slem,  an  adaptation 
of  a  mediceval  jug  and  some  articles  in  terra¬ 
cotta  ;  J.  Edwards,  of  Burslem,  an  exquisitely 
modelled  poppjq  closely  copied  from  nature. 

Mr.  F'.  J.  Emery  exhibits  specimens  of  his 
newly-invented  process  of  crayon-drawing  on 
porcelain — a  process,  the  originality  of  which 
it  is  but  fair  to  all  parties  to  say,  is  claimed  by 
a  Mr.  Joseph  Thorlej'.  With  this  dispute,  of 
course,  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  all  we  need  say 
is,  that  the  process  consists  in  having  the  colours 
usually  used  by  china  painters,  mixed  up  with 
necessary  mediums  and  formed  into  crayons. 
The  artist,  or  amateur — for  the  process  seems 
to  be  intended  principally  for  the  amusement  of 
the  latter  class — then  makes  his  drawing  in  the 
ordinal’}'  way  of  crajmns,  on  the  prepared  por¬ 
celain,  and  it  is  submitted  to  heat  and  glazed  in 
the  usual  manner.  Mr.  Emery  exhibited  speci¬ 
mens  drawn  by  W.  P.  I’rith,  E.A.,  Digby 
Wj'att,  and  other  eminent  artists,  and  also  a 
large  unbred  tile-piece  for  decoration  of  a  bath¬ 
room,  powerfully  drawn  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  the 
Hanley  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Emery’s  process 
seems  best  adapted  for  pictures  in  monotone. 
In  this  same  process,  Mr.  Thorlej',  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  exhibits  a  sea  piece  dravTi  bj' 
himself. 

In  paintings  in  oil  the  exhibition  falls  far 
short  of  what  might  natural!}^  be  expected  in  a 
district  so  rich  in  artistic  skill ;  and  there  is  not 
a  .single  picture  in  this  department  which  is 
worthy  of  separate  notice. 

Gf  works  in  photograph}',  there  is  a  good 
collection. 

In  glass-engTaxdng,  Mr.  Martin’s  contribu¬ 
tions  rank  high  and  do  him  gueat  credit ;  while 
Mr.  Tunnicliff’s  new  invention  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  at  a  cheap  rate  of  tiles  and  bricks,  for 
decorative  building  purposes,  also  possesses 
merit. 

The  adjudication  of  prizes  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition  was  left  to  Mr.  Ayshford  Wise, 
M.Ib  ;  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  ;  Mr.  Llewell}Tin 
Jewitt,  F.S.A.  ;  and  Mr.  J.  13.  Waring,  B.A., 
F''.R.S. ;  and  these  gentlemen  met  on  the  8th  for 
that  purpose.  Their  awards  will  not  bo  made 
known  until  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

In  connection  with  the  competitive  exhibition 
was  oncMf  loans,  in  which  was  a  marvellously 
interesting  and  x'aluable  assemblage  of  nearly 
every  known  make  of  ancient  pottery  and  por¬ 
celain.  The  principal  contributors  to  this  loan 
collection  wore  the  Potteries  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tution  Museum,  the  Stoke  Athenmum,  Mr. 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  E.  and 
C.  Jones,  W.  Haslam  Davis,  E.  M.  Pierce, 
H.  Heath,  L.  Stan  way,  Aaron  and  Abner 
Wedgwood,  E.  Hunt,  E.  Cherry,  Bacon,  Banks, 
Slater,  H.  P.  DanieU,  Abington,  C.  Senior, 
C.  ’J’uiiicr,  C.  Alficri,  P.  Parrish,  J.  P.  Ham- 
mcrslcy,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Mort. 

We  hear  that  it  is  intended  that  this  Industrial 
and  Art  Exhibition  shall  become  annual,  and 
wo  doubt  not,  with  careful  attention,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  large  and  important  affair,  and  one 
that  will  have  a  marked  and  beneficial  influence 
on  the  manufactures  of  the  district. 
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FOLEY’S  STATUE  , 

OF 

SIR  CHARLES  RARRY,  R.A., 

IN  THE  HOUSES  OF  EAELIAMENT. 

Surely  some  ei-il  genius  hovers  over  the  public 
Art-works  of  our  Metropolis,  To  the  hlunder- 
ings  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Trafalgar  Square 
we  have  now  to  add  another  item,  hut  with  this 
marked  contrast,  that,  whilst  in  the  former  in¬ 
stances  had  work  is  thrust  into  good  places,  in 
the  present  case  matters  are  exactly  reversed, 
and  a  really  fine  work  is  put  in  a  had  place. 
Hence  our  feelings  of  mortification  in  recording 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Foley’s  grand  statue  of  Su’ 
Charles  Barry  on  a  site  and  amid  conditions 
totally  subversive  of  its  effect — Hz.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Commons  Com¬ 
mittee  Rooms,  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  state,  that  to 
mark  their  sense  of  the  high  skill  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  professional  hrethi'cn  and  friends 
sought  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  decease  to 
place  some  tribute  to  his  memory  within  the 
walls  of  the  temple  his  genius  had  raised,  and 
decided  that  this  token  of  their  admiration 
should  assume  the  form  of  a  statue  from  the 
chisel  of  his  brother  Academician, — to  whom 
it  has  been  a  labour  of  love.  Permission  was 
at  length  accorded  by  the  Royal  Fine  Arts 
Coin  mission,  and  subsequently  confiiTued  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Works,  to  place  a  memorial  statue 
within  the  building;  but  the  site  granted, 
though  fitting  by  association,  was,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  at  once  felt  by  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  to  he  imsuitable  for  the  reception 
of  a  statue.  Badly  lighted,  and  that  only  by 
stained  glass,  with  no  advantageous  approach 
in  passing  to  or  from  the  committee  rooms, 
being  placed  at  the  foot  ,of  the  staircase,  and 
enshrouded  in  mm’ky  gloom,  excepting  on  some 
few  of  the  brighter  days  in  summer,  the  site 
forbids  all  attempt  to  e.stimate  the  work  by  the 
only  medium  thi-ough  which  sculptm-e  expresses 
itself — light  and  shade. 

Had  the  occasion  been  one  of  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  only,  or  the  work  one  of  ordinary  merit,  it 
would  have  passed  with  a  simple  regTet  into  the 
category  of  official  blunders  marking  our  puhHc 
Art-doings ;  hut  a  sense  of  duty  prompts  our 
strongest  protest  against  the  injustice  of  con¬ 
signing  this  fine  work  to  a  place  so  unfitting  its 
demands  as  a  work  of  Art.  Nowhere  hut  in 
this  country  could  such  a  result  have  occurred 
in  the  face  of  all  the  suggestions  and  proposals 
that  must  have  been  urged  by  those  acting  in 
the  matter.  Why  not,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
better  light  at  least,  substitute  the  stained  glass 
by  a  more  colouiless  window,  similar  to  those 
in  the  waiting  hall  close  by  ?  But  the  whole 
case  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  incompetence  and  irresponsi¬ 
bility  in  those  who,  under  the  screen  of  office, 
pretend  to  legislate  for  what  they  know  nothing 
about. 

But  to  the  statue,  which,  in  our  indignation  at 
its  fate,  we  are  leaving  imnoticed.  In  this,  as 
in  all  Mr.  Foley’s  works,  a  HHd  conception  of 
purpose  is  happily  rendered.  The  architect  of 
our  Legislative  Palace  should  in  his  memorial, 
placed  therein,  he  at  his  work — the  crowning- 
aim  of  his  life :  he  is  so,  and  in  earnest  too. 
The  figure  is  seated  ;  extended  in  the  left  hand 
is  a  drawing  board,  ha-ving  thereon  a  plan  of 
the  building,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Victoria 
Tower :  the  idea  of  the  latter  he  may  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  just  conceived,  and  upon  which 
he  is  studiously  intent.  The  attitude,  free  from 
a  tinge  of  conventionality,  is  unrestrained  and 
easy,  and  presents  an  air  of  -vitality  and  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  diversified  flow  of  line  in  the  limbs 
and  drapery,  which,  whilst  essentially  modem — 
being  in  fact  the  architect’s  o-wn  usual  studio 
attire — is  subordinate  to  the  composition  and 
general  effect.  The  likeness,  admirably  blend¬ 
ing  indi-viduality  and  character,  is,  in  point  of 
resemblance,  most  felicitous.  As  a  portrait 
statue  it  must  rank  among  the  best  examples 
of  English  sculpture,  and  well  maintains  the 
very  high  position  of  its  author. 

MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  National  Gallery. — The  work- 
house  and  the  parochial  schools  at  the  rear 
of  the  National  Gallery  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  the  Gallery  is  to  be  enlarged  ;  so  much 
has  been  told  us  by  Mr.  William  Cowper, 
who  adds,  however,  that  even  then  there 
•wiU  not  be  space  sufficient  “for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  and  classification  of  all  the  old  mas¬ 
ters — certainly  not  for  the  works  of  the 
British  school  now  at  South  Kensington  !” 
Surely,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  several  acres  by  carrying  a  struc¬ 
ture  up  to  Leicester  Square — into  it,  if 
meed]  be  ;  and  surely  a  barrack  is  not  now 
required,  neither  is  it  ever  likely  to  be,  in 
thelheart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  and  the 
Academy  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  where 
it  was  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Cowper  informed 
the  House  that  ‘  ‘  a  proposal  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  Royal  Academy 
implying  that  if  they  pleased  to  apply  for  a 
site  at  Burlington  House,  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  grant  it  to  them. 
There  had  not  been  time  as  yet  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
hut  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  they  could  vacate  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery.”  It  would  be  almost  safe  to  pro¬ 
phesy  that  the  present  generation  will  go 
out  before  the  Academy  goes  out. — The  Ex¬ 
hibition  may  now  be  seen  by  gaslight ;  the 
pictures  do  not  lose  any  of  their  power, 
for  the  light  is  ample  and  good,  while 
thus  a  number  of  persons  can  visit  the  ex¬ 
hibition  who  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  bo 
precluded  from  that  enjoyment  in  the  day¬ 
time.  It  is  a  benevolent  as  well  as  a  wise 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Academy. 

The  Portrait  Gallery.  —  It  appears 
that  the  public  must  wait  for  the  removal 
of  the  portraits  until  the  new  gallery  in 
Trafalgar  Square  is  erected.  Sui-ely  they 
had  better  be  sent  to  South  Kensington, 
than  remain  in  their  present  dark  and 
miserable  quarters  in  Great  George  Street. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  excited  the  House 
when  it  was  hinted  at  there  ;  for  Mr.  Cowper 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  ‘  ‘  there  was  a 
wonderful  alarm  on  the  part  of  some  hon¬ 
ourable  members  at  the  words — South  Ken¬ 
sington.”  Such  “alarm”  is  created  far 
more  by  the  “  authorities”  than  by  the 
place.  “  Some  honourable  members”  know 
much  more  than  they  are  bold  enough  to 
say ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  we  may  promise, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  enlighten  them  on 
the  subject. 

French  Opinions  of  English  Art- 
Industry. — M.  Michael  Chevalier,  whose 
name  is  highly  respected  in  England,  in 
addressing  the  French  Chamber,  made 
some  gratifying  comments  on  British  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  arts  of  Design  and  Industry. 
We  cannot  say  they  were  made  reluctantly, 
although  the  speaker  took  occasion  to  -ui'ge 
on  France  the  necessity  of  greater  efforts  to 
maintain  the  high  status  it  has  held  so  long. 
“We  (the  representatives  of  France  at  the 
International  Exhibition)  were,”  he  said, 
“impressed  and  frightened  by  the  marked 
progress  which  the  English  had  notably 
made  in  works  of  good  taste.”  He  attri¬ 
butes  much  of  the  change  to  the  influence 
of  the  Museum  and  the  teaching  at  South 
Kensington ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  his  being  right.  M.  Chevalier  is  not  so 
well  informed  as  to  the  other  causes  that 
have  produced  a  result  so  honourable  and 
so  profitable  to  England.  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  is  on  the  surface,  the  “  other  causes” 
lie  underneath  it.  The  fact,  however,  none 

can  question,  that  "within  the  last  twenty 
years  astonishing  advances  have  been  made 
in  every  department  of  manufacture  that 
can  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  Art. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  foretold  in  the  Art- 
Journal  that  so  it  would  be  ;  that  “beauty 
was  in  reality  cheaper  than  deformity,” 
and  that,  in  time,  there  would  be  palpable 
evidence  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  Fine 

Arts.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  “autho¬ 
rities  ”  at  South  Kensington  would  accord 
to  us  oui’  share  of  the  issue ;  but  none  know 
better  than  hir.  Henry  Cole  the  effects  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  lengthened 
labour,  earnest  thought,  continued  efforts, 
and  large  expenditure  (evidenced  by  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thousand  engravings  of  objects 
of  manufactured  Art),  that  have  operated 
in  the  Art- Journal  to  justify  the  words  of 

M.  Chevalier,  when  he  refers  to  the  “con¬ 
siderable  progress  that  has  been  rnade  by 
the  English  in  the  art  of  Design  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Art-manufactiu'e.” 

The  International  Exhibition,  Paris, 

1867. — A  list  has  been  issued  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to 
advise  her  upon  the  best  mode  by  which 
the  jiroducts  of  Industry  and  the  Fine  Arts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies,  may  be  procured  and 
sent  to  this  exhibition.  It  is  headed  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
immediately  followed  by  Earl  Granville. 

Then  succeed  the  names  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  the  appoint¬ 
ments  being,  for  the  most  part,  honorary. 

A  preliminary  meeting  has  been  held,  at 
which  the  Prince  presided,  when  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commissioners  to  divide 
themselves  into  twelve  or  more  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  to  take  charge  of  the  various  groups 
into  which  the  exhibition  will  be  classifled. 

No  doubt  his  Royal  Highness  will  per¬ 
sonally  interest  himself  in  the  proceedings. 

We  trust  that  Parliament  -will,  in  its 
■wisdom,  allocate  a  sum  of  money  in  order 
that  England  may  be  liberally  as  well  as 
royally  represented  in  France.  The  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.  ;  whether  as 
honorary  or  paid,  the  report  does  not  state. 

An  American  Artist,  Mr.  Heade,  who 
was  long  a  resident  in  Brazil,  and  who  has 
exhibited  many  admirable  landscapes  painted 
in  that  country,  is  about  to  publish  a  series 
of  twenty  chromolithographs  of  very  in¬ 
teresting  character.  They  picture  the 
Brazilian  humming-birds ;  no  words  can 
describe  their  gorgeous  plumage,  but  the 
painter  may.  Mr.  Heade  has  done  so  with 
marvellous  fidelity,  but  they  are  only  parts, 
though  the  primary  parts,  of  his  pictiu-es. 

He  introduces,  with  much  judgment  and 
skill,"  the  foliage  and  flowers  among  which 
they  live,  with  backgrounds  such  as  mai’k 
the  favoui’ite  localities  of  each  bird.  The 
paintings  are  not  only  original  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful ;  finished,  necessarily,  with 
great  minuteness,  yet  "with  broad  effects. 

It  is  rarely  that  artists  have  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  :  it  is  fortunate  that  so  jileasant 
and  useful  a  task  has  fallen  to  one  so  well 
fitted  for  the  work.  The  publication  will 
be  issued  -under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Photography  at  the  Dublin  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  — •  The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr. 
MayaU  illustrate  a  new  and  very  important 
phase  in  the  interesting  art  of  photography. 

In  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  fine  head  of 
the  poet-laureate,  Alfred  Tennyson,  all 
printed  from  one  negative,  and  that  negative 
scarcely  an  inch  square,  this  accomplished 
photographer  demonstrates  a  complete 
mastery  over  a  ‘  ‘  new  solar  camera  process 
by  which  photographs  of  any  dimensions 
up  to  the  life-size  are  produced  direct  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  hand-'n’ork,”  and  it  may  be 
added,  entii’ely  free  from  exaggeration  or 
distortion.  The  series  consists  of  one 
small  impression  same  size  as  the  negative 
itself,  and  seven  or  eight  enlarged  prints 
each  one  larger  than  its  predecessor,  until 
the  full  life  size  is  attained.  Except  for 
the  dilference  as  to  size,  the  portraits 
appear  to  be  identical — -the  same  expression, 
the  same  vannth  of  tone,  and  the  same 
sharpness  of  detail.  In  the  very  largest 
there  is  no  loss  of  definition ;  it  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  printed  direct  from 
some  magnificent  negative  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Enlarged  photogra])hs  have 
long  been  common  enough,  but  they  have 
also  looked  common  enough,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  old  enlarging  process  juelded 
but  a  dirty  imin-ession,  of  a  rough  blanket¬ 
like  texture,  which  had  to  be  worked  to 
evenness  by  the  brush.  Mr.  Mayall  appears 
to  have  reformed  this  altogether.  The 
series  representing  the  i^oet-laureate,  and  a 
]  smaller  series  from  a  new  negative  of  Cap- 
j  tain  Grant  (the  fellow  traveller  of  the 
lamented  Speke),  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mayall,  conclusively  prove  that  a  new  and 
valuable  process  of  j^i’iuting  and  enlarging 
is  perfectly  under  command  and  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  public.  The  process  of  printing 
and  magnifS'ing  small  negatives  by  direct 
printing  threiigh  the  medium  of  gigantic 
reflectors  and  condensers,  is  due  to  Monck- 
hoven,  of  Belgium;  its  successful  adapta¬ 
tion  to  poifraiture  in  England  is  due  to 
Mr.  Mayall  and  his  clever  sons. 

Tiik  Bkaye  Moxtjmext. — The  Countess 
of  Beauchamp,  one  of  the  four  owners  of 
the  Stanford  estates,  and  one  of  the  four 
co-heirs  of  the  barony  of  Braye,  has  recently 
erected  in  the  church  of  Stanford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Xorthamptonshire,  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Cave  family,  a  monument  to  the 
i  memoiy  of  her  rnotlicr,  the  late  Baroness 

j  B]  a}'e.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  Art,  the 

j  joint  production  of  Mrs.  Thorny  croft  and  of 

1  Signor  Giovanni  Eontana,  superintended 

1  by  the  sculptor  Gibson.  It  consists  of  a 

i  life->ize  portrait  recumbent  statue  in  the 

finest  CaiTara  marble,  the  feet  resting  upon 
a  greyhound  runchaid,  by  Mrs.  Thorny- 
croft.  Tlie  figure  reposes  upon  an  altar- 
toiiib  of  statuary  marble,  on  which  the  in- 
scri])tion  and  the  heraldic  guaiterings  of 
the  deceased  arc  caiwed.  The  background 
of  the  monument  is  formed  by  a  bas-relief, 
the  work  of  Eontana.  It  represents  a 
figure  kneeling  by  a  cross  near  a  bod  of 
snowdrops,  e.x(iuisitely  carved,  above  which 
float  a  grou])  of  three  angel  children, 
j  <lesigned  by  Gib.son,  sujiposcd  to  be  in  the 

.act  of  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 
The  ];a>i-relief  is  f:nclo.sed  in  a  moulded 

■  Gothic  arch  of  Sicilian  marble  10  ft.  8  in. 

!  high,  supported  by  two  buttresses  12  ft.  8  in. 

1  1  in  height,  in  the  stylo  of  the  architecture 
\  ^  of  tlie  chureh.  The  text,  “  I  know  that 

■  1  rny  B'  decmer  liveth,”  is  caiwcd  in  raised 

white  maildo  hdters  above  the  arch,  sur- 
.  .  mounted  by  a  l^.aftlomontcd  cornice.  The 
architectural  poi  tion  of  the  work  was  cxc- 
1  eiited  by  Ml’.  1  ’nderwood,  the  marble  mason 

1  of  f 'ainden  Town.  'J’ho  white  marble  plat- 

fonn,  on  wliich  the  altar-tomb  is  ])laced,  is 
inl.aid  in  mosaic  by  Mr.  Boole,  of  West- 
Tuinf '■■r,  in  tlie  -  fyle  fd'  the  ire  rcnio  period 
of  Baly.  The  pl.-tic.-:  of  marble  emjdoycd 
j  are  cut  fnim  .seven  Imndred  f'r.agments  f)f 
!  1  anti«iuo  marble-  collected  by  the  lady  to 
who  e  memorj'  tlio  monument  is  erected, 

!  at  Tu.  -  dum  and  other  ancient  ruins  in 

B' Iv.  'ITie  dc.-i;rn  for  the  Tnos.aic  was  sug- 
g*  Ht<  1  by  .a  rno-nic  in  "Wc-stminstcr  Abbey. 
The  platform  i.s  approached  by  a  plain 
wV  'e  marble  step,  \ipon  which  are  placed 

1  j  in  r=  lief  ome  r<  ligiou.  emblems  to  illu.strate 

an  illuminated  marble  scroll  -with  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  verses  from  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  Graphic. — The  last  meeting  of  the 
season  of  the  members  of  this  society  took 
place  on  May  10th,  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  ladies  were  admitted,  thereby 
follovdng  the  example  of  a  kindred  society, 
the  “Aidists  and  Amateur’s’.”  The  rooms 
were  tastefully  decorated  -with  flowers,  while 
the  display  of  works  of  Art  was  good  :  it 
included  a  clever  jiicture,  entitled  ‘  Poland,’ 
by  Mdme.  Jerichau,  and  others  by  J.  Ward, 
R.A.,  J.  Linnell,  D.  Cox,  C.  Lucy,  P.  W. 
Elen,  Toiiham,  T.  J.  Soper,  and  others. 

IxSTITUTE  OE  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  A. 
J.  B.  Hope  in  the  chair,  the  royal  gold  medal 
for  1864  was  presented  to  klr.  James  Penne- 
thorne.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  made  some 
remarks  on  the  Art-exhibition  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Alton  Towers,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbiuy,  during  the  months  of 
J  uly,  August,  and  September,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Wedgwood 
Memorial  Institute,  Burslem  ;  and  he 
invited  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  to  contribute  coloured  designs 
and  drawings. 

A  Drixking  Fouxtaix,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  a  naiad,  of  Carrara  marble,  the 
whole  designed  by  Mr.  Munro,  the  sculjitor, 
will  shortly  be  placed  in  Berkeley  Square, 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdo-wne,  at  whose  cost  the  work  is  being 
executed.  The  base  is  of  red  granite. 

The  East  Loxdox  Industrial  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  opened  in  St.  Mary’s  Schools, 
’WTiitechapel,  on  the  12th  of  the  present 
month,  and  will  be  closed  on  the  2nd  of 
August.  It  is  under  the  patronage  and 
guarantee  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Earls  Shaftesbiu’y  and  Macclesfield,  Lord 
Bury,  the  Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  influence. 

Mr.  Eoley’s  Statue  of  Burke. — The 
“sketch” — meaning  in  this  case  a  highly 
finished  statuette,  half  the  size  of  life— of 
the  statue  of  Edmund  Burke,  as  proposed 
for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  been  com- 
jdeted.  It  is  intended  as  a  companion  to 
that  of  Goldsmith,  and  we  may  sincerely — 
even  beforehand — congratulate  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  possession  of  two  statues  that 
will  rank  among  the  finest  of  modern  times. 
In  Mr.  Eoley’s  conception  of  Burke,  there 
is  no  action,  but  there  is  language  every¬ 
where,  even  from  the  features  to  the 
drapery.  He  makes  his  subject  addressing 
the  House,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  done 
otherwise.  The  right  hand  rests  on  the 
side ;  in  the  left  is  placed  a  scroll ;  the 
head  is  slightly  turned  to  the  right ;  and  by 
the  advance  of  the  right  foot,  a  very  slight 
.s’wing  is  given  to  the  person.  The  face  is 
strikingly  handsome  ;  it  has  been  modelled 
from  Beynolds’s  ])ortrait,  with  reference  to 
evci’y  otlier  authentic  source  to  which  the 
sculptor  had  access.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  of  modelling  from  flat  j)ortraits  only, 
the  difficulty  has  been  the  profile ;  but  it 
cannot  bo  (loubted  that  the  artist  has  ren¬ 
dered  this  as  near  the  life  as  the  authorities 
accessible  to  him  would  admit.  The  dress 
is  the  coat,  flapped  waistcoat,  and  nether 
continuations  of  the  d!iy ;  and  in  dealing 
with  those,  as  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Foley  shows  that  unostentatious  sim¬ 
plicity  which  in  Art,  as  in  other  things,  is 
always  the  most  difficult  quality  to  attain. 
The  largo  model  has  been  commenced,  but 
it  i.s  only  yet  in  the  rough. 

The  Sackville  Gallery. — An  exhibi¬ 
tion  under  this  name  has  been  opened  at 
166,  Piccadilly.  It  is  intended  to  bo  per¬ 
manent,  and  for  tho  reception  only  of 

water-colour  drawings,  that  -will  remain  on 
the  walls  for  two  months,  and  will  be  re¬ 
placed  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  second 
month  with  a  new  collection.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Hablot  K.  Bro-wn,  E, 
Dowling,  W.  H.  Millais,  E.  W.  Cooke, 
E.A.,  Charles  Marshall,  Vicat  Cole,  &c. 
Among  the  dra'wings,  which  number  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred,  are  some  of  much 
interest.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject. 

Messrs.  McLean  and  Haes  have  issued 
two  most  charming  photographs  of  wild 
mountain  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ; 
they  are  singularly  grand,  and  convey  an 
impressive  idea  of  the  ■wild  scenery  of 
the  sea-girt  shire.  An  amateur  has  pro¬ 
duced  them:  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
better  examples  of  the  art.  He  associates 
the  views  -with  passages  from  the  “Idyls” 
of  the  Poet-Laureate,and  this  adds  to  their 
interest. 

Eatery’s  Patent  for  Designs  on  Pot¬ 
tery. — An  extremely  beautiful  invention 
for  the  decoration  of  pottery  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Emery,  of  Cobridge.*  The 
process  is  drawing  -with  a  crayon  on  a  por¬ 
celain  surface,  and  rendering  the  design 
indelible,  like  ordinary  ceramic  embellish¬ 
ment,  by  submitting  it,  as  enamels  are,  to 
the  heat  of  the  kdn.  The  examples  we  have 
seen  of  this  invention  are  as  yet  only  in  mo¬ 
nochrome,  the  colour  being  blue ;  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  a  variety  of  other  colours  are  in  course 
of  preparation.  The  crayon  employed  is 
black,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
common  conte,  and  the  surface  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  drawing  is  white,  and,  of  course, 
unglazed,  being  prepared  with  a  “tooth.” 

The  di’a-wing  is  black  on  the  porcelain,  but 
in  the  process  of  fii’ing  it  becomes  blue. 
Thus  the  merit  of  the  invention  consists  in 
placing  immediately,  and  by  the  hand,  a 
design  in  colour  on  earthenware  or  porce¬ 
lain,  so  as  to  resemble  at  once  the  ordinary 
results  of  drawing  and  enamelling.  Hence, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Emery’s  patent  goes,  ceramic 
decoration  will  be  no  longer  a  special  art, 
for  any  one  who  can  di’aw  can  work  on 
porcelain.  It  is  vei’y  modestly  proposed  as 
an  amusement  for  ladies  and  “  the  chil- 
di’en  of  a  family;”  but  under  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  artist  it  may,  like  j)aper,  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  an  endless  variety  of  sugges¬ 
tions  of  taste  and  fancy.  It  will  never, 
perhaps,  attain  to  the  softness  of  enamel, 
but  we  cannot  suppose  that  at  present  it  is 
more  than  a  first  scintdlation,  to  be  carried 
hereafter  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

“Old”  Edinburgh. — Messrs.  W.  and 

A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  facsimile  of  the  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  city,  taken,  in  1647,  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  minister  of  Eothiemay,  whose 
original  drawing  was  engraved  on  copper 
in  Holland.  It  is  cui’ious  to  compare 
the  Edinburgh  of  the  present  time  with 
Edinbui’gh  two  centuries  ago. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  fifty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  this  institution  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  27th 
of  May,  Lord  Bury  presiding.  We  have 
often  directed  attention  to  the  objects  and 
working  of  this  excellent  pro-vudent  society, 
which  limits  its  aid  to  artists,  their  ’widows 
and  orphans,  who  have,  by  subscribing, 
established  a  claim  on  its  funds.  Her 
Majesty  has  for  twenty- seven  years  sent  an 
annual  donation  to  it  of  100  gs. 

Messrs.  M7\.rion  and  Son,  of  Soho 
Square,  issued  the  day  after  “  the  Derby,” 
a  photograph  of  the  Grand  Stand,  -with  the 
multitude  of  people  there  seated,  at  the 
moment  when  excitement  was  at  its  highest 
pitch.  It  is  small — about  eight  inches  by 

*  It  will  lie  seen  by  some  observations  elsewhere  tliat 
the  merit  of  the  invention  is  disputeci. 

six — tlie  human  heads  being  about  the  size 
of  pms’  heads;  yet  they  are  so  clear  and 
distinct,  that  a  large  majority  of  them  may 
be  recognised,  and  when  seen  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  even  the  eager  expression 
of  many  of  the  countenances  may  be  traced. 
Few  photograj)hs  have  been  produced  that 
show  more  emphatically  the  power  of  the  art. 

A^nijials  Photogkaphed  ee-OM  Life. — 
A  singularly  interesting  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  has  been  published  by  Mr.  McLean. 
They  are  of  the  principal  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Elephants,  monkeys, 
lions,  tigers,  pumas,  wolves — in  a  word, 
neaiiy  aU  the  occupants  of  stalls  and  cells 
have  sat  or  stood  for  their  portraits  to  a 
most  patient,  persevering,  and  very  skilful 
artist,  Mr.  Frank  Haes.  The  result  is  a 
collection  of  rare  interest  and  value ;  so 
extensive  as  to  be  really  a  menagerie,  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  beyond  question. 
Mr.  Haes  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  a  most  interesting  paper 
describing  “the  troubles  and  difficulties” 
he  encountered  in  performing  his  task. 
They  arose  mainly  from  the  natural  rest¬ 
lessness  of  his  sitters,  who  were,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  indisposed  to  co-operate  with  the 
artist.  We  heartily  congratulate  him  on 
the  success  he  has  achieved.  The  series  is 
a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  natima- 
list  and  the  painter — to  all,  indeed,  who 
aj)preciat9  either  Natnre  or  Art. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition. — The 
works  of  the  Photographic  Society  are  this 
year  shown  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Architects  in  Conduit  Street.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  comprehensive  as  it  has  been  on 
former  occasions,  being  limited  to  what  may 
be  called  unmixed  photography.  Thus,  as 
was  the  case  last  year  in  Pall  Mall,  neither 
plate  nor  print  is  accepted  if  discovered  to 
have  been  touched.  There  are,  however, 
some  large  coloured  portraits  in  the  room, 
wherein  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  merit 
that  has  procured  them  admission,  since  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  coloured 
they  are  equally  removed  from  photography 
and  Fine  Ai’t.  If  there  be  any  advance 
upon  the  productions  of  last  year,  it  is  in 
the  landscape  department,  especially  in  the 
modelling  of  foliage,  and  the  tones  and  gra¬ 
dations  of  middle  and  remote  distances. 

The  Farnley  Hael  Turners. —This 
collection  of  drawings,  which  was  foimed 
by  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  York¬ 
shire,  has  been  photographed  by  Messrs. 
Caldesi  &  Co.,  and  published  in  one  volume 
by  Messrs.  Colnaghi  &  Co.  As  examples  of 
photograj)hy  fr-om  works  of  Art,  the  plates 
are  generally  unexceptionable,  but  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  drawings  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  what  success  they  are  repeated 
tone  for  tone.  From  the  breadth  and  per¬ 
fect  detail  of  some  it  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  that  these  are  from  grey'  draw¬ 
ings  ;  and  from  the  heavy  indistinctness 
in  the  masses  of  others,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  passages  are  warm — and  for  the  de¬ 
fective  rendering,  in  such  cases,  photo¬ 
graphy  has  no  remedy.  The  photographs, 
however,  are  valuable  and  beautifid,  and 
are  characterised  by  a  quality  obtainable 
from  works  by  no  other  hand  than  that 
of  Turner.  They  are  fifty  in  number: 
among  them  are,  An  English  Coast 
Scene,’  one  of  those  fascinating  composi¬ 
tions  that  Turner  had  the  gift  of  making 
out  of  nothing,  by  an  effective  disposi¬ 
tion  of  lights  and  darks;  ‘Windermere,’ 
unmistakable  as  to  its  features,  but  re¬ 
markable  for  space ;  ‘  Washbouime  and 
LincUey  Bridge;’  ‘TheStud — BoltonAbbey,’ 
with  a  downward  rush  of  water  more  like 
photography  fr’om  nature  than  from  a 
drawing;  ‘Bonneville,  Savoy,’  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  the  set;  ‘Lausanne,’ 

‘  Lac  de  Brienz.’  In  a  ‘  Cottage  Scene,’ 
are  a  boy  and  girl,  very  like  some  of 
those  in  Wilkie’s  ‘  Benny  Wedding.’  Then 
there  is  the  ‘  Ponte  di  Pdalto,’  essentially 
the  pons  pictorum,  exhibiting  a  throng  of 
gala  boats,  and  concealing  the  stale  and 
inodorous  waste  of  the  vegetable  market; 
again,  ‘  Venice  from  Fusina,’  ‘  The  Interior 
of  St.  Peter’s,’  ‘  Piome  from  Monte  Pincio,’ 
and  also  from  Monte  Mario,  with  others 
in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere ;  the  whole 
forming  an  extremely  interesting  series. 
Every  admirer  of  Turner,  indeed  every 
lover  of  Art,  will  covet  this  most  exquisite 
collection  of  his  famous  works. 

Nation^al  Portrait  Gallery.  —  The 
tiTistees  have  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  theii’  eighth  annual  report.  It 
contains  little  beyond  an  enumeration  of 
the  portraits  obtained,  by  gift  or  purchase, 
since  the  last  report  was  published,  in 
April,  1864.  All  these  acquisitions  were 
noticed  in  oru’  columns,  as  they  were  hung 
in  the  gallery,  except  those  which  have  been 
added  during  the  present  year.  These  are 
portraits  of  James  Harris,  M.P.,  arrthor  of 
“  Hermes,”  1709 — 1780,  painted  by  Eomney 
after  Eeynolds,  and  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury ;  James  Watt,  painted  by  C. 
de  Breda,  presented  by  Mr.  M.  P.  W. 
Boulton ;  Professor  Wilson,  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  and  T.  de  Quincey,  all  painted 
by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  P.E.S.A.,  arrd 
the  gifts  of  the  artist’s  brother,  Mr.  II.  G. 
Watson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  portraits  pur¬ 
chased  this  year  are  : — Qrreen  Elizabeth, 
pahrter  mrknowrr,  at  the  jirice  of  £84  ;  John 
Law,  notorious  as  the  founder  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi  scheme,  painter  unknown,  £G  10s. ; 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  painted  by  a  Mr. 
Vandyke,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol, 
16  gs.  ;  and  Keats,  the  poet,  painted  by 
W.  Hilton,  E.A.,  price  £43  3s.  Q>d.  The 
total  number  of  visitors  to  the  gaUeiy  last 
year  was  14,885,  being  nearly  4,000  in 
excess  of  any  preceding  year  except  1862. 

Mr.  W.  Cave  Thohas  has  received  a 
commission  to  execute  a  series  of  paintings 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Eussian  embassy. 
The  subjects  are  the  twelve  apostles. 

Mr.  Church.- — Some  paintings  by  this 
eminent  American  artist  are  exhibiting  in 
the  fine  and  admirably-lit  gallery  of  McLean 
and  Co.,  7,  Haymarket.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  at  too  late  a  period  in  the  month  for 
us  to  notice  it  in  our  present  number. 

The  Wedgwood  Institute. — We  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  end  of  the  month — too  late 
for  particular  notice — a  programme  of  the 
exhibition  of  Aid-works  to  be  held,  by 
generous  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbiuy, 
at  Alton  Towers,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  proceeds  wdl  go  to  aid  the  Wedgwood 
Institute.  Contributions  are  requested,  and 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  W.  Woodall,  Esq.,  Longport, 
Staffordshire,  who,  with  the  committee,  will 
be  very  grateful  for  “  loans.” 

The  Society  of  Arts  had  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  conversazione  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  of  June,  at  South  Kensington,  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  thousand  persons 
being  jiresent. 

The  Cartoons. — The  whole  of  the  car¬ 
toons  in  the  National  GaUery  are  now 
covered  with  glass. 

The  Picture  by  Eosa  Bonheur,  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  to  interfere,  has  been  returned  by 
Mr.  Gambart  to  the  National  GaUery,  and 
is  now  “hung.”  The  ‘Derby  Day’  will 
also  soon  be  in  its  place. 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Principal  Kuins  op  Asia 'Minor,  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Described.  By  Charles  Texier, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c., 
and  E.  Popplewell  Pullan,  F.E.I.B.A., 
&c.  &:c.  Published  by  Day  and  Son, 
London. 

Following  up  the  record  of  Byzantine  architec¬ 
ture,  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Texier  and 
Pullan,  a  work  which  we  brought  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  two  or  three  months  ago,  we  have 
now  from  the  same  authors  another  handsome 
folio  volume  relating  to  the  remains  of  Greek 
and  Graico-Eomano  architecture  on  the  coasts 
of  Alolia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 
This,  far  more  than  the  preceding  publication, 
seems  specially  for  the  use  of  the  professional 
student,  and  we  must,  therefore,  leave  the  full 
consideration  of  it  to  jomnals  that  can  afford 
greater  space  to  the  subject  than  we  can  at  this 
busy  time  of  the  year,  and  particularly  to  those 
which  make  arcliitecture  theh  staple  material. 
It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  an  English 
edition,  by  Mr.  Pullan,  of  a  series  of  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  antiquity, 
selected  from  M.  Texier’s  large  work  on  Asia 
Minor,  the  price  of  which  precludes  its  circula¬ 
tion  among  those  to  whom  it  would  prove  most 
useful.  Mr.  Pullan  has  himself  gone  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  ground  where  the  buildings 
yet  remain,  and  precedes  the  illustrations  by  a 
short  yet  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels, 
accompanying  it  by  historical  notices  compiled 
and  abridged  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  M. 
Texier,  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  only  traveller 
who  has  visited  all  the  sites  described.  The 
edifices  passed  in  review  are  the  Temple  (Doric) 
at  Assos;  the  renowned  Temple  of  Apollo 
Branchida^,  at  Poseidon,  of  which  the  architects 
were  Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  Peonius  of 
Ephesus,  the  latter  of  Vv'hom  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the  architect 
chosen  to  complete  the  great  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
Theatre,  at  Aizani,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
about  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  at  Ancyra ;  the  Temple  of  V enus 
at  Aphrodisius ;  Theatres  at  Aspendus  and 
Myra ;  ruins  at  Patara,  and  portions  of  the 
Basilica  at  Pergamos.  The  number  of  plates  is 
fifty-one,  so  that  it  will  be  evident  some  of 
the  edifices  occupy  several  plates.  For  example, 
the  Temple  at  Aizani  has  twelve  plates  devoted 
to  it,  mostly  showing  details  of  very  beautiful 
ornament. 

In  the  “  Battle  of  the  Styles,”  Mr.  Pullan  un¬ 
doubtedly  takes  the  side  of  the  Classicists.  He 
would  not  abjiu’e  mediaeval  architecture,  but  he 
loves  the  other  more,  and  considers  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  much  of  what  has  of  late  been 
done  or  is  now  doing.  We  get  at  this  state  of 
his  feeling  from  some  preliminary  remarks,  and 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  question  their 
truth.  “In  the  present  day,”  he  says,  “that 
important  element  in  architectural  beauty — 
Proportion — is,  for  the  most  part,  either  alto¬ 
gether  ignored,  or  else  completely  overlooked, 
in  efforts  after  the  pictm’csque,  or  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  buildings  to  suit  the  utilitarian  and 
economical  requirements  of  the  age.  Our  eccle¬ 
siastical  buildings  are  frequently  but  imperfect 
imitations  of  ordinary  town  and  village  churches, 
or  else  so-called  original  compositions  in  which 
stunted  colunms,  top-hea\y  capitals,  and  win¬ 
dows  absurdly  elongated,  are  introduced  byway 
of  novelty,  or  for  the  sake  of  contrasts  produced 
by  disproportion ;  and  our  chde  and  other  public 
edifices  are  often  but  shapeless  masses  of  stone 
or  brick,  all  wall  or  all  window,  without  that 
relation  between  pier  and  aperture  so  necessary 
to  give  the  appearance  of  lightness,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  stability.  In  short,  we  are  groping 
in  the  dark  in  scai’ch  of  the  true  principles  of 
design.”  Yet  he  thinks  a  glimmering  of  light 
is  visible,  for  architects  are  beginning  to  see 
that  any  edifice  may  be  designed  and  erected 
according  to  the  eternal  rules  of  proportion, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  may  preserve  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  style.  Inasmuch  as  no 
nation  studied  and  applied  to  their  buildings 
these  rules  or  laws  of  proportion  to  such  an 
extent  as  did  the  Greeks,  so  would  he  have  their 
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works  closely  studied  by  our  own  architects, 
that  we  may  practise  the  same  truths  of  beauty 
and  harmony  as  are  learned  from  what  the 
ancients  have  left  for  oirr  guidance ;  and  among 
these  by  no  means  the  most  unimportant  are  the 
scattered  and  broken,  yet  often  magnificent, 
remains  on  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 


6 

The  Welcome  Aeeiyal.’ — ‘  Keaking  Home.’ 
Engraved  by  W.  H.  Simmons  from  the 
Pictures  by  J.  D.  Luakd.  Published  by 
Moore,  McQi  eex,  &  Co.,  London. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Luard,  in  1860,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty,  was  a  loss  to  om-  school  of  paint¬ 
ing,  for  he  had  aheady  given  such  excellent 
promise  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
rising  to  distinction  had  his  life  been  preserved. 
The  son  of  a  military  officer,  and  haHng  him¬ 
self  seiwed  in  the  army,  which  he  quitted  only 
to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  Art,  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  military  life  formed  the  chief  subjects 
of  his  pencil.  Two  of  these — ‘The  Welcome 
Aia-ival  ’  and  ‘  Hearing  Home,’  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  in  18-57  and  1858  respectively, 
have  been  engraved.  The  former  represents  a 
scene — one,  doubtless,  of  frequent  occm-rence — 
in  the  Cilmean  campaign,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  the  artist  joined  as  an  amateur ;  three 
officers  are  in  then-  hut,  that  appears  in  most 
admii-able  disorder,  mainly  caused  by  the  “  wel¬ 
come  arrival  ”  of  a  huge  package  from  England, 
the  contents  whereof,  consisting  of  jars,  parcels, 
books,  boxes  of  cigars,  &c.  Ac.,  are  strewed 
over  the  floor.  But  the  object  that  most  courts 
and  fixes  the  attention  of  the  recipient  of  the 
package  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady :  this  he 
examines  very  closely,  yet  somewhat  stealthily, 
as  if  to  conceal  it  from  the  eye  of  his  brother 
officer  standing  almost  immediately  behind  him. 
The  latter,  however,  is  engaged  with  his  cigar, 
and  in  earn  .-st  conversation  with  their  third 
companion,  also  a  smoker  ;  and,  besides,  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  has  no  desire  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  that  small  morocco  portrait-case.  As 
an  incident  of  real  campaigning  life,  the  picture 
is  most  interesting  :  the  materials  are  well  put 
together,  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  manner  quite 
befitting  the  subject. 

‘Hearing  Home’  is  part  of  the  deck  of  a 
v(!ssel  bound  to  England,  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  several  of  whom  appear  in  the  pictm-e. 
The  most  prominent  group  is  an  invalided 
officer  stretched  on  a  mattress  and  supported  by 
pillows;  by  his  side  is  his  wife,  who  has  been 
reading  to  him  till  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
sailors  with  the  news  that  land  is  in  sight.  But 
the  poor  fellow  seems  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
he  hears,  or  is  indifferent  to  it,  as  if  he  knew  ho 
shoidd  only  roach  his  country  to  die  in  it.  The 
story  is  too  painful  to  be  agreeable ;  yet  it  is 
cleverly  told ;  and  both  engravings — they  con¬ 
stitute  a  pair — are  effectively  rendered  by  Mr. 
Simmons,  who  now  takes  rank  with  the  best  of 
our  me/zotinto  engravers. 


A  ^Manual  of  Gothic  Moi  ldinos,  with  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Coj)>’ing  'J’hem  and  for  Determin¬ 
ing  their  Dates.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of 
Six  Hundred  Examples.  r>y  E.  A.  Balev, 
M.A.,  Author  of  “A  Jlanual  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  Ac.  'i'hird  Edition,  with 
numerous  Additions  and  Improvements, 
by  W.  i^I.  Fawcett,  ]\r.A.  Published  by 
.1.  Van  Voorst,  London. 

The  utility  of  this  book  to  the  jirofessional  and 
amateur  architect  has  liccn  manifested  by  the 
demand  for  a  third  r:dition.  Mere  mouldings 
would  appear  to  be  very  insignificant  matters, 
comp.anitively,  in  connection  with  architecture  ; 
and  yet  an  accurate  kn'iwhdge  of  them  is 
certainly  indispen.sable  to  any  one;  professing 
even  an  amateur’s  acepiaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  they 
contribute  to  the  ornamental  beauty  of  edifices, 
especially  in  doors,  windows,  -and  jiillars,  their 
relative  value  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Mouldings  have  been  called  “  the  very  grammar 
of  -Art,”  and  Mr.  I’aley  says,  “they  are  by  far 
the  most  certain,  and  very  frwpiently  the  only 
guides  in  determining  the  dates  of  buildings, 
or  of  architectural  members.  They  are  just  as 


essential  to  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  as  a 
map  is  to  the  study  of  geography.” 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  remark,  that  the 
subject  is  treated  in  a  most  comprehensive  way 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the  authors  of  this 
manual.  The  preparing  and  classifying  the 
immense  number  of  examples  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions  indeed,  are  taken  from  buildings 
in  this  country — their  names  being  appended — 
could  only  be  the  result  of  most  diligent  search 
and  great  industry. 


The  Grammar  op  Ornament.  By  Owen  Jones. 

Published  by  Day  and  Son,  London. 

The  idea  of  re-publishing,  in  a  convenient  and 
less  costly  form,  Mr  Owen  Jones’s  magnificent 
work  on  Ornament  was  judicious ;  and  it  has 
been  well  carried  out.  The  large  folio  volume 
is  cumbersome  for  practical  purposes,  and  is  too 
expensive — even  if  it  could  be  readily  procured, 
which,  we  believe  it  cannot  be  now — for  the 
workshop  or  the  artisan’s  use  at  home.  In  the 
new  and  smaller  edition  the  plates  are  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  in  size,  yet  are  sufficiently  large 
to  serve  as  examples,  while  in  execution  they 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  earlier 
plates.  It  seems,  indeed,  extraordinary  that 
such  fac-similes  could  be  made,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  elaborate  character  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  extreme  nicety  required 
in  adjusting  all  to  the  exigencies  of  the  printing- 
press.  The  colours,  moreover,  are  as  a  whole 
well  maintained ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  plates, 
especially  where  gold  is  introduced,  there  is 
certainly  less  brilliancy.  W e  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  edition  of  the  “  Grammar  of  Orna¬ 
ment”  to  every  one  employed  in  decoration  or 
Art-manufactm-es :  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  respectable  establishment  and  of  a  large 
number  of  Art-workmen. 


The  Old  City,  and  its  Highways  and  By¬ 
ways.  By  Aleph,  Author  of  “  London 
Scenes  and  London  People.”  Published 
by  H.  W.  Collingridge,  London. 

This,  like  the  other  volume  by  the  same  wiiter 
which  preceded  it,  embodies  a  series  of  paiiers 
originally  published  in  the  columns  of  the  City 
Fress,  a  weekly  paper  conducted  with  consider¬ 
able  ability,  and  specially  devoted  to  topics 
associated  ■with  the  city  and  citizens  of  London 
exclusively.  Aleph,  whoever  he  may  be  that 
writes  under  this  nom  de  plume,  has  got  together 
a  [large  mass  of  facts  concerning  the  past  and 
present  of  the  famous  metropolis,  and  he  has 
worked  them  up  into  several  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  chapters.  It  is  in  every  way  a  very 
readable  book,  disfigured,  however,  by  a  few 
■wretched  woodcuts  ;  for,  "with  two  or  three  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  deservn  no  milder  epithet.  This 
is  a  pity,  for  the  volume  is  excellently  printed, 
and  tastefully  bound. 


The  Study  of  the  Human  Face.  Illustrated 
by  twenty-six  Steel  Engravings.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  WooLNOTH,  Histoi  ical  Engraver  to  the 
Queen.  Published  by  W.  Taveedie,  London. 

Somebody,  it  is  said,  having,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  quoted  the  well-known  line — 

“  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,” 
one  of  the  company  present  expressed  his  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  poet’s  opinion  by  humorously 
remarking  that  ho  considered  “  the  proper  study 
of  ?««wkind  is  woman."  Writers  such  as  Lavatcr, 
Lebrun,  and  Mr.  Woolnoth,  who  have  studied 
physiognomy,  have  been  pupils  in  both  the 
male  and  female  schools,  and  have  found  in 
each  subjects  to  meet  their  requirements,  for 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  passions  which 
characterise  our  nature  arc,  as  a  rule,  common 
to  both  sexes,  though  some,  perhaps,  are  deve¬ 
loped  with  greater  intensity  in  one  than  the 
other.  In  the  engravings  Mr.  Woolnoth  intro¬ 
duces  into  his  pages,  he  is  no  respecter  of  sex ; 
the  heads  arc  male  and  female  alternately,  “  to 
show  that  such  dispositions  are  not  peculiar  to 
(dther,  but  incidental  to  both”  sexes. 

Without  referring  to  the  philosophy  of  phy¬ 
siognomical  science,  which  Mr.  Woolnoth  treats 
with  discriminating  ability,  we  may  remark 


that  his  book  may  prove  of  considerable  seridce 
to  the  figure-painter.  Artists  often  fail  ia  de¬ 
lineating  a  character,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  facial  attributes  which  indicate  the  temper, 
feeling,  or  disposition  they  desire  to  portray. 
They  have  not,  in  fact,  studied  physiognomy ; 
hence  their  failure.  A  careful  perusal  of  what 
the  author  has  done  with  pen  and  graver,  may 
make  them  more  successful  in  future.  But  the 
interest  of  thejvolume  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
a  class  ;  there, is  much  in  it  to  amuse,  and  even 
to  edify,  all  who  care  to  study  character  in  the 
human  face  “di^vine,”  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  griefs  and  passions  “  flesh  is  heir  to.” 


The  Lady  Ina,  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  F.  H. 

Published  by  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  by  the  author  of  the  charming 
little  novelette  of  “  Blythe  House.”  We  had 
doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  a  poetic  fiction 
creating  and  maintaining  its  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  as  ably  as  the  prose  story 
had  done.  We  hope  our  readers  will  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  claims  of  this  new  muse  to 
take  her  place  among  the  poets  of  the  present 
time :  we  ■will  not,  therefore,  supply  a  clue  to 
the  tale  of  “  The  Lady  Ina.”  Of  course,  its 
foundation  lies  amid  the  entanglements  of  the 
“old,  old  story,”  and  is  sufficiently  romantic 
to  entrance  those  who  stiU.  cling  to  what  may 
surely  be  called  the  purest  poetry  of  life.  Its 
descriptions  would  more  than  satisfy  the  painter. 
It  carries  the  reader  to  the  close  ■with  only  one 
regret — that  so  sweet  a  tale  should  have  so  sad 
an  ending. 

“  The  Lady  Ina  ”  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  poem  of  a  veiy  different  class — rising  at  once 
into  the  heroic — “  The  Battle  of  White  Horse 
Down,”  which  we  should  like  to  see  illustrated 
by^  Mr.  Desanges.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
“  Scorning  of  the  White  Horse,”  from  which, 
the  author  modestly  tells  us,  “it  is  almost  a 
literal  translation  into  verse.”  We  assure  our 
readers  that  the  “translation”  surpasses  the 
original.  This  is  no  common  achievement,  for 
we  all  know  how  inexorably  Averse  fetters  an 
imagination  that  may  run  vrild  in  prose. 

In  a  Amlume  containing  a  number  of  poems, 
there  must  be  unequal  merit ;  but  though  the 
subjects  are  A^ery  Availed,  there  are  none  puerile, 
and  aU  bear  eAudence  of  genius  and  cultivation. 


Under  the  Waves;  or,  the  Hermit  Crab  in 
Society.  Published  by  Sampson  Low. 

This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  book  that  parents 
who  take  their  children  to  the  sea-side  as  a 
means  of  health  and  recreation,  wiE  do  well  to 
leaA^e  in  their  way.  The  young  people  vriU 
almost  instinctHely  accompany  the  hermit  crab 
on  his  pilgrimages,  and  imbibe  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  charming  Ettle  voliune  that 
records  his  travels,  Avithout  the  sensation  of 
having  devoted  any  portion  of  their  holidays  to 
a  “  lesson  book.” 

A  preface  is  generally  a  mistake :  the  pre¬ 
face  to  “  Under  the  Waves  ”  is  no  exception  to 
what  we  may  call  a  rule.  A  book  that  in  read¬ 
ing  does  not  explain  its  object  had  better  not  be 
written  ;  and  this  preface  contains  such  a  list  of 
“  authorities,”  that  our  young  friends  might 
shrink  in  terror  from  their  magnitude,  and 
imagine  they  were  about  to  be  “  tasked  ”  in 
earnest.  There  is  one  hope — that  the  small 
people  win  not  read  it,  but  seek  their  fellow- 
traveller  at  once,  and  make  themselves,  as  we 
did,  part  and  parcel  of  his  “  society.” 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  author’s  name  before, 
we  suppose  Miss  Annie  Eidley  to  be  a  new 
member  of  the  literary  sisterhood.  When  she 
has  achicA^ed  more  self-reliance,  and  ceased  to 
tremble  on  the  threshold  of  her  new  realm,  she 
Avill  be  an  admirable  educational  assistant.  She 
is  evidently  patient  and  conscientious — holding 
in  her  imagination  a  little  too  tightly  with  bit 
and  curb  ;  but  without  an  efibrt  either  at  preach¬ 
ing  or  teaching — tempering  all  she  sees  and 
says  by  sweet  womanly  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  that  hath  created  nothing  in  A^ain. 

“  Under  the  WaA^es  ”  is  a  right  book  at  the 
right  time. 
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Xo.  ATI.— EDWAED  BEXDEMAXX. 

I^R  countryman,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  in 
Eoine,  when  in  earnest  discourse  upon 
Greek  art,  is  accustomed  to  insist  on  the 
exaltation  which  the  teaching  of  jihilo- 
sophers  infused  into  the  works  of  tlie 
Greek  sculptors.  Coming  down  to  a  later 
day,  in  like  manner  we  hnd,  that  in  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  philosophy  went  hand  in 
_  ^  hand.  AVhile  AEchael  Angelo  in  Elorence 

worked  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici, 
Tig,  Platonists  were  weaving  subtle  sjiecu- 

lations  on  divine  beauty  in  the  villa  which,  on  the  heights 
^ '  of  Eiesole,  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  xirno.  It  can  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  but  that  the  grand  cycles  of  thought 
which  sweep  across  an  age,  sway  the  public  mind,  and  shape 
'  I  the  literature  of  a  country,  should  in  considerable  degree 
mould  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts.  And  so  it  happens 
that,  coincident  with  the  revival  of  painting  in  Germany — a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  assumed  the  bearing  of  lofty  ideas — there  has 
been  evolved,  by  a  succession  of  German  metaphysicians,  the 
soaring  structure  of  the  ideal  philosophy.  I  do  not  say  that 
between  these  contemporanepus  manifestations  there  subsists  the 
precise  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  might  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  the  materialistic  system  of  Locke,  and  the  objective 
school  of  English  art,  are  consequent  the  one  on  the  other.  And 
just  so  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy  propounded  since  the  days  of  Kant  has  by  any  necessary 
deduction  resulted  in  the  products  of  ideal  art.  It  were,  indeed, 
too  much  to  say  that  any  one  jiicture  is  an  express  embodiment 
of  metaphysical  dogmas.  That,  in  truth,  is  more  than,  in  the 


nature  of  the  case,  could  be  looked  for.  But  what  wn  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  what  we  do  really  find,  is  this,  that  certain  dominant 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  have  moulded  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  painting,  into  cognate  forms.  AVhat  we  do  meet 
with  is  nude -stretching  and  high-soaiing  phenomena,  which  all 
confess  to  a  common  origin — foims  in  Art,  phases  in  literature, 
and  conditions  of  the  univei'sal  intellect,  which  acknowledge  a 
birth  from  the  same  brooding  thoiight,  and  which  jioint  to  like 
fundamental  ideas  concerning  God,  man,  and  nature.  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  expound  in  brief  a  few  of  the  theories  which  appear  to 
preside  over  these  Geiman  high  Art  developments. 

It  sounds  as  a  truism  to  assert  that  an  artist’s  creations  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  governed  by  the  views  he  has  formed  of  nature. 
It  is  surely  a  turning  point  to  determine  whether  nature,  if  I  may 
venture  on  -words  so  bold,  shall  be  regarded  as  body  or  soul, 
whether  the  paintei'  shall  be  content  to  ti’ansciilje  the  mere  arti¬ 
culations  of  the  oiitward  skeleton,  or  strike  at  the  lEc  that  moves 
lieneath,  whether  the  strident  shall  only  measure  and  weigh 
I  and  take  possession  of  a  dead  carcass,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 

,  approach  to  nature  as  an  animated  existence,  and  hold  converse 
i  with  the  spirit,  and  comju’ehend  the  thoughts  which  nature  en¬ 
shrines  and  -wishes  to  express.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  German 
philosoj^hers  and  painters  are  pledged  to  the  latter  of  these  alter¬ 
natives.  There  is  a  remarkable  oration  on  “The  Connection 
between  the  Plastic  Arts  and  Xature,”  delh'ered  by  the  transcen¬ 
dental  metaphysician  Schelling,  wherein  are  laid  down  the  true 
foundations  of  an  ideal  system  of  testhetics.*  “  The  artist,”  says 
Schelling,  “should  indeed,  above  all,  imitate  that  spirit  of  nature 
which,  working  at  the  core  of  things,  si^eaks  by  foim  and  .shape, 
as  if  by  symbols ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  he  seizes  this  spiiit  and 
-vitally  imitates  it,  has  he  himself  created  anything  of  truth.”  A 
like  lofty  strain  of  thought  has  been  reached  by  other  writers. 
The  Danish  jihilosopher.  Oersted,  for  example,  in  “  The  Soul  of 
Xature,”  enunciates  propositions  such  as  the  following: — “The 
laws  of  Xature  are  the  thoughts  of  Xature;”  “that  which  the 
spirit  promises  Xature  performs  “all  Xature,  as  it  is  pictured 
to  our  senses,  is  at  the  poet’s  command  “  the  poet,  with  perfect 
justice,  creates  a  supernatural  world  for  himself,  in  which  the 
imagination  has  the  mastery.”  We  have  seen  how,  under  the 
revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  the  I'latonic  philosophy  had  taken 
po.s.session  of  leading  intellects,  and  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
i  how,  from  age  to  age,  minds  imbued  with  IJatonism  have,  like  a 
1  needle  set  to  the  pole,  pointed,  as  by  the  intuition  of  their  being, 
to  the  load-star  of  Art.  The  fer-vid  eloquence  of  John  Howe 
carried  him  upwards  almost  unconsciously  to  those  tianscendental 
heights  whereon  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in  a  subsequent  century, 
planted  the  ideal  philosophy.  There  are  passages  in  the  sermons 
of  this  master  di-vine  of  the  Commonwealth,  especially  where  the 
lueacher  expounds  the  theory  of  “the  beatific  vision,’ ’  which, 
with  little  adaptation,  might  be  interwoven  into  the  tissues  of  an 
Art-philosophy.  That  ecstatic  state  of  genius  kno-svm  to  jmets  and 
artists  of  imagination  all  afire,  and  of  nerves  strung  to  the 
exquisite  thrill  of  harmony, — that  condition  wherein  the  eye  kindles 
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to  di-vine  beauty,  and  is  flooded  -with  streams  of  light  from  the 
source  of  trath, — has  been  painted  in  refulgent  colour  by  our 
English  Platonic  divine.  “  Weak  sight,”  says  John  Howe,  “  would 
afford  but  languid  joy ;  but  when  the  whole  soul,  animated  with 
di-vine  power  and  life,  shall  seat  itself  in  the  eye,  when  it  shall 
be,  as  it  were,  all  eye,  and  be  wholly  intent  upon  vision,  apply 
it.seE  thereto  with  all  its  might  as  its  only  business,  what  satis- 
joys  does  it  now  taste  I  renewed  by  every  repeated  view  how 
doth  it  now,  as  it  were,  prey  upon  glory,  as  the  eye  of  the  eagle 
upon  the  beams  of  the  sun  !  ”  Such  rapturous  outpourings  from 
the  fountain  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  have  flooded  the  whole 
earth,  and  fed  with  fertilising  streams  the  flowery  fields  of  Art. 


The  light  that  shone  over  the  groves  of  Athens,  and  after  eclipse 
rose  again  on  the  gardens  of  the  Tuscan  Athens,  that  infused 
softening  rays  of  beauty  on  harsh  German  lineaments,  that 
glanced  as  it  passed  on  our  northern  shores,  and  thawed  the  ice 
that  freezes  British  thought,  crosses  in  its  onward  course  the  seas 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  thus  puts  a  belt  well-nigh  around 
the  world.  Transatlantic  and  transcendental  Emerson  bursts 
into  a  strain  scarcely  less  intense  than  that  of  our  English  Howe  ; 
he  throws  out  germs  of  thought,  moreover,  which  sparkle  -with 

*  An  English  edition  of  this  essay  was  published  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Chap¬ 
man,  in  a  student’s  library  known  as  “  The  Catholic  Series.” 
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colour,  and  take  typical  forms  that  lie  at  the  centre,  and  crown 
the  summit  of  highest  art.  “A  thrill,”  wuites  Emerson,  in  his 
essay,  “  The  Uver-fsoid,”  “  passes  through  all  men  at  the  reception 
of  new  truth,  or  at  the  performance  of  a  great  action,  which 
comes  out  of  the  heart  of  nature.  Every  moment  when  the 
individual  feels  himself  invaded  by  the  power  of  insight  is 
memorable.  Always,  I  believe,  by  the  necessity  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  certain  enthusiasm  attends  the  individual’s  consciousness 
of  divine  presence.  There  is  always  a  shudder  of  awe  and  delight 
when  the  individual  soul  mingles  with  the  universal  soul.  The 
nature  of  these  revelations  is  always  the  same  ;  they  are  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  absolute  law.  They  are  solutions  of  the  soul’s 
own  questions.”  Emerson  teaches  that  within  the  soul  dwells 
essential  beauty,  that  above  reigns  infinite  beauty,  and  around 
stretches  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  that  these  several  forms  of 
the  beautiful  are  correlative  each  to  each.  Out  of  propositions 
such  as  these  is  deduced  the  system  of  Art  philosophy  to 
which  this  writer,  in  common  with  his  Grerman  forerunners, 
is  pledged.  Xirmei'ous  passages  might  be  adduced  from  these 
pages  laden  with  metaphysics  cast  in  popular  form,  which 
more  or  less  elucidate  our  present  line  of  thought.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  ; — “The  power  of  the  artist  depends  on  the 
depth  of  his  insight  into  the  oljject  he  contemplates.  For  every 


object  has  its  root  in  central  nature,  and  may,  of  course,  be  so 
exhibited  to  us  as  to  represent  the  world.”  “As  far  as  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  period  overpowers  the  artist,  and  finds 
expression  in  his  wmrk,  so  far  it  will  alw'ays  retain  a  certain 
grandeur,  and  will  represent  to  future  beholders  the  Unknown, 
the  Inevitable,  the  Divine.”  “In  our  fine  Arts,  not  imitation, 
but  creation  is  the  aim.  In  landscapes,  the  painter  shordd  give 
the  suggestion  of  a  fairer  creation  than  w’e  know.  The  details, 
the  prose  of  natui’e,  he  should  omit,  and  give  us  only  the  spirit 
and  splendour.  He  should  know  that  the  landscape  has  beauty 
for  his  eye,  because  it  expresses  a  thought  w'hich  is  to  him  good  ; 
and  this,  because  the  same  power  which  sees  through  his  eyes,  is 
seen  in  that  spectacle  ;  and  he  wdll  come  to  value  the  expression 
of  nature,  and  not  nature  itself,  and  so  exalt  in  his  copy  the 
features  that  please  him.  He  will  give  the  gloom  of  gloom,  and 
the  sunshine  of  sunshine.” 

I  can  scarcely  expect  that  ideas  so  foreign  to  our  English  mode 
of  thought  will  be,  to  a  general  public,  intelligible,  or  prove 
acceptable.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  reception 
of  this  ideal  scheme  is  almost  essential  as  a  prelude  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  and  fair  appreciation  of  ideal  Art.  The  form  of  the 
painter  is  moulded,  as  it  were,  on  the  thought  of  the  philosopher ; 
the  Grerman  artist,  to  apply  the  dictum  of  Schelling,  ‘  ‘  works  at  the 
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“  How  (lolli  tlif  city  sit  solitary  tlmt  was  full  of  people!  how  is  she  become  as  a  widow!  she  that  was  great  among  tlie 
nations.  Is  it  iiotliing  to  you  all  ye  that  pass  by?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow'  like  unto  my  soitow,  wherewith  the 
I.ord  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  tierce  anger.  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep  silence  : 
tliey  have  cast  nii  dust  upon  their  heads:  they  have  girded  themselves  with  sackcloth;  the  virgins  of  .Jerusalem  hang  dow'n 
their  heads  to  the  ground.  The  tongue  of  the  sacking  child  cleavelh  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst.  They  that  did  feed 
delicately  are  desolate  in  the  streets.  The  punishment  of  thine  iniquity  is  accomplished,  O  daughter  of  Zion.” — The  Lamenta- 
lihn.i  of  Jeremiah. 


ccrc  of  things,”  and  so  hi.s  shajtc.s  become  symbols  of  central  and 
i-rotitive  thouglits.  What  sjiirit  jiromises  Art  performs,  and  that 
tifter  a  fa-shion  whorein  the  details  and  the  prose  of  nature  are 
ni.'ido  -subordinatt!  It)  generic  law  and  poetic  conception.  It  would 
wrong  Ihit-i  jihilosopliy  and  jtractice  to  say  that  nature  is  thereby 
ignored  or  violateil.  Such  an  assertion  could  only  imply  a  total 
misconception  of  flu;  tjssential  principles  involved.  As  in  the 
highe-it  scioiitific  induction,  individual  accidents  arc  reduced  to 
witlo  extending  laws,  and  fragmentary  truths  fashioned  into 
Itomogeneous  unities,  so  in  the  highest  Art  functions  individual 
form.'':  are  made  to  pass  into  nolder  tjqies,  the  base  materials  which 
iiilierc  to  the  surface  of  things  are  driven  off  under  the  heat  of 
imagination,  and  at  last  beauty  and  truth,  as  pure  gold,  come 
forth  as:  out  of  the  refiiKu  ’s  fire.  'I’hat  this  is  no  mere  theory  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  great  works  which,  derived  from  central 
and  eternal  verities,  have  attained  consc()ucnt  immortality.  It 
may  bo  .said  of  the  lllgin  marbles  that  the}'  reconcile  individual 
with  generic  tnith  ;  individual  nature  gives  vigour,  generic  nature 
imparts  gwandeur  of  style.  In  the  classic  conceptions  of  the 
rtodde.ss  of  Love,  abnormal  defects  are  eliminated,  and  so  the 
Yen:;  of  Milo  stands  forth  in  absolute  perfections  which  tran- 
sf  cnd  any  one  individual  model.  In  the  samew'ay,  when  Eaphael 
painted  the  Galatea,  or  when  in  any  other  figure  he  de.sired  to 


endow  womanhood  with  unwonted  beauty,  “  he  availed  himself  of 
a  certain  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,”  and  so  his 
work  was  raised  above  the  level  of  common  nature.  Thus  it  will, 
I  think,  be  seen  that  the  ideal  method  pui’sued  by  the  modern 
Germans,  has  not  only  a  basis  in  true  Art  philosophy,  but  is 
supported  by  the  practice  of  Greek  sculptors  and  Italian  painters 
in  their  unrivalled  works.  What  success  maj^  have  crowned  the 
high  efforts  of  the  German  intellect  is,  of  coui’se,  altogether 
another  matter.  It  is  sufficient  if  I  have  shown  that  the  ideas 
concerning  nature,  propounded  by  philosophers  and  applied  by 
Gorman  painters,  are  sound. 

Schelling,  ( forsted,  and  Emerson,  we  have  seen,  write  disserta¬ 
tions  precisely  from  the  point  of  view  whence  contemporary 
German  artists  paint  pictures.  Nature,  and  of  course  the  term 
includes  human  nature,  may  bo  looked  at  from  diverse  positions  ; 
and  according  to  the  elevation  or  the  depression  in  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  observer,  will  the  picture  be  either  narrow  in  sphere 
and  stunted  in  thought,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  found  to 
exiiand  into  wider  space,  and  command  a  larger  circuit  in  the 
intellectual  world.  No  one,  I  think,  can  have  taken  even  the 
mo.st  cursory  glance  at  the  productions  of  the  modern  German 
school  without  perceiving  that  a  penetrating  eye  has  pierced 
I  beneath  the  surface,  and  held  converse  with  an  inner  life,  that 
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bsyoncl  tli6  iniiiiecliatG  foreground  of  frai’d  fact  and  individual 
character,  stretches  a  far  distance,  where  earth  and  sky  meet,  and 
the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit  interrningle.  These  pictorial 
phenomena  are,  as  I  have  said,  in  considerable  degree  the  out- 
comings  of  the  subjective  philosophy  of  nature.  The  key-note 
struck  by  German  metaphysicians  seems  in  accord  with  the  rhythm 
of  thought  intoned  by  our  English  poet-philosopher,  Coleridge 
“  We  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  lives  alone  does  nature  live.” 

Nature  is  mental,  and  therefore  we  must  bring  kindr  ed  mind  to 
her  study ;  and  with  whatever  thoughts  and  emotions  we  come, 
we  shall  find  a  like  response  iir  her.  We  dwell  in  natm-e,  and 
nature  in  us,  and  Art  is  the  middle  point  in  which  each  meets, 
coalescing  in  a  result  which  is  different  from  either,  because  it 
contains  the  attributes  of  both.  The  right  study  of  nature  consists 
in  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis  of  nature’s  noblest  thoughts 
and  highest  phases,  a  process  in  which  things  commonplace  and 
worthless  are  cast  out,  while  the  central  types  and  vital  essences 
of  nature  obtain  concentration  and  embodiment.  Thus  does  the 
psychological  artist  actually  portray  the  mind  of  nature,  and  reach 
unto  that  beauty,  law,  and  order  which  declare  the  glory  of  God. 
Little  minds  gossip  with  nature,  and  hence  trivial  pictures  are  as 
rife  as  small-talk  in  society.  Higher  minds  converse  and  reason 
with  her  ;  and  hence  pictures  of  deep  thought  and  aspiring  intent 
tell  of  royal  spiritual  pedigree,  and  in  the  words  of  Schelling, 

‘  ‘  show  forth  the  inner  structure  of  the  entire  temple  of  Art  in  the 
light  of  a  high  necessity.”  Thus  painting,  according  to  an  oft- 


repeated  aphorism,  is  dumb  poetry,  and  thus  through  visible  form 
gushes  in  silent  and  translucent  streams  eloquent  thoiight,  moA'ing 
the  responsive  mind  of  the  beholder  to  ardent  emotion.  1  think 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  at  this  point  the  ideal  and  the  real 
no  longer  war  the  one  against  the  other.  The  ideal  becomes  so 
potent  and  essentially  true,  and  the  real  is  invested  with  a  beauty 
so  far  removed  from  common  observation,  that  each  merges  in  the 
other,  and  the  two  grow  one  and  indivisible.  Winckelmann  seems  in 
some  measure  to  have  pointed  to  this  conclusion,  when  he  said 
that  much  in  Greek  Art  which  appears  to  us  ideal,  was  to  the 
Greeks  themselves  natural.  The  same  great  German  critic  was 
accustomed  to  place  products  of  Art  on  the  platfoim  of  the  infinite, 
and  so  the  creations  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  were  weighed 
and  measured  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  eternal  works  of 
nature.  It  was  with  this  deeply  philosophic  writer  a  fundamental 
axiom  that  Art  should  bear  upon  her  front  of  beauty  intellectual 
expression,  and  that  in  her  noblest  moods  she  should  commune 
with  a  nature  which  is  above  nature.  Somewhat,  too,  in  the 
same  sense  is  much  of  the  teaching  of  our  own  analytical  critic, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  while  habitually  graAutating  towards  naturalism, 
ever  and  anon  soars  on  wings  of  rhetoric  to  the  topmost  heights 
of  the  ideal.  The  precept  so  oft  repeated  by  this  ideal  yet  realistic 
philosopher,  that  noblest  pictures  embody  noblest  thoughts,  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  ideal  philosophy — an  axiom  from 
whence  might  be  deduced  just  those  transcendental  doctrines 
which  I  have  here  sought  to  inculcate. 

The  reciprocity  between  Nature  and  Art,  as  propounded  by 


Schelling,  involves  several  important  conclusions  not  irrelevant 
to  our  present  purpose.  Schelling  teaches  that  the  soul  of  things, 
and  the  body  which  clothes  that  soul,  were  called  into  being  as  at 
one  breath,  that  conceiving  thought  begets  encircling  form,  that 
the  creative  intelligence  invests  the  world  in  its  own  image ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  artist  to  whom  the  gods  have 
granted  the  same  creative  power,  works  in  like  manner ;  that  thus 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  possessed  of  divine  energy  are  not  so 
much  subject  to  nature  as  co-operative  with  her,  rearing  up  the 
structure  of  Art  on  the  living  and  immutable  verities  wherefrom 
nature  herseK  springs.  Hence  nature  and  Art  are  vital  in  the 
same  growth,  they  are  divers  yet  ofttimes  identical  manifestations 
of  the  same  power ;  they  are  sisters  claiming  common  parentage, 
they  are  handmaidens  in  that  household,  the  world,  which  is 
the  outer  court  to  the  mansion  in  the  heavens.  The  Art  that 
bears  the  seal  of  this  divine  birth  carries  with  it  a  spell, — the 
force  of  genius  is  within  its  lineaments  ;  its  strength  at  once  felt 
and  yet  not  to  be  described,  asserts  over  the  mind  the  prerogative  of 
power.  The  mere  copying  of  the  outward  forms  of  nature  is  a 
process  of  dead  petrefaction ;  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of 
nature’s  skeleton  may  be  thus  precisely  drawn,  but  the  life  and 
the  spirit  elude  so  servile  a  pencil.  The  creative  artist  must 
enter,  as  it  were,  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  there  conspire 
with  the  forces  of  nature  apd  fashion  those  crystalline  forms  of 
symmetry  which  develop  into  essential  beauty.  Thus  does  the 
painter,  as  the  natural  philosopher,  seek,  as  we  have  already  seen. 


after  the  primal  or  the  perfect  type,  the  noblest  manifestation 
whereof  is  the  human  form.  That  form,  in  its  original  estate,  was 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  image  is  in  spirit  man,  and  in 
body  nature.  High  Art,  according  to  the  definition  of  German 
metaphysicians,  starts  with  nature,  then  lays  hold  of  human 
nature,  and  lastly  grasps  at  deity.  “Here  already,”  says 
Schelling,  “soul  and  body  are  in  perfect  harmony;  body  is  the 
form,  and  grace  the  soul ;  not  the  soul  in  itself,  but  the  soul  of 
form,  the  soul  of  nature.”  And  when  this  soul  of  nature  is  united 
in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  body  of  Art,  then  generally  is 
evolved  that  placid  beauty  which  suffuses  itself  over  the  works  of 
German  spiritual  painters — a  beauty  serene  as  twilight,  and  gently 
glowing  in  the  warmth  of  evening  skies.  And  though  the  storm 
of  passion  may  dash  in  tumult  across  the  smooth  and  silvery  face 
of  nature,  or  of  spirit-begotten  Art,  yet  the  spell  of  beauty 
moderates  excess,  and  thus  an  eternal  and  a  god-like  calm  presides 
over  the  works  which  are  religious  and  divine.  This  serenity 
assuredly  is  the  portion  of  the  saintly  forms  revealed  to  Overbeck. 
Thus  in  fine  “  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Art,”  as  taught 
by  Schelling,  finds  its  issue  in  absolute  equipoise,  the  union  of 
objective  nature  with  subjective  spirit,  in  the  product  of  that 
placid  art  which  is  the  concord  of  body  and  soul.  Lofty  national 
works  can  alone  be  born  of  elevated  thought  in  the  mind  of  a  people ; 
the  truth  which  the  sage  discovers  the  poet  sings  and  the  artist 
paints.  Such  is  the  concerted  harmony  between  the  Art,  the 
literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  Gertnany, 
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Edvakd  BEXT)Eir.vxx  was  born  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1811.  The 
first  instruction  he  received  came  from  the  academy  of  his  native 
city.  In  the  j-ear  1828  he  went  to  Dusseldorf,  where  he  fell  under 
the  tuition  of  Schadow,  'ndth  whom,  two  years  later,  he  travelled 
in  Italy.  Ilis  talents  expanded  so  early  that  he  acquired  with  his 
first  pictm-e  a  reimtation.  While  in  JJusseldorf,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  the  life  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  for 
illustration — a  theme  around  which  have  been  gathered  many  of 
the  artist’s  most  renowned  works,  such,  for  example,  as  the  well- 
known  pictui'e,  ‘  The  Captive  Israelites  mourning  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon.’  German  critics  find  in  these  compositions  the 
(piabties  of  the  elegy  and  the  idyl ;  they  pronounce  these  produc¬ 
tions  as  poems  in  beauty,  purity,  and  greatness  of  soul.  In  the 
year  1838  Bendemann  undertook  to  execute  a  scries  of  pictures 
in  the  royal  residence,  Dresden,  among  which  the  design  we 
engrave  of  ‘  The  Creatiox  ’  forms  part  of  a  consecutive  frieze. 
Tlie  life  of  the  artist  has  been  laden  with  labour’s.  Bendemann 
executed  a  picture  in  the  town-hall  of  Brankfort ;  he  also  painted 
in  his  native  city  of  Berlin  an  allegorical  fresco.  In  1838  he  was 
decorated  by  Louis  Philippe  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  in  18^7  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Saxon  order  of 
Knighthood,  in  1848  he  obtained  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
Order  of  the  Bed  Eagle,  and  in  1831  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
the  Order  of  Leopold.  The  honours  wherewith  continental  artists 
are  loaded  ofi'er  striking  contrast  to  the  all  but  total  disregard  of 
our  own  government  for  the  talent  which  brings  glory  to  the 
nation.  Bendemann  we  have  always  understood  to  have  been,  by 
birth  at  least,  a  Jew,  which  fact  may  account  for  the  prominence  he 
has  given  to  characters  who  lived  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

<  )ur  first  illustration  is  taken,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  series  of 
mural  paintings  which  ilecorate  the  royal  joalace  in  Dresden.  The 
throne-room  of  the  king  is  fittingly  occupied  by  subjects  of 
stately  dignity,  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
annals  of  Saxony,  or  significant  of  the  general  sway  of  justice 
upon  earth.  Those  compositions  are  not  always  free  from  over¬ 
crowding  and  consequent  confusion  in  the  figures.  The  ball-room, 
naturally  more  festive  in  decoration,  receives  on  its  walls  cheerful 
scenes  from  Hellenic  life.  A  frieze,  whence  is  taken  our  first 
illustration,  ranges  above  the  major  compositions  of  this  room, 
lake  other  such  designs  executed  as  a  running  border  to  more 
weighty  materials  below,  this  frieze  is  occupied  Ijy  a  flowing 
stream  of  narrative,  a  liver  lippling  with  incident  by  the  way, 
which  flows  onward  to  that  sea  where  life  mingles  with  eternity. 
'I'he  connecting  idea  of  this  frieze  is  taken  from  the  current 
of  human  existence.  In  innocence  man  comes  into  being,  then 
])asses  through  stormy  conflict,  a  chequered  state  of  mingled  joy, 
toil,  and  woe,  which  finds  rest  in  the  grave  and  hope  in  immor¬ 
tality.  The  style  of  these  compositions,  compared  with  the  manner 
of  the  lilgin  frieze;,  and  that  of  the  Kaulbach  frieze  in  Berlin, 
inclines  to  the  naturalistic,  softened  here  and  therewith  the  tender 
I  motion  that  reigned  over  modiicval  Art  in  Italy.  Out  of  the 
>erics  I  have  selected  for  engraving  the  opening  scene  from 
Paradise,  ])ecause  therein  the  figures  present  lines  of  singular 
beauty,  and  the  subject  brings  an  acceptable  variety  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  monotony  of  the  modern  German  school — a  .school  known 
chiefly  to  affect  Christian  Art.  The  mutual  lines  of  composition, 
in  the  centre  of  the  three  compaitments,  maintained  between  the 
figui-es  of  Adam  and  Eve,  arc  graceful  and  well  balanced.  These 
(|ualities,  however,  it  cannot  bo  said  jiertain  pre-eminently  to  the 
extenth'd  series  from  which  we  have  naturally  sought  to  select  a 
favoui  ablc  oxain])le. 

TTie  gi’andioso  composition,  ‘  Jeuemiaii  WEEriXG  over  Jertj- 
Ai.E.M,’  cannot  be  more  ajitly  described  than  by  the  ominous  and 
deimnciatory  woids  of  the  ])ropliet  which  we  ])rint  beneath  the 
t-ngraving.  It  will  lx;  obseiTcd  that  the  ]iicture  has  been  com- 
]io.'ed  on  the  basis  of  balanced  symmetry  ;  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  old  ])ro]ihet  foim  the  apex  of  a  ])yramid,  the  sides  and 
ba.se  whereof'  ai'e  filled  in  by  the  figures  which  ro))oat  with  accu¬ 
mulative  intensity  the  tciTor- .striking  story.  Even  the  very  .stones 
cry  aloud  with  angui.sh. 

The  subject  of  our  third  illustration,  ‘  The  Harvest,’  has 
receivc’d  j)lea.sing  and  po])ular  treatment.  The  .scene,  taken  from 
natuie,  can  scareclj'  escape  naturalism:  the  figures,  in  keeping 
with  the  circumjaccMit  trees  and  fields,  arc  also  cs.sentially  natural- 
i.stic  and  individual.  Thus  the  picture  ajjpcals  to  the  sympathy, 
anti  is  bi’oiight  home  to  the  daily  exp(;rionce,  of  the  beholder. 
Vet,  at  the  same  time,  the  .spectator  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
principles  j»er\'ade  the  composition  which  bring  rude  naturalism 
within  the  confines  of  lesthetic  law.  'I’he  pati'iarchal  figure 
-fanding  beside  and  beneath  the  .shadowing  tree — a  noble  type 
of  pastoral  life  —  serves  as  a  fixed  axis  I’ound  which  the  com- 
jKisition,  otherwi.se  sc^attered,  rotates.  Hero,  too,  in  the  towering 
head  of  the  central  object  is  seen  once  more,  though  under 
free  rendering,  the  apjdication  of  the  pictorial  ])yramid,  a  foim 
which,  like  to  the  cvtjrhisting  structure  in  the  desert,  stands  for 
all  time  compact  and  firm.  This  jninciple,  as  a  keystone  to  a 


spanning  arch,  Bendemann  has  not  infrequently  made  subservient 
to  ends  more  than  merely  structural.  In  the  well-known  com¬ 
position,  for  example,  ‘  The  Captive  Jews,’  the  balance  of  the  lines 
seems  to  point  to  an  intention  lying  beyond  the  ken  of  the  eye 
and  the  grasp  of  the  hand.  The  statutes  which  govern  thought 
are  here  obeyed ;  that  outward  order  which  is  in  itself  Heaven’s 
law,  seems  to  proclaim  a  mental  and  a  moral  rectitude  which 
tyi-anny  may  have  outraged  but  could  not  overturn,  and  appears 
to  stand  for  the  visible  type  of  the  repose  of  the  soul  on  right 
and  justice  which  no  outrage  could  confound.  Herein  is  present 
that  natural  symbolism  which,  resting  on  no  mere  tradition  or 
conjecture,  is  catholic  as  the  works  of  God,  and  vocal  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  through  which  nature  holds  converse  with  the  human  mind. 

Bendemann  is  one  of  the  many  German  artists  who  have  used 
the  medium  of  fresco  for  the  expression  of  noble  thoughts.  By 
him,  in  common  with  his  brethren  tutored  in  Eome,  holding 
communion  with  the  great  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael 
in  the  Sistine  and  the  Vatican,  fresco  painting  was  deemed  pre¬ 
eminently  a  monumental  art.  It  was  method  of  older  birth 
than  that  of  easel  painting — an  art  which,  from  early  days,  had 
been  tributary  to  architecture  and  co-operative  with  sculpture — a 
practice  in  which  the  arm  that  is  strong  will  rejoice,  and  the  mind 
1  that  is  large  may  glory.  This  art  of  fresco  painting,  like  the 
architecture  that  is  its  framework,  requmes  to  be  simple  in  treat¬ 
ment,  symmetx’ic  in  proportion,  and  broad  in  the  distribution  of 
its  distinctive  members  and  masses.  The  themes  it  chooses,  too, 
should  be  endowed  with  the  element  of  greatness ;  the  truths  it 
embodies  should  be  enduring  as  the  tenements  they  adorn. 
Thoughts  trivial,  details  small,  methods  meretricious,  must  find 
no  place  in  that  high  and  ancient  art  which  Giotto,  Orcagna, 
Signorelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Eaphael  raised  to  majesty  and 
stamped  with  essential  truth.  Such  was  the  style  which,  by  its 
largeness  and  by  the  loftiness  of  its  historic  range,  the  German 
painters  of  the  modern  school  strove  first  to  master  duiTng  their 
Italian  sojourn,  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Germany,  to  naturalise 
in  the  Fatherland.  These  young  Germans,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
to  the  last  degree  enthusiasts,  and  Cornelius,  the  forerunner  of 
the  company,  appears  to  have  inherited,  as  the  representative 
of  Michael  Angelo,  an  actual  contempt  for  the  practice  of  oil 
painting.  Fresco  he  held  to  be  the  natural  ally  of  architecture, 
and  when  consulted  by  our  English  commissioners  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  he  strongly  advocated  the  employment  of  the  process  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  Fresco,  he  main¬ 
tained,  is  in  its  very  character  monumental,  and  on  every 
account  must  be  deemed  fittest  clothing  to  largo  vacant  wall 
spaces  in  public  buildings.  It  is  indeed  the  handmaid  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  has  proved,  in  the  practice  of  the  greatest  of  Italian 
masters,  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  varied  requirements  of 
styles.  Gothic  and  Eenaissant.  The  Ai’ena  Chapel,  Padua,  deco¬ 
rated  by  Giotto,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi,  adorned 
by  Cimabue  and  others,  are  Gothic ;  the  Campo  Santo,  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Orcagna,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  is 
of  a  style  allied  to  forms  Lombardic ;  while  the  Vatican  and 
Sistine,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael,  belong  to  the 
Italian  Eenaissance.  Fresco  painting  found  no  difficulty  (and 
indeed  why  should  it?)  in  adapting  its  pictorial  forms  to  the 
contrasted  constructional  lines  and  proportions  of  these  diverse 
styles.  The  modern  Germans  have  shown  no  less  versatility  than 
their  Italian  predecessors.  At  Munich  Hess,  in  the  AUerheiligen 
Kapelle,  conformed  to  the  exigencies  of  a  Byzantine  interior,  and 
in  St.  Boniface  to  the  requirements  of  a  Basilica.  Cornelius, 
Overbeck,  and  others,  have  in  like  manner  brought  pictorial 
composition  into  subjection  to  the  Gothic  arch.  Cornelius,  how¬ 
ever,  in  common  with  all  painters  and  critics  who  have  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  this  arduous  practice,  rightly  insists  that  fresco 
])ainting,  as  essentially  a  monumental  art,  must  abide  by  severe 
and  symmetric  principles  of  design.  The  simplest  elements  of 
form,  and  the  strictest  principles  of  composition,  must  by  the 
painter  in  fresco  be  maintained.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
modern  German  painters  have  become  so  fully  imbued  with  this 
doctrine,  that  even  when  departing  from  fresco,  and  taking  their 
])astimo  in  the  greater  liberty  permitted  to  easel  painting,  they 
still,  perhaps  unconsciously,  remain  subject  to  laws  of  the  more 
statefly  art.  The  truth  of  this  observation  is  enforced  even  in  the 
landscape  of  Bendemann,  which  has  been  composed  after  the  laws 
of  an  absolute  symmetry. 

Bendemann  may  be  sui'ixassed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
for  ])lay  of  fancy  and  fertility  of  imagination,  by  others  for  classic 
subtlety  or  beauty  in  form,  by  many  again  for  Christian  graces 
and  direct  spiritual  utterance;  but  to  him  pertain  supremely 
patriarchal  iiower  and  jxresence.  A  man  so  gifted  might  have 
])cen  painter  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  catching  the  words  of  inspira¬ 
tion  as  they  fell  from  prophetic  lips ;  verily  such  a  man  were 
worthy  in  his  art  to  serve  the  God  of  Jacob  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

J.  Beavlngton  Atkinson, 
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ART  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  subject  of  our  national  Art-institutionSj 
and  other  matters  of  a  kindred  nature,  have,  as 
usual,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  session,  as  it  has  during  former 
years ;  hut,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  with  no 
very  satisfactory  results.  Whatever  is  done 
towards  adA^ancing  the  interests  of  [Art,  is  done 
with  a  niggardly  and  grudging  hand.  Although 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a  large 
surplus  at  his  disposal,  a  fraction  of  it  only  can 
be  spared  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  National 
Gallery.  The  greatest  portion  must  go  towards 
the  remission  of  taxes,  for  the  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  certain  duties  which 
are  presumed  to  press  heavily  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  classes  have  prevailed  with 
Parliament  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
other  matters.  Art,  certainly,  has  had  its  “  sup¬ 
plies”  voted,  yet  for  purposes  which  conduce 
but  little,  comparatively,  to  its  highest  and  best 
interests.  Not  imtil  the  voice  of  the  public  is 
heard  as  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  Commons — - 
if  ever  it  is  so  heard — demanding  that  the 
Art-institutions  of  the  country  should  be  placed 
in  the  position  to  which  their  importance  en¬ 
titles  them,  win  the  representatives  of  the 
people  really  concern  themselves  about  the 
matter.  There  is  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
subject,  and  less  knowledge  of  it,  within,  while 
much  indifference  prevails  outside  of,  the  House. 
It  wiU.  not  serve  as  a  war-cry  on  the  election 
hustings.  There  is  no  political  capital  to  be 
got  out  of  it  by  candidates  or  their  partisans, 
and  so  we  go  on  year  by  year,  talking,  and 
listening,  devising  plans  and  rejecting  them, 
grumbling  and  procrastinating,  till  the  session 
closes,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  good 
“stands  adjourned”  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  our  National 
Gallery  is,  unquestionably,  not  surpassed  in 
value,  though  it  may  be  in  extent,  by  any  gal¬ 
lery,  public  or  private,  in  the  world ;  and  the 
highest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Womum  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  magnificent  collection  is 
displayed,  considering  what  limited  space  he 
has  at  his  disposal.  But  let  any  one  walk 
through  the  different  apartments,  and  see  how 
the  pictures  are  piled  one  above  another,  how 
they  hang  in  the  closest  proximity  to  each  other, 
and  how  some  are  placed  on  screens  where  the 
light  scarcely  reaches  them.  Glorious  paintings 
by  Titian,  Turner,  and  others,  eleA'ated  so  near 
to  the  ceiling  as  to  be  literally  out  of  sight ; 
while  in  the  case  of  some  of  Turner’s  works, 
they  have  actually  been  taken  out  of  their 
proper  frames,  and  surrounded  with  a  narrow 
plain  gilt  moulding,  simply  because  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  hung  at  all.  And  it  is 
the  parsimony  or  the  indifference  of  the  country 
which  allows  such  a  state  of  things  as  this, — a 
nation  that  boasts  of  being  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  liberal  in  its  expenditure  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world.  Why,  no  private  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  kingdom  is  so  unworthily  hung  as 
are  the  pictures  in  our  National  Gallery. 
Foreigners,  who  manage  such  matters  at  home 
in  a  far  different  way,  may  well  sneer,  as  they 
do,  at  what  they  see  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

Some  promises  of  amendment  have  been  made 
by  Government  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Gregory  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  condition  of  the  National  Gallery,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  declaring  that  the  collections  in  these 
several  edifices  were  in  a  state  of  chaos,  for 
which  Government  was  responsible.  If  ministers 
had  come  forward,  he  intimated,  with  aU  their 
influence,  and  with  a  well-arranged  plan  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery,  they  might 
have  carried  the  measure.  He  advocated  the 
removal  of  Eaffaelle’s  cartoons  to  Trafalgar 
Square  as  the  most  fitting  locality  for  them,  as 
well  as  the  pictures  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  some  of  those  now  at  Kensington. 

'  '  Mr.  Cowper,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  delay 
with  respect  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
British  Museum  was  occasioned  by  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Of 
course,  it  is  this  want  of  unanimity,  or  rather, 
this  diversity  of  ideas,  every  man  having  his 
own  crotchety  notions  regarding  what  a  national 

gallery  ought  to  be,  and  where  'it  should  stand, 
which  is  the  hindrance  to  all  action.  Mr.  Tite 
had  no  doubt  but  that  the  House  would  freely 
support  any  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing 
with  this  institution ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  threw  the  onus  of  the  present  state 
of  things  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Commons, 
Government  having  deferred  to  their  wishes. 
He  hinted,  however,  that  something  was  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
when  a  plan  could  be  laid  before  members,  a 
Amte  woMd  be  asked  for  it  in  the  estimates. 
From  what  subsequently  transpired  in  the 
House,  it  seems  that  the  plan  preparing  by 
GoA^emment  contemplates  the  removal  of  the 
natural  history  collection  of  the  museum  to 
South  Kensington,  where  a  building  is  to  be 
erected  for  it  on  the  ground  purchased  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
announcement  met  with  a  reception  from  the 
members  very  far  from  cordial. 

About  a  week  before  the  House  broke  up, 
Mr.  CoAvper  moA^ed,  and  obtained,  a  vote  for  the 
sum  of  £20,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
National  Gallery,  or  rather  for  the  purchase  of 
some  ground  at  the  back  of  the  present  edifice, 
with  a  Anew  to  its  extension.  In  moAung  the 
vote,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  entered 
into  a  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Gallery  as  it  now  stands,  and 
of  its  total  inadequacy  to .  its  purposes,  facts 
which  all  the  world  knows  and  laments.  A 
long  discussion  followed  upon  Mr.  CoAvper’s 
motion,  members  appearing  desirous  to  elicit 
from  Government  whether  it  was  intended  to 
erect  a  new  building  altogether,  or  to  patch  up, 
and  add  to,  the  present,  a  plan  which  was  A^ery 
generally  condemned,  and  which  we  most  un- 
equiA’ocally  condemn  also  : — 

“  It  must  not,  and  it  cannot,  come  to  good.’’ 

Mr.  CoAvper,  howeA’cr,  would  make  no  definite 
promises.  He  said  no  further  proceedings 
would  be  taken  by  the  Government  except  to 
obtain  a  site  ;  but  at  some  future  time,  perhaps 
next  year,  an  estimate  for  the  new  site  must  be 
brought  forward,  and  that  would  be  the  time 
when  the  question  of  the  plan  and  extent  would 
be  before  the  House,  and  when  the  GoA'ernment 
would  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  new 
design  ought  to  be.  But  next  year  there  aatII 
be  a  new  parliament,  possibly  a  new  ministry, 
inclined  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  towards 
our  great  museum  of  Art.  At  any  rate,  we 
hope  to  hear  no  more  of  a  “patchwork”  plan, 
which  even  the  economical  spirit  of  the  age 
would  ignore. 

From  what  has  transpired  in  the  House  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  seems  now  to  be 
ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the 
Royal  Academy  AviU  be  removed  to  Burlington 
House. 

On  the  question  that  the  sum  of  £49,456  be 
voted  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  F. 
Powell  wished  to  hear  from  the  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works,  what  arrangement  had  been 
made  between  Government  and  Mr.  Herbert, 
E.A.,  Adth  respect  to  the  sums  which  the  artist 
was  to  receiA’e  for  his  pictures  of  ‘  Moses  coming 
doAvn  from  Mount  Sinai,’  and  the  ‘  Judgment  of 
Daniel.’  Mr.  Cowper  said  that  since  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  took  place  last  year,  it  has  been 
determined  that  Mr.  Herbert  should  be  paid 
£5,000  for  the  former  work,  and  £4,000  for  the 
latter.  Mr.  Maclise,  whose  ‘Death  of  Nelson’ 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  stated  was 
nearly  finished,  though  not  in  a  state  to  be 
throAvn  open  to  the  public,  was  to  haA^e  £5,000 
for  it.  The  original  sum  named  was  £3,500. 
This  we  are  bound  to  say, — and  we  are  sure  the 
public,  when  the  picture  is  exhibited,  Avill  agree 
with  us, — is  not  one  shilling  too  much.  Mr. 
Cope,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  were 
each  to  receive  £100  extra  for  their  paintings, 
and  in  future  each  picture  was  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  arrangement.  In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  asked  whether  the 
‘  Judgment  of  Daniel  ’  was  to  be  painted  in  the 
Peers’  Robing-Eoom, — that  is,  we  presume,  as 
a  fresco  on  the  wall, — or  on  canvas,  to  be 
affixed  afterwards,  Mr.  Covrper  said  the  Fine 
Arts’  Commission  had  selected  eight  subjects 
for  Mr.  Herbert  to  paint,  and  that  the  picture 
in  question  was  to  be  on  canvas,  and  fixed  to 

the  wall ;  a  plan  approved  by  the  artist,  who 
saw  no  difficulty  in  causing  such  a  painting  to 
harmonise  Avith  what  he  had  already  done  on 
the  wall  itself. 

At  the  subsequent  sitting  of  the  House,_  Mr. 
Cowper  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  C.  Bentinck, 
that  the  Queen,  whose  property  they  were,  had 
sanctioned  the  remoA’al  of  the  cartoons  by  Eaf- 
faeUe  to  South  Kensington  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition  ;  but  her  Majesty  had  not  intimated 
her  pleasure  as  to  their  future  destiny.  The 
expense  of  the  removal  was  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  stated  that  since  these  works  had  been  at 
Kensington,  they  were  found  to  be  greatly 
damaged,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  any 
steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  their  further 
deterioration  and  decay.  To  this  Mr.  CoAvper 
replied  that  the  cartoons  had  been  submitted  to 
a  minute  inspection  by  Mr.  RedgraA'^e,  R.A., 
and  therefore  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  quite  competent  to  deal  with  them, 
and  to  adopt  the  best  means  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion. 

The  sums  of  £13,336,  and  £1,650,  were  asked 
for  and  obtained,  for  the  expenses  and  purchases 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  National  Portrait 
Gallery  respectively.  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  an  item  of  £2,000 
appeared  for  traA^elling  expenses  to  purchase 
pictures  for  the  National  Gallery,  while  the 
cost  of  the  works  thus  purchased  was  £3,000. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  offered  no 
explanation  of  the  matter  in  his  reply  to  this 
and  other  obserA’ations  made  by  the  honourable 
member. 

The  high  price,  five  shillings,  charged  for  the 
catalogue  of  the  miniatures  recently  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  was  the  subject  of  a 
question  put  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  which  Earl  Granville  replied  that  the 
sum  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 

Inquiries  were  made,  as  customary  for  many 
years  past,  concerning  the  completion  of  the 
Nelson  column,  when  Mr.  CoAvper  intimated 
that  one  of  the  lions  was  actually  “  looming  in 
the  distance;”  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
model  was  in  the  hands  of  the  founder,  who 
would  shortly  have  it  cast  in  bronze.  He  hoped 
the  others  would  speedily  follow. 

The  purchase  of  the  Soulages  collection  was 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  DiUAvyn 
haAung  moved  for  copies  of  correspondence  and 
papers  relating  to  it.  The  matter  evoked  some 
not  very  complimentary  remarks  by  several 
honourable  gentlemen,  but  the  motion  was 
withdraAvn  when  Mr.  Bruce  had  given  the 
House  what  it  considered  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  sum  given  for  the  collection,  about  £14,000, 
had  been  paid  by  yearly  instalments  out  of  the 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

But  certainly  no  more  important  matter  con¬ 
nected  Avith  Art  has,  during  the  past  session, 
come  before  Parliament,  than  the  question  of 
the  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  This,  as 
the  Times,  which  lends  its  powerful  influence  to 
the  warm  support  of  things  as  they  are  at 
Brompton,  says,  is  the  “great  battle-field.  A 
great  feud  seems  to  exist  on  the  subject.”  A 

A’ote  of  £116,841  was  demanded  for  the  general 
management  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 

Art.  Of  this  sum,  considerably  more  than  one 
half  is  required  for  Kensington.  Mr.  DiUwyn 
moved  the  omission  of  the  item  of  £10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  specimens,  ancient  and  modern, 
for  the  Museum,  alleging  that  he  “  did  not  think 
the  House  would  be  justified  in  granting  so 
large  a  sum  to  make  up  some  odds  and  ends — 
no  one  knew  what — to  form  a  collection  of  old 
curiosities.  The  Museum  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  have  any  object  or  purpose  which  it  was 
not  already  large  enough  to  fulfil.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  great  deal  of  Bamum  about  it ;  and 
it  seemed  rather  a  museiim  to  attract  Ausitors 
than  to  promote  any  really  useful  object.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  Palissy  ware,  Majolica  ware, 
enamelled  terra  cotta — some  of  the  latter  merely 
hideous  rubbish  —  enough  to  stock  a  dozen 
museums,  a  great  number  of  snuff-boxes,  and 
among  other  like  matters,  several  hurdy-gurdies. 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  money  was  to 
buy  more  Majolica  or  hurdy-gurdies,  or  what. 
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Almost  ever_y  member  ■who  rose  to  speak  con¬ 
demned  the  manner  in  which  the  pubhc  money 
was  spent  at  Kensington,  and  yet  the  vote  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  so  the 
authorities  are  left  for  another  year  to  do  as 
they  please.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  call  the  insti¬ 
tution  a  school,  the  object  for  which  it  was 
founded.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
museum ;  and  doubtless,  as  such,  may  boast  of 
being  what  the  Times  calls  it,  “  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  best  managed,  and  most  attractive  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  London,”  but  a  place  of  sound  Art- 
education  it  certainly  is  not,  never  has  been, 
and  never  ■will  be  under  its  present  management. 

Credit  has  been  given  to  this  section  of  the 
Department  for  its  utility  as  a  training  school, 
which,  the  journal  already  referred  to  says, 
“  has  created  and  kept  alive  the  highest  standard 
of  Art-teaching  throughout  the  countrj^,  and 
rescued  manj’-  schools  from  ignorant  and  in¬ 
competent  hands.”  But  if  the  teaching  which 
proceeds  from  Kensington  be  of  such  essential 
benefit  to  the  schools  in  the  provinces,  how  is  it 
these  institutions  are  in  such  a  prostrate  condi¬ 
tion  ?  The  Times  attributes  it  to  the  little  sup¬ 
port  given  to  them  “  bj^  localities  in  which  they 
are  most  valuable,  and  which  profit  most  by 
their  ser-\-ices.”  But  the  Times  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  for  the  matter  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  its  columns,  that  these  localities 
almost  entirely  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
schools  as  of  any  real  ser-vice  to  them,  though 
the  manufacturing  classes  cannot  ordinarily  be 
charged  -^uth  neglect  of  their  O'wn  interests. 
“  The  subscriptions  raised  by  the  richer  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ninety  places  in  which  schools 
receiving  aid  from  Grovemment  are  established 
are  absolutely  contemptible.”  It  is  so,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  manufacturers  have  long  dis¬ 
covered  their  inutility  to  them ;  they  know, 
also,  that  the  masters,  however  well  qualified 
for  the  duties  thej'  are  required  to  perform,  are 
thwarted  in  their  operations,  and  restricted  in  the 
system  tliey  would  adopt,  by  the  authorities  at 
head-quarters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  minute, 
^loreover,  the  “richer  inhabitants”  are  quite 
aware  that  of  the  large  sum  annually  voted  by 
I  I’arliament  for  the  support  of  the  Department 
;  of  Art  in  all  its  various  ramifications,  by  far  the 
;  i  larger  proportion  goes  for  purposes  with  which 
I  I  they  ha-\-c  no  sympathy,  and  which  are  of  no 
!  I  use  to  them,  lia-^'ing  given  their  subscriptions 

i  to  the  schools  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  they  see  no 

reason  why  they  should  bo  again  called  upon 
for  voliintarj'  pecuniary  aid,  when  the  compul¬ 
sory'  assistance  afforded  is  expended  so  little  to 
their  sjitisfaction  and  advantage.  This  is  the 
real  secret  of  the  premature  decays  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  provincial  schools.  The  I'imes  looks  upon 
this  result  with  tolerable  complacency,  and  com¬ 
forts  its  readers  with  the  fact  that  if  these  insti¬ 
tutions  die  out,  as  it  prophesies  they  will,  if 
they  do  not  receive  a  larger  amount  of  local  aid, 
we  shall  still  possess  the  Kensington  Museum, 
which,  it  is  intimated,  we  shall  do  well  to 
iiicrctisr,  with,  we  8uj)poso,  such  additional  objects 
of  sound  Art-in.struction  de.scribed  by  IVIr.  Dill- 
wyn  as  snufT-boxes,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  things 
1  of  a  like  kind.  'I'his,  then,  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  f)j)cnition3  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  been  at  work  to  create  a  school 
^  of  ,\rt-teachers,  and  to  infuse  a  sound  knowledge 
i  of  .\rt  among  the  producing  classes  of  the 
I  community.  'I'he  South  Kensington  Museum, 
“one  of  the  ])rettiest  exhibitions  in  London,”  is 
I  I  to  all  the  country  has  to  show  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  lum'.  lavishly  bestowed  u])on  the  project 
of  a  national  r  hool  of  Art-education.  A  costly 
affair,  truly  I 

■  In  di"-ii.'  u'ng  the  question  of  our  Art-schools, 
with  refcreni  e  to  what  took  jdaee  in  I’arliamcnt, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  answru  the  arguments  of 

I  the  '/’oa--.  rither  than  bring  forward  any  of  our 
own  ;  le- aii;.e  in  proj)ortion  to  the  influence  of 
that  jonm.al,  .io  are  its  views  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  till’  majority  of  its  vast  array  of  readers. 
And  ina.amuch  as  these  arguments  are  based  on 
[  fTi  im  111 ;  premi.'i  t,  and  lead  to  false  conclu¬ 
sions,  w.  have  made  it  our  business  to  refute 
them  by  putting  the  whole  matter  in  its  true 

■  light.  'I’he  subject  has  too  frequently  been 
di.-'  ii?  d  in  our  columns  to  leave  the  reader 
ign--irant  of  our  views. 
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RUSTIC  CIVILITY. 

\V.  Collins,  R.A.,  Painter.  C.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Collins,  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  life,  -wlien  his  prospects  'were  not  very 
encouraging,  and  his  purse  was  very  light, 
remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
favourableness  of  his  position,  he  had  stid 
an  ‘  ‘  ■unshaken  determination  to  become  a 
great  painter.”  Whether  he  succeeded  in 
arrmng  at  such  a  distinction  some  critics 
may  be  inclined  to  question ;  yet  none  can 
refuse  him  the  award  due  to  an  artist 
whose  pictures  of  English  landscape  are 
characterised  by  true  feeling,  exquisite 
taste,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
Before  his  time  we  cannot  call  to  mind  one 
painter  of  our  school,  unless  it  be  Gains¬ 
borough,  whose  pictures  are  so  thoroughly 
identified  -with  the  pastoral  life  and  scenery 
of  England ;  while  his  works  have  a  greater 
variety  than  the  Suffolk  artist’s — omitting, 
of  course,  the  portraits  of  the  latter — inas¬ 
much  as  many  of 'them  illustrate  the  coast 
scenery  and  fisher-life  of  the  country.  An 
examination  of  the  works  of  Collins  can 
scarcely  fail  to  realise  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by 
an  anonymous  'writer  on  the  identity  of 
Art  with  nature.  “  Coleridge,”  he  says, 
“  had  a  true  and  profound  insight  into  the 
character  of  Art  when  he  defined  a  picture 
as  an  intermediate  something  between  a 
thought  and  a  thing.  The  thing  and  thought 
stand  respectively  for  the  outer  world  of 
matter  and  the  inner  world  of  mind.  The 
thing,  or  object,  is  received  and  taken  from 
visible  nature  into  the  inner  mind  of  the 
artist,  and  there,  being  elaborated  and 
combined  with  his  indi'vidual  idiosyncracy 
of  thought  and  feeling,  comes  forth  a  second 
time  into  actual  existence,  ■under  the  new 
and  created  form  of  Art.  The  primary 
element — the  raw  material — is  nature ;  the 
forming  power  is  mind ;  and  the  ultimate 
product.  Art.” 

What  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  country 
was  Collins !  Not  so  much  of  the  old 
ancestral  mansion,  guarded,  as  it  were,  by 
strong-limbed  trees,  whose  years  might  be 
counted  by  cent'uries,  as  of  the  quiet  secluded 
village,  and  the  green  lanes  deep  sunk  amid 
high  banks  with  overhanging  oaks,  and 
quivering  ash,  and  thick-leaved  elm,  and 
dark  green  ivy,  and  prickly  brambles  ;  with 
•wild  convol'v^us  and  creeping  woodbine, 
and  perfumed  honeysuckle  ‘  ‘  forcing  sweet 
life  thi’ough  all such  a  spot,  in  fact,  as 
wo  see  in  this  pictui’e,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  England.  The  road 
is  not  a  thoroughfare :  it  leads,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  to  some  substantial  farmhouse,  or, 
perhaps,  to  the  squire’s  mansion ;  there 
is  a  group  of  rustic  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  has  laid  down  a  bundle  of  gathered 
sticks,  and  flung  open  the  rustic  gate  on 
the  approach  of  a  horseman,  whose  shadow 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  sunlight  on  the 
foreground.  How  truthful  is  the  attitude 
and  the  action  of  the  children  ;  the  eldest, 
a  bright-faced  ragged  urchin,  stands  with 
his  back  against  the  gate  to  keep  it  open, 
and  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  halfpenny  as  payment  for  his 
civility.  By  his  side  is  a  wee  child,  who 
would  fain  conceal  itself,  through  timidity, 
behind  the  other  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate  is  an  older  girl  peering  through  the 
bars  at  the  “  coming  man.” 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  1832. 


THE  “MAEMOE  HOMEEICUM.” 

The  marvellously  beautiful  piece  of  mural 
decoration  to  ■which  this  name  has  been  given, 
is  no'w  in  its  place  in  the  cloister  of  University 
College,  to  ■which  it  has  been  presented  by  the 
learned  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Grote.  The  gift 
does  all  honour  to  the  taste  and  discrimination 
of  the  donor,  not  less  on  account  of  its  real 
classic  charm  and  technical  originality,  than  that 
it  appears  at  a  time  much  vexed  by  discussions, 
hitherto  unprofitable,  on  wall  embeUishment. 
The  artist  is  the  Baron  de  Triqueti,  who  has 
already  won  a  reputation  in  this  country  by  his 
famous  vase  and  other  works,  and  who  is  now 
engaged  in  enriching  the  mausoleum  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  This  is  the  only  example 
of  this  kind  of  decoration  we  have  seen  thus  far 
completed.  From  any  ordinary  description  of 
the  primitive  means  employed,  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  powers  of  the  artist  were  circum¬ 
scribed  within  very  narrow  limits  ;  but  it  is  not 
so,  the  finish  of  the  work  is  singularly  original. 
M.  de  Triqueti’ s  first  essays  in  this  direction 
were,  we  believe,  two  panels  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1862,  one  of  which  was  purchased 
for  South  Kensington;  but  he  does  not  claim 
the  method  as  his  invention,  as  it  was  practised 
by  Beccafumi  and  other  Sienese  painters,  who 
selected  the  floor  of  the  duomo  as  the  field  of 
their  labours  which  are  now  nearly  effaced.  In 
the  principal  panel  of  the  Marmor  Homericum, 
the  great  poet  is  seen  at  Delos  singing  the  woes 
of  Andromache  as  from  the  walls  of  Troy  she 
sees  the  body  of  Hector  dragged  by  the  chariot 
of  Achilles.  The  description  is  found  in  the 
22nd  book  of  the  Iliad : — 

Avrap  eTrel  nvpyov  re  Kal  avSpeoj/  t^ev  o'/xtXoi/, 

’Eo’ttj  rraTrT7jva<T^  cttI  reCx^'C^  &C. 

Homer  is  seated  holding  a  harp  in  his  left  hand, 
and  extending  his  right  to  his  audience,  which 
immediately  around  him  consists  of  Delian 
maidens  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo ;  and 
on  the  left  is  a  group  that  symbolises  certain 
of  the  elements  on  which  the  fame  of  Greece 
rests,  as  consisting  of  a  warrior,  a  philosopher, 
and  an  athlete,  who  listen  in  fixed  attention ;  but 
the  women  are  moved  to  demonstrations  of 
grief  by  the  story  of  Andromache’s  distress. 
On  the  left  ■wing  of  the  principal  composition  is 
a  figure  representing  the  Iliad  triumphantly 
suspending  the  shield  of  Minerva  at  the  feet  of 
Victory,  and  on  the  right  is  a  figure  symbolising 
the  Odyssey  at  the  moment  of  shipwreck  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  whom  she  implores  to  suspend  his 
persecutions.  In  the  upper  border  is  seen  the 
quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the 
■violence  of  the  latter  being  restrained  by 
Minerva.  There  are  also  present  Ulysses, 
Nestor,  Patroclus,  and  Calchas.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  subject  below  is  Achilles  in  his  tent, 
mourning  ■with  his  followers  the  death  of  Patro¬ 
clus,  Priam  at  the  same  time  embracing  his 
knees,  and  supplicating  him  to  restore  the  body 
of  Hector.  On  the  right  above.  Calypso  con¬ 
sents  to  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  aijd  below  we 
see  the  latter  slaying  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 
There  are  besides  four  supplementary  bas-reliefs 
at  the  angles,  a  head  of  Venus,  a  head  of  Minerva, 
Helena  working  in  embroidery  the  battles  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  Penelope  undoing 
at  night  the  work  of  the  day.  In  order  to 
describe  to  artist  readers  the  method  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  said  that  the  figures  tell  ■with 
much  brUliancy  against  the  dark  marhle ;  aU  the 
drawing  and  markings  coming  out  with  the 
clearness  and  softness  of  those  of  outlined  figures 
printed  from  copper  plates.  The  shading  of  the 
figures  is  very  slight,  being  principally  effected 
■with  a  tint  of  red;  that  of  the  draperies,  seen 
principally  in  the  shaded  passages,  is  of  aU 
colours.  In  the  sculptures  at  Siena  the  lines 
and  markings  have  been  filled  up  ■with  some 
material  softer  than  the  marble,  but  M.  de  Tri¬ 
queti  has  defined  his  dra'wing  by  a  composition  as 
hard  as  the  marble  itself,  havnng  the  appearance 
of  a  diversity  of  shade,  so  producing  fines  more 
or  less  positive.  The  slight  tinting  also  is 
superimposed  on  the  white  marble  ■with  a  mate¬ 
rial  also  as  permanent  as  the  stone  itself. 
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OBITTJAEY. 

WILLIAM  DENHOLM  KENNEDY. 

A  COEKESPONDENT  has  sent  US  the  following 
notice  of  this  artist,  whose  death  occurred 
about  two  months  ago.  “  Born,”  as  he 
himseK  expressed  it,  “two  years  and  two 
days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  and  too 
prematui’e  decease,  quite  completed  his 
fifty-second  year.  Leaving  his  native  town 
Dumfi’ies  at  an  early  age,  he  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  the  ‘  ‘  modern  Athens  re¬ 
ceived,  like  so  many  other  men  eminent  in 
Art  and  science,  an  excellent  education  in 
that  enlightened  capital.  In  1830  he  came 
to  London,  and,  having  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Etty,  remained  on  tenns  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  him  till  the  time 
of  that  painter’s  death ;  and  from  him, 
perhaps,  imbibed  his  great  love  of  colour. 
In  December,  1833,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  student  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  in  ihe 
year  1835,  the  gold  medal  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  him  “  for  the  best 
historical  painting.”  Elected  “travelling 
student,”  he,  in  1840,  went  abroad  with  his 
friend  Noble ;  remained  about  two  years 
in  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  in  1842,  with 
Mr.  Elmore  from  that  country,  brought  an 
immense  collection  of  sketches,  which  have 
since  furnished  countless  subjects  for  his 
facile  pencil.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  many  works  of  this  artist, 
but  we  may  mention  among  the  more  re¬ 
markable  of  those  exhibited  since  1833, 
when  his  name  first  appears  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy  catalogue,  the  following : — ‘  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  1840 ;  the  large 
picture  of  ‘  Italy,’  with  two  wings,  1843 ; 

‘  The  Knights  Charles  and  Ubaldo,  ’  &c. ,  from 
Tasso,  and  ‘The  Bandit  Mother,’  1845; 

‘  The  Italian  Goatherd,’  1847  ;  ‘  The  Spectre 
Huntsman  of  Onesti’s  Line’  (‘  Theodore  and 
Honoria’),  1851;  and  the  ‘Venus  pd 
Adonis,’  sent  in  1854.  In  1858  he  exhibited 
a  ‘  Scene  from  Gil  Bias,’  and  a  landscape. 
His  principal  works  exhibited  more  recently 
are,  ‘  Claude  sketching  the  Tomb  of  Plautus 
near  Tivoli,’  ‘  The  School  of  Salvator,’  ‘  A 
Fountain  near  Nettuno,  Coast  of  Italy,’ 

‘  Border  Outlaws,’  ‘  Summer  Time,’  ‘  La 
Festa,’  ‘  Waiting  for  the  Ferry-Boat,’ 

‘  Italian  Landscape,  with  Cattle,’  and  his 
picture  of  this  year,  at  the  Academy,  ‘  The 
Land  of  Poetry  and  Song.’  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
place  in  the  world  of  Ai-t  will  not  easily 
be  filled,  as  “classic  landscape”  is  now 
almost  neglected,  and  the  deceased  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  fine  feeling  for 
composition  and  colour,  especially  in  that 
particular  department.  In  private  life  his 
manner,  ‘  ‘  serene,  accomplished,  cheerful, 
but  not  loud,”  and  his  real  good-nature, 
have  endeared  him  to  aU  who  knew  him ; 
although  he  sometimes  affected  to  be 
“lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him 
not.”  Mr.  Kennedy  had  not  been  for  some 
years  a  candidate  for  academic  honoru’s ; 
indeed,  having  suffered  for  the  last  two 
years  from  a  dangerous  disorder — dropsy — 
he  had,  from  the  nature  of  his  complaint, 
been  more  indifferent  about  success  than 
could  have  been  wished,  especially  as  his 
later  works  are  generally  considered  his 
best.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
June  that  this  artist  was  last  seen  alive ; 
he  was  then  visited  by  an  attached  friend, 
who  had  latterly  been  accustomed  to  see  biin 
daily,  and  who  left  him  on  that  night  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  and  in 
his  usual  cheerful  mood ;  but  on  the  next 
morning  Mr.  Kennedy  was  found  dead. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  the  5th, 
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when  it  was  found  that  the  deceased  had 
“  died  from  natural  causes.”  The  mortal 
remams  were  at  once  conveyed  to  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  deposited  in  the  family  burying 
place.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  much 
affected  by  the  death  of  his  only  brother, 
the  amiable  and  gallant  Colonel  J.  D.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  expired  at  his  residence,  Eed- 
castle,  Dalbeathie,  but  a  few  days  before 
the  painter  breathed  his  last.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  this  artist,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  he  excelled  more  in  landscape 
or  in  figures ;  but  in  the  combination  of 
both  he  is  thought  by  many  to  be  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  and  there  will,  we  imagine,  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  such 
pictures  as  ‘  The  Italian  Goatherd,’  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1847.  But  his  great  admirers — 
and  he  has  many — are  perhaps  less  pleased, 
with  his  larger  canvases  than  with  the 
numerous  small  works  scattered  in  many 
private  collections,  and  which  are  generally 
highly  estimated  by  their  possessors.  He 
was  a  good  scholar,  an  admii’able  judge 
of  etchings  and  engravings,  of  which  he  left 
a  good  collection,  and  so  great  a  lover  of 
music,  that  at-  one  time  he  regularly 
attended  the  opera  for  nine  years,  without 
omitting  a  single  performance. 


ANTHONY  WIERTZ. 

Beyond  his  own  countiy  the  name  of  this 
painter,  who  died  at  Brussels  on  the  19th 
of  June,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days  only, 
was  scarcely  known,  and  yet  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  artists  of  the  modern  Belgian 
school.  In  a  noble  atelier  built  for  him  by 
the  government,  he  worked  long  and  labo¬ 
riously  on  canvases  great  and  small.  A 
man  of  singular  ideas  and  habits,  but  of  a 
large  mind,  a  sculptor  and  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  painter,  his  whole  fife  was  passed  in 
his  studio ;  here,  and  in  the  gallery  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  hung  at  his  death  the  results 
of  his  life’s  work,  except  some  portraits 
executed  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  His 
gallery  was  open  to  visitors,  but  he  never 
exhibited,  and  would  not  allow  his  pictures 
to  be  engraved.  All  these  works  have  now 
become  the  property  of  the  government,  in 
compliance  with  the  arrangement  made,  at 
the  request  of  the  artist,  when  the  studio 
was  erected  at  the  public  expense.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  pointed  out — 
‘  The  Triumph  of  Christ,’  a  large  compo¬ 
sition  with  a  multitude  of  figures,  ‘  The 
Death  of  Patroclus,’  ‘  Christ  in  the  Tomb,’ 
‘  The  Guillotine,’  in  four  pictui’es,  ‘  The 
Suicide,’  ‘  La  Belle  Eosine,’  ‘  The  Homeric 
Contest,’  ‘  La  Liseurs  de  Eomans,’  ‘  Anges 
dechers,’  &c.  &c. 

Wiertz  was  born  at  Dinant,  in  1806  :  he 
studied  in  the  school  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  took  Eubens  for  his  favourite  model,  and 
the  style  of  this  artist  pervades  all  the  works 
of  his  follower,  both  in  largeness  of  form 
and  in  colour ;  and  yet  he  was  no  copyist, 
for  his  ideas  were  entirely  his  own.  But 
Wiertz  was  not  a  popular  painter ;  his  man¬ 
ner  was  but  indifferently  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  age,  which  would  not  tolerate  in  a 
modern  painter  what  was  considered  ad¬ 
mirable  in  his  great  predecessor.  ‘  ‘  Wiertz,” 
says  a  writer  in  a  Belgian  jouimal,  when 
alluding  to  his  death,  “  was  not — we  do  not 
fear  of  being  thought  too  severe  for  affirm¬ 
ing — judged  by  his  contemporaries  at  his 
proper  value.  Largeness,  originality,  pro¬ 
found  ideas,  richness,  boldness,  and  vigour 
of  execution,  allied  with  a  knowledge  of 
procedure  equalled  by  few  painters,  should 
have  rendered  him  an  artist  fully  meriting 

a  large  measure  of  public  favour . 

But  Anthony  Wiertz  died,  discouraged  by 
the  fact  that  his  genius  had  to  contend 
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against  envy  and  ignorance,  yet  a  con¬ 
queror  in  the  domain  of  Art  and  of  ideas.” 
He  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  artists  and  men 
of  literature  and  science  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  Wiertz  was  a  member  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy. 


FRANCIS  DURET. 

The  death  of  this  sculptor  occurred  in 
Paris,  of  which  city  he  was  a  native,  in 
the  month  of  June.  Duret  was  a  pupil 
of  Bosio,  and  took  the  “  first  great  prize 
of  Eome,”  in  1823,  and  a  first-class 
medal  in  1831.  Among  his  statues  are 
those  of  Chateaubriand,  in  marble,  at  Yer- 
saiUes;  a  NeapoKtan  Fisherman  dancing 
the  Tarantella,  in  bronze,  the  property  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  Neapolitan  Vintager.  He  also 
aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  Louvre,  and 
executed  the  monumental  fountain  at  the 
Place  de  St.  Michael,  Paris.  M.  Duret  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty. 


ERANgOIS  CLEMENT  MOREAU. 

This  artist,  a  Fi’ench  sculptor  also,  and 
one  of  great  promise,  died  very  suddenly 
in  the  same  month,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty.  His  statue  of  Aristophanes,  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  this  year,  attracted  uni¬ 
versal  attention. 


THE  PETTENKOFEE  PEOCESS.* 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria  some  two  years  back  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  on  this  process  have  at  length  published 
their  final  report.  It  bears  date  Feb.  23  of  the 
present  year,  and  is  printed  at  length  in  the 
eirrrent  number  of  the  Gciverbcblatt  des 

polytechnischen  Vereins  fur  das  Konigreich  Bayern. 
Professor  Pettenkofer,  it  will  be  recollected, 
discovered  that  many  of  the  defects  noticed  in 
old  oil  paintings  are  due  to  physical  and  not  to 
chemical  causes — to  the  loss  of  molecular  cohesion, 
in  fact.  His  method  consists  simply  in  exposing 
the  picture  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  which  causes 
the  separated  molecules  to  reunite,  and  thus 
restores  the  optical  effect  of  the  original.  It 
w'ill  be  observed  that  the  rationale  of  the  improved 
process  and  that  of  the  ordinary  method  in  use 
by  picture  restorers  is  the  same.  The  effect  in 
both  cases  is  to  replace  the  cracked  and  broken 
surface  of  the  varnish  by  a  continuous  one. 

The  Report  is  signed  by  the  following : — 
J.  von  Schraudolph,  Carl  Piloty,  Eduard 
Schleich,  Dr.  von  Hefner -Alteneck,  and  M. 
Carriere,  most  of  whom  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  artistic 
value  of  the  process  is  unmistakable.  We 
quote  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

“  The  Commission  have  been  occupied  nearly 
two  years  with  experiments  on  the  Pettenkofer 
process,  dm-ing  which  time  more  than  fifty  pic¬ 
tures  belonging  to  all  schools  and  periods  have 
been  operated  upon.  The  objections  of  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  also  those  emanating 
from  persons  without,  have  been  considered, 
and  a  careful  examination  has  shown  them  to 
be  groundless.  They  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  fail  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Pettenkofer 
process,  as  already  carried  out  by  M.  Frey,  the 
conservator,  as  the  rational  groundwork  of  the 
future  means  of  regeneration  and  conservation 
of  the  Bavarian  state  pictures.  Considering 
that  the  ravages  of  time  do  not  proceed  regu- 
larljr,  but  with  accelerated  velocity,  if  a  stop  be 
not  put  to  them,  the  Commission,  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  duty,  recommend  that  all  the 
state  pictures,  which  possess  any  artistic  value. 


*  See  Art-Journal,  1864,  p.  375 ;  186.5,  pp.  22,  61. 
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and  which  have  already  begun  to  show  signs  of 
a  loss  of  molecular  cohesion  to  any  great  extent, 
should  be  regenerated  as  soon  as  possible.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pettenkofer  has  not  failed  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  documentary  e^'idence  in  support  of  this 
recommendation.  A  picture  by  Dominic  Quaglio 
in  the  new  Pinakothek  was  carefully  photo¬ 
graphed  in  1859.  The  picture  was  re-photo¬ 
graphed  of  the  same  size  in  1864, .and  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  certain  changes 
in  the  original  had  made  more  rapid  progress 
during  the  last  five  years,  than  could  have  been 
the  case  in  the  preceding  ten  years.” 

To  the  Report  is  appended  a  list,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  of  some  of  the  paintings 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  process.  We 
select  a  few  which  present  points  of  interest. 
In  Xo.  41,  ‘Danae  in  the  Shower  of  Gold’ 
(Iklalbodius),  “  the  blue  drapery  had  suffered 
from  the  so-called  idtramarine  disease  [Ultra- 
marinkraukhcit),  an  effect  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  chemical  change  in  the  pigment.” 
After  ha\nng  been  submitted  to  Professor  Pet- 
tenkofer’s  process  the  colour  was  restored  to  its 
pristine  brilliancy.  The  first  picture  operated 
upon  was  Xo.  75,  ‘A  Ladj^  playing  a  Lute’  (J, 
Domer),  which  has  undergone  no  sensible  change 
since  its  partial  regeneration  in  May,  1863. 

In  many  cases  the  application  of  the  process 
revealed  the  work  of  early  restorers,  which  had 
hitherto  passed  for  that  of  the  original  artist. 
This  was  the  case  with  Xo.  846,  ‘A  Trumpeter’ 
(Mieris),  where  a  curtain  has  evidently  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  A  picture  by  De  Necker, 

‘  Flowers  in  a  Glass,’  which  was  brought  from 
the  Schleissheim  Gallery,  was  regenerated,  and 
the  cracks  accurately  measured  by  a  micrometer. 
The  measurements  were  carefully  recorded  so  as 
to  serve  for  future  comparison. 

The  Commission  do  not  regard  the  process  as 
a  substitute  for  the  picture  restorer’s  art,  but 
merely  as  a  help  to  it.  The  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  picture  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  state  and  of  its  original  tone  before 
commencing  the  restoration  need  not  be  insisted 
iipon.  The  assistance  to  be  derived  from  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  sho'wn  in  the  restorations  effected  by 
the  practised  hand  of  M.  Frey,  the  conservator. 

M'ith  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  re¬ 
generative  effects  of  the  new  method,  the  Com¬ 
mission  offer  no  definite  opinion.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  time  only  can  solve.  They  assiune, 
liowever,  that  it  will  last  at  the  very  least  as 
long  as  the  restorative  processes  hitherto  in  use. 

In  prerious  reports  the  Commission  have 
called  attention  to  the  destruction  of  oil  paintings 
by  the  precipihition  of  atmospheric  moisture 
upon  their  surfaces.  This  aIcw  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the 
pictures  in  the  new  Pinakothek.  The  walls  of 
this  building  are  not  lined  with  wood,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  was  so 
stronglj'  marked,  that  a  certain  deggoc  of  mole¬ 
cular  separation  was  visible  in  52  per  cent,  of  the 
;  pictures  hung  in  the  north  rooms ;  whilst  in 
those  having  a  southern  aspect  only  16  per  cent. 

1  were  attacked.  In  the  inner  rooms  only  10  per 
rent,  had  stiflered.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
I  I  on  the  8ubji;ct,  an  examination  was  instituted 

I  '  into  the  state  of  the  pictures  by  the  same 

nuLster  hung  in  dilTercnt  positions,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  had  suffered  more  or  Icssaccord- 
.  ing  fis  they  had  he(n  ])Iaced  on  the  north  or 
I  south  side  of  thr:  building.  'I’he  new  Pinakothek 
I  i«  iinprovidi  d  with  wanning  apparatus,  and  it 
1  sUindi  entirely  isolated  on  all  sides.  “  Under 
such  circumsUinces,”  to  use  the  words  of  the 
'  Ib’isirt,  “  the  natural  atmospheric  influences  of 

I  our  climate  cjin  act  without  any  disturbing 

i  cause,  HO  that,  U>  the  scientific  ob.server,  these 

Ti  sulta  have  all  the  value  of  those  of  a  carefully 
conducted  experiment.” 

Fears  have  h'  en  f.'xpressed  for  the  safety  of 
f>aintin^  in  which  me^lp,  or  other  vehicle 
j  containing  resinous  varnish  has  heen  used.  The 
'  Kepr>rt  does  not  contain  any  direct  allu-sion  to 
thi.--  pf)int.  It  merely  stat<;3  that  some  degree 
of  <  aution  mu.st  be  obsen’cd  in  the  application  of 
the  prfici  «.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  alcohol 
i  would  attack  and  dissolve  the  mfistic  containiid  in 
the  megilp,  and  thus  min  the  painting.  Itshould, 
’  however,  be  homo  in  mind  that  alcohol  will,  to 
I  a  slight  cxUmt,  dissolve  even  oil.  Moreover, 


Professor  Pettenkofer  does  not  restrict  himself 
to  the  use  of  spirits  of  wine.  He  mentions  in 
the  specification  of  his  patent,  ether,  turpentine, 
petroleum,  benzine,  &c.,  whieh  are  aU  powerful 
solvents  of  fixed  oils.  Professor  Pettenkofer  is 
an  eminent  chemist,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
has  overlooked  this  faet. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Stirling. — The  work  of  erecting  the  National 
Wallace  Monument  has  come  to  a  dead  stop, 
after  the  tower  has  been  carried  up  to  a  height  of 
155  feet.  The  funds  are  all  expended,  and  as 
the  fame  of  the  hero  does  not  appear  able  to 
extract  more  from  the  purses  of  his  countrjmaen, 
the  committee  has  resolved  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  and  dispose  of  the  plant  and  materials  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  obligations  still 
existing.  The  fact  seems  scareely  credible. 

Abingdon. — The  memorial  of  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  designed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Oxford,  has 
been  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  now  called 
“Albert  Park.”  It  was  uncovered  a  short  time 
since  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Bristol. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  here  in  the 
autumn  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  artisan  classes  residing  in 
this  city,  in  Bath,  the  West  of  England,  and 
South  Wales,  of  showing  the  skid  and  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  several  branches  of  Art  and  industry. 
An  influential  committee,  with  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol  at  its  head,  has  been  formed  for  carrying 
out  the  scheme. 

Devonport. — A  colossal  hronze  statue  of  the 
late  Field-Marshal  Lord  Seaton,  is  to  ornament 
the  government  parade  of  tliis  town.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Adams  is  preparing  the  model. 

Eton. — Messrs.  O'Connor,  of  London,  have 
just  executed  a  stained-glass  window  for  St. 
John’s  Church,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince 
Consort  and  other  founders  of  the  edifice.  It 
consists  of  six  lights,  and  occupies  the  east  win¬ 
dow  of  the  edifice,  facing  High  Street.  The 
lower  part  of  the  compartments  of  the  window, 
which  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  fourteen 
feet  in  width,  is  devoted  to  scenes  in  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  wherein  St.  John  is  conspicuous, 
while  the  upper  is  occupied  by  subjects  depict¬ 
ing  the  Resiurection ;  the  decorative  tracery  at 
the  top  of  the  memorial  represents  the  Sariour 
recci\ing  the  Just,  who  have  risen.  The  general 
treatment  adopted  is  founded  on  that  of  four¬ 
teenth  century  work.  About  £500  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  memorial,  which  will  bo  defrayed  by 
subscriptions. 

Gloucester. — The  stained-glass  window  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  was  born  in  this 
city,  has  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Clajdon 
and  Bell  for  the  cathedral.  The  subjects  of  the 
paintings  are  most  appropriate.  The  window 
consists  of  five  lights,  in  each  of  which  are  re¬ 
presented  three  of  the  miracles  of  healing  per¬ 
formed  by  our  Lord,  the  centre  and  chief  repre- 
semtation  being  that  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus. 
The  five  lower  subjects  from  left  to  right,  are — 
Healing  the  Blind,  Healing  the  Woman  -with 
the  Issue  of  Blood,  Curing  the  Deaf,  Healing 
the  Man  sick  of  the  Palsy,  and  the  Impotent 
Man  at  tlic  Pool  of  Bethesda.  In  the  second 
ti(!r,  the  objects  arc — the  Raising  of  Jairus’s 
Daughter,  of  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of  Nain, 
and  of  Lazarus,  Healing  the  Centurion’s  Hervant, 
and  Cure  of  the  Deaf.  In  the  upper  row  are — 
Healing  the  Lunatic  in  the  Tombs,  the  Leper, 
the  Dumb,  and  the  Lame.  In  the  tracery 
lights  are  angels  bisaring  crowns,  and  scrolls 
with  “Alleluia.” 

Liverpool.— Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove,  who  lately 
lent  for  public  exhibition  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  engravings,  chiesfly  the  works  of 
the  principal  ancient  engravers  of  Holland  and 
J''landcrs,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  I'Vce  Public  Library,  for  the  same 
purpose,  another  valuable  assortment  of  prints, 
(insisting  of  those  executed  in  France  from  the 
time  of  Thomassin,  bom  in  1536,  down  to  that 
of  Ben'ic,  who  died  in  1822. 

Manchester  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  collect¬ 
ing  suflicient  funds  for  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial ;  the  sum  of  £500  being  still  required 


to  meet  the  liabilities  already  incurred.  The 
decorative  part  of  the  monument,  estimated  to 
cost  more  than  £2,500,  has  also  to  he  provided 
for ;  but  double  that  sum,  it  is  said,  might  be 
advantageously  spent  in  a  full  development  of 
the  ornamented  details  of  the  design. 

Newgastle-on-Tyne. — Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  for 
many  years  head-master  of  the  School  of  Design 
in  this  place,  and  whose  pictures  we  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  spoken  of  in  commendatory 
terms,  was  commissioned,  before  he  left  New¬ 
castle,  by  a  number  of  his  friends  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  town.  Mr.  Scott  chose  for  his  subject 
‘  The  Building  of  the  New  Castle,’  and  the  work 
has  recently  been  hung  in  the  place  he  selected 
for  it,  the  haU  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  The  committee  of  the  institution  has 
expressed  to  the  artist  its  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  picture  as  a  work  of  Art,  and  also  as 
an  appropriate  memorial  of  one  who  was  long 
associated  with  the  society. 

St.  Helen’s. — A  new  stained-glass  window 
has  heen  recently  set  up  in  this  church.  The 
simple  circular-headed  openings  have  been  fiUed 
with  a  series  of  smaller  and  larger  medallions  of 
excellent  design  and  execution.  The  whole  has 
been  manufactured  at  Messrs.  Pilkington’s 
works,  of  St.  Helen’s,  and  will  take  rank  among 
the  best  specimens  of  the  art  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  richness  of  the  colour,  and  depth 
and  lustre  of  the  mosaic,  tranquilhsed  by  the 
riband  which  connects  all  the  subjects,  caU  for 
special  approbation.  The  border  is  splendid. 
To  some  the  medallion  form  may  not  recommend 
the  work,  but  a  Hew  of  this  window  vindicates 
the  selection  made  by  the  artists,  Messrs. 
Gardner  and  Moore.  The  cartoons  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  M.  Casolani,  of  London,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  were  chosen  (so  the  labour  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  divided)  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace,  M. A., 
curate  of  the  church.  The  dexter  light  contains 
six  medallions  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
from  his  birth  to  his  crucifixion,  illustrative  of 
the  words,  “  He  manifested  forth  his  glory.” 
The  sinister  contains  six  appearances,  illustra¬ 
ting  the  words,  “  He  showed  himself  alive  after 
his  passion.”  The  centre  light  has  three  subjects, 
below,  the  Burial;  above,  the  Appearance  of 
Angels  at  the  Sepulchre ;  and,  as  the  main 
subject,  the  Ascension.  The  church,  a  large 
square  building,  with  galleries  and  no  chancel, 
has  been  dignified  and  made  handsome  by  this 
most  rich,  and  yet  unobtrusive,  addition.  The 
words,  “  To  the  glory  of  God :  given  by  Richard 
Fildes,  of  St.  Helen’s,  1865,”  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  centre  light.  The  work  does  very 
great  credit  to  the  famous  glass-works  of  St. 
Helen’s,  and  to  Mr.  Gardner,  their  accomplished 
superintendent,  under  whose  direction  it  has 
been  produced. 

Sheffield. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
supporters  and  students  of  the  School  of  Art  in 
this  town,  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  who,  in  his  preliminary  address  to 
the  assembly,  found  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
institution  did  not  receive  that  encouragement 
from  the  inhabitants  which  might  be  expected ; 
and  that  the  same  indifference  to  the  schools 
existed  at  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  ladies  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Taylor  is  reported 
to  have  said,  show  their  sense  of  the  value  of 
sound  education  by  attending  the  classes,  but 
the  sons  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  enter  as 
students.  The  manufacturers  themselves,  he 
was  told,  are  lukewarm ;  they  do  not  see  any 
benefit  arising  out  of  the  school ;  some  will  not 
permit  their  workpeople  to  attend  it;  while 
others  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  they  considered 
it  an  injuiy  to  themselves  to  educate  a  class  of 
skUlod  designers,  as  it  deprived  them  of  the 
advantages  obtained  over  a  competitor  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  services  of  one  or  two  skilful 
designers.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
such  an  argument  as  this  last  could  be  used  by 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  in  his 
head,  unless  his  judgment  had  become  alto¬ 
gether  warped  by  iUiberality.  An  objection  to 
be  valid,  must  bo  based  on  other  ground  than 
this,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  abput  the 
matter  need  look  far  to  discover  the  reasons 
why  schools  of  Art  do  not  flourish  whore  they 
arc  most  required,  and  where  they  ought  to  be 
completely  successful. 
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THE  ART  OP 

MAKING  TEMPORARY  BRIDGES. 

BY  CAPTAIN  A.  W.  DEAYSON,  E.A. 

We,  who  pass  our  time  amid  scenes  of  the 
highest  ci\Tlisation  and  Art,  do  not  often 
reflect  on  the  immense  advantages  we  derive 
therefrom.  It  is  true  that  when  we  com¬ 
pare  a  voyage  to  Ireland  fifty  years  ago 
with  one  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
present  day,  we  And  the  journey  to  the 
latter  place  the  less  irksome.  Also,  when 
we  hear  that  three  or  four  days  were  required 
to  pass  from  London  to  York,  a  distance 
now  accomplished  in  as  many  hours,  we 
cannot  avoid  perceiving  how  great  are  our 
privileges.  But  in  many  minor  things  we 
often  overlook  the  aid  that  science  has 
given  us. 

Any  person  who  may  happen  to  have 
resided  on  the  wrung  side  of  a  stream  or 
river,  over  which  he  had  frequently  to  pass, 
and  yet  across  which  was  no  bridge,  will 
readily  appreciate  the  value  of  the  arch, 
and  comprehend  how  great  a  disaster  is  the 
destruction  of  a  bridge  near  a  large  thorough¬ 
fare.  Great  indeed  would  be  the  confusion 
in  the  City  were  some  accident  to  happen  to 
London  Bridge,  which  would  prevent,  dur¬ 
ing  several  days,  any  transit  over  it.  Other 
means,  such  as  boats,  &c.,  would  entirely 
fail  to  supply  the  demand,  and  thus  an 
entire  stoppage  would  be  put  to  the  human 
circulation  across  the  Thames  at  this  point. 

In  war  it  is  often  necessary  to  move 
troops  across  rivers  with  great  rapidity, 
and  thus  to  destroy  a  portion  of  a  bridge  is 
a  very  common  expedient  on  the  part  of  an 
enemy,  anxious  to  retard  the  advance  of  an 
opponent.  To  repair  the  damage  thus 
committed  is  a  performance  usually  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  engineer  department  of 
an  army,  and  much  Art  has  been  shown  in 
the  readiness  with  which  a  temporary 
bridge  has  been  erected  or  a  broken  arch 
respanned ;  a  row  of  houses  being  suddenly 
converted  into  a  trestle  bridge,  the  rigging 
of  a  ship  into  a  “rope  walk”  across  a 
chasm,  or  a  simple  double  rope  a  means  of 
transit  across  a  foaming  torrent  for  a  party 
of  men  whose  presence  in  some  particular 
spot  has  saved  an  army. 

Not  only  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending,  but  also  from  the  skill  displayed, 
and  the  wild  scenes  amidst  which  the  events 
occurred,  these  temporary  bridges  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest,  and  we  purpose 
therefore  giving  a  slight  description  of  some 
of  the  most  peculiar  or  notable  temporary 
bridges,  used  at  various  times  and  places. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  bridges  in  the 
world  is  that  at  Alcantara,  called  “  Trajan’s 
bridge.”  A  portion  of  this  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  order  to  retard  the  advance 
of  the  allies,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  repair  it,  or  to  devise  some  temporary 
means  by  which  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  could  be  moved  across  the  river. 
In  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  water 
below,  it  was  found  most  convenient  to 
construct  a  bridge  of  ropes,  which  was, 
when  completed,  suSiciently  strong  to 
answer  all  purposes.  The  ropes  that  made 
the  foundation  of  the  bridge  were  fastened 
together  so  as  to  form  a  diamond  pattern, 
like  the  lattice  windows  of  a  rural  cottage. 
On  these  ropes  planking  was  laid  across 
and  lashed  at  each  end ;  upright  posts  placed 
at  intervals  and  fastened  firmly  together, 
as  well  as  into  the  horizontal  planks,  formed 
a  balustrade ;  this  also  strengthened  the 
bridge,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
was  as  strong  as  before  its  arches  had  been 
blown  up.  The  materials  for  such  a  bridge 
consisted  merely  of  rope  and  planking,  and 


could  therefore  be  readily  procured  in 
almost  any  civilised  country. 

Several  bridges  have  been  constructed  at 
various  times  on  nearly  the  same  principle 
as  that  at  Alcantara,  and  have  always  been 
found  to  succeed  admirably.  In  South 
America  these  ropes  are  frequently  formed 
of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the  maguey. 


formed  a  substitute  for  pontoons,  which 
are  so  often  used  in  military  operations. 
The  principal  drawback  against  a  bridge  of 
this  description  is  that  the  enemy  may 
readily  destroy  it,  either  by  sending  a  boat 
loaded  with  explosive  compounds  against 
it,  or,  if  the  stream  be  a  very  rapid  one, 
allowing  heavy  trees,  &c.,  to  float  down 
and  run  against  the  boats,  and  thus  cause 
them  to  break  adrift.  A  cautious  engineer. 


The  leaves  are  bruised  and  left  to  soak  in 
water,  after  which  the  fibres  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  vegetable  portion.  After 
this  process  has  been  gone  through,  they 
are  twisted  by  hand  into  cords.  Some  of 
these  bridges  are  forty  yards  in  length,  and 
although  only  four  feet  wide,  and  hamng 
a  considerable  bend  or  drop  in  the  middle. 


therefore,  endeavours  to  select  a  portion  of 
the  stream  the  least  liable  to  such  contin¬ 
gencies,  and  also  provides  remedies  against 
them. 

When  a  river  to  be  crossed  is  not  very 
deep  but  is  wide,  and  considerable  traffic  is 
expected,  a  “trestle”  bridge  is  usually 
constructed.  These  trestles  consist  usually 
of  a  sort  of  wooden-horse  form,  the  legs 
spreading  out  so  as  to  foim  a  firm  standing 


yet  mules  and  cattle  are  taken  over  them 
in  safety.  The  Indians  term  these  bridges 
Hiiascachaca,  from  Iluasca,  a  suspended 
cord. 

Across  the  Maypo,  a  mountain  torrent  in 
the  Andes,  a  bridge  is  made  of  hide  cables, 
and  is  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  is  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass 
over.  A  most  exciting  incident  occurred 
when  some  troops  were  passing  over  this 
bridge,  which,  however,  served  to  show  the 
tenacity  of  the  materials  whereof  it  was 
constructed.  Infantry  and  cavalry  had 
passed  over  it  in  safety,  and  at  length  it 
was  determined  to  try  the  artillery.  The 
limber  of  the  gun  was  taken  off,  and  drug 
ropes  fastened  to  the  washers  of  the  gun 
wheels.  The  bridge,  however,  swung  so 
much  from  side  to  side,  that  the  men  who 
held  the  trail  lost  their  balance,  and  the 
gun  upset.  The  carriage  caught  in  the  | 
balustrade,  and  thus  caused  the  platform  of  i 


the  bridge  to  become  nearly  pei-pendicular ; 
this  obliged  all  on  the  bridge  to  cling 
to  the  rojiBS  to  prevent  being  ijrecipitated 
into  the  torrent  below.  It  was  expected 
that  the  bridge  would  give  way,  and  thus 
no  one  dared  ventiue  to  the  assistance  of 
those  on  the  bridge ;  but  at  length  aid  was 
given,  the  gun  dismounted,  and  the  carriage 
sent  piecemeal  across  the  chasm. 

In  cases  where  the  river  is  very  broad 
and  deeji,  but  the  shores  on  either  side  but 
little  elevated,  such  a  bridge  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  would  be  unsuitable.  Many  parts  of  the 
Thames,  for  example,  could  not  be  spanned 
by  a  rope  bridge.  An  admirable  and  efficient 
bridge  was  formed  across  the  Adour  by  our 
engineers  during  the  Peninsular  wur.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  boats  firmly 
anchored  head  and  stern,  and  lashed  to¬ 
gether.  These  being  connected  by  ropes 
and  planking,  formed  a  bridge  capable  of 
supporting  artillery.  These  boats,  in  fact. 
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base,  and  the  back  being  used  to  rest  the 
planking  upon.  Another  form  of  trestle, 
and  one  that  is  more  suitable  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  bridge,  is  that  shown  in  the  annexed 
sketch,  where  A  represents  the  front  view, 
B  the  side  yiew.  The  portion  c  is  open  at 
top,  and  is  filled  in  with  stones,  so  as  to 


give  great  weight  and  solidity  to  the  trestle 
when  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Considerable  care  is  required  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  a  bridge,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  trestles  of  such  a  length,  that 
when  lowered  into  the  water,  they  will  all 
be  of  the  proper  height  out  of  the  water, 
otherwise  the  bridge  would  be  very  irregular 
in  its  gradients,  and  therefore  unsuited  for 
heavy  artillerj-  to  be  drawn  oyer.  A  very 
carefully  constnicted  trestle  bridge  was 
built  across  the  Agneda,  below  Ciudad  Eod- 
rigo,  dm'ing  our  Peninsular  campaign,  the 
trestles  being  constnicted  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  sketches  A  and  B. 

A  trestle  biidge  was  constructed  by 
General  Elbe,  during  Xapoleon’s  retreat 
I'rom  Moscow,  by  which  the  wreck  of  his 
anny  was  enabled  to  cross  the  Beresina. 
The  bridge  at  Borisow  having  been  cut  by 
the  Bussians,  and  a  large  force  being  there 
assembled  to  oppose  the  Erench,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  constnict  any  temporaiy  bridge 
in  that  jilacc.  The  Russians,  beliemng  that 
Xajjoleon  would  endeavour  to  pass  the  river 
liihiw  Borisow,  massed  a  force  there.  He, 
however,  at  once  decided  upon  attempting 
a  passage  near  Weselowo,  higher  up  the 
river  than  Borisow.  In  order  to  effect  his 
jmrpose.  General  Elbe  caused  all  his  men 
to  cany  with  them  some  implement  useful 
for  his  bridge,  while  nails  were  to  be 
gatliered  from  houses,  &c.,  on  the  way. 
Early  on  the  ‘doth  the  works  were  com¬ 
menced,  and  about  1  p.m.  on  the  26th,  the  | 
bridge  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  j 
infantrj"  and  cavalry  to  the  number  of 
7,000  to  pass  over  it.  The  depth  of  the  ! 
river  varied  from  o  to  7  feet,  and  the  width  1 
wa.s  about  100  yards.  At  about  4  p.m.  the 
bridge  was  completed  for  the  artillery,  and 
the  greater  portion  passed  over. 

A  very  extensive  trestle  bridge  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1 8  l.'J  across  the  Elbe  at  Drc.sden. 


This  was  for  the  puiyose  of  repairing  the 
arches  of  the  gi’eat  bridgf!.  The  tre.stles  for 
this  were  about  2(i  feet  in  vei-tical  height, 
and  were  fm-rned  of  trees. 

In  tin;  late  opiuations  in  America,  a 
trestle  briflge  of  va,st  extent  was  put  together 
by  the-  “  f 'onstniction  coips  ”  of  the  Army 
of  the  B.'ipjiahannock.  This  was  for  the 
jmrjjqso  of  ci-ossing  the  Totomac  Greek,  on 
tlie  line  of  the  IJichmond  and  Potomac  rail¬ 
road.  The  wood  for  the  trfjstles  was  cut 
in  the  fore.st  near,  and  fastened  together 
roughly  by  .spikes  and  pins.  These  trestles 
were  jdawd  in  three  tiers,  fonning  a  total 
h'-ight  of  80  feet,  the  length  of  the  bridge 
being  about  4f)0  feet.  This  bridge  was 
d'-troj-ed  on  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and 
when  re  constructed,  permitted  hea-vy  trains 
to  cr<  s  it.  T  his  bridge  was  formed  under 
the  superintendence  of  H.  Tlaupt,  G.E., 
-uperintendent  of  bridges  in  the  Xorthem 
States. 


When  a  narrow  chasm  has  to  be  crossed 
by  foot  passengers  only,  and  is  too  wide  to 
be  spanned  by  one  plank,  a  very  excellent 
bridge  may  be  constructed  by  the  aid  of 
four  long  poles,  in  the  following  manner 
The  poles  are  lashed  together  two  and  two, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  cross  piece  can  be  kept 
at  a  certain  distance  apart.  A  pair  is  then 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  chasm,  and  by 
the  aid  of  rope  tackle  lowered  so  that  they 
rest  against  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
following  sketch.  The  two  pairs  are  then 
lashed  firmly  together  at  A,  and  the  ends 


that  rest  against  the  rocks  made  fast ;  a 
hand-rope  may  then  be  added,  and  we  have 
a  secure  foot-bridge.  If  the  poles  be  very 
long  and  slight,  extra  supports  may  he 
added,  as  at  b,  which  will  give  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  additional  strength  to  the 
bridge.  Some  of  the  footways  are  found  in 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  locahties, 
and  they  in  themselves  are  particularly 
picturesque,  so  that  the  scene  is  one  well 
suited  for  the  display  of  the  artist’s  skiU. 
The  sketch  below  represents  a  bridge  across 
the  Goa,  near  Puente  de  Pinkel.  This, 


also,  was  one  of  our  army  bridges  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  The  width  of  this 
chasm  was  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  as  no 
person  was  upon  the  opposite  side,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  some  men  over,  a  feat  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  following  manner  : — Two 
trees  were  placed  with  the  large  ends  in 
notches  cut  in  the  rock;  these  were  made 
to  turn  half  across  the  chasm  by  the  aid  of 
ropes,  levers,  &c.  Being  thus  iirmly  held, 
two  men  crawled  out  to  the  end  and  formed 
loops,  by  the  aid  of  which,  light  poles  were 


pushed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  by 
these  the  men  descended,  and  thus  effected 
a  communication  between  the  two  sides. 

In  the  bridge  last  described,  the  leverage, 
and  consequent  strain  on  the  timber,  is  very 
great;  and  thus,  from  want  of  a  centre 
support,  the  bridge  has  a-  weak  point  at 
A,  and  is  upheld  mainly  hy  the  lashings 
at  that  point.  When  possible,  therefore, 
some  centre  support  is  invariably  made  use 
of,  and  several  materials  in  daily  use  wiU 
serve  the  purpose.  When  the  river  is  not 


too  deep,  a  common  two-whceled  cart  may 
be  dragged  into  the  centre,  and  the  shafts 
then  drawn  upright,  and  lashed ;  these 
shaft.s  form  the  .support,  and  the  weight  of 
the  cai't  keeps  them  near  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  firmly  in  their  place ;  ropes 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream  to  these  shafts 
serve  as  the  foundation,  and  ])lanking  may 
then  bo  employed  for  the  superstructure. 
A  bridge  of  this  description  is  represented 
above,  the  cart  being  supposed  under  water. 
By  the  aid  of  this  cart  in  the  centre,  the 
bridge  would  hear  nearly  double  the  weight 
that  it  would  if  there  were  no  centre  sup¬ 


port;  it  also  prevents  the  bridge  from 
curving  too  much. 

In  various  parts  of  India,  the  “lever” 
bridge,  as  it  is  termed,  is  very  popular. 
This  consists  in  running  out  from  the  bank 
more  thaii  half  a  plank  or  series  of  planks, 
which  is  prevented  from  falling  hy  means 
of  a  great  weight  placed  on  the  ends.  Thus, 
if  a  plank  were  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty 
feet  of  this  might  be  pushed  over  a  chasm, 
and  stand  without  support,  because  the 
end  was  so  heavily  weighted,  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  bank.  This 
plan  being  adopted  on  both  sides  of  a  ravine 


or  chasm,  leaves  but  a  small  interval  to  be 
bridged  over,  which  can  be  done  by  planks, 
and  the  weight  which  this  bridge  will  bear 
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at  its  centre  is  dependent  upon  the  weights 
on  the'shore  ends  of  the  first  levers.  The 
illustration  below  shows  a  lever  bridge. 


with  the  weights  on,  at  each  end  of  the  first 
portion. 

When  it  is  merely  necessary  for  a  single 
person,  or  two  or  three,  to  pass  a  chasm,  a 
stout  rope  with  a  “traveller”  will  serve 
the  purpose.  This  “traveller”  is  usually 
a  basket  fastened  by  a  rope,  which  will 
“  iTin  ”  along  the  main  rope  :  thus  a  person 
in  the  basket  may  either  drag  himself  along, 
or  be  drawn  along  by  another  person  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  Indians  and  hunters 
in  South  America  frequently  make  use  of 
this  method  of  transit,  and  when  a  rope  is 
required  across  a  chasm,  the  following  plan 
is  adopted :  a  very  thin  but  strong  thread 
of  the  proper  length  is  attached  to  an  arrow, 
and  by  its  aid  thrown  across  the  chasm. 
A  person  on  the  opposite  side  pulls  this 
thread  across,  to  which  is  attached  a  stout 
piece  of  string ;  the  string  is  strong  enough 
to  support  a  .small  rojie,  and  the  small  rope 
drags  a  stout  hawser  across,  which  is  then 


made  fast  on  either  side,  and  thus  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  is  effected. 
Horses  and  mules  even  are  thus  transferred 
from  one  side  to  the  other  :  the  animal  is 
supported  by  some  stout  canvas  passed 
under  the  beUy,  and  a  “  traveller”  sui:)ports 
him  from  the  hawser ;  two  or  more  men, 
having  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  animal,  then 
draw  him  across  and  land  him.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  shows  this  kind  of  bridge, 
which  is  also  much  used  in  Tibet.  The 
people  in  the  Nepaul  country  use  swinging 
bridges  over  torrents  and  chasms,  which 
they  term  Jhula.  Some  of  these  are  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  are  composed 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  ropes,  these  ropes  being 
made  from  a  grass  called  Baeeh .  The  ends 
of  these  ropes  are  fastened  either  to  trees 
or  stakes,  and  the  bed  of  the  bridge  is 
formed  of  split  bamboos. 

A  sliding  bridge  is  a  very  common  expe¬ 
dient  in  many  countries.  We  find,  in  the 


‘  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,”  an  account  of  a  bridge 
on  a  branch  of  the  Alacananda,  constructed 
out  of  three  or  four  strong  Munga  ropes, 
made  of  grass ;  upon  these  a  large  cradle 
traverses  by  means  of  hoops,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  seated  therein  are  conveyed  on 


either  side  by  ropes  pulled  by  men  on  the 
shore  ends. 

This  is  the  method  used  at  Malta  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  island  at  Gozo.  Two 
ropes,  with  a  cradle  suspended  between 
them,  traverses  from  side  to  side.  At  the 
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Isle  of  Bourbon  also  there  is  a  hanging 
bridge,  consisting  of  four  masts,  supported 
I  by  iron  chains.  Near  the  extremity  is  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  by  means  of  which  people 
may  ascend  from  boats  and  vessels. 

A  stream  or  narrow  river  is  very  often 
made  passable,  when  no  other  means  are  at 
hand  than  is  afforded  by  the  trees  on  the 
bank.  Two  large  trees  are  selected,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  stream,  and  these  are  cut 
down  by  exj^ert  woodmen,  so  as  to  fall  with 
the  branches  up  stream,  and  the  two  then 
lock  together,  the  action  of  the  stream 
serving  to  retain  them  more  firmly  in  their 
!  respective  positions.  By  their  aid  it  is  then 
easy  to  convey  heavy  weights  across  the 
stream  quite  dry.  A  few  ropes  made  fast 
to  these  trees  will  secure  them  firmly  in 
their  position  for  any  length  of  time. 

Floating  and  travelling  bridges  are  com¬ 
mon  in  many  places.  In  some  the  force  of 
the  stream  is  made  use  of  in  order  to  drive 
the  boat  across  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
a  rope  serving  as  the  guide.  This  style  of 
“  flying  bridge,”  as  it  is  termed,  may  be 
seen  at  many  points  on  the  Rhine,  whilst 
vai'ious  other  parts  of  the  Continent  have 
their  special  style  of  flying  bridge. 

The  Americans,  during  their  late  san¬ 
guinary  struggles,  made  use  of  what  they 
term  “  blanket  boats.”  These  consist  of  a 
rectangular  frame,  covered  with  a  water¬ 
proof  blanket.  The  frame  is  about  five 
feet  long,  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  Over  this  frame 
an  india-rubber  blanket  is  fixed,  and  thus 
either  boats,  rafts,  or  bridges  may  be  con- 
sti'ucted.  The  ease  with  which  such  boats 
may  be  carried  adds  greatly  to  their  value ; 
the  blanket  that  keeps  the  man  warm  by 
night  would  carry  him  over  a  broad  river 
by  day,  or  any  man  might  carry  in  front 
of  his  saddle  a  means  by  which  he  could 
cross  a  sheet  of  water.  These  blanket-boats 
have  been  found  even  to  support  twelve - 
pounder  guns,  with  horses ;  for  this  purpose 
the  boats  were  placed  five  wide.  If  by  any 
means  the  boats  have  holes  rubbed  in  them, 
these  are  easily  stopped  by  patching  up 
with  canvas  coated  with  gum  shellac,  dis¬ 
solved  in  alcohol,  while  washes  of  india- 
rubber  cement  will  remedy  more  serious 
defects.  Even  the  common  bell-tent  used 
in  our  service  might  be  rendered  waterproof 
by  the  same  means,  and  thus  an  army  need 
‘  not  be  delayed  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or 
river,  but  could  cross  at  once ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  general  is 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  a  victory,  when 
an  enemy  is  separated  from  him  by  a  river, 
because  his  pontoons  have  not  been  at  hand, 
or  any  other  means  available  for  transport¬ 
ing  his  forces  over  the  water.  When  india- 
rubber  or  the  cement  cannot  be  procured, 
the  hides  of  cattle  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  hides  will,  by  the 
aid  of  salt,  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and 
by  wetting,  will  remain  soft  and  pliable ; 
they  may  be  propped  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  india-rubber  blanket. 

In  order  to  make  canvas  waterproof,  and 
suitable  for  a  boat,  the  Russians  use  a 
,  varnish  made  of  hemp-seed  oil,  strong  loam, 
i  gum  elastic,  soap,  wax,  and  soot,  and  India 
rubber.  The  India  rubber  is  cut  into  small 
!  pieces,  and  kept  for  twenty-four  hour's  in  a 
covered  vessel  of  hot  water.  It  is  then 
;  heated  with  the  oil  until  dissolved.  After 
this,  soap  and  bees’ -wax  are  added.  The 
flour  and  soot  mixed  with  hot  oil  are  now 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  gum  elastic. 
The  whole  mass  is  then  boiled  and  stirred 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  applied  when 
hot  on  both  sides  of  the  canvas,  a  common 
paint  brush  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  American  method  of  manufacturing 
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these  pontoons  is  as  follows  : — Two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  strong  duck  cloth  are  used,  coated 
on  both  sides  with  metallic  rubber,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  consists  in  placing  small 
pieces  of  India  rubber  in  revoh-ing  cylinders 
heated  bj’  steam  to  about  150"  Eahr. ;  then 
25  lb.  of  caoutchouc,  10  lb.  of  white  lead, 
3  lb.  of  sulphm-.  AVhen  the  rubber  becomes 
well  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  it  is 
passed  tkrough  two  sets  of  cylinders,  re¬ 
volving  and  heated  as  before.  A  thin  sheet 
of  rubber  is  thus  fonned,  and  the  duck, 
which  is  wound  on  another  cylinder,  is 
brought  nearly  into  contact  with  the  first. 
Then  these  cylinders  being  compressed,  the 


composition  is  actually  forced  into  the 
meshes  of  the  duck.  Several  coats  on  both 
sides  being  thus  put  on,  the  material  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  waterproof. 

Por  passing  baggage  or  any  heavy  mate¬ 
rials  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  sliding 
bridge,  the  following  ingenious  method  has 
been  suggested : — 

0  p  represents  a  chasm,  across  which  it  is 
required  frequently  to  transport  materials, 
&c.  At  o  and  p  two  very  strong  upright 
posts  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  on 
their  summits  are  two  moveable  arms,  A  c, 
and  DP.  A  rope  connects  c  with  d.  If  it 
be  required  to  transport  the  slider  from  c  to 
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THE  BKOKEN  WINDOW. 

W.  H.  Knight,  Painter.  H.  Lemon,  Engraver. 

Eowland  Hill,  the  celebi-ated  and  popular 
Nonconformist  divine,  wrote  a  book,  which 
had  a  most  extensive  circulation  in  his 
time,  and  yet  finds  numerous  readers.  It 
is  called  “  The  Village  in  an  Uproar,”  and 
describes  the  excitement  produced  among 
the  inhabitants  of  some  half-civilised  and 
utter  godless  hamlet,  by  the  preaching  of  one 
who  taught  doctrines  new  and  strange  to 
their  ears,  and  very  strongly  opposed  to  their 
habits  and  course  of  life.  Mr.  Knight’s 
pictui’e  might  not  inappropriately  bear  the 
same  title  as  the  worthy  but  eccentric 
minister’s  hook,  for,  certainly,  here  the 
village,  or  at  least  the  juvenile  portion  of 
it,  is  in  an  uproar — caused,  however,  not 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of 
truth,  order,  and  morality,  but  by  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  peace,  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  society,  and  the  boast  of  English¬ 
men  that  every  man’s  house  is  his  castle, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  be  left  in  quiet  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  The  circumstance  which  has 
created  such  commotion  is  nothing  less 
than  the  breakage  of  a  square  of  glass  in 
the  window  of  the  house  where  the  village 
shoemaker  resides ;  but  whether  the  offence 
has  been  committed  inadvertently  or  with 
malice  pj'epense  matters  little  to  the  old  man, 
who  has  rushed  out  from  his  workshop, 
and,  as  it  seems,  has  incontinently  seized 
the  first  two  urchins  he  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  asks,  “  Who  broke  the  window?”  Of 
course,  the  hoy  who  has  just  dropped  the 
sling  knows  nothing  about  it ;  and,  equally 
of  course,  the  two  rogues  endeavouring  to 
hide  behind  the  pump  are  also  ignorant. 
But  there  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  the  boy  who  owns  the  sling,  and 
corroborative  testimony  to  his  guilt  in  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  youngster  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  who  distinctly  points  him  out  as  the 
culprit. 

The  outrage  and  the  arrest  have  caused 
no  little  excitement,  both  among  the 
juveniles  and  their  elders ;  a  group  of  the 
former,  including  the  fishmonger’s  boy  and 
some  other  tradesmen’s  small  assistants, 
gathers  round  the  prisoners,  listening  to 
the  charge  and  defence  ;  in  the  background 
an  old  woman  points  out  the  damaged 
window  to  a  matron  who  is  endeavouring 
to  make  her  child  “feel  its  feet;”  at  the 
door  of  the  cobbler’s  house  stands  his  wife, 
shading  the  sun  from  her  eyes  the  better  to 
see  the  probable  result  of  the  arrest ;  and 
from  the  upper  windows  of  the  cottages 
heads  are  peering  forth  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  commotion.  But  the 
interest  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  principal 
group,  and  especially  in  the  old  man — a 
capital  figure,  both  in  attitude  and  action, 
and  his  head  an  admirable  study  of  firmness 
and  decision,  combined,  at  the  present 
moment,  with  anger.  The  elder  of  his 
two  prisoners  is  an  untruthful,  bold  “  ne’er- 
do-weel  he  may  have  broken  the  window 
accidentally,  but  he  denies  altogether  the 
commission  of  the  deed,  and  holds  out  his 
empty  hand  as  evidence  of  innocence  : — 
“Mo!  I  hav’n’t  any  stone  I” — while  he 
drops  behind  him  the  sling  and  the  missile : 
the  pretty-faccd  young  girl  looks  utterly 
amazed  at  his  effrontery.  Capital,  too,  is 
the  bit  of  by- play  going  on  behind  the 
pump,  where  the  dog  holds  at  bay  the  two. 
companions  of  the  actual  offender,  and 
threatens  to  reveal  their  hiding-place. 


D,  the  two  aims  are  held  in  the  manner 
repre.sented.  But  if  from  H  to  c,  then  the 
arm  ii  f  is  pulled  down  at  F,  so  that  the 
end  L)  is  elevated,  whilst  the  arm  on  the 
other  .side  is  fastened,  so  that  the  end  c  is 
downwards.  Thus  the  relative  up  and 
dowm  of  the  rope  is  altered  accordingly,  as 
the  “  traveller”  is  required  to  slide  from  c 
to  1),  or  from  d  to  c. 

AVhen  no  other  moans  are  at  the  disposal 
of  ])erson.s  who  must  cross  a  river,  it  becomes 
ncccs.sarj'  to  swim.  Now,  although  .swim¬ 
ming  may  lie  a  feat  which  wo  can  easily 
accomplish  when  divested  of  our  clothes, 
yet  to  swim  and  cany  weight  too  is  not  so 
simple  a  proceeding.  It  is  therefore  advan¬ 
tageous  to  know  inhere  to  cross  a  river  so  as 
to  reduce  as  much  as  jiossible  the  distance 
to  ho  swain.  In  all  miming  streams  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  mud  or  gravel  earned 
onw.'irds.  AVhen  the  stream  ceases  to  flow 
rajiidly,  the  heavier  portion  of  the  mud  is 
dejiosited  by  the  action  of  gravity.  This 
effect  going  on  from  year  to  year  at  length 
cau.M  :,  oino  jiortions  of  a  river  to  bo  shal¬ 
lower,  and  others  deeper.  At  the  bends 
in  the  stream  these  changes  are  mo.st  evi¬ 
dent,  one  side  being  deep,  and  the  bank 
Htee[i,  while  on  the  other  it  is  shallow,  and 
the  bank  -loping.  Thus,  by  selecting  those 
parts  where  the  deposit  has  accumulated, 
we  may  often  reduce  to  the  shortest  distance 
the  ,])aco  over  which  wo  have  to  sw'im. 
AN'hi'ii  it  is  ab.solutely  necessary  to  swim, 
we  .diould  never  neglect  any  aifificial  moans 
of  increasing  our  floating  powers.  There 
!.i  V'‘r>-  few  bathers  who  have  not  at  times 

found  that  thej*  have  ovon  ated  their  powers 
of  endurance,  and  have  in  con.scrjuenco  been 
nearly  drowned.  One’s  strength  in  the 


water  varies  so  much  with  the  state  of  the 
health,  and  other  conditions,  that  no  one  can 
actually  judge  what  he  is  capable  of  doing 
when  he  has  not  been  in  the  water  for  some 
weeks  or  months.  Thus  a  few  corks,  a 
branch  from  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
light,  a  bladder,  or  other  aid,  may  enable  us 
to  cross  a  river  in  comfort,  whereas  without 
such  assistance  we  should  become  much 
distressed.  Wine  or  beer  corks  strang  upon 
strings  form  admirable  aids,  and  are  much 
safer  than  bladders.  By  the  expert  engineer, 
however,  who  has  at  his  command  even  the 
most  scanty  materials,  a  bridge  or  raft  is 
easily  made,  and  thus,  as  we  have  shown 
by  oui-  sketches,  a  temporary  stop  is  put 
to  the  advance  of  an  enemy  even  by  de¬ 
stroying  entirely  the  usual  bridges,  and 
leaving  him  to  construct  a  means  of  transit 
for  himself. 

Dui'ing  the  war  in  China  against  the 
rebels.  Captain  Gooden,  E.E.,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Chinese  royalist  army,  adopted 
a  verj"  rapid  means  of  forming  bridges. 
Having  posscs.sion  of  largo  boats,  he  con¬ 
structed  .portions  or  framework  suitable  for 
the  floonng  of  bridges,  and  placed  two  of 
those  in  each  boat,  and  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion.  When  it  was  required  to  form  a 
bridge,  these  lioats  were  brought  in  line, 
anchored,  and,  when  at  a  projicr  distance, 
tlio  fiameworks  were  lowered  into  a  hori¬ 
zontal  ])Osition,  and  thus  affoided  a  moans 
of  transit  from  boat  to  boat,  and,  in  fact, 
I'rom  shore  to  shore.  Each  boat  carrying 
its  materials  made  up,  enabled  a  bridge  to 
bo  fonned  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  the 
frameworks  being  carried  vertically,  would 
partly  protect  the  boat’s  crew  from  mus¬ 
ketry  fire. 
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“  LIYEEPOOL  POTTEEY.” 

A  NOTICE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  “  DELFT  WARE 
WORKS,  AND  OF  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING 
ON  CHINA  AND  EARTHENWARE,  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

BY  LLEWEBLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

Chapter  II. 

A  MOST  interesting  matter  in  connection 
witli  tie  DeEt  ware  works  at  Shaw’s  Brow  is 


the  fact  of  a  number  of  broken  vessels  haying 
a  few  years  ago  been  discovered  on  this  site. 
They  were  brought  to  light  during  the 
excavations  necessary  for  the  building  of 
the  Liverpool  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
in  1857.  On  that  occasion  an  old  slip-vat 
was  found  containing  clay,  which  might 
probably  have  been  prepared  as  early  as  1680. 
The  clay  was  of  the  common  coarse  kind, 
the  same  as  the  general  body  of  DeEt  ware. 
Of  this  clay  so  discovered  Mr.  Mayer  had  a 


vase  thrown  and  fired.  Some  of  the  Delft 
cups,  &c.,  exhumed  at  this  time  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engravings,  the  first  of 


which  exhibits  four  different  forms  of  these 
cups  or  mugs,  with  and  without  handles. 
These  are  aU  of  a  pinkish  white,  and  have 


no  painted  ornaments.  The  second  shows 
a  small  vessel,  with  a  pattern  in  the  usual 
blue  colour,  and  one  of  the  plain  cups. 

Another  example  of  Delft  ware,  said  to 
be  of  Liverpool  make,  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  col¬ 
lection,  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 


graving.  It  is  one  of  a  paE  of  flower 
vases,  of  good  design,  with  heads  at  the 
sides,  and  elaborately  painted  in  blue.  It 
is  marked  on  the  bottom — 


W 

D  A 

in  blue.  Another  example,  said  to  be  of 
Liverpool  make,  is  the  puzzle  jug  here 
shown.  It  is  a  good  example  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  vessels,  and  bears  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  motto,  painted  in  blue — 

“  Here,  Gentlemen,  come  try  yr  skill. 

I’ll  hold  a  wager,  if  you  will. 

That  you  Don’t  Drink  tliis  liqr  all 
Without  you  spill  or  lett  some  Fall.” 

Of  these  interestmg  and  cuiious  vessels 


I  shall  hope,  in  a  future  paper,  to  give 
some  particulars  which  will  be  interesting 


not  only  to  coEectors,  but  to  the  general 
reader. 

Another  maker  of  DeEt  ware  in  Liverpool 
was  Zachakiah  Baknes,  a  native  of  War¬ 
rington,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  He  was  born  in  1743,  and  having 
learned  the  “  art,  mystery,  and  occupation  ” 
of  throwing,  &c.,  commenced  business  as  a 
potter  in  the  old  Haymarket,  at  the  left  hand 
side  in  going  to  Byrom  Street.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  made  China,  but  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  DeEt  ware,  and  soon  became 
proficient  in  the  art.  The  principal  varieties 
of  goods  made  by  him  were  jars  and  pots 
for  druggists,  large  dishes,  octagonal  plates, 
and  dishes  for  dinner  services ;  ‘  ‘  Dutch 
tiles,”  labels  for  Hquors,  potted  fish  pots, 
&c.,  &c.  Of  the  druggist’s  jars,  of  which 
he  made  considerable  quantities,  it  is  said 
that  the  labelling  in  his  time  underwent  no 


less  than  three  changes  from  alterations  in 
the  pharmacopseia. 

The  large  round  dishes  made  by  Barnes 
were  chiefly  sent  into  Wales,  where  the 
simple  habits  of  their  forefathers  remained 
unchanged  long  after  their  alteration  in 
England ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  guest  dipped  their  spoons  into  the  mess 
and  helped  themselves  from  the  dish  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Quantities  of 
this  ware  were  sent  to  the  great  border 
fairs,  held  at  Chester,  whither  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales 
assembled  to  buy  their  stores  for  the  year. 
This  continued  untE  a  very  recent  time, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
good  roads  through  the  districts,  and  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  the  business  of 
the  great  faEs  held  in  the  border  city  of  the 
two  countries  has  materially  diminished. 
The  quality  of  this  ware  was  very  coarse, 
without  flint,  with  the  usual  DeEt-like 
thick  tin  glaze.  But  Barnes’s  principal  /orie 
lay  in  the  manufactui’e  of  square  tiles,  then 
so  much  in  vogue,  and  the  use  of  which  is 
now  reviving.  So  excellent  were  they, 
that  I  believe  there  are  none  now  made 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  them  in 
squareness  and  evenness,  as  well  as  in  the 
superiority  of  the  body  and  the  durability 
of  the  glaze.  When  these  tiles  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  printed,  that  part  of  the  work 
was  done  by  Messrs.  Sadler  and  Grreen. 
So  large  was  the  sale  of  this  article,  that 
Mr.  Barnes  has  been  heard  to  say  he 
made  a  profit  of  £300  per  annum  by  his 
tiles  alone,  he  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade.  He  also  made  large  quantities  of 
pots  for  potting  char,  which  were  sent  to 
the  lakes.  The  ovens  were  fired  with  turf 
brought  from  the  bogs  at  Kirkley,  and 
on  the  night  of  firing,  the  men  were 
always  aUowed  potatoes  to  roast  at  the 
kiln  fires,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  ale  to 
drink. 

The  labels  for  different  kinds  of  liquors, 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  as  being  largely 
made  by  Barnes,  were  of  various  sizes,  but 
generally  of  one  unEorm  shape,  as  here 


shown,  the  one  engraved  being  five  and  a 
haE  inches  in  length.  Examples  in  Mr. 
Mayer’s  Museum  are  respectively  lettered 
for  Bum,  Cyder,  Tent,  Brandy,  Lisbon, 
Peppermint,  Wormwood,  Aniseed,  Geneva, 
Claret,  Spruce,  Perry,  Orange,  Burgundy, 
Port,  Eaisin,  and  other  Equors.  They  are 
of  the  usual  common  clay  in  body,  faced 
with  fine  white  slip  and  glazed. 

The  tiles  made  by  Zachariah  Barnes  were, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  of  excellent  quahty, 
and  were  indeed  the  best  and  most  perfect 
in  shape  and  in  flatness,  as  weU  as  in  body 
and  glaze,  of  any  produced  in  this  country. 
They  were  usually  made  five  inches  square, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thic^ess, 
and  were,  as  my  readers  are,  of  course, 
fully  aware,  used  for  lining  fire-places, 
forming  chimney  pieces,  and  other  domestic 
purposes.  Originally,  the  tiles  were  painted 
in  the  ordinary  DeEt  style,  with  patterns  of 
various  kinds — flowers,  landscapes,  ships, 
groups,  &c. — in  blue.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  painted  in  other  colours. 
A  plaque  of  Liverpool  DeEt,  painted  in  two 
or  three  colours,  is  in  the  possession  of 
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Mr.  Benson  Eathbone,  and  is  here  sho-rni. 
It  represents  a  bird  in  a  cage,  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  which  is  more  curious  than  accurate. 


The  tdes  to  which  I  have  alluded  bring 
me  to  a  veiy  interesting  part  of  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  I  mean  the  introduction 
of  'printing  on  earthenware,  an  invention 
which  has  been  attributed  to,  and  claimed 
by,  several  places,  and  which  will  yet  re- 
(luire  fm'ther  research  to  entirely  determine. 
At  "Worcester  it  is  believed  the  invention 
was  api:»lied  in  the  year  17o6,  and  it  is  an  | 
undoubted  fact  that  the  art  was  practised 
there  in  the  following  year,  a  dated  example 
of  the  year  1757  being,  happily,  in  exis¬ 
tence.  '  At  Caughley  transfer-printing  was, 
as  I  have  already  .shown,  practised  at  about 
the  same  period.  At  Battersea,  printing  on 
enamels  was,  it  would  seem,  carried  on  at 
about  the  same  date,  or  probably  somewhat 
earlier.  At  Liverpool  it  is  certain  that 
the  art  was  known  at  an  earlier  period  than 
can  with  safety  be  ascribed  to  "Worcester. 
A  line  and  exquisitelj'  sharp  specimen  of 
transfer  ])rinting  on  enamel,  dated  175G,  is 
in  Mr.  Mayer’s  possession.  It  is  curious 
that  these  two  earliest  dated  exemplars  of 
these  two  candidates  for  the  honour  of  the 
invention  of  printing  on  enamels  and 
earthenware,  Liverpool  and  Worcester, 
.sliould  bo  portraits  of  the  same  individual 
— Fredci’ick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  But  so 
it  is.  The  Worcester  example  is  a  mug, 
bearing  the  royal  portrait  with  trophies,  &c., 
and  the  date  1757;  the  Liverpool  one  an 
oval  enamel  (and  a  much  finer  work  of  art), 
witli  the  name,  “J.  S^vudlkji,  Liverpi_ 
lOnain’  ” 

The  art  is  said  to  have  l)0cn  invented  by 
this  John  Sadler,  of  Liverpool,  in  1752. 
In  Moss's  “  Liveri)ool  Guide,”  published 
in  17!)0,  it  is  shited  : — “  Cop])or-plato  print¬ 
ing  ujion  china  and  earthenware  originated 
hei'f!  in  1752,  and  remained  some  time  a 
-ec,rf!t  with  the  invontoi'S,  Messrs.  Sadler 
and  Green,  the  latter  of  whom  still  con¬ 
tinue^  the  business  in  Harrington  Street. 
It  appeared  unaccountable  how  uneven 
suriiuMis  could  receive  impressions  from 
cop|KT-j»lab:s.  It  could  not,  however,  long 
remain  undiscovered  that  the  impression 
from  the  pl.'ite  is  first  taken  u])on  paper,  and 
thence  communicated  to  the  ware  after  it 
is  glazr-d.  The  manner  in  which  this  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done  hero  remains  still  un¬ 
rivalled  in  peri'ection.” 

•John  Hadler,  the  inventor  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  art,  w.as  the  son  of  Adam  Sadler,  a 
favourite  soldier  of  the  great  Luke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  was  out  with  that  general  in 
th(  war  in  the  JjOw  Countries.  While  there, 

•  Thif  may  t>c  in  tht;  Museum  of  Practical  Gcoloffy, 
I.onOon. 


he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  printer,  and  thus 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  art  of  printing. 
On  returning  to  England,  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  he  left  the  army  in  disgust 
and  retired  to  Ulverstone,  where  he  married 
a  Miss  Bibby,  who  numbered  among  her 
acquaintance  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton.  Through  the  influence  of  these 
ladies  he  removed  to  Melling,  and  after¬ 
wards  leased  a  house  at  Aintree.  In  this 
lease  he  is  styled  “  Adam  Sadler,  of  Mel- 
liug,  gentleman.”  The  taste  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Low  Countries  abiding  with  him,  he 
shortly  afterwards,  however,  removed  to 
the  New  Market,  Liverpool,  where  he 
printed  a  great  number  of  books — among 
which,  being  himself  an  excellent  musician, 
one  called  “  The  Muses’  Delight  ”  was  with 
him  an  especial  favourite.  His  son,  John 
Sadler,  having  learned  the  art  of  engraving, 
on  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship 
bought  a  house  from  his  father,  in  Har¬ 
rington  Street,  for  the  nominal  sum  of  five 
shillings,  and  in  that  house,  in  1748,  com¬ 
menced  business  on  his  own  account. 
Here  he  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Parker,  watchmaker,  of 
Seel  Street,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
engaged  in  litigation.  Having  got  together 
a  good  business,  his  fellow  townsmen  became 
jealous  of  his  success,  and  the  corporation 
attempted  to  remove  him  as  not  being  a 
freeman  of  Liverpool,  and  therefore  having 
no  right  to  keep  a  shop  within  its  boun¬ 
daries.  Disregarding  the  order  of  removal, 
the  corporation  commenced  an  action  against 
him,  which  he  successfully  defended,  and 
showed  that  the  authorities  possessed  no 
power  of  ejection.  This  decision  was  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  trading  com¬ 
munity,  and  opened  the  door  to  numberless 
people  who  commenced  business  in  the  town. 

Mh.  John  Sadler  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Mayer,  the  first  person  who  applied  the  art 
of  printing  to  the  ornamentation  of  pottery, 
and  the  story  of  his  discovery  is  thus  told  : — • 
Sadler  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  waste 
and  spoiled  impressions  from  his  engraved 
plates  to  little  children,  and  these  they 
frequently  stuck  upon  pieces  of  broken  pot 
from  the  potworks  at  Shaw’s  Brow,  for  their 
own  amusement,  and  for  building  dolls’ 
houses.  This  cii’cumstance  gave  him  the 
idea  of  ornamenting  pottery  with  printed 
pictures,  and,  keeping  the  idea  secret,  he 
experimentalised  until  he  had  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  he  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  Guy  Green,  who  had  then  recently 
succeeded  hlr.  Adam  Sadler  in  his  business. 
Guy  Green  was  a  poor  boy,  but  spent 
what  halfpence  he  could  get  in  buying 
ballads  at  the  shop  of  Adam  Sadler ; 
Sadler  liking  the  lad,  who  was  intelligent 
beyond  his  age  or  his  companions,  took 
him  into  his  service  and  encouraged  him  in 
all  that  was  honourable.  John  Sadler 
having,  as  I  have  said,  mentioned  his  dis¬ 
co  vciy  to  Guy  Green,  the  two  “laid  their 
heads  together,”  conducted  joint  experi¬ 
ments,  and  having  ultimately  succeeded,  at 
length  entered  into  partnership.  This  done, 
they  determined  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a 
patent;  which,  however,  under  the  advice 
(jf  friends,  was  not  done. 

The  art  was  first  of  all  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  decoration  of  tiles — ‘  ‘  Dutch 
tiles,”  as  they  are  usually  called — and  the 
following  highly  interesting  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Iklayer,  and  to  whom  the  antiquarian 
world  is  indebted  for  first  making  them 
public,  will  bo  read  with  interest ; — 

“  I,  John  Sadler,  of  Liver])oole,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  printer,  and  Guy  Green,  of  Liver- 
poole,  aforesaid,  printer,  severally  maketh  oath 
that  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  day  of  July  instant, 


they,  these  deponents,  without  the  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  did  within 
the  space  of  six  hours,  to  wit,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day,  print  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  Earthenware  tiles  of  different  patterns, 
at  Liverpoole  aforesaid,  and  which,  as  these  de¬ 
ponents  have  heard  and  believe,  were  more  in 
number  and  better  and  neater  than  one  hundred 
skilful  pot-painters  could  have  painted  in  the 
like  space  of  time,  in  the  common  and  usual  way 
of  painting  with  a  pencil ;  and  these  deponents 
say  that  they  have  been  upwards  of  seven  years  in 
finding  out  the  method  of  printing  tiles,  and  in 
making  tryals  and  experiments  for  that  purpose, 
which  they  have  now  through  great  pains  and 
expence  brought  to  perfection. 

“  John  Sadler. 

“  Guy  Green. 

“Taken  and  sworn  at  Liverpoole,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  the  second  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
before  "William  Statham,  a  Master  Extraordinary 
in  Chancery.” 


“We,  Alderman  Thomas  Shaw  and  Samuel 
Gilbody,  both  of  Liverpoole,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  clay  potters,  whose  names  are  here¬ 
unto  subscribed,  do  hereby  humbly  certifye  that 
we  are  well  assured  that  John  Sadler  and  Guy 
Green  did,  at  Liverpoole  aforesaid,  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  day  of  July  last  past,  within  the  space  of 
six  hours,  print  upwards  of  1,200  earthenware 
tiles  of  different  colours  and  patterns,  which  is 
upon  a  moderate  computation  more  than  100 
good  workmen  could  have  done  of  the  same 
patterns  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  the  usual 
painting  with  the  pencil.  That  we  have  since 
burnt  the  above  tiles,  and  that  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  neater  than  any  we  have  seen  pen¬ 
cilled,  and  maj^  be  sold  at  little  more  than  half 
the  price.  We  are  also  assured  the  said  John 
Sadler  and  Guy  Green  have  been  several  years 
in  bringing  the  art  of  printing  on  earthenware 
to  perfection,  and  we  never  heard  it  was  done 
by  any  other  person  or  persons  but  themselves. 
We  are  also  assured  that  as  the  Dutch  (who 
import  large  quantities  of  tiles  into  England, 
Ireland,  &c.)  may  by  this  improvement  be  con¬ 
siderably  undersold,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  town  of 
Liverpoole  in  particular,  where  the  earthen¬ 
ware  manufacture  is  more  extensively  carried 
on  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
for  which  reasons  we  hope  and  do  not  doubt  the 
above  persons  will  be  indulged  in  their  request 
for  a  patent,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  that 
may  arise  from  the  above  useful  and  advan¬ 
tageous  improvement. 

“Thomas  Shaw. 

“  Samuel  Gilbody.” 


Livei’poole,  August  13th,  1756. 

“  Sir, 

“John  Sadler,  the  bearer,  and  Guy 
Green,  both  of  this  town,  have  invented  a 
method  of  printing  potters’  earthenware  tyles 
for  chimneys  with  surprising  expedition.  We 
have  seen  several  of  their  printed  tyles,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  they  are  superior  to  any  done  by 
the  pencil,  and  that  this  invention  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  kingdom  in  generall,  and  to 
the  town  of  Liverpoole  in  particular. 

“  In  consequence  of  which,  and  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  so  useful  and  ingenious  an 
improvement,  we  desire  the  favour  of  your 
interest  in  procuring  for  them  his  Majesty’s 
letters  patent. 

“  Ellis  Cuncliffe, 

“  Spencer  Steers, 

“  Charles  Goore. 

“  Addressed  to  Charles  Pole,  Esq.,  in  London.” 


In  Ml’.  Mayer’s  magnificent  museum  are 
found,  among  other  invaluable  treasures, 
some  enamels  on  copper  bearing  impres¬ 
sions  from  copper- plates  transferred  to 
them,  and  having  the  name  of  “  tJ.  Sadler, 
Liverp’,  Enaird,'''’  and  other  examples  of 
enamels  and  of  earthenware  with  the  names 
of  Sadler,  Sculp.,  or  of  Green.  Messrs. 
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Sadler  and  Oreen  appear  to  liave_  done  _  a 
very  profitable  and  excellent  business  in 
tbe  printing  on  pottery.  The  process  was 
soon  found  to  be  as  applicable  to  services 
and  other  descriptions  of  goods  as  to  tiles ; 
and  these  two  enterprising  men  produced 
many  fine  examples  of  their  art,  some  of 
which,  bearing  their  names  as  engravers 
or  enamellers,  are  still  in  existence.  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  always  alive  to  everything 
which  could  tend  to  improve  or  render 
more  commercial  the  productions  of  his 
manufactory,  although  at  first  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  this  invention,  as  being, 
in  his  opinion,  an  unsatisfactory  and  un¬ 
profitable  substitute  for  painting,  eventually 
determined  to  adopt  the  new  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  arranged  with  the  inventors 
to  decorate  such  of  his  Queen’s  ware  as  it 
would  be  applicable  to,  by  their  process. 
The  work  was  a  troublesome  one,  and  in 
the  then  state  of  the  roads — for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  before  the  time 
even  of  canals  in  the  district,  much  less  of 
of  railroads — the  communication  between 
Burslem  and  Liverpool  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Wedgwood,  however,  overcame 
it,  and  having  made  the  plain  body  at  his 
works  in  Staffordshire,  packed  it  in  waggons 
and  carts,  and  even  in  the  panniers  of 
pack-horses,  and  sent  it  to  Liverpool,  where 
it  was  printed  by  Sadler  and  Green,  and 
returned  to  him  by  the  same  kind  of  con¬ 
veyance. 

The  works  of  Sadler  and  Green  were  in 
Harrington  Street,  at  the  back  of  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  here  they  not  only  car¬ 
ried  on  their  engraving  and  transfer-print¬ 
ing  for  other  potters,  but  made  their  own 
wares,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business. 

It  was  here  that  they  printed  ware  for 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  Of  this  connection  of 
Wedgwood  vdth  the  Liverpool  Works,  Mr. 
Mayer  thus  writes  : — 

“  About  this  time  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
making  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art 
of  pottery;  and  four  years  after  Messrs. 
Sadler  and  Green’s  invention  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world,  Wedgwood  brought 
out  his  celebrated  Queen’s  ware.  Dr. 
Gagerly  seizing  upon  the  new  style  of  or¬ 
namentation  invented  in  Liverpool,  he  im¬ 
mediately  made  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors  for  decorating  his  hitherto 
cream-coloured  Queen’s  ware  by  theii-  pro¬ 
cess  ;  and  accordingly  I  find  him  making 
the  plain  body  at  Burslem,  and  sending  it 
in  that  state  to  Liverpool  by  waggon,  where 
it  was  printed,  and  again  retuimed  to  him 
by  the  same  conveyance,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  orders  that  must  go  by  sea,  fit  for 
the  market.  This  he  continued  to  do  until 
near  the  time  of  his  death,  when  we  find 
by  invoices  in  my  possession  that  ware  was 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  printed  by  Mr.  Guy 
Green  as  late  as  1794.  A  little  before  this 
time,  his  manufactory  at  Etruria  having 
been  made  complete  in  all  other  branches 
of  the  art,  and  the  manufactui’e  at  Liver¬ 
pool  being  much  decayed,  he  engaged 
many  of  the  hands  formerly  employed 
there :  amongst  the  indentures  is  the  name 
of  John  Pennington,  son  of  James  Penning¬ 
ton,  manufacturer  of  china,  dated  1784,  to 
be  taught  the  art  of  engraving  in  aquatint, 
and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  execute  the 
printing  on  his  own  premises  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
port  to  and  fro. 

“In  proof  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  did  this, 
I  may  quote  a  few  passages  from  letters  to 
his  partner,  Mr.  Bentley,  in  London.  He 
says : — 

“  1776.— We  wrote  to  Mr.  Green  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  letter,  acquainting  that  a  foreign 


gentleman  wanted  a  series  of  ware  printed  with 
different  landskips,  but  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
firm  the  order  without  knowing  how  many 
different  designs  of  landskips  we  could  put 
upon  them. 

“Mr.  Green’s  answer  is ; — 

“  The  patterns  for  landskips^are  for  every  dish 
a  different  landskip  view,  &c. ;  about  30  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  for  table,  soup,  and  desert  plates, 
and  a  great  variety  for  various  purposes  of 
tureens,  sauce,  boats,  &c. 

“  1768. — The  cards  (address)  I  intend  to  have 
engraved  in  Liverpool,  &c. 

“  1769. — One  crate  of  printed  tea-ware. 

“  On  the  other  hand  I  find  letters  from 
Mr.  Green  to  Mr.  Wedgwood : — 

“  1776. — Your  Mr.  Haywood  desires  the  in¬ 
voice  of  a  box  of  pattern  tiles  sent  some  time 
ago.  As  I  did  not  intend  to  make  any  charge 
for  them,  I  have  no  account  of  the  contents. 
The  prices  I  sell  them  for  to  the  shops  are  as 
follows  : — Por  black  printed  the,  5s.  per  dozen  ; 
green  vase  tile,  4s.  ditto  ;  green  ground,  4s.  ditto ; 
half  tiles  for  borders,  2s.  9d.  ditto ;  rose  or 
spotted  tiles,  3s.  6d.  ditto,  &c. 

“  1783. — I  have  put  the  tile  plate  to  be  en¬ 
graved  as  soon  as  I  received  your  order  for 
doing  it ;  but  by  the  neglect  of  the  engraver  it 
is  not  yet  finished,  but  expect  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  to-morrow. 

“  1783. — Our  enamel  kiln  being  down  pre¬ 
vented  us  sending  the  goods  forward  as  usual. 

“  1783. — The  plate  with  cypher  was  done 
here.  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  print  the 
cypher  in  black,  as  I  am  much  afraid  the  brown 
purple  that  the  jjattem  was  done  in  would  not 
stand  an  up  and  down  heat,  as  it  would  change 
in  being  long  in  heating. 

“  1783. — For  printing  a  table  and  tea-service 
of  250  pieces  (D.  G.)  for  David  Garrick, 
£8  6s.  Ud. 

“  1783. — Twenty-five  dozen  half- tiles  printing 
and  coloming,  £1  5s. 

‘  ‘  The  last  invoice  I  find  from  Mr.  Green 
is  dated 

“  1793. — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  out  the 
invoice  you  request  of  goods  forwarded  you, 
April  4,  for  want  of  having  received  your  charge 
of  them  to  me.  Only  directions  for  printing 
these  came  enclosed  in  the  package. 

“  1798. — To  printing  two  fruit  baskets.  Is. 

“  This  last  item,  of  course,  does  not  imply 
that  Mr.  Wedgwood  had  the  chief  of  his 
work  done  here,  but  no  doubt  the  articles 
were  required  to  match  some  service  pre¬ 
viously  sold,  of  which  Mr.  Green  had  pos¬ 
session  of  the  copper  plates.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Mr.  Green  retired  from  business 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  success¬ 
ful  labours.  The  following  memorandum, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mi’.  Sadler  (fr-om 
Mr.  Sadler’s  receipt-book  in  my  possession, 
date  1776),  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  their  business  : — 

“  J.  Sadler  and  G.  Green  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  young  man  about  18  into  partnership 
for  a  third  of  their  concern,  in  the  printing  and 
enamelling  china,  earthenware,  the,  &c.,  busi¬ 
ness,  on  the  following  conditions  : — 1st,  That 
he  advances  his  £200  for  the  third  part  of  the 
engravings  and  other  materials  necessary  for 
the  business  (N.B. — The  engravings  alone  have 
cost  above  £800).  2nd.  That  he  should  give  his 
laboiu-  and  attendance  for  twelve  months  with¬ 
out  any  share  of  the  profits,  in  consideration  of 
being  instructed  completely  in  the  business. 
3rd.  After  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  the 
stock  in  ware  should  be  valued  as  low  as  is 
common  in  such  cases,  and  he  should  imme¬ 
diately  enter  as  a  partner  into  the  profits  of  the 
whole  concern  throughout,  either  paying  the 
value  for  his  third  share  of  such  stock,  or  pay¬ 
ing  interest  for  it  tiU  it  is  cleared  off.  The  value 
of  the  stock  is  imcertain,  being  sometimes  £200 
more  than  other  time ;  but  reckon  it  at  the 
least  may  be  about  £600.  The  sole  reason  of 
taking  a  partner  is,  J.  Sadler  not  choosing  to 
confine  himself  to  business  as  much  as  hereto¬ 
fore.” 


Specimens  of  these  early  printed  goods, 
bearing  Wedgwood’s  mark,  are  rare.  The 
following  curious  teapot,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  S.  0.  Hall,  F.B.A.,  which  is  highly 
characteristic  and  interesting,  will  serve  as 
an  example. 

The  teapot  bears  on  one  side  a  remark¬ 
ably  well  engraved  and  sharply  printed  re¬ 


presentation  of  the  quaint  subject  of  the 
mill  to  grind  old  people  young  again — 
the  kind  of  curious  machine  which  one  re¬ 
collects  in  our  boyish  days  were  taken 
about  from  fair  to  fair  bj^  strolling  mounte¬ 
banks — and  on  the  other  an  oval  border  of 
foliage,  containing  the  ballad  belonging  to 
the  subject,  called  “The  Miller’s  Maid 
grinding  Old  Men  Young  again.”  It  be¬ 
gins — 

“  Come,  old,  decrepid,  lame,  or  blind, 

Into  my  mill  to  take  a  grind.” 

The  teapot,  which  is  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  black  printing,  is  marked  WEDG¬ 
WOOD.  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beard,  of 
Manchester,  is  a  fine  dinner  service  of  the 
printed  “Queen’s  ware,”  and  other  pieces 
of  interest.  In  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  is  an  example  of  this  printing,  the 
design  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  grouji  at 
tea — a  lady  pouring  out  tea  for  a  gentleman, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  the  verse  : — 

“  Kindly  take  this  gift  of  mine. 

The  gift  and  giver  I  hope  is  thine ; 

And  tho’  the  value  is  but  small, 

A  loving  Heart  is  ■worth  it  all.” 

Examples  of  Liverpool  made  pottery  printed 
by  Sadler  and  Green,  are  also  of  uncommon 
occurrence.  In  Mr.  Mayer’s  Museum  the 
best,  and  indeed  only  series  worthy  the 
name  in  existence,  is  to  be  found,  and  to 
these  wares  I  direct  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Of  TILES  printed  by  John  Sadler  and  Guy 
Green,  many  examples  are  in  existence — a 
large  number,  some  bearing  their  names, 
being  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  museum.  Of  these  I 
also  possess  examples,  and  others  again  are 
found  in  other  collections.  They  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  sharpness  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  the  wonderful  clearness  and  beauty  of 
the  transfers  (the  ink  used  being  evidently 
far  superior  to  that  usually  used  at  the 
present  day),  and  excellence  of  the  glazes. 
They  are  printed  either  in  black,  green, 
red,  or  purple,  and  the  devices  are  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  It  is  interesting  to  add, 
that  the  same  copper-2ilates  which  were 
used  for  decorating  these  Delft  ware  tiles 
were  used,  also,  for  ornamenting  mugs, 
jugs,  &c.,  of  the  finer  earthenware,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  my  next 
chapter.  Adam  Sadler  (it  should  be  added) 
died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1788,  aged 
eighty-three,  and  his  son,  John  Sadler,  the 
10th  of  December,  1789,  aged  sixty-nine, 
and  they  were  buried  at  Sefton. 

Another  Deltt  ware  pottery  was  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  Duke  Street,  in  a  small 
street  which,  from  that  establishment,  took 
the  name  which  it  still  retains,  of  “  Pot- 
House  Lane .  ”  These  works  were  conducted 
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by  Mr.  GrEOEGE  Drestk'watek  (who  was 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston), 
brother  to  Mr.  James  Drinkwater,  who,  in 
the  navj',  acquired  considerable  riches  and 
honour,  and  was  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Drink- 
water.  The  works  were  not,  however,  of 
very  long  continuance,  and  except  they 
can  be  authenticated  by  evidence  of  descent, 
&c.,  the  productions  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  potteries  of  the  time. 
In  Mr.  Mayer’s  museum  are  some  authen¬ 
ticated  .specimens  of  Drinkwater’s  make, 
among  which  a  large  plate,  twenty-thi’ee 
inches  in  diameter,  is  the  most  interesting. 

Another  potwork  of  a  similar  kind  was 
established  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Spencee,  at 
the  bottom  of  Eichmond  Eow.  These 
works  were,  however,  carried  on  only  for 
a  few  years,  when  Mr.  Spencer  removed  to 
the  “Moss  Potterjq”  near  Prescott,  where 
ho  continued  to  make  coarse  red  ware  for 
common  use. 

Hamug  now  spoken  of  the  various  manu¬ 
factories  of  Delft  ware  in  Liverpool,  and  of 
the  invention  or  introduction  of  the  Aid 
of  printing  on  earthenware,  I  bring  my 
present  chajiter  to  a  close.  I  shall,  in  my 
next,  resume  the  subject  by  giving  historical 
and  other  notices,  of  Chaflers’s  china,  of  the 
“  Herculaneum  Works,”  and  of  others  in 
the  same  localitj^ ;  and  shall  introduce  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  marks,  &c. ,  used,  and  illus¬ 
trative  views  of  the  place  itself,  and  of  some 
of  the  more  r.otable  of  its  productions. 

The  position  which  Liveiqiool  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  fictile  annals  of  this  country 
had  not  been  asserted  until  my  friend,  Mr. 
Mayer,  read  his  excellent  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  1855  ;  and  I  trust  that  my  present 
l)rief  historj^  will  assist  in  maintaining 
that  position,  and  in  calling  extended  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  Liverpool  pottery 
and  porcelain. 

[To  he  continued.') 


LINE  EJ^GEAVING. 

THE  EAISrXG  OF  LAZAEHS.* 

The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  engraving, 
one  which  may,  undoubtedly,  be  looked  upon  as 
a  national  work,  naturally  compels  us  to  offer 
a  few  words  upon  the  condition  to  which  line 
I  engraving,  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  has 
been  reduced  in  this  country — a  land  that  gave 
birth  to  Strange  and  W.  Sharj),  to  Woollctt 
I  and  Kaimbach,  to  Heath  and  l?ui-nct,  besides 
m.'iny  others  whose  names  arc  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  less  entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Last 
year,  when  adverting  to  the  dcicay  of  line 
(•ngniving  in  France,  and  the  attempts  made  in 
that  country  by  the  government  to  revive  it,  by 
l  ommi.ssions  for  some  large  jdates,  we  made  use 
of  thf:  or.ejision  U)  express  our  sincere  regret — 
and  not  our  own  only,  but  also  the  regret  of 
ever>'  lover  and  admirer  of  true  Art — that  we 
ihoiild  in  Fngl.'ind  be  in  exactly  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  'I'he  Art  is  d3'ing  out  among  us ;  so  far, 

I  that  is,  as  l  oneems  the  production  of  large  and 
imjKirtant  works.  I  nto  the  causes  which  have 
opj  ratesl  to  bring  about  this  result,  there  is  no 
oef-a-sion  again  to  infpiiro;  the  fact  is  too  well 
kno^^-n,  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  our  (iovem- 
ment,  in  its  endeavours  to  encourage  the  Arts, 
I  would,  like  that  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
'  Channel,  give  the  matter  somewhat  of  its  con¬ 
sideration.  Wo  have  no  desire  to  sec  the  (go¬ 
vernment  turn  print-sellers,  but  something 
might  be  done  under  its  authority  to  revive  a 
drooping  cause. 

If  it  be  iirgMl  as  an  excu.sr;  for  the  decadence 
of  a  noble  art  that  we  are  without  men  capable 
of  Hust-aining  it,  we  might  confidently  point  to 
-Mr.  Hoo’s  ‘liaising  of  I>axarus’  to  refute  the 

'  •  The  Kaisi.vo  of  Lazarcs.  Engravcil  Iiy  G.  T. 

!>  =<,,  K.A..  friim  the  f’icture  by  Skrastian  df.i,  Fio.mbo, 
ii  Uie  Notional  Gallery.  I’libliiilied  by  CoLSAOin  &  Co. 


charge ;  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  work  for  such  a  purpose  :  at  any  rate, 
it  will  stand,  like  RaffaeUe’s  painting  of  ‘  The 
Transfiguration,’  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
artist’s  genius,  skill,  and  labour :  it  is  the  en¬ 
graver’s  apotheosis  of  his  art,  in  all  prohahifity 
the  last  great  act  of  his  professional  career,  and 
not  unlikely  the  last  great  print — great  in  sub¬ 
ject  as  well  as  in  execution — which  this  country 
will  be  proud  to  own,  unless  a  revival  should 
take  place.  There  is  certainly  no  picture  in 
England,  and  almost  as  certainly  none  on  the 
Continent,  that  has  called  forth  more  unqualified 
praise  than  Sebastian  del  Piomho’s  ‘  Raising  of 
Lazarus  ;  ’  Raffaelle’s  picture  just  mentioned  is 
the  single  exception.  Its  history  is  interesting, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson, 
in  her  “  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries  of 
Art  in  and  near  London :  “  Michael  Angelo, 

with  characteristic  haughtiness,  disdained  to  enter 
into  any  acknowledged  rivalry  with  Raphael, 
and  put  forward  Sebastian  del  Piombo  as  no 
imworthy  competitor  of  the  great  Roman 
painter.  Raphael  bowed  before  Michael  Angelo, 
but  he  felt  too  strongly  his  superiority  to  Se¬ 
bastian  to  yield  the  pahn  to  him.*  To  deter¬ 
mine  this  point,  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici, 
afterwards  Clement  VII.,  commanded  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus  ’  from  Sebastian, 
and  at  the  same  time  commissioned  Raphael  to 
paint  the  ‘  Transfiguration.’  Both  were  intended 
by  the  Cardinal  as  altar-pieces  for  his  cathedral 
of  Narbonne,  he  having  lately  been  created 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  by  Francis  I.  On  this 
occasion,  Michael  Angelo,  well  aware  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  his  friend  Sebastian,  furnished  him 
with  the  design :  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  drew 
some  of  the  figures  himself  on  the  canvas  ;  f 
but  he  was  so  far  from  doing  this  secretly,  that 
Raphael  heard  of  it,  and  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘  Michael  Angelo  has  graciously  fa¬ 
voured  me,  in  that  he  has  deemed  me  worthy 
to  compete  with  him  and  not  with  Sebastian !  ’ 
The  two  pictures  were  exhibited  together  at 
Rome  in  1520,  the  year  of  Raphael’s  death. 
Cardinal  de  Medici,  unwilling  to  deprive  Rome 
of  both  these  masterpieces,  sent  only  the  ‘  Rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus  ’  to  Narbonne ;  it  remained  there 
tiU  the  beginning  of  the  last  eentury,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
for  £960.  When  the  Orleans  collection  was 
brought  to  England  in  1798,  Mr.  Angerstein 
purchased  this  picture  for  3,500  guineas.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Beckford,  of  FonthiU,  afterwards 
offered  him  £15,000  for  it,  but  Mr.  Angerstein 
insisting  on  guineas,  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off.  Mr.  Angerstein  was  again  offered  £10,000 
for  the  picture  by  the  French  Government,  at 
the  period  when  the  ‘  Transfiguration  ’  was  in 
the  Louvre,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
two  clicfs-de-ceuvre  once  more  into  comparison  ; 
happily  this  offer  was  also  refused.  The  picture 
was  originally  painted  on  panel,  but  was  trans¬ 
ferred  with  great  skill  to  canvas  by  M.  Hacquin. 
The  surface  of  the  picture  had,  however,  been 
in  some  parts  slightly  injured,  and  was  re¬ 
touched  by  West,  who  would  allow  no  common 
restorer  to  meddle  with  it.  I  must  add  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ottley — ‘  the  late  well-known 
Art-critic,  and  Icecpor  of  the  prints  in  the  British 
Museum  ’■ — ‘  Michael  Angelo  painted  as  well  as 
designed  the  figure  of  Lazarus.  Fuseli  and 
Landseer — John  Landseer,’  the  eminent  en¬ 
graver,  father  of  Sir  Edwin  and  Charles 
1  iandscer — agree  with  him  ;  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Waagen  differs  from  them  all  on  this 
point.” 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  of  the 
picture  which,  with  others  that  formed  the 
nucleus  of  our  present  National  Gallery,  Mr. 
Angerstein  bcapicathcd  to  the  country.  And  it 
is  something  to  hold  in  our  possession  the 
second,  at  least,  great  picture  of  the  world.  1 1 


*  He  (lid  not  disdain  to  Icani  from  liim.  Tlie  glowing 
colour,  sometimes  bordering  on  exaggeration,  wliieli  Ra- 
pliael  adopted  in  Rome,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  rivalry  of  .Sebastian  del  I’iombo.  The  most  powerful 
of  Raphael’s  frescoes,  the  ‘  lltdiodorus’  and  the  ‘  Mass  of 
Holsena,’  were  painted  under  this  ijiHiience.  —  Goethe's 
Theory  of  Colours. 

t  .Several  of  the  original  drawings  by  the  hand  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  in  particular,  the  first  sketches  for  the  figure 
of  I.azarus,  were  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence. 


is  something,  moreover,  for  us  to  have  from 
the  hand  of  an  Englishman, — Vendramini,  an 
Italian  engraver  settled  in  London,  executed  a 
fine  print  from  it  about  forty  years  ago, — such  a 
reproduction  as  Mr.  Doo,  after  a  long  period  of 
labour,  has  put  forth.  It  seems  almost  an  age 
since  we  saw  him,  mounted  on  a  lofty  temporary 
scaffolding  in  the  gallery,  carefully  studying 
and  making  drawings  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
details.  To  describe  it  minutely  is  unnecessary, 
because  all  know,  or  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing,  this  grand  composition,  which,  though 
compa.ratively  simple  in  itself,  is  yet  full  of 
material  suggestive  of  abundant  reflection.  It 
appears  as  if  half  the  population  of  Bethany  had 
accompanied  the  Saviour  and  the  two  sisters  of 
Bethany  to  the  grave  of  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  to  witness  the  miraculous  deed  that 
proved  Him  to  be  “  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,”  and  which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own 
uprising  from  the  tomb,  sealed,  though  it  was, 
and  a  watch  set  over  it.  And  yet  amid  the 
multitude  looking  on  there  is  nothing  like  con¬ 
fusion,  or  even  terror:  curiosity  possesses  the 
minds  of  some,  astonishment  takes  hoM  of  others  ; 
but  a  deep  solemnity  is  the  prevailing  feeling  in 
aU,  when,  after  listening  to  the  wonderful  words, 
“  Lazarus,  come  forth !  ”  they  see  the  dead  man 
seated  on  a  stone  of  his  tomb,  endeavouring  to 
divest  himself  of  his  grave  clothes.  It  is  this 
comparative  composure,  noticeable  throughout 
almost  the  entire  assemblage,  this  absence  of 
exaggerated  forms  and  expressions,  that  inclines 
us  to  think  Michael  Angelo  had  but  little  to  do 
with  the  general  design  of  the  work.  The 
flgure  of  Lazarus  is,  in  aU  probability,  his ;  so, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  kneeling  old  man  on  the 
left  of  the  composition,  because,  as  Ottley  re¬ 
marks,  Angelo  “repeated  it  many  years  after 
in  his  ‘Last  Judgment.’”  There  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  works  of  this  great  artist  which 
have  come  down  to  us  leading  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  could  so  have  restrained  his  won¬ 
drous  inventive  faculties,  and  his  proneness  to 
heighten  and  amplify,  even  in  the  representation 
of  a  subject  so  awe-inspiring  as  this. 

“  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go  !”  This  is  the 
key-note  by  which  the  picture  is  to  be  read ;  it 
is  the  idea  of  the  principal  group.  Christ,  with 
one  hand  uplifted,  and  with  the  other  pointing 
to  Lazarus,  has  uttered  the  command ;  and  in 
obedience  to  it,  a  swarthy,  muscular  figure  is 
unbinding  the  cloths  that  enwrap  the  man 
newly  risen  to  life,  a  process  in  which  he  himself 
joins,  his  attitude  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
indicating,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  observes,  “wild 
astonishment,  and  a  sort  of  unconscious  im¬ 
patience  to  release  himself  from  the  ghastly 
incumbrances  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot.” 
At  the  feet  of  Christ  one  of  the  sisters  kneels 
and  pours  forth  her  feelings  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  devotion.  This  figure  must  be  intende<i 
for  Mary.  The  other  sister  stands  behind  in 
the  midst  of  the  lookers-on,  her  face  turned 
away  from  the  immediate  place  of  action,  and 
her  hands  stretched  forward  to  it,  as  if  she 
feared  to  witness  the  result  of  Christ’s  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  him  whom  He  loved,  though  her 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  resurrection-command 
wavered  not  for  an  instant. 

We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Doo  has  lavished 
all  his  skin  upon  the  principal  group,  because 
the  entire  work  throughout  bears  the  strongest 
OAudence  of  the  utmost  care ;  hut,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  figures  of  Christ,  of  Lazarus,  and  of 
Mary,  stand  out  prominently,  not  only  by  their 
position  in  the  picture,  but  by  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  engraAung ;  that  of  Lazarus  is  a 
perfect  study  in  its  truth  and  force  of  line,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  most  refined  “  cross- 
hatching,”  to  give  softness  yet  substance  to 
each  muscular  development.  The  faces  of  all 
the  figures  are  fuR  of  expressive  character, 
delineated  with  the  utmost  finesse.  If  we  have 
one  fault  to  find  in  this  remarkable  engraving, 
it  is  that  the  background — the  buildings,  bridge, 
and  water — are  somewhat  too  obtrusiA’e.  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  them  more  “  kept 
down.”  But  Mr.  Doo  may  rest  assured  that  in 
this  print  he  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be 
regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  own  career, 
and  an  honour-  to  the  Arts  of  his  country. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dr.  Johnson. 


EBENEZEE  ELLIOTT. 


N  1837  I  received  this  letter 
from  Ebenezer  Elliott; — “I 
was  born  at  Hasbro,  in  the 
parish  of  Kimberwortb,  a 
village  about  five  miles  from 
this  place  (Sheffield),  on  the 
17tb  March,  1781 ;  but  my 
birth  was  never  registered 
except  in  a  Bible,  my  father 
being  a  Dissenter  and  tho¬ 
rough  hater  of  the  Church  as 
by  law  established  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  gave  me 
some  further  particulars  of 
liis  life.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  print  them,  although  they  were 
supplied  to  me  as  notes,  out  of  which  I 


i  was  to  write  a  memoir  to  accompany  some 
j  selections  of  his  poems  in  the  Book  of  Gems. 

“  Ebenezer  Elliott — not  ill-treated,  but 
I  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  inability  to  learn  anything 
useful — suffered  to  go  to  school,  or  to  stay 
away,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  employ,  at 
!  his  own  sweet  will,  those  years  which  often 
leave  an  impression  on  the  future  man  that 
lasts  till  the  grave  covers  him— listening  to 
the  plain,  or  coarse,  and  sometimes  brutal, 
but  more  often  instructive  and  pathetic, 
conversation  of  workmen,  or  wandering  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  till  he  was  thirteen 
years  old — is  altogether  the  poet  of  err- 
cumstances.  The  superiority,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  his  elder  brother — though  Ebe¬ 


nezer  never  envied  it — cast  him  into  insig¬ 
nificance  and  comparative  idiocy,  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness 


over  a  nature  dull  and  slow,  but  thought¬ 
ful  and  affectionate.  Sowerby’s  ‘  English 
Botany’  made  him  a  collector  of  plants. 


and  Thomson’s  ‘  Seasons  ’  a  versifier,  in 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  when  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  become  a  man  or  a  malt- 
worm  ;  shortly  afteiwards,  or  about  which 
time,  the  cui'ate  of  Middlesmoor — a  lonely 
i  hamlet  in  Craven — died,  and  left  his  father 
I  a  library  of  many  hundred  valuable  books, 
among  which  were  ‘  Father  Herepin’s 
j  Travels  of  M.  de  la  Salle  in  America,’  the 
:  ‘  Eoyal  Magazine,’  with  coloured  plates 
I  in  natural  histoiy,  Eay’s  ‘  Wisdom  of  God 
,  in  the  Creation,  ’  Derham’s  ‘  Physico- 
j  Theology,’  Hervey’s  ‘  Meditations,’  and 
Barrow’s  ‘  Sermons,’  which  latter  author 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  future 
rhymer,  he  being  then  deeply  shadowed 
over  with  a  rehgion  of  horrors,  and  finding 
relief  in  Barrow’s  reasoniiKj  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  declamation  which  it  was  his  misfortimo 
hourly  to  hear.  To  these  books,  and  to 
the  conversation  and  amateur  preaching  of 
his  father,  an  old  Cameronian  and  born 
rebel,  who  preached  by  the  hour  that  God 
could  not  damn  him,  and  that  hell  was 
hung  round  with  span-long  children — to 
these  circumstances,  and  to  the  pictui’es  of 
Israel  Putnam,  George  Washington,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  &c.,  vuth  which  the  walls  of  the 
parlour  were  covered,  followed  by  the  events 
of  the  French  revolution  aird  awful  reign 
of  terror,  may  be  clearly  traced  the  poet’s 
character,  literary  and  political,  as  it  exists 
at  this  moment.  Blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
hatred  of  wasted  labour,  he  was  never 
known  to  read  a  bad  book  through,  but 
he  has  read  again  and  again,  and  deeply 
studied,  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  mind, 
original  and  translated,  and  the  masterpieces 
only ;  a  circumstance  to  which,  more  than 
to  any  other,  he  attributes  his  success  such 
as  it  is.  He  does  not  now  know,  for  he 
never  could  learn,  grammar,  but  corrects 
errors  in  composition  by  reflection,  and 
often  tells  the  learned  ‘  that  the  mouth  is 
older  than  the  alphabet.’  There  is  not, 
he  says,  a  good  thought  in  his  works  that 
has  not  been  suggested  by  some  object 
actually  before  his  eyes,  or  by  some  real 
occui'rence,  or  by  the  thoughts  of  other 
men ;  but  he  adds,  ‘  I  can  make  other  men’s 
thoughts  breed.’  He  cannot,  he  says,  like 
Byron,  pour  out  thoughts  from  within,  for 
his  mind  is  exterior,  ‘  the  mind  of  his  own 
eyes.’  That  he  is  a  very  ordinary  person 
(who,  by  the  earnest  study  of  the  best 
models,  has  learned  to  write  a  good  style 
in  prose  and  verse)  is  proved  by  phreno¬ 
logy,  his  head  being  shaped  like  a  turnip, 
and  a  boy’s  hat  fitting  it.  ‘  My  genius,’ 
says  he,  ‘  if  I  have  any,  is  a  compound  of 
earnest  perseverance,  restless  observation, 
and  instinctive  or  habitual  hatred  of  oppres¬ 
sion-.’  He  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
coarse  and  careless  writer;  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  He  never  printed  a  careless  line. 

‘  Moore  himself,  with  his  instinct  of  elegant 
versification,  could  not,’  he  says,  ‘improve 
my  roughest  Corn  Law  Ehjunes.’  Of  his 
political  poems,  ‘  They  met  in  Heaven  ’  is 
the  best.  The  ‘  Eecording  Angel,’  written 
on  the  final  departure  of  S^tan  George  from 
the  harem,  is  the  best  lyric.  Of  his  long 
2ioems,  ‘  The  Exile  ’  is  the  most  pathetic. 

‘  Withered  Wild  Flowers  ’is  his  favourite  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  epic  in  three  bocks,  and  the 
idea  of  telling  a  story  in  a  funeral  sermon 
is  new.  But  his  masterpiece,  both  as  a 
poem  and  as  a  character,  is  the  ‘  Village 
Patriarch,’  the  incarnation  of  a  century  of 
changes  and  misrule,  on  which  he  has 
stamped  his  individuality.  The  critics  say 
he  succeeds  best  in  lyric  poetry  ;  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  written  a  national  epic, 
and  if  he  had  time  he  would  yet  make  the 
attempt.  He  thinks  also  there  is  merit  in 
his  di-amatic  sketch  of  ‘  Kehonah,’  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  character  of  Nidarius,  and 
the  di-amatic  introduction  of  the  sui^posed 
executioner  of  King  Charles.” 

The  ancestors  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  were 
‘•canny  Elliotts”  of  the  Border,  whose 
“  derring  deeds  ”  were  warning  proverbs  in 
the  debatable  land  ;  border  thieves  they 
were,  who  “  lived  on  the  cattle  they  stole.” 
His  father,  who,  for  his  eccentricities  and 
ultra  “  religioiis  ”  's'iews,  was  named  “  Devil 
Elliott,”  had  been  api)renticed  to  an  iron¬ 
monger  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  after 
which  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  celebrated 
cannon  foiuidi’y  of  Messrs.  Walker,  at 
Masbrough,  near  Eotherham.  He  soon 
left  that  situation,  and  went  as  a  servant 
to  the  “  New  Eoundry  ”  in  the  same  town  ; 
and  there  the  poet  was  born,  and  baptised 
either  by  his  father  or  by  ‘  ‘  one  Tommy 
Wright,”  a  Bai'iisley  tinker  and  brother 
Berean.  Ebenezer  was  one  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  a 
father  bearing  the  same  baptismal  name. 
His  hrst  book  lessons,  after  those  of  his 
mother,  were  with  an  Unitarian  school¬ 
master  of  the  name  of  Eamsbottom,  of 
whom  he  has  made  grateful  mention  in 
one  of  his  poems.  But  he  had  the  anxiety 
of  a  curious  and  ingenious  child  to  see 
something  of  the  woild  bejmnd  the  foundry 
and  his  teacher’s  garden.  “  My  ninth 
year,”  .says  he,  in  a  letter  I  copy,  “was  an 
era  in  my  life.  My  father  had  cast  a  great 
])an,  weighing  .some  tons,  for  my  tmcle  at 
Thurlstone,  and  1  detennined  to  go  thither 
in  it,  without  acquainting  my  parents  with 
my  intention.  A  truck  with  assistants 
having  been  .sent  for  it,  I  got  into  it,  about 
sunset,  unperceived,  hiding  myself  beneath 
some  hay  wliich  it  contained,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  journey.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  how  mucli  I  was  excited  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  night  and  its  .shooting 
.•'tars,  until  1  arrived  at  Thmlstone  about 
four  in  the  morning.  I  had  not  been  there 
many  days  before  1  wished  myself  at  home 
again,  for  my  heart  was  with  my  mothei’. 
if  I  could  have  found  my  way  back  1 
should  certainly  have  returned,  and  my 
inability  to  do  so  .shows,  I  think,  that  I 
really  must  have  been  a  dull  child.  My 
uncle  sent  me  to  I’enistone  school,*  where 
1  made  some  little  jirogress.  When  I  got 
home  from  school  1  spent  my  evenings  in 
looking  from  the  back  of  my  uncle’s  house 
to  ll.iylantl  Swaine,  for  1  had  discovered 
that  Masbrough  lay  beyond  that  village; 
ami  ever,  when  the  sun  went  down,  I  felt 
as  if  some  gi’eat  wi’ong  had  been  done  me. 
At  length,  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  my 
father  came  for  me  ;  and  so  ended  my  fir.st 
irruption  into  the  great  world.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  man  who  from  his  childhood 
has  ilreamed  of  visiting  foreign  countries, 
and  yet,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  believes  that 
he  shall  see  the  l‘’all.s  ol' Niagara,  has  never 
beiin  twenty  miles  out  of  Ihigland,  and  has 
yet  to  see  for  the  fir.st  time  the  beautiful 
scenmy  of  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land  r  ’’ 

I ’.lit  school  days  with  Elliott,  as  with  his 
nnire  or  less  hopeful  comjianions,  came  to 
an  end  ;  the  iron-casting  shop  aw.aited  him, 
and  from  liis  -lixteenth  to  his  twenty-thinl 
year  he  worked  for  his  father,  “  hard  as 
any  day-labourer,  and  without  wages.” 

According  to  his  own  ac(;ouiit,  ho  had 
been  a  dull  and  idle  boy,  but  poetry,  in¬ 
stead  of  nourishing  his  faults,  stimulated 
him  to  industiu’  a'^  well  as  thought.  T’hus, 
while  his  earlier  days  were  spent  amid  the 


•  Thf  h'  i  =.■  i*  »lill  Jtnn'lintr  bI  Thiirlslonf  in  w  liirli  wan 
■  r.  n  Ilio  ■  fSrlinilril  Mind  mnilir’iiiHtiriun,  Dr. 

...  Icrf-in.  «lio  Icnml  lo  rend  Iiy  fo’Iind  the 
Ulo  on  th*  grBvrjfipne  -  in  the  cliiirclijarii  of  tlie  adja- 
•nt  town  of  I'.'ni«tone. 
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disheartening  influences  of  an  ascetic  home 
and  defective  education,  nature  not  only 
spoke  to  his  senses,  but  worked  within 
him, — 

“  His  books  ti’ere  rivers,  woods,  and  skies. 

The  meadow  and  tlie  moor !  ” 

In  all  his  sentiments  and  sympathies, 
from  first  to  last,  he  was  emphatically  one  j 
of  the  people,  illustrating  his  whole  life  ; 
long,  by  precejit  and  example, 

“  The  nobilit}’  of  labour,  tlie  long  iiedigree  of  toil!  ” 

How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  the  tastes  of 
the  sou  were  influenced  in  any  way  favour¬ 
ably  by  those  of  the  father,  who  was  spoken 
of  under  the  above  ugly  appellation,  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
elder  Elliott  himself  was  a  rhymester.  ‘  ‘  In 
1792,”  .says  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  “  Poets  of 
Yorkshire,”  “ he  published  a  ‘Poetical Para¬ 
phrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,’  agreeable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.” 

Long  afterwards,  Ebenezer,  in  writing  of 
his  father,  says, — “Under  the  room  where 
I  was  born,  in  a  little  parlour,  like  the 
cabin  of  a  ship,  which  was  yearly  painted 
green,  and  blessed  with  a  beautiful  thorough¬ 
fare  of  light — for  there  was  no  window  tax 
in  those  days — mj^  father  used  to  preach. 


every  fourth  Sunday,  to  persons  who  came 
from  distances  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles 
to  hear  his  tremendous  doctrines  of  ultra- 
Calvinism.  On  other  days,  pointing  to  the 
aquatint  pictures  on  the  walls,  he  delighted 
to  declaim  on  the  virtues  of  slandered 
Cromwell  and  of  Washington  the  rebel.” 

It  is  not  material  in  this  brief  notice  of 
the  “  Corn-Law  Ehymer,”  to  trace  him 
fi’om  his  father’s  foundry,  at  Masbrough, 
to  his  own  shop,  as  a  steel-seller,  in  Shef¬ 
field,  nor  to  describe  his  earliest  efforts  in 
verse.  His  poem  of  “Love”  attracted  no 
attention  from  readers  of  any  class  ;  while 
his  “Night” — the  scene  of  which  is  the 
pictiu’esque  spot  identified  with  the  legend 
of  “The  Dragon  of  Wantley” — was  de¬ 
clared  by  one  reviewer  to  be  “  in  the  very 
worst  style  of  ultra- German  bombast  and 
horror  !  ”  But  his  taste  rapidly  improved,  ] 
and  that — strange  as  it  may  appear — under 
the  stimulus  of  the  intensest  Eadical 
j  politics  I  There  was,  in  fact,  a  touch  of 
the  morbid  in  his  temperament — a  dramatic 
taste  for  the  horrible  in  fiction — as  witness 
j  his  own  “  BothweU”— with  a  special  dislike 
J  of  hereditary  pride  or  grandeur.  But 
though  almost  insane  in  his  denunciation 
'  of  the  aristocracy,  and  absolutely  rabid  at 
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times,  both  in  his  conversation  and  his 
writings,  there  was  in  his  heart  an  innate 
love  of  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  in 
nature ;  the  fiercer  passions  evaporated  in 
a  green  lane,  and  wrath  was  effectually 
sulidued  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  the  hill¬ 
side.  His  strongly-marked  countenance 
besiioko  deep  and  stern  thought ;  his  pale 
grey  eyes,  restless  activity  ;  his  every  look 
and  motion  indicated  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
])orament;  his  overhanging  brow  was  stern, 
perhaps  forbidding  ;  but  the  lower  portions 
of  his  face  betokened  mildness  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  his  smile,  when  not  sarcastic, 
was  a  most  sweet  and  redeeming  grace. 


Yes,  on  that  subject  he  was  absolutely 
insane.  The  stern,  bitter,  irrational,  and 
unnatural  hatred,  was  the  staple  of  his 
poetry — the  greater  part  of  it,  that  is  to 
say ;  for  many  of  his  poems  are  as  tender, 
loving,  and  pure,  as  are  those  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  gracious  James  Montgomery. 

I  have  quoted  fom’  lines  from  one  of  his 
poems  :  this  passage  is  from  another  :  he  is 
describing  some  mountain  scenery  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  desolate  sterility ; — 

“  I  tliank  ye,  billows  of  a  ftTanite  sea. 

That  the  brib’d  ploiijih,  defeated,  lialts  below  ; 

And  thanks,  majestic  barrenness,  to  thee 
For  one  (rriin  region,  in  a  land  of  woe. 

Where  tax-sown  wheat  and  paupers  will  not  grow.” 


“  The  ineaiK’st  thing,  earth’s  feeblest  worm. 

He  feared  to  scorn  or  bate  : 
lint  liononring  in  aiieasant’s  font) 

The  efjiial  of  the  great!  ” 

William  Howitt  describes  him  as  “one 
of  the  gontlc.st  and  mo.st  tender-hearted  of 
men ;”  yet  his  mind  seemed  incajtable  of 
reasoning  when  the  higher  orders  of  society 
were  prai.sed ;  he  could  not  tolerate  even 
the  delicate  hint  of  Mr.  Howitt,  that 
“  among  them  were  some  timiablo  men.” 
He  at  once  “  blazed  uji,”  exclaiming  furi¬ 
ously,  “  Amiable  men  I — amiable  robbers, 
thieves,  murderers !  ” 


Comparatively  little  was  known  of  the 
vast  poetical  power  of  Ebenezer  Elliott 
until  IcSIH,  when  an  article  in  the  New 
MontliJif  Maffazlne  (then  under  my  editor- 
.ship),  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
directed  public  attention  to  his  genius. 

It  was  Dr.  Bowring  who  showed  to  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  a  mean-looking  and  badly- 
printed  pamphlet  called  “The  Eanter.” 
Bulwer  was  struck  with  it,  and  sent  to  me 
a  review  of  the  woik  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Poet-Laureate, — directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “mechanic”  as  one  of  the 
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“  uneducated  poets  ”  whom  Southey  had  so 
often  folded  under  his  mngs.  Its  publica¬ 
tion  gave  the  Sheffield  iioet  a  wider  renown 
than  he  had  previously  obtained,  but  it  did 
no  more. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  wrongly  described 
him,  as  others  had  done,  as  “  a  mechanic:” 
he  was  not  aware  that  many  years  pre¬ 
viously  Elliott  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Southey,  who  fully  appreciated  the 
rough  genius  of  the  poet.*  Neither  did  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  know  that  Elliott  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  very  beautiful  poems  in 
certain  periodical  works — “The  Amulet” 
among  others,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  his  compositions,  “  The  Dying 
Boy  to  the  Sloe-blossom,”  appeared  in  1830. 
Afterwards  Elliott  became  a  regular  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  New  Munthly  Magazine,  and  for 
that  work  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  poems. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Searle,  describes  him 
personally  : — “  Instead  of  being  a  true  son 
of  the  forget — broad-set,  strong  and  mas- 
cular  as  a  cy clops — he  was  the  reverse.  In 
stature  he  was  not  more  than  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  of  a  slender  make,  and  a  bilious, 
nervous  temperament;  his  hair  was  quite 
grey,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  of  a  greyish 
blue,  were  surmounted  by  thick  brushy 
brows.  His  forehead  was  not  broad,  but 


rather  narrow;  and  his  head  was  small. 
There  was  great  pugnacity  in  the  mouth, 
especially  when  he  was  excited  ;  but  in  re¬ 
pose,  it  seemed  to  smile,  more  in  conscious¬ 
ness  of  strength,  however,  than  in  sunny 
unconscious  beauty.  His  nostrils  were  full 
of  scorn,  and  his  eyes — which  were  the 
true  indices  of  his  soul — literally  smote  you 
with  fire,  or  beamed  with  kindness  and 
affection,  according  to  the  mood  he  was  in. 
In  earnest  debate,  his  whole  face  was 
lighted  up,  and  became  terrible  and 
tragic.” 

He  describes  himself,  however,  as  five 
feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  slimly  rather 
than  strongly  made ;  eyes  dim  and  pale : 
mostly  kind  in  their  expression,  but  some¬ 
times  wild ;  his  features  harsh,  but  not  un¬ 
pleasing;  “on  the  whole,”  he  says,  “  he 
is  just  the  man  who,  if  unknown,  would 
pass  unnoticed  anywhere.” 

He  is  thus  graphically  sketched  by  Sou¬ 
they: — “It  was  a  remarkable  face,  with 
pale  grey  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  meaning, 
and  well  suited  to  a  frankness  of  manner 
and  an  apparent  simplicity  of  character 
such  as  is  rarely  found  in  middle  age,  and 
more  especially  rare  in  persons  engaged  in 
what  may  be  called  the  warfare  of  the 
world.” 


THE  BUKIAL-PLACE  OF  EBENSZER  ELLIOTT. 


The  one  great  blemish  of  Elliott’s  poetry, 
in  the  estimation  of  general  readers,  is  the 
frequent  introduction  of  that  subject  which, 
with  him,  was  more  than  a  sentiment— an 
absorbing  and  over-mastering  passion — the 
direct  theme  of  some  of  his  most  spirited 
lyrics,  the  topic  of  his  common  conversa¬ 
tion,  no  less  than  the  spell  of  his  genius, 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  he  adopted  the 
significant  appellation  of  the  “  Corn- Law 
Rhymer.”  This  subject,  it  need  scarcely 
be  added,  while  it  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  popularity  with  one  party  of  political  j 
economists,  including  all  the  working  men 


*  Southey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  laughs  over  the  idea  of 
.Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  thus  recommending  to  his  notice  an  un¬ 
educated  poet  whom  he  had  long  known  and  respected, 
and  with  whom  he  had  frequently  coiTesponded.  Elliott 
indeed,  said  of  Southey,  “that  it  was  Southey  who  tauo-ht 
him  the  art  of  poetry.”  They  had  corresponded  so  far 
hack  ^  1811.  In  1819  Southey  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  Elliott’s  poem  “  Night,”  “  which  contains  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  power  ,  but  with  defects  no  less  strikino-  in  plan 
and  execution.”  Southey,  writing  in  1833,  says;— “I 
mean  (in  tlie  Qitarterlj/)  to  read  the  (lorn-Law  Ehjnner  a 
lecture,  not  without  some  hope  (though  faint)  that,  as  I 
hette'r Poetry,  I  may  teach  him  something 

1  This  mistake  was  common,  and  did  the  poet  no  harm. 
That  he  knew  how  to  use  a  hammer  was  true  enough ;  but 
Ins  townspeople  were  not  a  little  amused  to  be  told  in  print 
that  the  house  of  the  “Corn-Law  Rlijuner”  was  “sur¬ 
rounded  by  iron  palisades  which  had  been  forged  on  the 
anvil  by  his  own  brawny  arm  !  ” 


of  his  day,  was,  at  the  same  time,  still 
more  powerful  in  exciting  the  dislike  of 
other  classes  of  the  community,  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  those  connected  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest.  This  position  of  personal 
as  well  as  poetical  hostility  towards  a  large, 
wealthy,  influential,  and  respectable  section 
of  his  countrymen,  was  rendered  less  en¬ 
viable  by  the  general  bitterness  of  style 
and  harshness  of  epithet  by  which  his 
“rhymes”  were  but  too  commonly  cha¬ 
racterised.  But  “gentle  arguments  are 
not  suited  for  stern  woi'k :  ”  while,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  his 
most  powerful  pieces  without  a  mixture  of 
admiration  for  the  skill  of  the  poet,  and  of 
I'egret  for  the  violence  of  the  partisan,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the 
interest  of  these  compositions  has  passed 
away — by  the  signal  triumphs  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  they  originally  illustrated  and  i 
enforced.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  j 
opinions  entertained  at  this  moment  by  any  j 
person  or  party  in  this  country,  relative  to  I 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  there  can  be  I 
no  doubt  but  that  the  popular  and  energetic 
struggle  which  issued  in  that  event  was 
effectually  aided  by  the  genius  of  Ebenezer  I 
Elliott. 


On  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  Ebenezer  Elliott  was  made  a  victim, 
or  made  himself  a  martyr,  of  the  “bread 
tax,”  otherwise  than  in  his  “  rhymes  :  ”  he 
was,  in  fact,  a  shrewd,  active,  and  success¬ 
ful  man  of  business ;  and  notwithstanding 
he  tells  us,  in  teims  which  formed  so  long 
and  so  loudly  the  burden  of  his  song, 
that 

“  Dear  sugar,  dear  tea,  and  dear  corn. 

Conspired  witli  dear  representation 
To  laugh  worth  and  lionoiir  to  .sccjin. 

And  beggar  tlie  whole  British  nation,” 

he  was  fortunate  enough  to  outmatch 
the  “four  dears,”  as  he  calls  them — to 
give  up  business — to  leave  Sheffield  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  country  retreat,  in  a  good 
house  of  his  own  at  Hargot  Hill,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Barnsley.  But  an  insidious 
complaint  was  slowly,  yet  surely,  stopping 
his  vital  powers.  He  “  deiiarted  this  life  ” 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1849,  and  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  beautiful  little 
village  of  Darfield.*  The  church  may  be 
seen  from  the  house  in  which  he  died. 

It  was  not  by  his  own  desire  he  was  laid 
in  consecrated  ground.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  pointed  out  to  a  friend  a  tree  in 
one  of  the  pleasant  dells  that  environ  black 
and  busy  Sheffield,  and  said,  “  Under  this 
tree  I  mean  to  be  buried ;  I  shall  sleep  well 
enough  here  ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may 
feel  the  daisies  growing  over  my  grave,  and 
hear  the  birds  sing  to  me  in  my  winding 
sheet  i"” 

He  was  dying,  when  his  faculties  were 
suddenly  roused  by  a  robin  singing  in  the 
garden  underneath  his  chamber  window ; 
he  had  strength  enough  to  write  these  lines 
— they  were  his  last : — 

“  Tliy  notes,  sweet  robin,  soft  as  dew. 

Heard  soon  or  late,  are  dear  to  me  ; 

To  music  I  could  bid  adieu. 

But  not  to  thee. 

When  from  my  eyes  this  lifefnll  throng 
Has  pass’d  away,  no  more  to  be. 

Then,  autumn’s  primrose,  robin’s  song, 

Return  to  me.” 

His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Searle: — “He  was  a  far-see¬ 
ing,  much-enduring,  hard-working,  prac¬ 
tical  man ;  he  had  a  stern  love  of  truth, 
and  a  high  and  holy  comprehension  of 
justice  ;  he  appreciated  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor,  and  if  he  exaggerated,  he  thoroughly 
.sympathised  with,  their  wrongs.”  His  life, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  governed  in 
conformity  with  one  of  his  own  lines  : — 

"  So  live  that  thou  may’st  smile  and  no  one  weep  1  ” 

He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good 
member  of  society  ;  ‘  ‘  there  was  not  a  blot 
or  flaw  upon  his  charader ;  ”  he  was 
regular  at  his  business ;  careful  of  all 
home  duties;  a  dutiful  son,  an  attached 
husband,  a  fond,  but  a  considerate,  father,t 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  this,  his  own, 


*  The  village  of  Darfield  is  nearl}'  a  mile  from  its  railway 
station,  on  the  North  Midland  line.  The  church,  equally 
plain  in  its  design  and  architecture,  looks  pretty  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  group  of  fine 
trees  with  which  it  is  flanked.  The  tower  contains  a  peal 
of  very  musical  bells,  the  ringing  of  which  is  duly  appi  e- 
ciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Deane.  The 
grave  of  the  “  Corn-Law  Rhymer”  is  unmarked,  except  by 
a  plain  stone,  nearly  level  with  the  gi-ass.  and  thus  inscribed 
lengthwise: — “Ebenezer  Elliott,  died  December  1,  1849, 
aged  68  j’ears.”  On  the  other  half  of  the  stone,  “  Fanny 
Elliott,  his  wife,  died  December  4,  18.56,  aged  75  years.”  A 
plain  gravestone  adjoining  bears  “  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
John  Watkins,  late  of  London,  Son  of  Francis  and  Chris¬ 
tiana  Watkins,  of  Whitby,  and  Son-in-law  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  who  died  Sept.  22,  1850,  aged  40  years.”  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  tliis  secluded  chm-chyard  there  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  obelisk,  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on 
the  pedestal,  was  “  Erected  to  commemorate  the  Sundhill 
(Colliery)  Explosion  of  Feb.  9,  1852,  in  which  192  men  and 
bo3’S  lost  their  lives,  of  whose  bodies  146  are  buried  near 
this  place.” 

t  He  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters:  the  j’ounger  <f 
them  maiTied  John  Watkins,  who  published  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  volume  comprising  “  The  Life,  Poetiy,  and  Letters  of 
Elliott.”  Two  of  his  sons  became  clergymen  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  ;  two  conducted  for  a  time  the  old  business 
at  .Sheffield  ;  these  and  the  others  are  mostly  “  well-to-do” 
in  the  world. 
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testimony  to  his  faith,  “having  studied 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 

I  am  a  Chiistian  from  conviction.”  It  wiU 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  person  which  is  merely  an- 
nomiced  in  tenns  similar  to  those  just 
quoted  would  find  its  practical  expression  j 
in  confonnity  -unth  the  creed  of  any  sect  or  i 
section  of  the  Christian  Chm’ch.  The  truth  i 
is,  the  best  friends  or  worst  enemies  of  the  j 
poet  were  never  able  to  reckon  among  his 
ostensible  viidues  or  prejudices  a  regular  I 
Sunday  attendance  at  any  place  of  public  | 
worship,  nor  even  to  report  him  as  a  casual  j 
hearer  of  his  ovm  exemplary  “ranter”  ] 
preacher,  -ndth  his  favourite  text —  j 

*■  Woe  be  unto  yon,  Scribes  aiui  Plmrisees  !  i 

Will  I  eat  the  willows’  aiiJ  the  oiiihaiis’  bread,  ' 

And  make  long  iirayers  to  hide  your  villainies !  ” 

The  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
opinions  of  the  poet  are  fully  and  fairly 
presented  in  his  two  principal  works,  “  The 
Village  Patriarch”  and  “The  Eanter :  ” 
the  former,  a  witness  and  victim  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  culminating  “monopoly;” 
the  latter  an  out-door  “preacher  of  the 
Itlundered  poor.”  VTiatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  special  and  direct  sentiments  and 
design  of  these  compositions,  they  both  | 
contain  incidental  descrij^tions  of  local  1 
scenery  which  may  be  said  to  be  unsur-  ' 
passed  in  tmth  and  beauty  of  expres-  i 
sion.  ! 

Though  fellow-townsmen,  there  was  little  j 
or  no  personal  intercourse  between  James  , 
Montgomery  and  Ebenezer  Elliott.  It  ' 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  two  ; 
persons  more  dissimilar  ;  the  one  soft  and 
jdiable  as  virgin  wax ;  the  other  hard  and 
unbending  as  a  sheet  of  cast-iron.  The 
one  ever  laden  with  milk  and  honey  for  his 
kind ;  the  other  fierce  as  a  fierce  north¬ 
wester,  that  spares  none — raging  sometimes 
with  indiscriminate  wrath. 

'i'ct  tlius  writes  Montgomery  of  his  I 
“brother:” — “I  am  willing  to  hazard  my 
cntical  credit  by  avowing  my  persuasion, 
that  in  originality,  power,  and  even  beauty 
— wlien  ho  cho.se  to  be  beautiful — he  might 
have  measured  heads  beside  Byron  in 
tremendous  energy — (,'rabbe  in  graphic  de¬ 
scription — and  Coleridge  in  etfusions  of  I 
domestic  tenderness ;  while  in  intense  i 
symjiathy  with  the  poor,  in  whatever  ho  i 
deemed  their  wrongs  or  their  sufferings,  he 
excelled  them  all,  and  perhaps  everybody 
else  among  his  contemjioraries  in  prose  or 
verse.” 

H  e  was  in  a  transcendental  sense  “  tlic 
poet  of  the  poor:”  lie  ''the  lines  are  those 
of  Walter  Savage  Eandor) : — 

“  t)n*  rirli 

To  jfivf*  lumber  tlaily  lu'ca‘l.” 

According  to  tbe  te.stiinony  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  Elliott’s  attempts  at  oratory 
weif;  failures;  and  that  almost  e(|ually, 
whether  he  read  his  comjiosition  in  the 
fonn  of  a  lecture,  or  spoke  vimt-roa'.  lie 
was  not  simplj'  impassioned;  but  on  the 
platform,  at  least,  often  violent  to  a  degriu; 
which  j)revente<l  him  alike  from  ordering 
his  thoughts,  or  choosing  Ids  words  with 
effect.  Sr-ntentious,  rugged,  sarcastic,  and 
loud,  his  hearers  witc  more  entertained 
with  hi.s  excitement,  than  either  instnicted 
by  his  statements,  or  convinced  by  Ids 
rea.soidng.  In  a  word,  his  oral  declama¬ 
tions  generallj’  lacked  tliat  charm  of  orderly 
urrang*'ment  and  those  well-tumsl,  not  to 
say  exquisite,  graces  of  styles,  which  so 
largely  characteri.se  his  ])oetical  es.says, 
even  when  wilfully  da.shed  and  marred  by 
vile  epithets,  or  coar.se  personalities.  In 
his  privatf!  conversation,  when  crossed  and 
excited  }»y  opjiosition,  these  faults  would 
sometimes  break  out;  otherwise  ho  w’as 
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mild  and  amiable,  always  frank  and  un¬ 
selfish  :  admitting  his  own  faults  or  those 
of  his  partisans  as  freely  as  those  of  his 
opponents. 

I  print  the  following  as  one  of  the  few  of 
his  characteristic  letters  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preserve  ; — 

SiiEFi'iELD,  Qth  December,  1836. 

r  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you,  a  fa¬ 
vour  which,  on  my  knees,  I  implore  you  to 
grant.  If  you  do  not  grant  it,  you  will  miss  an 
opportunity  of  honoiu-ing  the  New  Monthly,  by 
taking  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  that  ever  agitated  the  public 

mind.  My  request  is,  that  you  will  publish  in 
your  forthcoming  number  the  enclosed  article, 
written  and  extracted  by  a  friend  of  the  author 
from  the  proof-sheets  of  his  unpublished  book, 
entitled  “  Agricultural  Distress,  its  Causes  and 
Remedy,”  dedicated  to  the  laboiuing  people  of 
England,  and  published  by  Effingham  Wilson, 
London.  The  author  is  William  Ibbotson,  of 
Sheffield,’*  Merchant,  Farmer,  and  Methodist — 
one  of  a  sect  which,  he  says,  numbers  or  power¬ 
fully  influences  four  millions  of  human  beings 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  seldom  that  men  of 
business  like  “  the  Manchester  manufacturer” 
can  be  induced  to  write  hooks  on  any  subject. 
When  they  do  so,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
encouraged,  because  their  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  almost  always  enable  them  to  write  well. 
Mr.  Ibbotson  has  demonstrated  by  facts  that 
the  corn  laws  are  the  cause  of  agricxdtural  dis¬ 
tress,  and  that  free  trade  would  raise  rents,  and 
permanently  keep  up  agricultural  prices,  and 
that  nothing  else  can  do  so.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  article  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number, 
to  give  the  well-timed  hook  a  shove,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  discouraging  of  an  author  from  whom 
great  things  may  be  expected.  You  will  soon 
perceive  that  Mr.  Ibbotson  is  not  used  to  com¬ 
position  ;  but  his  book,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  over  published  on  the  subject, 
although  the  view  he  takes  of  it  is  opposed  to 

mine.  I  shall  be  in  most  painful  suspense  until 
you  inform  me  that  you  will  publish  the  article, 
or  write  one  from  the  documents  enclosed. 
Unless  yoxi  are  false  to  yourself,  and  deficient 
for  once  in  good  strategy,  you  cannot,  as  a 
friend  of  the  agricultural  interest,  refuse  the 
favour  I  request. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Euenezer  Elliott. 

John  Holland,  the  friend  of  James  Mont- 
I  goinery,  who  knew  Elliott  intimately, 

I  writes,  “than  whom  a  truer  poet  did  not 
1  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  sunshine  among 
the  masses  of  fermenting  intellect  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  jieriod ;  but  a  tone  of  political 
bitterness,  in  the  occasional  use  of  the 
coarsest  terms  of  party  vituperation,  too 
often  tended  to  mar  the  beauty  of  com¬ 
positions  otherwise  rarely  surpassed  for 
I  their  ti'uth,  for  their  power,  or  their  ten- 
I  derness,  by  the  strains  of  his  most  richly- 
I  gifted  contemporaries.” 

Ilis  corn -law  rhymes  are  irow  probably 
forgotten,  but  they  did  much  of  the  work 
which  the  reformers  of  183()-;5d  achieved; 
they  jn-epared  the  grorrnd  for  the  harvest ; 
nay,  they  did  more,  they  iihmted  the  seed. 
The.sc  poems  wer  e,  indeed,  what  the  tnrm- 
])cts  were  by  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

Although  it  was  my  lot  to  differ  from 
him  rrpon  nearly  every  subject  on  which 
wo  corresponded  or  convcrsi’d,  1  honour 
the  name  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  as  that  of  an 
canrest  and  honest  man,  and  I  have  greeted 
with  fervid  homage  the  statue  of  the  poet 
;  they  have  erected  to  Iris  memory — on  the 
I  site  of  the  old  coi’ii -market — in  the  town 
I  of  Shoflield. 


»  Mr.  Ibbdtflon,  “  tlie  fliirtcpn-chiltled  patriot”  h,s  Elliott 
otKc  callod  liim  at  a  public  meclinf!.  was  an  active  poli¬ 
tician.  and  a  worthy  man.  lie  was  a  firm  tind  zealous 
friend  of  the  late  .lames  Silk  Hiickinftliam.  whose  return  to 
I’ailiament,  as  one  of  the  first  repre.sentatives  of  the 
bornujrh  of  Sheffield,  after  the  passing  of  the  Jteform  Bill 
in  isa2,  was  largely  due  to  the  pi'rsonal  energy'  and  popular 
influence  of  the  worthy  merchant. 
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This — the  latest,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable,  of  our  social  boons — continues  to 
make  some,  if  not  rapid,  progress  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  scheme  has  been  tried, 
and  is  found  to  answer  admirably.  It  is 
now  no  vague  experiment,  the  success  of 
which  is  doubtful,  as  one  that  might  advan¬ 
tage  a  few,  but  could  not  benefit  many. 
On  that  head  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at 
these  fountains  (now  numbering  about  140) 
300,000  persons  drink  daily.  To  those  whom 

“  Pleasure,  ease,  and  affluence  surround,” 

a  cup  of  pure  water  may  seem  a  poor 
luxury ;  but  to  the  thirsty  wayfarer,  the 
artisan,  and  the  hard-handed  labourer, 
homeward-bound  at  the  close  of  a  day’s 
tod, — nay,  to  the  poor  needle-woman  and 
the  milliner’s  apprentice — to  the  workers  of 
both  sexes — the  enjoyment  thus  derived  is 
inconceivable  to  those  whom  costlier  re¬ 
freshment  awaits  at  home.  We  have  all 
read  touching  statements  of  the  agonies  of 
thirst  to  which  travellers  in  the  desert  have 
been  subjected.  Until  very  lately,  wan¬ 
derers  in  the  peopled  solitude  of  a  great 
city  found  it  as  hard  to  satisfy  the  most 
natm’al  and  the  least  resistible  of  all  appe¬ 
tites.  With  “  water,  water  everj'^where,” 
there  was,  literally,  “not  a  drop  to  drink.” 
The  thirsty  skrank  from  the  scent  and  colour' 
of  the  Thames ;  here  and  there  a  pump  fur¬ 
nished  a  supply,  but  its  source  was  usually 
at  the  side  of  a  graveyard — such  as  the 
graveyard  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
notorious — resting  on  s’ui’e  authorities — that 
the  water  thence  derived  was  perilous  to 
health.*  Indeed  no  relief  was  ever  at 
hand,  except  what  was  supplied  at  the 
public-house,  where  poison,  worse  than 
even  poisoned  water,  was  furnished — the 
gratification  of  a  moment  thus  diminishing 
household  comforts.  The  public-house  was 
always  an  excuse — often  a  necessity — when 
the  tired  workman  trudged  homeward ;  it 
was  difficult  to  blame  and  hardly  possible 
to  condemn  him.  Temperance  advocates 
had  no  reply  to  the  simple  question,  “MTien 
I  am  thirsty,  where  can  I  get  a  drink?” 
The  answer  is  now  easy ;  at  all  events,  there 
are  fountains  in  one  hundred  and  forty 
localities  where  thirst  may  be  quenched, 
and  we  need  not  draw  on  fancy  to  describe 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  300,000 
drinkers  who  now  pass  by  the  gin  and 
porter  palace  and  take  to  their  families  the 
part  of  their  wages  that  used  to  be  spent, 
— often  necessarily — on  their  way  home. 

Well  may  we  repeat  the  words  that  one 
wayfarer  was  heard  to  utter — ‘  ‘  God  bless 
the  man  who  put  up  this  fountain!  ”  Nay, 
surely  we  can  sympathise  with  the  dog  who 
drinks  and  wags  his  tail  in  gratitude,  and 
with  the  cattle  who,  jaded  through  dusty 
streets,  find,  here  and  there,  “tanks”  for 
their  relief.! 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  value  of 
the  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the  humbler 
portion  of  the  public.  It  refreshes  the 
toil-worn  wayfarer,  it  abstracts  largelj' 
from  customers  at  public-houses,  it  brings 
to  continual  thought  the  sympathy  of  the 
rich  for  the  poor,  acting  as  a  perpetual  re¬ 
minder  of  that  sentence — the  most  powerful 


*  Ur.  Letheby,  tliti  medical  officer  of  health  for  London, 
has  stated  that  of  the  thirty-six  immps  which  were  formerly 
in  the  city,  scarcely  one  supplied  a  water  suitable  for 
drinking. 

t  To  erect  “  troughs  ”  for  cattle  will  he  costly.  It  costs  very 
little,  however,  to  place  pans  underneath  fountains  at  which 
dogs  may  drink  :  we  trust  no  fountain  will  be  erected  wiih- 
out  according  this  boon  to  ihe  often  dear  friend  as  well  as 
companion  of  humanity.  To  say  nothing  of  comfort  be- 
stow'ed,  the  surest  protection  against  hj’drophobia  is  thus 
obtained. 
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for  good  to  bo  found  in  our  language— 
“  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Something  we  may  say,  too,  of  the 
“  decorative  ”  character  thus  given  to  many 
of  the  streets  and  roads  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  fountains — with  exceptions  certainly — 
are  agreeable  and  graceful  objects,  jdeasant 
to  the  eye  of  her  or  him  who  hears  the  water 
trickling  into  the  cup  and  anticipates  a 
luxury — enjoyed  freely.  It  is  to  an  “  Asso¬ 
ciation”  we  owe  this  boon  of  immense  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  3’et  their  operations  date  no  farther 
back  than  the  year  18o9,  when  Mr.  Samuel 
Gurnej'  (honomed  be  the  name;  it  has 
received  homage  during  three  generations 
of  public  benefactors)  conceived  a  project, 
that  was  at  first  considered  visionarj^  but 
which  is  now  shown  to  be  practical  and  of 
incalculable  value.  Mr.  Giumey  has  been 
aided  by  other  philanthi'opists,  and  the 
latest  report  of  the  societyrecords,  as  we  have 
stated,  that  there  are  140  fountains  erected 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  of  which 
300,000  persons  drink  dailj" ;  that  in  nianj^ 
of  the  provincial  cities  and  towns  similar 
boons  have  been  conferred  on  the  peo]de, 
and  that  the  movement  is  gradually  but 
surelj^  making  such  way  as  to  induce  belief 
that,  ere  long,  in  no  part  of  England  will  a 
thirsty  workman  or  workwoman  bo  vuth- 
out  the  knowledge  where,  on  the  homeward 
waj’ — or  close  to  the  home — thirst  maj"  be 
quenched  healthfully  and  without  cost. 

The  “Association  ”  appeals  to  the  public, 
rich  and  poor,  for  power  to  extend  their 
ramifications.  There  are  j^et  two  hundred 
districts  in  London  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  alone,  where  fountains  are  required 
— eagerlj'-  and  hopefullj^  asked  for — but 
where  public-houses  have  still  their  tri¬ 
umphs  over  natural  wants,  and  where  the 
poor  are  compelled  to  do  without  water, 
or,  at  best,  with  an  insufBcient  supplj^ ;  for 
the  tax  is  heavy,  and  cannot  often  be  paid 
at  all.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Association  are  conclusive  on  that  head. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some  of  the 
water  companies  have  met  the  evil,  and  are 
acting  with  the  Association.  We  have  daily 
experience  that  mercy  is  twice  blessed,  “  it 
blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes.” 
“  The  Grand  Junction  and  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies  ”  grant  a 
free  supply  to  all  the  fountains  on  their 
mains,  and  the  Chelsea  Water  Company 
supply  water  at  a  much  reduced  rate.”  The 
New  Elver  Company  make  no  charge,  ‘  ‘  j^ro- 
vided  a  tap  is  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  a 
continual  flow  ”  (a  matter,  however,  veiy 
difficult  to  accomplish),  and  its  directors 
are  liberal  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  Let  these  companies  be  “had 
in  remembrance.” 

We  suggest  that  MEiiouiAL  EoTJ]s-TAiisrs 
might  be  more  desirable  monuments  to  de¬ 
parted  friends  than  memorial  windows,  now 
so  frequently  introduced  into  churches. 
They  would  be  far  more  effective  in  calling 
to  memory  persons  passed  from  earth,  who 
would  thus  be  the  means,  after  “death,” 
of  continuing  a  labour  of  love  to  mankind. 

Surelj'-  the  appeal  of  the  Association  for 
help  to  sustain  them  in  their  generous  and 
merciful  labours  will  not  be  made  in  vain  ! 
There  are  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands, 
who  if  they  give  the  subject  thought  will 
give  it  aid.  There  is  no  charity  of  London 
so  true  a  charity,  no  charity  so  luise ;  none 
that  can  so  happily  bring  into  continual 
intercoiu’se  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  so 
little  cost,  the  one  contracting  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  a  debt,  daily,  to  the  other,  record¬ 
ing  it  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  : — 

“  God  bless  the  man  ■who  put  up  this  fountain !” 


OLD  AND  NEW  LONDON. 

Allans,  Messieurs  Ics  Artistes,  tenez  ros 
rrai/ons.  London  is  now  rapidlj'  lo.sing  all 
its  old  features.  U}^!!  the  pen  and  pencil 
must  we  soon  depend  for  all  knowledge  of 
what  the  ancient  city  looked  like ;  it  will 
be  impossible  to  I’ealise  the  past  b}"  a  ramble 
down  an  old  street  which,  by  its  lonelj'  in¬ 
significance,  niaj"  have  been  sjiared  from 
change.  Town  land  is  thrice  Auluable,  and 
trade  is  exigeant.  The  quietest  lanes  are 
invaded,  and  where  lonely  old  houses  had 
slept  in  the  sunsliinc  for  centimes,  vast 
and  busj^  offices  and  warehouses  rear  their 
giant  heads.  The  transformation  of  Pans 
in  a  few  3'eai’s  is  complete  ;  all  its  historic 
sites,  with  verj"  few  exceptions,  are  gone, 
and  its  interest  to  all  but  the  flaneur  in  gone 
with  them ;  London  has  lately  imitated  its 
Gallic  sister,  and  at  fabulous  cost,  has  de- 
stroj'ed  old  buildings  and  created  new,  with 
a  ra2iidity  that  has  outstrip^ied  the  record 
of  either  jien  or  jiencil,  and  man^r  curious 
topographical  featui'cs  are  gone  for  ever. 
The  few  that  do  remain  should  be  portrajud 
at  once  :  not  by  jihotography,  which  bears 
in  itself  the  elements  of  decajq  but  bj' 
honest,  faithful  drawing,  such  as  gives 
value  to  the  works  of  that  most  industrious 
antiquary  and  admirable  etcher,  John 
Thomas  Smith,  whose  labours  will  increase 
in  value  as  time  adds  j’ears  to  their  age ;  or 
to  those  of  still  more  minute  truthfulness, 
which  came  from  the  atelier  of  the  elder 
Cooke,  and  with  which  no  jdiotograjih  can 
compare  for  clearness  and  beauty. 

Washington  Irving  once  rambled  about 
Eastcheaji  as  he  did  at  Stratford-uiion- 
Avou,  “chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fancies,”  but  juoducing  reminiscences 
that  gave  vitality  to  all  he  touched  iqion. 
It  would  be  difficult  now  to  conjure  uji  aiy 
jiicture  of  the  past  in  an^^  historic  locality 
of  London  ;  all  speaks  of  busj'  to-day,  or 
busier  to-morrow  ;  in  the  fever-haste  to  get 
rich  none  spare  a  thought  for  the  jiast,  few 
reverence  what  it  has  confided  to  our  care. 
Historic  associations  meet  with  little  sj’m- 
pathy.  When  the  great  conqueror  of  an¬ 
tiquity  destroj'ed  cities  recklessly,  he  s^mred 
the  humble  house  of  Pindar  in  the  midst  of 
the  Thebes  he  had  so  cruelly  doomed ;  for 
even  the  stern  heart  of  Alexander  felt  the 
influence  of  gazing  on  the  home  of  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  mind. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  such  a  relic  would  be 
spared  in  the  English  or  Erench  metropolis 
bj^  any  merchant-prince  or  railway  con¬ 
tractor. 

Leigh  Hunt  rambled  through  ‘  ‘  the  Town  ” 
of  his  bojEood,  and  has  made  himself  our 
com^^anion,  as  he  will  be  the  still  more 
valued  companion  of  our  latest  jiosteritj^ ; 
bj'  the  charming  information  he  imparts  so 
jileasantly  on  the  histoiy  of  the  old  streets 
and  their  former  inhabitants.  No  writer  on 
London  as  it  was  is  so  agreeable  to  read ;  we 
listen  to  his  words  as  to  those  of  an  unjire- 
tentious  but  well-informed  old  friend,  and 
as  we  pass  over  the  pages  of  his  book,  almost 
feel  that  we  are  walking  the  ancient  high- 
waj^s  in  his  companjr.  Walter  Thornburj’, 
the  most  recent  of  our  topograjihic  guides, 
has  happily  termed  our  Metro^iolis  ‘  ‘  haunted 
London ;  ”  it  is  indeed  haunted  by  the 
memories  of  the  great,  or  the  remarkable ; 
so  that  every  street  and  every  old  house 
becomes  an  illustrated  chajrter  of  liistorj"  ; 
what  that  history  is  maj^  be  best  traced  in 
the  voluminous  jiages  of  that  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  original  compilation — Cunning¬ 
ham’s  “  Handbook  of  London  ;  ”  here,  in¬ 
deed,  we  may  revel  in  the  rich  literary 
anecdote  which  makes  sacred  manj^  a  street 


or  house  in  the  mind’s  ejQ  of  the  student, 
who,  book  in  hand,  may  re-create  the  jiast 
glories  of  various  now  dingy  localities  once 
festive  with  wit  and  hilaiity.  Let  the 
plodding  worshijii^er  of  Mammon  think 
how  small  a  shai'o  of  attention  ho  or  his 
brother  millionaires  will  ever  attain  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  in  intellect.  A. 
man  of  cnoimous  wealth  died  lateljq  but 
what  interest  can  he  naise  in  com^iarison 
with  the  poor  boj'-iioet  Chatterton  ? 

Take,  then,  some  good  writer  on  London, 
study  him  well,  and  go  over  the  locaEty  he 
S2')eaks  of  while  that  locality  remains.  It  is 
an  intellectual  jdeasure  we  may  not  long 
jiossess.  Everywhere,  “  improvements,” 
real  or  fancied — “necessarj"  changes”  some¬ 
times  equally  visionary — are  clearing  awaj^ 
all  the  historic  landmarks  left  to  us.  It  is 
but  two  juars  ago,  since  the  writer  of  these 
lines  contributed  to  Chambei’s’s  “Book  of 
Daj's”  an  essaj^  on  such  localities  as  time 
has  spared  us  of  London  before  the  great 
fire  ;  and  in  that  iiajjer  quoted  Winchester 
Street,  Moorfields,  as  a  fair,  and  almost 
unique  example  of  an  old  street.  Now  it 
is  nearly  all  gone,  to  be  rejilaced  by 
modern  warehouses  of  gigantic  jiroportion. 
Twenty  juars  ago,  many  similar  streets  re¬ 
mained  ;  now  we  have  not  one. 

Occasionalty  the  dee^r  digging,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  modem  works,  laj's  bare  ancient 
foundations  of  much  interest.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  great  railway  works 
crossing  Thames  Street  to  Cannon  Street. 
Here,  the  workmen  came  across  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  of  Eoman  buildings  of  vast  size 
and  strength.  As  if  to  juit  to  shame  our 
modern  bricklajdng,  the  Eoman  brick  or 
stone  could  not  be  dissevered  from  its  mortar, 
and  resisted  disseverance  even  bj"  the  jiick- 
axe ;  gunjiowder  vras  ultimatety  used  to 
split  to  jiieces  what  it  became  necessary  to 
remove.  These  foundations  were  laid  bare 
soon  after  the  terrible  fire  in  IGGG,  and  were 
seen  and  described  by  the  great  architect 
Wi'en ;  jiortions  were  again  laid  bare  about 
twenty  j’ears  ago,  w'hen  large  business 
jiremises  were  being  erected  on  the  spot ; 
it  will  be  long  ere  thej^  are  again  seen, 
as  they  are  now  beneath  the  foundations 
of  the  railwaj"  woiks.  This  short  jiortion  of 
line  between  the  Thames  and  Cannon  Street 
has  displaced  many  interesting  features  of 
old  London  life :  the  Steetyard,  a  ware¬ 
house  for  the  use  of  the  merchantmen  of 
the  Low  Countries,  its  gatebeing  surmounted 
with  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  quaintlj^ 
carved ;  and  manj^  good  old  houses  of  the 
time  of  Charles  ll.  and  William  III.,  with 
warehouses  attached,  telling  of  daj's  when 
citizens,  however  rich,  resided  at  their 
2)laces  of  business.  In  Mark  Lane  there 
still  remains  one  such  old  mansion,  with 
an  entrance  hall  of  panelled  oak,  staii’case 
thickly  balustraded  with  twisted  columns, 
and  a  passage  to  the  garden,  where  a  leaden 
cupid  still  spouts  water  as  a  fountain  amid 
old  fig-trees. 

Opposite  Mark  Lane,  on  the  other  side  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  stands  the  chiuch  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  celebrated  among  city 
churches  for  containing  the  monument  of 
the  great  antiquaiy,  John  Stow.  Opiiosite 
the  church  was  a  range  of  old  houses,  quite 
Elizabethan  in  character,  which  were  onlj" 
removed  at  the  close  of  last  j^ear.  St.  Marj'- 
Axe  and  the  neighbouring  St.  Helen’s, 
recently  abounded  with  fine  s^iecimens  of 
residences,  such  as  may  never  again  be 
erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  Citj’".  It 
is  now  a  vast  warehouse,  or  mart ;  3'et 
peojile  living  remember  when  Devonshire 
Square,  Bishopsgate,  was  chiefly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  merchants  who  dwelt  near  to  their 
places  of  business,  as  did  the  elder  branches 
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of  the  Eothschild  family  to  the  tminviting 
Judeiigasse,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Viitil  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  after 
passing  Iloundsditch,  “fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new”  awaited  at  no  great  distance 
such  as  were  tired  of  being  “in  populous  city 
pent.”  kloorfields,  literally,  was  a  place  of 
fields,  with  shady  walks  under  trees,  and 
all  beyond  the  Aitilleiy  Grotmd  and  Bun- 
hill  Fields  was  pretty  open  country,  across 
which  paths  led  to  pleasant  villages,  where 
“  cakes  and  ale”  awaited  Loudon  A’isitors. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  breathe — in 
imagination  —  tlie  “fresh  air”  of  the 
northern  side  of  London,  forget  for  the 
present  the  dense  mass  of  streets  and 
houses  that  crowd  OA'er  and  far  beyond 
Islington,  and  remember  only  that  fifteen 
years  ago  the  “archers’  marks”  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fields  between  the  City  Eoad, 
the  canal,  and  Islington ;  marks  which, 
put  up  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  succeeded  such  as  had  been  there 
from  the  old  time  when  the  practice  of 
archery  was  enforced  by  law,  and  con¬ 
sidered  most  proper  and  wholesome  for 
city  apprentices  ;  being  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  what  the  A'olunteer 
movement  is  to  our  own. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  so  few 
years  ago  Canonbury  Tower  should  haA'e 
faced  the  open  countiy ;  yet  peojfie  ascended 
its  “proud  eminence”  only  thirty  years 
since,  to  mark  how  the  fields  between  it 
and  Lomlou  were  succumbing  to  ‘  ‘  the 
march  of  bricks  and  mortar.”  Then,  a 
large  j>ond  was  in  front  of  its  princiiial 
entrance  :  and  it  was  a  country  walk  beside 
tlie  New  Eiver  to  the  old  Sluice-House; 
and  consid.-r(;d  ejuite  an  expedition  to  get 
as  far  as  Hornsey  Wood,  where  an  old- 
fa -hion-^-d  countiy  inn  received  A'isitors  ex- 
liausted  by  the  long  journey  from  tovm. 
Tliey  need  not  have  gone  so  far  for  country 
iniis  and  open  field-walks ;  these  began  at 
^\'hitc  (.'onduit  House,  which  was  celebrated 
for  it-;  tea-garden  and  its  little  white  loaves. 
Jt  was  the  delight  of  the  .small  tradesman 
and  his  wife  to  stroll  thus  far  from  the  busy 
sti’eets  ami  look  towards  the  t'oeknej’'  Alps 
of  High  gate  and  Hamp.stcad ;  far  away 
]»laces,  only  A'isited  by  such  jiersons  “now 
andj  then,”  by  means  of  a  lumbering 
.‘-•f.age  coach,  built  in  humble  imitation  of 
the  “  long  stagers”  and  “mails.”  Eeaders 
of  “  I’ickwick”  Avill  remember  old  Weller's 
contemiitnous  allusion  to  a  brother  of  the 
whij)  who  was  “only  a  (aind)erwell  man.” 
To  .all  ihe.-e  .-uburban  places  such  A'chiclcs 
Avent,  twiee  dail}',  constspiently  pcojilo  did 
not  traA'el  much ;  to  get  out  of  .sight  of  8t. 
Haul’s  w.as  no  easj'  matter,  and  avo  may 
iinder-taiid  the  bewildcnnent  fd'  the  City 
l/ely,  de‘>crib‘,(l  by  'I’om  Hood,  Avho  once 
ic.-t  sight  of  licit  familiar  load-star. 

11. lek I e  y-c:i  Triages  craAA’led  about  the 
streets  ti;en  as  lugubriously  and  about  as 
r|Mick!y  as  liearsos.  'J'hey  aa’Cto  dear  in 
th'ir  ehaiee-  only  ])atronise(l  by  the 
‘•Avell-t'>-df,,'’or  tho.se  nccrTs.sitatcd  specially 
to  u  e  them.  Shoreditch,  consfifjui'ntly, 
knew  nothinc'’  of  Hall-Mall;  society  aaais 
di-tim  f  !,!rd  iliAnlcd  :  the  cast  and  the  we.st 
of  Homhiii  h.id  inhabitants  Avho  looked  on 
each  other  as  diil'Ti-nt  trihc's.  Tlie  authoj- 
veil  rcmendiers  in  his  boyhood  jiti  old 
liadesTTian  in  'rottenh.-im  t 'ourl  Eoa<l,  who 
d.od  at  the  lijie  age  of  ~,2,  and  had  never 
s<  ‘11  the  ^^onu^^ent. 

The  Tiorthern  side  of  the  metropolis  was 
1h  •  latest  to  change;  m.any  comjiaT'atiA'ely 
young  per-ons  c.an  rememher  Ehodes's  daiiy 
ami  extensive  pa.sture  for  coavs  where  now 
the  Lu.s*on  Station  sfiinds  amid  a  labyriTith 
of  -treefs.  Fifty  years  ago  and  there  Avere 
fields  where  Toixington  and  fiordon  Squares 


are  now  erected.  It  had  little  altered  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  all  market 
garden  or  pasture  land.  Those  who  haA'e 
a  curiosity  to  know  how  profoundly  rural 
this  part  of  Middlesex  was,  should  look  at 
Ben  Jonson’s  play,  A  Tale  of  a  Tab,  com- 
jiosed  in  1633.  The  scene  is  laid  between 
Pancras,  Tottenham,  and  Mary-lo-bone ;  as 
far  as  any  notion  of  the  near  proximity  of 
London  may  be  formed  from  the  characters 
and  action  of  the  drama,  it  might  be  laid 
in  Sussex.  The  great  people  of  the  play 
are  Squire  and  Lady  Tub,  of  Totten  Court; 
Justice  Biamble,  of  Maribone ;  and  Canon 
Hugh,  the  Vicar  of  Pancras.  We  haA’e 
also  ‘  ‘  the  High  Constable  of  Kentish  Town” 
to  carry  out  these  great  people’s  behests  ; 
their  inferiors  are  as  cloAvmish  and  ignorant 
as  if  they  lived  in  some  outlandish  locality. 
They  talk  a  broad  country  dialect,  and  use 
the  2  for  s,  as  the  Somersetshire  folk  do 
now ;  thus  one  of  them  on  being  asked  if 
he  is  “close  enough”  to  keep  a  secret, 
answers  “  Ich’am  no  zh’e  ”  (I  am  no  sicA’e). 
Indeed,  it  is  all  this  clownishness  and 
simple  ignorance  that  make  the  humour 
of  the  comedy.  There  is  a  sense  of  fresh 
air  in  the  long  field- walks  these  people  are 
sujAposed  to  take  to  Flampstead ;  and  of 
danger  in  the  robberies  at  St.  John’s  Wood 
“  bj^  a  sort  of  country  fellows.”  Indeed, 
this  district  continued  unsafe  until  a  com- 
parath’ely  recent  period  ;  and  to  walk  after 
dark  between  St.  Pancras  Church  and 
Gray’s-Inn  w’as  to  run  the  chance  of  high¬ 
way  robbery. 

What,  then,  is  there  to  regret  in  the  loss 
of  all  this  rude  life  ?  Nothing  but  the 
green  fields  and  picturesque  character  of 
the  past.  That  we  may  surely  regret,  the 
latter  more  in  city  than  in  suburban  life. 
It  is  mucli  to  be  ingi'ctted  that  as  trade  has 
enriched  us,  it  has  not  gNen  us  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful — that  we  have,  in  fact, 
deteriorated  in  public  taste.  Take  any  old 
street  in  any  old  town,  Shrewsbury,  Chester, 
or  Tewkesbury,  as  an  example.  Obseive 
tlie  A’aricty  of  form,  the  pictui’esque  dispo¬ 
sition,  the  beauty  of  carved  detail  in  some 
of  these  old  houses,  and  contrast  it  AV’ith 
our  modern  streets  of  dirty,  monotonous 
brick.  We  haA’e  become  hideous  in  our 
utilitarianism.  Contrast  Ford’s  Hospital 
at  CbA’entry,  enriched  by  the  mo.st  exquisite 
AV’ood  cai’A’ing,  with  a  modern  hospital,  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  attempt  at  aught  beyond  plain 
walls  perforated  by  doors  and  windows. 
The  late  architect,  I’ugin,  once  gaA’e  mortal 
of  fence  to  the  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sioiA  by  publishing  a  pictured  series  of 
architectural  inirallels,  in  which  he  thus 
contrasted  an  old  woilc  with  a  new  one. 
It  exasperated,  Imt  it  helped  to  cure,  a  A’ery 
self-sufficient  Imdy  of  gentlemen.  We 
have  no  longer  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  or 
Wyattville  Gothic,  such  as  disfigures  our 
Tioble.st  royal  house,  Windsor  Castle.  AVhen 
Nash  commenced  “  im])ro\’ements  ”  by  the 
foi-mation  of  Eogejit  hltreot,  that  class  of 
architecture  Avas  sufficiently  debased.  It 
Avas  said  of  the  Eoman  emperor  that  ho 
I'oiind  Eomo  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble; 
so  it  has  been  asked  for  Nash — 

“  And  i«  not  onr  Xiwli,  loo,  a  very  .creat.  maslor? 

AVlio  found  I.ondon  Ijrick,  and  left  it  all  iilaafcr!  ” 

It  'is  this  sham  architecture  Avhich  is  so 
peculiarly  offcjisive  ;  it  has  not  the  honesty, 
iind  coiisofpiontly  it  never  has  the  satis- 
factojy  effect,  of  the  simplest  timber  house 
of  fho'  sixteenth  ccaitury.  I'ortunately  this 
fact  has  obtruded  it.self  so  long  that  at  last 
our  tradesmen  are  ti.sh.'imed  of  it.  Citywa.ro- 
hou.ses  are  now  built  in  Germanised  Gothic, 
a  crf)ss  style  between  a  monastery  and  a 
stondiouscn  Wo  h.'ivo  yet  to  learn  archi¬ 
tectural  fitness,  but  we  must  wait,  bo 


thankful  for  present  progress,  and  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  public 
and  priA’ate  buildings,  buying  that  expe¬ 
rience  which  is  already  cheaply  at  hand  in 
elementary  books,  if  those  who  order  our 
buildings  would  read  them.  We  are  now 
in  danger  of  streets  of  most  heterogeneous 
character,  made  up  of  palatial  offices  and 
warehouses  of  all  designs,  like  the  mixed 
prints  in  a  cheap  portfolio.  A  minister  of 
public  works  prevents  much  of  this  abroad, 
but  the  English  love  of  liberty  allows  of 
any  amount  of  eccentricity  at  home. 

Before  all  is  gone  that  time  has  left  to 
us  of  old  London,  to  be  succeeded  by  some¬ 
thing  so  A’ery  different,  let  us  once  more 
look  upon  the  old  localities,  endeared  to 
the  historic  student  by  so  very  many  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  think  OA’er  the  great  men  of 
the  past  whose  presence  made  these  houses 
famous.  Places  that  we  looked  upon  but 
two  years  since  are  gone  without  the  re¬ 
cord  of  a  sketch.  The  workman’s  pickaxe 
knocks  down  as  rapidly  as  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer,  and  while  we  look  around  us,  that 
which  Avas  “  going” — is  “  gone.” 

F.  W.  Faimiolt. 


THE  YALE  OF  ASHBHENHAM. 

J.  AI.  AV.  Turner,  E.A.,  'Pinxt.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Sculpt. 
This  engraving  is,  like  that  introduced  into 
our  last  number,  from  a  draAving  executed 
by  Turner  in  a  comparatively  early  jieriod 
of  his  lU’actice,  and  forms  one  of  a  series 
sketched  in  the  same  locality.  Ashburn- 
ham,  once  a  town  of  some  importance,  is 
now  only  a  small  village ;  it  stands  about 
five  miles  from  Battle,  and  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  iron-works,  for  the  county 
of  Sussex  abounds  with  ironstone,  and  its 
smelting-works  were  then  the  most  flourish¬ 
ing  in  the  kingdom.  But  as  the  ore  was 
smelted  Avith  charcoal,  the  manufacturers 
could  not  long  sustain  competition  with 
that  in  which  coal  was  employed,  and  in, 
or  about,  1727,  the  last  furnace  in  the 
county  was  blown  out  at  Ashburnham. 
No  one  who  travels  now  through  this 
highly-cultiA’ated  and  thoroughly  rui’al  dis¬ 
trict  would  suppose  that  at  any  time  it  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  some  of  our 
great  manufacturing  localities. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  Avith 
the  neighboui'hood  to  determine  where  the 
artist  stood  to  take  his  sketch,  but  his  eye 
must  have  traA’elled  over  a  magnificent 
range  of  landscape — cornfields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  and  sloping  woods,  and,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  wide  extent  of  flat  doAvas,  flanked 
by  Martello  towers,  beyond  which  is  the 
sea ;  to  the  extreme  right  the  view  is 
bounded  by  a  stretch  of  eleA’ated  ground, 
terminating  towards  the  ocean  in  bold  cliffs. 
As  a  picture,  the  scene  does  not  “  compose” 
Avell ;  the  undulations  of  the  principal  lines 
are  not  graceful,  neither  do  they  come  well 
together ;  but  it  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
foliage,  and  its  very  inelegancies  of  outline 
are  proofs  that  Turner  took  little  or  no 
liberty  witJi  his  subject.  The  foreground, 
which  ho  doubtless  treated  as  he  pleased, 
is  bold  and  striking  :  all  who  know  Sussex 
will  not  bo  surprised  to  see  the  waggon 
drawn  by  oxen,  that  county  being  one  of 
few  which  still  employ  these  animals  in 
agricultui  al  operations ;  and  A’ery  ])ic- 
turesque  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
artist.  The  mansion  in  the  centre  of  the 
compo.sition  is  Ashburnham  I’lace,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
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Ajaccio. — The  monument  raised  in  this  town 
to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his 
family,  of  which  we  made  mention  in  the  ^rt- 
Joiirnal  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  inaugurated 
with  due  ceremony,  by  Prince  Napoleon.  ^  It 
consists  of  an  equestrian  statue,  ten  feet  high, 
of  the  Emperor,  who  is  suiTOunded  by  his  four 
brothers,  whose  statues  are  about  seven  feet  in 
height.  All  the  statues  are  cast  in  bronze  fur¬ 
nished  from  cannon  taken  in  the  late  Italian 
campaigns ;  but  two  winged  figures  of  Victorj^, 
placed  in  the  basement,  are  of  marble.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  more  than  twelve  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  and  the  entire  monument  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  twenty- 
five  in  height.  The  general  arrangements 
were  made  by  M.  Viollct  le  Due,  and  the 
sculptures  are  the  work  respectively  of  M.M. 
Barye,  sen.,  Thomas,  J.  Petit,  llaillet,  and 
Dubray. 

Belgium. — Several  important  commissions  for 
large  pictures  are  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
leading  artists  of  this  country.  M.  de  Keyser, 
President  of  the  Antwci-p  Academy  of  Arts,  is 
engaged  on  a  series  for  the  -cestibule  of  that 
institution ;  Baron  Henry  Leys  is  decorating- 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Antwerp ;  and  M.  Slingeneyer  is  at  work  on  a 
series  for  a  public  edifice  in  Brussels.  A  recent 
^dsit  to  the  studios  of  these  artists  has  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these  great 
paintings,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter. 

Bergen. — The  Norwegian  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  opened  on  the  7th  of  the  present 
month,  in  this  city,  by  Prince  Oscar  in  person. 

Florence. — The  inauguration  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  raised  in  Florence  in  honour  of  Dante, 
the  great  poet  of  Italy,  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  May,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  There  was  a  grand 
procession,  which  occupied  more  than  two  hours 
in  passing.  First  marched  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  Italian  and  foreign ;  next  came 
those  of  the  Italian  drama ;  then  a  long  file  of 
persons  deputed  from  every  province,  town, 
academy,  society,  and  important  institution  in 
the  kingdom.  Seven  hundred  banners  floated 
in  the  air.  The  cortege  was  closed  by  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  national  guard  of  Florence,  in  the 
ranks  of  which  marched  the  Count  Sarego 
Aligheri,  descendant  of  the  poet.  The  king 
was  received  with  immense  acclamations  ;  u]ion 
his  Majesty’s  arrival  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Flo¬ 
rence  pronounced  a  short  address,  after  which 
Padre  Jean  Baptiste  Giulani'  delivered  a  dis- 
coiu’se  on  Dante  and  his  works,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  the  veil  which  until  then  had 
covered  the  monument  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
act  of  national  pride  and  fervour  does  honour 
to  the  capital  of  united  Italy. 

Paris. — The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Plonour 
has  been  bestowed  on  Mdlle.  Eosa  Bonheur  by 
the  Empress  of  the  F rench ;  the  favour  conferred 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  her  Majesty’s  regency. 
There  is  a  stoiy  in  circulation  that  the  Empress 
called  on  the  distinguished  artiste,  and  decorated 
her  -with  her  own  hand. — M.  Yvon,  who  has 
obtained  considerable  reputation  in  his  own 
country  as  a  battle-painter,  is  engaged  to  ex¬ 
ecute,  for  the  municipal  hall  of  the  Hotel  de 
T  illc,  four  largo  pictures  representing  memo¬ 
rable  events  in  the  history  of  Paris.  The  sub¬ 
jects  chosen  are— ‘  The  Entry  of  Clovis  into 
the  City,’  ‘  Philip  Augustus  placing  his  Children 
under  the  Protection  of  the  Municipal  Body  ere 
starting  for  the  Holy  Land,’  ‘  Francis  I.  laying 
the  Foundation-stone  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville^’ 
and  ‘  The  Emperor  Napoleon  signing  the  Decree 
which  annexed  the  ISubui'ban  Communes  to 
Paris.’  —  M.  Benedict  Masson  has  completed 
the  first  portion  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings 
round  the  principal  court  of  the  Invalicles.  The 
subject  of  these  pictures  is  taken  from  the 
early  history  of  France,  and  the  works  now 
finished  embrace  a  period  from  the  time  of 
the  Druids  to  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Normans.  Such  a  series  opens  up  a  great  field 
for  the  genius  of  an  artist. 


We  have  to  record  the  following  sales  by  Messrs. 
Chi’istie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  since  our  last 
report : — 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  collection,  a  portion  of 
which  belonged  to  Sir  W,  Call.  It  included — 
‘  Landscape,  with  a  Cow  and  Sheep,’„T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.E.A.,  £120  (Millar)  ;  ‘  Cottages,’  with 
two  figures  and  a  white  horse  on  a  road,  P. 
Nasmyth,  100  gs.  (Crofts) ;  ‘  Sir  W.  Kaleigh  in 
Diu'ham  House,’  H.  Wallis,  140  gs,  (Bennett) ; 
‘  Interior  of  a  Highland  Cottage,’  J.  Phillip, 
E.A.,  £162  (Bennett) ;  ‘  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,’ 
D.  Maclise,  E.A.,  £241  (Skeat) ;  ‘Bridge  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,’  T. 
Creswick,  K.A.,  £115  (Millar) ;  ‘  The  Princes  in 
the  Tower,’  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  £141  (Bennett)  ; 

‘  The  Conscript’s  Depai-ture,’  F.  Goodall,  E.A., 
120  gs.  (Millar) ;  ‘View  near  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,’  P.  Nasmyth,  £97  (Skeat)  ;  ‘  Landscape,’ 

J.  Linnell,  £99  (Skeat) ;  ‘  A  Warrior’s  Cradle,’ 

D.  Maclise,  K.A.,  200  gs.  (Flatow) ;  ‘  Devon¬ 
shire  Scenery,’  F.  E.  Lee,  E.A.,  £120  (Fitz¬ 
patrick)  ;  ‘  The  Mouth  of  the  Thames,’  an  early 
work  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.A.,  £307  (Col- 
naghi) ;  ‘  The  Noonday  Meal,’  W.  Muller,  £682 
(Holmes) ;  ‘  A  Scene  on  the  French  Coa.st,’  C. 
Stanfield,  E.A.,  £473  (Vokins) ;  ‘A  Lugger  off 
the  French  Coast,’  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  £514 
(Gambai't)  ;  ‘  Good  Evening,’  an  autumnal 
scene,  T.  Creswick,  E.A.,  £357  (Gambart) ; 
‘The  Eugged  Path,’  P.  F.  I’oole,  E.A.,  £15-2 
(King)  ;  ‘  Dutch  Coast  Scene,’  E.  W.  Cooke, 

K. A.,  £294  (Holmes)  ;  ‘  Eoad  Scene,’  P.  Nas¬ 
myth,  £200  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Ee-establishment  of 
Public  Worship  at  Notre  Dame,  Antwerp,’ 
Baron  Lej's,  £183  (Pappelandamer)  ;  ‘The  Cor¬ 
nice  Eoad,’  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  £493  (Vokins). 

On  the  following  day  the  collection  of  water¬ 
colour  drawings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  E. 
Williams,  of  Liverpool,  was  sold.  Among  the 
pictui’cs  were — ‘  Duck  Shooting — Twilight,’  J. 
Linnell,  £50  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Queen  Elizabeth  when 
Princess,’  J.  E.  MiUais,  E.A.,  £35  (Newman) ; 

‘  Apples,  Black  Grapes,  and  Easpberry,’  W. 
Hunt,  £45  (Vokins) :  ‘  Wolf’s  Idope,’  from 

Gug  Manmrimj,  J.  M.  W.  Tinner,  E.A., 
£158  (Gibbs)  ;  ‘  Interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
Bruges,’  L.  Haghe,  £44  (Bullock) ;  ‘  Peach, 
Green  and  Purple  Grapes,’  W.  Hunt,  £75  (Peir- 
main) ;  ‘  Lochmaben  Castle,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 

E. A.,  £68  (Agnew);  ‘Landscape,’  with  cattle, 
J.  B.  Willis,  £43  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Nectarine,  Purple 
and  White  Grajies,’  W.  Hunt,  £79  (Newman) ; 
‘View  on  the  Meuse,’  C.  Stanfield,  K.A.,  £115 
(Agnew)  ;  ‘  Scotch  Cattle,’  a  sketch  in  sepia  by 
Mdlle.  Eosa  Bonheur,  60  gs.  (Agnew) ;  ‘  Au¬ 
tumn  Leaves — Beeches,’  E.  Warren,  £44  (New¬ 
man)  ;  ‘  Christ  Preaching  Humility,’  G.  Catter- 
mole,  £73  (Cox) ;  ‘  A  Woman  seated  in  a  Chair,’ 
W.  Hunt,  £90  (Agnew) ;  ‘  A  Fete  Champetre,’ 

F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  £231  (Agnew);  ‘Collecting- 
Sheep  after  a  Storm,’  F.  Tayler  £157  (Vokins) ; 
‘Milan  Cathedral,’  L.  Haghe,  £136  (Agnew); 

‘  Miss  Flite,’  from  Blcalc  Ilonse,  J.  Gilbert,  £204 
(Agnew) ;  ‘  Interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,’  L. 
Haghe,  £252  (Gambart). 

Messrs.  Christie  &  Co.  sold  on  the  30th  of 
June  and  the  day  following  a  considerable 
number  of  pictm-es  and  drawings  taken  from 
difi'erent  collections.  Among  the  latter  were, 

‘  Troopers  on  the  March,’  F.  Tayler,  £68 
(Vokins);  ‘Hawking  in  the  Olden  Time,’  F. 
Tayler,  £75  (Vokins) ;  ‘  Heidelberg  Castle,’ 

D.  Eoberts,  E.A.,  £82  (Whited ;  ‘  Dover,’  D. 
Cox,  £50  (McLean) ;  ‘  Cows  and  Sheep,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.E.A.,  £68  (Graves)  ;  ‘Fishing-Boats 
returning  to  Port  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,’  E.  W. 
Cooke,  E.A.,  110  gs.  (Wardell)  ;  ‘Eydal  Lake,’ 
J.  B.  Pyno,  £86  (Hartley))  ;  ‘  Canterbury 
Meadows,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.E.A.,  100  gs.  (Lud¬ 
low)  ;  ‘  Days  of  Peace,’  J.  Varley,  £72  (Wright). 

On  the  10th  of  July  Messrs.  Christie  sold  the 
drawings,  sketches,  and  pictures,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Kennedy  at  the 
time  of  his  death  :  among  the  oil  paintings  were 
his  ‘Border  Outlaws,’  ‘The  Bandit  Mother,’ 
and  ‘  Italy,’  &c.  &c.  The  whole  sold  well. 


Cerajiic  Art  has  no  more  curious  hi.story 
than  that  connected  -with  the  -ware  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 
It  is  at  once  most  artistic  and  varied  in  de¬ 
sign,  fine  in  fabric,  and  unique  in  manipu¬ 
lation.  Its  variety  is  excessive,  proving 
that  it  must  al-ways  have  been  poterie  de 
luxe;  the  arms  or  monograms  upon  it  are 
of  royal  or  noble  houses ;  -while,  as  no  t-wo 
pieces  are  alike,  and  all  of  elaborate  design, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  highest  ability 
■was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  ut¬ 
most  research  has  only  succeeded  in  jiroving 
the  existence  of  fifty-two  pieces ;  of  these 
twenty-five  are  in  France,  twenty-six  in 
England,  and  one  in  Eussia. 

The  mystery  that  enveloped  the  history 
of  this  manufactui-e  seemed,  till  lately,  im¬ 
penetrable  ;  nothing  was  known  of  the 
jdace  where,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  it 
-v'as  constructed.  M.  Andre  Potier.  of 
Eouen,  in  1839,  -was  the  finst  to  call  it 
Henri  II.  ware,  from  the  emblems  found 
upon  it,  but  he  considered  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Florentine  artists.  MM.  There 
and  Tainturier  attributed  it  to  Ascanio,  a 
pupil  of  Benvenuto  CeUini ;  another,  be¬ 
cause  a  G  was  found  repeated  on  the  ewer 
belonging  to  Mr.  Magniac,  assigned  to  it  a 
still  more  remote  period — namely,  Girolamo 
Della  Eobbia.  After  many  years  of  re¬ 
search,  French  vn-iters  on  Ceramic  Art  came 
to  the  conclusion  dhat  it  -was  made  in  the 
neighbour-hood  of  Toui-s,  as  the  larger 
number  of  pieces  came  directly  from  this 
tovm.  It  was  also  conjectured  that  the 
pottery  must  have  originated  with  some 
artist  unconnected  with  the  ordinary  trade, 
save  one  probably -who  had  wmrked  in  metal, 
for  its  mode  of  ornamentation  resembled  the 
inlaying  of  goldsmith’s  -work.  As  the  badges 
and  monograms  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 
most  frequently  appeared  upon  it,  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  like  fine  Sevres,  con¬ 
structed  for  royal  use,  a  luxurious  exjieri- 
ment  in  fictile  Art. 

Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  clouds 
■which  hid  this  chapter  of  history  from  our 
view  were  cleared  by  a  provincial  antiquary, 
M.  Benjamin  Fillon,  of  Poictiers,  who  -while 
prosecuting  his  researches  among  ancient 
family  documents,  -was  enabled  to  prove 
from  among  them  the  facts  so  long-  desired. 
This  jiottery  -vms  manufactui’ed  at  Oiron, 
near  Thouars  (Deux  Seiu’es),  the  district 
already  presumed  Aom  other  causes ;  and  it 
was  made  to  please  a  wealthy  lady,  Helene 
de  Hangest-Genlis  (who  died  1537),  "widow 
of  Ai'tus  Gouffier,  and  mother  of  Claude 
Gouflier,  Grand  Ecuyer  de  France,  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  tastes  in  Art.  Their 
secretary  and  librarian  was  Jean  Bernard, 
who  fui'uished  designs  for  ornamental  bind¬ 
ings  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  long- 
before  this  .was  kno-wn,  it  was  stated  that 
metal  stamps  similar  to  those  used  by 
bookbinders  must  have  been  employed  in 
decorating  these  works,  for  the  great  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  coloured  ornamentation  con¬ 
sists  in  its  not  having-  been  painted,  but  in¬ 
laid  -with  coloui’ed  clays,  cut  to  fit  stamped 
spaces  made  in  the  surface  for  its  reception. 
A  potter  named  Francois  Charpentier, 
assisted  in  the  work.  Many  of  the  ciphers, 
therefore,  must  now  connect  themselves 
v-ith  the  family  of  Gouffier,  the  arms  of 
WEliam  Gouffier  being  the  central  orna¬ 
ment  of  a  salver  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum;  and  his  initials  being  placed 
round  the  ewer  in  the  possession  of  H. 
Magniac,  Esq.,  the  finest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  in  existence  of  this  manufactui-e. 

It  will  be  at  once  felt  that  this  curious 
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cliscoveiy  completely  accounts  for  all  the 
peculiarities  of  this  unique  ware,  and  singu¬ 
larly  coiTO borates  the  shrewd  conjectures  of 
the  students  in  ceramic  history. 

It  may  he  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  the  history  of  the  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  this  ware  now  in  England ; 
what  they  have  cost  at  the  various  sales, 
showing  the  increased  prices  they  have 
attained ;  from  whence  obtained,  and  to 
whom  they  belong.  With  the  exception  of 
the  candlestick  recently  piu’chased  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm’s  exquisite  biberon,  all  the  following 
jiieces  were  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1SG2. 

Whence  obtained. 
O.liot  Col.,  1842,  £116. 

( StmwbeiTy  Hill,  1842, 
■(  £20. 

Hvrer  .  Dc  Monville  Sale,  £140. 

Camllestick..  Preaiix  Col..  18.50, £208. 

Ilaiiap .  DellriigeCol.,  1849.£20. 

Tazza .  Prt'aux  Col.,  18.50,  £44. 

y:, _  „  iBoaght  at  Toiirsfor£48, 

Bouauetiere..j  about  20  years  since. 
Cup  cover  ...  Unknown. 

Candlestick-..  (  three  pieces  were 

.  1  bought  in  France  by 

.Sir  A.  Fountaine, 

{  about  120  years  since, 
p Sought  of  jiadame  l)e- 
'  launay,  price  un- 
I  known. 

(.Strawberry  Hill,  1342, 
1  £21. 

(  Prcanx  Col.,  18.50,  £20. 

■)  nattier  Col.,  1850,  £2,80 
Hattier’s  .Sale,1850.  £80. 
F.wer(nofoot)  lielSnigeCol ,  1849,£l6. 

He  ISruge  Col.,  1S40.£20. 

( Bought  as  Palissv  in 
1  18.50,  £10. 

f  Hs|ioiihiit  Sale,  1857, 

(  £110. 

^  Bought  at  Poictiers  for 
.50s. ;  cost  jMuseuiu 

I  £180. 

Purchased  in  l^oi.  £750. 

Tazza  and 

r  '’Soltikolt  .Sale,  1861, 

.  I  £1,50. 

j.SoItikoff  .Sale,  HGl, 

[  £268. 

Eatticr’s  Sale,  15.50. 
Unknown. 
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H.  Magniac,  Esq 
Sir  A.  Eotliscliild  Ewer 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


A.Fountaine,Esq. 

Ditr.) 

Ditto 

Baron  L.  de  Both- ) 

schild . (■ 

Ditto 

Dukeof  Hamilton 
Ditto 

H.  T.  Hope,  Esq. 
Ditto 

M.T.  SmillqEsq. 
.S.'UihKcnsington  1 
Muscuni . J 

Ditto 
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Ewer 

Ewer 
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S,..\dd;.  gton.Esq. 
Field,  E-q.  ... 

J.  Jlalcolm,  E.-o. 


Salt-cellar  .. 
S:ilt.cell:ir  .. 
.Salt-cellar  ... 


CKYSIAL  IkVLACE. 


EXIlIiaTIOX  OF  WATEE-COLOUll  Dlt.lWIXGS. 

\  coi.i.ECTioN  of  valutdde  and  oxtromoly  in- 
torcHting  (l)-awing.s  i.s  now  to  Itc  soon  at  tho 
b'rv.slal  I’.'dacc,  con.si.sting  of  woilc.s  by  deceased 
and  living  aiti.sts,  that  have  been  lent  for  exhi¬ 
bition  ])V  th(t  ditferont  jiroiuietor.s — W.  Lctif, 
Ii.-(|.  ;  ^\^  (tniltfT,  Esq.  ;  E.  J^’nllt r,  Esq.  ;  and 
Jl.  W.  I’liillip.s,  Esq. — and  eont.aining  preeioas 
<  xamitles  of  tlio  Ijost  tini('.s  of  Eoltson,  Ilaviil 
Cox,  Dt.v.int,  I’ront,  (ieorge  ('iittennolc,  J.  I). 
If.irding,  It.  1’.  Jionnington,  W.  Iltint;  timl  of 
tho  •  ..till  witli  ii.s — of  J-'rcdi  rick  U’.iyler,  E.  W. 
f'Kikf,  i;.A.  ;  .1.  I.f  wis,  iStatifield, 

;  E.  W.  'J’opli.-im,  .Jo.srqdi  Nash,  &c.,  ckc. 
If  .Mr.  Watts  e.'in  Hitcaro  ti  snece.ssion  of  sach 
oxhihition.s  at  the  f'rv.sttil  I’alaee,  ho  will  nu;i-it 
the  b*  t  thankf;  of  all  tidniiittrs  of  water¬ 
colour  jiietiires.  d’he  diawings  hy  lioh.son  aic 
‘Ely  fatlndral'  (27),  ‘  Nant  Ejangon  ’  (28), 
and  ‘I)m  h;ini  t 'athe<lral ;  ’  tin  y  t.ikit  n.s  Ittiek 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  stnnigly  exeinjdify 
that  of  which  the  foiimlers  of  the  school  were 
atnhitiotis.  'l  ie  re  is  nitieli  grandeur  in  ‘  Xatit 
Erangon  ;  ’  but  it  is  too  niueh  cut  it]),  liy 
Dewint  are  ‘At  [.ineoln’  (7 1  q  ‘Still  T,if(!’  (7.5), 

‘  I’ridge  with  Ciittle’  (70),  arul  ‘Old  .Mill  fit 
.Anind'd  ’  02) — tho  la‘t  the  most  imiforbant. 
'I’h-  huildings  h(ro  are  relieved  hy  den.se 
foliage,  iiiarvellou.s  for  its  individuidity  aiul 
ronndnt  s,  but  poor  in  colour  from  tho  nias.ses  | 
having  In  en  w.nheil  out  and  l(tft.  ‘  Indiaman 
zVshore'  20',  hy  I’rout,  is  glowing  witli  the 
g  )ld'  n  bill  t  that  fhi..  jiainter  employed  with 
such  effe-t  ;  it  i;.  cf  rtfiinly  much  more  cfircfully 
workisl  out  tlian  hi.-  later  drawing.s  th.at  hceamc 
so  is-rempt'iry  in  manm  r.  Tho.so  admirers  of 


David  Cox  who  may  have  seen  only  the 
sublimity  of  his  latter  summer,  will  he  en¬ 
chanted  with  some  of  the  small  studies  in  this 
collection,  as  ‘Bolton  Abbey — Evening’  (60), 
‘Elayfield’  (.54),  ‘Horse  Fair  at  Birmingham’ 
(57),  ‘Rocks — North  Wales’  (55),  ‘Fort  Rouge, 
Calais  ’  (52) ;  and  let  those  who  insist  that  Cox 
was  nothing  if  not  material,  look  at  ‘  Palace  on 
the  Banlis  of  a  River  ’  (58),  and  say  if  there 
was  ex’^er  anjdhing  sweeter  in  ideal  art.  He 
levied  tho  realities  of  Bettws  more  than  the 
ideal ;  but  this  drawing  testifies  to  the  quality 
of  the  romance  that  was  in  him.  Here  are 
also  some  of  Cattermole’s  most  remarkable 
drawings.  AVho  that  has  seen  them  can  forget 
‘  The  Darnley  Conspirators  ’  (66),  ‘  The  Assassins 
of  Dax'id  Rizzio  ’  (72),  ‘  Trying  the  Sword  ’  (65), 
‘The  Escape’  (70),  ‘  The  Baron’s  Hall’  (71), 
and  ‘  Shakespeare  reciting  his  first  Birthday 
Ode  to  Sir  Thomas  Tmcy’  (92)  ?  Of  this  artist’s 
drawings  there  are  not  fewer  than  fifteen. 
Louis  Haghe  is  represented  hy  ‘  The  Oath  of 
V.argas  ’  (17),  a  large  drawing,  executed  in  1841, 
with  more  power  and  substance,  hut  less  of 
elegant  finish,  than  his  works  of  later  date. 
Toptham’s  principal  dravdng  is  ‘  Goldsmith  when 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  hearing  one  of  his 
own  Ballads  sung,  and  giving  away  his  last 
Farthing’  (93) ;  with  this  fire  two  others.  John 
Gilbert’s  drawings  are  ‘Scene  from  Richard 
the  Third’  (82),  and  ‘The  King’s  Kettledrums 
and  Trumpets  ’  (83) — two  memorable  examples. 
Those  hy^  F.  Tayler  are  ‘  IMoss  Troopers  ’  (88), 
‘  Girl  with  Fowl  ’  (39).  By  J.  F.  Lewis,  ‘  Caged 
Doxies  ’ — a  hiilliant  study  of  a  Harem  Girl. 
A  sm.all  and  simple  study  hy  Bonnington 
is  ‘On  the  French  Coast’  (48);  but  from  one 
draxxing  the  singular  x’ersatility  of  this  artist 
cannot  he  understood.  Of  John  A'arlcy  there 
is  a  memento,  ‘  London  from  Greenwich  ’  (40) ; 
of  J.  D.  Harding  txvo,  ‘  Frascati  ’  (40),  xxith 
another;  and  of  Turner,  one,  ‘  Lcatherhead  ’ 
(87).  Of  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  one,  ‘  Bridge  ox^er 
the  Doveria’  (86).  To  name  a  fexv  more  of  this 
really  valuable  collection,  there  arc — ‘The  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome  ’  (23),  Nevsdon;  ‘  On  theLocky’ 
(29),  T.  M.  Richardson  ;  ‘  Hart  o’  Corrie,  Skye,’ 
Collingx\-ood  Smith;  ‘Hastings’  (59),  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.  ;  ‘  On  the  Welsh  Mountains,’  E. 
Duncan;  ‘  Aldringham  Churchyard’  (84),  W. 
Hunt,  and  by  the  same  a  charming  study  of 
fruit ;  ‘  Tomb  of  Edxvard  the  Blade  Prince  at 
Canterbury’  (103),  hy  Joseph  Nash;  xxith  an 
ample  catalogue  of  others  that  we  cannot  even 
name — hoxv  deserving,  soex'cr,  all  may  ho  of 
high  commendation. 

The  thanks  of  the  pmhlic  are  eminently  due 
to  the  gentlemen  xvho,  on  this  and  former  occa¬ 
sions,  hax'o  so  unselfishly  lent  the  treasures  of 
their  homes  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction 
of  others. 


2\.HT-EXHIEITI0K  at 
TOWEllS. 


ALTOIT 


The  Committee  of  tlic  “  "Wedgxx'ood  IMemorial 
Institute” — tlio  foundation  of  xx-hich  admirahlo 
institution  xvas,  it  xvill  ho  recollected,  laid  hy 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Gkidstono,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 863 — x’cry  xx'iscly  determined  a  fexv 
months  ago  upon  orgtini.sing  an  Art-oxliihition 
for  the  ituritoso  of  aiding  the  funds  for  raising 
the  noble  Imilding  xvhidi  is  being  erected  at 
Burslem,  in  tlio  very  centre  of  tho  I’ottories. 
'Phis  scheme  h;is  been  brought  to  ti  most  .suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  and  the  exhibition  xvas  opened 
xvith  eonsiilerahle  echt  on  the  10th  of  July. 
'Phe  project,  tis  soon  as  broached,  xvas  received 
xvith  fax’our  hy  till  parties,  and  oticTS  of  assist¬ 
ance  hy  xvtty  of  loan  llowed  in  on  till  sidc.s. 
A])])lic!ttioii  was  made  to  tho  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Shr(!xvsl)ury  and  P'iilhot  for  permission 
to  hold  tho  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  his  tine 
nian.sion,  Alton  'J’oxvcrs,  to  xvhich  ho  gave  a 
corditil  assent.  Tho  authorities  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  too,  xx'cro  communicated  xvith,  and  they 
jiromiscd  to  aid  tho  project  hy  tiio  loan  of  a 
liirge  number  of  cxanqdcs  from  the  Mu.scum. 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in 
approving  the  scheme,  cxiircssed  an  opinion  “that 
tliis  exhibition  may  he  made  the  intiuguration 


of  a  series  of  county  exhibitions,  to  take  place 
annually,  at  xxKich  many  valuable  works  of  Art 
may  be  usefully  brought  to  light  for  the  benefit 
of  Art-instruction,”  and  the  Committee  agreed  to 
furnish  a  series  of  examples,  free  of  expense,  to 
the  exhibition.  This  loan  forms  a  conspicuous 
and  highly-interesting  feature  in  the  collection 
brought  together  at  Alton,  xx-here  the  objects 
are  intermixed  xxdth  loans  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Earl  of  Shrexx'shurjq  Lords 
Lyttelton,  Lichfield,  and  Clifden,  tho  Earl  of 
Harrowhy,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Mr.  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr. 
Llewellynn  Jexvitt,  Mrs.  Marsh  Cauldxvell,  Sir 
William  Fitzherbeit ;  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Mr.  Roxx-bottom,  Mr.  Agnew,  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope,  Mr.  Melley,  and  others. 

The  exhibition  xvas  publicly  inaugurated  hy 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granxdlle,  President  of  the 
Council,  and  xvas  a  most  successful  and  brilliant 
aflair.  His  lordship  arrix^ed  at  Alton  Towers 
shortlj^  after  one  o’clock,  accompanied  hy  the 
Earl  of  Shrexvshury  and  Talbot  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages,  and  escorted  hj^  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Staffordshire  A'eomanry  Cavalry. 
'Phe  ceremony  took  place  in  the  drawing-room 
and  drawing-room  gallery,  xt'hich  were  filled 
xvith  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  x'isitors,  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  IMarquis 
of  Waterford,  Viscount  Ingestre,  the  Marquis 
of  Aileshury,  Lord  Lyveden,  Lord  Sherburne, 
the  Eight  Hon.  C.  H.  Adderley,  Mr.  E.  BuUer, 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  Mr.  Grenfell,  Szc.,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  having 
taken  the  chair,  opened  the  proceedings  in  a 
brief  speech,  in  xvhich  ho  bid  the  committee 
and  guests  xvclcome  to  his  mansion,  and  assured 
them  of  the  pleasure  he  had  in  throxving  it  open 
to  so  good  a  cause  as  that  of  doing  honour  to 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Josiah  Wedg- 
xvood.  Earl  Granxdlle  then  delivered  an  ad¬ 
mirable  inangm-al  address,  in  which  he  spolce 
of  the  efi'orts  that  have  of  late  been  made 
to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  Wcdgxx-ood,  of  his 
high  and  noble  character,  and  of  the  benefits 
xvhich  his  abilities,  his  slcill,  and  his  enterpri.se 
had  conferi'ed  on  his  natKe  county,  and  on  the 
kingdom  at  large.  Haxdng  also  spoken  at  length 
on  the  adx^antages  xx'hich  must  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
“Wedgxx^ood  Memorial  Institute”  at  Burslem, 
and  of  the  educational  x-alue  of  such  exhibitions 
as  the  present,  his  lordship  concluded  his  ad¬ 
dress  amid  loud  cheering  from  all  parts  of 
the  room.  A  X'oto  of  thanks  to  Earl  Granxdlle, 
proposed  hx'  Yi.scount  Ingestre,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  xx’as  carried  hy  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  his  lordship  returned  thanks.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  haxdng  x’acated  the  chair,  it 
xxaas  taken  by'  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  H.  Adderley, 
xvhen  Mr  Buller  proposed,  and  Mr.  Grenfell 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  earl  for 
giving  the  executix'e  the  use  of  his  mansion  for 
the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  and  for  haxdng 
presided  on  that  occasion.  Tho  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury'  haxdng  responded,  presented  the  key  of 
the  entrance_door  of  the  exliibition  to  Earl  Gran¬ 
xdlle  ;  and  then-  lordships,  xvith  Mr.  Adderley'  and 
the  guests,  immediately  proceeded  to  open  the 
exhibition,  by  passing  through  the  x’arious  rooms 
and  galleries  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
After  this,  an  elegant  luncheon  was  served,  at 
xx'hich  all  tho  noble  and  distinguished  guests 
were  present. 

Tho  exhibition  itself  is  contained  in  “the 
Armoury,”  “  the  Rictm’o  Gallery,”  “  tho  “  Octa¬ 
gon  Room,”  and  “the  Talbot  Gallery',”  a  con¬ 
tinuous  suite  of  rooms,  extending  about  450  feet 
in  length.  Tho  collection  consists  of  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  xvatcr-colour  draxvings,  armour,  photo- 
grttphs,  examples  of  carxdng,  &c.,  &c.,  as  xvell  as 
;i  fine  collection  of  old  Wedgwood  xvares,  and  a 
choice  assemblage  of  ceramic  productions  of 
different  maker.s,  ages,  and  stydes,  and  a  number 
of  articles  of  rcrfif,  from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope  and  others. 

Tlic  exhibition  is  intended  to  remain  open 
until  Si'ptemhcr,  and  x\'e  .shall  report  fully  upon 
some  of  its  treasures,  xvith  csjiecial  reference  to 
tho.so  hearing  upon  Wodgxvood  and  his  produc¬ 
tions,  in  our  next  number.  Wc  xvish  the  exhi¬ 
bition  tlic  most  entire  success,  and  shall  recur 
to  it  xvith  pleasure. 


AET-EAMBLES  IJf  BELGIUM. 

Chapter  II. 

Antwerp  still  preserves  many  buildings  public 
and  private  that  existed  in  that  stormy  period  of 
the  city’s  history— the  era  of  Spanish  rule  under 
the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva.  Motley,  in  his  remark¬ 
able  history  of  the  “  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repuh- 
lie,”  has  remarked  with  truth,  that  no  “historic 
doubter”  can  possibly  take  his  defence  in  hand, 
though  they  have  done  that  of  a  Robespierre  or 
a  Marat.  “  Human  invention  is  incapable  of 
outstripping  the  truth  upon  this  subject.  His 
own  letters,  and  the  official  records  of  the 
Spanish  court,  are  more  than  enough  to  prove 
himself  and  his  master,  Philip  II.,  monsters  of 
cold-hearted  ferocity.”  This  “  most  Christian  ” 
king,  simply  because  his  Protestant  subjects  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  external  paraphernalia  of  his  faith, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
devoted  a  whole  country  to  torture  and  death. 
His  actions  and  those  of  his  general  “  seem  almost 
like  a  caricature  ;  as  a  creation  of  fiction  they 
would  seem  grotesque yet  they  fill  the  pages 
of  sober  history,  compiled  from  official  docu¬ 
ments  of  icy  coldness.  Indiscriminate  massacre 
or  slow  torture  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Belgic  people.  When  his  Majesty  heard  that 
many  had,  spite  of  aU  torture,  declared  their 
faith  at  the  stake,  and  rejoiced  on  their  road  to 
death,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  gagged, 
and  ultimately  that  they  should  be  secretly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  dungeons  of  their  prisons.  The 
king,  who  was  never  seen  to  smile  or  be  gay, 
e.xcept  for  a  few  days,  after  he  received  the  news 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  provided 
fitting  dimgoons  for  his  fatal  purpose.  Follow 


feet  of  the  unfortunate  '  prisoner.  This  has  a 
window  a  few  inches  wide,  but  many  are  with¬ 
out,  and  in  sufibcating  darkness,  like  the  third, 
which  is  fitted  for  the  worst  purposes,  the  dark 
hole  in  the  floor  opening  down  into  a  pit  beneath 
the  prisons,  whence  the  tortured  bodies  dis¬ 
appeared  for  ever.  The  central  cell  of  our 
triplicate  of  horrors  is  the  cell  of  examination  ; 
the  post  and  chains  to  wliich  the  questioned 
were  affixed,  remain.  The  holes  in  the  arched 


roof  vdll  bo  noticed,  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  tortured  ascended  to  an  upper  chamber, 
where  the  secretary  of  “the  holy  office,”  with 
official  sang  frold,  took  down  what  was  said.  It 
is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  again  reach  the  fresh 
air  of  the  open  street,  after  a  vi.sit  to  such  an 
unwholesome  monument  of  religious  hate  and 
cruelty. 

Externally  this  building  is  not  without  the 
picturesque  character  never  unassociated  with 


DUNGEONS  or  THE  INQUISITION,  ANTWERP. 


mediaeval  architectiu’e.  Numberless  quaint 
houses  and  picturesque  “bits”  reward  the 
pedestrian  in  Antwerp.  “  La  vielle  Boucherie  ” 
is  in  this  category,  its  quaint  character  obtain¬ 
ing  an  additional  charm  from  the  irregulaiity  of 
its  position.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
the  town. 

We  must  turn  from  old  buildings,  however 
fascinating,  and  study  the  works  of  the  artist 
who  has  given  Antwerp  an  immortal  renown, 
and  which  draw  towards  them  the  footsteps  of 
Art-pilgrims  from  all  civilised  countries.  Rubens 
possessed  all  a  Fleming’s  love  for  pageantry, 
and  was  the  proper  artist  for  princes.  The 
wealth  of  colour  and  richness  of 
imagination  exhibited  in  his  alle¬ 
gorical  and  histoiic  designs,  and 
some  few  of  his  religious  pic¬ 
tures, — as  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,’ — evince  a  tendency  to 


gold  plate  and  jewellery,  satin,  brocade,  and 
velvet.  Yet  at  the  proper  time  he  knew  how 
to  be  tender,  even  to  the  tenderness  of  simple 
domesticity;  witness  his  ‘St.  Anne  teaching 
the  Aurgin  to  Read,”  a  picture  remarkable 
for  beauty ;  the  group  of  angels  hovering  above 
them  is  as  bright  and  fresh  as  the  bunch  of 
roses  they  hold  in  their  hands.  This  tender¬ 
ness  is  still  more  visible  in  an  episode  in  that 
noble  picture,  ‘  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,’  the 
first  great  public  wmrk  executed  by  Rubens  after 
his  return  from  Italy.  Here,  amid  the  groups 
of  terrified  and  horror-stricken  women,  stand  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  their  hands  locked  together 
as  if  seeking  comfort  from  mutual  sj^mpathy. 
St.  John  fixes  his  mournful  gaze  on  his  dying 
Lord ;  the  A^irgin  casts  a  side  glance  of  anguish 
in  that  direction — a  look  full  of  woe  and  deso¬ 
lation — as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  take  in  the 
full  sight  of  the  agony  which  that  spectacle 


PRISON  OF  THE  INQUISITIO.N'. 

your  guide  through  the  tortuous  streets  of  old 
Antwerp,  and  the  gloomy  prison  may  yet  be 
seen.  Its  outer  doors  of  solid  oak,  strengthened 
by  iron  plates,  and  secured  by  numerous  bolts, 
lead  to  cells  in  which  imagination  sickens. 
Three  are  here  represented.  The  first,  of  the 
most  usual  order,  is  about  seven  feet  high  and 
six  feet  wide,  and  is  furnished  with  a  post  and 
chains,  with  rings  to  secure  the  neck,  hands,  and 


THE  PRISON  I  OOP. 


presents.  These  two  figures  in  their  sad-coloured 
and  grave  drapery  give  solemn  power,  artistic¬ 
ally,  to  the  whole  group.  In  the  picture  of 
‘  The  Dead  Christ  bewailed  by  the  Virgin  ’ 
there  is  still  greater  passion :  the  head  of  the 
Saidour  is  terribly  faithful  as  a  transcript  of 
death  by  suffering ;  the  A^irgin  averts  her  head 
in  painful  consciousness,  with  the  deep  anguish 
of  a  mother ;  the  Magdalen  weeps  with  clenched 


hands,  but  her  sorrow  is  without  the  maternal 
poignancy.  Such  pictures  may  never  be  painted 
again  :  they  belong  to  a  past  race,  like  the  cathe¬ 
drals  that  enshrine  them,  and  which  we  can  now 
scarcely  imitate.  There  is  a  deep-seated  re¬ 
flective  sorrow  in  the  face  of  the  good  cen¬ 
turion  as  he  gazes  on  his  dying  Saviour  upon 
the  cross :  he  leans  forward  upon  his  horse, 
abstracted  from  all  other  worldly  thought,  with 
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an  attentive  sorrowful  gaze.  The  sorrow  of  the 
Magdalen  is  more  poignant :  her  extended  hands 
stretched  imploringly  towards  the  brutal  soldier 
who  is  piercing  the  Saviour’s  side,  as  if  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  last  outrage,  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  which  go  home  to  the  heart. 

Itubens  is  often,  and  sometimes  justly,  accused 


IX  THE  PKISOX,  ANTWERP. 


of  coarseness  in  his  pictures  of  martjudoms.  In 
the  gallery  at  Brussels  is  a  terrible  example,  in 
which  a  saint’s  tongue  is  torn  from  the  living 
mouth.  That  he  could  feel  more  properly  is 
proved  by  his  treatment  of  the  ‘  Maitjudom  of 
•St.  John,’  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Malines.  We 


ST.  ANNE— RUBENS. 


copy  the  figure  of  the  saint :  the  face  full  of  the 
c.xp'rc.s.sion  of  faith  and  confidence,  looking  up- 
wanl,  and  upward  onlj',  for  he  casts  no  thought 
towards  the  boiling  caldron  in  which  the  execu¬ 
tioners  are  placing  him.  Iircspective  of  its 
touching  “motive,”  there  is  great  grace  in  the 


THE  VIBOIN  AM)  ST.  JOHN— RUBENS. 


j-r.tr  of  thi.s  fitrnro.  In  his  ‘  I’i'ste  d’Alost,’  there 
is  mneh  of  the  same  quiet  grace,  as  may  he 
on  in  the  figure  we  select  therefrom.  The 
fni.stfiil  hojKi  and  resignation  of  this  man  as  he 
irazes  on  the  saint  is  very  fender. 

Ilis  cT' at  pujiil,  Vandyke,  is  second  only  to 


THE  ART-JOUENAL. 


his  master.  In  the  same  cathedral  is  his  version 
of  ‘  The  Crucifixion,’  from  which  we  select  the 
figures  of  the  two  thieves.  They  are  as  power¬ 
fully  contrasted  as  those  painted  by  Rubens  in 
his  more  celebrated  work.  The  one  on  the  right 
of  the  cross,  with  distorted  features  and  dis¬ 
tended  chest,  is  hopelessly  dying  in  sin ;  but 
the  other,  over  whose  cramped  and  tortured 
limbs  the  lassitude  of  approaching  death  seems 
already  creeping  (so  beautifully  betokened  by 


the  drooping  hand  which  hangs  helpless  and 
relaxed  over  the  cross),  bears  an  expression  of 
pleased  resignation  and  humble  hope. 

The  dead  Christ  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
surrounded  by  weeping  angels,  is  copied  from  a 
sketch  by  Vandyke,  formerly  in  the  Van  Schamps 
collection  at  Ghent.  It  is  remarkable  for  ten¬ 
derness,  pathos,  and  grace. 

Malines  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Rubens’  works,  ‘  The  Mira- 


culou..  Draught  of  Fishes.’  -  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  richest,  and  most  brilliant  pictures 
that  perhaps  ever  issued  even  from  his  hand.  It 
is  full  of  life  and  expression,  combined  with 
great  grace.  Witness  the  two  disciples  who  are 
lifting  the  net,  the  younger  beckoning  to  his 
partners  in  the  other  vessel,  and  the  elder  intent 
on  the  haul ;  the  pose  of  both  is  admirably  con¬ 


ceived  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  original  is  wanted 
to  fully  comprehend  its  artistic  power.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  this  noble  picture,  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  various  fish,  the  waves 
with  their  foam  blowing  off  in  the  wind,  the 
sandy  beach  with  its  shells,  and  the  bird  flutter¬ 
ing  over  aU,  are  faithful  to  nature  and  beautiful 
as  examples  of  such  Art-realisations. 


LA  VIELLK  BOUCHERIE.” 


The  rich  store  of  artistic  wealth  in  these 
sacred  edifices  of  Belgium  is  astonishing  to  many 
money-loving  travellers,  for  they  represent 
large  sums,  and  the  fratcmitics  who  own  them 
are  not  always  among  the  richest :  but  they 
have  an  innate  love  of  Art,  and  a  pride  in  the 
possession  of  works  that  can  attract  men  of  all 
countries  and  creeds  toward  them.  J'his  feel¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  fully  understood  in  England,  nor 


the  ju’ide  with  which  a  Belgian  regards  the 
painters  of  his  native  land ;  it  is  as  if  he  shared 
in  the  honours  the  world  has  awarded  them, 
saying,  “I  too  am  a  Belgian,”  as  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  master  of  the  olden  time  exclaimed,  “  I 
too  am  an  artist.”  It  bears  the  nearest  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  zeal  of  the  old  Italians,  who 
honoured  and  loved  artists  more  than  they  did 
wanloi'S,  statesmen,  or  princes. 
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There  is  still  much  in  these  cathedrals  and 
chxirches,  despite  the  fearful  havoc  once  made 
in  them,  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  days 
of  old.  The  Eomish  ritual  prides  itself  on  its 
imchanging  nature ;  in  this  country  all  the 
appointments  of  the  church  conform  to  the 
medimval  standard ;  and  while  the  Italian 
church,  with  its  light  operatic  music,  its  thea¬ 
tric  decoration,  and  its  undignified  costume, 
leaves  very  few  solemn  impressions  on  the 


mind,  the  great  festivals  of  the  Belgian  cathe¬ 
drals  possess  an  innate  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  cannot  fail  to  affect  even  those  who  may 
not  adhere  to  the  faith  that  has  called  them 
into  existence.  There  is  a  regal  dignity  sur¬ 
rounding  these  great  celebrations,  nor  is  there 
anything  trifling  in  the  conduct  of  them.  The 
late  architect  Pugin,  than  whom  no  one  could 
he  more  devoted  to  his  Church,  was  as  honestly 


unsparing  of  his  sarcasms  on  the  weakness  and 
want  of  dignity  visible  in  its  modem  ceremo¬ 
nials  and  costumes  as  he  was  on  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  abortions  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has 
shown,  in  his  admirable  “  Glossary  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Costume,”  how  the  priestly  guise  has 
degenerated  from  the  grandeur  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  Belgium  we  may  still  see  costumes  as 
grand  as  the  priestly  dresses  in  the  pictures  of 
Titian,  or  the  noble  figure  of  Loyola,  now  one 


of  the  greatest  pictorial  treasures  of  Warwick 
Castle. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  early  paint¬ 


ings,  or the  so-called  “illuminated”  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  same  era,  and  which  are  often 
very  valuable  exponents  of  the  manners  and 


customs  of  past  ages  (as  has  been  abundantly 
shown  in  our  pages  by  Messrs.  Wright  and 


Fairholt),  will  at  once  detect  the  unchanged 
character  of  much  they  will  see  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  country.  We  give  a  small  instance  merelj' 


as  a  sample  of  the  whole  ;  it  is  a  funeral  bier, 
covered  with  the  cross-embroidered  pall,  and 
surrounded  by  tall  wax  tapers.  It  is  a  sketch 
of  to-day,  but  in  no  degree  differs  from  one  that 
might  have  been  made  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  so  completely  identical  is  every  feature  of 
the  modern  with  the  ancient  style. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  preserved  this 
rigid  adherence  to  good  old  forms  until  the 
court  of  Rome  became  in  itself  corrupt  and  care¬ 


less.  The  reign  of  the  Borgias  was  as  fatal 
to  manners  as  to  morals.  Even  in  its  most 


solemn,  and,  wo  may  add,  its  most  cruel  cere¬ 
monies,  the  taste  of  the  theatre  predominated 
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over  that  of  the  church.  Witness  the  memento 
of  sanguinary  old  times  preserved  in  the  church 
of  St.  Saveur  at  Bruges.  This  faded  and  time- 


stained  relic  is  the  banner  once  triumphantly 
carried  before  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  figure  of  St.  Dominic  that  once  surmounted 


it  has  decayed  by  age,  and  gives  place  to  the 
crozier,  pastoral-staff,  and  mitre  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop.  The  central  painting  represents  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
by  saints  and  angels ;  it  is  mounted 
on  crimson  satin,  and  edged  with 


we  hope  for  ever,  banished  such  un- 
chri.stian  cruelty  from  any  church 
jiurporting  to  he  founded  on  the 
words  of  Ilirn  who  came  to  save 
rather  than  condemn,  and  who  has  taught  us 
that  “  God  is  love.” 

In  the  holier  thoughts  inspired  by  these  old 


gold  fringe ;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  its 
faded  hues,  with  the  remembrance  of  its  original 
use,  without  a  shudder,  and  a  grateful  feeling 
that  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  laity,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  printing-press,  has, 


buildings,  in  the  purer  feelings 
evinced  in  the  works  of  these  old 
artists,  let  us  walk  through  the 
happy  and  prosperous  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  with  the  calm  placidity  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  Pictures  are  to  our  walls  what  parterres 
are  to  our  flower-gardens.  To  those  who  look 
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not  below  the  surface,  a  (lower  may  ho  a  pretty 
trifle  to  pluek,  to  smell,  or  look  at,  and  cast 
aside  to  die  ;  hut  to  a  properly  constituted  mind, 
like  that  of  our  great  poet  Wordsworth,  “  a 


yellow  primrose”  is  infinitely  more  than  so 
simple  a  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  unrcflective. 
It  was  to  him  “a  thing  of  beauty”  in  its  ex¬ 
quisite  colour  and  form;  a  “joy  for  ever”  to 


his  mind  as  a  proof  of  the  benignity  of  the 
Creator.  With  some  such  feeling  let  us  look 
upon  the  mental  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
Art,  rmohanging  in  a  world  of  change,  or  even 
improving  as  teachers,  as  time  grows  older,  and 
the  greed  of  wealth  covers  us  as  with  a  fog- 
cloud. 

In  one  of  the  Antwerp  churches  is  a  relic  of 


A  FUNEEAL  BIEE. 


the  great  painter  Rubens,  more  “personal”  in 
its  character  than  any  other  the  city  has  to 
show,  if  we  except  the  painting-chair  which  he 
constantly  used  in  his  studio,  now  preserved  in 
the  picture  gallery  of  the  town.  The  church 
of  St.  Jacques  required  for  its  altar  a  new  rail¬ 
ing,  and  the  rich  townsmen  each  gave  some¬ 
thing  towards  a  handsome  one  of  bronze.  The 
contribution  appears  to  have  amounted  to  a 
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balustrade  each ;  that  given  by  Rubens  is  in¬ 
scribed  with  his  name,  and  the  date  of  the  gift ; 
his  coat  of  arms  is  also  placed  in  its  centre, 
which  we  have  engraved  beside  it,  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  opposite  coat  is  that  of  one  of  his 
fellow-contributors,  and  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  “  merchants’  marks  ”  often  seen  in  our 
own  churches  and  on  mediisval  tombs. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OE  AET. 

Never  since  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
has  it  been  om’  pleasing  task  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  so  satisfactory  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  not  only  from  the  success  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  hut  also  from  the  solid  foundation 
on  vhich  the  school  now  rests.  The  annual 
meeting  and  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes 
took  place,  on  the  21th  of  dime,  at  the  Musermi 
of  G-eology,  Jeimjni  Street,  when  we  learned 
from  the  report  read  at  the  meeting  that  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  from  eighty-nine 
last  year  to  one  himdi-ed  and  seventeen  on  the 
hooks  of  this  year.  In  the  month  of  March,  no 
fewer  than  one  himdred  and  fi\’e  drawings  and 
paintings  were  sent  to  South  Kensington  to 
compete  for  local  medals :  of  these  twenty-five 
were  awarded,  and  three  drawings  received 
“  honourable  mention.”  Eleven  of  the  works 
which  gained  medals  were  selected  for  national 
competition,  and  to  those  by  Miss  M.  E.  Julyan, 
Miss  S.  Maegregor,  and  Miss  L.  Dixon,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  awarded  national  medallions.  Later 
in  the  same  month  the  government  inspector 
’cisited  the  school,  when  the  examination  for  the 
second  grade  was  held.  Forty-nine  pupils  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  examination  in  free-hand, 
geometrical,  perspective,  and  model  drawing, 
when  twenty-one  students  obtained  cards  for 
having  passed,  and  sixteen  obtained  juizes  for 
ha^dng  in  addition  the  word  “  excellent”  marked 
on  their  di-awings  by  the  inspector.  One  stu¬ 
dent,  Miss  E.  Wilkinson,  passed  in  all  four 
subjects,  with  the  mark  of  “  excellent  ”  to  each, 
and  Miss  H.  Pjoie  and  Miss  M.  Gardner  respec¬ 
tively  obtained  the  same  mark  to  tlu-ee  of  their 
works.  Fifteen  students  competed  for  the  thud 
grade  examination  held  at  South  Kensington. 

But  while  we  congratidate  IMiss  Gann,  lady- 
superintendent  of  the  school,  on  the  success 
which  has  followed  her  able  instructions  in  the 
class-room,  we  are  still  more  gratified  to  know 
that  her  indefatigable  labours  to  obtain  siiitable 
accommodation  for  her  i^upils  promise  at  length 
to  accomplish  the  object.  For  the  last  four  or 
five  years  Bliss  Gann,  assisted  b)'  the  committee 
of  the  school  and  by  others,  has  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  fund  for  rebuilding  the  house  in 
Queen’s  Square  where  the  pupils  have  long- 
assembled:  it  has  long  been  found  too  small  ami 
altogether  inconvenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
bazaar,  held  in  the  smnmer  of  1864,  at  South 
Kensington,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
and  presided  over  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  produced  a  sum — above 
£2,400 — which  enabled  the  conunittee  of  the 
Female  School  to  commence  the  task  of  recon¬ 
struction.  A  portion  of  the  money  was  set 
apart  to  complete  the  final  purchase  of  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  pajunent  of 
the  builder’s  contract,  the  works  being  now  in 
progTess.  The  committee  has  endeavom-ed,  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  to  jJrovide  for 
the  thorough  and  efficient  working  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
The  principal  class-room  is  to  be  forty-seven 
feet  long  by  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  and  of  a 
corresponding  height.  The  other  apartments 
will  be  such  as  to  afford  accommodation  for  the 
reception  of  two  hundi-ed  students,  with  all  the 
requisite  conveniences  and  appliances  to  render 
the  institution  a  most  efficient  place  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  self-.supporting.  We 
may  add  that  her  Majesty  had  graciou.sly  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  application  which  had  been  made 
in  aid  of  the  school,  and  has  promised  to  contri¬ 
bute  annually  the  sum  of  £10  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  “Queen’s  scholarship.”  The 
committee  very  properly  attributed  the  satis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  institution  to  the 
judicious  superintendence  and  management  of 
Miss  Gann,  and  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by 
her  assistants.  Miss  Wilson,  Bliss  De  la  Belinaye, 
and  Bliss  BI.  A.  Williams. 

BIr.  Bruce,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  presided  at  the  meeting  and  distri¬ 
buted  the  prizes.  BIr.  Westmacott,  E.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Bayley,  Rector  of  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbirry,  addressed  the  students  and  their 
friends,  congratidating  the  former  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  had  made,  and  m-ging  upon  them 
renewed  efforts. 
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MIEOE  TOPICS  OE  THE  MOHTH. 

National  Porthait  Exhibition. — The 
Earl  of  Derby  has  suggested  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
the  expediency  of  holding  an  exhibition  of 
portraits — oil  pictures — similar  to  the  minia¬ 
ture  collection  recently  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  His  lordship  says,  “I  have  long 
thought  that  such  an  exhibition,  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged,  might  not  only  possess 
great  historical  interest  by  bringing  together 
portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  contem¬ 
poraries  of  their  respective  eras,  but  might 
also  serve  to  illustrate  the  process  and  con¬ 
dition,  at  various  periods,  of  British  Art. 
Bly  idea,  therefore,  would  be  to  admit  either 
portraits  of  eminent  men,  though  by  in¬ 
ferior  or  unknown  artists ;  or  portraits  by 
eminent  artists,  though  of  obscure  or 
unknown  individuals.  I  have,  of  course, 
no  means  of  knowing  or  estimating  the 
number  of  such  portraits  which  may  exist 
in  the  country ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that, 
exclusive  of  the  large  collections  in  many 
great  houses,  there  are  very  many  scattered 
about  by  ones,  and  twos,  and  thi’ees  in  pri¬ 
vate  families,  the  owners  of  which,  though 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with 
them,  would  willingly  spare  them  for  a  few 
months  for  a  public  object.”  The  Lords  of 
the  Committee  consider  the  noble  earl’s 
suggestions  very  valuable,  and  will  carry 
into  effect,  next  year,  an  exhibition  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  them  generally.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  constitute^  a  committee  of  advice, 
and  to  invite  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  to  be  members  of  it.  BH. 
S.  Eedgrave  is  to  be  requested  to  under¬ 
take  the  .special  charge  of  carrying  this 
minute  into  effect.  In  dealing  with  Lord 
Derby’s  excellent  proposition,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
two  objects  differing  in  a  great  measure 
from  each  other ;  whether  the  exhibition  is 
to  be  one  of  mere  Ai't-work  only,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  display  of  the  state  of  portrait- 
painting  at  different  epochs ;  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  one  of  eminent  individuals  :  if  the 
former,  portraits  of  anybody,  known  or 
unknown,  will  be  admissible,  so  long  as 
they  are  the  work  of  artists  of  distinction ; 
if  the  latter,  the  exhibition  must  be  limited 
to  portraits  having  historical  interest ;  and 
this,  we  believe,  will  bo  the  better  and  more 
popular  plan. 

The  Nation^al  G.:Allera^. — The  “  Gar- 
vagh”  Eaffaelle,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  purchased  for  the  National  Collection, 
is  now  hung  on  a  screen  in  the  Italian 
room,  between  a  picture  by  Perugino  and 
the  Bladonna  by  his  famous  pupil.  The 
liictui’e  was  known  as  the  “  Alclobrandini  ” 
Eaffaelle,  and  was  brought  to  this  country 
many  years  ago  by  BIr.  Day.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  cost  Lord  Garvagh  obtained 
it,  but  it  is  said  that  the  price  asked  by 
BIr.  Day  w'as  only  seventeen  hundred 
pounds  or  guineas,  between  which  and  the 
nine  thousand  that  have  now  been  paid 
for  it,  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  emperors  and  kings  are  now  the 
competitors  when  the  finest  examples  of 
Art  come  into  the  market.  The  picture  is 
reported  to  have  been  deposited  at  Coutts’s, 
and  the  price  first  asked  was  more  tha,n 
that  for  which  it  was  sold.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  Eaffaelle’ s  small  pictures, 
and  quite  fit  to  hang  side  by  side  of  the 
‘  Bladonna  della  Seggiola  ’  in  the  Pitti,  which 
it  so  far  resembles  that  it  presents  a  group 
of  the  Virgin,  the.  infant  Saviour,  and 
St.  John.  The  background  is  composed  of 
a  pier  and  two  arches,  through  which  are 
seen  landscaxie  and  buildings;  every  por¬ 
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tion  of  these,  together  with  the  figures, 
is  minutely  finished,  constituting  it  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  master’s  easel 
works.  The  other  recent  additions  to  the 
gallery  are  a  landscajie  with  ruins  by  Euys- 
dael,  a  portrait  of  a  lav'yer  by  Moroni, 
a  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  by  Velasquez, 
and  a  study  of  a  dead  warrior  attributed 
to  Velasquez;  tlu-ee  of  these  are  unsur- 
jiassed  in  the  different  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  The  Euysdael  is  a  small 
picture,  containing  as  principal  objects  a 
ruin  and  a  group  of  trees,  beyond  which, 
on  the  left,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  dis¬ 
tance.  The  near  ground,  which  is  most 
beautifully  manipulated,  is  a  piece  of  rough 
bottom  containing  a  pool  of  water.  The 
picture  is  dated  1673,  and  has  been  in¬ 
tended  for  a  speciality.  It  contains  more 
light  and  life  than  the  Oppenheim  picture 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  por¬ 
trait  by  Bloroni  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
finest  head  studies  of  the  Venetian  school. 
That  of  the  “tailor”  by  the  same  painter 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  it :  the 
head  has  been  most  judiciously  lighted 
and  admirablj"  worked  out.  The  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.  by  Velasquez,  simply  a  head 
and  shoulders,  is  a  gem,  and  in  it  we  see 
what  Wilkie  means  when  he  says  that  tho 
principle  of  om’  best  portraitists  and  that  of 
B^elasquez  are  ideidical ;  that  wherever 
Velasquez  is  admired,  English  Art  must  be 
a2qu’eciatcd.  The  mask  of  the  dead  warrior 
attributed  to  Velasquez,  is  so  extremely 
hard  and  ch-y  as  to  look  unfinished.  Some  of 
the  works  of  this  great  ^lainter  would  jier- 
ha^is  have  gained  by  glazing,  but  the  jnu’ity 
and  essential  beauty  of  the  portrait  of 
Philip!  IV.  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
being  richly  glazed.  "Whether  the  dead 
warrior  is  by  Velasquez  or  not,  the  jiicture 
wants  a  glaze. 

The  Dublin  Internatioalal  Exhibi- 
tioa". — The  .  Exhibition  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  comj)leto ;  but  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  report  its  existing  state.  Jurors 
have,  we  understand,  been  selected.  Their 
names,  however,  have  not  been  announced, 
and  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  important  duties  they  will  have  to 
discharge.  Visitors  continue  to  flow  into 
Ireland,  tempited  not  only  by  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  by  tho  fine  weather,  and  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery 
of  that  interesting  country. 

By  Mr.  E.  E.  Church,  the  painter  of 
‘  The  Heart  of  the  Andes,’  there  are  to  be 
seen  at  BIcLean’s  gallery,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  ‘  Cotojiaxi,’  ‘  Chimborazo,’  and  a 
rep)resentation  of  the  Aiu’ora  Boreahs  as  it 
appears  in  the  arctic  regions.  Cotopiaxi, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  South 
American  volcanoes,  rises  amid  the  eastern 
chain  of  the  Andes — the  apex  of  the  cone 
standing  at  an  altitude  of  18,858  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean;  but  the  seeming- 
plateau  from  which  the  cone  rises  is  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  real  height,  there¬ 
fore,  as  presented  fi’om  BIr.  Church’s  point 
of  view,  does  not  apijisar;  still,  although 
seen  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  it  is  of 
great  height.  The  time  is  sunrise,  but  the 
sun  is  obscured  by  the  smoke  that  spireads 
from  the  black  column  shot  forth  from  the 
summit,  even  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  mountain.  Tho  scene  imjiresses 
the  mind  as  one  of  those  rocky  solitudes 
that  have  maintained  their  present  aspect 
since  the  last  disruption  of  tho  surface, 
when  the  world  was  many  thousands  of 
years  younger  than  it  now  is.  The  view  of 
Chimborazo  has  been  taken  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eiver  Guayaquil,  near  the  city  of 
that  name,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mountain  itself,  which  is 
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situated  in  Ecuador,  and  rises  more  tlian 
21,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  conse- 
qiientlj"  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
snov"  line  vhich,  near  the  equator,  marks 
a  height  of  upv'ards  of  lo,000  feet.  Giving 
the  artist  all  credit  for  faithful  transcription, 
the  mountain, — though  here  painted  as  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundi-ed  miles, — seems  to 
hang  in  the  upjjer  aii-  a  vast  mass  separated 
from  the  earth  by  the  dense  mists  that 
settle  beyond  the  Cordilleras,  the  line  of 
vhich  traversing  the  pictxme,  limits  the 
lower  parts  of  the  composition.  This  is  a 
more  cheeiTul  picture  than  that  of  ‘  Coto¬ 
paxi  ’ ;  it  may  be  that  the  painter  has  in¬ 
tended  them  to  contrast.  Thus  we  have  in 
the  nearest  section  a  glimpse  of  the  clear 
and  tranquil  waters  of  the  Guayaquil,  a 
mirror  framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  not  to  be  sui'passed  in  any 
chme,  and  which  is  described  sominuteljGhat 
a  naturalist  could  easily  define  the  botanical 
varieties.  The  ‘  Aiu’ora  Borealis  ’  trans¬ 
ports  us  to  another  region,  the  nearest  land 
to  the  Xorth  Pole  that  has  yet  been  reached 
by  explorers.  Considering  the  perfect  truth 
of  All'.  Church’s  versions  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena,  the  accuracy  of  this  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  i^icture  that 
should  be  seen  by  meteorologists.  ‘  Coto¬ 
paxi  ’  and  ‘  Chimborazo  ’  are  intended  as 
pendants  to  ‘  The  Heart  of  the  Andes,’  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  such  companion- 
shiin  To  paint  such  pictures,  Mr.  Church 
must  have  travelled  far  and  laboured  assi¬ 
duously — neither  the  scenery  of  his  own, 
nor  that  of  any  other  country,  has  ever 
been  rendered  with  more  of  poetic  truth, 
and  in  thus  wortliily  celebrating  his  native 
land,  wo  know  not  whether  to  admii’e  most 
his  genius  or  his  patriotism. 

The  Xatioxal  Porte.vit  G.vllery. — 
Tire  portrait  of  Campbell,  the  poet,  which 
has  ])cen  added  to  this  collection,  is  tha,t  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrance — well  known  by  the 
cugravuig — a  knowledge  of  vdiich  causes 
some  disappointment  on  seeing  the  picture, 
as,  really,  tho  latter  is  in  many  essential 
points  the  less  happy  production  of  the  two. 
Campbell,  perhaps,  was  not  a  very  good  sub- 
i  ject ;  but  more  might  have  been  made  of  the 
!  lioad  than  appears  on  this  canvas.  Again, 

1  there  is  near  it  another  of  Sir  Thomas 
I.avTcncc’s  portraits — that  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
“  Campbell”  picture  suffers  in  everyway. 
There  i.s  also  a  head  of  Eathcr  Mathew,  very 
well  painted  by  Treahy;  and  a  portrait  of 
(tueeii  Maiy,  the  wife  of  William  the  Third, 
attributed  to  some  unkiiown  member  of 
the  .school  of 'Wissing.  Although  of  tho  size 
of  life,  the  latter  look.s  small,  reminding 
Cue  obseiwor  of  minhiture-painting ;  and, 
like  so  many  ol'  the  works  of  the  time,  the 
hade  from  the  nose  falls  on  what  should 
be  the  lighted  side  of  the  face.  Tho 
growing  interest  excited  by  this  collec¬ 
tion  ha‘  induced  tho  tru.stc(;3  to  open  tho 
re.-irns  thrf;e  days  in  tho  week,  and  from 
10  in  the  morning  insbrad  of  12,  as  horo- 
t'lfore.  Thus,  in  future  the  rooms  will  be 
open  in  July  and  Auguist,  from  10  till  0 ; 
during  September,  from  10  till  ;  from  the 

1  f.f  OctobfU'  to  the  1st  of  April,  from  10 
till  1  ;  and  during  ^fay  and  .June,  from  10 
till  'J'ho  visiting  days  hitherto  have  been 

dne-  day  and  Saturday  ;  the  additional 
u.iy  i.-  >ronday. 

Tin-:  yt  i’ioXAi.  GAij.nKV  TtrnxKT’.s. — A 
'■li-ctit>ii  of  tho  X.ational  Gallery  Tumors 
h^i  beef  produced  in  jihotography  and 
i..’bl  dn  1  by  hf.arion  and  Sons,  of  Soho 
.-  ,ua f.  They  are  the  work  of  hfr.  Thur- 
■fu  ''Ti'in.p  .m,  .an  artist  who  is  unsui-passed 
in  the  jiower  to  multiply  pictures  by  tho 
art  of  which  he  is  an  eminent  professor. 

In  this  case  he  has  had  all  possible  facilities 
for  securing  accuracy ;  he  has  chosen  only 
such  works  as  could  be  rendered,  passing 
over  those  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  copies  —  such  as  are  “dash¬ 
ing”  and  undefined — and  the  result  is  a 
collection  very  striking  in  effects  and  very 
perfect  as  to  all  minor  details ;  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  instructive  series  of  leading  works 
by  the  great  master.  Generally,  they  are 
plain,  but  some  of  them  are  accurately 
coloured  from  the  j^ictures.  In  either  case 
they  are  valuable  acquisitions,  either  for 
the  portfolio  or  for  framing. 

Drawings  or  the  Houses  of  Lords 
AND  Commons.  —  The  drawings  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Nash,  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  now 
to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Croxford’s,  17,  Ee- 
gent  Street,  will  amply  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  lover  of  ornamentative  detail. 
The  jDarticular  occasion  is  the  opening 
by  her  Majesty  of  the  first  session  of  the 
late  Parliament.  The  view  is  taken  from 
the  extremity  of  the  House,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  throne,  and  on  each  side  are 
rows  of  j)eers  and  peeresses.  But  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  the  painting  of  the  figures, 
numerous  as  they  are,  cannot  have  taxed 
so  much  the  patience  of  the  artist  as  the 
complicity  of  decoration  with  which  every 
available  space  is  covered.  In  the  picture 
there  is  more  light  than  in  the  Plouse  itself ; 
in  the  way  of  space,  certainly  nothing  is  lost ; 
and  the  colours  of  the  ladies’  dresses  and 
of  the  peers’  robes  are  most  skilfully  broken 
and  harmonised.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  more  of  an  every-day  character.  The 
view  is  taken,  as  in  the  other  di’awing, 
from  the  extreme  centre,  and,  correspond¬ 
ingly,  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  chair, 
near  wliich  stands  Lord  Palmerston  ad¬ 
dressing  the  House.  The  rows  of  black 
coats  present  an  aspect  somewhat  sombre 
in  comparison  vdth  the  bright  and  many- 
coloured  array  in  the  upper  House.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  these  two  drawings  that 
they  are  too  matter-of-fact ;  but  we  con¬ 
ceive  they  are  intended  to  be  so,  as  afford¬ 
ing  very  minutely  detailed  pictures  uncom¬ 
promised  by  that  arbitrary  license  which 
the  majority  of  artists  would  consider  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  subjects. 

There  is  also  at  Messrs.  Croxford’s,  17, 
Eegent  Street,  a  portrait  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  painted  by  Mr.  Eeuben 
Sayers.  It  is  of  the  size  of  life,  and  is 
what  is  called  a  three-quarter  length  figure, 
showing  Mr.  Gladstone  standing  with  the 
left  hand  resting  on  a  chair,  and  the  right 
thrust  within  the  breast  of  his  coat,  wliich 
is  buttoned.  Tho  head  is  turned  slightly  to 
tho  left,  with  very  much  of  that  kind  of 
ox])ression  which  is  habitual  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  when  he  is  gathering  uji  his  thoughts 
in  the  course  of  an  address  ;  the  likeness 
strikes  the  observer  at  once.  The  portrait 
will  be  engraved,  and  in  the  interests  of 
both  engraving  and  poitrait-painting  it 
may  be  observed  that,  though  public  por¬ 
traits  of  oui’  eminent  men  are  now  com- 
]iarativcly  rare — a  fact  explained  by  thetem- 
])orary  popularity  of  photography — it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  such  a  state  of  things  will 
continue ;  and  the  first  sign  of  tho  revival 
is  tho  subsidence  of  photographic  portrai¬ 
ture  to  that  level  which  it  should  pro2)orly 
occupy. 

‘  An  Ei't.sode  in  the  Time  op  the  Test 
Act  ’  is  tho  title  given  to  a  picture,  painted 
by  .1.  B.  Macdonald,  A.E.S.A.,  though 
more  immediately  one  of  the  memorable 
scenes  from  “  Gld  Mortality;”  that  wherein, 
in  presence  of  tho  dragoon  sergeant,  tho 
momentary  dispute  occurs  between  Miln- 
wood  and  Alio  as  to  “punds  Scots,”  or 

“  punds  sterling,”  in  reference  to  the 
douceur  paid  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
some  consideration  for  the  captive  nephew. 

The  characters  are  well  conceived ;  but  the 
picture,  generally,  is  too  low  in  tone :  the 
principal  impersonations  might  well  have 
been  brought  more  forward,  and  the  others 
should  have  been  more  decidedly  relieved. 

The  picture  is  at  Mr.  Stuart’s,  68,  Fleet 
Street. 

Visitors  to  the  English  Lakes  wOl 
thank  us  for  informing  them  that  there  is, 
at  the  head  of  the  magnificent  and  beautiful 
district — at  Keswick — an  accomplished  pho¬ 
tographist,  who  has  taken  views  of  all  the 
prominent,  attractive,  and  famous  points 
and  objects  in  the  locality,  including,  of 
coru’se,  the  homes  and  burial-places  of 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  who  have 
green  to  the  Lakes  a  renown  even  greater 
than  that  they  derive  from  Nature.  Mr.  A. 
Pettitt  has  built  a  somewhat  large  and  very 
elegant  gallery,  one  of  the  best  adornments 
of  the  picturesque  tovm.  It  contains  an 
exhibition  of  jiictures,  chiefly  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  himself  and  his  brothers ;  for  he  is 
one  of  a  family  of  exceUent  and  popular 
artists.  Here  will  be  found  many  im¬ 
portant  paintings  of  neighbouring  scenes, 
of  which  those  who  covet  works  more 
imposing  than  photographs  may  become 
possessors.  The  gallery  is,  indeed,  a  very 
great  acquisition  to  the  district,  and  is 
destined  to  furnish  a  large  number  of 
tourists  with  Auluable  memories. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
has  issued  a  series  of  stereoscopic  slides 
from  subjects  taken  in  the  Dublin  Inter¬ 
national  Exlnbition.  They  include  exterior 
and  interior  views,  but  are  especially  inte¬ 
resting  as  copies  of  the  leading  works  in 
sculpture,  in  which  the  exhibition  is  very 
rich.  The  collection  is  produced  with  the 
usual  skill  of  the  managers  and  operators 
of  this  company.  They  are  of  great  interest 
and  merit,  and  vrill  be  regarded  as  agree¬ 
able  and  useful  records  of  the  time  and 
the  place.  Si 

The  Society  op  Noviomagus  selected 
as  the  place  of  their  annual  excursion,  this 
year,  the  city  of  Canterbury.  They  exa¬ 
mined  very  minutely  the  “  time-honoured  ” 
cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  George 
Godwin,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  and  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  were  afterwards 
conducted  by  the  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  into 
parts  of  the  ancient  structure  not  shown  to 
casual  visitors.  Other  ancient  remains  of 
the  city  were  also  inspected,  and  the  visit 
yielded  ample  enjoyment  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  society  and  their 
invited  friends. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Cohen,  the  eminent  pencil 
manufactui’er,  has  invented  and  patented  a 
very  ingenious  mode  of  preserving  the 
pencil  points  from  breaking.  A  light  metal 
tube,  easily  moved  up  and  down,  covers  the 
point,  and  effectually  protects  it  while  in 
the  pocket.  A  very  simple  process  is  there¬ 
fore  all  that  is  required  when  the  pencil 
is  for  use.  It  is,  to  our  thought,  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  “  ever-pointed,”  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  infers  never-pointed. 

Mr.  Joubert’s  “  Heliopaline  ”  Pic¬ 
tures, — -It  may  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  Mr.  Joubert  invented  and  patented 
a  method  of  transferring  photographs  to 
glass,  or,  more  properly,  of  printing  them  on 
glass  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  whereby 
]ihotographic  printing  is  effected  on  paper. 

The  glass  intended  to  receive  the  picture 
may  be  crown  or  Hatted,  but  it  must  be 
selected  with  the  same  care  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  would  employ  in  choosing  his 
jilates  for  negatives.  It  is  coated  with 
a  solution  of  ammonia  mixed  with  honey 
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and  albumen,  then  dried  by  means  of  a 
gas  stove,  after  wbicb,  being  placed  in  a 
pressure  frame,  it  will  receive  tbe  picture 
in  tbe  orcbnary  way.  Tbe  subject  to  be 
transferred  to  tbe  prepared  surface  must  be 
a  positive  on  glass,  or  on  transparent  paper, 
whence,  of  course,  a  negative  is  printed, 
wbicb,  by  a  subsequent  treatment,  is  made 
into  a  positive  i:)rint.  But  as  tbis  process 
melded  prints  wbicb  were  seen  only  as 
transparencies,  it  became  a  desideratum 
with  ill’.  Joubert  so  far  to  improve  bis 
invention  tbat  tbey  should  be  seen  by 
db'ect  or  reflected  light.  iYitb  tbis  view 
be  caused  plates  of  a  semi-opaque  material 
to  be  made,  to  wbicb  tbe  name  of  opaline 
has  been  given,  and  on  this  substance 
tbe  jirints  are  seen  either  as  prints  on 
paper,  or  by  transmitted  light  as  trans¬ 
parencies.  By  the  addition  of  coloiu  these 
prints  become  j^ictures,  and  it  will  at  once 
strike  the  artist  tbat  where  tbe  photogra¬ 
phic  means  end,  a  process  similar  to  tbat 
of  enamelbng  must  begin ;  and  so  it  is,  the 
coloiu’s  and  the  subject  are  fixed  ujion  tbe 
glass  in  tbe  kiln.  As  to  tbe  commercial 
value  of  the  patent,  there  is  everything  in 
favoui’  of  its  being  extensively  popular ; 
tbe  price  is  extremely  moderate,  and  the 
quality  of  tbe  art  may  be  of  tbe  highest 
and  rarest.  The  subjects  sbo’wn  by  Mr. 
J oubert  are  of  all  kinds — figure,  landscape, 
scul]itui’al,  and  arabesc|ue  :  and  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  is  tbe  subject,  equally  so 
is  tbe  transfer. 

INSTITUTE  OF  BkITISH  ARCHITECTS.  — 
The  Annual  Conversazione  of  tbis  Society  has 
been  held  at  their  rooms,  9,  Conduit  Street, 
by  invitation  of  the  President,  bli’.  A.  J.  B. 
Eeresford-Hope,  and  tbe  Council.  A  variety 
of  interesting  objects  and  works  of  Art 
was  exhibited  as  usual,  among  wbicb  were 
chiefly  noticeable  a  selection  from  tbe  mag¬ 
nificent  series  of  coloui-ed  drawings,  copies 
of  ancient  stained  glass,  by  tbe  late  Mr.  C. 
Winston,  lent  for  tbe  occasion  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  a  number  of 
architectural  drawings  intended  for  the  Art- 
exhibition  at  Alton  Towers.  In  addition  to 
tbe  above,  the  galleries  of  tbe  Architectural 
and  Photographic  Exhibitions  were  tbro'vvn 
open. 

Prizes  for  Art-Workhahship. — Tbe 
Guild  of  Plasterers,  acting  on  tbe  sugges¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  offers  a  prize  of 
£10  for  tbe  best  floriated  bracket  or  truss 
in  tbe  Italian  Penaissance  style,  to  be  de¬ 
signed  and  modelled  by  tbe  competitor  ;  or 
tbe  designer  and  modeller  may  co-operate 
in  tbe  production,  when,  if  successful,  the 
prize  will  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
A  sum  of  £o  wxll  be  given  for  tbe  next  best 
model,  or  tbe  half  of  it  to  the  modeller  and 
designer.  Tbe  competition  is  strictly  limited 
to  artisans,  their  apprentices,  and  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  awards  are  subject  to  tbe 
general  conditions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Lay  PighPvES. — Our  artist-readers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  do  not  come  into  tbe 
category  of  landscape  painters,  will  thank 
us  for  cbrecting  their  attention  to  some 
new  lay  figui’es  invented  by  a  Erencb 
ai’tist,  M.  Gallibert,  and  wbicb  may  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  Lecbertier,  Barbe  &  Co.,  Eegent 
Street.  These  mechanical  representations 
—both  male  and  female— of  tbe  human 
frame  are  composed  of  a  series  of  strong 
yet  bgbt  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other,  wbicb  turn  and  revolve  in  every 
dbection.  Tbe  entire  suppression  of  interior 
frame -work  has  allowed  tbe  inventor  to 
obtain  perfect  flexibility  and  grace  in 
every  movement ;  tbe  former  quality  is  so 
great  that  if  tbe  figure  should  happen  to 
fall,  it  will  assume  tbe  position  wbicb  tbe 
human  body  would  take  under  a  similar 


mishap ;  while  it  can  be  readily  placed  ui 
any  attitude  tbat’may  be  requii  ed.  Each  one 
of  tbe  movements  is  made  secure  by  means 
of  screws,  and  the  figure  being  of  several 
pieces,  each  limb  may  be  “  amputated”  at 
tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  person  using  tbe  figure 
without  deranging  tbe  other  pau’ts.  In 
addition  to  its  utility,  its  comparative 
cheapness  is  not  its  least  recommendation. 
M.  Gallibert’s  invention  is  modelled  after 
natru'e,  and  has  received  tbe  approval  of 
tbe  Section  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris. 

The  AlhjUibra. — A  model  of  tbis  re¬ 
markable  relic  of  Moorish  architecture, 
said  to  be  the  only  peifect  copy  ever  made 
of  it,  has  been  brought  to  tbis  countiy  for 
exhibition  by  tbe  proprietor,  Don  Erancisco 
Martin,  who  has  been  six  years  occupied 
in  its  construction.  Tbe  materials  employed 
are  wood,  stucco,  and  paper,  of  wbicb  we 
are  told  in  the  whole  there  are  not  less  than 
five  millions  of  jtieces.  On  the  side  next  tbe 
spectator,  tbe  galleries  are  not  continued,  in 
order  the  better  to  admit  of  inspection  of  the 
courts  and  interior  of  the  galleries.  It  is  on 
tbis  side  tbat  tbe  palace  of  Charles  V.  stands. 
Conspicuous  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Coiu’t  of 
Lions  is  the  famous  fountain,  simrounded 
by  parterres  of  blooming  flowers.  No 
detail,  however  minute,  in  tbe  embellish¬ 
ment  of  these  open  passages  is  wanting. 
Even  tbe  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling, 
wbicb  does  not  appear  under  ordinary  in- 
Siiection,  is  most  faithfully  imitated.  Pound 
the  other  enclosed  area,  the  Tank  Court, 
tbe  enrichments  are  not  so  jirofuse.  On  the 
left  angle  of  tbe  building  is  the  tower  in 
wbicb  tbe  queens  of  Sjiain  dressed  ;  and  at 
tbe  opposite  extremity  rises  tbe  tower  con¬ 
taining  the  apartment  in  wbicb  tbey  were 
perfumed.  In  tbe  centre  is  the  ilelvedere, 
wliicb  commands  an  extensive  view  round 
the  city  of  Grenada.  The  model  is  to  be 
seen  at  No.  16,  Bloomsbiu-y  Square. 

Painted  Glass. — Messrs.  Trollope  and 
Sons,  of  Halkin  Street  West,  have  com¬ 
pleted  what  maybe  called  a  richly- designed 
partition  of  painted  glass  for  tbe  mansion 
of  tbe  Hon.  P.  J.  Jeejebboy,  al  or  near 
Bombay.  For  the  sake  of  the  best  efl'ect 
of  light,  tbe  principal  designs  occupy  tbe 
upper  part  of  tbe  screen  in  spandi’ils,  of 
wbicb  there  are  five.  The  centre  piece 
contains  tbe  Jeejebboy  arms.  Tbe  motto 
is  “  Industi-j^  and  Liberality,”  symbolised 
in  tbe  shield  by  three  bees  and  the  sun  on 
a  field  consisting  of  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  India :  tbe  crest  is  a  peacock. 
Tbe  other  four  spaces  are  filled  with  figures 
and  objects  typifying  the  quarters  of  tbe 
globe.  Tbe  figures  reiiresenting  Europe 
are  a  principal  and  two  secondaries  describ¬ 
ing  this  quarter  as  at  once  tbe  most  agri- 
cultiu’al,  scientific,  and  commercial  of  tbe 
whole.  Asia  is  personified  by  a  woman  bold¬ 
ing  an  ear  of  Indian  corn,  and  supported 
on  tbe  left  by  a  Hindoo  and  on  tbe  right 
b}^  a  Chinese,  associated  with  appropriate 
emblems.  Africa  is  a  man  seated,  bolding 
in  bis  left  band  an  ancient  harp,  and  ba’S’- 
ing  on  bis  right  an  Egyptian  hunter,  and 
on  bis  left  a  native  of  Algeria,  as  the  most 
advanced  of  tbe  native  pojmlations.  America 
is  represented  by  a  young  woman,  supported 
on  her  right  by  one  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers  or  conquerors,  and  on  her  left  by 
a  native  Indian  hunter,  with  examples 
of  tbe  vegetable  products,  and  a  back¬ 
ground  allusive  to  tbe  character  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  of  wbicb  tbe  continents  are 
composed.  Besides  these  jn’incipal  com¬ 
partments  there  are  ample  spaces  devoted 
to  renaissance  arabesque,  with  numerous 
small  figures  imjiersonating  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Tbe  drawing  and  execution 
throughout  are  unexceptionable. 


PEYIEWS. 


Some  Accouxt  of  Gothic  Aeciiitectuee  ix 
iSpaix.  By  George  Edmund  Street, 
F.S.A.,  author  of  “Brick  and  Marble 
Architecture  in  Italy.”  Published  by  J. 
Murray,  London. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  men  in  the  profession  to 
which  Mr.  Street  belongs  who  work  more  dili¬ 
gently  and  zealously  in  its  cause  than  he  does 
himself.  He  is  an  earnest,  enthusiastic,  laborious 
architect ;  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
his  art  and  to  foster  the  love  of  it  in  others  is 
evidently  the  grand  business  of  Ins  fife.  To 
effect  this  object  the  seems  to  be  as  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  hand  as  the  pencil ;  or,  at  least, 
whatever  time  is  not  actually  occupied  in  pre- 
j)aring  designs  and  superintenebng  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  builder  appears  to  be  g;iven  to  the 
writing  of  books,  and  of  essays,  and  lectures  for 
public  reading :  he  is  a  “  workman  ”  ui  the  true 
sense  of  the  term. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Street's 
writings  and  edifices  know  that  he  is  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  Gothic  style  ;  and  to  study’  the 
examples  to  be  found  in  Spain,  he  has  made 
three  journey’s  into  that  country’ :  the  result  of 
his  travels  he  gives  to  the  public  in  the  hand¬ 
some  volume  now  before  us.  The  extreme  south 
of  Spain,  w’hich  includes  such  places  as  Grenada, 
Seville,  Cordova,  and  others  full  of  mteresting 
relics  of  Mooiish  architecture,  he  did  not  visit, 
because,  as  he  say’s,  they’  “  have  already  been 
treated  almost  to  sm’feit;”  and  his  object  W’as  to 
see  how  the  Christians,  and  not  the  Moors,  built 
in  Spain  in  the  middle  ages ;  he,  conse¬ 
quently’,  avoided  those  parts  of  the  coimtry’ 
which,  during  the  best  period  of  mediaeval  Art, 
w’cre  not  free  from  Moorish  influence.  Hence, 
w’e  have  a  narrative  w’hich,  though  it  does  not 
altogether  exclude  places  made  tolerably’  familiar 
by’  preceding  w’riters  and  artists,  such  as  Madrid, 
Salamanca,  Toledo,  &c.,  yet  is  chiefly  occupied 
by’  that  w’hich  must  be  considered  as  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  matter. 

Ajid  what  the  general  reader  W’ill  find  as  not 
the  least  attractive  character  of  the  book  is  that, 
though  the  subjects  are  treated  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  iioint  of  view,  and  the  sty’le  and 
peculiarities  of  Spanish  Gothic  edifices  are  fully 
discussed  in  all  their  details,  the  volume  reads 
less  like  a  learned  treatise  on  architectm-e  than 
as  the  comments  of  an  enlightened  trai'eller 
well  skilled  in  the  science,  and  with  a  mind  able 
to  appreciate  and  point  out  its  beauties  as  well 
as  to  obseiA’e  and  notify’  w’hat  is  defective.  Mr. 
Street  wultes  about  his  journeys  from  place  to 
place,  and  describes,  though  briefly,  the  country 
he  passes  through,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  book 
being  used  as  a  sort  of  “guide.”  Its  plan,  to 
adoj)t  his  owm  w’ords,  is,  “  first.  Artistic  and 
Archamlogical ;  secondly,  Historical ;  and  lastly’. 
Personal.  I  have  first  of  all,  therefore,  arranged 
the  notes  of  my  several  journey’s  in  the  form  of 
one  continuous  tour ;  and  then,  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapters,  I  have  attempted  a  general  resume 
of .  the  history’  of  architecture  in  Sjiain ;  .and, 
finally,  a  short  history  of  the  men  who,  as 
architects  or  builders,  have  given  me  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  my  work.” 

The  W’ord  “  Gothic”  as  applied  to  architecture, 
has  a  very  comprehensive  me.aning  :  it  includes 
edifices  having  one  common  origin,  yet  differing 
not  only  in  detail,  but  in  general  features.  Thus 
we  find  a  w'ide  distinction  between  German  and 
Spanish  Gothic,  a,nd  between  these  and  English. 
The  influence  of  Moorish  or  Ai-abi.an  examples 
may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  buildings  erected  in  Spain  cli’uing  the 
middle  ages.  And  this  is  accounted  for  by’  what 
is  recorded  in  history’,  that  when  the  Christians 
vanquished  the  Moors  who  had  settled  in  the 
country,  they  usually’  allowed  them  to  build 
somewhat  in  their  ow’n  fashion ;  moreover,  as 
Mr.  Street  intimates,  the  Moors  w’ere  a  refined 
race,  and  w’ell-skiUcd  in  many’  sciences  ;  while 
the  Christians  of  the  period  were  warlike,  and 
had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  pursuits  of 
Alt ;  so  that  “  when  they’  had  established  their 
supremacy,  they  wdsely  allowed  the  Moors  to 
remain  untler  their  rule  w’hen  they  W’ould,  and 
employed  them  to  some  extent  on  the  works  in 
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which  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  they  ex¬ 
celled.” 

The  appcai-ance  of  such  a  hook  as  this  at  the 
present  time  is  most  oi^portune.  The  erection 
of  new  churches  is  one  of  the  “signs”  of  the 
age ;  and  the  architect  whose  serrices  are  re¬ 
quired  for  this  piu’poso  maj’  have  recourse  to 
!Mr.  .Street's  history,  and  gather  from  it  some 
ideas  which  he  might  tm’n  to  good  account,  not 
alone  as  regards  the  structure  itself,  hut  also  as 
to  what  may  he  called  its  fittings  :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lecterns,  halls,  screens,  reredoses,  &c.,  of 
which  specimens  are  given.  The  volume  is,  in 
fact,  enriched  with  a  large  numher  of  well- 
executed  engravings,  supplj-ing  designs  that 
would  constitute  a  most  welcome  variety  to  the 
sameness  now  too  prevalent  in  the  churches 
everywhere  springing  up  around  us — mere  re¬ 
petitions  of  each  other. 


'  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  Holy  Places. 
By  Caul  'Weuxeii.  AVith  descripti'\’e  Letter- 
press  hy  the  Eev.  G-.  E.  GS-leig,  M.A., 
F.E.Cr..S.  Chi-omolithographed  hy M.  andH. 
H.axhaht.  Published  hy  Moore,  McQueex 
AXD  Co.,  London. 

j  IMany  of  oiu’  readers  rememher,  it  may  he  pre- 
j  sumed,  the  collection  of  drawings  of  the  Holy 
i  Land,  h}’  Carl  AVerner,  exhihited  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Institute 
of  Water  Colom’  Painters,  and  which  received 
duo  notice  from  us  at  the  time.  These  draw¬ 
ings  were  made  with  the  viev’  of  being  repro¬ 
duced  in  chromo-lithography,  and  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  prints  has  made  its  appearance. 
The  three  sul»]ccts  forming  this  part  are,  the 
‘  General  View  of  Jerusalem,’  ‘View  of  Beth- 
h  hem,’  and  the  interior  of  the  chapel  knovm 
a.s  “  Christ's  Birthplace.”  So  far  as  any  mere 
mechanical  ju-ocess  can  imitate  the  truth  and 
delicacy  of  the  artist’s  original  work,  especially 
a.s  regards  colour,  Messrs.  Hanhart  haA'e  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  object ;  and  more  particularly  in 
their  rendering  of  the  last-named  suhjecjt,  Avhich, 
from  its  jteculiar  treatment — a  scene  lighted  by 
lamps,  and,  consequently,  requiring  the  most 
.skilful  m.anagement  of  chicr-oscicro — must  haen 
'  been  found  exceedingly  dillicult  to  copy  with 
any  .approach  to  fidelity. 

C.arl  Werner’s  work  is  so  entirely  different 
from  the  publication  avhich  the  late  David 
Koherls  canied  out  so  magnificently,  th.at  it 
\  must  7iot  he  looked  upon  as  a  rival,  hut  rather 
i  ;is  a  suj.plement  to  the  latter,  and  right  worthy 
of  it.  Itohcrts — through  his  able  coadjutor,  ]\Ir. 
Louis  1  laghe,  gave  to  the  public /rtc-.s’b)u7f.?  of  his 
])encil-work ;  valuable  and  beautiful,  indeed, 
these  arc  .as  highly-finished  sketches ;  but  the 
chromo-lithogr.aphs  of  Werner  will,  j^erhaps, 
find  greater  favour  with  those  to  whom  colour 
is  a  gre.at,  if  not  tlie  chief,  recommendation  of 
I  a  jiicture.  'I’he  jirints  apjicar  to  bo  as  large  as 
I  th.j  original  drawings,  so  far  as  our  recollection 
of  the  Latter  .serves  us. 

I  ;  'J'lie  de.scriptive  text  Avhich  accompanies  them 
i  j  i  ■  siillicie-ntly  ex])lan.atory  of  the  subjects. 


'1';: s  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant.  By 
< T.  Newto.v,  i\r.,\.,  Keejier  of  the  Greek 
.and  Loman  Antiquities,  Ihitish  IMusoum. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Pub- 
li'ihid  by  Dav  AM)  Son,  I.ondon. 

'Hi.-  ial'  S  of  Gn  -  ce  have  unr|ue.>tionable  channs 
for  tniv.-llers.  'J'he  si-holar,  the  archa'ologi.st, 
the  ].aint<  r,  tlu  .architect,  and  the  ])oet,  with 
th.at  more  multifarious  class  whose  solo  object 
i-  t'>  gratify  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  are  drawn 
thither  by  the  jiowcrful  attractions  of  sunlit 
ri  cions,  wh'  a  aiiei.  nt  glory  it  was  to  bo  the 
abodes  of  the  le,,;.  ;  i-lc  qi;,l  Ijr.ings,  yet  h.aving 

■ for  the  ])icturi  quo  )i.ar.adise.s  of  earth,  and 
who,  like  the  monks  of  old,  were  discerning 
'  nough  to  “  ])itch  their  tents  in  all  pleasant 
jilac.  a”  Mr.  Xi;wton  was  not  a  tcmtior.ary 
ojoumer  in  that  jiart  of  the  world,  but  luiving 
b=  n  aj)pointi  d,  in  LS.Vi,  vice-consul  at  IMyte- 
b  ne,  an<l  Ixang  at  the  sjimc  time  in.structed  to 
u  -ui  li  opp<-)rtunitii lus  presented  themselves 
1).  ].i  -ira  antiiiniti.'  for  the  British  .Museum, 
he  V.  a  authoria  d  to  c.xtend  his  researches  bc- 
yon<l  the  limits  of  his  oflicc,  and  consequently 


Ausited  seA’eral  other  islands  during  a  seven 
years’  residence  in  the  Levant.  VTiere  he 
trav^elled,  and  what  he  saw  and  did,  he  records 
in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  now  published : 
the  second  is  a  “  popular  account”  of  discoveries 
in  Asia  Minor,  abridged  from  his  larger  work, 
entitled  “  A  History  of  DiscoA^eries  at  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidie,”  published 
in  1802. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  are  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  Avritten  at  the 
places  from  which  they  are  dated,  and  at  the 
time  AA'hen  they  were  originally  transcribed. 
But  we  are  told  that  much  new  matter  has  been 
adiled,  and  this  also  takes  the  form  of  letters. 
With  the  author’s  well-knoAvn  arclimological 
tastes  and  acquirements,  it  might  naturally  he 
assumed  that  his  book  would  haAm  a  largely 
preponderating  weight  of  such  matters ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case :  these  topics  have  only  a  due 
share  of  Mr.  Newton’s  attention  ;  the  manners, 
customs,  social  and  political  life  of  the  modern 
Greek  islanders,  their  toAvns,  Aullages,  and  rural 
scenery,  form  the  staple  of  his  Avriting,  on 
which  the  antiquarian  remarks  are  grafted. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  subject  discussed  is  not 
a  AA’orn-out  one,  like  that  of  most  Avxiters  of 
European  continental  traA^el,  and  it  is  treated 
in  an  easy,  unprosaic  style,  it  wiE  be  found 
both  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  especially 
AAEen  perused  by  the  light  of  the  ^numerous 
illustrations  that  accompany  the  text. 

The  second  Amlume  is  more  archmological ; 
yet  eA’en  the  aiitiquarianism  is  sojlittle  of  the 
Dr.  Dryasdust  school,  that  it  Avill  scare  no  one 
from  the  pages.  Mr.  Newton  has  succeeded  in 
his  object  of  rendering  his  account  “jiopular;” 
or,  in  other  A\mrds,  of  making  it  “readable.” 
There  are  many  excellent  photographs  of  an¬ 
cient  sculptures,  &c.,  besides  engraAungs  of  par¬ 
ticular  localities,  in  tliis  Amlume. 


Susannah  at  the  Bath.  EngraA^ed  by  J.  C. 

Thevenin  from  the  Picture  by  Correggio. 

Published  by  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co. 

This  subject  is  frequently  found  among  the 
Avorks  of  the  old  masters ;  but  in  no  one  instance 
that  we  can  call  to  mind  is  it  handled  with  so 
much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment  as  in 
Correggio’s  famous  picture.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  treatment  which  can  offend  the 
most  fastidious.  Susannah,  a  heautiful  female 
figure,  is  seated,  partially  draped,  on  the  edge 
of  the  bath ;  before  her  stand  two  attendants 
bearing  richly-embroidered  robes,  with  which 
they  are  about  to  clothe  their  mistress.  The 
“elders”  are  at  a  distance  behind  her.  The 
attitude  and  modelling  of  the  principal  lady  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  group  Avliich  the  trio 
compose  is  one  of  great  excellence.  Correggio’s 
manner  of  painting  flesh,  giving  it  the  most 
exquisite  tenderness  of  appearance,  is  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  figure  of  Susannah.  M.  The- 
A-cnin  has  most  successfully  realised  this  in  his 
cngraAung,  and  has  also  managed  the  chiar¬ 
oscuro  of  the  jiictiu'C  Avith  great  skill :  the  result 
is  an  ongraA'ing  Avhich  throughout  combines 
softness  of  expression  with  effectiAm  pOAver. 


The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  By 
W.  Waterhouse  IIaavkins,  E.L.S.,  E.G.S., 
Autlior  of  “I’opular  ComparatNe  Ana¬ 
tomy,”  &c.  &c.  With  Illustrations  draAvn 
on  Avood  by  Iho  Author,  aud  engraved  by 
H.  Okiun  Smith.  Published  by  Winsor 
AND  Neavton,  London. 

Wc  liavn  only  to  look  at  some  of  the  pictures  of 
our  landscape  painters,  in  Avhich  animals  are 
introduced  to  enliven  tho  scene,  to  bo  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  artist  to  possess 
Homo  knoAvlodgo,  at  least,  of  tho  .anatomy 
of  tho  creature  lie  represents.  Even  in  the 
Avorks  of  the  professed  animal  painter,  mis¬ 
takes  arc  frequently  made  which  Avould  bo 
avoided  if  tho  artist  had  a  scientific  acijuaint- 
anco  Avith  his  subject.  Ilencc,  as  tho  sailor  is 
often  a  soATTo  eiitic  of  tho  Avorks  of  tho  marine 
painter,  so  have  avc  heard  those  of  the  horse  or 
eattlc  painter  subjected  to  similar  “  handling  ” 
by  men  Avho  are  ignorant  of  Art,  but  who  knoAV 
something  about  the  fonn  and  external  develop¬ 


ment  of  what  constitutes  the  pride  of  the  farm¬ 
yard,  the  race-course,  or  the  hunting-field.  Mr. 
Hawkins’s  little  manual  we  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  for  its  condensed  but  lucid  descriptions, 
the  A^alue  of  which  is  much  enhanced  by  a 
number  of  well-drawn  illustrations.  The  name 
of  this  gentleman  is  Avidety  knoAvn  in  connection 
Avith  natural  history,  especially  in  the  section  of 
Mammcdia  ;  any  one  who  has  heard  him  lecture 
on  the  subject,  as  we  haA'e  had  the  pleasure  of 
doing,  and  who  has  seen  him  use  the  challi:  on 
the  “black  board,”  must  be  assured  of  the  skill 
and  accuracy  with  which  he  delineates  what  he 
desires  to  represent.  That  he  is  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  on  the  wood,  these  anatomical 
“studies,”  so  delicately  executed,  abundantly 
show. 


The  Secrets  op  Angling.  By  A.  S.  Moffat, 
Author  of  “  Eeminiscences  of  Otter- Hunt¬ 
ing,”  &c.  Published  by  A.  and  C.  Black, 
Edmburgh. 

It  is  a  positive  act  of  cruelty  for  Mr.  Moffat,  or 
his  publishers,  to  send  us  a  book  like  this ;  and 
we  feel  sorely  tempted  to  commend  them  to  the 
serious  notice  of  the  Society  whose  functions 
are  the  legal  suppression  of  such  inhumanity. 
To  set  before  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  angling, — 
Avhose  rod  is  now  only  the  reviewer’s  pen,  and 
into  whose  fly-book  the  moths  have  penetrated 
and  deAmured  eA^erjithing  but  the  hooks, — pic¬ 
tures  of  fishing-scenery,  and  stories  of  enormous 
“takes”  of  salmon  and  trout,  and  how  and 
where  the  reader,  if  he  can  only  get  away,  and 
Avill  follow  the  rules  laid  doAvn  by  the  author, 
may  haA^e  the  same  good  fortune,  is  much  too 
tantalising  to  be  endured  with  an  equable  tem¬ 
per  :  it  almost  proA-okes  us  to  close  the  boolc 
without  further  comment.  And,  as  if  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  he  reminds  us  in  this  way  of 
our  unhappy  condition:  “Woe  to  you  who 
dwell  in  pent-up  cities  !  A  chaos  of  bricks  and 
smoke,  and  fumes  of  every  unsaA'oury  odom-, 
constitute  your  dreary  world.”  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Moffat  can  expect  generous  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  his  critics  after  such  a  taunt  ? 

W e  Avill  repay  him  with  such  kindness  as  lies 
in  our  power.  Though  he  has  Avritten  nothing 
but  what  every  experienced  fly-fisher  and  bot¬ 
tom-fisher  knows  about  taking  salmon  and  trout 
— for  these  are  the  only  fish  he  treats  of — his 
book  may  be  consulted  and  studied  by  the  tyros 
of  the  craft.  He  is  doubtless  a  ripe  scholar  in 
its  mysteries,  and  vnites  more  like  an  angler 
than  a  penman,  as  it  is  proper  he  should.  His 
observations,  however,  are  strictly  limited  to 
angling  in  the  border  counties  and  Scotland : 
he  knoAvs  nothing,  or  at  least  says  nothing, 
about  the  fishing  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England. 


The  County  of  Surrey  :  its  History,  Anti¬ 
quities,  and  Topography.  With  an  Itinerary 
for  the  Tourist.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galrin,  London. 

There  are  few  English  counties  that  can  boast 
of  more  truly  picturesque  localities  than  Surrey, 
considering  its  comparatively  limited  size  :  not 
scenes  of  romantic  grandeur,  perhaps,  but  loA'ely 
panoramas  of  hill  and  dale,  woods  and  pastures, 
perfumed  heaths  and  breezy  doAvns,  Avith  stately 
mansions,  pleasant  A^iUages,  and  nestling 
churches.  Take  a  survey  from  the  top  of  Leith 
Hill,  Box  Hill,“  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  or  Richmond 
Hill,  and  you  will  scarcely  find  in  any  part  of 
England  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant  tract  of 
country  stretched  out  before  you.  Such  a  county, 
replete,  too,  as  it  is  Avitli  most  interesting  his¬ 
torical  associations,  cannot  but  possess  '  great 
attractions,  especially  to  Londoners  in  search  of 
a  day’s  plcasui'e  combined  with  the  enjo3Tnent 
of  pure  air.  Almost  less  than  an  hour’s  ride  by 
raihvay  takes  the  traveller  into  localities  which 
Avill  gladden  liis  eye,  refresh  his  spirits,  and 
recruit  his  health,  if  this  last  be  necessarju  Tho 
little  guide-book  on  our  table  vdll  tell  him  Avherc 
ho  ought  to  go  for  “choice  of  scenery.”  The 
information  it  contains  is  brief,  but  to  the  point 
on  all  the  topics  to  which  tho  compiler  has 
turned  his  attention. 
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GEKMAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 

No.  YIII.— ELAEL  EEIEDEICn  LESSING. 

HE  lives  of  Overbeck,  Veit,  Fiiricb,  and 
others,  have  set  forth  the  fervour  of  the 
Catholic  faith ;  in  contrast,  the  mission  of 
the  artist  who  now  falls  under  our  notice 
has  been  to  enforce  Protestant  verities.  It  is 
.  sometimes  questioned  how  far  the  Protestant 
phase  of  Christianity,  which  starts  with  nega¬ 
tion  in  creed,  and  is  content  with  a  thin 
'  whitewash  of  ritual,  can  give  to  the  Arts  a 
sphere,  or  vouchsafe  an  inspiration.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  is  certainly  little  in  favoiu'  of 
Protestant  claims.  The  grand  churches  known 
to  Christendom,  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Eouen,  Eheims,  and  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
owe  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  Piutestant  munificence.  The 
matchless  paintings  of  Italy,  the  works  of  Angelico,  Perugino, 
Bartolomeo,  Eaphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  executed  under  a 
faith  as  yet  unrefonned.  And  then,  tuiming  to  what  Protestantism 


has  actually  accompHshed  for  the  Arts,  are  there  not  centuries  and 
wide  territories  of  space  which,  under  Protestant  sway,  have  been 
conspicuous  only  for  sterility  ?  What  has  Protestant  England 
done  for  the  Arts,  at  least  until  recent  days,  when  Anglicanism 
was  guilty  of  Eomish  proclivities  ?  What  boon  did  Knox  in 
Scotland  confer  on  architecture  ?  What  favour  did  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  show  to  our  cathedrals  ?  And  even  in  Germany, 
under  the  immediate  sway  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  works  of  Albei’t  Durer  and  Lucas  Cranach 
were  hard,  cold,  and  earthbound,  in  comparison  with  the  ardent 
and  imaginative  creations  of  their  heaveii-wra])t  Italian  contem¬ 
poraries.  This  line  of  argument,  indeed,  has  proved  to  some 
minds  so  cogent,  that  artists,  it  is  well  known,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Geimany,  have  seen  tit  to  forsake  the  Protestant 
worship  in  order  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  and  to  live  in  a  spirit 
which  to  the  Arts  might  prove  more  vital.  We  have  already,  in 
preceding  papers,  seen  how  Overbeck,  and  others  of  his  school,  in 
blind  devotion  to  so-called  Christian  Art,  espoused  a  church  said 
to  be  foTinded  on  a  rock,  but  which  shakes  as  if  built  upon  the 
sands.  We  have  also  witnessed  in  the  series  of  illustrations  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  pages,  how  the  major  portion  of  the  subjects 
treated  are  committed  to  the  Eomish  branch  of  the  Church 
Universal.  The  wiiter  of  these  papei’s,  though  he  happens  to 
hold  to  Protestantism  as  a  system  of  religious  independence 
and  intellectual  progression,  wishes,  in  his  function  of  Art- 
critic,  to  preserve  strict  impartiality.  And  thus,  though  anti- 
Eomanist,  he  is  bound  to  admit  that  srmdry  bastard  foi'ms  of 
Protestantism  have  been  as  a  blight  and  a  bane  upon  the  Arts. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  how  far  Lessing,  some¬ 
times  accepted  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  has  been  able 
to  obtain  from  that  form  of  religion  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Prance  and  England,  wiiters  have  alternately 
exalted  the  Art-capabilities  of  the  two  hostile  creeds,  of  which 
Overbeck  confessedly,  and  Lessing  designedly  or  by  accident,  arc 
the  respective  representatives.  Ultramontane  Montalembert,  for 
example,  is  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  moditeval  and  monastic 
Arts  which  the  school  of  Overbeck  has  attempted  to  reUve.  Eio, 
again,  expends  no  less  ardour  in  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  which 
seldom  fails  to  enlist  dilettante  sympathies ;  this  author  is  ever 
prostrate  in  the  presence  of  Era  Angelico  and  Perugino,  and  in 
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everj"  page  he  burns  incense  before  pictures  of  the  saints  and 
Madonnas,  which  he  worships  as  immaculate  and  divine.  These 
two  writers,  Montalembert  and  Eio,  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
rush  into  extremes,  no  sooner  bestow  benediction  on  the  heads  of 
artist  devotees  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  than  they  launch  anathemas  into  the  midst  of  all  times 


and  schools  that  come  after.  In  somewhat  the  same  strain  also 
Mr.  Euskin,  in  the  celebrated  lectures  delivered  at  Edinburgh, 
announced  the  startling  fact  that  all  painters  prior  to  Eaphael 
confessed  Christ,  and  that  all  subsequent  artists  have  denied 
Christ.  Mr.  Pugin,  too,  in  vehemence  tainted  by  virulence, 
ever  and  anon  denounced  as  with  righteous  indignation  all  works 
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that  were  not  the  offspring  of  “the  one  true  and  apostolic 
Church,"  to  which  he  himself  had  become  a  convert  and  devout 
bigot.  So  much  then  for  the  cause  espoused  by  Overbeck. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  side  to  which  Lessing  is,  at  least  by  his 
practice,  committed,  has  not  failed  of  defenders.  Lady  Morgan, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  life  and  times  of  Salvator  Eosa — one  of  the 
most  masterly  biograjdiies  with  which  we  are  acquainted — indulges 
in  vituperation  against  so-called  Catholic  Art,  and  the  uses,  or 
rather  the  abuses,  whereunto  it  lias  been  put.  In  like  manner  a 
Trench  author,  M.  Coquerel  Fils,  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Des 
Beaux  ^Hts  en  Itabe  au  point  de  vue  religieux,”  submits  the 
religious  Aids  and  aesthetic  rituals  to  the  cold  scrutiny  of  Pro¬ 
testant  incredulity.  M.  Coquerel  found  in  the  gorgeous  church 
ceremonies  pei-petratcd  in  the  Eternal  City  a  religion  false  and  an 
Art  degraded  ;  and  he  saw  in  this  inqjosing  pomp  little  in  common 
with  Gospel  simplicity,  little  consonant  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Man  of  sorrows,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  In 
Catholicism  otScial,  architectural,  and  pictorial,  according  to 
iM.  Coquerel,  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  absent.  “  Ghiistian 
sentiment,”  continues  this  uncompromising  critic,  “  Christian  life, 
love,  and  duty,  the  dictates  of  strict  conscience,  and  the  emotions 
of  a  fervent  heart,  have  no  jilace  in  this  official  theology  and 
dramatic  worship.  There  is  in  these  empty  pageants  nothing 
individual  or  sincere  ;  all  is  vain  show,  coming  from  without,  not 
emanating  from  within.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 


nothing  more  than  a  magnificent  theatre,  on  the  stage  whereof 
the  artist  sets  forth  God  and  the  Church.”  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  and  hostile  strictures  of  these 
Protestant  and  Eomish  critics.  But  it  may  be  safe,  at  all  events, 
to  assert  that  at  least  partial  right  and  reason  are  alike  on  either 
side,  and  that,  as  usual,  truth  lies  in  the  happy  mean  between 
the  two  extremes.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  that  we  should  all 
hold  to  the  blessed  persuasion  that  beauty  must  stand  in  indisso¬ 
luble  union  with  truth  and  goodness,  and  that  thus  the  phase  of 
Chi’istianity  which  is  most  true,  and  just,  and  lovely,  is  the  one 
best  adapted  to  noble  Art- developments.  For  myself,  I  feel  that 
under  Eoman  Catholicism  the  Arts  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
superstition.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  Ai’t  has  been  chilled  and  stunted  under  a  Protestantism 
which  too  often  is  tuiimaginative  and  unemotional.  Thus  the 
two  several  schools  in  which  Overbeck  and  Lessing  are  victors  or 
victims,  sustain  loss.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  the 
approaching  future,  there  shall  not  be  evolved  a  religion  at  once 
natural  and  supernatural,  the  outpouring  of,  and  the  response  to, 
imagination,  affection,  and  reason,  wherefrom  a  nobler  Art  slml] 
spring  than  any  the  world  has  yet  witnessed. 

Lessing  lived  and  labom’ed  in  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Born  at 
Wurtemberg  in  the  year  1S08,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Dusseldorf,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Schadow.  The  school  of  Dusseldorf,  as  organised  by  Cornelius 


and  di.sciplincd  by  Schadow,  was  in  those  days,  if  not  precisely 
prif  ^t-ridden,  at  anj'  rate  given  over  to  a  sacerdotal  and  mona.stic 
.\rt.  It  dis(ij)les  walked  obediently  in  the  stop.s  of  the  old 
masters,  and  the  pictures  which  is.sued  forth  from  its  studios  were 
expn-  dy  .after  ])rescrij)tive  uiediiev.al  types.  In  the  previous 
]iajier‘-  of  th<- ], resent  .«eries  I  liiive  confes.scd  to  sympathies  inclining 
toward,'  th*-  high  ,\rt  which  h.asthus  been  educed  out  of  the  mastesr 
W'lik-iof  the  niidillc  ages,  ^'et  it  were  ab.surd  to  supjio.se  that 
the"  creative  jiowe!,-.  of  tlie  mind  can  be  for  ever  circTimscribed  by 
nan-'iw  jpi-' -‘  dent-  ct  in  ages  of  d.aikne.ss  and  suj)erstition  ;  th.at 
the  fri '  il'im  of  geiiiu  h.all  br:  for  all  time  fettered  by  a  Church 
against  whi'  li  mne  of  the  best  intellects  have  rebelled  ;  or  that 
arti.sfs  on  whom  the  light  of  science  and  the  liberty  wrested  by 
bold  I (iblic.-il  criticism  have  de.scended,  shall  be  manacled  in  fetters 
which  were  giievou.  even  to  those  who  believed  that  in  servitude 
they  did  God  ervice.  It  was  ,at  thi.s  crisis,  when  things  modfirn 
were  ready  for  revolt  against  modes  miidia'Viil,  that  Lessing 
!'■  ■  into  jiower.  lindowed  with  t.alents  which  could  scarcely  fail, 

■  ode*  any  ciicnm  .fauces,  to  win  prominent  po.sition,  po.sstissed  of 
e:  ergs  -md  <  ourage  that  promised  to  crown  warfare  in  victory,  ho 
.-d  nti  a  strife  which  had  for  its  end  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  \rt ,.  <  tpjpositi.in.  of  course,  met  him  at  the  outset ;  it  was 

r..f  1).  f  xpp  fed  that  'he  p.'irty  in  pow’er  would  surrender  with- 
ppiit  a  “  iggle.  Tic-  charge  -  usually  made  in  such  cases  were. 


almost  as  a  matter  of  routine,  directed  against  Lessing  and  his 
coadjutors.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  these  men  were  infidels;  that 
they  were  bound  under  a  socialistic  pact.  The  answer  to  such 
imj)utation  is  fortunately  ready; — “  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
thein.”  The  pictures  winch  Lessing  has  bestowed  upon  the  world 
are  not  the  works  of  an  irreligious  scoffer ;  they  are  not  indited  in 
the  spirit  of  levity ;  they  do  not  set  at  nought  things  honourable 
and  of  good  report.  Such  compositions  as  ‘  Huss  Preaching,’ 
‘  I  hiss  before  the  Council  of  Constance,’  and  ‘  Huss  at  the  Funeral 
Pyre,’  whatever  umbrage  they  may  give  to  certain  powers  that 
be,  arc,  beyond  doubt,  of  a  purpose  solemn,  earnest,  and  sincere. 
Such  works,  indeed,  when  rightly  considered,  can  scarcely  bo 
I’cceivcd  as  loss  religious  than  the  paintings  of  Madonnas  and 
saints,  which  too  often  have  usurped,  to  the  prejudice  of  pictures 
equally  worthy,  the  jirivileged  name  of  “  Christian  Art.” 

Lessing,  as  we  have  soon,  has  enlarged  the  frontiers  of  the  once 
narrow  and  exclusive  school  of  Dusseldorf.  That  school,  which 
when  ho  entered  w'as  Eomish,  when  he  left  had  become,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Catholic.  Hence  Lessing  has  been  rightly 
<locmcd  in  his  art  among  the  chiofest  of  reformers.  It  was  his 
fortune,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  come  upon  the  stage  just  at  the 
situation  when  a  bold  stroke  would  probably  bring  upon  the 
enemies  of  progress  confusion  and  overthrow.  Like  other  inno¬ 
vators,  ho  was  in  advance  of  his  time ;  yet  was  he  made  for  his 
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time,  and  the  time  had  been  prepared  for  his  coming.  Kindred 
minds  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  the  fuel  was  laid,  the  torch  only 
waited  to  he  lighted.  Lessing  rushed  in  among  the  withered  and 
dead  leaves  of  autumn,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  firebrand.  He 
breathed  revolution,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  an  insui’gent. 
His  principles  and  his  pohcy,  in  fact,  are  sufficiently  manifest 
on  the  face  of  his  pictures.  The  themes  on  which  he  habitually 
descanted  were  the  Eeformation,  of  which  Huss  was  the  apostle 
and  the  martyr,  the  contests  waged  between  emperors  and  popes, 
those  conflicts  which  throughout  history  have  been  maintained 
between  the  Chui’ch  and  the  State  as  champions  respectively  of  the 
civil  and  the  sacerdotal  powers.  It  has  thus  been  the  privilege 
of  Lessing  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  to  assert  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  maintain  freedom  for  the  human  intellect. 
That  the  Arts  had  from  Eoman  Catholicism  received  culture  and 
obtained  high  development,  no  one  can  possibly  call  in  question. 
But  under  the  continued  progress  and  the  changed  aspect  of 
civilisation,  and  especially  under  the  enfranchisement  of  the 


human  mind,  won  by  science,  and  by  strength  of  intellect  using 
for  an  instrument  a  free  press,  it  became  inevitable  that  the  Arts 
should  take  on  commensurate  and  advanced  manifestations. 
History  never  repeats  herself ;  nature  never  travels  backwards ; 
and  so  no  art  that  is  vital  can  stand  still,  or  move  only  in  retro¬ 
gression.  Lessing  and  his  compeers  saw  this  ;  the  time  for  action 
which  should  be,  in  fact,  a  reaction  and  a  I'egeneratioii,  had  come. 
The  figments  of  an  artificial  theology  had  to  be  swept  away,  and 
it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  in  the  truths  of  nature,  and  in 
the  de2>ths  of  the  human  soul  ever  illumined  by  beauty,  there 
might  not  be  found  compensation  and  resource.  I  can  never 
believe  that  error,  however  veiled  or  adorned,  that  untruth,  how¬ 
ever  specious,  that  fallacies  in  Church,  in  State,  or  in  the  realms 
of  intellect,  can  tend  to  the  real  or  lasting  welfare  of  any  art 
which  is  worthy  of  man’s  regard.  Therefore  all  honour  to  Lessing 
and  those  men,  wherever  found,  who  have  boldness  to  break  loose 
from  traditions  worse  than  dead,  who  jiossess  that  rational  faith 
which  can  lay  hold  on  the  immutable  principles  which  preceded 
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every  historic  church  and  creed — principles  which,  firm  in  essen¬ 
tial  truth,  God  HimseK  fixed  as  sure  foundations. 

I  have  chosen  for  illustration  two  pictures  taken  from  the 
eventful  and  tragic  history  of  Huss,  the  brave  reformer  of  Bohemia. 
Huss,  preceding  Luther  by  more  than  a  century,  caught  the  first 
sparks  of  reformation  from  the  fire  which  Wycliffe  had  kindled 
in  England.  In  the  prdpit,  and  even  by  the  wayside,  this  bold 
protestor  against  the  errors  of  Eome  stood  forth  as  the  champion 
of  liberty.  Our  first  illustration  exhibits  the  fiery  Eeformer  in 
the  very  act  of  inciting  his  countrymen  to  rebellion  against  papal 
usurpation.  Holding  forth  the  cup  of  communion,  he  offers  to 
the  pilgrim,  to  the  warrior,  and  the  age-stricken,  this  sacrament  of 
the  blood  shed  for  the  solace  of  suffering  and  the  remission  of  sins. 
The  court  of  Eome  naturally  grew  alarmed ;  and  then  began  to 
gather  the  storm  which,  as  a  thunderbolt,  before  long  fell  on  the 
head  of  its  victim.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague  commences  hostile 
proceedings.  Huss  is  cited  into  the  presence  of  the  pope,  and  the 


summons  he  disdains  to  obey.  At  length  approaches  the  final 
issue,  w'hich  Lessing  has  chosen  for  his  famous  pictru’e  here 
engraved.  The  Council  of  Constance,  one  of  the  most  important 
assemblies  in  the  whole  range  of  Church  histoiy,  meets  in  the 
year  1414,  and  Huss  is  arraigned  before  it  to  answer  for  his 
schismatic  conduct.  We  may  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  Les¬ 
sing  in  elucidation  of  the  scene  which  ensued.  Huss  stands 
in  the  council  chamber  in  the  midst  of  assembled  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  church  dignitaries,  one  hand  placed  on  his  breast  in 
asseveration  of  his  faith,  the  other  resting  on  an  open  volume, 
whereunto  he  appeals  as  to  the  law  and  the  testimony.  That 
voice  and  those  j^ersuasive  truths  which  had  incited  the  common 
people  in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  have  evidently  taken  cogent 
hold  upon  the  judges  seated  in  court  of  appeal.  As  we  look  at 
those  reverend  fathers,  their  heads  swayed  by  weight  of  argument, 
we  are  reminded  of  that  other  judgment-seat  before  which  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  life  and 
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doctrine ;  '  ‘  And  as  lie  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  Fehx  trembled.”  The  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  liowever,  like  Agrippa,  refused  to  be  persuaded.  IIuss 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  was  puhliclj^  degraded  from  the 
priestly  office,  then  consigned  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  finally, 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  was  burnt.  The  martyr  died  with  a 
fortitude  which  commanded  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies. 
The  closing  act  in  this  clii’eful  tragedy,  Lessing  has  made  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  pictui’e,  ‘  Huss  at  the  Funeral  Pyre.’ 
The  hold  nonconformist  spirit  of  the  painter  is  set  forth  hj^  the 
temper  of  the  scenes,  into  which  he  has  throvm  all  the  manly 
vigour  of  his  mind.  Lessing  found  in  IIuss  a  hero  after  his  own 
heart.  lie  has  done  well  not  to  dissipate  his  powers,  but  to 
elaborate,  as  it  were,  a  monograph  on  the  noble  theme  of  the 
Bohemian  Beformation.  Master  works,  such  as  ‘  IIuss  Preaching,’ 
‘  IIuss  before  the  Council  of  Constance,’  and  ‘  IIuss  at  the  Funeral 
Pyre,’  leave  a  solemn  impress  on  the  age,  and  serve  to  consecrate 
the  truths  for  which  the  martyr  died. 

The  eventful  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  is 
fertile  in  themes  cognate  with  the  genius  of  Lessing.  Few  of  the 
mouarchs  who  held  a  sceptre  within  the  eras  of  Charlemagne  and 
Xapoleon,  have  made  a  more  decisive  mark  on  the  page  of  history. 
Earlj’  in  the  tliirteenth  century — in  that  century  which  has 
been  called  the  seedplot  of  European  civilisation — Frederick  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  an  evil 
star  rose  on  the  destiny  of  Frederick  ;  the  Emperor  fell  under  the 
disjdeasure  of  the  Pope,  was  excommunicated,  and  his  dominions 
were  jdaced  mider  interchet.  This  constitutes  just  that  sort  of 
catastrophe  which  Lessing  loves  to  celebrate.  Frederick,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  curse  that  lay  upon  him,  pushed  forward  the 
cou(piest  of  I’alestine ;  he  entered  J erusalem  victor,  yet  had  he 
to  put  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  because  no  priest  dared 
even  to  road  mass.  At  length  Innocent  14^.  jironounced  against 
the  emperor  the  most  dreadful  of  anathemas ;  Frederick,  deprived 
of  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  a 
perjurer,  a  ])eace- breaker,  a  robber  of  churches,  and  a  profan  or 
of  sanctuaries ;  his  subjects  were  released  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  whoso  should  remain  faithful  to  the  king  was  to 
fall  under  hojieless  malediction.  In  this  state  death  came  upon 
the  great  I''rederick,  even  as  Lessing  has  dejiicted.  There  is 
grandeur  and  calm  resignation  of  soul  in  the  king,  whom,  at  the 
ago  of  fifty-six,  the  angel  of  death  overtook  in  surprise.  There 
seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
great  monarch’s  exit.  Blind  Ingots  of  the  Church  write,  “lie 
died  wretchedly,  and  went  down  to  hell  an  excommunicated 
man.”  Di'an  Milinan,  however,  in  “The  History  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  and  Mr.  Kington,  in  his  faithful  “Life  of  Frederick  II., 
Emperor  of  the  Bomans,”  justify  the  reading  which  Lessing,  in 
the  jiicturo  wo  engrave,  has  adopted.  Milman  pronounces  the 
excommunication  to  have  been  unjust,'  and  Kington  describes 
the  monarch’s  deathbed  as  that  of  a  man  beloved,  sustained  by 
heaven,  and  honoured  by  earth’s  nobles.  “  A  crowd  of  illustrious 
subjf^cts,”  writes  Kington,  “.stood  around  the  Emperor’s  death¬ 
bed  ;  first  in  rank  was  the  Archbishop  of  I’alermo,”  from  whom 
I’rederick  received  absolution.  It  is  related  that  when  the  groat 
king  dirsl  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  distant  countries  I 

A  paintf;r  vigoi-ous,  truth-.seeking,  and  naturalistic  as  Lessing, 
might  reasonably  bo  sujijjosed  to  find  delight  in  nature’s  ways. 
Leasing,  indeed,  has  been  deemed  by  some  i)ersons  greater  as 
the  jiainter  of  landscajie  than  of  history.  Ilis  manner  is  that  of 
the  Itiis.seldorf  school,  wliich  has  seldom  obtained  favour  in  this 
eonntrj’.  ’I'he  r^xecution  of  that  school  is  often  heavy  and  clumsy, 
the  colour  is  apt  to  bo  violent  and  even  discordant,  and  the  com- 
jiosition,  when  treating  the  fiords  of  Norway  or  the  mountain 
lake^  of  Switzerland,  is  a  little  too  grandio.so  for  our  simide 
Engli.''h  tastes.  Lessing,  however,  is  a  inaji  far  too  indo]iondcnt 
for  .wei'vility  to  any  m.anncrism,  and  accordingly  his  landscajios 
are  disting'iiislied  bj’  a  method  of  their  own.  In  the  Gallery  of 
I  )U' 'i'ldorf  is  a  eom])osition  marked  by  the  artist’s  u.sual  decision 
of  piir|S)se.  An  invading  anny  has  set  fire  to  a  di.stant  village, 
and  soldiers  are  setai  in  advance  through  a  neighbouring  corii- 
fiehl.  The  foregrrmnd  scene  is  laid  in  a  cliurchyard,  where  trooi)S 
have  alrfiady  entrenched  themselves.  The  sky  is  black  and 
h)wering.  for  a  stonn  r.ages  in  the  hraivens  as  well  as  on  the 
earth.  When  I  visited  the  studio  of  Lessing  some  few  years 
since,  in  I )us.seldorf,  I  was  interested  in  seeing  the  studies  from 
which  his  lunfisenpes  were  comjiosed  and  elaborated.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  detailed  sketches  of  rocks  and  other  fore- 
grfuind  matf!rial8,  and  upon  an  easel  stood  a  canvas  on  which 
the  artist  had  systematically  mapped  out  in  outline  the  hills, 
the  vallies,  and  the  torrents,  which  werf!  to  act  the  parts  of 
iliiiiinitii  jifrunin  on  the  stage  of  the  ])ainter's  feigned  nature. 
All  the  landscapes  I  hav«;  seen  by  licssing  have  been  accen¬ 
tuated  with  jiredetcrmined  purpose.  The  fixed  and  the  forcible 
intent  manifest  in  the  artist’s  historic  compositions  spcuiks  out 
S' arccly  less  deci.sivelv*  and  intelligibly  in  his  portraiture  of 


inanimate  nature,  which  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  vocal  under 
his  touch.  Lessing  endows  his  landscapes  with  a  certain  archi¬ 
tectonic  symmetry  and  proportion  ;  he  throws  together  his  masses 
with  a  sense  of  their  weight ;  he  metes  out  his  materials  with  a 
hand  that  can  adjust  equilibrium ;  his  rocks  stand  firmly,  as  if 
resting  on  the  earth’s  deep  foundations ;  and  yet  his  clouds  roll 
with  motion  grandly,  and  tell  of  the  strife  of  restless  elements. 
And  herein  we  gladly  recognise  those  supreme  mental  qualities 
which  give  to  the  old  landscape  painters  of  Italy  their  sway  over 
the  imagination.  Gaspar  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Salvator  Eosa, 
made  nature  move  responsive  to  human  sympathies ;  the  storm- 
wind  that  raged  through  the  forest  spake  of  the  passion  which 
had  rent  the  heart,  and  the  placid  sky  of  sunset  Claude  was  like 
a  vesper  hymn  softly  soothing  to  benediction.  Even  a  landscape- 
jiainter,  when  he  happens  to  have  an  intellect,  will  find  ways  to 
make  that  intellect  felt ;  each  detail,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Lessing, 
will  tell  its  own  story,  and  especially  wdl  the  general  effect  strike 
some  deep  chord  which  vibrates  to  thought  and  emotion.  There 
is  a  philosophy  in  landscape-painting  of  which  the  German  intel¬ 
lect  is  cognizant ;  there  is  a  poetry  in  landscape  art  wherein  a  mind 
such  as  that  of  Goethe,  which,  at  a  glance,  saw  at  once  by  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reason,  is  able  to  dilate ;  there  is  for  the  landscape- 
painter,  scarcely  less  than  for  the  painter  of  humanity,  a  subjec¬ 
tive  and  inner  system  of  metaphysics,  which  teaches  that  nature 
is  thought  projected  into  form,  an  idea  clothed  in  colour  and 
thrown  into  relief  by  light  and  shade.  Lack  of  space  prevents  me 
from  enlarging  further  on  a  line  of  speculation  which,  when  cm’tly 
enunciated,  must,  I  fear,  seem  incomprehensible,  and  sound  as 
simply  absurd.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  pictures  of  Lessing 
require  no  elaborate  theory  for  their  exposition  or  defence. 
They  speak  for  themselves ;  they  make  appeal  to  the  universal 
consciousness,  and  the  public  applauds,  not  caring  to  inquire  the 
reason  why. 

The  pictures  of  Lessing,  among  which  we  engrave  three  of  the 
most  characteristic,  suggest  general  reflections  which  may  serve 
us  for  conclusion.  Two  of  these,  elucidating  the  life  of  Huss, 
are,  as  we  have  said,  expressly  Brotestant.  Accordingly  therein 
we  may  read  the  canons  of  Protestant  faith,  and  discern  the  motives 
which  the  preacher  of  Scripture  truths  aroused  in  the  breast  of  his 
hearers.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Huss,  when  addressing  the 
common  people,  comports  himself  as  a  fierce  fanatic ;  we  might 
have  wished  that  Lessing  could,  compatibly  with  historic  truth, 
have  thrown  into  his  hero  Christian  graces  to  adorn  stern 
religious  virtues.  The  bold  reformer,  however,  when  brought  into 
the  presence  of  his  superiors  assembled  in  council,  carries  him¬ 
self  decorously  as  becometh  a  gentleman.  The  point,  however, 
on  which  I  wish  specially  to  insist  is,  that  Lessing  makes  him¬ 
self  so  completely  part  of  his  subject,  that  the  life  and  spirit  of 
Protestantism  breathe  from  his  vital  canvases.  The  right  of 
private  judgment  seems  graven  on  every  brow;  conscience  has  set 
her  seal  on  every  heart ;  manly  independence  holds  up  a  head 
which  will  bow  to  no  authority  save  that  of  reason  and  of  truth  ; 
earnest  will  has  given  fixed  purj^ose  to  action ;  and  thus  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whether  Huss,  or  Frederick,  as  the  champion 
for  the  rights  which  inhere  to  humanity,  becomes  thoroughly 
equipped  in  the  warfare  of  life,  and  stands  forth  bravely  to  do  his 
duty.  Lessing,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  keen  observer  of  character,  an 
accurate  student  of  ^physiognomy.  He  delineates  human  nature 
with  a  breadth  which  pei’tains  to  the  species,  and  in  a  detail  that 
distinguishes  the  individual.  We  recollect  to  have  seen  paraded 
in  advertisements  a  book  bearing  the  ultra-Protestant  title,  “  The 
Individuality  of  the  Individual.”  This  individuality,  sharply 
defined  iii  outline,  so  separate  in  insular  standing  from  its  neigh¬ 
bour  individuality,  that  the  spectator  can  walk  clean  round  it  and 
view  it  on  all  sides,  this  “  individuality  of  the  individual,”  Lessing 
portrays.  The  artist’s  pictures  thus  conceived  and  elaborated,  we 
accept  for  master-works  of  the  human  understanding,  as  defined 
and  circumscribed  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke, — keen,  shrewd,  and 
penetrating,  supremely  knowing  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  yet 
not  specially  gifted  with  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  The 
conco))tions  of  Les.sing,  in  short,  forcibly  illustrate  the  distinction 
which  German  metaphysicians  are  fond  of  drawing  between  “the 
understanding”  and  “the  imro  reason.”  They  are  not  hke  the 
creations  of  the  early  spiritual  painters  of  Italy,  outpourings 
of  a  Divine  presence;  they  are  not  the  outcomings  of  spiritual 
unction  ;  they  have  more  positive  knowledge  than  intuition,  more 
fact  than  imagination,  more  vigour  than  sensibility,  more  wise 
sagacity  of  the  intellect  than  fine  subtlety  of  soul.  And  this  it  is 
that  gives  to  the  works  of  Lessing  their  pre-eminent  reality;  this 
it  is  that  endows  them  with  strong  power  of  appeal,  and  brings 
them  in  close  correspondence  with  the  pronounced  and  positive 
spirit  of  the  ago.  Lessing’s  i)icturos  are  no  unsubstantial  visions, 
no  feverish  dreams,  or  ecstatic  swoonings ;  they  are  real  as  life, 
true  as  nature,  and  manly  as  the  grand  historic  characters  they 
seek  to  honour. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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MR.  CHURCH’S  PICTURES. 

COTOPAXI,  CHIMBORAZO,  AXD  THE 
AURORA  BOREALIS. 

CONSIDERED  ALSO  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
ENGLISH  ART. 

The  remembrance  of  the  pictures  Mr. 
Church  formerly  sent  to  us  for  exhibition, 
gives  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  arrival 
of  anything  new  by  him ;  his  subjects  hav¬ 
ing  hitherto  been  of  the  utmost  novelty 
and  magnificence,  the  choice  of  them  sin¬ 
gularly  daring,  and  the  treatment,  of  highly- 
wrought  truthfulness,  beauty,  and  splen¬ 
dour.  The  ‘  Heart  of  the  Andes,’  and  the 
‘Iceberg’  (the  ‘Niagara’  we  never  saw), 
were  comprehensive  representations  each  of 
an  entire  class  of  noble  scenery  in  nature, 
additionally  valuable  as  being  of  subjects 
the  most  remote  from  us,  and  not  merely 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  but  furnishing  a  delightful  stimulus 
to  the  imagination,  in  the  new  forms  of 
astonishing  grandem’  and  loveliness  with 
which  they  abound.  The  painter  who  dis¬ 
plays  so  much  talent  and  adventurous  spirit 
in  adding  these  subjects  to  his  art,  and  then 
sends  the  results  so  far  for  our  judgment, 
has,  surely,  particular  claims  on  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  especially  if,  as  we  believe,  they  have 
peculiar  merits  which  ought  to  put  our  own 
■  landscape  painters  very  much  on  their 
mettle.  Indeed,  for  our  own  part,  we  are 
haunted  by  the  somewhat  humiliating  im¬ 
pression,  that  from  the  utmost  excellence 
landscape  art  ever  attained  among  us,  this 
American  alone  is,  in  the  highest  qualities, 
continuous  and  progressive,  whilst  we,  with 
regard  to  them,  are  forgetful,  and  have 
declined. 

The  three  new  pictures — briefly  referred 
to  in  our  last  number — are  of  the  same  high 
and  comprehensive  kind  as  the  former  ones ; 
two  of  them,  ‘  Cotopaxi,’  and  ‘  Chimborazo,’ 
being  painted  as  pendants  to  the  ‘  Heart  of 
the  Andes ;  ’  and  a  magnificent  landscape 
triptic  would  they  form  together  :  the 
‘  Chimborazo  ’  hung  on  the  left,  for  its 
expression  of  the  tropical  witchery  of  land¬ 
scape,  the  iindean  beauty ;  and  the  ‘  Coto¬ 
paxi  ’  on  the  right,  as  especially  represent¬ 
ing  the  Andean  grandeur  and  energy.  For 
decision  and  magnificence  of  efiect,  this 
last  picture  is  the  most  striking  of  the  three. 
In  contemplating  it,  you  look  down  over  a 
plain,  of  which  the  abrupt  horizon  stretch¬ 
ing  across  the  picture,  not  far  beneath  the 
peaks  of  mountains,  creates  the  impression 
immediately  of  a  great  height  above  the 
sea.  Far  above  all  other  crests,  against 
the  fair  cool  brightness  of  the  morning,  the 
volcanic  cone  ascends,  itself  pale  with  snow, 
and  therefore  in  aspect  of  a  spirit-like, 
mystical  faintness ;  but  not  the  less  a  most 
energetic  fountain  of  dark  smoke,  which 
shoots  up  elately  in  forms  of  strange  fantasy, 
till  it  grows  light  enough  for  the  wind  to 
spread  it  on  one  side  all  over  the  heavens 
in  huge  mountainous  volumes,  behind  which 
the  burning  disc  of  the  sun  appears,  new 
risen,  glaring  around  with  a  lurid  fiery 
Light.  The  cone  of  the  volcano  seems  to 
stand  between  day  and  night  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  abruptness.  It  is  a  grand  and  most 
daring  conception.  The  partial  influence 
of  this  glare— ruddily  firing  the  smoke, 
dimly  suffusing  the  distant  heights,  flashing 
across  a  lonely  lake  with  a  snlphui'ous  in¬ 
tensity,  and  touching  preciously  into  ruby 
the  pale  erupted  cliffs  close  at  hand — con¬ 
trasted  with  the  green  and  golden  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  Paramo,  or  plain,  left  more  to  the 
serener  light  of  morning,  results  in  splendid 
oppositions  and  varieties  of  colour ;  to  under¬ 
stand  whose  natural  co-existence,  and  avoid 


accusation  of  a  want  of  atmospheric  unity, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  here  two  opposite  sources  of  tone,  the 
lurid  sun-fired  pall  of  the  volcano,  and  the 
serene  morning,  whose  spray  of  silver 
dappled  clouds  you  see  shooting  up  behind 
its  ruddy,  loosely-hanging  films,  with  mar¬ 
vellous  beauty.  Immediately  at  your  feet 
yawns  a  chasm,  filled  with  the  fierce  youth 
of  some  river,  which,  born  in  a  cataract 
from  the  high-seated  lake,  boils  up  its 
smoke  of  spray  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  fumes  of  the  great  Cotopaxi.  From 
its  ghostly  depths,  it  floats  up  into  the  light 
of  a  rosy  loveliness,  and  even  hints  of  the 
sunbows  which  perhaps  would  glitter  out 
keenly  ere  long,  did  yon  tremendous  fuming 
cease. 

It  is  a  scene  of  strange  solemn  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  with,  obviously,  beyond  compare, 
more  deep  and  delicate  truth  in  it  than  those 
dull,  commonplace  works  which  alone  pass 
muster  with  dull,  commonplace  folk  who 
never  understand  that  Nature’s  mysteries 
and  splendours  are  as  much  facts  as  the 
most  prosaic  every-day  objects,  as  the  very 
chairs  they  sit  on.  And  in  these  vapours 
of  various  kinds,  there  are  magical  feats  of 
the  pencil,  such  as  we  cannot  remember 
seeing  equalled  of  late  by  our  own  painters, 
who,  active  as  they  also  are  in  seeking  out 
the  more  magnificent  effects  of  nature,  are 
apt  to  be  dry,  hard,  and  opaque,  compara¬ 
tively.  We  cannot  recall  in  them  anything 
of  the  kind  so  finely  done  as  this  trans¬ 
parency,  or  transpicuousness  rather,  look¬ 
ing  through  veils  of  smoke  inflamed  by  the 
sun,  upon  the  silvery  eruptions  of  the 
dapplecl  morning ;  or  the  pale  mist  and 
sultry  haze  Ijnng  before  those  huge  heaps 
of  earth-born  darkness  which  the  painter 
has  rendered  with  no  less  .aerial  delicacy 
than  grandeur.  We  here  perceive  that  in 
the  painting  of  aerial  mystery,  a  chief 
element  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  repre¬ 
senting  nature,  Mr.  Church  has  rare  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  a  most  un-Fre-Eaphaelite 
quality,  which  the  comparatively  crude 
opaque  colouring  characteristic  of  our 
painters  fails  to  express.  The  execution  of 
the  foreground  of  this  picture  of  Cotopaxi 
does  not  altogether  please  us.  We  think  it 
somewhat  commonplace,  wanting  in  style; 
and  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  torrent- 
mist  below  seem  too  violent.  Would  not 
an  austerer  paleness  in  that  chasm  have 
been  grander  ?  But  all  the  distance  is 
admii’able,  quite  wonderful ;  and  in  the 
next  picture  the  foreground  is  so  excellent, 
as  to  prove  that  the  defect  in  the  ‘  Cotojiaxi  ’ 
is  but  temporary  and  partial,  and  therefore 
does  not  warrant  any  absolute  judgment 
against  the  artist. 

For  his  view  of  Chimborazo,  the  painter 
descends  from  the  high  Paramo,  where  the 
vegetation  is  almost  treeless,  to  another 
climate,  low  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Guayaquil,  amidst  all  the  luxuriance  of  the 
tropical  forest.  Here  are  trees,  gigantic, 
yet  of  a  light  grace,  garlanded  to  the  top 
with  drooping  parasites ;  old  aristocrats  of 
the  woods  overrun  and  borne  down  by  a 
whole  democracy  of  climbing  plants ;  an 
infinite  entanglement  and  confused  embrace- 
ment  of  sylvan  greatness  and  loveliness, 
with  undergrowth  of  wide-embowering 
grasses,  and  “the  kings  among  grasses,” 
beautiful  bamboos,  and  tall,  slender,  patriar¬ 
chal  palms: — the  palm,  an  undergrowth; 
for  above  luxuriate  vigorously  trees,  which, 
though  far  higher  than  our  monarchs  of  the 
wood,  bear  magnificent  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  painter  hesitated  much  whether  the 
chief  of  these,  which,  as  we  heard,  blooms 
in  violet  and  gold  alternately,  should  flower 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  decided  (judi¬ 


ciously,  we  think)  that  it  should  not.  He 
feared  to  cloy  us  with  splendour.  It  is  a 
scene  of  wild,  weii’d,  Indian  loveliness. 
The  river  flows  by,  aU  fresh  and  lively  with 
mountain  floods  and  rains,  playing  filmily 
with  the  reflections  of  these  astonishing 
growths;  a  further  winding  being  visible 
through  a  low  wide  arch  in  them.  Yet  we 
should  scarcely  like  to  remain  there  long  ; 
for  all  looks  humid  and  hot,  as  If  the  place 
would,  very  likely,  soon  sweetly  insinuate  an 
ague,  or  marsh  fever.  A  spur  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,  immediately  above,  shines  forth,  one 
low  long  ridge  of  golden  light  too  splendid 
for  this  moist  air  below  ;  but  around  it  is  a 
wide  difiusion  of  transparent  vapour,  within 
which  some  higher  peaks,  flushed  with  rose 
tints,  appear,  or  lose  themselves  in  a  deli¬ 
cate  mystery  of  aerial  colours  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  One  white  cloud  is  stii’ring  in 
the  midst ;  a  few  tufts  from  it  floating  up, 
like  a  faiiy  pinnace  on  the  aery  sea,  or 
like  some  dove-winged  messenger  of  jieace 
coming  once  more,  perhaps — who  knows  ? 
for  the  last  time.  But  where  is  Chimborazo  ? 
Oh,  it  is  far  above,  islanded  in  the  soft  blue 
of  the  upper  heavens,  above  an  expanse  of 
thin  sky-like  vapour,  like  a  dome  of  tender 
sunny  cloud,  a  thing  entirely  pertaining  to 
heaven,  and  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  earth,  but  to  present  it  with  an  image 
of  heavenly  peace,  an  object  to  inspire 
heavenly  fancies,  and  yearnings. 

At  length,  here  is  the  very  painter  Hum¬ 
boldt  so  longs  for  in  his  writings ;  the  artist 
who,  studying,  not  in  our  little  hot-houses, 
but  in  Nature’s  great  hot-house  bounded 
by  the  trojiics,  with  labour  and  large- 
thoughted  particularity  parallel  to  his  own, 
should  add  a  new  and  more  magnificent 
kingdom  of  Nature  to  Art,  and  to  our  dis- 
tincter  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
lovely,  enchanting  landscape.  And  what  a 
privilege  to  enjoy  it,  in  town,  seated  un- 
anxiously,  exempt  from  the  unhealthy  in¬ 
fluences  apparent  in  the  humid  tone,  the 
monstrous  entomology,  and  all  the  other 
perils  and  privations  of  tropical  misadven¬ 
ture  ;  not  parboiled  in  our  own  clothes,  not 
invaded  by  the  continual  drojiping  into  om- 
hammocks  of  strange  enormous  insects  of 
unknown  powers,  not  mosquito-fevered. 
Looking  around  the  usually  empty  room, 
we  pitied  the  heedless  unappreciative  Lon¬ 
doners,  who,  indeed,  neglect  few  things 
pleasant  or  beautiful  which  Fashion  gra¬ 
ciously  points  out  to  them,  but  else  will  not 
readily  be  moved,  and  so  lose  the  mental 
refreshment,  and  the  ventilation  of  fancy, 
that  come  from  this. 

To  criticise  is  hardly  necessary,  wherever 
the  delight  itself  alrcadjr  implies  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  artistic  merits  ;  for  crudeness 
and  want  of  truth  are,  of  course,  incom¬ 
patible  with  such  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  any  one  experienced  in  the  excellence 
of  Nature  and  of  Art ;  and  we  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have 
seen  far  too  much  of  both,  ever  to  be  able  to 
dream  before  bad  painting,  hov/ever  beau¬ 
tiful  the  subject  misrepresented.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  those  who  need  criticism,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  composition  is  beautiful, 
the  colouring  glowing  yet  delicate,  artisti¬ 
cally  subordinated  to  a  limited  point  of 
supreme  splendour,  and  the  drawing  jday- 
fully  truthful  to  a  most  rare  degree.  One 
of  oiu’  grounds  for  classing  Mi’.  Church 
high  amongst  painters  lies  in  his  boundless 
resources  in  rendering  the  most  multitudi¬ 
nous  and  varied  details.  His  creative  mind 
fertilises  his  external  impressions ;  for 
mere  imitation  can  give  but  a  few  cut-and- 
dried  specimens  of  such  things.  The  in¬ 
finities  of  foliage,  especially,  he  has  lite¬ 
rally  at  his  fingers’  ends,  drawing  it  with 
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most  lively  and  graceful  precision.  He 

1  has,  sui'ely,  the  finest  running  leafy  hand, 
the  most  nn-Pre-Eaphaolite.  His  fancy  is 
not  stifled  by  these  countless  parasites,  but 
overiams  them  all,  Tvith  the  agility  of  a 
little  monkey.  Here  his  manipulation 
seems  imjiroved  :  none  of  our  deftest  hands 
could  have  touched  off  those  palm-trees 
vuth  more  refinement  of  pencilling.* 

The  third  picture,  the  last  painted,  the 

1  ‘  -Viu’ora  Borealis,’  at  first  strikes  the  mind 

as  but  a  mild  Aui'ora.  We  once  saw,  in 
Portland  Place,  one  not  far  less  bright,  so 
bright  that  at  the  moment  we  thought  it 
fireworks  at  Chalk  Farm ;  but  it  ivas  a 
genuine  Arctic  corascation.  In  the  present 
ihcturc,  through  a  dim,  clouded  sky,  over  a 
promontoiy  of  North  Labrador,  which  has 
been  named  after  this  j^ainter,  and  over  an 

1  ice-cumbered  sea,  in  whose  vast  solitude 
the  little  barque  seems  locked,  and  the 
adventurous  voyager  and  his  dog- drawn 
sledge  appear  so  small  as  almost  to  elude 
the  eye,  the  soft  rosy  ray  flits  up  quite 
gently,  before  the  pale  dying  light  of 
day.  Disappointment  in  respect  of  bril¬ 
liancy,  however,  is  soon  succeeded  by  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  more  subdued  and  solemn 
treatment  of  the  subject,  which  leads  us  to 
think,  without  much  hesitation,  that  a 
pensiuc  feeling  is  intended.  These  boreal 
flushings  look,  rather,  like  lonely  aspira¬ 
tions,  with  more  of  tenderness  than  hope — 
a  rosy  languishment  in  solitude,  remote 
from  climes  of  warmth,  and  tenderness, 
and  •■social  joys,  accompanied  by  palpita¬ 
tions  of  pale  doubt  and  sadness ;  for  so 
fancy,  naturally  enough,  may  interpret  the 
colder,  fainter  rays,  that  shoot  up  beside  the 
one  waim,  full-hearted  gush  of  sanguinous 
brightness.  These  beauteously  strange 
aerial  ])henomena  are  rendered  with  won- 
deri'ul  rividness  and  delicacy  of  feeling ; 
the  bluff  jnasses  of  the  wild  lone  j^romon- 
tor}*,  too,  are  finely  rounded ;  and,  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and  absence 
of  hard-to-be-managed  details,  it  is  per¬ 
haps,  as  a  whole,  the  most  perfectly  harmo¬ 
nious  production  of  the  three.  Especially, 
it  Tnarks  Air.  Church  as  an  admirable 
colourist,  in  that  high  criterion,  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  his  .subdued  and  neutral  tints, 
j  which  are  never  monotonous  and  lifeless, 

'  but  infinitely  varied  with  beauteous  gloam¬ 
ings  and  undertones,  and  often  of  exquisite 
'  quality.  And  in  the  more  brilliant  works, 

i  vigorous  and  splendid  as  i.s  the  colour,  it 

is  finely  subordinated  by  gradatioms  up  to 
the  one  or  two  su])reme  flashes,  with  a 

1  variety  and  harmony,  which  prove  un¬ 

usually  great  re.sourccs  in  this  clement  of 
hi.s  art. 

So  here  are  fhrer?  graphic  poems,  awak¬ 
ening  three  different  kinds  of  emotion  ;  one 

ardently  subbme,  the  second  of  tbe  very 
fulness  of  beauty,  and  tbis,  tbe  third, 
pensively  tender,  2>atbetic.  We  would  not 
disparage  our  own  landscapists.  Clever, 
industrious  workers  are  countless  among 
them ;  and  many  are  endued  with  a  gentle¬ 
ness  and  pictnresqueness  of  feebng  worthy 
of  our  sweet  minor  poets.  Some  colour 
vigorously,  hut  make  little  of  form ;  mul¬ 
ti  tildes  can  imitate  vividly  separate  objects, 
without  combining  them  into  an  harmo¬ 
nious  whole,  far  less  into  a  result  that 
touches  the  heights  of  feeling  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  sense  of  beauty,  the  compre¬ 
hensive  creative  energy  of  mind,  are  now 
wanting  among  ns  to  effect  anything 
parallel  to  the  works  of  the  higher  order 
of  poets,  or  of  painters,  and  fulhl  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  ‘  ‘  grand  heroic  style  of  land¬ 
scape  painting,”  dwelt  upon  by  the  scientific 
philosopher,  Humboldt,  as  the  end  to  be 
desired.  But  here,  we  affirm,  is  a  visit 
from  one,  who,  to  say  the  least,  approaches 
far  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  condi¬ 
tions.  Here  is  one  who  can  draw,  can 
colour,  can  air-tone,  can  imitate,  compose, 
and  (oh,  infinitely  beyond  all  these  cans  I) 
can  conceive,  so  nobly  and  comprehensively, 
that  the  result  is,  in  some  important  re¬ 
spects,  a  further  advancement  of  the  epical 
style  of  landscajie  painting.  Here  is  the 
only  landscape  jrainter  who,  in.  the  large 
sense,  can  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the 
pencil  of  our  great  Bajffiael  of  Landscape, 
Turner — the  only  one  who  has  similar  per¬ 
ceptions  of  beauty,  and  similar  creative 
2)owers,  to  raise  him  to  the  same  high  j)rin- 
ciples  of  Art.  Nay,  more,  he  is  carrying 
on  Turner’s  work  where  he  left  off,  adding 
to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
whole,  greater  precision  and  completeness 
of  detail ;  so  that,  in  place  of  the  slurring 
of  form,  and  numerous  eyesores,  the  dreamy 
consciousness,  with  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  iu  contemplating  Turner’s  fore¬ 
most  and  most  comju’ehensive  works,  the 
great  pictiu’e  here  is  made  up  of  an  infinity 
of  little  iDictui’es,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  a  separate  delight,  each  interwoven 
with  the  others ;  and,  certainly,  never  did 
wo  see  such  completeness  of  detail,  both  in 
colour  and  form,  in  immense  quantity  and 
variety,  united  with  a  .splendid,  aerial,  and 
Ijoetical  general  effect. 

There  was  much  ridicxile  of  Turner  in 
his  lifetime ;  but  now  we  are  humble 
enough,  though  not  so  much  before  his  ex¬ 
cellence  as  before  his  eloquent  fame ;  yet 
\\dth  so  little  discrimination,  that  the  pris¬ 
matic  manifestations  of  his  dotage  fetch 
preposterous  prices,  to  the  vexation  of  his 
intelligent  admirers,  who  regret  that  others 
should  be  sophisticated  as  to  his  real  merits 
l)y  having  to  admire  them.  Meanwhile, 
comes  from  afar  the  work  of  his  only  true 
succes.sor;  and,  with  regret  be  it  sixoken, 
it  receives  so  little  attention,  that  they  who 
have  incui’rcd  the  trouble  and  cost  of  doing 
tliat  which  might  enrich  us  with  a  most 
valuable  incentive  in  landscajxe  art,  and 
with  a  delightful  enlargement  of  our  im- 
prossions  of  nature,  begin  to  consider  it  as, 
of  necessity,  their  last  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Such  would  ho  a  most  poor  conclusion. 
At  least  it  was  a  handsome  challenge.  But 
the  ])robabilities  seem  to  he,  that  this  excel¬ 
lence,  of  tho  very  kind  of  which  wo  fall 
short,  will  return  so  slightly  honoured  that 
wo  shall  sec  its  face  no  more ;  and  the 
general  admiration  it  wins  in  its  own 
country  ivill  have  some  natural  thoughts 
rai  our  indifference.  Thus  may  we  lose  an 
admirable  and  most  well-timed  lesson,  and 
bo  left  alone  with  our  mediocrity. 

Individuals  of  high  repute  for  intelli¬ 
gence  have,  we  know,  been  thoroughly  de- 

lighted  with  these  works;  hut  artists  in¬ 
grained  in  principles  of  a  different  kind, 
and  the  guides  of  public  opinion,  have  been 
curiously  inattentive  to  them ;  our  public, 
generally,  being  so  jire-occupied  as  to  have 

Little  leisure  for  the  discovery  of  merit 
which  has  not  already  the  entree.  More¬ 
over,  perception  of  beauty,  that  indispen¬ 
sable  great  ground  of  artistic  judgment, 
without  which  cold  dry  intellect,  and  science 
herself,  lead  but  darkly  astray,  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  onr  rigid  matter-of-factness 
and  dry  utilitarianism,  become  wonderfully 
rare  among  us  English.  For  the  present, 
our  very  ideality  seems  to  he  ugliness ; 
and  when  we  quit  the  commonplace,  it  is  for 
the  fantastical.  The  heroines  of  our  fancy 
are  now-a-days  neither  of  earth  nor  heaven, 
but  rather  mere  phantasms  of  the  limbo  of 
vanity,  there  expiating  heartless  follies  and 
vices.  Witness  the  walls  of  our  Academy. 

In  our  cold  carelessness,  and  dearth  of 
natural  artistic  perceptions,  we  have  been 
much  left  to  be  sophisticated  by  phraseo¬ 
logical  critics,  who  would  put  us  all  in 
sesthetical  go-carts,  and  wheel  us  where 
they  please.  They  have  descriptive  jiGwers, 
write  charmingly,  and  tickle  oui’  sense  of 
profundity  with  high-sounding  dogmas  and 
moral  theories,  wMch  seem,  indeed,  plau¬ 
sible  enough ;  but  on  comparing  the  de- 
scriiition  with  the  work  described,  we  find, 
not  unfrequently,  that  the  eloquent  and 
dainty  phi’aseologist  could  not  distinguish 
between  ugly  and  handsome,  valueless  fact 
and  vital  truth,  archaeology  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  good  painting  and  bad ;  and  when  we 
meditate  on  the  moral  basis  of  his  aesthe- 
tical  theories,  we  find  them,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  something  one-sided,  ungenial,  con¬ 
tracted,  ascetic;  their  evil  influence  being 
indeed  traceable  in  the  falsely  cramped  and 
rigid  lines  of  the  pencils  led  by  them.  Hi 
thus  making  the  objects  of  painting  the 
mere  symbols  and  ministers  of  a  morbid, 
dainty,  and  fantastical  morality,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  ideal  beauty  have  been  sorely  and 
sadly  discountenanced  by  much  di’eaiy 
su]Derficiality  about  truth,  which  has  led 
to  a  mindless,  servile  imitation,  in  strait¬ 
ened  bondage  to  the  “  letter  ”  which  ever 
kills.  From  our  higher  class  of  critics — 
pre-occupied  profoundly  in  their  own  aesthe¬ 
tic  circle,  much  attention  to  foreign  works 
of  an  excellence  scarcely  in  harmony  with 
their  previous  teachings,  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  With  regard  to  the  writers  of 
the  daily  press,  their  miscellaneous  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  little  time  they  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  devote  to  such  a  subject, 
prevent  the  hope  of  much  instruction  from 
that  source  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  their 
criticisms  have  tui’ned  out  of  the  mould 
singularly  iU.  The  Daily  News,  the  fore¬ 
most  friend  of  the  North  dui’ing  the  late 
war,  being  of  wide  repute  and  influence  on 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  specially  unfortunate  that  its  critique 
should  be  of  the  undiscriminating,  and  in¬ 
deed  absolutely  unseeing  sort.  The  wi’iter 
announces  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  mystery  in  these  paintings — 
nothing  “allusive;”  and  then  follows  a 
strange  puzzled  objection  that  there  is  no 
foreground;  as  if  the  ioreivaterhx  the  Chim¬ 
borazo,  for  instance,  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  quite  as  well.  In  this  paper  there 
are  some  qualifying  praises  worthy  of  clever 
scene-painting;  but  the  Daily  Telegraph 
was  absolutely  contemptuous,  naively  con¬ 
demning  the  Chimborazo  for  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  painted  in  a  hothouse,  heedless 
of  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  so  prepared 
and  studied — that  is  to  say,  in  a  tropical 
hothouse  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  extent, 
bounded  by  vast  mountains  and  rivers. 

j  •  N#-v#»rrh#-l<-  .  we  Imvr*  lifcn  foM  that  nomo  of  our 

a/lmirorl  artiNtu  roiuU*mn  tlic*  iriaiinr*r  of  these  fletuils,  pro- 
nounrintf  tho  minulo  precision  of  the  forms  untrue.  Look- 
injjf  -it  their  own  works,  we  are  noway  siirpribefl  at.  the 
rrpinion.  .Vaiiire  is  mfiltifoim  an<l  inany-Mided ;  aiul  look- 
ini?  a*,  her  witli  ditTerent  eyes,  we  sec  in  Iter  ditt'crciit 
thintrs.  earh  ot»s»»ner  disroverinir  what  he  looks  for,  aeeord- 
in«  to  the  hin-t  of  hi.*i  own  mind,  and  i^?norin//  fjualities 
diverse  in  eliara/  ter.  Our  pre}<»*nt  painters,  having;  little 
p^'n*i*on  of  l»#‘aiity  of  fonn.  hut  more  obsenance  of 
iC^neral  effe  -t*  of  arul  shadrjw,  probably  sec  nofhini^ 

I  luit  r.*  we  iiitrifwv.  where  an  eye  like  Mr.  (dinrch’s 

1  Would  fro' '  ou^  di^tlnet  and  f»rderly  shape.s  of  loveliness, 

and  system?  of  line«.  Not.  however,  that  we  mean  his 
minute  deiHil.i  are  |H*rfeet  everywhere ;  those  not  quite 
in  the  foi *'(frrnind  are  perhap*'.  in  pfirt.'s  too  distinctly  sj)Otlv, 
of  f*  .  u*«*  a  littleuens;  but  the  forms  are  always  well 

understr>rsl.  and  oasy  and  trraeeful  in  composition  ;  and  the 

1  ot.j.  rt  thiw  define<l  i.s  itrelf  interr'stinfcr,  and  adds  to  our 

knowlerice  of  tropiral  nature.  Nor  shouhl  it  be  fortrotten 
that  this  painter's  purp^>se  in  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
j  ab*trn<  t  requirements  of  Art.  but  to  add  to  our  kuowdedi^e 

of  a  ■  ular  kind  of  land.^  ap**  nature.  Tlie  writer  in  the 

1  -  made  n  (Treat  mistake,  and  unfortunately  ifrnored 

1  ;  the  piif'trj-  of  this  picture,  in  ^ajun^j  that  Mr.  Chureirs 

j  miniitent  k  appnmehes  homrlmr^R,  when  its  praie  and 

j  l»e«uty  merit  the  contrary  of  that  ejuthet.  Minuteness 

1  has  no  necc'^ary  connection  with  it.  We,  do  not  call  the 

1  Icsiier  {sirtj<  of  flowers  and  radiant  insects  hcmrhf, 

[  . 

The  Times,  as  usual,  gave  a  charming 
descriptive  account  of  these  pictures,  ob¬ 
viously  desiring  to  commend  them  libe¬ 
rally  and  amiably ;  but  even  here  nothing 
was  said  to  lead  to  the  anticipation  of 
their  rare  refinement  and  poetical  beauty. 
On  the  contrary,  the  minuteness  in  them, 
as  remarked  ah-eady,  was  wrongly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  homeliness ;  and  they  were 
finally  characterised  as  such  works  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  American.  Yet  we 
scarcely  think  Americans  can,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  be  reasonably  expected  to  paint  land¬ 
scapes  more  refined,  more  remarkable  for 
the  sense  of  beauty,  than  any  of  the  works 
of  our  living  landscapists.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  these  pictures  have  been  praised  by 
our  critics  in  good  average  terms,  yet 
treated  as  a  sort  of  curiosities,  creditable, 
very,  for  an  American,  but  scarcely  within 
the  pale  of  legitimate  Art.  That  is  the 
opinion  we  especially  desire  to  deny  and 
confute.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  are  works  of  thoroughly  legitimate, 
refined,  classical  Art,  not  perfect,  it  may 
be,  but  combining  more  of  the  elements  of 
great  landscape  painting  than  anything  we 
have  of  late  ourselves  produced;  great  in 
conception,  brilliant  in  execution,  and  with 
a  finer  perception  of  the  beautiful,  a  more 
tender  and  elevated  poetical  feeling,  than 
have  been  displayed  in  this  branch  of  the 
art  since  Turner. 

AY.  P.  Bayley. 


LOWTHER  CASTLE, 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE. 

Bordering  the  most  delicious  scenery  of 
England,  commanding  views  of  its  loftiest 
mountains  and  the  most  channing  of  its 
lakes,  stands  Lowther  Castle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  It  is  less, 
however,  to  the  grandeur  of  its  position, 
in  picturesque  Westmoreland,  than  to  the 
contents  of  its  Galleries,  we  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  although  something 
must  be  said  of  the  situation  it  occupies, 
for  few  of  the  Baronial  Mansions  of  the 
Kingdom  are  so  auspiciously  located.  From 
any  of  the  terrace -walks,  gracefully  adorned 
by  vases  and  statues,  are  seen  the  several 
mountain  ranges  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum¬ 
berland — Helvellyn,  Skiddaw,  Saddleback, 
CrossfeU,  “High  Street”*  (on  the  heights 
of  which  runs  the  old  Roman  road,  clearly 
discernible)— hiding  among  them,  except 
where  occasional  passes  afford  glimpses,  the 
romantic  lakes  of  UUeswater,  Haweswater, 
Derwentwater,  Windermere,  Rydal  Water, 
and  a  score  of  minor  sources  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  rivers,  full  of  trout,  that  run  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  through  the  highly- cultivated  lands. 
It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  view  at  once  so  grand  and  so  beautiful  as 
that  which  the  eye  takes  in  from  any  of 
the  more  elevated  points  surrounding  the 
Castle ;  while  its  interest  will  be  largely 
enhanced  by  occasional  sights  of  Druidic, 
Roman,  and  Danish  remains — bearing  the 
familiar  names  of  “the  Giant’s  Cave,” 
“  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,”  “Arthur’s 
Round  Table,”  and  others  —  abounding 


*  The  High  Street  is  a  mountain  of  considerable  bulk, 
■which  lies  between  UUeswater  and  Windermere,  and  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  from  some  parts  of  the  high  road 
between  those  two  lakes.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  or  street,  which  passes  right  over  the 
top  of  it,  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  on  its  way  from 
Ambleside,  the  Roman  ALonoe,  towards  Penrith.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  road  forms  a  great  streak  of  green  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  produces  a  very  singular 
effect.  There  is  an  annual  festival  held  here  by  the  pea¬ 
santry,  who  on  this  occasion  redress  it,  and  thus  keep  it  in 
the  condition  wliich  so  distinctly  separates  the  road  from 
the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  mountain. 
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among  these  border  mountains ;  of  Nor¬ 
man  castles,  some  in  ruins,  others  yet  in¬ 
habited  by  lords  of  pure  descent ;  of  old 
“Peel  towers,”  and  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  objects. 

The  grounds  that  siuTound  the  Castle  are 
duly  caredfor,  the  deer -park  is  of  greatextent, 
the  lawns  and  gardens  are  richly  planted ; 
but  there  is  one  rare  peculiarity— an  avenue 
of  venerable  yew-trees,  older  even  than  the 
Lowthers,  which,  probably,  furnished  wea¬ 
pons  for  the  fight  at  Hastings,  but  which 
certainly  supplied  them  to  those  who 
“  Drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour.” 

The  Castle  is  not  old,  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  early  in  the  present  century.  It 
is,  in  truth,  as  AVordsworth  styles  it,  “  ma¬ 
jestic,”  rising  upon  one  of  the  hiU  slopes, 
and,  as  we  have  intimated,  commanding  on 
all  sides  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  which  is  the  here¬ 
ditary  lordship  of  the  Earl.  Though  by  no 
means  the  “monarch  of  all  he  surveys” — 
for  he  can  see  lands  some  fifty  miles  from  his 
threshold — he  looks  upon  mountain,  moor, 
and  fell,  upon  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  rich 
pasture  lands,  upon  farms,  homesteads,  and 
churches  that  are  his — by  no  claim  of  con¬ 
quest,  or  “  forfeitiue,”  or  as  results  of 
“  speculations,”  but  by  justly-gained  and 
equitably-upheld  rights,  undisputed  and 
indisputable  at  any  period  of  the  Shire’s 
history. 

The  Castle  was  ever  famous  for  hos¬ 
pitality  :  among  its  frequent  guests  have 
been  the  great  men  of  many  epochs.  States¬ 
men,  philosophers,  artists,  men  of  letters 
and  science,  have  here  enjoyed  brief  inter¬ 
vals  of  rest  from  labour — among  them, 
Scott,  Rogers,  AVilson,  Southey,  and  AVords- 
worth.  Southey  commemorates  not  only 
its  stately  walls,  pinnacles,  and  “  embattled 
brow,”  but  its  “  hospitable  halls.”  From 
any  point  about  it  may  be  seen  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  look  down  on  “Greta  Hall,” 
where  Southey  lived  so  long  and  wrote 
imperishable  works,  and  on  the  calm  grave¬ 
yard  at  Crosthwaite,  where  his  mortal  part 
is  buried  ;  the  home  of  AVordsworth,  Rydal 
Mount,  in  Grasmere  valley,  and  the  vener¬ 
able  church  of  Grasmere,  beside  which  he 
was  laid  to  rest;  Elleray,  the  place  in 
which  Professor  AVilson  passed  so  many 
of  his  early  and  happy  days ;  the  house 
in  which  Arnold  dwelt;  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  lived,  and  that  which  is 
stiU  the  dwelling  of  Harriett  Martineau. 
The  list  of  those  who  have  Rved  near 
and  shared  the  hospitality  of  Lowther 
wiU  be  best  understood,  however,  by  the 
list  we  shall  presently  supply  of  AVest- 
moreland  AYorthies  ;  those  of  its  fair 
neighbour,  Cumberland,  being  also  a  host. 
The  present  earl  has  been  renovmed  in 
public  life.  As  Lord  Lowther  he  filled 
some  of  the  higher  offices  of  state :  from 
1828  to  1830,  he  was  chief  of  the  AYoods  and 
Forests ;  from  1834  to  1835,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  from  1841  to  1845, 
Postmaster- General ;  and  he  has  also  held 
the  high  office  of  President  of  the  Council. 
He  has,  however,  resigned  all  public  em¬ 
ployment — devoting  his  time  to  agricultural 
and  engineering  pursuits — converting  bar¬ 
ren  moors  into  arable  land,  and  tuiming 
idle  wastes  into  profitable  farms :  setting, 
indeed,  an  example  of  a  good  landlord  at 
home — an  example  which,  happily,  many 
follow. 

The  Earl  has,  however,  given  much  of 
his  leisure  to  Art;  and  it  is  to  this  subject 
our  notes  on  Lowther  wiU,  mainly,  have 
reference,  for  when  wealth  and  rank  combine 
to  coRect  and  preserve  the  Art-products  of 
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many  eras,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  make 
known  the  results  that  may  teach  and 
gratify — that  have  taught  and  gratified 
— hundreds  of  thousands. 

Passing  through  a  wide  and  lofty  hall, 
containing  many  effigies  of  knights  in 
armour — armoui’  that  has  been  tested  in 
many  a  melee — and  banners  of  various 
countries  and  epochs,  we  tuim  into  the 
Library,  full  of  rare  and  curious  books — the 
more  valuable  of  these  appertain  to  the 
histories  of  the  two  shires.  On  the  waUs 
hang  the  “family  portraits  ”  from  that  of 
Sir  John  Lowther,  painted  in  1657,  to  that 
of  the  present  earl  in  early  life ;  *  then, 
passing  along  a  corridor — the  sides  whereof 
are  lined  with  busts  and  portraits — we 
reach  the  gallery  of  “  AYestmoreland  AVor- 
thies,”  a  somewhat  original,  and  certainly 
a  wise,  idea ;  for,  in  time,  we  shall  here 
see  the  outward  semblances  of  those  who 
have  conferred  honour  on  theii'  native 
county  from  a  very  early  period  down  to 
oui’  own  time.  At  present  the  Gallery 
contains  thirty  portraits. 

The  collection  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep 
interest,  not  only  in  those  who  are  natives 
of  the  county,  but  as  a  record  of  so  many 
who  are  renowned  in  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A¥e  print  the  List : — 

Kateryn  Parr.  The  mouldering  ruins  of  Ken¬ 
dal  Castle  mark  the  birthplace  of  this  lady, 
wife  of  Hemy  VIII.,  and  first  Protestant 
Queen  of  England. 

Christopher  Baynbrigg.  Cardinal  of  St. 
Praxede,  Legate  to  the  court  of  Rome,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  A"ork,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  &c.  1460- 
1514. 

George  Clifeori),  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Ireland. 

Marquis  of  AVharton. 

Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison. 

John,  First  Viscount  Lonsd.vle. 

Hon.  Justice  AVilson. 

Sir  Alan  Chambre. 

Doctor  Burn,  LL.D.,  the  historian  of  AVest- 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  the  author  of  the 
“Justice  of  the  Peace,”  a  work  on  ecclesias¬ 
tical  law. 

Lord  Langdale. 

Alderman  Thompson,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Sir  George  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London. 

John  Bell,  the  celebrated  Chancery  barrister. 
Richard  Bratthwaite,  author  of  the  “  English 
Gentleman,”  &c. 

Dean  Addison. 

Doctor  Shaw. 

AVaugh,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Duke  op  AVharton. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Richardson. 

John  Langhorne,  D.D. 

AVatson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Bernard  Gilpin. 

General  Bowser. 

John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Surveyor-General  of 
AVoods  and  Forests.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a 
“  Report  of  Acorns  planted  in  and  about 
AVindsor  Great  Park,”  &c.  Total,  11,225,000, 
between  the  years  1718  and  1801. 

Admiral  Pearson,  whose  memorable  combat 
with  Paul  Jones  is  recorded  in  Atkinson’s 
“  AVorthies  of  AVestmoreland.” 

Thomas  Barlow. 

Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Jos.  AATlliam- 
son  wrote  to  this  extraordinary  woman  to 
induce  her  to  retm'u  a  court  candidate  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer  : — “  Sir, — I  have  been  bijlhed  by 
an  usm-per,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court, 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject. 
A^our  man  shan’t  stand.” 

Doctor  Fothergill. 

A  portrait  of  Hogarth  hangs  in  the  collection, 

*  For  the  information  of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  -we 
should  state  that  two  of  the  portraits  are  from  the  pencil  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely ;  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his  list  of  the 
paintings  by  that  master ;  hut  Mr.  Cunningham  expresses 
a  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  concerning  those  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  he  is  not  aware. 
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SELECTED  PICTURES. 


his  ancestors  ha^•ing  been  natives  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  * 

Passing  thi’ough  the  suite  of  rooms — the 
di-awing-rooms,  breakfast-room,  biUiard- 
room,  &c.  &c. — we  occujiy  much  time,  for 
the  walls  hold  a  very  large  number  of 
the  yerj"  finest  works  of  the  old  masters. 
Fom-  of  the  best  productions  of  Teniers  are 
here ;  here  are  admirable  specimens  of 
Eubens  and  Yandyck,  three  by  Ostade, 
four  by  Y'ouyennans,  three  by  Gerard 
Douw,  one  bj'  Jan  Steen,  one  by  Frank 
Hals,  one  by  Bonafaccio,  one  by  Leonardo 
da  A’inci,  two  by  Murillo,  several  by  Sal¬ 
vator  Eosa,  several  by  Brueghel ;  landscapes 
by  Euysdael,  Gasper  Poussin,  Paul  Brill, 
Zuccarelli,  Swaneveldt,  &c.  ;  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  William  Yandevelde, 
and  some  good  specimens  of  Backhuysen  ; 

‘  St.  Francis,’  by  Guido;  ‘The  Palmister,’ 
and  ‘  Soldiers  throwing  Dice,’  Pietro  da 
Yecchia  ;  ‘  Magdalen  in  the  Desert,’  Tinto¬ 
retto,  and  two  fine  pictures  by  Bassano. 
The  collection  includes  also  works  by  Hol¬ 
bein,  Cartona,  Yalentino,  Borgognone,  Fytt, 
Bronzino,  Giorgione,  Cuyp,  &c.  &c.,  as  well 
as  modem  portraits  by  Lawi’ence,  Opie, 
Jackson,  Beechey,  Hopner,  &c. 

But  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Castle  would  far  exceed  om’ 
limits.  The  earl  is  building  —  has,  in¬ 
deed,  nearly  completed  —  a  new  gallery, 
which  is  destined  to  receive  “gatherings” 
from  his  other  man.sions.  Some  large  pic¬ 
tures  by  Snyders,  belonging  to  the  Lowther 
family,  will  then  be  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  with  magnificent  works  by  Titian, 
Claude,  Guido,  &c.,  and  a  few  modern  pic¬ 
tures  of  note  by  Gainsborough,  Eeynolds, 

’  I  Turner,  &c. 

;  ^  111  this  Galleiy  will  also  be  hung  no 

I  I  fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  works  of 
I  Hogarth,  collected  by  the  Earl  with  great 
'  ;  industiy ;  and  chosen  not  only  for  their  in- 
trin.sic  worth,  but  in  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  painter,  whose  father  was  a  native  of 
AN'estmoroland,  and  who  is  therefore,  as  we 
I  have  said,  included  among  the  AYorthies 
of  AA'estmoreland. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  Lowther 
Castle  is  even  le.ss  in  its  collection  of  paint- 
'  I  iiigs  than  in  its  examples  of  ancient  sculp- 

i  ture,  contained  in  two  spacious  and  ad- 

;  j  mirably-constmctcd  galleiies.  Pas.sing  a 

'  !  room  devoted  to  Eoman  antiquities,  many 

:  '  of  which  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

i  i  — at  Kirkby  There,  at  old  Penrith,  and  at 

!  I  the  famous  Eoman  wall — wo  enter  The 

J  E.i.sr  Gai.eeuv.  It  is  im])ossible  to  enu- 

'  I  irierato  the  whole  of  its  contents ;  a  few  of 

the  works,  of  more  smq)assing  merit,  wo 
may,  however,  mention  : — 

1 .  A  statue  of  Ilygoia,  from  tlie  Bosborough 
f 'ollfftion.  .\  very  beautiful  work  of  ])ur{^  Art, 

I  ori;,dnaI]y  from  tlie  Capitol. 

2.  Vfnu.M,  from  the  Stowe  Collection.  An  ex- 

;  qui.>'ito  'I'lirno  (iinhajipily  rmforeil),  undoubtedly 

;in  exam](b!  of  the  jmrest  Creek,  of  an  age 
“  wb<  n  ,\rl  w:i.‘;  a  religion.”  It  lias  lioen  attri¬ 
buted,  and  with  reason,  to  Praxiteles;  and  it  is 
lK'li''v<-«l  to  have  stood  in  the  'remjdo  of  Cnidus; 
that  it  i.s  the  work  alludid  to  by  Lueian  ami 
Pliny  !is  one  of  the  tnumjihs  of  t treek  Art;  a 
belief  whir  h  obtaim  foree  with  all  Art-lovers 
by  whom  it  ha.  been  ’  en. 

■'!.  .\  statue  of  Itiana,  of  exceeding  grace  and 
t»  -luty. 

■I.  A  statue  of  .luliu.s  C.esar,  half  life-size, 
having  the  ea.‘<ily-rwogTii.‘(ed  tyjie  of  the  “fore¬ 
most  m-'in  of  all  thii;  worM." 

•  There  -ire  no  doiilit  jporsons  wlio  pn  ;  portraits  of 
o'ii.  r  Worthie  of  Wertnioretm'l.  wlio  will  (rlarlly  aid  the, 
r  ,  le  dedretorenderthissinKiiIarlyinlerejitiiiKgillcia' 
■  ;  I  ■  of  two  inlerr  elinc  is-niona<{e>.  eonneeted  with 

tt..-  I  -  I  ity  f*f  Wertmoreland  no  trace  of  a  likenef.-,  can 
1  ’  d.  i Sir  Iliiifli  de  Jeovflier.  Attorney  General  to 

Ed-  rd  f..arel  I’ilkinirton.  S|s'8ker  of  the  House  of  C'olii- 
n. ^  in  the  time  of  I'.ii  haid  II. 


0.  A  fragment,  or  rather,  the  upper  half  of  a 
sitting  female  figure,  draped,  imported  into 
England  Lord  Guildford,  and  the  only  speci¬ 
men  brought  home  by  him.  It  is  a  fine  work, 
certainly  a  production  of  the  best  era  of  Greece  ; 
and  although  but  a  portion  of  a  majestic  yet 
tender  creation  of  the  sculptor’s  fancy,  it  is  of 
great  worth. 

6.  Statue  of  Agrippina,  from  the  Stowe  Col¬ 
lection.  A  production  of  rare  excellence. 

7.  Torso  of  a  Venus,  from  the  Collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  A  work  of  refined 
delicacj'',  j^et  exhibiting  intense  power. 

8.  A  statue  of  Bacchus,  a  relic  of  great  worth. 

Besides  these,  there  are  busts  of  Marcus 

Aurelius,  Augustus,  Galba,  Pompeius,  Diana, 
Seyeca,  Julius  Ca'sar,  Sylla,  Agrippina,  Nero, 
and  others,  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  the 
several  periods  to  which  they  refer.  There  are 
also  in  this  gallery  two  Corinthian  pillars, 
“  fomierly  in  AYestminster  Abbey,”  and  two 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  exquisitely  carved 
with  high  reliefs,  representing  cupids  hunting 
wild  animals. 

The  AVest  Gallery,— generally  known  as 
the  “  Gallery  of  the  Caesars,”  containing  some 
excellent  busts,  particularly  that  of  Vespasian, 
which  adorned  the  library  of  Edmund  Burke,- — 
although  not  so  rich  as  the  East,  being  chiefly 
occupied  with  Eoman  busts,  contains  two  or  three 
sculptures  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  are  statues  of  Cybelle  and 
Paris.  Here,  however,  is  an  unique  and  very 
curious  work,  the  “  Olympian  Meta.”  Am 
inscription  informs  us  that  “this  rare  relic 
of  ancient  Greek  Art  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  placed  in  the  circus 
at  Eome.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  was  formerly  in  his  collection.” 
In  the  vestibule  leading  to  this  gallery  is  a 
mosaic  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 
“This  mosaic,  containing  20,000  siliceous  peb¬ 
bles,  is  the  work  of  Sosus  Pergami,  who  flourished 
320  j'cars  before  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  the  elder  Plinj^.  Discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Pope  Leo  the  Pith, 
at  Vfila  Chichignola.  Presented  bj'  Pope 
Gregory  the  16th  to  Bir  Edward  Thomason,  in 
the  year  1832.”  This  singular  work,  which 
represents  fishes,  is  not  in  size  above  two  feet 
bj"  eighteen  inches. 

Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that, 
although  we  have  directed  attention  to 
naany  of  the  Art-treasures  in  Lowther 
Castle,  there  are  a  vast  number  we  cannot 
name  :  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  would, 
indeed,  he  to  fill  pages,  and  not  columns,  of 
the  Art-Journal. 

AA'^e  have  shown  that  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  many  ‘  ‘  stately  homes  of 
England,”  standing  among  its  own  “ances¬ 
tral  trees,”  wealth  and  taste  have  combined 
to  accord  to  Art  its  due  reverence,  and  to 
artists  amjile  honour.  It  has  been  a  rare 
treat  to  visit  such  a  house  ;  and  it  is  a 
privilege,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  express 
gratitude  for  enjoyment  thus  received  :  we 
received  it  as  one  of  “  the  public  ” — for  the 
public  are  freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
Iho  castle  and  gi’ounds.  There  may  not  be 
many  visitors  wlio  can  so  thoroughly,  as 
we  can,  appreciate  tho  valno  of  this  boon  ; 
l)nt  tho  locality  is  of  advanced  intelligence, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Tourists  who 
annually  visit  tho  English  Lakes.  This 
o))cn  house  of  Art  may  add  immensely  to 
tlio  enjoyment  derivable  from  tho  lavish 
wealth  with  whicli  Nature  has  endowed  the 
all -beautiful  district. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  may  bo  able  to  fonn 
some  estimate  of  the  numbers  to  whom  his 
liberality  thus  gives  pleasure.  It  would  ho 
more  dilficult  to  calculate  to  how  many  ho 
conveys  instruction ;  and  who  shall  say 
how  far  his  Art-gallcrios  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  Art-power  which  shall 
hereafter  supply  additions  to  his  Gallery  of 
AVorthies  of  Westmoreland!"' 


FROil  THE  PICTUBE  Hf  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
THE  ARTIST. 

THE  DEATH  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Baron  Wappers,  Painter.  D.  Devacliez,  Ei)gra\"er. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  admirably- 
wi’itten  life  of  the  great  trans-Atlantic  dis¬ 
coverer,  has  said  nothing  in  support  of  the 
treatment  we  find  in  this  picture  ;  but  his 
remarks  on  the  closing  scene  of  Columbus’s 
life  are  so  finely  and  ti-uly  expressed,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  introduce  them  here  : 
— “  In  the  meantime,  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  Columbus  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
momentary  fire  which  had  recently  re¬ 
animated  him  soon  expired,  quenched  by 
his  accumulating  infirmities.  Immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  adelantado  ” — the 
brother  of  Columbus  who  held  that  title — 

‘  ‘  his  iUness  increased  in  violence.  His  last 
voyage  had  shattered  beyond  repair  a  frame 
already  worn  and  wasted  by  a  life  of  hard¬ 
ship  ;  and,  since  his  return,  a  series  of 
anxieties  had  robbed  him  of  that  sweet 
repose  so  necessary  to  recruit  the  weariness 
and  debility  of  age.  The  cold  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  his  sovereign  had  chilled  his  heart. 
The  continued  suspension  of  his  honours, 
and  the  enmity  and  defamation  he  expe¬ 
rienced  at  every  tuim,  seemed  to  have  thrown 
a  deep  shadow  over  that  glory  which  had 
been  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  This 
shadow,  it  is  true,  could  be  but  of  transient 
duration ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  most 
illustrious  man  to  look  beyond  the  present 
cloud,  which  may  obscure  his  fame,  and 
anticipate  its  permanent  lustre  in  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  posterity.  .  .  .  Having  thus  scru- 
piEously  attended  to  all  the  claims  of  affec¬ 
tion,  loyalty,  and  justice  upon  earth,  Colum¬ 
bus  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven ;  and 
having  received  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
performed  all  the  pious  offices  of  a  devout 
Chi’istian,  he  expired,  with  great  resigna¬ 
tion,  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  the  20th 
of  May,  1506,  being  about  seventy  years  of 
age.  His  last  words  were  : — ‘  In  manus 
tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum  mmm'" 
As  the  biographers  of  Columbus  are  toler¬ 
ably  numerous,  it  is  probable  the  painter 
has  found  in  some  one  of  their  writings  such 
a  record  of  the  last  moments  of  this  great 
man  as  justifies  the  scene  here  depicted. 
By  the  bed-side  of  the  death-stricken 
veteran,  whom  hardships  and  perEs  by  land 
and  sea,  grief  and  wrongs,  had  done  more 
to  lay  low  than  the  infirmities  usually 
accompanying  advanced  years,  sits  a  much 
younger  man,  possibly  his  son  Diego,  to 
whom  Irving  says,  in  the  chapter  describing 
the  death  of  Columbus,  ‘  ‘  he  gave  much 
advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.”  In 
front  of  the  former  is  a  large  chest,  from 
which  a  strong  chain  has  been  jiartiaUy 
drawn  out.  This  may  be  assumed  to  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  fetters  "with  which 
his  kiug,  Ferdinand,  had  ordered  him  to  be 
bound  six  years  before,  when  he  was  arrested 
in  Hisjianiola,  and  carried  captive  to  Spain. 
Tho  officers  who  had  him  in  charge  would 
have  released  him  from  this  degradation, 
but  Columbus  proudly  said,  ‘  ‘  I  wiE  wear 
them  till  the  king  orders  otherwise,  and 
w'ill  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  his  grati- 
tndo.”  They  were  afterwards  kept  in  his 
cabinet,  and  he  requested  they  should  be 
buried  iu  his  grave.  After  all,  those  iron 
links  may  form  the  key-stone  on  which 
Baron  AVappers  intended  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  should  rest,  and  he  could  not 
have  invented  one  more  strikingly  touching 
and  beautiful. 
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“LIYEEPOOL  POTTEEY  AND 
CHIYA.” 

A  NOTICE  OF  KICHARD  CHAFFEES  AND  HIS 
CHINA  ;  THE  PENNINGTONS  ;  THE  HERCULANEUM 
WORKS,  ETC.  ETC. 

BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 

Ojje  of  the  most  noted  men  connected  with 
the  ceramic  art  in  Liverpool  was  Eichard 
Chaffers,  who  made  great  advances  in  that 
art,  and  to  whom  his  native  tovm  owed  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  china. 
He  was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  a 
good  chemist,  possessed  of  soimd  taste,  and 
highly  accomplished.  His  family,  who 
were  shipwi’ights,  had  been  settled  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  I  believe,  for  several  generations,  and 
were  peojile  of  some  note  in  that  business. 

Eichard  Chaffers,  the  son  of  a  shipwright 
of  considerable  eminence  and  means,  was 
born  in  Mersey  Street,  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1731,  one  year  only  after  the  birth  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Shaw,  the  Delft  ware  potter, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  my  last  chapter. 
About  the  year  1752  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  for  which  purpose  he 
took,  or  erected,  some  small  works  on  the 
north  side,  and  nearly  at  the  bottom  of, 
Shaw’s  Brow,  where  he  began  making  the 
ordinary  kind  of  Delft  ware  of  the  period, 
the  same  as  he  had  learned  to  manufac- 
tui’e  dui’ing  his  apprenticeship.  These  pro¬ 
ductions  he,  as  well  as  the  other  makers  in 
Liverpool,  in  great  measure  exported  to 


round  the  waist.  ‘  ‘  So  well  known  was  the 
ware  of  Mr.  Chaffers  in  the  American 
colonies,”  says  Mr.  Mayer,  “that  it  was  a 
common  saying  of  a  person  that  was  angry, 
that  ‘  He’s  as  hot  as  Dick’s  pepper-box,’ 
alluding  to  those  made  by  Mr.  Chaffers, 
who  exported  a  very  large  portion  of  his 
manufacture  to  the  then  English  colonies.” 
But  for  this  authority,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  caU  this  interesting  object  a 
pounce-box  or  pounce-pot,  and  to  suggest 
that  it  had  been  made  and  painted  with  his 
name  and  date  so  prominently,  for  use  on 
his  own  desk.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  piece 
is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  as  being  an 
undoubted  early  specimen  of  Chaffers’swork, 
and  as  bearing  the  date  of  its  manufactui’e. 
This  box,  or  pot  has,  it  is  well  to  note, 
remained  in  the  family  of  its  maker  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  it  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Mayer  by  the  grandson  of  Eichard 
Chaffers,  Mr.  John  Eosson.  7 
In  1754  or  1755  ‘William  Cookworthy,  of 
Plymouth,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my 
account  of  those  works,  discovered  the 
“  moor  stone,  or  growan  stone,  and  growan 
clay” — two  important  materials  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  china — in  ComwaU,  and  in  1768 
he  took  out  his  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  from  those  materials.  Chaffers 
having  determined  upon  prosecuting  re¬ 
searches  into  the  nature  of  china  ware,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  produce  it  at  Liverpool, 
entered  into  a  series  of  experiments,  but 
finding  that  the  “  soap-stone  ”  was  essential 
for  his  purpose,  and  that  the  district  where 
it  was  found  was  held  by  lease  for  its  pro¬ 
duction,  so  as  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  its 
use  to  Cookworthy  and  those  whom  he 
might  supply  with  it,  he  determined  to  try 
and  seek  the  stone  in  a  fresh  locality. 
About  this  time  a  Mr.  Podmore,  who  had 
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what  were  then  our  American  colonies,  now 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
manufactiue  of  this  ordinary  blue  and 
white  ware — the  staple  of  the  trade  as  it 
then  existed — Chaffers  continued  for  some 
years  actively  employed.  From  the  Delft 
ware  Chaffers  passed  on  to  the  manufacture 
of  fine  white  earthenware,  and  produced  an 
excellent  body,  and  an  almost  faultless 
glaze.  The  rapid  strides  which  Wedgwood 
was  making  in  the  art  served  as  a  strong 
incentive  to  Eichard  Chaffers,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on  improving  until  his  pro¬ 
ductions  should  equal  those  of  his  great 
rival.  In  this,  of  course,  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  he  did  succeed  in  making  the 
pottery  of  Liverpool  better  than  that  of 
most  localities.  A  dated,  though  not  very 
early,  example  of  Chaffers’s  make,  is  fortu¬ 
nately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  and 


is  here  engraved.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  “  a 
pepjier-boxof  the  hour-glass  shajio,”  painted 
in  blue  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  chequered 
border  at  toji  and  bottom,  and  the  name, 


for  some  years  been  employed  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  and  who  was  a  good  practical 
potter,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  left 
Wedgwood’s  employment,  intending  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  establish  himself 
as  a  potter  in  that  country.  To  this  end 
he  went  to  Liverpool,  intending  thence 
to  embark  for  the  colony.  On  reaching 
Liverpool,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Chaffers, 
who  was  then  the  leading  man  in  the  trade 
at  that  place,  and  the  result  of  their  meeting 
was,  that  Mr.  Chaffers  finding  Podmore  to 
be  a  man  of  “so  much  intelligence  and 
practical  knowledge,  induced  him,  by  a 
most  liberal  offer,  to  forego  his  American 
project,  and  enter  into  his  service.”  This 
Podmore  entirely  confirmed  the  views  of 
his  new  master  as  to  the  importance  of 
getting  a  supply  of  the  Cornish  materials, 
and  the  two  practical  men  together  soon 
effected  improvements  in  the  then  manu¬ 
facture  of  earthenware,  and  laid  their  plans 
for  future  operations.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  Chaffers  set  about  his  search,  and  the 
successful  results  at  which  he  arrived,  Mr. 
Mayer  gives  the  following  graphic  account : 

“  Mr.  Chaffers’s  object  now  was  to  come 
into  the  field  with  Staffordshire materia, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  that  play  upon  words. 
He  therefore  determined  to  set  out  for 
Cornwall  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  discover¬ 
ing  a  vein  of  soap-rock.  The  operations 
would  be  most  expensive  and  laborious, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  process  of  boring  for 
coal  in  our  country.  But  where  was  he  to 
begin  P  On  whose  estate  was  it  to  be  found  ? 
What  description  of  men  was  he  to  employ  ? 
He  was,  however,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
of  untiring  energy,  of  fine  addi’ess,  and, 
what  was  then  necessary,  an  excellent 
horseman.  He  obtained  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
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Strange,  his  eldest  son,  and  other  men  of 
consequence  in  our  county,  to  some  of 
the  leading  landowners  in  Cornwall,  then 
attending  their  duties  in  Parliament. 

“In  those  days  there  were  no  mail-coaches 
and  railways  to  aid  the  weary  traveller. 
A  stout  horse  was  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  a  man  of  the  higher  class. 
Imagine  kH.  Chaffers,  hauung  taken  leave 
of  his  wife,  and  his  numerous  family  and 
friends,  mounted  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags 
under  him,  containing  a  supply  of  linen,  &c., 
a  thousand  guineas — the  first  instalment  to 
pay  the  wagers  of  the  miners — a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  holsters,  pursuing  his  journey 
to  London.  He  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  practical  geology,  though  the 
science  was  then  but  little  cultivated. 
Having,  during  his  stay  in  London,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  bore  for  soap-rock  from 
more  than  one  of  the  principal  proprietors 
of  mountain  land  he  judged  most  likely  to 
yield  it,  he  proceeded  to  Cornwall,  and 
commenced  operations.  Ilis  first  efforts 
were  not  successful.  He  moved  to  another 
quarter  with  no  better  result ;  in  a  word, 
he  expended  large  .sums  of  money  without 
finding  the  wished  for  vein.  Somewhat 
disheartened  but  not  subdued,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  home,  where  liis  presence 
was  much  wanted.  He  did  not,  however, 
intend  to  abandon,  but  only  suspend,  his 
operations.  He  accordingly  assembled  all 
the  miners  in  his  employ,  and  announced 
to  them,  to  their  great  regret,  his  deter¬ 
mination.  Previously  to  his  departui’e,  he 
scrupulously  paid  every  man  his  wages. 
Cue  of  them  was  missing  ;  he  was  told  the 
man  in  question  w'as  gone  up  the  mountain 
to  try  another  place.  He  then  left  that 
man’s  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘  captain 
of  the  gang,’  and,  mounting  his  horse  with 
a  heavy  heart,  took  leave  of  the  men,  to 
whom  his  animated  and  conciliatory  man¬ 
ners  had  greatly  endeared  him. 

‘  ‘  The  road  to  the  nearest  town,  the  name 
of  which  I  never  could  learn,  was  precipi¬ 
tous  and  rugged.  A  traveller  on  horseback 
made  so  little  progress,  that  a  mountaineer 
on  foot,  by  taking  a  short  cut  over  the 
rocky  crags,  could  easily  come  within  ear- 
.shot  of  him.  After  journeying  for  some 
time,  he  thought  he  heard  a  fhint  cry  in 
the  distance ;  he  dismounted,  and,  ascend¬ 
ing  a  hill,  plainly  saw  the  signal  of  dis¬ 
covery  flying  from  a  lofty  peak.  It  appeared 
that  the  man  who  had  separated  from  his 
fellow-miners,  and  [pursued  his  researches 
alone,  had  discovered  a  vein,  and  finding 
Mr.  Chaffers  had  left  them,  he  hoisted  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  pursued  him  across 
the  mountain  with  the  pleasing  intelligence, 
shouting  at  times  to  attract  the  somewhat 
dispirited  traveller’s  attention.  Mr.  Chaffers 
immediately  returned,  took  the  whole  gang 
into  pennanent  employment,  and  obtained 
an  ample  supply  of  the  long-sought-for 
clay,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
port,  and  shipped  thence  to  Liverpool.  On 
its  arrival  the  vessel  entered  with  its  pre¬ 
cious  freight  into  the  Old  Dock,  dressed  in 
colours,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
spectators. 

‘  ‘  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Chaffers  had 
regularly  corresponded  with  his  wife,  but 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  on  his  return 
home,  the  continued  fatigue  he  had  endured, 
together  with  anxiety  of  mind,  brought  on 
a  dangerous  fever,  under  which  he  laboured 
for  several  weeks.  He  was  unknown  at 
the  inn  where  he  stayed ;  but  the  landlord, 
seeing  that  his  guest — a  very  handsome 
man — had  the  dress  and  demeanour  of  a 
gentleman,  called  in  an  eminent  physician, 
who  sedulously  and  skilfully  attended  his 
patient.  The  doctor  examined  his  saddle- 
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bags,  and  haHng  ascertained  his  name  and 
addi’oss  from  the  letters  and  papers  therein, 
communicated  to  his  anxious  udfe  all  the 
particulars  of  his  illness,  and  concluded 
with  the  consoling  intelligence  that  ‘  he 
could  that  day  pronounce  him  out  of 
danger.’  As  soon  as  he  could  travel,  he 
dehghted  his  famil}'  and  friends  with  his 
presence  in  Liverpool. 

‘•Xo  sooner  had  Mr.  Chaffers  arrived  at 
home,  than  he  set  to  work  with  his  new 
materials,  and  soon  produced  articles  that 
gained  him  much  reputation,  as  was  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  great  "Wedgwood,  to 
whom  Mr.  Chaffers  presented  a  tea-set  of 
his  china-ware,  and  who,  on  looking  at  one 
of  the  cups,  admiring  the  body  and  exa¬ 
mining  the  coloiu’s  used  in  decoration,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  This  puts  an  end  to  the  battle. 

'  Mr.  Chaffers  beats  us  all  in  his  colours  and 
with  his  knowledge ;  he  can  make  colour’s 
,  for  two  guineas,  which  I  cannot  produce  so 
good  for  five  I  ’  ” 

j  "W'iUiam  Cookworthy,  as  I  have  said,  dis¬ 
covered  the  Cornish  stone  about  the  year 
I  17d4  or  ITod,  and  Eichard  Chaffers  must 
soon  afterwards  have  prosecuted  his  re¬ 
searches  in  the  same  direction,  for  in  De- 
I  cember,  IToG,  we  find  him  making  his 
“porcelain  or  china  ware”  in  considerable 
1  quantities,  both  for  home  sale  and  for  ex¬ 
portation.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  WiUiamsou  s  Liverpool  Advertiser  and 
Merraiifile  Register  for  the  10th  of  December, 

1  ITjO,  in  which  the  following  advertisement, 
discovered  bj’  Mr.  Mayer,  occui’s  : — 

“Chaffti-s  and  Co.,  China  Manufactory.— 
The  jiorcelain  or  cliina  ware  made  by  Messrs, 
j  Ifichard  Chaffers  &  Co.,  is  sold  nowhere  in  the 
I  town,  hut  at  the  manufactory  on  Shaw’s  Brow. 

I  Con.sidcnihlc  abatement  for  exportation,  and  to 
all  wholesale  dealers.  X.B. — All  the  ware  is 
I  pro\-ed  with  boiling  water  before  it  is  exposed 
I  for  sale.” 

luvcrjiool  may  therefore  boast  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  china  in  17d6,  if  not  in  1755, 
which  is  all  earlj’  date  in  the  annals  of 
English  porcelain  manufacture.  Not  only, 
however,  in  this  year  did  Eichard  Chaffers 
and  Co.  make  china-ware,  but  another  firm, 
that  of  William  Eoid  &  Co.,  held  at  the 
j  same  time,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the 
“  Livciqiool  China  Manufactory,”  where 
thf!y  ju’oduced  blue  and  white  ware  in  con¬ 
siderable  (juantities. 

f)f  the  “china  ware”  made  by  Eichard 
Chaffers,  ^fr.  Mayer  possesses  some  excel¬ 
lent  e.xamjdes.  They  are  unmarked,  but 
have  remained  in  the  j)ossession  of  the 
family  until  of  late  years,  when  they 
passed  from  (draffers’s  descendant  to  their 
I)rescnt  owner.  They  are,  therefore,  well 
authenticated.  Due  of  these  is  the  cu]) 
here  eng’raved.  It  is,  of  conr.se,  of  “hard 


paste,”  and  is  of  remarkably  comjiact  and 
excelh'iit  texture.  It  is  painted,  after  the 
Indian  s‘yle,  with  figure  and  landscape  of 
gocKl  iind  rich  colours,  and  is  faultless  in 


manijmlation  and  in  its  glaze.  Examples 
of  Chaffers’s  china  are  of  exceeding  rarity, 
but  klr.  Mayer  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
among  other  specimens  ascribed  to  him,  a 
fine  jug,  bearing  in  front  a  portrait  of 
Erederick  the  Great,  with  trophies  of  war 
on  either  side.  This  jug  has  the  peculiarity 
of  being  painted  inside  as  well  as  out.  At 
the  bottom,  inside,  is  the  Prussian  Eagle 
in  a  border  ;  in  the  spout  is  a  trophy,  and 
all  around  the  inside  of  the  vessel  roses  and 
other  flowers  are  spangled  about. 

Chaffers  carried  on  his  works  for  some 
years,  making  both  earthenware  and  china 
— the  former  largely,  the  latter  but  to  a 
limited  extent — ^but  was  suddenly  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefrdness,  and  at  an 
early  age.  It  appears  that  Podmore,  his 
foreman,  being  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever,  and  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  sent  a 
message  to  Chaffers,  expressing  ‘  ‘  his  wish 
to  see  hrs  dear  master  once  more  before 
their  final  separation.”  With  this  request 
Mr.  Chaffers,  who  was  a  man  of  full  and 
sanguine  habit,  most  kindly  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  complied,  and  at  once  visited  the 
sufferer.  The  consequence  was  he  took  the 
fever,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  and  master 
and  servant  were  interred  near  to  each 
other  in  St.  Nicholas’s  chur’chyard.  “  This 
unfortunate  event,  by  taking  away  both 
master  and  principal  assistant,  put  an  end 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  and  was  the 
commencement  of  the  breaking  up  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  w’hich  Mr.  Chaffers  had 
mainly  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  A  great  number  of  the  potters 
irltimately  emigrated  to  America,  whilst 
many  of  the  best  hands  transferred  them¬ 
selves  to  the  serHce  of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  or 
were  hired  by  other  Staffordshire  manufac¬ 
turers.” 

About  the  year  1753  or  1754,  I  believe, 
works  were  established  in  Liverpool  by  a 
ATt.  William  Eeid,  who  afterwards  took  a 
partner  and  conducted  his  business  under 
the  style  of  Eeid  &  Co.  These  works,  in 
1750,  were  called  “the  Liverpool  China 
Manufactory.”  In  that  year  Messrs.  Eeid 
and  Co.  opened  a  warehouse  in  Castle  Street, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  announcement 
in  Williamson’s  lAverpool  Advertiser  of 
November  19,  1750: — 

“  Liverpool  China  Mannfactory.  —  Alessrs. 
Reid  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  China  Manu¬ 
factory,  have  opened  their  warehouse  in  Castle 
Street,  and  sell  all  kinds  of  blue  and  white 
china  ware,  not  inferior  to  anj’  make  in  Eng¬ 
land,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Samples  sent 
to  any  gentlemen  or  ladies  in  the  country  who 
will  pay  carriage.  Good  allowance  for  shop¬ 
keepers  and  exporters.” 

In  1758,  Messrs.  Eeid  &  Co.  removed  their 
warehouse  to  the  top  of  Castle  Hey,  where, 
having  largely  increased  their  business,  they 
occupied  much  more  extensive  premises. 
In  the  same  year  t  hey  wore  found  advertis¬ 
ing  for  apprentices  for  the  painters  in  the 
china  manufactory.  In  1700,  again,  the 
works  appear  to  have  considerably  increased, 
and  ‘  ‘  several  apprentices  for  the  china 
work  ”  wore  advertised  for,  as  well  as  “  a 
sober,  careful  man,  who  understands  sort¬ 
ing  and  packing  of  ware  and  merchants’ 
accounts.”  Messrs.  Eeid  &  Co.  continued 
in  business  many  years,  and  produced,  be¬ 
sides  their  “china  ware,”  a  considerable 
ipiantity  of  the  oi’dinary  blue  and  white 
earthenware,  most  of  which  was  o.xportcd. 

Another  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  Livei’pool  pottery  was  Seth  Eexnixh- 
TON,  of  whose  works,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  two  brothers,  a  few  words  may  well 
be  hero  introduced.  Of  the  Eenningtons, 
three  brothers  were  potters,  and  each  had 
.separate  works.  Their  names  were  James, 


John,  and  Seth,  and  they  were  sons  of  John 
Pennington,  a  maltster,  by  his  wife,  for¬ 
merly  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Everton.  James 
Peistningtox,  the  eldest,  had  his  works  on 
Copperas  Hill,  but  produced  only  the  com¬ 
moner  varieties  of  ware,  and  being  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  having  done  his  yormgest  brother 
a  serious  injury  by  divulging  a  secret  in 
the  mixing  of  colour,  he  removed  to  "Wor¬ 
cester,  where  he  obtained  emplojunent,  and 
where,  atalater  period,  one  of  his  sons  painted 
a  fine  dinner  service  for  the  Duke  of  York. 

John"  Penthngton,  the  second  son,  had 
his  pot-works  at  Upper  Islington,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  time.  Ultimately  he 
sold  the  concern  to  a  Mr.  "Wolf,  “who  being 
a  scientific  man,  made  great  improvements 
in  the  ware,  but  ultimately  finding  it  did 
not  answer,  as  the  Staffordshire  potters 
were  making  such  rapid  strides  towards 
monopolising  the  whole  trade,  he  gave  up 
the  manufacture,  and  the  works  were  closed, 
never  to  be  resumed.” 

Seth  Penhingtox,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  it  appears,  had  his  pot- 
works  in  that  nest  of  potters,  Shaw’s  Brow. 
His  factories  were  very  large,  extending  as 
far  as  Clayton  Street,  and  were  conducted 
with  much  spirit.  At  these  works,  Seth 
Pennington,  besides  the  ordinary  classes  of 
earthenware  then  in  use,  and  which  he 
produced  in  large  quantities  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  made  a 
remarkably  fine  kind  of  ware  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  competed,  for  vases  and  beakers, 
with  the  oriental,  both  in  its  colour,  its 
glaze,  and  its  decoration.  He  also  produced 
many  remarkably  large  and  fine  punch¬ 
bowls  both  in  Delft  ware,  in  fine  earthen¬ 
ware,  and,  latterly,  in  china.  The  largest 
size  bowl  I  have  met  with  was  made  by 
Pennington,  at  these  works,  and  is  here 
shown.  This  fine  bowl,  which  is  20^  inches 


in  diameter'  and  9  inches  in  height,  is  painted 
in  blue  on  the  usual  white  ground.  Out¬ 
side  it  is  decorated  with  a  landscape  with 
two  bridges  in  the  foreground,  on  which 
men  are  standing  to  fish,  trees,  houses, 
church,  &c.  &c.  Inside  the  upper  part  pf 
the  bowl  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  six 
trophies,  composed  of  flags,  swords,  cannon, 
drums,  tumpets,  spears,  &c.,  divided  from 
each  other  by  different  kinds  of  shot,  viz., 
chain,  crescent,  arrow  or  triangle  shell  with 
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fusee  bm’nmg,  cross  or  bar,  and  grape.  In 
the  centre,  and  filling  up  the  inside  of  the 
bowl,  with  the  exception  of  the  border,  is  a 
group  of  ships  and  boats  on  the  water,  with 
the  inscription  beneath  it — 

Success  to  the  Africa  Trade, 

George  Dickinson. 

This  bowl  was  painted  probably  about  the 
year  1760—70  by  John  Eobinson,  who  was 
apprenticed,  and  afterwards  employed,  at 
Pennington’s  works.  Eobinson  subsequently 
removed  into  Staffordshire,  and  ultimately 
presented  the  bowl  to  the  Potteries  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institution  at  Hanley,  where  it  is 
now  carefuEy  preserved  along  with  his 
note — “  John  Eobinson,  a  pot  painter, 
served  his  time  at  Pennington’s,  in  Shaw’s 
Brow,  and  there  painted  this  punch-bowl.” 
Several  other  bowls  of  Pennington’s  make 
are  in  Mr.  Mayer’s,  and  other  collections. 


Of  these,  two  of  the  finest  are  dated.  One 
bears  on  its  outside  a  design  of  trees,  birds, 
and  butterflies,  painted  in  yellow  and  green, 
and  on  its  inside  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with 
the  words,  “  Success  to  the  Monmouth, 
1760.”  The  other  has  on  the  outside  a 
soldier  and  a  sailor,  one  of  whom  is  seated 
on  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  and  holding  in 
one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  punch¬ 
bowl  ;  and  the  other  sitting,  Bacchus-like, 
astride  a  barrel.  Between  them  is  a  chest, 
bearing  the  words  “Spanish  gold;”  while 
inside  the  bowl  is  a  painting  of  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  with  the  words,  “  1779.  Success  to 
the  Isabella.”  Of  the  fine  earthenware 
vases  and  beakers  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  some  remarkably  fine  examples 
are  preserved  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  museum; 
others  are  in  the  Bateman  museum,  and 
other  collections.  Of  these  I  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrations.  They  form  part  of  a 


set  of  chimney  ornaments,  purchased  by  I  ter  of  Seth  Pennington,  by  whom  they  had 
Mr.  Mayer  from  the  only  and  aged  daugh-  j  been  treasui’ed  as  examples  of  her  father’s 


manufacture.  The  next  group  exhibits 
some  other  varieties  of  Pennington’s  vases. 


the  designs  on  which  are  painted  in  blue. 
In  the  making  of  this  colour — a  fine  rich 


blue— Pennington  had  succeeded  in  beating 
all  his  competitors,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
Staffordshire  manufacturer  offered  him  a 
thousand  guineas  for  his  recipe.  This  he 
refused,  “  as  it  was  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  him,  being  kept  so  secret  that  none  ever 
mixed  the  colours  but  himself.  ”  His  brother 
James,  however,  whom  I  have  spoken  of  as 
being  a  dissijiated  man,  persuaded  him  to 
tell  him  his  secret,  and  soon  afterwards,  in 
one  of  his  drunken  bouts,  told  it  to  a  pot- 
companion,  who  at  once  sold  it  to  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  house,  and  thus  did  Pennington 
a  grievous  injury.  Seth  Pennington  took 
into  i)artnership  a  Mr.  Port,  but  the  con¬ 
nection  was  not  of  long  duration.  Having 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufactm’e  of 
china,  he  produced  some  excellent  services 
and  other  pieces  in  that  material.  In 
china  *  he  also  produced  punch-bowls,  as 
well  as  services.  Pennington  is  said  to 
have  used  the  following  marks — 


A  view  of  a  part  of  Pennington’s  works  is 
given  in  Herdman’s  “  Ancient  Liverpool,” 
and  is  also  shown  on  the  vignette  in  the 
following  page. 

Philip  CnRiSTi-VX  was  another  of  the 
famous  Liverpool  potters,  and  had  his 
works  also  on  Shaw’s  Brow,  but  higher  up 
than  those  of  Pennington.  They  were  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  Islington 
Terrace.  His  house  was  at  the  corner  of 
Christian  Street,  which  was  called  after  his 
name.  At  these  works  he  produced  octa¬ 
gonal  and  other  shaped  plates  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  ware,  as  well  as  bowls  and  other 
pieces  of  the  same  material.  He  also  made 
the  ordinary  earthenware  of  the  time. 
Here,  later  on,  he  manufactured  china  f  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Eichard  Chaffers,  is  said  to  have  become 
the  leading  potter  in  the  place.  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  is  said  to  have  produced  in  china  ware 
some  remarkably  good  dinner,  tea,  and 
coffee  services,  as  well  as  a  number  of  vases 
and  other  ornaments.  It  is,  however,  im¬ 
possible  at  present  to  authenticate  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  so  similar  are  they  to  those  of 
other  makers  of  the  same  time  and  place. 

In  1760  the  firm  of  Thomas  Dearb  &  Co. 
took  the  old  Delft  ware  pottery  at  Patrick’s 
Hill,  known  as  the  “Patrick’s  Hill  Pot¬ 
house,”  where  they  manufactured  “all  sorts 
of  the  best  blue  and  white  earthenware.” 

About  the  same  time  a  Mr.  Okell  carried 
on  “the  Flint  Pot  Works,”  which  were 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Park  Lane, 
near  the  Pitch  House.  Here  he  made  blue 
and  white  earthenware,  and  afterwards  the 
more  fashionable  cream-coloured  ware. 
Mr.  Okell  died  in  1773 — 74,  and  the  works 
were  then  taken  by  Messrs.  Eigg  and  Pea¬ 
cock,  who  immediately  advertised  their  in¬ 
tention  of  “  making  all  kinds  of  cream- 
coloured  earthenware,  &c.”  Mr.  Eigg  was, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  a  descendant  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Charles  Eigg,  the  pipe-maker  of  that 
town.  In  the  same  year  there  was  also  a 
pot-house,  called  the  “Mould  Works,” 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Woods  &  Co.,  near 
the  infirmary,  but  where  nothing  of  a  finer 
description  than  jars,  sugar-mordds  (for 
sugar  refiners),  crucibles,  chimney-jiots. 


*  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
used  by  Pennington: — “Pennington’s  body,  March  18, 
1769 — Bone  ashes,  60  lb. ;  IjTue  sand,  40  lb. ;  flint,  35  fritt. 
To  every  60  of  the  above  20  lbs.  of  clay.” 

t  “  Christian’s  china  body  (January,  1769).  To  100  parts 
rock :  flint,  24  jjarts ;  best  flint  glass,  6  parts  ;  small  glass, 
6  parts ;  crown  glass,  6  parts.  To  every  20  lbs.  of  the 
above  put  1  lb.  of  salts.  Glaze — 4  china  body  (foreign) : 
16  flint  glass ;  3  white  lead ;  12  oz.  of  pearl  ashes. 
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melting-pots,  black  mugs,  and  the  like, 
■were  made. 

In  1761  Liverpool  ■was  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  strongly  contested  elections  for 
which  it  was  then,  and  is  now,  if  we  may 
judge  by  what  has  recently  taken  place, 
so  notorious.  The  contest  was  between 
three  rival  candidates,  viz..  Sir  William 
Meredith,  Bart.,  Sir  Ellis  Cuncliffe,  Bart., 
and  Charles  Pole,  Esq.,  and  the  election 
was  carried  by  the  potters,  one  hundred 


earthenware,  and  has  a  rude  border,  with 
the  words, 

Ser  'William 
a 

I’lumpcr, 

scratched  in,  in  blue,  in  the  soft  clay  before 
fining.  It  is  here  sho^mi. 


In  connection  with  thi.s  election,  a  song 
written  csi)f:cially  for  the  potters,  and  no 
doubt  .sung  wliilo  thi.s  veiy  mug  was  filled 
witli  strong  ale,  and  passed  round  I'rom 
mouth  to  mouth,  is  worth  reininting: — 
TIIIO  I'OTTKli'S  .SONG. 

T'- tujif  nf*'  )  'c  niftrinh 
AUr*ItK«SKI>  TOTIIK  rLUMPINfr  I’OT  I’HIJS. 

Yf  fi  fr'llow**,  frfc.  ]»ltinipcrH  anrl 

if»  Hritaiti.  Iiow  i.t  your  claijn  ! 

Not  |»r»wrr  without  caiHloiir  oan  f<ootl)r^  with  a  Hinilc. 

Or  f<  niir  of  vain  (^raii^lmr  o\*ii  fancy  bc^ruilo. 

(’HOKI'S. 

Au'l  thin  tho  jmrent  of  lihorty’a  cau.-c. 

ff  niy  »n  yj»ii  woiiM  In*, 

If  my  non  you  woiiM  l»c, 

T,il  ‘  Hntoin  nn'laiintcil,  Iik«-  Uriton.H  ho  fn  o. 
T'-anqnillity.  h'^ightr-iiwl  hy  frii*nrNliip>  niipplv, 
mn;.  ccnntirc.  w ith  niahro  *talk  hyf 
A  .  '  -  ioiMly  rni^minK.  tho^i-  p)iini[>f'r.'4.  they  »ay, 

I  .  .Ill  kily  tarry  the  i^iilr  of  i  ju  Ii  <lay. 

An<l  thii«,  &<■. 

Ijf  -.-.rrllc.--  of  trr^at  oncn.  we  live  uncontrollcil, 

AV-  r.  ;  .Hen  ai-il  ;  liiminTn.  weVe  not  to  ho  Hold. 

Nf  -  -■=  t  but  fiiorit  can  ch»*a|a‘n  Hiich  fMiul.**, 

Tlii  -ir.ii  d  in  fnonib*hip  we  live  by  our  IkiwIh. 

And  thii.>«,  &c. 

It*L  inrd.  now  pit  ^en'e  the  fnie  hlewin*;  of  choice. 

A  id  Hri*  at  the  wretch  that  would  hla-^t  a  free  voi«  e  : 

T’  ::''h  in  f«»  r  '  don  of  what  i.**  oiir  own, 

rNi.  Willian.*,-  our  member.  Squire  Charley  may  moan. 

And  thn.««.  &c. 


and  two  of  whom  gave  plumpers  for  Sir 
'William.  This  is  proved  by  the  poll  and 
squib  book,  which  was  published  by  John 
Sadler,  the  inventor  of  transfer  printing  on 
earthenware,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in 
my  last  chapter,  and  I  allude  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  engraving  of  one  of  the  drinking  mugs 
made  sijecially  for  the  occasion  by  the  ‘  ‘  jolly 
potters”  of  Liverpool.  This  cuiious  and 
highly  interesting  mug  is  of  common  white 


The  Herculaneum  Pottery,  the  largest 
earthenware  manufactory  ever  established 
in  Liverpool,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1796,  on  the  site  of  some  old  copper  works 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  river  Mersey  at 
Toxteth  I’ark.  The  potter  had  originally 
been  established  about  the  year  1793-4, 
by  Eiciiari)  Abbea%  who  took  into  partner- 
shij)  a  Scotchman  named  Gi^aham.  Eichard 
Abbey  was  born  at  Aintree,  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  John  Sadler,  in  Harrington  Street, 
as  an  engraver,  where  he  produced  many 
very  effective  groups  for  mugs,  jugs,  tiles, 
&c.  Of  these,  one  of  his  best  productions 
was  a  large  group  of  the  Earmer’s  Arms, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  jugs,  &c.,  in  different 
collections.  After  leaving  Sadler’s  employ¬ 
ment,  Abbey  removed  to  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  an  engraver  at  the  pot- works, 
and  afterwards  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  France,  before  he  began  his  pot-works  at 
Liverpool.  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Graham 
were  successful  in  their  factory  at  Toxteth 
I'ark,  but  Abbey  growing  tired  of  the 
business,  they  sold  it  to  Messrs.  'Worthing¬ 
ton,  Humble,  and  Holland,  and  Mr.  Abbey 
retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  died 
in  bSOl,  “at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  after 
breaking  a  blood-vessel  whilst  singing  in 
Moiling  Church,  where,  being  a  good  musi¬ 
cian,  ho  used  to  lead  the  choir  on  a  Sunday. 
He  was  bni’icd  at  Walton.” 

In  Mr.  Mayer’s  Museum  is  preserved  a 
teapot  of  Ei(diard  Abbcy’.s  making.  It  is 
of  cream- coloured  ware,  with  black  print¬ 
ing.  On  one  .side  is  “  Tlie  Earmer’s  Arms,” 
of  largo  size,  with  supporters,  well  and 
hfddly  engraved.  The  arms  arc  cpiartorly ; 
l.st,  a  slicaf  of  corn;  2nd,  two  scythes  in 
sdificr,  across  them  in  J'vss  two  ilails, 
knitted  together  liy  a  sickle ;  3rd,  a  hay 
rako  and  hay  fork  in  saltirr,  with  a  throe 
])rongcd  I'ork,  ])rong.s  upwards,  in  pale ; 
•Itli,  a  riddle  and  a  bushel  measure  ;  crest, 
a  plough ;  snpjiortcrs,  a  dairymaid  with  a 
clmrn,  and  a  mower  with  a  scythe  ;  motto, 
“  In  God  is  our  trust.”  On  tho  other  side 
is  the  appropriate  verso: — 

Afiiy  llio  ini(ilily  and  proat 
KdII  in  .4plpM(lniir  and  state  ; 

I  envy  llicm  not,  1  declare  it : 

I  eat  my  own  Land), 

.My  Cliieken  and  Ham, 

I  shear  my  own  slieep,  and  I  wear  it. 


I  have  Lawns,  I  have  Bo^wers, 

I  have  Fruits,  I  have  Flowers, 

The  Lark  is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So  you  jolly  Dogs  now, 

Here’s  “  God  bless  the  Plow,’’ 

Long  Life  and  content  to  the  Farmer. 

On  taking  to  these  works,  Messrs.  Wor¬ 
thington,  Humble,  and  Holland,  engaged 
as  their  foreman  and  manager,  Mr.  Ealph 
Mansfield,  of  Bnrslem.  This  person  served 
them  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
menced  a  small  pottery  on  his  o^wn  acco^nnt 
at  Be^Gngton  Bush,  where  he  made  only 
the  commoner  kinds  of  earthenware.  These 
works  ceased  at  his  death.  Besides  Mans¬ 
field  the  foreman,  the  new  company  engaged 
about  forty  “  hands,”  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  Staftbrdshire,  and  brought  them 
to  Liverpool  to  work  in  difierent  branches 
of  their  art.  As  Wedgwood  had  chosen  to 
call  his  new  colony,  “Etruria,”  the  enter¬ 
prising  company  determined  on  christening 
their  colony  “Herculaneum,”  which  name 
they  at  once  adopted,  and  stamped  it  on 
their  wares.  The  buildings  acquired  from 
Eichard  Abbey  were  considerably  enlarged, 
the  arrangements  were  remodelled,  new 
ovens  and  workshops  were  erected,  and 
houses  for  the  workmen  built.  This  being 
done,  the  workpeople  were  brought  from 
Staffordshire,  and  operations  at  once  com¬ 
menced.  The  story  of  the  removal  of  this 
band  of  artisans  is  so  pleasantly  and  so 
graphically  told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mayer, 
that  I  here  give  it  in  his  own  words.  He 
says: — “After  enlarging  and  remodelling 
the  works,  and  the  little  group  of  emigrants, 
who  were  chiefiy  from  Staffordshire,  being 
ready  to  start,  their  employers  gave  them 
a  dinner  at  the  Legs  of  Man  public  house 
at  Bnrslem,  to  which  a  few  of  their  friends 
were  invited.  There  they  spent  the  parting 
night  in  jollity  and  mirth;  and  at  a  late 
hour,  in  conformity  with  an  old  Mercian 
custom,  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Staffordshire,  the  parting  cup  was  called 
for,  and  each  pledged  the  other  to  a  lo'ving 
remembrance  when  absent,  and  a  safe 
journey  and  a  hearty  goodwill.  Next 
morning  at  an  early  hour  they  started  on 
their  journey,  headed  by  a  band  of  music, 
and  flags  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions, 
amongst  which  was  one,  ‘  Success  to  the 
Jolly  Potters,’  a  motto  still  met  with  on 
the  signs  of  the  public  houses  in  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  pot  districts.  "When  reaching  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  runs  near  to  the 
town  of  Bnrslem,  after  bidding  farewell  to 
all  their  relatives  and  friends,  they  got  into 
the  boats  prepared  for  them,  and  were  towed 
away  amid  the  shouts  of  hundreds,  of  spec¬ 
tators.  Now,  however,  came  the  time  for 
thought.  They  had  left  their  old  homes, 
the  hearths  of  their  forefathers,  and  were 
going  to  a  strange  place.  Still  the  hopes 
of  bettering  themselves  were  strongest  in 
their  thoughts,  and  they  arrived  in  Enneorn 
in  good  spirits,  having  amused  themselves 
in  various  ways  during  their  canal  passage, 
by  singing  their  peculiar  local  songs,  which, 
as  ‘  craft  ’  songs,  perhaps  stand  unrivalled 
in  any  employment,  for  richness  of  material, 
elegance  of  thought,  and  expression  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  sentiment,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  niiiny  of  them  are  daily  becoming  lost. 
Amongst  other  amusements  was  one  that 
created  much  merriment — drawing  lots  for 
the  houses  they  were  to  live  in,  which  had 
been  built  for  them  by  their  employers ; 
and  as  they  had  not  seen  them,  nor  knew 
anything  about  them,  the  only  preference 
to  be  striven  for  was  whether  it  should  be 
No.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

‘  ‘  At  Enneorn  they  stayed  all  night,  as  the 
weather  was  had  and  the  river  very  rough, 
after  one  of  those  storm- days  frequent  in  the 
Mersey,  when  the  waters  are  lashed  by  the 
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wind  into  such  fury,  that  few  boats  dare 
ventui’e  out,  and  many  who  had  never  seen 
salt  water  before,  were  afraid  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  upon  it  in  a  flat.  Next  morning, 
November  11,  1796,  the  wind  had  subsided. 
They  embarked  on  board  the  flat,  and  at 
once,  with  a  fair  wind,  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  Mersey,  where  it  becomes  more  like 
an  inland  sea  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
taiu  ranges.  This  much  surprised  the 
voyagers,  alike  by  its  picturesque  beauty 
and  the  vast  extent  of  water.  They  had  a 
pleasant  voyage  down  the  river,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  their  destination,  were  met  on  their 
landing  by  a  band  of  music,  and  marched 
iuto  the  works  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  large 
crowd  of  people,  who  had  assembled  to  greet 
them.  Thus  commenced  the  peopling  of 
the  Httle  colony  called  Herculaneum,  where 
a  few  years  ago,  on  visiting  the  old  nurse 
of  my  father,  who  had  accompanied  her 
son  there,  I  heard  the  same  pectiliar  dialect 
of  language  as  is  spoken  in  their  mother 
district  in  Staflbrdshire,  which  to  those  not 
brought  up  in  that  locality,  is  almost  unin¬ 
telligible.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  little 
colony  was  peopled  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1796.  The  works  were  opened  on  the 
8th  of  December,  on  which  occasion  an 


entertainment  was  given  to  the  workpeojjle, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  paragraph  from  Gore's  General  Advertiser 
of  December  13th,  1796  : — 

‘  ‘  On  Satui’day  last,  the  new  pottery  (for¬ 
merly  the  copper  works)*  near  this  town 
was  opened,  and  a  plentiful  entertainment 
given  by  Mr.  Worthington,  the  proprietor, 
to  upwards  of  sixty  persons  employed  in 
the  manufactory,  who  were  preceded  by  a 
military  band,  from  the  works  along  the 
docks  and  through  Castle  Street.  Two 
colours  were  displayed  on  the  occasion,  one 
representing  a  distant  view  of  the  manu¬ 
factory.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that 
these  works  are  ■\'ery  likely  to  succeed, 
from  their  extent  and  situation,  and  will  be 
of  infinite  advantage  to  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool.” 

The  first  productions  of  the  Herculaneum 
works  were  confined  to  blue  printed  ware, 
in  which  dinner,  toilet,  tea,  and  coffee  ser¬ 
vices,  punch-bowls,  mugs,  and  jugs,  were 
the  principal  articles  made,  and  cream- 
coloured  ware,  which  was  then  so  fashion¬ 
able.  At  a  later  date,  terra-cotta  vases  and 
other  articles  were  produced,  as  were  also 
biscuit  vases,  figures,  &c. 

Of  the  cream-coloured  ware,  or  Queen’s 
ware,  the  examples  which  have  come  under 


my  notice  are  of  remarkably  fine  quality, 
and  are  as  well  and  carefully  potted  as  those 
of  any  other  manufactory,  scarcely  even 
excepting  Wedgwood’s  own.  In  colour 
they  are  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade  than 
Wedgwood’s,  and  Mayer’s,  and  not  of  so 
yellow  a  cast  as  the  Leeds  ware.  The  glaze 
is  good,  and  the  decorations  are  careful  and 
well  designed.  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Benson  Eathbone  and  myself,  are  parts  of 
a  dinner  service,  each  piece  of  which  is 
decorated  with  a  border  of  grapes,  vine 
leaves,  and  tendrils,  carefully  painted  in 
sej^ia,  and  the  initials  M.  H.  II.  in  writing 
capitals,  within  a  beaded  oval,  surmounted 
by  the  crest  of  a  stag’s  head  caboshed. 
This  design  of  crest  and  initials  is  engraved, 
and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  transfer 
printing  in  sepia.  The  border  of  vine  leaves, 
grapes,  &c.,  is  precisely  the  same  as  is 
found  on  some  of  Wedgwood’s  Queen’s 
ware,  and  pieces  of  other  makes,  in  my  own 
collection.  It  should  be  added  that  some 
of  the  pieces  of  this  service  are  marked  with 
the  name 

HEECTILAXEXJM 

in  small  capitals,  impressed  on  their  under 
side.  The  collector  will  also  find  some  good 
examples  of  this  ware  in  Mr.  Mayer’s 
Museum  at  Liverpool,  which  will  serve  for 
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comparison  with  other  makes.  The  Hercu¬ 
laneum  works  also  produced  some  remark¬ 
ably  good  jugs  with  bas-relief  figures, 
fohage,  &c. ,  of  extremely  fine  and  hard  body. 
These  pieces,  which  rival  Turner’s  celebrated 
jugs,  are  marked  with  the  name  Hercula¬ 
neum  in  small  capitals,  impressed.  In  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Davis,  Leeds,  is  a  scarce 
example  of  Herculaneum  make.  It  is  a 
plate  of  pru’e  white,  with  a  broad  puce- 
coloured  border,  with  well  painted  leaves 
and  flowers.  It  is  marked  with  the  impressed 
name  of  Herculaneum. 

In  teiTa-cotta  vases  of  good  design,  as 
well  as  other  pieces,  were  produced.  In  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Beard  is  a  remarkably 
fine  pair  of  covered  vases,  with  boldly- 
modelled  heads  of  satyrs  for  handles,  and 
festoons  on  the  sides.  The  vases  are  black, 
and  the  heads  and  festoons  gilt.  This  fine 
pair  is  marked  Herculaneum.  In  Mr. 
Eathbone’s  collection  is  a  wine  cooler  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes,  of  similar  design, 
and  of  the  same  reddish  colour  as  some 
of  Wedgwood’s  terra-cotta  coolers.  It  is 
marked  Herculaneum,  impressed  on  the 
bottom. 

In  Blue  Printing  the  Herculaneum  Works 
produced  many  remarkably  good  patterns. 


and  the  earthenware  bearing  those  patterns 
was  of  a  fine  hard  and  compact  body,  of 
excellent  glaze,  and  the  potting  remarkably 
good  and  skilful.  One  service,  of  which 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Mayer’s 
museum  and  in  my  own  collection,  had 
openwork  basket  rims,  of  similar  design 
to  those  produced  by  Davenport.  On  this 
service  were  views  of  the  principal  towns 
in  England,  the  names  of  which  were 
printed  in  blue  on  the  bottoms  of  each 


piece,  which  mostly  bear  the  impressed 
mark  of  Herculaneum  in  large  capitals. 
This,  and  other  services  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined,  are  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
transfer  printing,  but  batt  printing  was 


*  Many  of  tlie  early  productions  of  these  works  have  a 
peculiar  green  tinge  about  them.  This  was  the  effect  of 
the  copper,  which  for  some  time  tainted  the  manufactory. 


also  practised,  and  of  these  several  examples 
are  in  Mr.  Mayer’s  possession. 

In  1800  the  manufactory  was  consider- 
i  ably  increased,  and  again  in  1806  it  received 
'  many  additions.  At  this  time,  in  order 
to- augment  the  working  capital,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  projfi'ietors  was  increased.  Early 
in  the  present  century  china  was  made 
at  these  works,  and  continued  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  though  not  to  a  large  extent,  to 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  works.  Of 
the  china  produced  several  examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  Mayer  museum.  In  1822 
it  was  ordered  by  proprietors  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  that  year,  that  “to  give 
publicity  and  identitj^  to  the  china  and 
earthenware  manufactured  by  the  Hercu¬ 
laneum  Pottery  Company,  the  words  ‘  Her¬ 
culaneum  Pottery  ’  be  stamped  or  marked 
on  some  conspicuous  jiart  of  all  china  and 
earthenware  made  and  manufactured  at  the 
manufactory.”  In  1833  the  company  was 
dissolved,  and  the  property  sold  for  £25,000 
to  Mr.  Ambrose  Lace,  who  leased  the  pre¬ 
mises  to  Thomas  Case  and  James  Mort, 
who  are  said  to  have  carried  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  about  thi’ee  years  only.  By  these 
gentlemen,  it  is  said,  the  mark  of  the 
“  Liver,”  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 
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■was  introduced.  About  1836  tbe  firm  of 
Case,  Mort,  &  Co.  -was  succeeded  by  that  of  ; 
Mort  and  Simpson,  -who  continued  the  ^ 
manufactory  mitiL  its  close  in  1841.  j 

Diu’ing  the  time  the  -works  -were  carried  j 
on  by  Case,  Mort,  &  Co.,  a  fine  dinner-  ^ 
seiwice,  of  ■^•hich  a  portion  is  in  Mr.  Mayer’s 
museum,  -was  made  for  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool.  It  -was  blue-printed,  and  had 
on  each  jnece  the  anus  of  Liverpool  care¬ 
fully  engraved,  and  emblazoned.  In  the  j 
same  collection  is  jiart  of  another  service  of 
somewhat  similar  description,  but  -with  the 
earlier  mark  of  HERCUL-^JSTEiwr  impressed. 

The  marks  used  at  the  Herculaneum 
Works  at  different  periods  appear  to  have 
been,  so  far  as  my  present  knowledge  goes, 
the  following  ;  and  as  they  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  engraved,  they  will,  doubtless,  be 
foiind  of  much  service  to  the  collector,  in 
enabling  him  correctly  to  appropriate  spe¬ 
cimens  in  his  possession.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

The  word 

IIEECULANEUM 

impressed  in  large  capitals.  The  same  in 
small  capitals,  also  impressed, 
IIERCEXAXEE^M. 

These  have  generally  a  number  attached, 
which,  of  coui'se,  is  simply  the  mark  of  the 
workman  or  of  the  pattern.  The  same 
name  also  occasionally  occui’s  in  blue¬ 
printing. 


A  crown,  with  the  word  Herculaneum 
in  a  curve,  above  it.  This  mark  is  im¬ 
pressed. 


A  crown  within  a  garter,  bearing  the 
word  Herculaneum,  impressed. 

The  words 

HEECUL.\XEUM 
POTTERY 
in  capitals,  impressed. 

'Thf!  crest  of  the  borough  of  Inverpool,  a 
bird  called  the  I  Aver,  or  Lev(r,  with  wings 
c,\jiandcd,  and  bearing  in  its  be-ak  a  sprig 
of  the  i)lant  liverwort.  Of  this  mark  of  the 


crest  there  are  thi-fs;  varieties,  hero  shown, 
and  wliicli  arc  all  inijires.scd  in  the  ware. 
An  anchor,  with  the  word  Liverpool  in  a 


cuTwe,  above  it.  This  is  likewise  an  im- 
pre'.fted  mark. 

iVforo  clo.sing  this  chapter,  it  may  bo 
well  to  note,  that  among  the  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  who,  at  one  time  or  other,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  potteries  of  Livei-pool, 
In  sides  tho.se  named,  wore  William  lioscoe, 
the  eminent  Art-critic  and  biogiapher, 
Peter  Peyer  Pjiirdett,  the  engraver,  who 
also  worked  for  Wedgwood,  and  who  intro- 
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duced  the  process  of  transferring  aquatints 
to  pottery  and  porcelain  ;  Paul  Sandby,  who 
assisted  other  manufactories,  and  many 
other  artists  of  note. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  those  pieces  which  more  than  others  are 
considered  to  be  “  Liverpool  pottery,”  and 
which,  indeed,  I  believe  are  thought  by 
many  collectors  to  be  the  only  kind  ever 
made  there.  I  allude  to  the  mugs,  plates, 
&c.,  of  cream-coloured  ware  which  are 
decorated  with  ships  or  with  flags  of  different 
merchants,  and  signals.  These  were  prin¬ 
cipally  made  at  the  works  of  Guy  Green,  in 
Harrington  Street,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
in  my  last  chapter.  Of  these,  several 
varieties  have  come  under  my  notice,  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
to  note  one  or  two.  Some  pieces  have  the 
engra-ring  of  the  lighthouse  and  flags,  with 
the  name,  ‘  ‘  An  east  view  of  Liverpool  Light 
House  and  Signals  on  Bidston  Hill,  1788.” 
The  flags  are  all  numbered,  and  beneath 
are  references,  with  the  owners’  names,  to 
forty-three  different  flags.  Another  piece 
■with  the  same  date  has  forty-four  flags  and 
owners’  names,  sho-wdng  the  addition  of  a 
new  merchant  in  that  year.  Others  again, 
without  date,  show  fifty  and  seventy-five 
flags,  and  are  therefore  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  rapid  extension  of  the  port.  These 
pieces  are  very  sharply  engraved  and 
printed  in  black,  and  the  flags  on  some  of 
the  pieces  are  coloured. 

I  have  ijm’posely  avoided  in  these  chapters 
on  Liverpool  pottery  and  china  alluding  to 
the  manufactories  at  Seacombe  or  St. 
Helen’s,  as  these  will,  on  another  occasion, 
form  the  subject  of  a  short  notice. 

Having  now  brought  my  notice  of  the 
Liverpool  pot- works  to  a  conclusion,  it  only 
remains  to  add  that  I  shall  resume  my 
series  of  papers  in  the  next  number  with  a 
histoiy  of  Leeds  jiotteiy,  about  which  but 
little  is  at  present  known. 


ART-EXHIBITION  AT  ALTON 
TOWERS. 

The  Art-Treasures’  Exhibition  at  Alton 
Towers,  of  the  inauguration  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Art-Journal,  consists  principally  of  oil 
paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  architec¬ 
tural  di’a-wings  and  sketches,  Wedgwood 
ware,  pottery  and  porcelain  of  various 
makes  and  periods,  carvings  in  wood  and 
ivory,  enamels,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  of  oil  pictures  are  the  Earl  of 
Shrcwsbuiy  and  Talbot,  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Viscount  Clifden,  Lord  Leigh, 

1  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lady  Cotton  Shepherd,  the 
I  South  Kensington  Museum,  Sir  William 
1  ]'’itzhorbert,  Mrs.  Marsh  Caldwell,  Mr. 
i  h’rancis  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood, 

'  Mr.  Joseph  Mayor,  Dr.  Davis,  Messrs.  Fen¬ 
ton,  Bateman,  Twigg,  Alcock,  Hill,  Sleigh, 
Wood,  Smith,  Gaunt,  Edge,  Sneyd,  Warren, 
Buller,  Clement,  and  many  other  well- 
known  amateurs.  The  collection  thus 
brought  together  is  one  of  extensive  interest 
and  beauty.  The  paintings  are  hung  in 
the  Armoury  and  Picture  Galleiy,  and 
are  botwocn  two  and  three  hundred  in 
number,  including  examples  of  Rembrandt, 

I  Murillo,  Titian,  Van  Huy.sum,  Guido,  Ru- 
j  bens,  Vandyck,  Loutherbourg,  Reynolds, 

I  fja'wrence,  Knollcr,  Morland,  Westall,  Wil- 
I  kie.  Cook,  Collins,  Redgrave,  Etty,  Clint, 

I  Mulready,  Leslie,  Cope,  Grant,  Wright  of 
Derby,  Jackson,  Stubbs,  and  others. 

The  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches 


include  examples  by  Flaxman,  Prout,  Tur¬ 
ner,  Hunt,  David  Cox,  E.  M.  Ward, 
Cattermole,  Redgrave,  Copley  Fielding, 
Sandby,  Gastineau,  Holland,  Webster,  Cope, 
Dyce,  Nash,  Landseer,  &c.  ; — lent  by  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope,  Mr.  Philips,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Mr.  Rathbone,  Mr. 
WoodaU,  Mr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Davis,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr. 
Clement,  Miss  Rowbotham,  and  others. 

The  architectural  drawings  consist  of 
fifty  large  framed  dra'wings  of  ecclesiastical, 
public,  and  domestic  buildings,  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  through  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  a  fine  series  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
framed  dra^wings,  sent  in  for  national  com¬ 
petition  from  the  schools  of  Art  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which  are  contributed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Education, 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Miniatures  are  contributed  by  Viscount 
Ingestre  (painted  by  Miss  Dixon),  and  by 
Ml-.  L.  S.  Davis. 

Among  the  carvings,  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  most  kindly  contributes  the  exqui¬ 
sitely-carved  boxwood  cradle  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
from  Windsor  Castle  ;  kliss  Burdett  Coutts 
also  sends  some  examples  of  Mr.  Rogers’s 
work,  and  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  a  fine 
piece  of  French  carving  of  a  squirrel,  while 
devouring  a  young  bird  in  a  nest,  being 
attacked  by  the  old  bird.  This  gentleman 
also  contributes  a  fine  plateau  of  stag’s 
horn,  carved  ■with  hunting  subjects  and 
Diana  and  Actaeon,  dated  1671-3,  a  ewer 
of  stag’s  horn  elaborately  carved,  and  a 
Venetian  shrine  or  devotional  tablet. 

In  enamels,  the  principal  contributor  is 
Ml-.  Buller,  M.P.,  who  lends  a  few  remark¬ 
ably  fine  examples  of  Limoges,  &c.  Some 
antique  bronzes  have  been  contributed  by 
Dr.  Holland  and  others,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  lends  a  magnificent  crystal 
ewer,  set  with  precious  stones. 

In  pottery  and  porcelain,  besides  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Wedgwood  ware  to  be  spoken  of 
hereafter,  are  many  highly  interesting 
examples  of  various  makes  and  periods, 
contributed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  who  sends  some  fine  majolicas, 
capo  de  Montis,  and  specimens  of  old 
German  porcelain,  &c ;  Mr.  Je-witt,  who 
sends  rare  examples  of  early  Staffordshire, 
and  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Liverpool  Delft, 
Chelsea-Derby,  Derby,  New  Hall,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Lowestoft,  and  other  makes ;  M!r.  Melley, 
who  sends  specimens  of  French  porcelain ; 
Mr.  Edwards,  examples  of  majolica ;  Lord 
Leigh,  a  breakfast  service,  made  to  his 
order  for  her  Majesty’s  use  when  visiting 
at  Stoneleigh  Abbey ;  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Etruscan  pottery  ;  Sir  William 
Fitzherbert,  Bart.,  some  interesting  pieces 
of  ware ;  Messrs.  Wedgwood,  Messrs.  Min¬ 
ton,  and  Messrs.  Copeland,  selections  of 
their  productions  of  the  present  day ;  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Rathbone,  and  others. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  being  to  aid 
that  noble  scheme,  the  establishment  in 
the  Potteries  of  the  “  Wedgwood  Memorial 
Institute,”  it  ■will  be  right  in  this  notice  to 
direct  attention  more  especially  to  whatever 
relates  to  Wedgwood  or  his  productions, 
which  it  contains.  The  speciality  of  the 
loan  collection  should  be  Wedcjwood,  and  to 
this  end  the  present  notice  will  be  confined 
to  him  and  his  works,  as  exemplified  in  the 
treasures  temporarily  brought  together  at 
iUton  Towers.  And  first  as  to  Pictures. 

In  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  of  the 
picture  gallery  is  a  group  of  six  paintings 
brought  together  from  different  localities, 
and  belonging  each  one  to  a  different 
owner,  which  possesses  more  interest  than 
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any  other  group  in  the  whole  collection. 
In'  the  centre  is  the  fine  large  family 
pictirre  (97),  by  Stubbs,  the  celebrated 
animal  painter,  in  which  the  great  potter, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  his  wife  and  family, 
are  represented  in  a  part  of  the  grounds 
of  his  mansion  at  Etruria;  Wolstanton 
Church,  &c.,  is  shown  in  the  distance.  In 
this  interesting  picture,  which  belongs  to 
Erancis  Wedgwood,  by  whom  it  has  been 
kindly  lent  from  his  mansion  at  Baiiaston, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  amiable  wife  are 
represented  in  the  characteristic  costume  of 
the  period,  seated  beneath  a  large  tree  in 
the  garden.  The  lady  is  holding  out  her 
hand  to  her  little  daughter,  Catherine,  who 
is  drawing  a  child’s  carriage,  containing 
the  two  younger  members  of  the  family, 
Sarah  and  Mary-Anne.  The  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Susannah,  afterwards  wife  of  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win,  of  Shi-ewsbury,  is  represented  on 
horseback,  as  are  her  three  brothers,  John, 
Josiah,  and  Thomas.* 

Immediately  below  this  painting  is  hung 
Eeynolds’s  fine  and  well-known  portrait  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (99),  which  has  been 
lent  by  its  possessor,  the  present  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  of  Gunville.  This  portrait  has 
been  engraved  both  in  mezzotint  and  line, 
and  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
the  Art-JournalA  It  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  present  collection.  This 
portrait  is  supported  right  and  left  by 
those  of  the  man  who  owed  so  much  to 
Wedgwood’s  early  patronage,  and  to  whom 
in  his  turn  Wedgwood  was  indebted  for 
the  beautj’  of  many  of  his  designs — John 
Flaxman.  Of  these  charming  portraits 
of  Flaxman,  No.  103,  by  Jackson,  R.A., 
is  contributed  by  Viscount  Clifden  ;  and 
No.  101,  by  Derby,  is  lent  by  Mr.  Eow- 
botham. 

Above  the  family  picture  are  portraits  of 
Dr.  Darwin  and  of  Thomas  Bentley.  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  of  Derby,  the  author  of 
the  “Botanic  Garden,”  &c.  &c.,  was  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  and  his  son.  Dr.  Darwin,  of 
Shrewsbury,  married  Susannah,  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  is  shown  on  horseback  in 
the  family  painting  just  described.  This 
portrait,  which  is  after  Wright  of  Derby, 
was  also  produced  as  a  medallion  by 
Wedgwood.  It  is  lent  by  Miss  Darwin. 
The  portrait  of  Thomas  Bentley,  the  friend 
and  partner  of  Josiah  'Wedgwood,  is  by 
Wright  of  Derby,  and  is  lent  by  Mrs. 
Marsh  Caldwell.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine 
example  of  Wright’s  admirable  style  of 
painting.  MTiile  speaking  of  Bentley  it 
will  be  well  to  note  that  in  the  same  gal¬ 
lery,  at  this  exhibition,  are  three  small 
paintings  (Nos.  196,  198,  200),  by  Wright 
of  Derby,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Caldwell 
and  Miss  Stamford,  relatives  of  Bentley, 
through  his  second  wife.  These  paint¬ 
ings  are  contributed  by  Mrs.  Marsh  Cald¬ 
well.  There  is  also  (No.  117)  a  portrait 
of  George  Stubbs,  the  painter  of  the  family 
portrait  just  described — “that  excellent 
artist.  Ml’.  Stubbs,”  as  Wedgwood  writes, 
“whose  exquisite  enamels  upon  them,f 
after  nature,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  are 
evidences  of  the  species  and  value  of  the 
enamel  painting  that  may  be  produced  upon 
these  tablets.”  This  portrait  of  Stubbs, 
which  is  probably  painted  by  himself,  is 
contributed  by  hlr.  Jose]ih  Mayer,  F.S.A. 


*  Richard,  tlie  other  son,  had  died  previous  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  painting. 

t  A  fine  steel  engraving  of  this  painting,  by  John  Tajdor 
Wedgwood,  appears  as  tlie  frontispiece  to  the  “  Life  of 
.Tosiah  Wedgwood,”  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  London, 
Virtue  Brothers,  186.5. 

t  Tablets  of  Wedgwood’s  making  in  earthenware. 


Another  highly  interesting  portrait  is  that 
of  Richard  Wedgwood,  of  Spen  Green  (No. 
60),  the  father  of  Sarah  Wedgwood,  wife  of 
the  great  potter ;  it  is  contributed  to 
the  collection  by  Mr.  E.  T.  W.  Wood.  The 
portrait,  ■which  exhibits  Richard  Wedg¬ 
wood  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  that  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance  so  characteristic  of  the  family. 

In  the  same  gallery  will  be  seen  a  fine 
portrait  of  Richard  Chaffers,  the  Liverpool 
potter  (No.  157),  of  whom  a  notice  appears 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Art- Journal, 
painted  by  Chubbard,  of  Liverpool,  and 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
Chaffers  was  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Wedgwood,  and,  following  in  the  wake 
of  Cookworthy,  sought  for,  and  found,  a 
fresh  vein  of  “soap  rock”  in  Cornwall, 
and  through  its  use  introduced  the  art  of 
making  china  into  Liverpool. 

Another  interesting  picture  in  this  gal¬ 
lery  (No.  155)  is  one  of  Etruria  works  and 
■village  in  1838,  with  Bui’slem  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  painted  by  S.  Williamson,  and  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

In  the  Talbot  Gallery  ■will  be  found  some 
of  Flaxman’s  sketches,  \nz.,  ‘  Ajax  and 
Cassandra  ’  (No.  356),  lent  by  Miss  Eow- 
botham,  and  a  scene  from  the  Inferno, — 

‘  Dante  and  Virgil  contemplating  the  Souls 
in  Pai’adise,’  lent  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.  In  the  same  gallery  are  Mr. 
Wigginton’s  ‘  Perspective  Design  for  the 
Wedgwood  Institute,’  Mr.  L.  De  Ville’s 
‘  Premiated  Ceramic  Design  for  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  Memorial;’  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Nichols’s 
‘Wedgwood  Memorial,  Original  Design,’ 
which  are  all  worthy  of  examination ;  as 
is  also  Mr.  Brandon’s  large  perspective 
view  of  Alton  Towers,  where  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  being  held,  showing  proposed  alter¬ 
ations  in  that  fine  and  highly-picturesque 
building. 

In  the  ceramic  department,  which  is 
principally  comprised  in  the  octagon  room, 
Wedgwood  ware,  as  undoubtedly  oiight  to  be 
the  case,  forms  the  most  prominent  feature. 
Here  is  the  fine  marble  bust  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  by  Fontana,  presented  to  the 
Memorial  Institute  by  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S.A., 
and  which  is  conspicuously  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  central  case,  looking  down  the 
picture  gallery. 

In  jasper- ware  the  collection  is  especially 
rich,  and  contains  many  choice  examples 
of  ■various  periods,  including  specimens  of 
both  solid  jasper  and  jasper-dip.  Among 
the  principal  contributors  are  : — Mr.  Mayer, 
who  sends  a  large  number  of  plaques, 
cameos,  medallions,  &c.,  as  well  as  some 
choice  vases  and  a  fine  wine-cooler  (No.  232) 
of  circular  form,  with  four  supports  with  ter¬ 
minal  female  heads  in  blue,  decorated  with 
white  bead  necklaces,  from  each  of  which 
hangs  a  small  cameo,  blue  ground,  with  white 
head ;  this  fine  piece  is  decorated  ■with 
figures  and  classic  foliage.  The  Earl  of 
Ilarrowby  has  sent  a  pair  of  sumptuous 
jasper-dip  vases  and  covers.  Mr.  D.  C. 
Maijoribanks,  M.P.,  contributes,  besides 
a  series  of  fourteen  original  models  in 
wax,  by  Flaxman,  for  Wedgwood’s  bas- 
reliefs,  and  several  fine  plaques,  &c.,  a 
pair  of  flower  vases,  with  Flaxman’s  cupids 
beneath  festoons  of  drapery  and  skins 
suspended  from  the  handles  of  vases  stand¬ 
ing  on  pillars ;  a  remarkably  fine  open¬ 
work  basket  of  the  nautilus  form,  in  blue 
jasper,  with  white  jasper  borders,  edges, 
and  foliage  (this  is  a  very  unusual  ex¬ 
ample,  open-work  baskets  being  generally 
made  in  the  bamboo  or  cane-coloured  ware) ; 
and  a  white  marble  chimney-piece,  inlaid 
with  medallions  and  plaques  in  sage- 


green  jasper.  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor  sends  a 
collection  of  vases,  pedestals,  lamps,  por¬ 
tions  of  tea  equipages,  dejeune  ser-vices, 
plaques,  cameos,  &c.  Messrs.  Wedgwood, 
who  lend  a  cruciform  vase  with  circular 
base,  tobacco  pots,  pedestals,  fiower  vases, 
cameos,  &c.  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons 
contribute  some  charming  pedestals,  ink- 
stands,  tea  equipages,  vases,  &c.  &c.  Lord 
Leigh  sends  a  set  of  three  exquisitely  foli¬ 
ated  vases,  a  pair  of  tripod  lamps  sup¬ 
ported  on  dolphins,  inkstands,  lamps,  &c. 
The  Eight  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  sends  the  simple,  but  chaste 
and  elegant  dejeune  service  to  which  he  so 
poetically  alluded  in  his  speech  at  Burs- 
lem  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute, 
and  which  is  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal 
for  October,  1864,  and  in  Mr.  Jewitt’s 
“Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,”  p.  325;  and 
other  examples.  Mr.  Llewellynn  Je^witt 
sends  some  medallions,  some  double  cameos 
for  setting  in  bracelets,  and  examples  of 
double  seals  for  mounting  as  “  swivels.” 
Mr.  Bagshawe  contributes  a  remarkably 
fine  plaque  of  large  size,  and  of  unusually 
fine  execution. 

In  red  ware,  Mr.  Gladstone  contributes 
a  “  root  pot”  and  saucer,  exquisitely  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  relief  in 
black ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  exhibits  an  Egj^p- 
tian  vase,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  good 
vases,  decorated  with  foliage,  borders,  and 
a  series  of  classic  figures  in  black  relief. 

In  “  basaltes,  or  Egyptian  black”  ware, 
the  principal  contributors  are — Mr.  Taylor, 
who  sends  among  other  examples  three 
pair  of  magnificent  sphinxes,  two  pair  of 
which  are  arranged  as  candelabra,  some 
highly  interesting  figures,  paper  weights, 
&c.  ;  Mrs.  Marsh  Caldwell,  who  sends  some 
good  vases,  lamps,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Gladstone 
contributes  a  coffee-pot  and  cover,  decorated 
with  Flaxman’s  groups  of  boys;  and  Messrs. 
Agnew,  who  send  a  pair  of  vases,  an  ink- 
stand,  and  portions  of  tea  and  coffee  equi¬ 
pages.  There  are  also  exhibited  a  marvel¬ 
lously  fine  and  large  figure  of  Mercurjq 
a  large  bust,  and  a  jjair  of  the  celebrated 
“  wine  ”  and  “  water  ”  ewers. 

In  “  encaustic  ”  or  “  Etruscan  ”  ware  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  exhibits  a  wonderfully 
fine  assemblage  of  vases,  of  large  size,  and 
of  remarkably  good  character. 

In  “Queen’s  ware,”  Messrs.  Agnew  and 
Sons  exhibit  the  fine  centrepiece  engraved 
in  the  Art-Journal  for  May,  1864,  the  tea¬ 
pot  engraved  in  the  same  number,  and  a 
vase.  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  contributes 
a  fine  round  dish,  painted  with  ■vine  leaf 
and  grape  border  in  sepia,  a  saucer  with 
painted  border,  and  some  plates,  &c. 

In  imitation  porphyry,  agate,  &c.,  Mr. 
Jewitt  and  others  contribute  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  examples. 

In  Wedgwood  china,  Mr.  Mayer  sends 
some  good  specimens ;  and  of  printed  wares 
he  and  Mr.  Jewitt  also  contribute  examples. 

The  exhibition,  though  not  so  extensiv’e 
as  could  have  been  wished,  and  not  so  rich 
in  illustrations  of  Wedgwood  and  his  i^ro- 
ductions  as  might  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  is,  nevertheless,  highly  creditable, 
and  one  which  will  tend  to  attract  additional 
interest  to  the  ceramic  arts,  so  long  and 
so  successfully  practised  in  the  district. 

As  the  collection  is  not  yet  entirely 
arranged,  but  fresh  objects  for  exhibition 
are  constantly  arriving,  we  here  close  oui- 
notice  for  the  present,  to  supplement  it  in 
oui’  next  number  by  a  few  words  on  the 
recent  additions,  and  on  the  bas-reliefs  and 
cameos,  &c.,  to  which  only  a  brief  allusion 
has  been  made. 
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DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.^^ 

I’liEiiEXDAiiY  Jackson  is  one  of  those  who  have 
(lone  "OoJ  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  both 
hy  woi'J  and  deed :  he  has  advocated  the  claims 


«  o'l-  the  lower  creation.”  Hut  tlie  hook  merits 
a  111  II  h  wider  ( ireulation  than  it  would  have  a.s  a 

•  ‘T  le  '.in  f'OMPASlo.N.s ;  or,  Convcr!intion!i  of  ii 
t  '  lii  Cliil'lri'n,  oU.iiit  Doiih,  flornc*.  DoiikeyH. 

'  '  r.  Thom  (I'  .lAi  k'Oy,  .'I. A.,  frelienilHry  of 
(  !{■  oi.  of  Stoke  NowitiKton.  I'liMislicil  |py 
\V.  1-  f.  .. 


of  the  domestic  animal  on  the  kind  consideration 
of  its  owner  and  its  employer. 

In  fm'therance  of  this  most  laudable  object  the 
reverend  gentleman  has  put  forth  an  excellent 
little  hook,  filled  with  a  large  variety  of  well- 
authenticated  anecdotes  concerning  dogs,  horses. 


“  ])ri/,e  it  .should  find  its  way  into  every  liousc- 
hold,  high  or  low,  wliero  a  domestie  animal  is 
kciit,  as  a  most  entcHaining  teacher  of  kindness 
to  our  dumb  com])anions.  It  is  presented  in  a 
mo.st  attractive  hut  simidc  fonn,  with  coiiious 
illustrations,  excellently  drawn  and  engraved, 
of  wliich  two  .specimens  appear  on  tliis  page. 


SELECTED  PICTURES. 

FEOAI  THE  COLLECTION  OE  I).  PRICE,  ESQ., 

regent’s  park. 

A  PASSING  CLOUD. 

J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  Painter.  R.  Wallis,  Engraver. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  Mr.  Hook’s  pictures  would 
show,  perhaps,  as  great  a  variety  of  subject 
as  we  should  find  in  the  works  of  any  living 
painter.  His  earliest  productions  are  of  an 
historical  character,  or  were  suggested  by 
passages  in  the  writings  of  our  poets.  Erom 
these  he  turned  to  the  legends  and  annals 
of  Venice,  lingering  for  a  long  time  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic  as  they  reflected 
the  bright  image  of  the  beautiful  city,  and 
the  glittering  throngs  that  issued  from  her 
palaces  in  days  of  old.  He  exhibited  her 
people,  her  high-born  ladies,  cavaliers,  and 
her  gondolas,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  mediteval  grandeur.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  date,  his  pictures  were  principally 
representations  of  home  scenery,  with  rustic 
figures,  similar  to  that  engraved  here; 
these,  however,  were  occasionally  inter¬ 
spersed  with  historical  subjects.  Within 
the  last  four  or  five  years  his  pencil  has 
chiefly  delineated  fishermen,  engaged  in 
their  avocations,  either  at  sea  or  on  shore, 
and  these  he  has  rendered  with  a  fidelity 
and  truth  scarcely  surpassed  by  artists  who 
have  been  all  their  life  long  marine  painters. 
To  this  latest  class  of  works  he  has  given 
what  may  be  called  almost  a  new  reading, 
for  their  charm  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
painting  of  the  sea,  or  the  vessel,  or  the 
rocky  coast — all  of  which,  however,  is  ex¬ 
cellent — as  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
figures  are  brought  forward,  and  the  life¬ 
like,  salt-water  expression  (we  can  find  no 
other  term  to  signify  oui’  meaning)  given 
to  them.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  ‘  A  Signal  on  the  Horizon,’  elicited 
the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
his  “Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition  ”  in  1857: — “It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  sweetest  and  most  pathetic  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  English  bay  that  has  been  painted 
in  modern  times  ;  and  as  for  the  thought, 
and  choice  of  scene,  and  rendering  of 
expression  throughout  the  picture,  they 
are  all  so  true,  so  touching,  and  so  lovely, 
that  I  do  not  choose  to  speak  many  words 
about  them,  lest  I  should  do  the  reader 
harm  instead  of  good  by  some  discordant 
expression  ;  it  would  need  a  little  finished 
idyl  of  Tennyson  to  express  them  lightly.” 

The  ‘  Passing  Cloud  ’  was  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  the  year  before  the  picture 
just  mentioned.  The  title,  it  is  evident, 
has  no  reference  to  a  cloud  overshadowing 
the  landscape,  which  is  bright  as  a  summer’s 
day  can  make  it,  but  to  one  which  has  come 
across  the  path  of  the  two  young  rustic 
lovers,  who  have  had  a  slight  quarrel,  and 
have  turned  away  from  each  other,  the 
youth  hiding  his  face  on  a  high  green  bank, 
and  the  girl  sitting  mute  at  its  base,  and 
idly  pulling  to  pieces  the  flowers  in  her  lap. 
Her  countenance  is  not  indicative  of  much 
trouble ;  she  is  undoubtedly  coquetting 
with  her  swain,  and,  feeling  she  has  him 
firmly  in  her  grasp,  quietly  waits  her  time 
for  the  cloud  above  them  to  pass  away. 

There  is  considerable  awkwardness  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  portion,  and  that  the 
most  prominent,  of  the  composition.  The 
outer  line  of  the  bank  runs  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  cottage,  of  which  it  seems 
almost  a  continuation,  so  that  at  a  first 
glance  the  boy  appears  to  be  resting  on  the 
latter.  But  the  subject  is  worked  out  with 
extreme  care  and  minuteness  of  detail,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  whole  of  the  landscape. 


(lonkcy.s,  and  c.'its,  with  some  of  which  creaturc^s  I  sionally  u.scd  in  primary,  sccondai'y,  and  other 
alino.'^t  cvci-yhody  has  something  or  other  to  do.  schools;  and  offered  as  a  reward  to  peasant  hoys 
lb-  says,  “the  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  occ;i-  |  and  girls  distinguished  for  their  gentleness  to- 
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ART-EAMBLES  IN  BELGIUM. 

CHArXER  III. 

Brussels  is  so  happy  a  combination  of  the  best 
features  of  Paris  and  London,  that  it  has  always 
been  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the 
English,  who  at  one  time  formed  a  no  very  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  population.  Of  course 
the  casual  %dsitor  goes  to  Waterloo,  though  the 
locality  is  now  much  altered  since  the  great  day  of 
battle.  The  continual  msits  of  travellers,  making 
a  residence  here  a  means  of  profit,  have  so  much 
increased  the  population  of  Waterloo  and  Mont 
St.  Jean,  that  whereas  there  used  to  he  a  full  mile 
of  distance  between  the  two  places,  the  long- 
straggling  ■^’illage  of  Mont  St.  Jean  is  now  quite 
united  to  Waterloo.  We  give  a  sketch  of  the 
latter  place  in  its  original  condition ;  the  pjua- 
midal  mound  surmoimted  by  the  Belgic  lion, 
conamemorating  the  native  soldiery,  is  three 
miles  off. 

Belgium  has  not  many  monuments  to  show 
connected  with  its  o-^m  great  ci-vil  wars.  Out¬ 


side  the  gate  of  Ghent,  on  the  road  to  i\jitwerp, 
are  the  remains  of  the  tremendous  fortress  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  check  the  ever- 
tmhulent  inhabitants  of  the  old  city.  Here 
wore  imprisoned  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
and  here  the  celebrated  Prince  of  Orange  led 
the  assault  of  1570,  when  the  citizens  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  soon  afterwards 
levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  the  people  working 
as  -willingly  as  did  the  Parisians  when  they 
razed  the  Bastille ;  and,  like  them,  being  assisted 
by  their  wives  and  children.  Within  its 
boundary  is  the  octagonal  chapel  of  St.  Macaii-e. 
It  is  enclosed  by  the  heavy  i-vy-covered  walls  of 
the  central  keep.  The  cloister  of  the  Gothic 
chapel  of  St.  Bavon,  which  also  stood  -within  the 
citadel,  has  much  more  pictirresque  features.  It 
is  in  the  Eomanesque  style,  and  was  once  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  quarter  of  St.  Bavon, 
whence  eight  hundred  houses  were  removed  to 
make  way  for  this  formidable  fortress. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fine 


specimens  of  old  domestic  architecture  to  he 
seen  in  Belgium ;  they  abound  in  infinite 
variety.  MaUnes  possesses  some  picturesque 
examples,  of  which  we  engrave  one  specimen. 
Louvain  is  equally  rich,  and  among  them  is  the 
remarkable  brick-building,  -with  geometric  tra¬ 
cery  over  the  entire  front,  also  engraved  in  our 
pages.  At  Ghent  and  at  Bruges  are  equally 
good,  though  varied,  specimens  of  the  ability  of 
the  old  Flemish  builders. 

Many  amusing  details  -will  attract  an  observant 
eye  in  these  old  cities.  Quaint  signs,  -wdth  their 
necessary  names  in  broad  Flemish,  greet  passers 
by.  Of  these  we  give  four  specimens.  It  -will 
he  conceded  that  we  use  the  term  “necessary” 
ad-visedly,  for  the  “redhoimd”  (of  a  bright 
scarlet  tint)  and  “  the  -wild  cat  ”  require  their 
proper  designations  to  render  them  recognisable. 

The  Flemings  have  always  delighted  in  the 
grotesque,  and  in  startling-  popular  pageantry. 
Every  city  had,  and  has  stdl,  its  appointed  day 
of  jubilee,  generally  in  honour  of  its  patron 


saint,  when  the  trade  guild  parade  the  streets 
in  fanciful  dresses,  accompanied  by  the  chde 
giants,  enormous  figures  of  animals,  real  and 
imaginary,  whales,  ships  fully  rigged  and 
manned,  -with  heathen  gods,  classic  heroes,  and 
heterogenous  characters  to  marshal  the  whole. 
No  great  city  was  -ndthout  its  giant,  and  on 
great  occasions  they  all  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  advent  of  some  great  iiersonage.  The 


side  when  he  is  drawn  on  Ills  car  tlu-ough  the 
streets.  He  is  provided  -ndth  a  v-ife  of  equally 
gigantic  proportion,  and  a  brood  of  young- 
giants,  about  ten  feet  high,  who  walk  after  them. 
Their  bodies  are  of  -wicker-woik,  and  conceal 
strong  men,  who  give  what  vitality  they  can  to 
the  monsters.  They  are  the  delight  of  the 
populace,  who  speak  with  warm  afiection  of 
“notre  bon  pero  Antigon,”  “sa  belle  Dame,” 


named  Brabant  after  him,  and  built  Antwerp, 
gi\-ing  it  that  name  in  memory  of  the  hands  cut 
off  {hand  t' tvorpen)  by  the  giant,  which  hands 
still  appear  in  the  city  arms,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  shield  home  by  the  giant’s  -wife.  In  spite, 
however,  of  so  clear  and  vivacious  a  narrative, 
sober  topographers  are  more  inclined  to  trace 
the  name  of  the  city  from  its  position,  “an  t’werf  ” 


CHAPEL  IN  THE 

work  of  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John  van 
Eyck,  and  possesses  all  their  beauties,  as  well 
as  their  faults.  The  wonderfully  sound  and 
brilliant  condition  of  the  picture  is  a  testimony 
to  their  careful  and  conscientious  work.  The 
principal  subject  (for  it  is  in  many  compart¬ 
ments)  is  ‘  The  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Lamb,’ 
into  which  design  is  crowded  more  than  300 
figures  aU  finished  -with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness ;  that,  however,  is  a  qualification 


only  giant  who  has  never  travelled  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  o-nm  city,  is  he  of  Antwerp,  and  for 
the  most  sufficient  reason ;  there  is  no  gate  of 
the  old  city  tall  enough  for  him  to  pass  under. 
This  enormous  figure  was  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Within  the 
body  is  a  spii-al  staircase,  leading  to  a  platform 
on  a  level  -vsdth  the  neck,  where  a  man  stands  to 
direct  a  windlass  to  turn  the  head  from  side  to 


and  “nos  amiables  petits  Geants yet  the  history 
of  the  “bon  pere”  would  seem  to  call  for  no 
mark  of  esteem.*  According  to  popular  legend 
he  was  a  cruel  giant,  who  inhabited  a  castle  on 
the  Scheldt  where  Antwerp  now  stands,  and 
exacted  hea-iy  toll  from  all  boats  that  passed  ; 
if  the  men  did  not  pay,  he  cut  off  their  hands. 
Braban,  one  of  Julius  Ciesar’s  generals,  ulti¬ 
mately  conquered  him,  founded  the  soignory 


(on  the  wharf),  that  led  to  its  great  commercial 
prosp6rity. 

But  we  must  hid  adieu  to  ci-vic  legends,  and 
take  a  last  glance  of  the  treasures  of  pictorial 
Art  the  old  to-wns  enshrine.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  paintings  is  stiU.  the  great  feature  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent.  It  is  the 


CITADEL,  GHENT. 

less  remarkable  than  the  great  degree  of  cha¬ 
racter  they  possess,  and  the  -\dgour  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  dra-wing.  Larger  groups,  or  single 
figures,  surround  this  subject.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  that  of  the  glorified  Madonna.  Her 
costume  is  regal,  as  also  is  that  of  the  Sa-vdour, 

*  In  the  Art-Jovrnal  for  1860  is  an  engraving  from  a 
picture  by  Baron  Wappers,  in  the  collection  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  representing  the  procession  of  this  famous  Giant, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Ommeganck  at  Antwerp.’ 
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wlio  -weaxs  the  tiara  and  the  golden  rohes  of  a 
worldly  sovereign,  clasped  with  jewels  across 
the  hreast,  as  shown  in  our  cut. 

In  the  same  cathedral  are  two  pictures  by  an 
artist  verj'  little  known,  but  of  great  ability 
— Michael  Coxie.  There  is  a  series  of  designs 
(thirty-three  in  number)  illustrating  Apuleus’s 


tale  of  “  Cupid  and  Psyche,”  which  Vasari  says 
are  hy  him,  but  which  are  most  usually  as¬ 
signed  to  Eaphael.  Coxie  is  not  the  only 
Fleming  whose  pure  love  of  Italian  Art 
would  lead  connoisseurs  to  ascribe  their  works 
to  Italian  artists.  Otto  Venius,  the  master  of 
Rubens,  is  often  termed  by  his  countrymen  the 


OLD  ILVKSION  AT  MALINES. 


Ilcmish  Raijhael,  from  the  character  of  his  de¬ 
signs.  The  pictures  by  Coxie  in  this  church 
represent  ‘  Chiist  bearing  Ilis  Cross  ’  and  ‘  The 
Crucifixion  ;  ’  from  the  latter  we  copy  the  figure 
of  the  Magdalen. 

JSniges  abounds  in  objects  of  interest,  and 
its  old  streets  and  houses  are  very  picturesque  ; 


it  is,  however,  so  near  the  sea-coast  and  the 
great  landing-place,  Ostend,  that  most  English 
travellers,  with  characteristic  impatience,  hurry 
past  it.  It  will  well  reward  examination,  as  it 
contains  in  its  churches  and  public  buildings 
some  of  the  finest  Art-works  in  Belgium.  The 
cathedral  (or  St.  Saveur,  as  it  is  sometimes 


tcrmffl,  has  a  fine  picture  by  an  early  artist,  I  Ians 
Ibmline,  worthy  of  Van  Ilyck  ;  but  the  great  ; 
work  of  thi.M  artfst  is  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  ' 
whith'-r  he  had  resorted  for  cure,  after  being 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Nancy,  M77. 
'ITie  piiture  was  painbsl  in  grateful  memory  of 
the  att'  ntion  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 


good  sisters.  Here,  also,  is  the  chief  glory  of 
his  pencil — the  famous  “  Chasse,”  painted  with 
the  legend  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  Virgiri- 
martyrs.  The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  this 
work,  and  its  marvellous  freshness  after  four 
hundred  years,  asbmish  all  who  see  it  for  the 
first  time.  As  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Art  of 


the  fifteenth  century  it  may  be  said  to  be  un¬ 
rivalled. 

Wood-sculpture  has  always  been  much  pa¬ 
tronised  in  the  Low  Countries ;  hence  it  has 
assumed  a  higher  character  than  it  generally 
exhibits  elsewhere.  We  engrave  a  group  from 
the  cathedral,  and  a  graceful  figure  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  from  a  street  corner.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  interest  and  beauty  that  sometimes 
attaches  to  these  groups  intended  to  attract  the 
pious  feelings  of  pedestrians,  and  have  given 
some  few  specimens  from  Antwerp;  but  this 
group  is  the  most  elegant  we  have  met  with. 

Near  the  hospital  stands  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  a  perfect  museum  of  Art.  Nowhere  can 
be  seen  finer  examples  of  the  wood-carving  which 
has  made  Belgium  famous.  The  tombs  of  the 


renowned  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  are  marvels  of  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  A  foundation  of  marble  is  overlaid  with 
foliations  and  figures  in  gilt  metal-work,  and 
further  emiched  by  coats-of-arms  in  brilliant 
enamel  colours.  Funeral  pomp  could  be  carried 
no  farther  than  this,  nor  is  the  Art- workman¬ 
ship  of  the  Burgundian  era  better  exhibited 
than  upon  these  sumptuous  mementoes. 

The  great  Art-feature  of  this  church,  and 
undoubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  in 
Belgium,  is  the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
one  of  the  side  chapels.  It  is  popularly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
his  work  cannot  be  proved.  There  is  nothing 


unworthy  of  the  greatest  master  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  treatment,  and  it  is  certainly  too  good 
for  the  best  Flemish  sculptor,  Du  (duesnoy.  0;  r 
concluding  sketch  is  of  this  group ;  it  conveys 
but  a  faint  idea  of  its  leading  lines.  Never  was 
the  charm  of  simplicity  more  xdsible  than  in  this 
work.  The  dignity  of  the  seated  figure  greatlj^ 
adds  to  the  grace  of  the  infant  Saviour,  the 
playful  and  wavy  lines  of  whose  position  con¬ 
trast  charmingly  with  the  tranquillity  and 
solidity  of  that  given  to  the  Virgin-Mother. 
Seldom  does  a  sculptured  work  assert  its  high 
place  in  Art  more  unrrustakably  than  this,  the 
pride  of  the  people  of  Bruges. 

In  thus  rapidly  reviewing  the  Art-labours  of 
a  country  that  has  earned  for  itself  so  important 
a  position  as  Belgium,  it  wOl  be  conceded  to  us 
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that  the  difficulties  are  great,  to  make  all  com¬ 
prehensible  in  a  few  pages,  and  by  the  simplest 
anatomy  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  embracing, 
as  they  do,  architecture,  scidpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Our  task  has  been  lightened  by  the  very 
truthful  sketches — the  work  of  a  lady  artist — 
which  have  helped  to  make  our  descriptions 
clearer,  and  very  often  drawn  our  own  attention 
to  peculiar  and  valuable  incidents  in  a  picture. 
Like  the  naive  remark  that  gives  piquancj’’  to  a 
narrative,  a  slight  incident  in  a  pictiue  may 


give  it  a  greater  value  by  an  appeal  at  once 
to  those  strong  innate  feelings  implanted  in 
all,  and  through  which  “  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  The  painter, 
equally  with  the  poet,  has  this  power ;  occa¬ 
sionally  the  painter  has  the  advantage  in  a 
more  direct  and  positive  form  of  communicating 
his  ideas.  It  is  the  nature,  even  more  than  the 
art,  of  the  painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  that 
gives  them  their  position  as  an  original  natural¬ 
istic  school,  in  opposition  to  the  pure  idealists 
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of  the  Italian  school.  They  have  have  kept  their 
position,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
truthfulness  be  valued.  They  cannot  take  the 
high  rank  that  by  right  belongs  to  the  greater 
artists  of  the  southern  schools ;  but  they  do 
not  pretend  to  dispute  that  fact,  and  are  con¬ 
tent  to  rest  on  their  own  merits.  Sometimes 
we  admire  only  their  wonderful  imitative  power, 
or  perfect  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  Art ; 
but  we  are  often  called  on  to  note  high  flights 
of  thought  and  genuine  touches  of  feeling. 


Where,  indeed,  should  we  look  for  them,  if  not 
in  the  men  who  fought  the  great  fight  of 
liberty  and  rebgious  freedom  in  the  marshes  of 
Holland  and  the  plains  of  Belgium  ?  taught 
in  the  severest  school  of  cruelty  and  wrong, 
persecuted  for  opinion  past  human  endurance, 
and  quite  past  modern  belief.  Keen  and  deeji 
must  have  been  the  feeling  and  thought  of  the 
Belgians  of  past  times — the  noble  men  to  whom 
the  whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
crushing  the  tyranny  of  Spain  at  a  time  when 


that  power  was  ^’igorously  directed  to  stamp 
out  with  a  bloody  heel  the  last  hope  of  Pro¬ 
testantism. 

As  a  mercantile  nation  we  are  also  indebted 
to  our  Belgian  brethren ;  they  were  the  first 
to  organise  trade  regulations  and  establish  com¬ 
merce  on  a  proper  basis.  Ko  one  but  the  student 
of  mediaeval  history  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
absurd  restrictions  and  the  dangers  that  then 
surrounded  commerce.  Protective  laws  of  the 
narrowest  scope  crippled  home  trade ;  dangers 


by  land  and  water  almost  destroyed  export 
trade.  Cities  exacted  taxes,  so  did  nobles,  over 
whose  territories  merchants  passed.  If  they 
trusted  their  property  down  rivers  like  the 
Danube  or  the  Rhine,  they  were  liable  to  the 
most  monstrous  exaction,  or  sometimes  utter 
confiscation,  from  the  robber-knights  who  lived 
in  the  castles  on  their  banks,  and  stopped  all 
passers-by  for  the  black-mail  that  formed  their 
principal,  and  sometimes  their  only,  income. 
Honest  traders  were  sometimes  incarcerated  in 


dungeons  until  death  set  them  free,  or  were 
tortured  for  money  and  robbed  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  At  last  the  great  towns  leagued 
together,  promising  to  aid  and  defend  each 
other  with  money  and  soldiers  of  their  own 
raising,  thus  establishing  a  confederation  that 
soon  taught  the  world  the  wisdom  of  commer¬ 
cial  laws.  The  Hanse  Towns  became  most  im- 
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portant  cities ;  the  Hanseatic  League  was  found 
to  be  of  as  much,  or  more  value,  than  royal 
concessions  and  chartered  promises,  often  made 
to  be  broken.  The  local  government  of  these 
towns  was  another  striking  feature,  and  the 
magnificent  hotcls-de-rille  erected  in  all  of  them 
testify  to  the  regal  spirit  exhibited  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  their  pride 


“  THE  M  ILD  CAT.” 


was  sometimes  carried  far,  as  when  a  deputation 
waited  on  Charles  V.,  and  used  their  valuable 
velvet  coats,  trimmed  with  costly  furs  and  gold, 
to  sit  upon,  as  the  benches  were  of  wood ;  the 
audience  over,  they  rose  to  depart,  and  had 
reached  the  door,  when  an  attendant  came  rim- 
ning  to  remind  them  of  their  coats  left  on  the  seats 
behind.  “  AVe  are  not  accustomed  to  carry  om’ 


“  THE  GOOD  cow.” 


cushions  away  with  us,”  proudly  remarked  the 
last  of  the  throng  as  he  passed  out  of  the  palace. 
This  pride  was  doomed  to  a  severe  lesson  when 
Alva  and  his  myrmidons  came  among  them ; 
it  was  subdued,  but  never  extinguished :  sub¬ 
dued  in  consequence  of  deep  trial,  and  purer 
thought,  the  result  thereof ;  but  living  still,  as 
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we  hope  it  ever  will,  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave 
and  free  nations  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Our  own  relations  with  both  countries  were 
at  one  time  most  intimate ;  readers  of  Shak- 
spere  will  remember  “  old  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster,”  an  English  prince 
born  in  the  old  citadel  of  Ghent,  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  that  city.  By  marriage  and 
inheritance  om-  nobility  had  interests  in  the 
coimtry  ;  by  commerce  we  had  much  more,  and 
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our  preat  merchantmen  were  as  familiar  with 
the  Antwerp  Bourse  as  with  the  Koval  Ex¬ 
change.  In  the  days  of  the  great  Gresham 
they  had  their  warehouses  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  the  houses  of  the  old  traders  are 
shown  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  other  great 
mercantile  towms.  But  as  Venice  fell  by  an 


alteration  in  the  route  of  traffic  from  the  East, 
Antwerp  and  Belgium  generally  suffered  from 
the  same  cause,  accelerated  there,  however,  by 
internal  warfare.  The  greater  equalisation  of 
commerce  in  the  present  day  has  changed  the 
exclusiveness  that  would  have  become  objec¬ 
tionable  or  dangerous  to  the  various  nations ; 


Englishman  will  find  the  habits  of  the  people 
more  in  accordance  with  his  own  than  those  of 
our  more  volatile  nearer  neighbours  of  France. 
They  possess  in  a  large  degree  the  English  love 
of  libei-ty  and  home.  They  have  the  same  ten- 
!  dency  to  home  comforts  and  enjojments.  Their 
'  business  habits  are  distinguished  by  the  steady 
I  regularity  that  has  made  the  English  trader 


and  tnide  is  in  general  hands  instead  of  a  few, 
resting  on  its  owm  power  rather  than  on  re¬ 
strictive  or  protective  laws. 

I  n  taking  our  leave  of  this  interesting  countrjq 
we  cannot  but  recur  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
wanderings  we  have  indulged  in  among  the 


old  cities,  though  we  may  have  felt  higher 
elevation  in  their  picture  galleries.  Every  city 
has  its  history,  everj'  old  house  seems  to  tell  an 
old  tale.  The  wanderer  in  Ghent  or  Bruges 
may  often  meet  with  an  antique  street,  which 
seems  not  to  belong  to  the  present  time,  as  if 


iU  inhabitants  mu.st  be  onh'  such  persons  as 
we  see  in  the  marvelloiLS  mediaeval  scenes  d(;- 
]iiete<l  by  their  native  painter.  Leys,  of  Antwerp. 
The  picture  galleries,  glorious  with  the  works 
of  the  greatest  men,  possess  a  rich  store,  await¬ 
ing  vi.sitors  who  will  studiou-sly  search  among 
them.  Art-rambles  can  be  indulged  in  here 


second  to  few  in  interest,  and  histone  places  of 
matchless  renown  visited  ;  the  days  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  during  a  holiday  taken  in  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  how  easily  that  holiday  may  be  secured 
by  a  short  transit  over  the  narrow  seas  that 
separate  her  shores  from  our  own,  we  have 
showm  in  the  first  of  this  scries  of  papers.  The 


famous  ;  but  this  may  ■well  be  the  characteristic 
of  a  nation  that  first  raised  trading  to  any  emi¬ 
nence,  and  taught  the  world  this  great  way  to 
wealth.  History,  even  our  O'wn,  connects  itself 
with  every  town.  Art  with  every  church  or 
public  building;  “dull  must  he  be  of  soul” 
who  can  ramble  in  these  old  cities  without  deeply 
feeling  the  mental  advantage  he  thereby  enjoys. 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  walk  where  the  great 


inim  of  history,  the  great  men  in  Art,  have 
walked  before  us ;  to  realise  past  history  by 
present  things  ;  to  re-people  the  old  streets,  in 
imagination,  with  their  old  inhabitants,  when 
the  noble  Rubens  and  the  courtly  Vandyke 
gave  to  the  old  city  of  Antwerp  a  dignity  and 
a  glory,  which  its  modern  inhabitants,  to  their 
great  honour,  are  still  proud  to  acknowledge. 
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RIVAL  MIJSEXTMS. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  AND  THE  MUSEUM  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

“  New  lamps  for  old  ones,”  was  the  attrac¬ 
tive  cry  of  Aladdin’s  pretended  rmcle  when 
he  so  cunningly  deprived  him  of  his  mystic 
treasure.  If  we  find  there  suddenly  starts 
up  “  a  new  hght,”  purporting  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  old  ones,  which  have  been 
steadily  useful  to  us  very  long,  may  we  not 
reasonably  question  its  claims,  and  before 
we  quite  put  our  old  lamp  out,  test  the 
real  value  of  the  new  one,  without  being  at 
once  dazzled  by  its  polished  brass  ? 

There  must  be  very  few  persons  who 
have  not  felt  some  pleasurable  gratification, 
or  obtained  some  useful  knowledge,  from 
visits  to  the  British  Museum.  It  appeals 
to  all  tastes,  and  can  instruct  all  students 
by  its  vast  and  varied  contents.  This  can 
only  be  tested  by  experience.  The  general 
visitor  in  walking  thi'ough  its  galleries  may 
leave  them  with  a  somewhat  confused  idea 
of  a  great  gathering  of  rare  and  curious 
objects.  It  is  only  when  the  student  goes 
beyond  the  surface,  and  finds  how  complete 
this  great  gathering  is  in  all  its  most  minute 
requirements,  that  he  feels  proud  of  the 
National  collection,  and  grateful  for  its 
possession. 

But  a  rival,  under  a  specious  pretence  of 
being  something  else,  has  been  gradually 
increasing  in  importance,  year  by  year, 
until  the  public  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
heavy  expenses  of  two  collections,  and  is 
assured  that  the  old  collection  is  compara¬ 
tively  deserted  by  the  public,  while  the  new 
one  enjoys  a  much  larger  share  of  its 
patronage.  It  has  been  said  that  anything 
may  be  proved  by  figures,  and  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  no  denial  of  the  apothegm.  The 
rules  and  usages  of  the  two  establishments 
are  widely  different.  The  British  Museum 
is  only  open  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
never  in  the  evening,  when  the  labouring 
classes  have  most  time  to  visit  it.  Childi’en 
are  rigidly  excluded,  which  keeps  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  often  away.  In  the  winter  it  is 
dreary  and  dismal  enough.  South  Ken¬ 
sington  is  accessible  every  day,  and  is  open 
tfil  ten  at  night ;  well  lighted  and  decorated 
rooms  await  all  comers,  and  so  anxious 
were  its  rulers  to  obtain  them,  that  origin¬ 
ally  no  one  was  hindered  from  passing  the 
turn-tables  that  so  unerringly  counted 
visitors ;  children  of  six  or  eight  years  of 
age  were  allowed  to  drag  in  others  younger, 
until  their  presence  became  a  positive 
nuisance ;  but  squalid  as  they  often  were, 
they  had  all  the  value  here  of  voters  at  an 
election,  and  very  good  use  has  been  made 
of  the  sum  total  obtained  by  such  means. 

There  must  also  be  remembered  another, 
and  probably  the  greatest  source  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  pictui’e  galleries,  which 
are  always  most  crowded.  Here  the  rivabry 
ceases,  for  even  the  stuffed  monkeys  of  the 
British  Museum  cannot  compete  with  them. 
The  ruling  powers  at  South  Kensington  (as 
they  have  christened  their  locality,  which 
was,  and  is,  Brompton  Park,  and  Brompton 
only)  know  this  full  well,  and  a  system  of 
clever  “conveyancing”  has  given  them 
pictures  from  the  National  collection  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  removed,  and 
even  the  Cartoons  from  a  gallery  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  them  at  Hampton  Court. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  British 
Museum  suffers  by  the  natural  tendency  of 
aU  old  institutions  to  be  eternally  ruled  by 
its  old  laws,  and  to  be  impatient  of  all  new 
ones.  It  is  under  very  peculiar  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  argue  with  the  directors  is 
about  as  likely  to  convince  them  and  pro- 

duce  reform,  as  it  is  to  argue  with  the 
papacy  in  Rome.  Its  higher  class  officers 
too,  who  formerly  worked  out  the  behests 
of  the  great  invisible  powers,  were  often 
obstructive,  and  strongly  opposed  to  all 
modern  improvements.  When  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  open  the  collections  on  great  holi¬ 
days,  the  principal  antagonist  to  the  measure 
was  found  in  the  person  of  the  chief  director, 
who  conjured  up  visions  of  rifled  cases, 
smashed  vases,  and  broken-nosed  marbles, 
as  the  certain  result  of  admitting  holiday 
visitors.  The  collection  might  be  opened 
in  the  morning  perfect,  to  be  closed  in  the 
afternoon  a  mass  of  fragmentary  ruin !  It 
was,  however,  thus  opened  ;  the  resrdt  was, 
a  most  enormous  crowd  of  visitors,  all  cer¬ 
tainly  from  the  working  and  lower  classes  ; 
a  day  of  great  fear  and  trembling  for  the 
old  director  and  the  few  who  thought  with 
him ;  and  a  large  accumulation  of  dust  on 
the  cases  and  statues  from  the  thousands 
of  visitors,  who  left  no  worse  record  of 
their  visit  behind  them.  Not  a  work  was 
injured,  not  a  square  of  glass  broken ; 
and  London  has  had  a  wholesome  holiday 
sight  for  its  visitors  and  inhabitants  ever 
since. 

In  many  other  instances,  the  ruling 
powers  in  Great  Russell  Street  have  been 
obstructive  rather  than  progressive.  Hence 
they  have  given  foot-hold  and  ultimate 
power  to  a  formidable  rival  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  As  the  public  have  to  pay  for  all, 
and  we  have  recently  had  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  utterly  regardless  of  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  general 
public  should  begin  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  not  be  hoodwinked  by  any  pretensions, 
however  plausible,  that  dip  hands  so  deeply 
into  the  treasury.  As  we  have  already  esta¬ 
blished  a  National  Museum,  which,  how¬ 
ever  unfortunately  ruled  by  effete  routine, 
is  at  least  honest  in  its  pretension,  and  has 
done  its  work  well  for  ourselves  and  our 
fathers  before  us,  we  may  inquire  why  we 
are  to  create  and  pay  for  an  unnecessary 
rival,  that  has  originated  under  different 
pretences  ? 

When  it  was  proposed  that  a  museum 
should  be  attached  to  the  Schools  of  Design, 
the  object  then  clearly  intended  was  that 
something  like  the  Ceramic  Museum  at 
Sevres  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  col¬ 
lection  should  be  simply  one  of  reference 
for  the  luorkman.  Now,  we  ask  any  one 
to  walk  through  the  coUection,  and  judge 
for  himself  how  far  this  has  been  carried 
out.  On  entering  from  the  road  we  pass 
through  a  long  gallery,  where  only  these 
legitimate  works  are  to  be  found ;  but 
so  very  HI- selected  and  incomplete,  and 
thrown  together  in  such  wild  confusion, 
that  it  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  a 
lumber-store,  and  despised  by  those  who 
have  used  it  as  a  shoeing-horn  to  other 
matters.  The  interests  of  the  genuine  work¬ 
men  have  been  neglected  in  the  formation  of 
the  Museum,  that  a  gorgeous  display  might 
be  made  of  expensive  and  showy  china, 
enamels,  bronzes,  &c.,  that  attract  other 
classes,  and  secure  the  votes  of  dillettcmte 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  works  of 
manufacture  from  Sevres,  Dresden,  and 
elsewhere,  that  fiU  the  cases  in  the  principal 
saloon ;  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  really 
useful  to  the  student  in  ceramic  Art.  This 
is  the  true  and  legitimate  mode  of  forming 
such  a  museum.  But  what  shall  we  say 
when  twenty  times  the  price  of  any  one  of 
these  works  is  given  for  some  mere  curio¬ 
sity  prized  at  a  fancy  value,  and  utterly 
useless  as  a  work  of  study  or  reference  ?  We 
will  take  the  most  glaring  instance,  the 
small  collection  of  Henri  II.  ware.  There 

we  find  the  following,  with  their  prices 
attached : — 

Circular  plateau  .  .  .  .  £140 

Small  tazza .  180 

Tazza  and  cover  ....  450 

Small  saltcellar  .  .  .  .  300 

Candlestick .  750 

£1,820 

This  large  sum  has  been  spent  in  the 
pui’chase  of  five  small  earthenware  objects, 
that  might  be  all  comfortably  packed  in  a 
hat-box  !  But  it  is  not  this  we  should 
object  to,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  so 
serious  a  sum  was  well  spent  in  what  would 
be  useful.  These,  however,  are  mere  ce¬ 
ramic  curiosities  teaching  nothing,  and  the 
large  sum  of  money  they  have  cost  might 
be  obviously  spent  upon  much  better  and 
more  useful  objects.  This  is  not  a  mere 
assertion,  but  is  a  truth  supported  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Brompton  managers  them¬ 
selves.  Look  to  the  prices  attached  to  the 
finest  works  of  modern  ceramics,  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens,  enorrgh  to  fill  many 
cases  with  really  useful  reference  works, 
might  have  been  purchased  for  the  cost 
of  these  five  pieces  of  old  ware,  whose 
proper  locality  is  the  British  Museum. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so-called 
‘  ‘  Raffaelle  ware  ” — plates  and  dishes.  What 
possible  use  could  any  manufacturer  make 
of  them  ?  would  any  student  who  was 
about  to  enter  a  potter’s  workshop  ever 
think  of  wasting  his  time  over  them  ? 
They  are  curious  and  rare,  and  the  modern 
rage  for  collecting  ceramics  has  given  them 
a  fictitious  value ;  but  they  are  crude  and 
offensive  in  colour,  and  works  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  imitated.  These  again 
should  be  sent  as  proper  additions  to  the 
mediaeval  department  of  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  public  already 
possess  some  fifty  specimens.  That  being 
the  case,  we  may  surely  ask,  why  they 
were  bought  for  this  new  museum  at  all, 
particularly  at  the  “fancy  prices”  which 
some  fewmoneyed  collectors  have  artificially 
raised  ?  To  make  our  statement  more 
clear,  we  will  quote  the  plate  purchased  at 
the  Bernal  sale  (No.  1848  of  that  collection), 
sold  but  a  few  years  before  at  the  Stowe 
sale  for  £4,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Bernal  for 
£5.  For  this  £120  was  actually  given  by 
the  Kensington,  or  Brompton,  directors. 

It  is  certainly  curious  as  representing  an 
artist  painting  one  of  these  plates,  but  it  is 
otherwise  perfectly  simple  in  form,  void  of 
all  ornament,  and  without  any  claim  what¬ 
ever  to  admission  in  a  museum  purporting 
to  be  estallished  solely  for  the  working 
student. 

When  we  examine  the  cases  holding  the 
bronze  works  and  enamels,  we  shall  see 
little  else  but  reckless  and  useless  expendi¬ 
ture.  What  use  to  the  practical  workmen 
of  the  present  day  is  the  reliquary  pur¬ 
chased  recently  at  the  sale  of  Prince  Solty- 
koff’s  collection  in  Paris  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  £2,142?  It  is  never  likely  to  be 
reproduced,  nor  to  aid  in  the  reproduction 
of  any  new  work.  The  managers  here  seem 
to  revel  in  “  venerable”  rehcs  of  an  utterly 
useless  order.  We  have  from  the  same  col¬ 
lection  an  enamelled  crozier,  at  the  price  of 
£413;  an  altar  cross,  price  £350;  and  a  “re¬ 
table,”  or  folding  altar  picture,  price  £342  ! 

We  will  here  for  once  put  aside  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  real  value  of  these  things,  and 
allow  that  they  are  fully  worth  what  they 
have  cost,  yet  we  shall  continue  to  argue  that 
this  is  not  the  place  for  them.  Old  spoons 
at  £8  each  may  be  also  seriously  objected 
to ;  so  may  a  spoon  and  fork  which  cost  us 
£42  at  the  Pourtales  sale ;  hut  perhaps  the 

most  absm-d  jnircbase  of  all  is  a  gold  coin 
of  Pbibp  of  Valois  at  the  inice  of  £12. 
Surely  such  things  are  utterly  useless  here. 

Among  the  cups  find  one,  fonned  from 
a  cocoa-nut  mounted  in  silver,  that  has 
been  pm-chased  for  the  large  sum  of  £40  10s. ; 
another,  vith  .still  less  to  recommend  it, 
cost  £o0  ;  but  the  most  absm-d  pm-chase  of 
all  is  a  silver  dish  -^th  the  story  of  Andi-ocles 
and  the  Lion  embossed  on  its  surface,  most 
miserably  bad  in  design  and  execution, 
and  sm-rounded  by  a  border  of  hideous 
foliage.  This  -^oi-k  can  only  be  dated  as 
“early  eighteenth  century,”  and  has  cost 
us  £42.  The  pm-chase  is  utterly  indefen¬ 
sible  ;  it  can  teach  nothing,  except  ivhat 
!  to  avoid,  and  shordd  be  consigned  to  “the 
chamber  of  horrors”  once  established  in 
tliis  building  for  the  reception  of  articles  of 
i  “  terrible  ”  bad  manufacture. 

Let  us  again  call  to  mind  that  this  is  a 
museum  existing  only  on  the  plea  of  being 
a  collection  for  the  use  of  students  in  Art- 
manufacture.  Of  vhat  use  to  them  can 
those  hideous  Spanish  terra-cottas  be,  that 
represent  the  Saviour  and  various  saints  in 
the  most  repulsive  stjde  ?  The  Saviour  is 
upon  the  cross,  covered  -v-ith  blood  and 
bruises ;  His  knees  are  bared  of  fiesh,  -which 
is  blackened  round  the  bones.  Is  such  a 
figm-e  here  to  be  studied  for  reproduction  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  an  eye-sore  and  an  offence 
to  a  rightly -constituted  mind  ?  Less  dis¬ 
gusting,  but  more  absm-d  and  useless,  is 
another  figure  of  the  Sa-viour  bearing  His 
cross,  in  a  magnificent  fio-wered  dress  of 
green  and  gold,  a  -^'ork  of  modern  date,  for 
■which  -we  have  had  to  pay  £31  11s.  6d.  In 
close  -vicinitj’  are  some  small  figm-es  of 
moimted  negroes,  dressed  in  silks  like 
children’s  dolls,  bought  for  £14  each;  and 
near  them  is  the  reno-wned  “  hurdy-gurdy  ” 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  more  money  for  such 
trash  was  asked  for  last  session  ;  this  little 
addition  to  om  stock  cost  £S.  Considering 
j  other  prices,  it  is  lucky  for  us  it  was  not 
^  £80. 

We  object  to  the  i^m-chasc  of  many  of 
these  “  cm-iosities  ”  as  utterly  useless  or 
I  totally  out  of  place  here,  and  hitherto  no¬ 
thing  more  than  this  has  been  done ;  but  in 
a  museum  of  such  a  nature  the  principle 
might  be  can-ied  farther.  Of  what  use  was 
the  pm-chase  of  Donatello’s  small  mirror- 
ca.so  at  the  price  of  £000,  when  casts  in 
bronze  are  to  bo  obtained  at  £3  and  £4 
each,  pai-ticularly  as  the  latter  sel’^'e  every 
■useful  pm-pose,  and  are  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  the  original. 

It  would  only  weai-j'  the  reader  to  point 
out  “the  Wardour  Street  branch”  of  tho 
establishment,  the  galleries  of  old  furni¬ 
ture  and  old  iron,  and  pick  out  all  the 
real  curiosities  to  be  found  there.  We 
will  merely  point  to  one,  a  kite-.shaped 
."hield  made  for  some  I’lorentino  toui-na- 
rnf-nt,  with  nothing  on  it  but  a  gi-im  gi-iffin, 
which  we  have  obtained  at  a  cost  of  £40. 
Such  are  “the  bargains”  to  be  found  in 
cvf-rj-  comer  by  any  who  may  search.  Wo 
tiro  over  it. 

How  much  of  all  this  gathering  properly 
belongs  hero,  how  much  would  bo  more 
properly  placed  in  the  Lritish  Museum, 
and  how  large  a  part  is  an  ?w])roper  ])ur- 
cha.so  altogether,  let  any  candid  m.sitor 
judge.  We  would  gladly  hail  tho  foi-ma- 
tion  of  a  good  Museum  of  Decorative  and 
Manufactnring  Art,  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  museum  is  rapidly  forgetting  its  origin 
and  use,  and  is  becoming  a  serious  t.ax 
upon  tho  country-  for  tho  ])urchase  of  very 
expensive  curiosities  which  have  no  right 
to  a  resting-place  under  its  roof. 

.  lict  us  now  turn  to  the  British  Museum, 
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and  see  what  that  establishment  does  for 
us  in  the  way  of  profitable  instruction.  A 
glance  on  the  sm-face  of  this  collection  -will 
show  its  value;  but  it  requires  a  deeper 
and  more  critical  examination  to  fully  -un¬ 
derstand  its  true  worth.  The  contrast,  in 
appearance,  is  great  between  such  collec¬ 
tions  and  the  national  collections  at  the 
Lomue,  and  elsewhere  abroad,  where  they 
more  fully  understand  the  good  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  proper  display.  In  om-  Museum 
we  may  find  hundreds  of  specimens  of 
minor  antiquities — Egyptian  particularly — 
crammed,  one  upon  the  other,  in  common 
cases,  gi-ring  an  impression  to  'ordinary 
visitors  that  the  whole  is  not  worth  £5, 
looking  as  it  does  on  a  par  -with  the  stock  of 
a  cheap  cm-iosity  shop.  Were  the  contents 
of  such  a  case  sent  to  the  Lou-vre,  each 
article  would  be  mounted  on  its  satin-wood 
pedestal,  ai-ranged  -with  a  few  others  in  an 
ornamental  group,  and  placed  on  a  velvet- 
covered  shelf,  in  an  ebony  brass-bound 
cabinet.  Everything  there  is  arranged  to 
give  a  sense  of  its  value ;  while  in  the 
British  Museum  it  seems  to  be  a  determined 
persistence  to  detract  from  the  apparent 
value  of  every  article  exhibited  as  much  as 
possible.  Want  of  space  is  the  excuse  for 
all  this ;  but  considering  how  much  there 
is  stowed  away  in  drawers,  and  never  seen 
by  the  public,  it  might  be  an  advantage  to 
stow  away  a  little  more,  and  let  us  see 
what  we  do  see  properly.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  country  than  England  could  so  mon¬ 
strous  an  excrescence  have  been  affixed 
to  a  public  building  as  the  glazed  sheds 
that  block  the  portico.  It  is  as  if  we  de¬ 
sired  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world  om-  utter 
disregard  of  correct  taste,  or  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Fine  Art. 

The  Art-history  of  the  whole  world  is  as 
perfectly  represented  in  the  great  gather¬ 
ings  of  our  Museum,  as  in  any  other  exist¬ 
ing.  Beginning  with  ancient  Egypt,  it 
includes  Assyrian  and  early  Eastern  Aa-t ; 
then  we  have  the  eai-Kest,  as  well  as  the 
finest,  works  of  Greece  and  Eome.  We 
fail,  certainly,  in  mediasval  specimens  :  here 
the  collection  is  weak ;  it  is,  unfortunately, 
only  recently  that  attention  is  paid  to  this 
necessary  branch  of  a  great  national  col¬ 
lection.  And  the  rise  of  the  Kensington 
collection  has  diverted  public  money  into 
a  new  channel — bringing  there  what  should 
more  properly  have  gone  to  Great  Russell 
Street. 

The  student  who  wants  genuine  and  fine 
specimens  of  ornamental  Art,  -will  procm-e 
an  abundance  at  the  British  Museum.  No¬ 
where  is  there  a  more  perfect  and  exquisite 
collection  of  Greek  vases ;  they  have  been 
selected  with  the  utmost  care ;  not  only  are 
they  beautiful  in  contom-  and  decoration, 
but  of  historic  or  literary  interest  from  the 
subjects  painted  on  theu-  surfaces.  The 
elegant  thought  and  free-hand  drawing  in 
these  designs  is  sometimes  marvellous  in 
its  perfection.  That  noble  bequest,  kno-wn 
as  “The  Temple  Collection,”  shows  that 
the  most  fastidious  taste  has  been  employed 
in  its  formation.  All  things  in  it  are  the 
best  of  their  kind.  The  bronzes  of  Siris 
are  also  unrivalled.  Payne  Knight  secured 
some  admirable  statuettes,  to  which  addi¬ 
tions  have  lately  been  made  at  tho  Pom- 
tales  sale,  in  Paris. 

It  is  -unnecessary  to  do  moi’o  than  allude 
to  the  bassi-rclievi  and  statuary  hero. 
The  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  are  of 
higher  artistic  value  than  any  marbles  in 
tho  vast  collection  of  tho  Vatican.  It  -will 
scarcely  bo  credited  that  it  was  once 
seriously  proposed  that  a  selection  of  the 
best  of  these  and  other  works  in  the 
National  collection,  shordd  be  made,  in 


order  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  South 
Kensington.  So  monstrous  a  proposition, 
made  in  the  full  intoxication  of  fancied 
power,  shows  the  great  public  danger  of 
supporting  rival  establishments. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  British 
Museum  labours  under  the  difiiculty  of  an 
antique  mismanagement.  Its  ruling  power 
is  centered  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
constitution  of  that  board  is  an  obstruction 
to  progress.  They  are  all,  doubtless,  very 
excellent  gentlemen  in  their  way ;  they  are 
simply  misplaced,  and  help  to  nullify  the 
best  work  of  their  o-wn  subordinate  officers. 
The  composition  of  this  board  is  a  cmiosity 
in  itself.  Let  us  examine  it.  The  mem¬ 
bers  amount  to  the  large  n-umber  of  47  ; 
but  of  these  one  half  (23)  are  members  by 
■virtue  of  certain  offices  they  hold,  not  by 
any  fitness,  natmal  or  acquired,  for  their 
places.  To  them  we  must  add  equally  in¬ 
efficient  persons,  nine  in  number,  who 
merely  sit  as  trustees  for  theSloane,  Cotton, 
and  other  families,  supposed  to  stfil  require 
a  representative  among  them.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  elected  members  to  15,  and  as 
their  election  depends  upon  the  rest,  the 
naf-ure  of  their  claims  is  often  exceedingly 
visionai-y.  The  ex-officio  trustees  exhibit  as 
curious  a  mixtui-e  as  the  cattle  in  Noah’s 
ark.  Here  we  have  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
mixed  up  -with  “family  trustees”  and 
“elected  trustees”  of  the  most  opposite 
tastes  and  acquirements.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  mismanagement  ensues  ? 
It’ has  -with  truth  been  said,  it  is  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  prelates,  noblemen,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  figure  in  this  Kst,  that  they 
have  no  taste  or  feeling  for  certain  branches 
of  art,  or  archaeology,  brought  before  their 
notice.  They  are  aU  more  or  less  eminent 
in  some  way  or  other;  are  men  of  high 
positions  ;  but  we  fail  to  understand  what 
are  the  qualifications  which  have  induced 
the  Government  to  appoint  to  a  trust  of 
so  responsible  a  naf-ure,  persons  not  only 
not  adapted  to  discharge  its  duties,  by 
education,  by  taste,  or  by  scientific  or  an¬ 
tiquarian  knowledge,  but  positively  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  important  offices  they  hold, 
or  by  other  engagements.  What  mischief 
these  gentlemen  have  done,  and  may  do 
again,  is  best  illustrated  by  their  conduct 
in  1854,  when  the  collection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities,  known  as  “ThePaussett 
Collection,”  was  offered  to  them  for  the 
ridiculously  low  price  of  £500.  It  was  a 
collection  unique  in  its  natur-e,  particularly 
desirable  in  a  British  Museum  that  was 
singularly  wanting  in  British  examples, 
and  one  which  its  officers  were  particularly 
anxious  to  secure.  It  was  refused  by  the 
trustees.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
various  archaeological  societies,  and  the  best 
kno-wn  antiquaries,  combined  to  enlighten 
these  gentlemen  by  explaining  its  value  in 
a  petition,  and  appending  their  signatures. 
The  trustees  were  hate — they  were  “not 
to  be  dictated  to  ” — refused  aU  fui-ther  ne¬ 
gotiations  ;  and  the  best  opportimity  that 
ever  happened,  or  can  happen,  of  filling 
the  now  empty  shelves  of  native  antiquities 
was  culpably  lost  for  ever.  So  great  a  public 
disgrace,  so  great  a  proof  of  incapacity,  has 
never  attached  to  any  similar  body. 

The  Kensington  rulers  are  “wiser  in 
their  generation.”  They  have  com-ted 
popularity,  and  improved  upon  what  they 
have  obtained,  by  offering  a  luxurious 
lounge  to  idlers  in  rooms  richly-decorated, 
and  saloons  resplendent  with  painting  and 
gilding.  In  fact,  the  collection  in  its  best 
pai-t  is  almost  secondary  to  its  gaudy  sur- 
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roundings.  Here,  again,  is  a  great  and 
unnecessary  waste  of  public  money,  which 
might  be  much  better  bestowed  on  ordinary 
specimens  of  mechanical  Art  more  useful  to 
the  students  who  belong  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  and  for  whose  benefit  alone  this  mu¬ 
seum  is  supposed  to  be  founded  and  kept  up. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  simple  and 
practical ;  but  being  so,  it  is  almost  certain 
not  to  be  adopted.  Let  the  Kensington 
Museum  take  its  due  and  proper  position 
as  a  Museum  of  Industrial  Ai’t ;  such  a 
collection  as  oui’  workmen  may  refer  to  for 
imitation  or  avoidance ;  or  to  study  what 
other  nations  are  doing  in  the  mechanical 
arts  that  make  their  chief  trade.  Let  us 
have,  for  instance,  the  varieties  of  clays, 
and  the  variety  of  works  made  from  them  by 
different  nations,  for  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  wealth  of  a  country  depends  upon 
its  useful,  rather  than  its  luxurious,  works. 
The  rough  pottery  of  Holland  supplied  the 
whole  world  with  ‘  ‘  Delft-ware,”  and  greatly 
enriched  the  comitry  of  its  manufacture; 
but  the  Staffordshire  potters,  with  Wedg¬ 
wood  at  their  head,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
this  coarse  and  profitable  trade  by  produc¬ 
ing  pottery  as  cheap  for  ordinary  use,  and 
much  superior.  It  was  by  the  study  of 
clays,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  potter’s  art, 
that  all  this  was  done ;  but  we  find  no  ma¬ 
terials  for  such  study  here.  The  expensive 
curiosities  and  antiques  brought  together 
are  useless  for  that  piuqmse.  Byzantine 
reliquaries  at  £2,000  cost,  and  earthenware 
candlesticks  at  £750,  are  utterly  worth¬ 
less  here.  AH  these  things  shonld  be  at 
once  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
they  are  really  wanted  to  perfect  the  Na¬ 
tional  collection — miserably  meagre  in  this 
department ;  and  in  futru’e  the  Kensington 
purchases  should  be  restricted  to  “  oewa- 
mejSttax,  Abt  nv  coj^^ctioiv  with  majvu- 
FACTUEES,”  upon  which  only  it  founds  its 
claim  to  existence.  There  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  it  very  instructive 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  artizan,  by 
gathering  specimens  of  works  made,  and 
tools  used,  by  the  different  nations,  in  the 
production  of  the  various  objects  of  use  and 
ornament  which  give  them  celebrity  :  in 
fact,  such  a  “dissection”  of  each  manu¬ 
facture  as  we  find  in  the  Chemisti’y  of  Food 
Department  of  this  very  building,  or  the 
series  of  models  and  objects  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department.  It  would  be  only  a 
work  of  time  to  collect  marbles,  woods,  and  I 
clays,  used  by  all  nations  in  their  Ai’t-  | 
manufactures,  and  it  would  be  time  well  ! 
spent.  We  should  possess  means  of  large  ! 
comparison  and  improvement  by  such  I 
gatherings,  and  very  many  objects  not  a  ' 
little  curious  for  the  general  public  to  ex¬ 
amine,  and  be  instructed  thereby.  We 
would  desire  to  rival  the  Ceramic  Museum 
at  Sevres,  by  the  variety  of  pottery  of  all 
ages  and  times  gathered  here ;  and  in  col¬ 
lecting,  we  would  not  despise  the  humblest 
specimen  of  what  may  be  a  large  and  pro¬ 
fitable  national  trade.  We  would  have 
clays,  glazes,  and  aU  details  of  each  manu¬ 
facture  represented  by  absolute  example. 
Much  of  this  would  be  attended  with  very 
small  expenditure,  and  many  objects  would 
be  gladly  given  by  manufacturers  for  gene¬ 
ral  study.  Abundance  of  room  might  be 
found  by  sending  to  our  great  National 
collection  the  contents  of  the  “curiosity” 
cases.  But  before  any  Kberality  of  this 
kind  be  shown  to  the  British  Museum,  a 
revision  of  its  laws,  and  some  change  in 
its  rulers,  are  absolutely  necessary.  It 
must  conform  more  to  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  be  governed  by  a  larger  phi¬ 
lanthropy  than  at  present  characterises  it. 
With  the  public,  then,  or  rather  with  the 


House  of  Commons,  the  question  now 
rests ;  if  they  do  not  cause  it  to  be  clearly 
and  definitely  arranged,  we  shall  go  on 
gradually  starving  and  debasing  our  great 
National  collection,  to  glorify  a  gaudier 
rival ;  rendering  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  taxing  ourselves  with 
two  expensive  establishments,  whose  officers 
must  always  be  costly  and  antagonistic. 


EEENCH  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OE  1867. 

This  imdertaking  is  beginning  to  assume  a  de¬ 
finite  form,  so  far  as  relates  to  preliminary 
arrangements.  An  ofiinion  has  prevailed  that 
some  one  of  the  existing  buildings  recently 
erected  in  Paris,  as  the  Palais  cle  I’ Industrie,  or 
the  Crystal  Palace,  might,  by  certain  processes 
of  modification  and  extension,  be  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition  ;  but 
this  idea  has  been  completely  laid  to  rest  by  a 
decree  lately  issued  by  the  Imperial  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  which 
states  that  a  temporary  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Champ  dc  liars ;  it  will  be  siurounded 
by  a  park,  intended  for  Ihdng  animals  and 
plants,  as  well  as  objects  too  large  or  unfit  for 
exhibition  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  Some 
of  the  regulations  announced  requii-e  special 
notice ;  for  example,  a  committee  will  at  once 
be  appointed  to  make  the  exhibition,  its  objects, 
and  official  rules,  thoroughly  known  through¬ 
out  the  provinces  of  the  cmpii’e  ;  to  furnish,  by 
the  end  of  the  month  of  October  in  the  present 
year,  a  list  of  the  principal  artists,  agricultu¬ 
rists,  and  manufacturers,  whose  aid  would 
serve  the  exhibition ;  to  induce  iircliminary 
local  exhibitions  of  agricultiual  products  in 
each  department ;  to  form  a  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  scientific  men,  agriculturists,  manu- 
factiuers,  foremen,  and  other  persons,  to  study 
these  exhibitions,  and  report  on  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  information  thus  obtained  ; 
to  arrange  for  the  collection  of  fimds  for  aiding 
the  working  classes  in  %’isiting  the  exhibition  ; 
and  for  the  publication  of  the  reports  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  is  thus  ewdent  that  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  display  of  1867  one 
of  universal  interest  and  utility. 

The  classification  of  works  and  objects  con¬ 
tributed  differs  considerably  from  that  of  former 
exhibitions  ;  it  is  divided  into  ten  groups  and 
ninety-five  classes.  The  first  group  comprises 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  second  group  consists  of 
the  materials’and  applications  of  the  liberal  arts, 
including  printing,  stationery,  industrial  art, 
photography,  music,  medical,  mathematical,  and 
surgical  instruments,  maps,  geographical  and 
educational  apparatus.  The  third  group  in¬ 
cludes  furnitm-e,  Hnen,  paper-hangings,  jilaster 
and  other  ornaments,  glass,  porcelain,  carpets, 
cutlery,  goldsmith’s  work,  bronzes,  clocks,  and  I 
watches,  perfumery,  small  wares,  &c.  The 
fourth  group  comprises  aU  objects  of  personal 
wear  and  decoration,  together  with  arms,  tra¬ 
velling  equipments,  and  toys.  The  fifth  group 
includes  mining  and  mineralogy,  and  whatever 
productions  are  associated  v.'ith,  or  arise  out  of,  ' 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  sixth  j 
group  is  to  consist  of  instruments  and  processes  | 
of  ordinary  art,  machinery,  tools,  and  carriages 
of  all  kinds,  saddlery,  railway  and’telegraphic  j 
plants,  maritime  matters,  &c.  ikc.  In  group  | 
the  seventh  will  be  found  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  and  liquids  of  every  description.  Group 
the  eighth  comprises  liHng  products,  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  agriculture,  useful  insects,  fisb,  &c.  The 
ninth  group  is  assigned  to  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  materials  ;  and  the  tenth  is  to  include 
all  objects  having  special  reference  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  moral  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  of  classification,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  are  willing,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion,  to  make  any  alterations  that  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  or  group,  artists  must  bear  in  mind  that 
no  work  of  Art  wiU  be  admissible  if  produced 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1855. 


There  are  several  matters  of  detail,  important 
to  intending  exhibitors,  that  are  referred  to  in 
the  decree  of  the  Imperial  Commission,  but 
wliich  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out,  at 
least  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  this  number  of 
our  J ournal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  further 
announcements  will  be  made  by  the  authorities 
which  will  yet  more  fully  develop  their  plans 
for  the  guidance  of  exliibitors  both  native  and 
foreign. 

So  far  as  oiu-  ovm  country  is  concerned,  we 
have  every  reason  to  know,  from  the  various 
communications  which  have  reached  us,  that 
England  will  not  be  behind  in  this  great  peace¬ 
ful  international  struggle  for  pre-eminence. 
Our  manufacturers,  we  confidently  believe,  are 
making,  or  will  make,  strenuous  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  rank  they  have  taken  in  past  dis¬ 
plays  of  tbis  nature,  and  to  show  that  the  good 
opinions  extorted  from  their  foreign  rivals  have 
only  stimulated  them  to  renewed  exertion  after 
stni  greater  success. 


AllT  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Glasgow. — The  Eoyal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  report  stated 
that  durmg  the  year  which  had  just  closed, 
1,517  new  subscribers  had  been  enrolled.  The 
total  nimiber  of  members  was  4,582,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  373.  The 
conunittee  has  purchased  from  the  recent  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy,  at  a  cost 
of  £1,783  19«.,  thirty-one  iiaintings,  nine  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  and  one  marble  bust ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  paintings  and  other  woiks,  the 
conmiittee  had  commissioned  for  distribution 
among  the  subscribers  for  the  year  just  ended 
fifty  statuettes  in  statuary  iiorcelain,  by  Coiie- 
land,  of  the  marble  statuette  after  Steel’s  colossal 
statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Eight  engieavings 
in  illustration  of  Scott’s  “Waver  ley  ”  are  to  be 
cu-culated  among  all  the  subsciibcrs  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

Duhlix. — The  rctiu-ns,  up  to  the  date  of 
August  1,  show  that  300,000  persons  have 
visited  the  International  Exhibition.  The  build¬ 
ing,  its  contents,  and  gardens,  are  now  not  only 
fully  com2ileted,  but  are  yet  seen  in  all  them 
freshness  and  beauty.  Visitors  are  dailj'' treated 
with  mnsical  entertainments  of  the  highest  order, 
including  the  bands  of  the  different  regiments 
now  stationed  in  the  garrison  of  the  town,  and 
also  by  the  performances  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  organists  of  the  day  from  the 
cathedrals  at  home  and  on  the  continent.  The 
grounds  attached  to  the  Exhibition  are  beau- 
tifull}^  laid  out  and  studded  with  fountains, 
cascades,  &c.,  which,  with  the  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flower-beds,  give  a  pleasant  aiqiear- 
ance  to  the  entrance  from  Harcourt  Street, 
stuated  on  the  south  side.  Every  country 
of  the  globe  not  only  is  represented  by  its 
exhibitions,  but  by  the  number  of  tourists 
who'  are  daily  piouring  into  the  capital  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  from  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  the  executive  committee  to  meet  every 
exigency,  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  expressed. 
The  collection  of  modern  sculpture,  unrivalled 
in  any  former  exhibition  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  has  been  lately  further  emlched  by 
the  addition  of  some  very  attractive  works,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ‘Drawing  Girl,’  by  Magni.  It  is 
with  gratification  we  find  that  the  public  wants 
of  every  jiart  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
liberally  responded  to  by  both  railway  and 
steamboat  companies  in  the  shajie  of  cheap  ex¬ 
cursions  from  almost  every  town  and  ^•illage. 

Tenby. — The  “Welsh  Memorial”  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  was  unveiled  last  month  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Ar-thur,  as  representing  the 
Queen.  It  consists  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
late  Prince,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  standing  on 
a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  high.  'The  statue  is 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  on  the  Castle 
HiU,  Tenby. 
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AXGLO-TEEXCH  “  SKILLED  WOEK” 
AT  THE  CETSTAL  PALACE. 

The  desire  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  peace  between  France  and  England  ha^•ing 
suggested  to  some  members  of  our  'working 
classes  an  International  Exhibition  of  skilled 
labour,  as  a  signal  and  appropriate  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  mark  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
period,  a  deputation  of  English  -workmen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris  to  in'\"ite  the  co-operation  of  the 
working  classes  of  Paris.  The  deputation  was 
received  wth  much  enthusiasm,  and  an  influen¬ 
tial  committee  was  at  once  formed  to  give  effect 
to  the  proposal.  The  project  was  taken  up  by 
the  public  joui-nals  both  of  England  and  France ; 
the  authorities  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  South 
Kensington  promised  their  coimtenance  and 
aid,  and  there  is  a  highly  respectable  list  of 
guarantors,  who  are  responsible  for  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  than  eight  himdred  pounds. 
Thus  every  circumstance  considered,  such  an 
exhibition  ought  to  be  a  success.  The  gallery 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  7th  of  August, 
but  there  was  as  yet  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
French  articles,  and  this  is  perhaps  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  for  most  of  the  skilled  worlemen 
in  France  are  engrossed  by  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1867,  and  among  ourselves  there  are 
at  this  time  manj’’  circumstances  adverse  to 
such  a  project ;  but  as  it  was  proposed  to  solicit 
articles  on  loan  for  exhibition,  this  resource 
might  supply  a  most  attractive  feature  to  the 
collection  in  default  of  a  deficiency  of  recent 
liroductions.  The  local  exhibitions  of  skilled 
work  that  have  recently  risen  into  notice  can¬ 
not  fail  to  militate  against  a  movement  of  this 
kind,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  cunning  hands 
at  work  onobjectsof  beauty  and  curiosity,  -which 
the  producers  prefer  to  reserve  for  their  own 
district  gathering.  In  what  may  be  called  an 
International  Exhibition,  the  reception,  how¬ 
ever,  of  many  of  the  classes  of  contributions  that 
arc  admitted  into  local  exhibitions  is  especially 
to  be  deprecated. 

The  term  “skilled  work”  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  with  a  discrimination  equally  jealous  of 
what  it  i.s,  and  of  what  it  is  not.  The  autho¬ 
rities  of  tbe  Crystal  Palace  have  conceded  an 
ample  space  for  this  exhibition,  and  it  would  be 
j)f>pular  and  successful  not  less  with  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  works  lent,  than  -with  a 
catalogue  of  productions  entirely  new,  should 
it  be  found  that  similar  recent  occasions  have 
tf-mporarily  cxhaustcjd  the  articles  which  work- 
mr  n  have  had  opportunities  of  executing  on 
their  O'vm  account.  Loan  exhibitions  have  been 
d<  .SI  rvcdly  succe.ssful,  and  there  arc  in  the 
po.sscssion  of  private  individuals  innumerable 
olijcit.s  which  would  give  great  and  varied 
intf-rest  to  such  an  assemblage.  The  space  that 
has  been  allowed  is  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  gallery,  in  a  line  -with,  but  beyond,  the 
Piet  lire  Gallerji ;  and  of  the  classes  of  products 
received,  the  useful  articles  outnumber  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  collection.  'We  have  remarked  that 
the  Freneh  contributions  arc  not  numerous, 
although,  perhajis,  a  large  assortment  of  what 
our  neighbours  themselves  call  articles  de  Paris 
miLi-ht  have  been  expected  ;  but  in  order  that 
Ib'.se  should  be  interesting  they  should  be 
novdlifs;  it  is  juesumed,  however,  that  these; 
are  re-  i  rved  for  the  great  occasion  of  1867. 
Tlie  annoiineement  of  the  plan  must  have  been 
indnstriou.sly  and  I'xtensivcly  circulated,  for 
ever)'  imaginable  Imman  w.ant  in  the  direction 
of  dome  die  iini  fulness  and  luxiirj’  can  liere  be 
found. 

Considering  the  auspices  under  which  this 
exhibitifin  ha.s  been  originated  and  matured,  wc 
are  justified  in  exjiecting  a  display  bej'ond  those 
of  onlinarv’  occasions.  Ilut  the  means  and  oj)- 
jM.rtunitii  ■■  of  workmi-n  are  so  limited,  that  if 
thi  exhibition  was  to  be  strictly  a  show  of  the 
product.^  of  the  ■  raftsmin  themselves,  it  could  not 
be  iiippofii  d  that  the  scale  of  their  labours  would 
ef|ual  that  of  thi  ir  employers.  'I’here  are,  how¬ 
ever,  di.stributed  throughout  the  gallerj-  numc- 
roi  example;  of  laborious  ingenuity  not  to  be 
I  urj.a.- :ed  in  their  resjicctivc  classes.  Some  of  the 
foreign  carved  work  jms-sesses  rare  merit ;  there 
ai.  *we,  tanks  for  flowers  in  a  caivcd  frame- 
w.-L'k  of  w.-ilnut  wood,  of  which  the  designs,  all 
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in  high  relief,  consist  of  birds,  branches  of 
trees,  and  foliage.  In  the  same  category  are  two 
cheval  glasses  supported  between  pillars  of 
drawers,  whereon  are  carved,  wherever  space 
for  panels  occurs,  groups  of  nude  Albano-Hke 
children,  some  occupied  as  hunters,  others  as 
bird  catchers,  &c.  A  carved  gun-case  (312), 
-with  two  side  figures,  by  Messrs.  Kibaellier  and 
Co.,  is  a  work  of  much  artistic  taste.  The  figure 
and  relief  carving  in  walnut  is  as  highly  finished 
as  any  work  in  that  material  can  be.  There  is 
also  a  Gothic  cabinet  of  extraordinary  richness, 
exhibited  by  the  same  firm ;  an  oak  library 
chair  (284),  of  beautiful  design,  by  John  Allen  ; 
a  flower-stand  (297),  Victor  and  Edward  Wirth  ; 
a  tea-caddy,  in  white  wood,  by  Baytis  ;  and  in 
the  same  department  of  enriched  furniture, 
cabinets,  writing-desks,  liqueur  cases,  ward¬ 
robes,  book-cases,  biUiard  tables,  &c.,  all  of 
excellent  construction.  There  is  a  small  show 
of  sculptural  works,  among  which  is  conspicuous 
a  marble  bust  of  the  Virgin,  in  alto-relievo,  of 
much  beauty  (475),  by  James  Forsyth;  and  near 
this  are  examples  of  photo-sculpture,  or  busts, 
worked  out  from  photographs — but  these  are 
very  hard  in  execution — besides  groups  and 
figures  after  ancient  and  modern  sculptors.  The 
lamps  of  Madame  Moreau  are  distinguished  by 
beauty  of  design  and  elegance  of  ornamentation. 
Some  of  the  models  of  engines  will  be  much 
admired ; — one  of  these,  by  Messrs.  Maudslay’s 
workmen,  is  valued  at  £2,000 — with  many  other 
engines  of  various  make,  by  different  engineers, 
and  these  are  works  wherein  English  artisans 
surpass  all  others.  The  examples  generally  are 
remarkable  for  some  excellence  of  embellishment 
or  construction,  and  this  even  is  carried  into 
articles  of  every-day  utility  in  cutlery,  tools, 
leather-work,  iron-work,  embossing,  chasing, 
jewellery,  porcelain,  glass,  &c.  The  stained 
imitations  of  satin  and  other  woods,  executed 
by  the  Belgrave  Furniture  Company,  are  more 
successful  than  any  grain-painting  we  have 
ever  seen ;  and  there  are  also  painted  enrich¬ 
ments  of  oak  and  other  panelling  by  Love- 
grove,  much  in  advance  of  what  is  commonly 
practised  in  this  department.  As  a  labour  of 
love  Mr.  Phillips’  Golden  Eagle  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  imitations  of  animated  nature 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  It  is  here,  and 
although  already  kno-wn  to  the  public  its  con¬ 
struction  can  never  be  considered  -without  ad¬ 
miration,  every  feather  in  the  li-ving  bu-d  having 
been  exactly  copied  in  brass  or  coiDper  with  a 
lightness  so  extraordinary  that  the  whole  re¬ 
sembles  natural  plumage.  Much  attention  -will 
be  drawn  to  a  beautiful  model  of  the  Alexandra, 
the  “clipper  steamer,”  which  was  built  to  run 
the  American  blockade,  but  was  purchased  by 
our  Government,  to  prevent  further  complication 
between  the  two  countries.  The  vessel  is  now 
Iilying  between  London  and  Gravesend,  the  first 
instalment,  it  is  said,  of  a  class  of  river-boats  in 
all  things  superior  to  those  that  have  been 
hitherto  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames.  The  models  of  shipping  are,  as  usual 
in  such  exhibitions,  numerous ;  and  there  are 
some  minutely  finished  field  and  ship  guns,  of 
which  a  new  pattern  breach-loader,  by  a  maker 
named  Gardner,  wll  doubtlessly  interest  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  visitors.  Some  of  the  jewellery 
designs  of  J.  B.  Louis  Laine  arc  extremely 
chaste ;  others  will  meet  the  eccentric  taste  of 
our  mercurial  neighbours — one  especially,  a 
brooch  in  which  arc  embodied  the  attributes 
of  tlie  tui'f,  a  horse’s  fore-leg  entwined  with  a 
whi]),  a  jockey-ca]i,  and  a  pair  of  stiri-ups.  If 
these  designs  are  shown  in  execution  there  wiU 
bo  bracelets,  brooches,  stomacliers — classic, 
renaissance,  and  rococo — of  great  value,  in 
diamonds,  rubies,  pcarlSj  and  (;meralds.  The 
list  of  the  Paris  Committee  would  load  us  to 
augur  a  brilliant  contribution  of  French  products, 
as  it  pre.sents  the  names  of  twenty  influential 
persons,  among  whom  are  the  editors  of  the 
Siirlc,  Le  Temps,  L’  Association,  P  Avenir  National, 
and  7/  Econoinistc  Francois,  besides  clliciont 
representativiis  of  engineering,  en^aving, 
bronzing,  cabinet  making,  metal  casting,  &c. 
Under  such  aus])ice>i,  and  with  conditions  so 
favourable,  the  collection  ought  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  this  wo  hope  to  be  .able  to  say  of  it 
when  it  is  fittingly  displayed 


PEVEHSEY  BAY, 

FEOM  CEO'tSTHTJEST  PARK. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  E.A.,  Painter.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Engraver. 

Among  the  mimero-us  examples  of  pleasant 
landscape  scenery  in  Sussex,  it  -would  be 
difl&cult  to  find  one  more  inviting  than  this 
■view  from  Crowhurst  Park,  between  Battle 
and  Hastings.  The  mansion  stands,  as  the 
engra-ving  shows  it,  on  ground  of  very 
considerable  elevation,  looking  down  on  a 
■wide  extent  of  richly- cultivated  and  well- 
timbered  country,  more  or  less  undulating, 
and  interspersed  -with  picturesque  -villages, 
beyond  which  is  Pevensey  Bay,  backed  by 
the  lofty  Do-wns  whereof  Beachy  Head  is 
the  extreme  point,  at  a  distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles  “  as  the  crow  flies.”  No 
engra-ving,  even  from  a  picture  painted  by 
Turner,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  and  from  the  simple 
fact  that  it  possesses  no  striking  object,  or 
series  of  objects,  to  arrest  the  eye  ;  whatever 
it  has  in  this  way  is  lost  in  the  distance,  or 
swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  by  its  surround¬ 
ings.  All  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill 
which  forms  the  foreground,  is  a  vast 
chequered  mass  of  woods  and  fields,  and 
patches  of  homely  dwellings  guarded,  as  it 
were,  by  the  village  church.  And  yet 
Turner,  with  the  skEl  that  was  habitual  to 
him,  has  given  great  pictorial  interest  to 
his  work,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  acces¬ 
sories  are  introduced,  especially  the  group 
of  light,  feathery  trees,  in  the  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  which  fill  up  what  other-wise  would 
have  been  a  comparatively  blank  space, 
while  they  help  to  throw  back  the  whole 
tract  of  country  beyond.  The  sky,  too,  is 
finely  rendered  in  the  variety  of  forms  given 
to  the  clouds,  and  in  gradation  of  colour, 
some  silvery  grey,  others  of  deeper  tone. 

No  one  who  now  looks  upon  this  extent 
of  landscape  scenery,  characterised  by  all 
the  attributes  of  peaceful  ci-vilisation,  would 
suppose  that  it  was  once  a  thriving  com¬ 
mercial  locality,  and  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  attract  the  feet  of  invading  armies. 
Pevensey,  now  an  insignificant  village,  was, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  com¬ 
munication  -with  France  and  Flanders. 
Earl  God-win,  with  his  son  Harold,  then  in 
rebellion  against  their  king,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  attacked  Pevensey  in  1043,  tak¬ 
ing  and  destroying  many  ships.  Sweyn, 
eldest  son  of  God-win,  entered  the  port  -with 
eight  vessels,  on  his  return  to  England, 
after  being  compelled  to  fly  the  country 
after  his  abduction  of  the  Abbess  of  Leo¬ 
minster  ;  and  it  was  in  Pevensey  Bay  that 
William  of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army, 
and  then  marched  to  Hastings  to  fight  the 
battle  which  gave  him  the  crown  of  England. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  port 
was  stiU  open  to  vessels,  but  from  that 
period  it  rapidly  fell  into  disuse,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea. 

Pevensey,  in  its  flourishing  days,  was 
defended  by  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
which  existed  as  a  fortress  even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  took  refuge  here,  when  the  gar¬ 
rison  -withstood  a  siege  by  the  army  of 
William  Eufus,  and  capitulated  only  when 
supplies  of  provisions  failed.  Stephen  at¬ 
tacked  it  in  person,  but  met  -with  so  gallant 
a  reception  from  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  that 
he  abandoned  the  attempt  to  take  it.  In 
12G5,  Simon  Montford,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Leicester,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  the  fortress ;  and  in  1399 
Lady  Jane  Pelham,  -wife  of  Sii’  John  Pel¬ 
ham,  successfully  defended  it  for  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  against  the  partisans  of  the 
deposed  king,  Eichard  II. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“History  maybe  formed  from  permanent  momnnents  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  gi-owing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dr.  Johnson. 


AMELIA  OPIE. 


MELIA  OPIE  lived 
to  be  eighty  -  foui’ 
years  old.  I  saw  her 
but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  her  death,  sit¬ 
ting  in  an  easy  chair 
— she  was  then  verj^ 
lame — in  her  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Norwich ;  and  the 
ruhng  passion  was  still  alive,  for 
she  was  neatly  and  gracefully 
dressed,  and  moved  as  if  she  would 
rise  from  her  seat  to  welcome  me. 
She  had  preserved  other  of  the  attri- 
W  butes  of  her  youth,  and  in  her  “the 
beauty  of  age  ”  was  a  charming  picture. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  James  Alder- 
son,  M.D.,  and  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
Novemher,  1769,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Norwich,  and  in  that  city  she  died  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1853,  having  passed  there 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  life ;  for  when  she 
became  a  widow  she  returned  to  it,  and, 
with  few  brief  intermissions,  it  was  ever 
afterwards  her  home. 

Although  she  had  written  somewhat  at 
an  earlier  age,  she  did  not  become  an  author 


until  after  her  marriage.  That  event  took 
jdace  in  1798.  Late  in  the  ju’evious  year 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends,  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Opie 
(but  mum)  is  my  declared  lover.”  She 
hints,  however,  that  her  heart  was  pre- 
engaged,  and  that  she  “ingenuously”  told 
him  so.  He  persisted,  nevertheless.  At 
that  time,  she  adds,  “  Mr.  Ilolcroft  also  had 
a  mind  to  me,”  but  he  “had  no  chance.” 
She  was  ‘  ‘  ambitious  of  being  a  wife  and 
mother,”  and  “  willing  to  wed  a  man  whose 
genius  had  raised  him  from  obscurity  into 
fame  and  comparative  affluence.”  Her 
future  hu.sband  she  first  saw  at  an  evening 
party,  entering  (as  her  friend  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  Lucy  Prightwell,  states)  bright  and 
smiling,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue,  her  neck 
and  arms  bare,  and  on  her  head  a  small 
bonnet,  placed  in  somewhat  coquettish 
style,  sideways,  and  siumounted  by  a  plume 
of  three  white  feathers.”  The  somewhat 
venerable  jiainter,  John  Opie,  was  “  smit¬ 
ten  ”  at  finst  sight.  He  was  a  widower  (or 
rather,  he  had  divorced  his  wife),  aged 
thirty-six — she,  “  sweet  eighteen.”  He  was 
rugged  and  unpolished  ;  she  had  the  grace 
and  lightness  of  a  sylph.  He  (according  to 


Allan  Cunningham)  looked  like  an  inspired 
peasant;  she,  if  her  admirers  are  to  be 
credited,  had  the  form  and  mind  of  an 
angel.  Yet  they  were  married,  in  Maryle- 
bone  Church,  on  the  8th  May,  1798;  and 
the  young  bride  preserved  a  record  of  her 
trousseau — “  bluebonnet,  eight  blue  feathers. 


twelve  other  feathers,  two  blue  Scotch  caps, 
four  scollop’d  edged  caps  a  la  Marie  Stuart, 
a  bead  cap,  a  tiara,  two  spencers  with  lace 
frills,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.” 

Opie  was  not  rich ;  ‘  ‘  great  economy  and 
self-denial  were  necessary,”  and  so  she 
became  ‘  ‘  a  candidate  for  the  pleasures,  the 


pangs,  the  rewards,  and  the  penalties  of 
authorship.” 

“  Gaiety”  was  her  natural  bent ;  not  so 
that  of  her  husband  ;  yet  she  did  her  duty 
by  him  from  first  to  last ;  and  as,  no  doubt, 
she  expected  little  of  romance,  giving  her 
husband  more  respect  than  love,  her  married 
life  passed  in  easy  contentment,  until  his 
death,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1807,  and  his 
burial  in  St.  Paul’s,  in  a  grave  beside  that 
of  Sir  Jo.shua  Eeynolds.  She  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  “general  worth  and  natiual 
kindness  ”  of  her  husband ;  yet  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  coarse  man,  as  one  who 
knew  him  well  writes,  “  rugged  and  un¬ 
polished,  to  say  the  least,”  although,  as 
Haydon  describes  him,  “of  strong  under¬ 
standing,  manly,  and  straightforward.” 

She  is  described,  at  that  pei’iod,  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  intellectual,  refined, 
graceful,  and  altogether  lovely.  She  sung 
sweetly,  painted  skilfully,  and  was  remark¬ 
ably  brilliant  in  conversation  ;  and  it  must 
have  astonished  many  to  find  the  lovely, 
fascinating,  and  accomplished  girl,  pre¬ 
ferring  Opie  to  the  host  of  lovers  that 
gathered  in  her  w'ake. 

From  that  far  away  time,  she  was  a 
widow ;  as  she  mournfully  writes  in  after 
years,  “  a  lone  woman  through  life,  an 
j  only  child,  a  childless  widow,”  yet  ever  as 
maid,  wife,  and  widow,  enjoying  society, 
for  some  time  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  but 
always  without  spot  or  blemish,  slander 
never  having  touched  her  fame.  Y^es,  she 
was  all  her  life  long  “  true  and  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.” 

iShe  did  not  join  the  Society  of  “  Friends  ” 
until  the  year  1825,  although  she  attended 
their  meetings  much  earlier.  In  1814  she 
writes,  “  I  left  the  Unitarians  ;”  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  was  ever  in  actual  con¬ 
nection  with  that  body,  although  she  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  them,  and  held 
“  unsettled  oj^iuions  ”  concerning  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

In  1825  her  father  died.  He,  too,  had 
“accepted  Christianity,”  was  “a  believer 
in  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour,”  and, 
if  not  a  Quaker,  was,  notwithstanding,  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Friends’  burying  ground  at 
Norwich,  in  a  grave  in  which  his  daughter 
was  laid  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards. 

No  doubt  it  was  her  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  the  Guimeys  (honoured  be  the 
name,  for  it  has  long  been,  and  is,  that  of 
many  good  women  and  good  men)  that  led 
to  her  joining  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  she  had  an  early  attach¬ 
ment  to  one  of  them,  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
He  had  known  her  when  ‘  ‘  a  gay  and  lively 
girl,”  when  she  was  a  beautiful  and  young 
widow,  and  when  she  was  sedate  and  aged ; 
and  perhaps,  as  far  as  we  can  think  and 
see,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  she  did  not 
become  his  wife ;  for  that  they  had  devoted 
friendship  each  for  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

It  was  soon  after  she  had  become  a 
(Quaker  we  first  knew  her.  As  a  trait  of 
character,  I  may  mention  that  about  this 
time,  I  had  occasion  to  wi’ite  and  ask  her 
to  furnish  a  story  for  a  work  I  was  then 
conducting,  “  The  Amulet.”  In  reply,  she 
stated  it  was  opposed  to  her  princijdes  to 
write  a  story,  but  she  would  send  me  an 
anecdote.  She  did  so,  and  the  distinction 
made  no  difference,  for  a  very  touching 
and  pathetic  story,  called  “an  anecdote,”  I 
received. 

Not  long  afterwards,  we  made  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  She  was  then  verging  upon 
fifty,  but  looked  much  younger.  Her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  then  might  be  described 
by  the  single  word  “  sonsy.”  Her  full  bust, 
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upright  forai,  and  stately  carriage,  were  in¬ 
dicative  of  that  rare  privilege  of  age  : 

*•  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed.'’ 

Despite  somewhat  of  severity  in  her  quick 
blue  eye,  her  manner  and  appearance  were 
extremely  prepossessing.  There  was  a  plea¬ 
sant  mixture  of  simplicity  and  coquetry 
in  the  folds  of  the  pure  white  kerchief 
scrupulou.sly  arranged  over  a  grey  silk 
dress  of  the  richest  fabric,  though  plainly 
made  and  entirely  without  ornament.  Dne 
of  her  (fuaker  friends  describes  her  cap  as 
“of  beautiful  lawn,  and  fastened  beneath 
her  chin  with  whimpers,  which  had  small 
crimped  frills.”  Her  hair,  of  a  singular 
colotu’,  between  flaxen  and  grey,  was  worn 
in  waving  folds,  in  front.  It  had  a  natural 
wave,  but,  of  course,  was  never  curled. 
Her  carnage  was  erect,  her  step  firm  and 
rapid,  her  manner  decided,  her  voice  low 
and  sweet  in  tone,  her  smile  perfect  sun¬ 
shine.  She  “flirted”  a  fan  with  the  ease 
and  grace  of  a  Spanish  donna ;  and  if  her 
bright,  inquiring,  and  restless  eyes  made 
one  rather  nervous  at  a  first  interview,  the 
charm  of  her  smile,  and  the  winning  grace 
of  her  natiire,  placed  one  at  ease  after  a 
few  minutes’  conversation.  Still,  the  inces¬ 
sant  sparkling  of  those  quick  blue  eyes  told 

••  tliiit  e’en  in  the  tranrinillest  clime.'!, 

Liplit  breezes  niiglit  ruffle  the  tinwers  sometimes.” 

When  we  met  in  after  years,  the  restless 
manner  was  much  calmed.  As  the  face 
became  less  beautiful  it  grew  more  soft, 
less  commanding,  but  more  loveable. 

Miss  Drightwell  thus  j^icturos  her : — 
“  She  was  tibout  the  standard  height  of 
woman,  her  hair  was  worn  in  waving  folds 
in  front,  and  behind  it  was  seen  through 
the  cap,  gathered  into  a  braid.  Its  colour 
was  jteculiar — between  flaxen  and  grey ;  it 
was  unusuall}’  fine  and  delicate,  and  had  a 

natural  bond  or  wave . Her  eyes 

were  especially  charming :  there  was  in 
them  an  ardour  mingled  with  gentleness, 
that  bespoke  her  true  nature.”  She  was 
aged  when  Miss  Brightwell  wrote  this,  but 
she  pictures  her  also  in  youth — no  doubt 
from  hearsay.  “  Her  countenance  was 
animated,  bright,  and  beaming  ;  her  eyes 
soft  and  expres.sive,  yet  full  of  ardour ;  her 
hair  abundant  and  beautiful,  of  auburn 
hue  ;  her  figure  well  formed,  her  carriage 
fine,  her  hands,  arms,  and  feet  well  shaped ; 
and  all  around  and  aboiit  her  was  the  spirit 
of  youth,  and  jojq  and  love.” 

Yet,  although  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
I'rieiids,  and  ]>ound  by  duty  to  bo  sedate, 
the  old  leaven  clung  to  her  through  life — 
innocently  and  hanrilossly ;  and  there  was 
no  sin  in  her  occasional  niurniurs  of  self- 
reproof-  “  Shall  1  ever  cease  to  enjoy  the 
])lcasures  of  the  world  ?  I  fear  not  1  ” 

In  truth,  .‘''he  never  did.  And  so  her 
Diary  oddly  mingles  gaieties  with  gravities. 
May  meetings  with  brilliant  evenings, 
labours  of  love  and  works  of  chaiity  with 
half-idolatron.s  hero-worshij) ;  .and  if  there 
occur  refords  of  worldly  sensations,  at 
which  an  Illdfr  .among  the  Knends  might 
shake  his  head  and  sigh,  there  are  many 
such  ]ia,s.«:.ag(!s  as  these  “  Went  to  the 
jail — have  hofies  of  one  woman.” — “  Called 
b)  H<'e  that  jioor  wredched  girl  at  the  work- 
house  :  mean  to  get  the  prayer-book  I  gave 
h<  r  out  of  jiawn.” 

Mr's,  t  )pio  was  brought  up  as  “  ultra - 
liberal.”  Her  syrnji.athies  were  with  the 
pj  .qile.  They  were  often  exercised,  at  the 
clo';e  of  the  ji.ast,  and  thf;  beginning  of  the  j 
jirescnt,  centurj',  wla  n  advocacy  of  freedom  ^ 
wa;;  a  crimo.  and  there  was  poril  even  in 
free  interchange  of  thought.  But  though 
a  lilx'ral  in  jiolitics,  her  heart  had  room  , 
enough  for  all  humankind  ;  her  bounty  i 


was  large,  and  her  charities  were  incessant. 
Among  other  merciful  projects,  in  con¬ 
junction  ■with  Mrs.  Fry — another  of  the 
earth’s  excellents — she  conceived  the  idea 
of  reforming  the  internal  management  of 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  In  1829  a  pro¬ 
ject  had  been  actually  “  set  on  foot — an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a 
better  class  of  persons  as  nirrses  for  the 
poor,”  a  project  much  encouraged  by 
Southey,  who  considered  that  ‘  ‘  nothing 
in  the  system  need  be  adopted  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant  country.” 

Mrs.  Fry  did  actually  establish  a  society 
of  “  nursing  sisters,”  and  I  believe  it  is  in 
existence  still. 

It  •was  in  reference  to  his  belief  in  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  Amelia  Opie  to  carry 
out  this  work  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  that 
Southey  thus  'wi'ote  of  her  in  his  “  Collo¬ 
quies  : 

“One  who  has  been  the  liveliest  of  the 
lively,  the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  admired  for 
her  talents  by  those  who  knew  her  only  in 
her  writings,  and  esteemed  for  her  worth 
by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  her  in 


of  negro  slavery  in  all  lands  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  spoken.  The  great 
philanthropi.st  was  then  living  at  Bromjfion, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  recall 
my  sensations  of  intense  happiness  when, 
in  my  dawn  of  yoiith,  conversing  with  that 
venerable  man. 

‘  ‘  Newgate,  when  first  visited  by  Elizabeth 
h’ry,  was  a  positive  Aceldama.  The  women 
were  all  in  rags ;  no  care  of  any  kind  having 
boon  given  to  their  clothing,  and  almost  as 
little  to  their  food.  They  slept  without  bed¬ 
ding  on  the  floor  of  their  prison,  the  boards 
raised  in  parts  to  furnish  a  sort  of  pillow. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  noisy  beggary 
I'rom  occasional  visitors  they  purchased 
sjiirits— at  a  tap-room  within  the  jail ;  and 
the  ear  was  constantly  outraged  by  fright¬ 
fully  revolting  language.  Though  military 
sentinels  were  jilaced  at  intervals,  even  the 
governor  entered  their  part  of  the  prison 
with  misgiving  and  reluctance. 

“Things  had,  however,  changed  for  the 
better  when  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry  to 
Newgate.  She  had  been  at  her  work — and 
not  in  vain — during  five  years.  My  com- 


the  relations  of  private  life ;  one,  who 
ha-nng  grown  up  in  the  laxest  seefof  semi- 
Christians,  felt  the  necessity  of  -vital  rehgion, 
while  attending  upon  her  father  during  the 
long  and  painful  infirmities  of  his  old  age, 
and  who  has  now  joined  the  lively  faith  for 
which  her  soul  thirsted  ;  not  losing,  in  the 
change,  her  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerful- 
nes.s  of  spirit,  nor  gaining  by  it  any  increase 
of  sincerity  and  frankness ;  for  -with  these 
Nature  had  endowed  her,  and  society,  even 
that  of  the  great,  had  not  corrupted  them.”* 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1818,  Mrs.  Hall 
was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Frjq  of  whom  it 
may  be  emphatically  said,  “  her  works  do 
follow  her ;  ”,  and  Mrs.  Hall  supplies  me 
with  this  “memory”  of  that  estimable 
woman ; — 

“  It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  her 
more  than  once  to  Newgate,  some  years, 
however,  after  she  had  commenced  her 
Herculean  and  most  merciful  task  of  reform¬ 
ing  that  prison.  I  first  met  her  at  the 
house  of  William  Wilberforce — to  whom 
humanity  still  owes  a  large  debt,  although 
it  has  been,  in  part,  paid  by  the  abolition 


panion  was  the  Eev.  Eobert  Walsh,  one 
of  the  most  dear  and  valued  friends  of  my 
girlhood — of  my  womanhood  also.  His 
children  and  his  grandchildren  are  of  my 
best  and  most  beloved  friends  to-day.  f 
‘  ‘  But  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  I  do  not  remember 
how  it  came  about ;  yet  I  can  see  myself 
now  clasping  her  hand  between  mine,  and 
entreating  to  be  taken  with  her — once,  only 
once  ;  and  I  can  recall  the  light  and  beauty 
that  illumined  her  features  —  the  gentle 
smile  and  look  of  kindness — as  she  moved 
back  the  hair  from  my  moist  eyes,  and 
said,  ‘  Thy  mother  -will  trust  thee  with  me 
and  thy  friend  the  doctor.  Her  heart  is 
urged  to  this  for  good ;  do  not  check  the 
natural  imjiulse  of  thy  child,  friend,’  ad¬ 
dressing  my  dear  mother ;  ‘  better  for  thy 

*  In  aiHitlicrof  hi.s  letters  Southey  says  of  Amelia  Opie: — 
“  I  lil<e  lier  in  spite  of  lier  Quakerism,  nay,  perhaps  tlie 
better  for  it;  for  it  must  be  always  remembered  in  what 
sect  slic  was  lired  up,  amfmp:  what  persons  slie  had  lived, 
and  tliat  religion  was  never  ]!resented  to  Iier  in  a  serious 
form  until  sho  saw  it  in  drub.” 

t  Or.  Walsh  was,  during  many  years,  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassies  at  Constantinople  .and  at  Kio.  and  his  works  on 
Turkey  and  lirazil  retained  places  in  all  libraries.  He  died 
Rector  of  Finglas,  near  Dublin,  honom-ed  and  beloved. 
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future  in  her,  to  hear  her  pleading  to  visit 
those  with  whom  the  Lord  is  dealing  in 
His  mercy,  than  for  thy  sanction  to  Usit 
scenes  of  pleasure,  where  there  can  be 
gathered  no  fruit  for  hereafter.’  I  felt  the 
words  as  a  reproof;  for  only  the  night 
before,  I  had  seen  the  elder  Kean  play 
Macbeth.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been 
at  a  Theatre,  and  the  consequent  ex¬ 
citement  had  kept  me  awake  all  night. 
Her  words  made  me  thoughtful.  I  remem¬ 
ber  removing  the  rosette  fi'om  my  bonnet, 
and  putting  on  my  gravest  colonred  di’ess, 
to  accompany  Elizabeth  Fry  to  Newgate. 

“Hannah  More,  speaking  of  this  heroic 
‘  Friend,’  pictured  her  well ‘  I  thought 
of  her  as  of  some  grand  woman  out  of  the 
Old  Testament — as  Deborah  judging  Israel 
under  the  palm-tree.’ 

‘  ‘  When  in  repose,  there  was  an  almost  un¬ 
approachable  dignity  in  Mrs.  Fry.  Her  tall 
figure ;  the  lofty  manner  in  which  her  head 
was  placed  on  its  womanly  pedestal ;  her 
regal  form,  and  the  calmness  of  her  firm, 
yet  sweet  voice,  without  an  effort  on  her 
part,  commanded  attention.  You  felt  her 


power  the  moment  you  entered  her  presence ; 
but  when  she  read  and  expounded  the 
Scripture,  and  above  all,  when  she  prayed, 
the  grandeur  of  the  woman  became  the 
fervour  of  the  saint.  In  person  she  was 
not  unlike  Amelia  Opie,  though  obviously 
of  a  ‘  stronger  ’  nature,  and,  though  by- 
no  means  unfeminine,  more  masculine  in 
form. 

‘  ‘  When  I  passed  with  her  and  Dr.  Walsh, 
and  a  lady  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
into  the  di-eaded  prison,  and  heard  the  loud 
gratings  of  the  rattling  keys  in  the  locks, 
and  the  withdrawing  and  drawing  of  the 
bolts,  and  felt  the  gloom  and  damp  of  the 
walls,  and  heard  my  friends  speak  vdth 
bated  breath,  and  then  saw  the  door  open, 
and  a  number  of  women — marked  by  ‘  the 
trail  of  the  serpent' — I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  anywhere  but  where  I 
was.  ‘  Wilt  thou  go  back,  young  friend?’ 
whispered  a  kind  voice.  I  looked  up  to 
her  sweet  face,  and  laying  my  hand  in 
hers,  felt  strengthened  in  her  strength. 
A  Bible  was  on  the  table,  and  a  chair  and 
hassock  were  beside  it ;  but  before  she  read 
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or  prayed,  Mrs.  Fry  went  to  each  indivi¬ 
dually.  Not  one  word  of  reproof  fell  fiom 
her  to  any,  thongh  several  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  against  one  particular  woman, 
who  realty  looked  like  a  fiend.  She  took 
that  woman  apart,  reasoned  with  her, 
soothed  her,  laid  her  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  the  hard,  stubborn,  cruel  (for  I  learned 
afterwards  how  cruel  she  had  been)  nature 
relented,  and  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
her  cheeks.  ‘  She  promises  to  behave 
better,’  she  said,  ‘  and  thou  wilt  not  taunt 
her,  but  help  her  to  he  good.  And  He 
wiU  help  her  who  bears  with  us  all !  ’  She 
had  an  almost  miraculous  gift  of  reading 
the  inner  nature  of  all  wit  h  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  She  seemed  to  show  a  peculiar 
interest  in  each ;  while  each  felt  as  if  the 
mission  was  specially  to  her.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  wild  scream  of  delight  of  a  young 
creature,  who  fell  at  her  feet,  to  whom  she 
had  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  thy  child.’  One  of  the 
women  told  the  girl  that  if  she  was  not 
quiet,  she  could  not  remain  for  the  prayer. 
I  remember  even  now  how  she  clenched  her 


hands  on  her  bosom,  to  still  its  heavings, 
and  how  she  kept  in  her  sobs,  while  her 
bright  glittering  eyes  followed  every  move¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Fry,  when  she  added,  ‘  Thy 
child  is  well,  and  has  cut  two  teeth,  and 
thy  mother  seems  so  fond  of  her  !  ’ 

‘  ‘  This  preparation  for  prayer  and  teaching 
occupied  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
eager  and  even  noisy  as  some  of  those  poor 
women  had  previously  been,  when  Mis.  Fry 
sat  down  and  opened  The  Bible,  the  only 
sound  that  was  heard  was  the  suppressed  sobs 
of  the  girl  to  whom  Mrs.  Fry  had  spoken 
of  her  child.  There  was  something  very 
appalling  in  the  instantaneous  silence  of 
these  dangerous  women, ,  subdued  in  a 
moment  into  the  stillness  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  precedes  a  thunderstorm.  The 
calm  and  silvery  tones  of  the  reader’s  earnest 
voice  fell  like  oil  on  troubled  waters.  Gra¬ 
dually  the  expressions  of  the  various  faces 
changed  into  what  may  well  be  called  reve¬ 
rential  attention.  Her  prayer  I  remember 
thinking  very  short,  but  comprehensive; 
its  entreaties  were  so  earnest,  so  anxious. 
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so  fervent,  that  few  were  there  whose  mois¬ 
tened  eyes  did  not  bear  testimony  to  its 
influence.  She  seemed  to  know  and  feel 
every  individual  case,  to  share  every  indi¬ 
vidual  sorrow,  and  to  have  a  ready  balm 
for  every  separate  wound.  I  can  see  the 
radiance  of  her  face  through  the  long  lapse 
of  years,  and  recall  the  ‘  winningness  ’  of 
her  voice,  so  clear  and  penetrating,  yet  so 
tender.  When  she  paused  — ■  remaining 
silent  awhile — and  then  rose  to  withdraw, 
the  women  did  not  crowd  towards  her,  as 
on  her  first  entrance,  but  continued  hu.shed, 
and  gathered  together  ;  indeed,  several  were 
too  overpowered  for  words,  but  gazed  on 
her  as  if  she  were  an  angel,  and — was  she 
not  ? 

“  It  was  my  privilege  to  repeat  my  visit. 
The  second  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
first — a  few  new  faces,  and  some  of  the  old 
ones  gone  I  among  them  the  gul  whose 
child  Mrs.  Fry  had  taken  under  her  own 
care.  The  mother  had  been  sent  over  seas 
— for  a  crime  that  would  now  be  atoned  for 
by  a  few  weeks’  incarceration. 

‘  ‘  Amid  the  admirably  performed  duties  of 
domestic  life,  followed,  as  years  advanced, 
by  trials  that  the  world  calls  ‘  bitter,’  that 
holy  woman  never  wavered  from  her  holy 
Mission ;  removing  vith  marvellous  pa¬ 
tience  the  chains  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
body,  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
human  race,  and  teaching  the  liberty  that 
only  the  Christian  appreciates,  values,  or 
enjoys.” 

Our  most  interesting  intercourse  with 
Amelia  Opie  occui-red  in  Paris,  in  February, 
1831,  not  long  after  the  so-called  “three 
glorious  days.”  We  had  met  and  chatted 
with  her  at  the  receptions  of  the  Baron 
Cuvier,  where,  among  the  philosoiihers,  she 
was  staid  and  stately. 

And  the  Baron  Cuvier  is  a  rare  memory. 
His  thick  and  somewhat  stubbed  form ; 
his  massive  head  containing  the  largest 
quantity  of  brain  ever  allotted  to  a  single 
human  being ;  his  broad  and  high  fore¬ 
head  ;  his  features  far  more  German  than 
French ;  his  manner  sedate  almost  to  seve¬ 
rity  :  such  is  the  picture  I  recall  of  the 
marvellous  man,  the  parent  of  many  great 
men  who  have  opened  to  us  the  portals 
of  New  Worlds.* 

But  one  memorable  evening  we  had 
the  honour  of  passing  in  the  Salons  of 
General  Lafayette — the  venerable  soldier 
whose  singular  career  of  glory  was  then 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  occasion  was 
eventful :  there  were  present  many  young 
Poles.  The  fatal  struggle  was  then  com¬ 
mencing  in  Poland ;  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  and  had  come  to  bid  the  aged 
hero  adieu,  and  receive  his  blessing.  It 
was  touching  in  the  extreme  to  see  the  old 
mail  kissing  the  cheek  of  each  young  sol¬ 
dier  as  he  advanced,  place  a  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  give  the  blessing  that  was  asked 
for. 

Suddenly  we  were  somewhat  startled  by 
a  buzz  and  an  audible  whisper ;  w'e  could 
only  make  out  the  words  Beeur  de  Charite, 
and  walking  with  formal  state  up  the  room, 
we  saw  Amelia  Opie,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  somewhat  celebrated  Irishman  (O’Gor¬ 
man  Mahon),  six  feet  high,  and  large  in 
proportion,  with  peculiarities  of  dress  that 
enhanced  the  contrast  between  him  and  his 
companion.  She  was  habited  as  usual  in 
her  plain  grey  silk,  and  Quaker  cap  “  fas- 

*  These  lines,  descriptive  of  Cuvier,  -n'ere  -wi-itten  by 
Mrs.  Opie,  after  liis  death : — 

“  ’T-was  sweet  that  voice  of  melody  to  liear. 

Distinct,  sonorous,  stealing  on  tlie  ear; 

And  watch,  to  mark  some  sudden  gesture  tlirow 
Tire  liair  aside,  tliat  veiled  that  wondrous  brow, — 

That  brow,  tlie  throne  of  genius  and  of  thought. 

And  mind,  which  all  the  depths  of  science  sought.” 
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tened  beneath  her  cliin  with  -n'himpers  which 
had  small  crimped  trills.”  No  wonder  such 
a  vision  of  simplicity  and  purity  should 
have  startled  gay  Parisian  dames,  few  or 
none  of  whom  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
natui'e  of  the  costume  ;  but  the  good  old 
General  selected  her  from  a  host  of  wor¬ 
shippers,  and  seemed  jealous  lest  a  rival 
should  steal  the  fascinating  Quaker  from 
his  side. 

To  Lafayette  and  his  family,  Mrs.  Opie 
was  greatly  attached.  She  described  him 
as  “a  delightfA,  loveable  man,”  “  a  hand¬ 
some,  blooming  man  of  seventy,”  “humble, 
simple,  and  blushing  at  his  own  praises ;  ” 
and  in  allusion  to  her  appearance  at  one  of 
his  “receptions,”  she  writes : — “I  sighed 
when  I  looked  at  my  simple  Quaker  dress, 
considered  whether  I  had  any  business 
there,  and  slunk  into  a  corner.”  But  that 
was  when  the  general  “  received”  in  state 
at  the  Etat  Major  of  the  Garde  Nationale, 
and  not  when  she  was  “  at  home  ”  with  him 
and  his  family  at  “  the  Grange.” 

It  was  at  this  time  she  sate  to  the  sculptor 
David  for  the  medal  I  have  engraved. 
Darld  was  a  small,  undignified  man,  much 
pock-marked.  He  was  to  the  last  a  fierce 
republican ;  as  fierce,  though  not  as  ruth¬ 
less,  as  his  relative  and  namesake,  the 
painter.  I  saw  much  of  him  during  several 
after  visits  to  Paris. 

Mrs.  Opie  occupied  an  entresol  in  the 
Hotel  de  la  Paix,  and  a  servant,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  a  sobered-down 
soldier  in  dress  and  deportment,  waited 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  Quaker  dame  to 
announce  her  visitors.  Singularly  enough, 
Mrs.  Opie  was  never  more  at  home  than  in 
Paris,  where  her  dress  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  at  the  various  reunions,  attracted 
much  attention  and  curiosity,  the  Parisians 
believing  she  belonged  to  some  religious 
order  akin  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  last  time  Mrs.  Opie  visited  London 
was  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851. 
There  she  was  wheeled  about  in  a  garden 
chair.  Slie  retained  much  of  her  original 
freshness  of  form  and  mind,  and  was  cheer¬ 
ful  and  “chatty.”  In  the  brief  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  her,  suiTounded  as  she  was 
bj'  friends  who  loved,  and  stranger's  who 
venerated,  her,  she  recalled  our  pleasant 
intercourse  in  Paris,  murmuring  more  than 
once,  “  IIoAV  many  of  them  have  gone 
before  !  ” 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  chanced 
to  be  in  Norwich,  and  there  my  last  visit 
to  her  was  paid  at  her  residence  in  the 
( 'a.stle  ^leadow.  The  house  exists  no  longer, 
but  a  j)icture  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
her  friend,  JiUcy  Brightwell,  and  I  have 
engiaved  it ;  ])lain  house  though  it  was, 
ami  fitly  so,  its  memory  is  hallowed. 

'JTie  room  wa.s  hung  with  portraits,  pi'in- 
cilialh'  of  her  own  drawing  C  flowers  she 
was  iievea-  without.  She  was  delighted  with 
its  cheeiful  outlook,  and  described  it  as  a 
“  jileasaiit  cradle  for  re])Osing  age.”  Erom 
lier  windows  she  saw  “  noble  trees,  the 
castle  turrets,”  and  “the  w'oods  and  I'ising 
grounds  of  'i'lioipe.”  She  was  thankful 
that  “  the  lines  had  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant 
jilaces.”  'I'liei'c,  venerated  ami  loved,  she 
dwedt  fi’oiri  I  S  18  to  her  death. 

She  was  at  that  time  veiy  lame,  yet  the 
eourtesy  of  hf'r  natui'c  was  manifested  in 
an  effort  to  n.se  and  give  me  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  chatting  jrleasantly  and  cheerfully  of 
gone-bj-  peojile  and  times. 

S'he  described  her  dwelling  in  a  letter- 

-  '*  If  w.  .  lu*r  fmni  a  very  carl)'  ifcriod,  to  faki* 

IG-'fllo  liki  .  in  ]»cnril,  of  tlioMc  ^^llo  virtited  lier ; 

■  hiir  drc'  of  those  flkctchef  were  presoned  in  bo‘»ks 
and  foil  .*’ 


written  to  hirs.  HaU,  dated  8th  Month,  4, 
1851 

“  I  am  glad  Mr.  Hall  liked  my  residence.  I 
had  lonff  wished  for  it.  The  view  is  a  constant 
delight  to  me.  My  rooms  are  rather  too  small, 
but  my  sitting-rooms  and  chamber  being  en 
suite,  they  suit  a  lame  body  as  I  now  am ;  and 
below  I  have  three  parlours,  two  kitchens, 
and  a  pretty  little  garden — for  a  town.  I 
have  a  second  floor  and  an  attic  which  com¬ 
mands  Norwich  and  the  adjacent  country  ;  but 
this  is  thrown  away  on  me — I  have  seen  it, 
and  that  is  enough.  The  noble  trees,  flowery 
shrubs,  and  fine  acacias,  rormd  the  castle  keep, 
into  which  I  am  daily  looking,  have  to  me  an 
unfailing  charm.  The  road  runs  under  my 
window ;  and  I  have  seen  many  groups  of  le  tiers 
etat  hastening  along,  evidently  to  the  Monday 
cheap  train  to  London.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight. 
The  wind  is  rather  high,  and  the  trees  I  have 
told  thee  of  are  waving  and  bending  their  light 
branches  so  gracefully  and  invitingiy  before 
me,  that  I  could  almost  fancy  they  were  bowing 
to  me,  and  get  up  to  return  the  compliment 
however  gauchehj.  After  this  extraordinary 


Hall,  in  1851,  she  says,— speaking  of  the 
good  man’s  grave, — “It  is  covered  by  a 
lai-ge  black  marble  slab,  with  a  deep  border 
round  of  variegated  marble,  the  colours 
black  and  grey.  He  lies  in  the  middle  of 
!  the  great  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  and  when 
the  painted  glass  window,  as  a  memorial  to 
I  his  memory,  is  finished,  and  placed  over 
j  the  great  western  gates  of  entrance,  it  is 
tlrought  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
oil  which  he  loved  to  gaze,  will  shine  upon 
the  stone  that  covers  his  ‘  dear 'remains.’  ”  * 
She  suffered  much,  yet  was  cheerful, 
Iruoyant,  and  happy  to  the  last ;  and  at 
midnight  on  the  2iid  of  December,  1853, 
she  breathed  her  last,  murmuring  ‘‘all  is 
])cace  I — all  is  mercy  I  ”  And  so  she  joined 
tire  good  and  holy  spirits — her  friends  in 
life  and  after  life, — who  had  been  waiting 
I  to  give  her  welcome. 

The  good  works  she  did  on  earth  she 
!  considered  and  has  characterised  thus : — 


*  Another  of  her  friends  was  Archdeacon  Wran;ffham, 
I  knew  him  well :  he  was  a  tall,  slight  man,  of  exceedingly 
j^foiile  and  attractive  manners;  with  the  ease  and  grace 
and  persuasive  elorpicnce  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
Invl  a  proneness  to  translate  favourite  poems  into  Latin 
verse,  and  usually  had  a  copy  or  two  in  Ids  pocket  to  pre¬ 
sent  as  a  memorial,  where  he  hud  reason  to  think  the  gift 
would  be  acceptable. 


flight  of  fancy,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
pause  awhile  to  recover  it — so  farewell !  Thy 
loving  friend,  “  Amelia  Opie.” 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  time'of 
her  removal  was  drawing  on.  The  death  of 
her  dear  friend,  Joseph  John  Gurney,  one 
of  “the  excellent  of  the  earth,”  in  1847 — 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  soon  afterwards — and  of 
other  beloved  friends  and  relatives — affected 
her  much,  though  she  bore  her  losses  re¬ 
signedly,  if  not  cheerfully,  bowing  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  Will,  rememhering 
her  favourite  text, — “  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  ” 

Age  and  infirmities  had  been  creeping 
on ;  the  comforting  influence  of  the  good 
Bishop  Stanley  was  continually  with  her : 
numerous  friends  thronged  around  her :  she 
still  manifested  interest  in  all  they  said  and 
did.  But,  in  1849,  Bishop  Stanley  died.  She 
loved  that  good  man  very  dearly,  and  his 
death  was  accepted  as  a  warning  that  her 
own  was  near  at  hand.  Writing  to  Mrs. 


“  They  are  good  only  as  the  evidence  of 
Eaith.” 

She  was  interred  in  the  Friends’  burying 
ground,  at  the  Gildenscroft, — in  the  same 
grave  with  her  father,  and  in  association 
with  so  many  of  her  beloved  friends.  At 
the  extreme  left  side  of  the  ground,  be¬ 
neath  an  elm  tree  that  overshadows  the 
wall,  is  a  small  slab  bearing  the  names  of 
James  Alderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with 
the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths.* 

Dear  Amelia  Opie  ~  her  natm-e  was 
essentially  feminine  in  its  gifts,  its  graces, 
its  goodness,  its  weakness,  and  its  vanities ; 
truthful,  generous,  and  considerate  ever : 
pure  of  heart  and  upright  in  walk  and 
conversation,  her  memory  is  without  a 
blot ;  her  precepts  are  those  of  Virtue ;  and 
her  example  was  their  illustration  and  their 
comment : — 

“  Onlj'  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust !  ” 


*  These  are  the  words  of  her  afiectionate  biographer, 
Lucy  Brightwell,  in  a  little  memoir  published  by  the  Ee- 
ligious  Tract  Society ; — “  Should  any  wanderer,  at  some 
future  day,  desire  to  visit  the  grave  of  Amelia  Opie,  lie  will 
find  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  ground,  beneath  an  elm  tree 
that  overshadows  the  wall,  a  small  slab,  bearing  the  names 
of  James  Anderson  and  Amelia  Opie,  with  their  ages  and 
the  dates  of  their  deaths.” 


THE  BUBIAL-PLACE  OF  AMELIA  OPIE. 


OF  LONDON: 

EXHIBITION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  prize  pictures  of  the  Ai’t-Fnion  are  this 
year  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  of 
iPainters  in  Water-Colours;  a  change  advan¬ 
tageous  for  more  reasons  than  one — although, 
perhaps,  the  principal  cause  of  the  removal 
was  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  marble 
gTOup  ‘  The  Wood  Nymph,’  to  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  awarded  the  prize  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  competition  held  at  Kensington  :  in 
the  conveyance  of  a  sculptural  composition  pre¬ 
senting  so  many  points  of  delicate  carving,  a 
few  stairs  less  to  be  ascended  would  be  a  material 
consideration.  Moreover,  in  the  large  room  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  the  pictures  always 
looked  sparse ;  whereas  in  the  smaller  gallery 
in  PaU  Mall,  they  appear  more  compact. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the  year  was 
£11,743;  that  is,  £726  less  than  last  year.  In¬ 
deed,  the  subscription  for  1865  falls  short  of  those 
of  the  two  preceding  years  ;  but  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  fluctuation  has  in  a  remarkable 
degree  characterised  the  receipts  of  the  Society, 
and  this  is  a  feature  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  the  management.  The  sum  set  apart  for 
prize  paintings,  drawings,  and  scidpture,  was 
£3,785,  so  diffided  as  to  purchase  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  works,  of  which  the  highest  prize, 

‘  The  Defence  of  Lathom  House,  1644,’  by 
G.  D.  Leslie,  is  valued  at  £200.  The  particular 
incident  described  is  the  “fishing”  of  the  roj^al 
standard  on  the  battlements,  alter  the  flagstaff 
had  been  injured  by  the  shot  of  the  besiegers. 
'The  other  principal  prizes  are  two  of  £150  each, 
three  of  £100  each,  and  five  of  £75  each.  ‘In¬ 
nocence’  (£150),  by  J.  J.  Hill,  is  a  life-sized 
group  of  a  mother  and  child,  extremely  bright 
in  colour  and  agreeable  in  character,  ■wdth  more 
earnestness  and  solidity  than  we  have  before 
remarked  in  ]\Ir.  Hill’s  works.  ‘  The  Thorn  ’ 
(£150),  by  E.  J.  Cobbett,  is  a  company  of  rustic 
figures,  with  an  open  backgroimd ;  ‘  Lochaber 
no  more’  (£100),  by  W.  H.  Paton,  is  a  High¬ 
land  landscape  closed  by  lofty  mountains, 
wherein  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  is  fittingly 
sustained.  Another  prize  of  £100  is  ‘Eastern 
Life,’  by  W.  Gale,  a  small  picture  showing  a 
woman  and  a  boy  habited  in  accordance  with 
the  title,  very  conscientiously  worked  out,  and 
remarkable  for  force  of  colour.  The  third 
selection  made  as  a  prize  of  £100  is  a  drawing 
by  C.  Vacher,  called  ‘  Tombs  of  the  Mamelooks, 
with  the  PjTamids  of  Memphis  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,’  and  describing  a  portion  of  the  Desert 
south  of  Cairo.  Of  this  ffiew  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  more  of  local  reality  than  some  of  the 
recent  drawings  of  Mr.  Vacher,  which  impress 
us  as  exaggerated  in  colour.  The  five  prizes  of 
the  value  of  £75  are — ‘  Tovm  and  Vale  of  Fes- 
tiniog,  North  Wales,’  E.  J.  Niemann;  ‘Grace 
before  Meat,’  W.  Hemsley,  a  picture  much 
larger  than  this  artist  habitually  paints ;  ‘  An 
Old  French  Fishing  Tovti,’  j.  J.  Wilson ; 
‘Dysart,  Scotland — East  Coast,’  J.  Danby,  a 
Hew  of  the  old  tower  and  landing-place,  with  a 
charming  effect  of  simshine ;  and  a  large  draw¬ 
ing  by  P.  J.  Naftel,  called  ‘Sunset  after  a 
Storm,  Grande  Eoque,  Guernsey.’  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  from  the  catalogued  prices  of  some  of 
the  works  selected,  great  reductions  have  been 
made  by  the  artists  ;  as,  for  instance,  ‘  Eastern 
Life,’  the  price  of  which  was  £168,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  £100  ;  ‘  Mother  and  Child,’  J.  Collin- 
son,  priced  at  £75,  was  purchased  for  £25  ;  ‘At 
Havre — a  Boulogne  Trawler  running  in,’  J.  J. 
Wilson,  £90,  became  a  prize  of  £60  ;  and  others, 
descending  the  scale  imtil  the  differences  become 
unimportant. 

The  Society  has  this  year  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  we  believe  has  answered  its  best 
expectations,  and  which  will,  if  continued 
and  improved  upon,  materially  advance  the 
interests  of  good  Art.  In  order  to  secure 
creditable  works,  and  assist  the  judgment  of 
prizeholders,  half  a  dozen  pictures  were  at  once 
purchased  by  the  Society  and  offered  to  prize- 
holders  optionally,  and  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  limit  their  selection,  but  only  with 
the  view  of  securing  more  meritorious  prizes. 
The  system  even  in  a  first  experiment  has,  we 
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believe,  been  so  far  successful  as  to  justify  its 
continuance ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
something  of  this  kind  has  not  been  done  before ; 
for  every  year,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society,  selections  so  ill-advised  have  been 
made  by  prizeholders,  as  to  give  positive  pain 
to  all  judges  of  Fine  Art,  and,  certainly,  to 
none  more  than  the  directors  of  the  Art-Union. 

The  pictures  pm-chased  by  the  Society  are — 
‘A  Calm,’  C.  Dommerson,  £20;  ‘Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night,’  H.  S.  Bose,’  £25 ;  ‘Horses  and 
Poultry,’  J.  F.  Herring,  £20;  ‘Heaping,’  G.  Cole, 
£60;  ‘The Brook,’  G.A.  Williams, £15;  and ‘Old 
Mnis — Dordi-echt,’  R.  H.  Wood,  £15 — a  selection 
which  has  met  the  approbation  of  prizeholders 
in  so  far  as  at  once  to  have  been  accepted  by 
them.  Hence,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  more 
extensive  purchase  will  be  made  next  season. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures,  there  were  dis¬ 
tributed  also  as  prizes  100  ‘Psyche’  vases, 
100  busts  in  porcelain  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  W ales,  from  the  original  bj-  Morton 
Edwards;  75  statuettes  in  porcelain,  ‘Go  to 
Sleep,’  from  the  oiiginal  by  Joseph  Dm-ham ; 
200  chi'omo-lithographs,  ‘  Young  England ;  ’ 
200  chromo-lithographs,  ‘Wild  Roses;’  and 
150  volumes  of  etchings  by  R.  Brandard — 
making,  with  the  Parian  busts  presented  to  those 
who  have  subscribed  for  ten  years  without 
gaining  a  prize,  1,091  prizes,  in  addition  to  the 
engraving  received  by  every  member. 

One  of  the  two  pieces  of  plate  presented  by  the 
Society  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  God¬ 
win  and  Mr.  Pocock,  is  conspicuously,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  the  centre-piece  of  the  exhibition. 
It  consists  of  a  small  group,  in  oxidised  silver,  of 
“  Wisdom  encouraging  Genius,”  mounted  on  a 
round  ebony  pedestal,  whence  are  thrown  out 
four  solid  branches,  also  of  ebony,  each  support¬ 
ing  a  silver  tazza.  The  groTip  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Woodington — a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
its  grace  and  beauty.  In  continuation  of  the 
series  of  medals  commemorative  of  artists,  the 
council  has  determined  on  the  production  of 
one  in  honour  of  the  late  David  Roberts,  R.A. 
Those  already  issued  are  now  fifteen  in  number, 
and  they  commemorate  five  painters,  four  sculp¬ 
tors,  five  architects,  and  one  medallist.  Among 
the  other  branches  to  which  the  council  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  patronage  is  rejwusse  work ;  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  case  has  been  copied  by  means 
of  the  electrotype  process — the  original  being 
the  production  of  IMr.  Barkentin,  by  whom, 
we  believe,  the  reproductions  are  worked  upon 
after  removal  from  the  mould.  The  most  at¬ 
tractive  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  Maclise’s 
‘  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest,’  consisting  of 
forty-two  plates  ;  to  a  copy  of  which  every  sub¬ 
scriber  of  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  at  the  next 
distribution,  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  another 
prize.  We  know  not  the  cost  at  which  this 
great  work  has  thus  been  brought  forward,  but 
it  would  be  cheap  at  even  six  times  the  small 
sum  for  which  it  will  become  the  property  of 
subscribers.  In  looking  through  these  plates 
we  are  once  more  reminded  of  the  unwearied 
research  -with  which  Mr.  Maclise  enters  upon 
every  historical  theme  that  he  imdcrtakes.  His 
principal  resource  here  seems  to  have  been  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  as  is  acknowledged  by  several 
passages — perhaps  none  more  striking  than  the 
mounted  figure  of  Harold  holding  his  hawk  on  his 
wrist.  The  subjects  are  not  so  full  of  accessory 
as  are  some  of  the  artist’s  earlier  pictures,  such 
as  ‘  Alfred  in  the  Danish  Camp,’  the  banquet 
scene  in  Macbeth,  ‘The  Marriage  of  Eva  and 
Strong-bow,’  and  others  ;  and  although  he  may 
have  been  obliged  to  coerce  his  exuberant  fancy 
where  he  was  left  -without  authority,  there  is 
enough  to  prove  a  learning  equal  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  these  engravings  as  grand  pictures.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  we  can  look  back  on  the 
events  forming  the  subject  of  the  work  through 
the  leaven  of  the  dramatic  by  which  they  are  in 
some  degree  characterised,  and  -without  which 
not  a  little  of  the  charm  they  possess  would  be 
absent.  They  are  so  much  the  better  that 
they  are  not  made  out  with  that  rigid  preci¬ 
sion  of  dra-wing  with  which  we  all  know  the 
artist  could  have  rendered  them.  The  story 
begins  with  ‘Harold,  departing  on  a  -visit  to 
William  of  Normandy,  takes  leave  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,’  and  terminates  with  ‘  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  body  of  Harold  by  Edith  after  the 
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j  disastrous  Battle  of  Hastings.’  This  we  think 
the  most  important  work  the  Art-Union  has 
yet  oflered  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  such  compositions  should  not  be 
executed  as  mural  paintings.  That  the  issue  of 
this  publication  by  the  Society  ought  largely  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  subscribers  no  one 
will  deny ;  that  it  -will  confer  credit  on  the 
Council  for  selecting  so  noble  a  work  for  public 
circulation  is  self-evident. 


AET  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Berlin. — It  is  expected  that  Kaulbach  -will 
shortly  complete  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
“  new  ”  museimi  of  this  city,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  very  many  years. — -A  new  Na¬ 
tional  Museimi  is  to  be  erected  in  the  rear  of 
that  just  spoken  of. 

Munich. — Statues  of  the  deceased  arcliitocts. 
Von  Gartner  and  Von  Klenze,  are  to  be  erected 
in  this  city,  at  the  cost  of  the  ex-king  Ludwig. 
The  sculptor  of  the  former  is  Brugger,  and  of 
the  latter.  Professor  Widnmann. — A  mausoleum 
for  the  body  of  the  late  monarch,  Maximilian, 
is  entrusted  for  execution  to  the  architect 
Riedel.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  the 
Theatines. 

Paris. — The  bronze  manufacturers  of  this 
city  appear  determined  to  maintain  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  their  works  over  those  of  all  other 
countrics.  To  this  end  they  have  annoimced  a 
competition  among  the  artists  and  artisans  in 
their  employ :  the  successful  candidates  are  to 
receive  prizes  in  the  form  of  medals,  money,  and 
“honom-able  mentions.”  Sculptors  and  orna¬ 
mental  modellers  will  be  entitled  to  money 
prizes  of  800  francs  each  ;  chasers,  1,600  fr-ancs  ; 
designers,  500  fr-ancs ;  founders,  600  fr-ancs ; 
turners,  400  fr-ancs  ;  and  mounters,  300  francs. — • 
A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in 
that  part  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  which  is  cut 
oft'  by  railings  to  form  the  Court  of  Honour  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  where  excavations  have  been  made 
ivith  a  view  to  the  construction  of  new  works.  In 
the  course  of  their  operations  the  workmen  met 
■with  a  construction  in  brick  that  turned  out  to 
be  a  potter’s  oven,  and  which  has  been  declared 
to  be  that  of  Bernard  Palissy,  by  M.  Berty, 
who  is  engaged  on  a  work  entitled  “  The  His¬ 
torical  Topography  of  Old  Paris,”  of  which  the 
first  volume  is  about  to  appear.  M.  Berty  pre¬ 
vailed  on  M.  Lefuel,  the  architect  of  the  palace, 
to  have  the  excavations  continued  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  discovery. 
The  result  was  that  they  found  large  pieces  of 
moulds  of  figures  and  of  various  objects  and 
plants,  evidently  modelled  on  the  natural  sub¬ 
stances.  A  great  variety  of  moulds  were  found 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Termes 
that  Palissy  executed  for  the  grotto  he  con¬ 
structed  for  Catherine  de  Medicis  about  1570. 
A  dozen  largo  moulds  have  been  found,  toge¬ 
ther  with  many  fragments,  and  several  pieces 
of  enamelled  earthenware,  which  alone,  had 
fm-ther  evidence  been  wanting,  would  have 
proved  that  Palissy  (who  by  his  contemporaries 
was  called  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries) 
had  been  there  at  work. 

Rome. — The  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
have,  it  is  reported,  been  discovered  in  the  garden 
of  the  Caffarelli  Palace. — The  Sciarra  Palace 
has  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire ;  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  picture  gallery,  of  which  an  account 
appeared  in  i'h.e  Art- Journal  for  1861,  was  saved. 
It  contains,  among  other  fine  works,  Titian’s 
‘  La  Bella  Donna,’  Raffaelle’s  ‘  Lute  Player,’ 
Caravaggio’s  ‘  Gamblers,’  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
‘  Modesty  and  Vanity,’  &c. 

Venice. — The  official  journal  of  this  city  has 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  an 
original  painting  by  Raffaelle,  known  as  the 
‘  Madonna  di  Loreto,’  and  which  has  long  been 
missing,  was  recently  discovered  in  a  broker’s 
shop  at  Mantua,  by  M.  TorceUa,  of  Verona. 
The  picture  measures  three  feet  by  foui-  feet, 
and,  when  found,  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  dirt,  apparently  put  on  designedly.  This  has 
been  removed,  and  competent  judges  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  work  to  be  by  EaffaeUe,  and  in  his 
best  manner. 
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MIXOR  TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Tite  Eoy^vl  Ac^u^EirsT. — The  season  was 
closed,  as  usual,  with  a  very  brilliant 
“  evening;”  the  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  result  seemed  to  produce  general  satis¬ 
faction.  The  monetarj-  produce  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  this  year  has  much  exceeded  that 
of  any  imevious  j^ear,  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  £13,000  ;  while  the  sale  of  pic- 
tiu'es  (so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained) 
has  been  larger  than  heretofore.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  palmy  days  of  British 
artists. 

riCTUEE  Bobbery. — Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s 
portrait  of  Mr.  Dallas,  exhibited  this  year 
at  the  Academy  rmder  the  title  of  ‘  A  Philo¬ 
sopher,’  has  been  stolen  by  a  man  to  whom 
the  painter  had,  unfortunately,  given  an 
order  for  its  delivery  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  presuming  that  the  thief  was 
sent  by  the  person  usually  employed  by 
Mr.  Ward  to  remove  his  jiictures.  No 
tidings  had  been  heard  of  it  at  the  time  of 
om-  going  to  press.  The  fact  ought  to  he 
a  warning  to  artists. 

The  Crystae  Palace  Art-Uxion. — 
In  the  month  of  July  the  prizes  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  the  president  of  the  society,  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  having  been 
unable  to  attend,  the  chau  was  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Ward.  The  re^Dort  was,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactoiy,  although  the  number 
of  subscribers  fell  somewhat  short  of  two 
thou.sand — a  fact  easily  accounted  for,  the 
progress  of  the  society  having  been  for 
awhdo  arrested  bj"  the  lamented  death  of 
its  founder,  Mr.  T.  Battam,  and  the  general 
election  having  occupied  the  public  mind 
diuing  the  months  when  the  harvest  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  expected  to  be  gathered  in.  Next 
year,  we  have  no  doubt,  members  will 
have  doubled  in  amount ;  for,  besides  the 
very  admirable  works  now  for  distribution, 
others  are  in  preparation  of  great  merit.  As 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  observed, 
there  need  not  be  much  sympathy  for  those 
who  failed  to  obtain  prizes,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  already  received  the  full  value 
of  the  guineas  they  subscribed.  That  is 
strangely  time.  A  subscriber,  at  the  time 
of  entering  his  name,  has  about  a  dozen 
articles  in  ceramic  Art  to  select  from,  any 
one  of  which  is  honestly  worth  a  guinea, 
and  a  few  years  ago  could  not  have  been 
obtained  for  less  than  two  guineas.  In 
addition,  he  has  the  chance  of  a  prize,  and 
some  of  the  prizes  are  of  considerable 
“money  worth.”  Indeed,  every  object 
issued  by  the  society  is  of  very  great  excel¬ 
lence,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  much  to  advance 
a  pure  taste  in  Art. 

A  STA  rrE  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
is  to  be  fuected  in  the  gi-ounds  of  the  Ciystal 
I’alacc.  d'he  memorial  is  a  right  and  suit¬ 
able  one,  but  Paxton’s  noblest  monument 
wa,s  raised  by  him.self,  when  ho  called  into 
exi.stcnce  the  ])alaco  at  Sydenham ;  hero 
might  1)0  inscribed  what  one  reads  on 
Wren’s  tomb  in  St.  Paul’s: — “Hi  fpi.(F;rh 
nunnuiuiitiira,  riraniiHjiice."  klr.  B.  Spence, 
of  Eome,  is  spoken  of  as  the  sculptor  of  the 
statue. 

The  late  Wimi!LET)Ox  Meeitxg. — Many 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  connected 
with  the  recent  volunteer  matches  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  have  been  phohigraphed  by  Mr. 
\  emon  Heath.  All  the  plates  of  the  series 
are  successful,  and  many  of  them  highly 
so,  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  ar- 
nmging  groups  and  masses  of  men  with  a 
hope  that  each  imlividual  will  remain  per¬ 
fectly  still.  The  heath  and  gorse  that  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  beautiful  feature  in  those 


photographs  greatly  assist  the  composition 
in  many  instances.  Nothing  can  be  richer 
in  picturesque  vegetation  than  the  view 
called  ‘  Glen  Albyn,’  a  wild  passage  of  the 
common  so  called  by  the  London  Scottish. 
A  few  of  the  lions  of  the  meeting  are  sig- 
nahsed,  as  in  Plate  25,  Private  Sharman, 
the  winner  of  the  Queen’s  prize ;  he  is  in 
the  act  of  shooting.  Again,  Plate  16,  ‘  The 
Horatio  Boss  Euing  Point,’  contains  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  Peterlan,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
Hon.  James  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Wilkie ;  and 
No.  24,  in  ‘  The  Eunning  Deer,’  Mr.  Peterkin 
again  appears,  as  if  about  to  fire  at  the 
deer  passing  at  a  distance.  In  this  are  also 
portraits  of  kH.  Thompson  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity),  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
of  Cluny.  Plate  No.  3  is  ‘  A  Group  of  the 
London  Scottish,’  very  full  of  figures,  closed 
by  tents,  and  showing  the  well-known 
windmill  on  the  right.  In  No.  2  there  is 
another  group  of  the  London  Scottish,  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  In 
‘  Pool,  five  hundred  yards — the  danger  flag,’ 
the  wind  has  blm-red  the  gorse  bushes,  and 
the  foreground  vegetation,  reducing  the 
flags  to  a  dark  blot ;  but  all  the  flgures — 
guardsmen,  volunteers,  and  police — are 
mo.st  perfectly  given.  In  Plate  13  are 
shown  the  Lines  E  and  G  close  by  the  wind¬ 
mill  ;  and  in  No.  22  a  magnifleent  extent 
of  broken  foreground,  with  a  distant  view 
of  the  tents  of  the  London  Eifle  Brigade, 
the  London  Scottish,  and  the  1st  Surrey. 

‘  The  Camp  from  the  Elagstaff,’  ‘  The  Camp 
of  the  Queen’s  Westminster,’  and  other 
plates,  will  all  be  particularly  interesting 
to  those  whom  they  immediately  concern ; 
but  independently  of  this,  such  a  series 
must  be  popular  wherever  rifle  shooting 
is  practised.  These  plates  are  the  first 
photographs  we  have  seen  of  the  great 
Wimbledon  gathering,  and  when  all  the 
difficulties  which  must  naturally  attend  the 
practice  of  the  art  under  such  circumstances 
are  taken  into  account,  it  is  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  these  pictures  are  so  successful. 

Cajieos. — The  art  of  cutting  and  en¬ 
graving  cameos  is  but  little  practised  in 
this  country,  chiefly,  it  may  be  presumed, 
from  the  prevaihng  idea  that  we  have  here 
no  artists  who  can  be  put  in  competition 
with  those  of  Eome ;  certain,  however,  it  is 
that  there  exists  a  fashionable — and,  it  may 
be  added,  almost  a  foolish — prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  foreigner,  for  we  have  seen  a 
few  specimens  by  a  young  English  artist, 
Mr.  Eonca,  which,  for  delicacy  and  truth 
of  execution,  sharpness  and  boldness  of 
relief,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  out  of 
the  country.  He  exhibited  three  admirable 
examples  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  this  year, 
a  bust  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  a  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  head  of  a  young  girl,  and 
the  helmeted  head  of  Geraint,  from  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  Among 
others  shown  to  us  we  may  point  out  one 
after  Mr.  E.  M.  Miller’s  bas-relief  of  Ti- 
tania,  and  the  profllo  portrait  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  latter  a  gem  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
Eonca  has  executed  two  portrait  busts  of 
the  Prince  Consort  for  her  Majesty,  who 
has  expressed  her  entire  satisfaction  with 
his  work ;  and  ho  has  more  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  portrait  of  General  Sir  James 
Chatterton,  K.H.  We  feel  assured  the 
artist  has  only  to  be  widely  known  to  find 
ample  employment  in  his  beautiful  art. 

Muckkoss  Ai!Bey  and  Lake  is  the  title 
given  to  a  large  chromo-lithograph,  by 
;  Sicssrs.  Hanhart,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 

I  J.  C.  Eeed,  and  recently  publi.shed  by 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Sons,  of  Nottingham.  It 
J  is  a  passage  of  noble  landscape ;  the  Tore 
and  other  mountains  rise  boldly  up,  in 
varied  fonns  and  elevations,  from  the  sur¬ 


face  of  the  lake,  stretching  themselves  out 
into  the  far  distance.  The  foreground  is 
an  expanse  of  park-like  scenery,  in  which 
stands  a  mansion — Muckross  House,  the 
residence  of  —  Herbert,  Esq. — ^backed  by 
an  extent  of  low  wooded  groimd,  in  the 
form  of  a  promontory  shooting  itself  for¬ 
wards  into  the  water.  But  the  abbey  is 
not  visible ;  the  title  of  the  print  is  there¬ 
fore  a  misnomer.  As  a  picture,  however, 
it  may  not  be  less  valued,  for  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  subject  cleverly  rendered,  the  sky  and 
mountains  especially  so. 

A  “  City  Exhibition”  of  pictures  and 
drawings  has  been  opened  at  No.  10, 
Eenchurch  Street,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Moore,  McQueen,  &  Co.,  and  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  works  recently  painted. 
As  in  all  similar  collections,  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  is  familiar  to  us;  but 
there  are  also  very  many  which  we  here 
see  for  the  first  time.  In  order  to  afi'ord 
an  idea  of  what  the  exhibition  consists, 
it  is  enough  to  say  there  are  distributed 
through  the  room  pictures  and  drawings  by 
E.  M.  Warde,  E.A.  ;  D.  Machse,  E.A. ; 
E.  Goodall,  E.A. ;  J.  Gilbert,  Geo.  Smith,  E. 
Ansdell,  A.E.A. ;  Holman  Hunt,  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson,  A.E.A. ;  H.  O’Nefl,  A.E.A. ;  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.E.A. ;  P.  H.  Calderon,  A.E.A.  ; 
T.  Creswick,  E.A. ;  J.  D.  Luard,  G.  Stanfield, 
J.  B.  Pyne,  W.  Linnell,  J.  H.  S.  Mann, 
Muller,  Hering,  Jutsum,  &c.  Among  the 
foreign  artists  represented  are: — Verbock- 
hoeven,  Gronland,  T.  Frere,  Lambinet, 
Trayer,  Troyon,  &c. ;  these  foreign  pictures 
generally  are  small,  having  been  worked 
out  with  that  assiduity  which  never  halts 
until  the  utmost  superficial  finish  has  been 
achieved,  a  result  to  which  small  paint¬ 
ings  owe  in  a  great  measure  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Mr.  Ward’s  picture  is  a  reduced 
repZica  of  ‘  The  Execution  of  Montrose,’ 
one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  more  than  once  in  these  columns. 
That  by  Holman  Hunt  is  a  small  study  of 
‘  The  Light  of  the  World ;  ’  the  two  by 
Sant  are  jDendants,  ‘  Tragedy  ’  and  ‘  Comedy ;  ’ 
those  by  Maclise  are  ‘  The  Scotch  Lovers  ’ 
and  ‘  The  Ballad  Singer  ;  ’  H.  O’Neil,  ‘  The 
Two  Extremes  ;  ’  Ansdell,  ‘  SeviEe,’  being 
a  distant  view  of  the  city,  with  near  groups 
of  figm'es  and  animals.  ‘  The  Mill  Stream,’ 
by  Creswick,  would  afi’ord  a  text  for  a 
chapter  on  the  works  of  this  painter,  differ¬ 
ing  so  materially  as  it  does  from  everything 
that  he  has  produced  of  late  years.  The 
subject  is  unpretending,  but  it  is  rendered 
with  an  exaltation  of  feeling  equal  to  that 
of  Claude.  Two  pictures  by  Lianell,  sen., 
called  Italian  landscapes,  also  differ  in  aspir¬ 
ation  from  the  recent  works  of  this  painter. 
They  present  mountainous  scenery,  with 
wild,  Salvator-like  figures;  one  is  espe¬ 
cially  rich  in  colour ;  the  recurrence  of  red  is 
perhaps  too  frequent.  Two  drawings  by 
Carl  Werner,  ‘  The  Cave  of  Jeremiah  ’ 
and  ‘Jacob’s  Well,’  are  very  attractive. 
There  are  also  ‘  Eetm-n  from  Church,’  by 
Eedgrave;  ‘A  Ghmpse  of  the  Sea,’  James 
T.  Linnell ;  ‘  The  Cottage  Door,’  E.  Good- 
all,  E.A. ;  ‘The  Shipwreck,’  T.  Brooks; 
‘  Capri,’  J.  B.  Pyne ;  ‘  Wood  Scene,’ 

Muller;  ‘Lake  of  Genoa,’  E.  W.  Cooke, 
E.A. ;  ‘  As  fresh  water  to  a  thirsty  soul, 
so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country,’ 
Geo.  Smith;  ‘Town’  and  ‘  Coimtry,’_  J. 
H.  S.  Mann ;  ‘  Landscape,’  G.  E.  Hering, 
&c.  ;  and  a  variety  of  water-colour  di’aw- 
ings  by  G.  Gilbert,  H.  Tidey,  F.  W.  Top- 
ham,  Geo.  Chambers,  Birket  Forster,  W. 
Hunt,  J.  E.  Millais,  Carl  Werner,  D. 
Hardy,  E.  Goodall,  &c. 

South  Kensington. — A  cast  of  the 
famous  marble  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  at 
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Pisa,  by  Nicolo  Pisano,  is  now  being  erected 
at  South  Kensington.  It  is  hexagonal, 
supported  on  eight  columns,  the  subjects 
on  the  panels  being  ‘  The  Nativity,’  ‘  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,’  ‘  The  Presentation,’ 

‘  The  Crucifixion,’  and  ‘  The  Last  Judg¬ 
ment.’  The  sixth  side  will  be  occupied  by 
the  door,  approached  by  a  small  flight  of 
stairs,  the  enrichments  of  which  correspond 
with  the  carvings  of  the  pulpit,  but  casts  of 
the  staircase  have  not  yet  been  procured. 
The  portions  of  the  cii-cular  pulpit,  by 
Giovanni  Pisano,  located  in  the  museum 
some  time  ago,  have  been  already  described 
by  us.  It  is  intended  to  procui’e  the  portions 
of  this  great  work  necessary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion,  and  place  it  opposite,  and  as  a  pendant, 
to  the  other.  The  cii’cular  pulpit  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  that 
occurred  in  October,  1596,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  afterwards  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  In  the  great  coiu’t  of  the  museum,  the 
upper  panels  are  being  gradually  filled  vnth 
ideal  portraits  of  painters  ;  there  still  remain 
eight  unappropriated.  Giorgione  is  one  of 
the  last  impersonations  placed,  but  the 
artist  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  painting 
the  figui’e  on  a  scale  so  low,  that  against 
the  gold  background  the  detail  is  entirely 
lost ;  thus,  from  the  floor  of  the  haU  the 
figure  appears  holding  something  in  his 
left  hand,  but  it  cannot  be  determined 
what  it  is.  In  reference  to  others  of  these 
figures  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  the 
like  remark ;  but  in  order  to  show  that 
the  observation  is  not  rmreasonable,  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  instanced  that  are  charm¬ 
ing  in  colour,  brilliant  in  effect,  and  per¬ 
fect  in  detail.  The  figure  of  N.  Pisano  has 
been  completed  by  Salviati  in  mosaic,  the 
only  one  in  this  material. — ‘  The  Horse  Fail’,’ 
hy  Eosa  Bonheur,  about  the  absence  of 
which  from  the  collection  so  much  has  been 
said,  is  now  in  the  gallery. — By  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Sii’  E.  N.  C.  Hamilton  there  has 
been  recently  placed  in  the  Indian  Court  a 
collection  of  Indian  jewellery,  consisting  of 
ear-rings,  toe-rings,  armlets,  anklets,  neck¬ 
laces,  finger-rings,  many  of  massive  gold 
and  richly  ornamented,  but  generally  coarse 
in  workmanship,  and  many  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  transmitted  as 
heir-looms  for  centuries. 

Mrs.  Teeadwin,  of  Exeter,  has  long 
estabhshed  a  high  reputation  as  a  maker 
of  “  Honiton  lace it  is  so  called,  although 
Honiton  is  by  no  means  the  only  place  in 
Devonshii’e  where  it  is  produced.  The  en¬ 
gravings  of  this  fabric  we  gave,  in  1862, 
supplied  ample  evidence  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  it  has  undergone,  in  so  far,  that  is 
to  say,  as  Art  is  concerned ;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  we  may  attribute  some  part  of  such 
improvement  to  the  influence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  school,  which  flourishes  in  Exeter 
better  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  engravings 
referred  to,  several  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Treadwin ;  she  has  very  recently  produced 
a  work  that  surpasses,  not  only  in  delicacy 
and  beauty,  but  also  in  design,  any  that 
has  hitherto  issued  from  her  establishment. 
It  is  a  “  corporal,”  to  cover  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine.  Amid  a  border  of  vine 
leaves  and  wheat  ears  are  introduced  the 
sacred  emblems — the  lamb,  the  dove,  the 
pelican,  the  trefoil,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  monogram,  the  cross,  &c.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe,  and  by  no  means  easy 
to  do  justice  to,  this  very  graceful  and 
beautiful  example  of  refined  workmanship. 

A  Model  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange  has 
been  presented  by  hH.  Tite,  M.P.,  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  building,  to  University  CoEege, 
for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  classes. 


REVIEWS. 

PorvLAii  Eomances  of  the  West  of  England  ; 
or,  the  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  edited  hy 
Eobert  Hunt,  F.E.S.  2  vols.  Published 
by  J.  C.  Hotten,  London. 

From  the  fields  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  the 
domains  of  scientific  investigation  we  find,  in 
these  volumes,  Mr.  Hunt  wandering  in  a  region 
whose  laws,  if  laws  it  has,  altogether  defy 
philosophy,  science,  and  reason.  “Folk-lore,” 
as  it  is  called,  has  not  yet  entirely  passed  away 
from  much  of  the  rmal  life  of  England,  though 
it  is  graduallj^  leaving  even  the  most  remote 
districts  of  the  country  where  it  had  taken 
deeper  and  more  abiding  root.  “Those  wild 
dreams  which  swayed  with  irresistible  force  the 
skin-clad  Briton  of  the  Cornish  hills,  have  not 
yet  entirely  lost  their  power  w’here  even  the 
National  and  the  British  Schools  are  busy  with 
the  people,  and  Mechanics’  Institutions  are  dif¬ 
fusing  the  truths  of  Science.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  race,  terror  was  the  ruling  power ;  in 
the  maturity  of  the  people,  the  dark  shadow  still 
sometimes  rises  like  a  spectre,  partially  eclips¬ 
ing  the  mild  radiance  of  that  Christian  truth 
which  shines  upon  the  land.”  And  it  is  not 
alone  among  the  half-taught  or  w’holly  unedu¬ 
cated  that  popular  traditions  and  strange  super¬ 
stitions  find  credence :  they  have  believers  in 
some  who  haunt  the  crowded  city  and  are 
learned  in  the  world’s  wdsdom.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  apply  to  himself  the  lines  of 
Crahhe : — 

“  But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me,  those  joys 
Which  reason  scatters  and  which  time  destro3’S ! 

No  more  the  midnight  faiiy  tribe  I  view 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew; 

Fl’en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain — 

The  ehm-chyard  ghost— is  now  at  rest  again.” 

And  this  determined  tenacity  of  the  mind  to 
hold  to  its  credulity  can  only,  we  think,  he 
satisfactorily  accotmted  for  on  Mr.  Hunt’s 
theory.  He  says,  “  those  things  which  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child  are 
1  rarely  obliterated  liy  the  education  through 
I  which  he  advances  to  maturity,  and  they  exert 
:  their  influences  upon  the  man  in  advanced  age. 
A  tale  of  terror,  related  by  an  ignorant  nurse, 
rivets  the  attention  of  an  infant  mmd,  and  its 
!  details  are  engraven  on  the  memory.  The 
‘  bogle,’  or  ‘  bogie,’  with  which  the  child  is 
I  terrified  into  quiet  bjv  some  thoughtless  servant, 

I  remains  a  dim  and  unpleasant  reality  to  shake 
j  the  nerves  of  a  philosopher.  Things  like  these, 

I  — seeing  that  existence  is  surroimded  hy  clouds 
of  mystery, — become  a  Power  wLich  wdll,  ever 
and  anon  through  life,  exert  considerable  in- 
1  fluence  over  our  actions.” 

Mr.  Hunt  is,  w’e  behove,  a  Cornish  man  ;  or 
if  not  a  native  of  the  county,  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  wdth  many  years  of  later 
fife,  were  passed  there ;  and  he  dates  this  col- 
*  lection  of  Popidar  Eomances  fi’om  his  early 
childhood,  when  the  legends  he  read  and  heard 
related  fixed  themselves  on  his  memory.  Many 
years  hack,  a  short  residence  on  the  borders  of 
Dartmoor  placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
persons  who  believed  “  there  w^ere  giants  on  the 
i  earth  in  those  days  ”  to  which  the  “old  people” 
belonged ;  and  who  were  convinced  that  to  turn 
a  coat-sleeve,  or  a  stockmg,  prevented  the  pilcsks 
fr’om  misleading  man  or  woman.  This  circum¬ 
stance  caused  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  wild  tales  of  Cornwall  which  had  either 
terrified  or  amused  him  when  a  child ;  and, 
being  at  leisure,  he  determined  to  make  a 
journey  into  the  weird  land  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  up  every  existing  story  of  its  ancient 
people.  Several  months  were  thus  occupied, 
during  which  a  large  number  of  the  romances 
and  superstitions  which  he  now  publishes  were 
collected.  Subsequent  oppoHunities  arose  in 
after-life  for  gaining  additional  information  on 
the  subject — oijportunities  afforded  by  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Cornwall ;  and  by  his  frequent  risits 
there,  in  his  official  capacity  of  Keeper  of  the 
Mining  Records  of  the  Geological  Museum  in 
Jermyn  Street.  “Seated,”  he  says,  “on  a 
three-legged  stool,  or  in  a  ‘  timberen  settle,’ 
near  the  blazing  heath-fire  on  the  hearth,  have 
I  elicited  the  old  stories  of  which  the  people 


were  beginning  to  be  ashamed.  Resting  in 
a  level,  after  the  toil  of  climbing  from  the 
depths  of  a  mine,  in  close  companionship  with 
the  homely  miner,  his  superstitions  and  the 
tales  ho  had  heard  from  his  grandfather  have 
been  confided  to  me.”  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  from  childhood  to  mature  years,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  had  constant  and  unusual  opportrmities  of 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  westernmost  part  of 
our  island. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  point  out  the  plan 
on  which  his  materials  are  arranged.  The  first 
volume,  or  series,  as  he  tenns  it,  includes  tales 
of  the  giants,  the  faudes,  the  mermaids,  rocks, 
lost  cities,  fire-worship,  demons,  and  spectres, 
&c.  The  second  records  stories  and  legends 
of  the  saints,  holy  weUs,  King  Arthur,  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  the  miners,  fishermen  and 
sailors,  death  superstitions,  old  usages,  popular 
superstitions,  and  miscellaneous  stories.  By 
adopting  this  arrangement,  aU  such  tales  as 
seem  to  belong  to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  brought  into  the  first  scries. 
“  It  is  true  that  many  of  them,  as  they  are  now 
told,  assume  a  med'iasval,  or  even  a  modern, 
character.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
passage  of  a  tradition  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the 
story  is  told  are  interpolated— for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the  listeners— 
and  thus  they  are  constantly  chang-ing  their 
exterior  form.”  Mr.  Hunt  is  “disposed  to 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  romances  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  series  shows  them  to  have 
originated  before  the  Christian  era ;  while  the 
romances  recorded  in  the  second  volume  belong 
certainly  to  the  historic  period,  though  the 
dates  of  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  pro¬ 
blematical.” 

Oui-  readers  shoidd  make  the  acquaintance  of 
these  curious  and  most  entertaining  voliunes, 
from  which,  had  we  space,  many  amusing  frag¬ 
ments  might  be  gathered  into  our  columns.  It 
is  well  that  such  writers  as  Campbell  in  his 
“Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,’’  Mrs. 
Bray  in  her  “  Traditions,  Legends,  find  Super¬ 
stitions  of  Devonshire,”  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
“  Scones  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  ]Mr.  J.  G.  Halliwell  in  his  “  Wanderings 
in  the  Footsteps  of  the  Giants,”  Crofton  Croker 
in  his  “  Fairy  Legends  of  Ireland,”  and  Mr. 
Hunt  in  the  volumes  now  before  us, — as  well  as 
other  authors,  whose  names  and  works  might 
be  associated  with  these, — have  preserved  some 
waifs  and  strays  of  story  that  are  almost  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  ages,  and  which  were  rapidly 
dying  out  mth  those  who  told  them.  The 
“march  of  intellect”  has  for  the  most  part 
scattered,  if  not  entirely  driven  away,  the  belief 
in  these  old-world  tales,  many  of  them  beautifrd 
and  of  “good  report;”  yet  the  evidences  by 
which  they  were  supported  remain  with  us  to 
this  day  amid  the  boulders  and  frowning  heights 
of  gigantic  rocks,  the  wild  and  desolate  moor, 
and  the  moss-covered  fountain  in  the  valley, 
half-hidden  among  prickly  bramble,  and  creep¬ 
ing  woodbine. 


Last  Winter  in  Rome.  By  Charles  Richard 
Weld.  Published  by  Longman  &  Co., 
London. 

A  book  of  very  pleasant  gossip  about  Rome  in 
its  social  character,  rather  than  in  any  other, 
though  the  antiquities  and  Art-works  of  the  city 
have  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  Mr.  Weld 
is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  comfortable 
quarters — not  free,  however — in  the  mansion  of 
a  Roman  noble  and  an  officer  of  the  Guardia 
Nobile,  through  whose  introduction  he  has 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  much  which 
woidd  be  closed  against  the  majority  of  idsitors; 
and  as  he  appears  to  have  kept  eyes  and  ears 
both  well  open,  and  is  gifted  with  a  light  and 

agreeable  manner  ofdescribing  his  “experiences,” 

his  story  of  modern  Rome  is  highly  amusing 
as  well  as  instructive,  while  he  takes  a  liberal 
and  unprejudiced  riew  of  what  goes  on  around 
him,  “  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice.”  Spealdng  of  hunting  in  the 
Roman  Campagna,  he  says  it  is  the  great  day 
amusement  of  the  English  during  winter,  “  not 
that  many  foUow  the  hounds  on  horseback,  but 
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tlie  meet  is  always  nimicrously  attended.  And 
veiy  pretty  is  the  sight  on  a  bright  day  in 
winter,  when  the  Alban  hills,  crested  with 
snow,  stand  out  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
the  air  is  delightfully  bracing — to  see  the 
gathering  of  healthy  English  faces,  the  girls 
with  natiu-e’s  roses  on  their  cheeks,  at  a  meet 
in  the  Campagna.  The  distanee  from  Eome  is 
generally  sufficiently  near  to  enable  pedestrians 
to  he  present,  and  several  visitors  attend  in 
carriages.”  .... 

“  A  well-known  figure  at  the  Eoman  hunt  is 
that  of  Miss  Ilosmer,  the  clever  American 
sculptor,  who  rides  so  well  that  it  is  a  pity  the 
Campagna  has  no  stifl’  fences  to  try  her  prowess, 
tiibson,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Hosmer, 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  her,  ‘  You  will  never 
excel  in  your  profession  if  you  hunt  so  much.’ 
‘  ilr.  Gibson,’  was  her  reply,  ‘  if  you  could  ride 
a.s  well  as  I  do,  you  would  himt  too.’  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  great  sculptor  would  be 
tempted,  rode  he  ever  so  evell,  to  turn  Nimrod 
now,  or  to  leave  his  studio  for  the  fairest  scene 
in  the  Campagna ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
remark  to  Miss  Hosmer,  most  persons  wiE 
agree  that  she  is  (juite  right  to  hunt,  and  that 
her  skiE  ” — as  a  sculptor  we  presume  the  author 
means — “is  not  at  aE  Ekely  to  sufi'er  by  this 
wholesome  exercise.” 

With  this  Httle  bit  of  artistic  gossip — selected 
as  especially  appropriate  to  our  pages — we  take 
leave  of  l\Ir.  Weld’s  book,  which,  Ijy  the  way, 
may  be  recommended  for  its  useful  information 
to  any  who  intend  ffisiting  Eome,  whEe  it  wiE 
.afford  a  few  hours’  agreeable  reading  to  those 
of  us  who  stay  at  home. 


The  Life  of  .Tohx  Cl.uie.  By  Ekedeiiick 
^Iautix.  EubEshed  bj'  M.vcmillax  axd 
Co.,  London  and  Cambridge. 

It  is  well  for  some  Eterarj’  men  of  a  past  age 
that  they  are  followed  by  others  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  genius,  and  tmwiEing  to  allow  it  to 
fade  from  public  memory.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
new  lights  would  extinguish  the  old,  and  the 
wc/rld  would  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  stars 
that  once  shone  in  the  firmament.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  in  our  day  to  overlook  or  forget 
what  was  done  before  it,  and  men  who  were 
“  of  mark,”  caressed,  flattered,  and  patronised 
by  their  contemporaries,  arc  too  apt  to  be 
“  pu.shed  from  their  stools”  of  fame  by  the 
gencnition  which  comes  after  them.  But  then 
comes  an  admirer,  like  Mr.  Martin  in  the  case 
cif  Clare,  the  “Northamptonshire  Poet,”  to  recall 
the  dead  man  to  life  in  a  biographical  record. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  episodes  that  sadden 
Cl.-ire’s  historj’,  and,  above  all,  its  melancholy 
termination,  a  very  intere.sting  memoir  has  Mr. 
.Martin  written  from  the  materials  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  'Ehc  ploughman  and  lime-bumer  of 
ll'  lp.ston  hewed  out  for  himself  a  name  among 
the  sons  of  geniu.s,  but  it  was  done  through 
innch  A'ici.ssitude,  many  disappointments,  and 
great  infirmity.  Clare  acfiuircd  the  cognomen 
of  the  “  English  Bums.”  “There  was  no  limit,” 
we  are  told,  “  to  the  apjilausc  be.stowed  ujion 
him.  Eossini  set  his  verses  to  music  ;  Madame 
S  '  itris  rr  cited  them  before  crowded  audiences; 
William  Gifford  sanghis  prai.ses  in  the  (liMrtcrhj 
Rn  if  w ;  and  all  the  critical  journals,  rc\’iow.s, 
and  magazines  of  the  day  were  unanimous  in 
the-ir  adminition  of  poetical  genius  coming  before 
them  in  the  humble  garb  of  a  fami  labourer.” 
S’ct  what  did  all  this  result  in  ?  Neglect,  poverty, 
Hiiffering,  and  death  in  a  lunatic  a.syluni.  It 
i-  a  very  old  bile,  no  doubt,  is  the  remark  of  his 
biogntjihiT,  but  which  may  bf:ar  being  told  once 
more,  brimful  as  it  is  of  human  interest;  and, 
he  might  have  added,  of  warning  also. 

•Such  stories  are  far  more  useful  -or  ought 
f'l  be  than  those  told  by  the  novelist:  the}’  arc 
f  I'  t.s.  'I’he  tirnmatu,  pirtmur.  are  not  the  rejire- 

ntatives  of  others,  their  words  and  deeds  are 
their  own  ;  the  stener}-  is  the  actual  world,  and 
when  the  curtain  drops  on  the  la.st  act  of  life’s 
jilay  which,  in  Clare's  ca.se,  provfsl  a  sad 
;  'cedy — we  know  that  we  have  been  in  the 
company  of  others  than  the  creatures  of  a 
writer's  imagination.  Keats,  and  Chatterton, 
and  .John  Clare,  dissimilar  as  were  their  intel- 
1<  tiial  powers,  form  a  bright  triumvirate  who 
fs’ri.shed  at  the  shrine  of  {Kietical  genius. 


The  Histoky  of  Playixg  Cards;  with  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  use  in  Conjuring,  Fortune- 
telling,  and  Card-sharping.  Edited  by  the 
late  E.  S.  Taylor,  B.A.  EubEshed  by  J. 
C.  Hotten,  London. 

Perhaps  few  card-players  imagine  that  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  have  been  compiled  by  learned 
authors  on  the  history  of  their  favourite  game. 
Many  of  them  are  perfectly  um-eadable  by  the 
heal’}’  amount  of  laboiu’  too  visible  on  their 
sm-face.  Such  are  the  treatises  of  Breitkopf, 
the  Geiman,  and  our  own  Singer;  both  must  be 
read  as  solemn  and  severe  tasks.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  get  a  little  volume  that  shall  contain 
the  gist  of  their  erudite  researches,  combined 
with  anecdote  and  descriptions  of  card-players, 
and  card-pla}ing,  ancient  and  modem ;  as  well 
as  expositions  of  tricks  used  in  conjuring  and 
card-sharping.  The  author  is  incEned  to  ascribe 
the  introduction  into  Europe  of  cards  to  the 
gipsy  tribe,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
certain  that  their  origin.  Eke  that  of  the  gipsies 
themselves,  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which 
no  research  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dispel. 
Their  rapid  spread,  and  the  great  variety  of 
forms  they  assumed,  and  of  games  in  which 
they  formed  a  part,  is  matter  of  more  certain 
history,  and  has  been  well  told  by  the  author 
of  this  volume,  which  is  abundantly  Elustrated 
by  very  many  engravings  of  cards  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  card-players  who  adhere  to  old 
favourites  wEl  be  amused  with  the  variety  and 
curiosity  of  many  engraved  and  described. 
Some  were  used  not  only  to  teach  geography 
and  heraldry,  but  to  mark  popular  events  and 
temporary  poEtical  excitement.  The  anecdotes 
of  play  and  players  at  home  and  abroad  are 
also  very  abundant  and  curious ;  indeed,  the 
book  merits  warm  commendation. 


Elsie  ;  Flights  to  Fairylaxd,  &c.  By  J. 
Crawford  Wilsox,  Author  of  “  Jonathan 
Oldaker,”  “  GitanEla,”  &c.  EubEshed  by 
E.  Moxox  &  Co.,  London. 

In  spite  of  ours  being,  as  most  men  aver,  a  pro¬ 
saic  age,  there  are  people  who  write  poetry,  and 
publish  it  too  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  there  arc  also  people  w’ho  read  poetry,  or 
w’O  should  not  find  so  many  books  of  this  sort  of 
composition  in  print.  But  it  requires  a  genius 
far  above  the  level  to  bring  a  poet  into  anything 
Eke  popular  notice,  and  if  Mr.  Wilson’s  “  Elsie” 
and  other  poems  do  not  mark  him  as  in  the 
possession  of  this  exalted  gift,  they  prove  him 
to  be  a  wrriter  of  refined  taste  and  no  incon¬ 
siderable  powers.  “  Elsie”  is  a  sad  story,  told 
with  much  pathos,  and  in  verse  that  reads 
smoothly  and  pleasantly.  Mary,  the  “  outcast,” 
w'ho  finds  and  befriends  her,  is  a  well-drawm 
character,  and,  w’e  believe,  not  entirely  wdthout 
its  type  in  the  streets  of  London,  improbable  as 
it  may  seem.  “  Flights  to  Fairyland”  are  of  a 
different  order,  light  and  occasionally  humorous, 
abounding  wdth  many  pretty  descriptions.  These 
appeared  a  few  yciars  ago  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  Among  the  shorter  pieces  are  several 
which  are  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  muse. 


Fraxcis  Si’Iua,  axd  other  Eoems.  By  the 
Author  of  “The  Gentle  Life.”  EubEshed 
by  E.  Moxox,  London. 

These  poems  are  evidence  of  matured  taste  and 
of  refined  judgment.  They  may  not  bo  popular, 
for  they  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  themes 
that  are  not  “taking;”  but  they  wall  receive 
the  approval  of  “the  few”  to  whom  they  are 
obviously  addressed,  and  whose  “applause”  is 
ever  worth  striring  for.  The  style  is  sound  and 
licalthy,  manifesting  intimacy  with  the  great 
“makers”  of  old  times;  full  of  fancy  too,  and 
by  no  means  without  proof  of  the  inventive 
faculty.  The  principal  poem  is  in  blank  verse, 
entitled  “  Hewn  Stones ;”  it  deals  with  the  com¬ 
mon  things  of  life,  and  is  far  more  sad  than 
cheerful ;  yet  it  leads  to  that  fountain  of  Life  at 
which  all  who  drink  Eve.  In  the  minor  com¬ 
positions,  however  (although  even  they  arc 
somewhat  low  in  tone  and  sombre  of  hue),  the 
writer  has  had  more  freedom  ;  rambling  more 
at  case  in  the  garden  where  he  gathers  flowers. 


The  author,  be  he  who  he  may,  manifests  con¬ 
siderable  power,  and  takes  worthy  rank  among 
the  high  souls  whose  works  have  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  issued  from  the  house  of 
his  pubEshers. 


Richard  Cobdex,  the  Apostle  of  Free 
Trade  :  his  Eolitical  Career  axd  Eub- 
LiG  Services.  A  Biography.  By  Johx 
MgGilchrist.  EubEshed  by  Lockwood 
AND  Co.,  London. 

In  noticing  this  biographical  sketch  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  age,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  his 
public  Efe  and  policy.  In  the  page  of  recent 
history — not  merely  that  of  our  own  country 
only,  for  the  whole  cii’Eised  world  has  been 
affected  by  his  words  and  deeds — the  name  of 
Richard  Cobden  must  always  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  position.  The  chief  events  of  his  Efe  are 
given  by  Mr.  McGEchrist  at  sufficient  length,  the 
“  Corn  Law”  agitation  and  its  results  fiEing  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  smaE  volume,  as 
they  formed,  in  conjunction  with  Free  Trade 
gcneraEy,  the  leading  idea  of  Cobden’ s  mind, 
and  the  great  incentive  to  almost  the  whole  of 
his  career.  He  has  found  an  ardent  admirer 
and  warm  partisan  in  his  biographer,  whose 
book,  however,  is  little  more  than  a  resume  of 
what  has  appeared  in  the  various  pubEc  journals 
advocating  Free  Trade  principles  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 


History  of  the  Town  of  Uttoxeter;  with 
Notices  of  Elaces  in  its  neighbourhood.  By 
Francis  Redfern.  EubEshed  by  J.  Russell 
Smith,  London. 

The  old  town  of  Uttoxeter  might,  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  have  found  a  writer  to 
do  more  justice  to  it  than  Mr.  Redfern  has  done. 
He  apologises,  however,  for  its  defects  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself  as  a  person  who  is  neither  “  devoted 
to  a  Eterary  caEing,  or  Eidng  in  worldly  ease. 
Being  employed,  as  I  am,  at  a  mechanical  trade, 
I  have  been  able  to  devote  but  very  little  time 
to  its  compilation,  except  at  nights,  after  the 
suspension  of  labour.”  But  if  men  so  circum¬ 
stanced  wiE  “rush  into  print” — and  we  woiEd 
not,  as  a  rule,  cast  blame  upon  them  for  so 
doing,  when  they  have  anything  worth  writing 
about,  and  are  capable  of  saying  it — they 
should,  at  least,  submit  their  proof-sheets  to 
some  one  capable  of  correcting  their  errors. 
This  book  is  fuE  of  them :  on  one  page  alone 
(218),  we  find  a  French  ship  caEed  “A  Raison- 
able,”  BeEeisle  is  printed  Belleiste,  and  Marshal 
de  Conflans  appears  as  de  Covfiaus.  Such  mis¬ 
takes  as  these  render  any  work  absolutely  value¬ 
less,  whatever  else  appears  in  it  of  a  commend¬ 
able  character. 


Dieppe:  the  Route  by  Newhaven.  EubEshed  by 
L.  Booth,  London;  H.  and  C.  Treacher, 
Brighton  ;  A.  Marais,  Dieppe. 

Not  only  as  an  agreeable  and  salubrious  water¬ 
ing-place,  but  also  as  a  “rest  by  the  way”  for 
traveEers  to  Earis  and  other  continental  cities, 
Dieppe  has  of  late  years  been  much  frequented 
by  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  others  from 
most  parts  of  the  world  during  the  “  season.” 
Though  this  little  “guide”  has  come  into  our 
hands  at  the  time  of  year  when,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  the  majority  of  those  who  are  peimitted 
to  enjoy  a  Ettle  sea-side  recreation  have  started 
on  their  journey,  stiE  it  may  not  be  too  late  to 
recommend  it  to  some.  It  has  ertdently  been 
compiled  for  the  especial  use  of  us  English,  for 
it  contains  a  concise  description  of  the  town, 
its  suburbs,  and  most  interesting  historic  sites, 
together  with  much  suitable  adidce  to  traveEers, 
and — for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
French  language — a  vocabulary  of  such  phrases 
and  words  as  would  be  most  requisite  for  a 
stranger  to  know  when  temporarily  sojourning 
there.  It  is  a  short  and  pleasant  trip  across 
the  Channel  from  Brighton,  or  rather  New¬ 
haven,  to  Dieppe ;  and  when  there  the  traveEer 
will  find  much  to  amuse  and  interest  him  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  aE  of  which  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  unpretending 
guide-book ;  whEe  many  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  appear  in  the  form  of  iEustrations. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 

ART-MAHIIEACTIIRES. 

1.  ECCLESIASTICAL  SCULPTUEE. 

BY  THE  EEV.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

yEEIXG  that  Architec- 
tiu’e  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Eine 
Arts,  and  that  the  re- 
Hval  of  the  mediawal 
stjde  of  the  Art  has 
been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  it  may  have  appeared  strange 
to  some  of  oru’  readers  that  the 
Art-Journal  has  seemed  to  ignore 
it.  This  has  not  arisen  from  any 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  or 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  its  im¬ 
portance,  but  from  the  fiict  that 
Architectui-e  ha-^-ing  periodicals  of 
its  own,  through  which  its  interests 
are  more  amply  represented  than 
they  could  be  in  a  journal  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  sister  Arts  besides,  we  do  it 
no  injustice  by  excluding  it  from  our 
columns,  while  we  leave  oui’selves  more 
room  to  deal  with  the  Arts  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  and  witb  the  application  of  all 
the  Arts  to  the  uses  of  common  life.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  Gothic  architectui’e, 
by  whicb  our  old  churches  are  being  re¬ 
stored  to  their  ancient  beauty,  and  which 
is  dotting  the  country  over  with  hundreds 
of  new  ones  rivalling  the  old  in  excellence, 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  in 
these  pages. 

The  spirit  whicb  has  thus  restored  our 
old  churches  and  built  new  ones,  and  in  so 
doing  gradually  raised  the  revived  Gothic 
architecture  to  its  present  high  point  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  is  proceeding  to  adorn  the  buildings 
and  to  supply  them  with  the  requisite  furni¬ 
ture,  and  in  so  doing  is  creating  new  schools 
of  Gothic  sculpture  and  painting,  and  has 
called  into  existence  new  branches  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  Art-manufacture.  During  the 
last  few  years  these  branches  of  Art-design 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  the 
originality  and  beauty  of  their  design,  and 
the  excellence  of  their  workmanship  ;  while 
some  individual  works  which  have  been 
lately  produced  are  on  a  scale  of  sumptuous 
grandeur,  and  of  a  degree  of  excellence  as 
works  of  Art,  that  make  them  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  finest  mediaeval  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Such  works 
as  these  fall  directly  within  the  scope  of  the 
Art- Journal,  and  demand  from  us  a  careful 
attention ;  and  we  propose  therefore  to  de¬ 
vote  several  papers  to  a  general  survey  of 
the  various  branches  of  ecclesiastical  work 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  In  the 
present  paper  w'  shall  deal  with  the  subject 
of  Ecclesiastical  Sculptui’e. 


First  of  all,  it  requires  some  considera¬ 
tion  how  far  the  highest  type  of  sculiiture 
is  applicable  to  Gothic  architecture.  Some 
years  ago,  indeed,  there  was  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  columns  of  oire  of  the  journals 
devoted  to  architecture,  as  to  the  relations 
between  sculjrture  and  Gothic  architecture. 
A  gentleman,  who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  our  best  scirlptors,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  highest  type  of  sculpture 
was  not  compatible  with  the  Gotliic  style 
of  architectrrre.  This  assertion,  of  course, 
called  forth  a  warm  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
Gothic  revivalists,  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
their  art.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  point  out 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ancient  Gothic 
architecture,  sculpture  was  very  largely  em¬ 
ployed — in  the  shape  of  mouldings  to  every 
constructional  line  of  the  building ;  in 
the  enrichment  of  the  capitals  and  bosses, 
and  other  emphatic  points  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  ;  in  sculptured  tympana,  and  screens, 
and  reredoses,  and  shrines,  and  tombs.  That 
there  was  hardly  any  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  might  be  applied ;  as  in  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  whole  facades  with  single  statues  or 
scriptm-al  subjects,  as  in  the  Avest  fronts  of 
Exeter  and  Wells  Cathedrals.  It  was  easy, 
too,  to  show  that  some  of  the  examples  of 
Gothic  sculpture,  as  the  capitals  and  angle 
posts  of  the  Doge’s  jAalace,  the  south  door 
of  Lincoln,  afid  the  west  front  of  Wells, 
had  received  the  highest  testimony  to  their 
artistic  excellence. 

Still,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
Gothic  architecture  is  incompatible  with 
the  highest  style  of  sculjAture ;  that  is,  we 
should  at  once  feel  the  incongruity  if  the 
finest  existing  statuary  were  placed  in  the 
finest  of  oxu’  Gothic  churches.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  piece  of  sculpture  would  be  felt 
to  be  inharmonious  with  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture. 

But  wo  belicA’c  that,  although  this  is  a 
truth,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  that 
we  need  to  look  a  little  more  deeply  into 
the  question.  iUl  the  finest  existing  sta¬ 
tuary  is  Greek,  or  of  the  Greek  school. 
Now  Greek  sculpture  is  the  expression  of 
a  particular  tone  of  mind  which  we  call  the 
“classical;”  medireval  Gothic  architecture 
is  the  expression  of  a  different  state  of 
mind,  which  we  call  the  “  romantic.”  The 
classical  and  the  romantic  are  two  oppo¬ 
site  poles,  between  which  the  human  mind 
seems  to  oscillate.  No  wonder  that,  when 
we  put  together  the  highest  expression  of 
one  state  of  mind,  and  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  opposite  state,  we  find  that 
they  do  not  harmonise  with  one  another. 
How  is  it  that  men  of  high  intellect  and 
cultivated  taste  now  take  delight — it  would 
seem  equal  delight — in  both  of  them  f  It 
appears  to  us  that  it  is  because  our  minds 
haA^e  sympathies  with  both.  If  we  may 
quote  from  words  of  oiu’  own  which  haA^e 
been  uttered  elsewhere, — “  We  of  this  gene¬ 
ration  are  in  a  peculiar  transition  phase  of 
mind.  We  stand  between  the  classical 
spirit  in  which  we  were  brought  u^i,  in 
whose  literature  our  youthful  minds  were 
thoroughly  steeped,  and  the  romantic  spirit 
which  is  reAUAung  in  such  strength  that  it 
seems  destined  to  take  full  possession  of 
the  age.  Thus  we  have  strong  affinities 
with  both,  and  can  heartily  admire  a 
Gothic  cathedral  one  day,  and  Phidias’s 
marbles  the  next.  They  are  incongruous 
one  with  the  other.  One  is  the  expression 
of  the  Greek  mind  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  and  the  other  of  the  thirteenth  century 
after  Christ ;  no  wonder  they  are  incongru¬ 
ous  one  Anth  the  other.  But  what  is  more 
important  is,  that  they  are  both  incongru¬ 


ous  with  us  at  this  moment.  For  we  take 
leave  to  assert  that  Gothic  architecture  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  present 
age,  is  not  adapted  to  our  jiresent  knowledge 
and  tastes  and  habits.  It  is  not  possible 
that  it  should  bo.  An  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  a  A'ery  different  man 
from  an  Englishman  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries.  We  do  not  say  that 
he  is  better,  or  that  he  is  worse ;  perhaps 
he  is  better  in  some  respects,  and  worse 
in  others ;  all  we  say  is,  that  he  is  A'ery 
different.  If,  then,  the  Gothic  architecture 
was  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  mind  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
embodiment  of  their  tastes  and  satisfaction 
of  their  needs,  the  shell  which  the  mankind 
of  that  age  had  secreted  out  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  its  organisation  and  habits  for  itself  to 
live  in,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mankind 
of  this  age  can  creep  into  it,  and  find  that  it 
equally  tits  our  A'ery  different  developments, 
and  is  equally  adapted  to  our  very  different 
habits,  and  wants,  and  tastes.  Again,  wo 
A'enture  to  assert  that  the  classical  sculpture 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  It  was  the  genuine  expression 
of  the  mind  of  the  gay,  subtle,  sensuous, 
earthly,  idolatrous  Greek,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
nature  of  the  grave,  practical,  moral  English¬ 
man.  There  are  elements  in  each  with  which 
wo  symjAathise  ;  with  the  natural  simplicity 
and  human  truthfulness  of  classical  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  religious  feeling  and 
Amgue  aspiration  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  admire  both ;  but 
neither  of  them  can  satisfy  our  whole  nature. 
We  shall,  peihaps,  make  clearer  what  we 
mean  if  we  say  that  we  modern  Englishmen 
are  more  like  the  practical,  unsesthetic, 
conquering,  ruling,  cosmopolitan  Eomans, 
than  like  either  sensuous  Greeks  A)r  chiAnlric 
Goths.  The  only  thoroughly  original  and 
characteristic  works  wFich  we  liaA’e  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  age  are  our  great  engineer¬ 
ing  works,  in  which  no  one  fails  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  resemblance  to  the  great  woi’ks  of 
imperial  Borne.  And  any  Art  which  is  the 
real  orrtcome  of  the  age  must  giA’e  expression 
to  these  elements  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  massfre  energy.  But  we  are  also  a 
highly  civilised,  wealthy,  refined,  and  luxu¬ 
rious  people,  familiar  with  every  choice 
gift  of  nature,  and  CA’ery  valuable  produc¬ 
tion  of  man,  in  every  climate  of  the  world. 
And  the  Ai’t  which  is  really  to  satisfy  our 
mind  and  heart  and  soul  must  be  something 
much  more  than  the  result  of  the  bold  con- 
cei)tion,  and  scientific  plan,  and  durable 
workmanship  of  the  ciA’il  engineer.  Gothic 
and  classical  Art,  we  say,  are  not  only  in¬ 
harmonious  vJth  each  other,  but  they  are 
inharmonious  with  ourselves.  But  what 
the"  modern  Gothic  architects  of  the  most 
advanced  school  are  trying  to  do  is,  to  take 
the  old  Gothic  merely  as  a  basis,  and  to  try 
to  develop  it  into  a  style  which  shall  satisfy 
all  om’  wants  and  tastes.  And  so  of  the 
modern  sculptor  we  should  say  that  he  is 
trying  to  add  to  the  beautiful,  truthful, 
graceful  forms  of  Greek  Art,  something  of 
our  modern  thought,  and  feeling,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  if  we  did  not  find  so  many  of  our 
high-class  sculptors  still  engaged  on  conA-en- 
tional  Venuses,  and  nymphs,  and  allegories. 
The  real  question  as  between  the  three  sister 
Arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
is  this  :  if  out  of  the  Gothic  basis  which 
they  have  adopted,  our  Gothic  artists  shall 
succeed  at  length  in  their  attempt  to  deve¬ 
lop  a  new  style  of  architectui’e  which  shall 
be  really  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
present  day ;  and  if  the  sculptors,  out  of  the 
Greek  basis  from  which  they  take  their 
departure,  shall  succeed  in  developing  a 
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iie\v  style  of  sculpture,  'v^liicli  shall  equally 
be  ail  exju'cssioii  of  the  mind  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  :  and  if  the  painter,  starting  from  the 
I’re-llaphaelite  basis,  shall  succeed  in  giving 
us  a  new  style  of  painting,  which  shall  also 
embody  the  sjhrit  of  the  age ;  will  it  be 
found  at  last  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
among  the  results  produced  by  the  sister 
Arts  r  We  venture  to  say  there  will  not. 
There  is  only  one  Art,  though  it  may  take 
^•al■ious  modes  of  embodiment— jirose  or 
]ioetiy,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 

It  is  only  where  a  race  of  men  have  lost 
the  living  Art  tradition,  and  have  fallen 
upon  a  period  of  antiquarianism  and  eclecti- 
lism,  and  the  arti.sts  who  practise  one  form 
of  Art  borrow  from  one  source,  and  they 
who  practise  another  form  of  Art  from 
another  source,  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
between  contemporary  Arts.  If  we  could 
sweep  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Art  out 
of  existence,  and  erase  from  our  own  minds 
all  the  impressions  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  thei'e,  and  begin  anew  with  nothing 
but  nature,  and  our  own  instincts  and 
tastes,  to  guide  us,  then  the  artists  would 
all  bo  in  harmony,  and  wo  should  have  no 
doubt  about  the  speedy  rise  among  a  people 
like  ourselves  of  a  great  school  of  Art.  But 
we  cannot  destroy  the  monuments  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  Pmamids  downwards,  and 
we  can  never  divest  our  own  minds  of  the 
results  of  their  education.  All  that  we  can 
do  is,  to  endeavour  to  extract  sound  prin- 
cijiles  of  Art  from  all  past  phases  of  Art ; 
to  avoid  prejudice  and  copjdsm ;  to  study 
nature  above  all ;  and  having  cultivated 
our  minds  and  souls  with  true  and  high 
feelings,  and  healthful  tastes,  then  to  be 
not  afraid  to  follow  our  own  instincts.” 

Without  further  preface  wo  ])i'oceod  to 
introduce  and  to  describe  some  of  the  works 
which  we  have  selected  as  examples  of 
what  a  young  and  rising  school  of  sciilptors 
is  doing  to  bring  their  art  more  in  harmony' 
with  the  mo.st  advanced  forms  of  the  revived 
( rothic  architecture,  and  in  harmony'  with 
tlie  demands  of  our  own  wants  and  tastes. 
I'ig.  1  is  a  good  example  of  a  design  for  a 
font,  in  which,  while  the  conventional  forms 
of  tlotliic  arc  ])resorved  in  the  general  con¬ 
tour,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
originality'  in  the  details,  and  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  skill  has  been  employed  upon  the 
woik.  The  font  is  one  which  was  executed 
for  llornbay  ( 'athedral ;  the  general  design  is 
by  :in  amateur  and  a  clergy'man,  the  llev. 

( lloTitell;  the  sculpture  is  by  iMr.  ]'''orsy’th. 

1 1  will  be  seen  that  the  geneml  form  is  a  bold 
cii-eular  bowl,  carried  on  a  central  pier  and 
four  detached  shafts,  which  stand  u})on  a  cni- 
ciforni  base.  I’our  medallions  containing 
:i]i]i7oiiriate  Scriy)ture  subjects,  scul])turcd 
in  ba  .-relief,  are  introduced  u])on  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  ;  th<'  upper  and  lower  margins 
are  enriched  with  elegant  ])atterns,  and  an 
enriched  band  round  the,  middle  carries  the 
tex*  Sn  I  i;i;  i.n  ii.i-;  Ciiii.DnKN  to  come 
I'MO  .Me,  AM)  lOElin)  MIIEM  NOT,  EOH  OF 

U  ' II  IS  1  ME  Kinodom  OF  Heavkn.”  Tho 
i-:!j)ifab  rif  the  four  su])])orting  columns  arc 
carveil  with  foliage  and  flowers  ;  the  shafts 
are  of  col<)nred  marble.  Tho  breadth  of  tho 
gem  ral  design,  tin;  elegance  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment,  and  the  excellence  of  tho  sculi)turo, 

•  on. bine  to  make  this  font  a  very  satisfac- 
torv  .'iTnj)le  of  modem  design. 

We  liave  before  us  a  ))hofog7’ay)h  of 

.,th"r  ff)nt  designed  for  Dunkeld,  in  which 
th<  ' me  general  elements  of  foim  are  treated 
V  'i.  di'tail;  of  fourteenth  century  character, 
with  -uif.  Till  result.  Tho  circular  bowl 
h  :  ■  ;j)li-  mouhlings  at  its  upjier  and  lower 

•  dg'  .  a  d  tho  whole  space  between  is 
■c-upi‘  1  by  four  large  f)goe  quatrefoils 
‘om  hing  tho  upper  and  lower  mouldings 


and  each  other.  The  outer  moulding  of 
the  quatrefoils  is  enriched  with  ball-flower, 
and  the  spandrel  spaces  between  the  quatre¬ 
foils  are  occupied  by  well-designed  foliage. 
The  quatrefoils  contain  subjects  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  sculptured  in  bas-relief, 


The  capitals  of  the  shafts  have  elegant 
sculptured  foliage  of  conventional  Gothic 
character;  the  base  mouldings  run  con¬ 
tinuously  round  the  central  column  and  its 
attached  shafts,  and  bind  them  into  one. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  another  font  of 


shafts  of  coloured  marbles.  The  sides 
of  the  bowl  are  divided  into  panels,  en¬ 
riched  with  marble  shafts.  In  the  four 
angle  faces  are  four  saintly'  figures ;  on  the 
sides  are  four  historical  sculjitures  in  bas- 
relief,  of  great  excellence  of  design  and 


of  considerable  merit,  by  Mr.  Forsyth. 
The  base  consists  of  a  central  column  and 
four  shafts,  as  in  the  Bombay  font,  but 
the  central  column  is  larger  in  proportion, 
and  the  four  shafts  are  attached,  and  the 
whole  is  of  the  same  stone  as  the  bowl. 


still  more  elaborate  character,  designed  by 
Mr.  Slater,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
for  Lichfield  Cathedral.  The  general  de¬ 
sign  is  a  square  bowl  with  its  angles  cut 
off,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  octagon, 
supported  on  a  central  pier  and  angle 


execution.  The  subjects  are  Noah  and  his 
Family  entering  into  the  Ark,  the  Passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Baptism  and  the 
Eesurrection  of  om-  Lord.  The  engraving 
serves  to  represent  the  general  design  of 
tho  font,  and  to  save  us  a  longer  description. 
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but  does  not  do  justice  to  tbe  excellence  of 
the  sculptiu’e,  or  to  tbe  rich  effect  of  tbe 
■white  marble  bowl  and  tbe  variously 
coloiu’ed  shafts. 

Another  class  of  fonts  depends  not  so 
much  upon  sculpture  for  its  beauty  as  upon 
the  effect  produced  by  the  skilful  use  of 
(hfferent  coloured  stones  and  marbles.  5Ve 
shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
notice  that  this  use  of  coloured  marbles, 
the  consequence  of  the  study  which  has 
lately  been  given  so  largely  to  Italian 
Gothic,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  promises 
to  be  one  important  cause  of  a  great  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  Gothic 
school  of  design.  One  of  the  earhest  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  this  style  is  Mr. 
Butterfield’s  font,  in  All  Saints’,  Margaret 
Street,  which  is  a  successful  example  of 
originality  of  form  and  harmony  of  colour, 


FOKT  OF  WHITLEV  CHUECH,  CHESHIRE. 


but  is  a  little  defective  in  the  quality  of 
the  small  amount  of  sculptui’ed  decora¬ 
tion  introduced  in  it.  We  should  have 
been  tempted  to  give  a  representation  of 
it,  but  that  a  large  and  excellent  woodcut 
by  Mr.  J e-witt  has  already  been  published 
in  the  Buildmcj  News. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  fonts  in  whose 
design  the  conventional  forms  of  Gothic 
Art  have  no  place.  Thoi-waldsen’s  famous 
font,  which  consists  of  a  kneeling  angel 
holding  a  shell,  is  one  that  has  been 
lately  popularised  among  us  by  a  small 
model  in  “  Parian,”  and  by  a  rather  coarse 
copy  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  fountain 
at  the  corner  of  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Clement  Danes. 

We  give  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  a 
representation  of  another  very  charming 


j  design  for  a  font,  which  was  executed  for 
Whitley  Church,  Cheshire.  The  church  is 
j  Renaissance  in  character,  and  the  artist  very 
I  properly  concluded  that  a  conventional 
Gothic  font  would  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  building  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed  ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  a  design  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  of 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
model  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Interna- 
(  tional  Exhibition  of  1S62.  It  hardly  needs 
much  description.  Four  kneehng  angels 
support  a  large  circular  marble  bowl, 
whose  exterior  is  very  elegantly  enriched 
with  bands  of  ornament  in  low  relief.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  whole  design  has  no¬ 
thing  of  conventional  Gothic  about  it,  but 
it  is  equally  free  from  the  earthliness  of  Ee- 
naissance  ;  and,  with  some  modification  per¬ 
haps  in  the  ornamental  pattern  with  which 
the  bowl  is  enriched,  we  do  not  see  why 
such  a  font  should  not  be  placed  in  any 
Gothic  church,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
cover  of  the  font  is  another  woik  of  Art, 
very  elegant  in  itself,  and  pi'obably  forming 
the  connecting  link  between  the  style  of 
the  font  and  that  of  the  work  with  which  it 
was  to  be  surrounded.  If  the  font  were  to 
be  introduced  into  a  Gothic  church,  the 
cover  would  perhaps  require  remodelling, 
and  the  artist  has  given  ample  proof  in 
other  works,  some  of  them  mentioned  and 
illustrated  in  this  paper,  that  he  possesses 
the  Gothic  feeling,  and  could  as  success¬ 
fully  design  a  Gothic  cover  which  would 
carry  his  beautiful  font  up  into  harmony 
with  Gothic  surroundings  as  this  carries  it 
down  towards  the  features  of  a  Renaissance 
chm’ch.  There  can  surely  be  no  i[uestion 
that  a  work  like  that  at  Lichfield,  with 
compartments  of  historical  sculpture,  or 
like  the  poetical  and  graceful  design  at 
Whitley,  pos.sesses  an  interest  which  does 
not  attach  to  a  mere  conventional  Gothic 
design,  however  excellent,  or  a  mere 
pattern  of  colour,  however  choice  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  successful  the  combination  mav 
be. 

Another  ])art  of  the  church  into  which 
sculpture  of  a  high  class  is  being  rathei' 
largely  introduceed,  is  in  the  reredos  or 
ornamental  screen  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
church  behind  the  altar.  It  has  always 
been  usual  to  adopt  some  such  means  of 
giHng  an  artistic  importance  to  this  which 
is  ritually  the  highest  point  of  the  building. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  Renaissance 
taste,  it  was  usual  to  panel  the  east  end, 
and  sometimes  to  return  the  panelling  along 
the  side  waUs  of  the  sacrariiim,  that  is,  the 
space  within  the  altar  rails.  Many  of  our 
London  and  to'vm  churches  still  possess 
reredoses  of  elaborate  character,  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  cornices,  cheru- 
l)im  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
carved  in  wood ;  and  some  of  them  have 
considerable  merit  in  jioint  of  execution. 
It  was  not  unusual  also  to  jiut  a  large 
painting  of  some  appropriate  subject  in  the 
centre,  which  went  by  the  conventional 
name  of  an  “altar-piece;”  and  sometimes 
the  side  panels  also  contained  paintings, 
Moses  and  Aaron  being  favourite  subjects. 
With  the  revival  of  Gothic  came  a  fashion  for 
stone  reredoses  ;  which  at  first  consisted  of 
Gothic  panelling  or  tabernacle  work,  with 
rows  of  empty  canopied  niches.  When  a 
piece  of  sculptui-e  was  first  introduced  in 
the  centre  panel  of  one  of  these  reredoses, 
people  were  disposed  to  take  alarm  at  the 
novelty.  But  that  has  all  gone  by.  We 
have  had  so  many  novelties,  that  our  un¬ 
reasoning  conservatism  has  been  thoroughly 
broken  do-wn.  We  no  longer  suspect  any¬ 
thing  merely  because  it  is  new.  Things 
which  were  first  introduced  by  a  particular 


school  within  the  Church,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  at  first  looked  u^ion  as  party  badges, 
have  long  since  been  adopted  by  all  parties ; 
and  we  are  all  prepared  now  to  judge  things 
on  their  merits. 

Out  of  the  many  sculptured  reredoses 
which  have  been  executed  during  the  last 
few  years,  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of 
superior  merit  with  which  we  happen  to 
have  some  acquaintance,  omitting  others 
which  lu’obably  are  of  equal  excellence. 
The  reredos  of  the  restored  church  of  Sher¬ 
borne  Minster  is  one  which  deserves  men¬ 
tion.  In  general  form  it  consists  of  a 
moulded  base  and  ornamented  plinth,  which 
rises  just  above  the  altar-table.  Upon  this 
stand  two  square  panelled  piers,  with  a 
triple  projecting  canopy  between  them  to 
protect  the  sculpture  beneath.  The  canopy 
does  not  run  up  into  spires,  but  is  finished 
off  with  the  piers,  at  the  height  of  the  sill  of 
the  east  "window,  with  a  rich  horizontal  cor¬ 
nice.  The  space  between  the  piers  and 
beneath  the  canopy  is  divided  horizontally 
into  two  unequal  spaces.  The  lower  space, 
which  is  the  lesser  in  height,  is  formed  into 
a  subordinate  screen  of  three  elaborately 
cusped  and  ornamented  ogee  arches,  beneath 
which,  and  behind  the  shafts  which  carry 
them,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
The  upper  space  is  undivided,  and  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  large  bas-relief  of  the  Ascension. 
The  general  architectural  design  is  by  Mr. 
Slater,  the  sculpture  is  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
is  of  very  superior  character. 

Another  reredos,  from  Hereford  Cathedral, 
we  have  been  by  an  accident  prevented 
from  engraving  as  an  illustration  of  this 
class  of  works.  It  stands  under  the  Norman 
arch  which  opens  out  of  the  sacrarium  into 
the  Ijady  Chapel  beyond.  The  screen  occu¬ 
pies  the  lower  part  of  the  arch ;  over  it  the 
eye  ranges  among  the  elegant  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  early  English  Lady  t'hapel ; 
the  nearest  of  these  pillars  stands  in  the 
middle  behind  the  screen,  and  presents  a 
flat  spandrel  space  to  the  spectator,  which 
has  been  crusted  over  with  sculjffnre.  The 
whole  is  contained  by  the  severe  Norman 
arch  as  in  a  frame,  and  the  effect  is  remark¬ 
ably  picturesque.  The  reredos  itself  is 
divided  horizontally  into  two  stages.  The 
lower  stage  consists  of  live  large  elaborately 
cusped  quatrefoil  panels,  carved  in  white 
marble,  the  foils  being  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles.  The  upper  stage  consists  of  a 
solid  screen,  backing  a  series  of  flve  gabled 
arches  of  Geometrical  Gothic  style.  The 
arches  are  moulded,  the  gables  pierced  and 
crocheted,  the  cajiitals  carved  in  the  most 
sumptuous  manner  ;  the  short  shafts  which 
carry  the  arches  are  of  coloured  marble,  and 
above  them  is  another  series  of  short  shafts 
of  similar  material  carried  on  carved  brack¬ 
ets;  whose  capitals,  which  rise  above  the 
horizontal  cornice  of  the  solid  screen,  serve 
as  pedestals  for  a  series  of  statuettes. 
Beneath  the  series  of  arches  are  introduced 
five  bas-reliefs  of  scrijitural  subjects ;  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  north  they  are — the  Agony, 
Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Re¬ 
surrection,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  large  and  fine  work, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  its 
class.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our 
readers  that  this  cathedral  possesses  also 
the  magnificent  metal-work  rood-screen 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
recent  International  Exhibition,  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  metal¬ 
work  which  has  been  executed  in  England 
in  modern  times. 

Lastly,  we  present  to  the  reader  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  doorway  of  the  Digby  Chapel 
of  Sherborne  Minster,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  examples  with  which 
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we  have  met,  of  tlie  two  parts  of  the  snb- 
ject  of  modem  Gothic  sculptiu-e.  First,  in 
the  monldinprs  of  the  doorway,  we  have  an 
exami'le  of  the  sumptnousness  and  growing 
origii;ality  of  the  style  of  ornamentation 
whicli  are  characteristic  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  works  of  the  modern  Gothic  school. 
This  ])ortion  of  the  work  is  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Slater ;  in  general  effect  it  resembles 
the  famous  i’crhoV  OffidfntaJ  of  Eouen 
Cathedral,  though  there  is  so  much  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  as  to  leave  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  one  was  conscioirslj' 
suggested  by  the  other.  The  richness  of 
the  arch-mouldings  is  thoroughly  canied 
out  in  the  jhers  and  columns  which  sujiport 
them,  and  the  effect  of  richness  is  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  marbles  of  different 
colours  ill  the  shafts  of  the  columns.  The 
execution  of  the  details,  which  can  be  only 
indicated  in  a  .sketch  on  the  scale  of  oiu’ 
illustration,  is  of  the  highest  excellence. 

The  tympanum  affords  us  one  of  the 
best  efforts  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  modern 
Gothic  school  of  sculpture.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  young  artist,  Mr.  Eedfern,  fi'om  whom 
we  may  expect  still  greater  things.  Some 
remarks  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
by  the  artist,  in  explanation  of  his  own 
conception,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 


those  who  really  desire  to  appreciate  a  work 
of  Art.  “  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  pro¬ 
minent  more  particularly  three  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  true  Gothic  :  rigidity,  so  essential 
to  architectural  sculptui’e  and  the  dignity 
of  the  subject  in  hand;  profuseness,  so 
characteristic  of  the  ornamental  details  of 
the  doorway ;  and  changefulness  or  motion, 
which  the  word  ‘  resurrection  ’  suggests.  For 
the  sake  of  the  last  I  have  introduced  three 
angels  and  two  stones,  without,  I  hope, 
running  counter  to  Christian  Iconography. 
The  heaving  of  the  two  stones  apart  conveys 
a  better  and  grander  idea  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  tomb,  and  leads  one  more  easily  in 
subtle  thought  to  the  second  resurrection, 
when  the  graves  shall  yawn  and  give  up 
the  hidden  dead,  than  the  representation  of 
a  single  stone.  The  three  angels,  lending 
as  much  to  profuseness  as  to  changefulness 
or  motion,  supply  what  has  purposely  been 
lost  in  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  in  order  to  gain  dignity 
and  re])ose.  Dignity,  I  hope,  has  been 
attained  by  making  our  Lord  stejtiping  erect 
and  firm  from  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  with 
all  action  reduced  to  a  forward  movement 
of  the  right  foot,  and  a  gentle  outspreading 
of  the  arms,  as  if  to  receive  to  His  wounded 
breast  redeemed  mankind,  the  right  hand 
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CoxsiDEEiXG  the  restraint  under  which 
England  lived  during  the  government  of 
Cromwell  and  the  Puritans,  it  is  scarcely  ■ 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  violent  reaction  i 
should  have  taken  place  as  soon  as  the 
controlling  power  was  removed.  From  a  '' 
kind  of  morbid  sensitiveness  upon  points 
of  moralitjr,  and  from  something  closely 
approaching  to  a  rigid  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be  alleged,  a  pharisaical  observance  of 
religious  duties,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme  by 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  folly  and  excess. 

A  generation  had  sprung  up  to  whom 
pleasure,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  was  a  novelty,  and  because  it  was  so, 
and  because  it  was  sweet  to  the  taste,  men 
indulged  in  it  to  the  full.  The  monarch 
who  ascended  the  throne  set  the  example, 
and  he  surrounded  himself  with  courtiers, 
most  of  them  only  too  ready  to  uphold  him 
and  participate  in  his  vices.  Among  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  royal  extravagance 
and  depravity,  not  one  more  signally  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  than  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  whom  John  Felton  stabbed  in  a  house 
of  Portsmouth.  Both  noblemen  were  great 
favourites  of  Charles  II. ,  and  though  history 
is  not  too  complimentary  to  the  morality 
of  either  father  or  son,  the  two  men  are 
not  to  be .  compared,  for  the  conduct,  or 
rather  misconduct,  of  the  latter,  has  always 
given  to  his  name  an  unenviable  notoriety 
in  the  annals  of  licentiousness.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  “  in  his  habits  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  utterly  profligate.” 

This  is  the  man  represented  here  in  one 
of  his  midnight  orgies ;  his  companions  are 
the  “merry  monarch”  Charles;  the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  almost  Buckingham’s  equal 
in  wit,  and  quite  his  equal  in  profligacy; 
three  or  four  other  men  of  the  same  stamp ; 
with  some  of  those  personages  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  whose  beauty  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  has  left  on  record,  but  of  whose 
virtue  the  moralist  is  impelled  to  silence ; 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  Mrs.  Waters,  Miss  Davies,  the 
actress,  and  poor  “Nelly  Gwyn,”  perhaps. 
One  of  the  company  stands  on  a  chair  to 
propose  Buckingham’s  health,  who  seems 
to  be  the  host  of  the  evening,  and  one  of 
the  fair  but  frail  ladies  is  placing  a  flower 
in  his  long  flowing  hair :  the  King,  decorated 
with  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
stands  by  his  side,  smiling  on  his  favourite 
while  he  honour's  the  toast.  Repulsive  as 
the  subject  is,  the  picture  is  exceedingly 
clever  in  treatment  and  delineation  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether 
an  artist  could  not  find  a  more  worthy 
theme  for  illustration  than  a  group  of  male 
and  female  bacchanals  in  the  height  of 
their  saturnalia,  though  they  are  clad  in 
costly  raiment  and  have  a  King  in  their 
midst.  One  lesson,  however,  it  teaches ; 
and  that  is  a  lesson  of  thankfulness  that 
we  live  in  times  when  the  bright  example 
of  moral  rectitude  is  reflected  from  the 
])alaco  of  the  monarch  into  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant. 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  ISoo.  By  its  side,  included  in 
the  same  outer  frame,  was  another,  illus¬ 
trating  the  death  of  this  favourite  of  royalty, 
of  which  an  engraving  appears  further  on. 


IiOOIOV.W  OK  THK  JlKiliV  CII.VJ'KL,  SUERBORXE  MINSTEH. 


•aised  ill  bles.siiig,  and  the  left  bearing  the 
laiiiior  of  the  resurrection.  This  treat- 
iioiit,  1  hoj)e,  is  better  than  .suspending  the 
iguie  in  tlie  air.  which,  for  the  simple 
•ea-oii  of  its  being  so  unsculjJurcsciue, 
)Uglit  .^jiariiigly  to  be  i(;sorted  to,  but 
ivhieli  ir.  too  often  seen  in  modern  eccle- 
-i:i-!li:al  .‘'eiiljitiirc.  Repose,  too,  so  c.sscn- 
ial  to  all  -‘  uljiture,  1  trust  I  have  made 
r<  lt  in  the  jiosing  of  the  .sleei)ing  soldiers 
ind  tlw  disjiosition  of  the  drajaa'ies,  which 
|iro.  i  ffl  to  the  rigid  in  the  ])i‘r])endieular 
lino-i  ()f  the  dooi  way  of  the  tomb,  in  the 
li.'K kgronml,  .and  in  tlif;  lines  of  the  stones, 
find  in  the  jilacing  of  all  the  figures.  I  have 
Ignored  jierspective  as  much  as  jiossiblo  in 
till",  a-  in  all  my  reliefs,  bei  ause  the  best  | 
•Niiioples  of  seuljitnre  have  taught  mo  to 
lo  -o.  and  in  the  .'•ubject  of  the  '  Agony  in  ^ 
ihe  tiarden'  refening  to  the  scnl])tures  on  : 
the  W'estropj)  monument  in  Limerick  Ga- : 
llodral,  whii  h  we  may  have  to  describe  | 
li'  r'  .■i)t<.r'.  w  litae  I  have  been  compelled  j 
into  tic  n-o  of  it,  I  have  raideavoured  to 
U'lvo  It  a  treatment  that  doe.-  not  aim  at 
tfeti.iving  n-  into  the  belief  that  wo  are 
lookii.g  at  a  ]>ietnro.  I  have  al.-o  desired  ; 
lo  .attain  'onc'liing  of  the  flatness  of  treat-  | 
im'iit  V.  huh  tic  Elgin  marbles  possess,  and 


teach  us  to  bo  so  necessarj^  in  bas-relief  for 
the  spreading  of  broad  lights  which  drive 
the  shadows  into  the  background,  and  make 
the  definition  of  the  figures  plain  when  at  a 
distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  this  flatness 
whicli  makes  reliefs  which  possess  it  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  seem  to  have  figures 
in  the  round,  half  bm'iod  in  the  background, 
and  even  from  those  in  alto  with  the  round 
treatment,  which  must  always  appear  at  a 
disadvantage  when  removed  from  the  eye. 
hlost  Gothic  architects  seem  to  be  blind  to 
this ;  nay,  I  know  some  who  jiurposely  shut 
their  eyes  to  it  because  the  best  lessons  on 
it  come  from  a  classical  source.  But  all 
early  Gothic  scul]iturcs  havq  it  in  no  small 
degi’ce,  and  also  contain  many  more  of  the 
elements  of  tnie  sculpture  than  later  work. 
While  working  my  sculptures  honestly,  I 
dispense  with  sand-paper  finish  as  much  as 
]io.ssiblc.  So  fond  are  some  of  our  Gothic 
sculptors  and  architects  of  this  rasp  and 
san<l-])a])cr  smoothness — needed  perhaps  to 
meet  the  demand  ot  the  modern  English 
mind  for  perfect  execution — that  wo  very 
often  see  not  a  knob  or  knot  left  to  hang  a 
shred  of  Gothic  feeling  on.” 


A  I.  EGG,  R. A  EIWX.^' 
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german  painters  of  the  modern  school. 


Xo.  IX.— KAEL  ITLOTY,  THE  EEALIST. 

"APAME  T)E  STAEL  has  said  ihat 
Geiman  artists  are  more  happy  in 
conception  than  in  execution.  In 
theory  and  in  thought  they  are 
imposing ;  hut  too  often  in  ]irac- 
tical  appliances  tliey  are  all  but 
imj^otent.  Thoughts,  it  would 
seem,  come  crowding  upon  the 
mind  of  these  German  painters ; 
mysteries  cast  deep  shadows  upon 
the  background  of  their  mental 
vision,  and  then  just  when  their 
lips  seem  ready  for  high  discourse, 
a  harsh,  and  ofttimes  unintelligible,  guttural  is  the 
only  sound  they  utter.  IVhile  wo  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  old  Italian  painters,  emotions  are  aroused 
as  when  we  listen  to  the  chant  of  psalms  wherein 
poetry  and  piety  intermingle.  "While  on  the  other 
hand  we  tui’ii  to  the  works  of  the  German  painters  of 
the  modern  school,  it  is  as  if  the  harp  strings  were 
broken  and  dissonant — as  if  the  ]isalmist,  who  sat 
down  at  eventide,  found  that  the  right  hand  of  melody 
had  forgot  her  cunning.  It  may  be  feared,  indeed,  that  Overbeck 
and  other  painters  of  the  so-called  spiritiial  school,  in  aspiring  to 
be  more  than  hiiman,  have  been  so  far  less  than  human,  and, 
consequently,  all  the  less  div  ine.  The  poet  and  the  truly  poetic 


painter  should  be  human  even  to  excess  ;  he  must,  in  the  words 
of  Tennyson,  “  be  dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn,  the  love  of  love ;  ”  the  poet’s  mind  flows  as  a  crystal  river, 
“light  as  light,  and  clear  as  Avind,”  yet  will  the  fountain  in  its 
dash  and  spray  murmur  in  “  low  melodious  thunder.”  The  great 
painter,  as  the  ti'ue  poet,  must,  I  repeat,  haA'o  a  large  humanity ; 
he  should  be  the  representatiA’e  or  the  all-sided  man  ;  he  ought  to 
bo  as  a  circular  mirror  set  up  in  the  inidst  of  wide-stretching 
nature  to  receive  and  to  reflect  all  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of 
the  world.  He  should  bo  endowed,  let  me  s^jecially  add,  not  only 
with  this  capacity  to  receh'o,  but  with  this  co-ordinate  power  to 
rctlect  and  give  forth,  not  onlj"  with  fertility  of  concejition,  but 
with  facility  of  utterance,  otherwise  the  poet  will  remain  inaudible, 
and  the  painter  rest  to  the  end  of  time  in  dreams  to  the  world 
iuAusible,  or,  at  least,  inappreciable.  “  The  poet,”  says  Emerson, 
“is  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  stands  in  its  centre  as  'the 
sayer,’  ‘  the  namer,’  and  the  representative  of  beauty.”  And  so 
likewise  of  the  artist.  The  painter  is  expressly  stationed  on  his  high 
outlook  in  order  that  ho  may  see,  and  what  he  sees  proclaim ; 
and  unless  his  siieech  be  articulate  and  clear,  how  shall  the  people, 
waiting  in  the  lowlands  beneath,  know  of  the  light  that  has 
dawned  upon  the  summit,  or  of  the  truth  which  has  on  the  mount 
been  reA’ealed  r  And  to  come  more  directly  to  the  point,  there 
cannot  be  a  ([uestion  but  that  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
zealots  of  high  .:Vrt  ha^-e  in  this  very  respect  shown  defect,  and 
fallen  into  grieA'ous  error.  The  failing,  in  fact,  which  Madame 
de  Stael  discoA'ered  in  her  day,  has  since  been  further  aggraAmted, 
so  that  at  length  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  mani])ulatAe 
skill,  instead  of  meeting  with  regret,  has  been  actually  held  up  as 
a  positiA'e  merit.  But  CA’cn  in  the  world  of  Art  there  is  a  jiro- 
A’idoncc  which  in  the  end  sets  matters  straight,  and  in  the  possible 


Drawn  by  U’.  J.  Allen.]  VEEO  AMID  THE  BUINS  OF  ROME.  \_Eni  raved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 

“  Xero  spared  neitlier  the  peopile  nor  the  city.  Someliody  in  conversation  saying,  ‘  When  thoii  art  dead  let  fire  devour  llie  tvorld,’  Nei  o  replied,  ‘  Nay, 
let  that  he  vi  hilst  I  am  living.’  And  he  acted  accordingly,  for  he  set  the  city  on  fire  so  openly  that  his  attendants  were  caught  with  burning  torches  in  their 
hands.  During  six  days  and  seven  nights  this  terrible  (levastsition  continned,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  tombs  and  the  temples  for  lodging 
and  shelter.  Nero  went  forth  from  his  golden  house  to  view  the  city’s  overthrow.” — .Suetonius. 


default  of  deep -searching  reason,  there  generally  comes  a  plain  and 
practical  common  sense  which  rules  in  the  long  run  right.  And 
so  it  has  been  in  the  eA’olutions  of  the  modern  German  school. 
One-sided  action  has  been  negatAed  by  the  opposite- sided  re¬ 
action,  and  thus  a  just  balance  is  at  length  struck.  In  the 


preA’ious  papers  of  this  series  we  haA’O  seen  sometimes  one  scale 
heavily  weighed  down,  sometimes  another.  In  the  present  article 
we  cast  Karl  Piloty  as  a  counteracting  v'eight  against  the  OA’cr- 
whelming  incubus  of  OA'erbeck. 

Karl  Piloty  was  born  in  the  year  1820.  On  the  death  of  his 
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brother-iu-la-w  Schorn,  the  painter  of  the  huge  picture  of  ‘  The 
Deluge.’  now  in  the  new  Pinakothek,  Munich,  he  was  appointed 
jirofessor  in  the  academy  of  that  city.  Piloty  has  since  acquired 
European  fame  by  two  great  works  which,  of  their  kind,  are 
almost  without  rivals:  the  one,  ‘The  Death  of  Wallenstein,’ 
which  for  some  years  has  attracted  the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  the 
new  Pinakothek  ;  the  other,  ‘  Xero  walking  among  the  Euins  of 
Pome,’  which,  in  the  International  Exhibition,  astounded  all 
comers  by  its  intense  realism.  Pilotj’,  in  Munich,  is  a  leader  in 
the  new  school  of  Realists,  the  characteristics  of  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  describe. 

The  history  of  .^Pl■t  presents  a  succession  of  movements,  in 
which  general  progression  seems  secured  by  alternate  oscillations, 
f  )rwards  and  backwards,  first  towards  action  and  then  to  counter¬ 
action.  To  whatever  portion  of  the  world  of  painting  we  turn,  the 
operation  of  the  same  law  is  discovered.  Hardly  had  the  first  gene- 
I'ation  of  disciples  in  the  new-born  S])iritual  School  died  out,  when 
the  freshly-opened  paths  were  trodden  into  hackneyed  ways,  re¬ 


cently  revived  truths,  learnt  and  practised  by  rote,  fell  under  the 
bane  of  conventionalism,  and  reanimated  life  sank  once  more  into 
death.  And  so  it  happens  that  minds  realistic  and  naturalistic 
rebelled,  and  thus  once  more  the  time  arrived  for  yet  another  re¬ 
action.  The  scholastic  forms  of  the  Carracci  were  effete ;  the  cold 
classical  designs  of  French  David  were  out  of  date ;  the  pictures  of 
Raphael,  Mengs,  and  of  Angelica  Kauffmann,  still  to  be  seen  in 
German  galleries,  had  faded  out  of  life ;  and,  lastly,  even  the 
honoured  saints,  to  which  Overbeck  had  given  resmuection, 
stricken  with  decay  and  stiffened  in  charnel  cerements,  are  ready 
to  sink  a  second  time  into  the  grave.  MTiat  hojre,  then,  re¬ 
mained  for  Art  thus  threatened  with  wide-sweeping  and  re¬ 
peated  overthrow  ?  One  line  still  was  left,  one  road  yet  was  open 
— a  path  worn  by  pilgrims  in  all  times  and  countries — the  broad 
yet  often  narrow  way  that  leads  to  nature.  This  was  the  course, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  preceding  article,  which  truth-seeking 
Lessing  entered  upon,  in  Dusseldorf;  and  this  is  the  career  which 
Piloty  the  painter,  who  this  month  comes  under  our  notice. 


[  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper, 


Drairn  hy  H  .  J.  Allen.] 

pui  sucH  in  Munich.  Thizs  to  schools  eclectic,  classic,  and  eccle¬ 
siastic,  succf  cds,  under  the  law  of  reaction,  a  style  of  stalwart 
n.'tf  urali.sm. 

lint  what  is  Xafnrf; — what  is  natural — what  is  naturalism? 
Mr.  l.cwi'S,  in  the  /■'</?•/// /V/A////  Hcricin,  answers  as  follows  : — “The 
jKits  aiid  jians  of 'J’faiicrs  and  VanMiorisaro  natural;  the  passions 
and  humours  of  .‘^liaksjicare  and  hlolierc  are  natural ;  the  angels 
of  I'ra  Angrdicf)  and  LuiTii  aro  natural;  the  Sloejnng  Faun  and 
tia’  I'afcs  tif  I’hidias  arc  natnr.al  ;  the  cows  and  the  misty  marshes 
‘  I  ‘  nyp,  and  the  vacillations  of  Hamlet,  aro  equally  natziral.” 
'  riti>  l-in  would,  thorcfVm;,  seem  to  rc(|uiro  a  more  definite  line  of 
d' i.::iica!ioii  a  Tiiorc  solid  basis  of  classification.  For  since,  in 
a  "jiaih  M  l,  a-,  Carlo  Poromco  by  Dverbeck,  and  Nero  by  Piloty, 
an  alil;,:  natural,  wo  require  to  know  wherefore  the  two  works 
aio  -o  eoiitraiy  tho  ono  to  tho  other,  and  why  the  two  painters 
yaud  a:  flu  opposing  ])oles  of  the  world’s  Art.  Tho  explanation 
i-  iiot  -o  diillcult  to  anive  at  as  might  at  tho  finst  view  appear. 


Nature,  be  it  remembered,  is  rather  a  wide  domain,  containing 
many  kingdoms,  a  multiplicity  of  tenements,  and  a  diversity  of 
dwellers.  Nature,  in  her  infinity,  cannot  be  got  within  a  canvas, 
neither  can  she  be  comprehended  in  her  integrity  by  any  one 
observant  mind,  however  catholic  in  scope,  or  sympathetic  in 
spirit.  She  must  be  taken  piecemeal ;  her  truths  must  be  held 
up  one  by  one  for  successive  view ;  her  beauties  must  be  indited, 
each  in  a  seizarate  sonnet  or  song.  The  hymn  and  the  erotic  poem 
shall  be  ke])t  apart ;  the  picture  of  the  saint  shall  hold  no  com¬ 
munion  with  the  design  of  the  satyr.  In  the  kingdom  of  Nature 
are  many  mansions,  and  in  her  service  are  ministrants  differing 
widely  in  worldly  wisdom  and  spiritual  gifts.  It  were,  indeed, 
an  error  to  suppose  that  in  this  commonwealth,  or  community, 
there  is  equality  in  rank  or  office.  As  in  the  same  human  body 
the  varied  members  differ  each  from  each  in  honour,  so  in  the 
framework  of  nature  aro  the  forms  and  functions 'dissimilar.  And 
students  and  workers,  whoever  they  may  be,  whether  men  of 
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science,  sculptors,  or  painters,  are  no  less  cast  in  widely 
ditfering  lots.  Some  one  may  find  himself  in  Nature’s  household  ( 
standing  in  an  outer  court — he  may,  perchance,  be  taken  to 
perform  menial  offices ;  or  possibly  he  has  been  admitted  to  the 
very  shi'ine,  thereto  assist  in  high  function,  and  to  enjoy  imme¬ 
diate  communion  with  truth.  Servants  and  w'orshippers  w'ait 
alike  upon  Xatui’e,  yet  in  dignity  they  are  diverse.  And  so 
it  is  with  painters,  wiio  all  claim  admission  into  Nature’s  great 
temple :  all  are  numbered  by  the  goddess  wffien  she  takes  count 
of  her  followers — some  as  menials,  others  as  priests ;  some  as 
sweepers  of  the  floor,  others  as  attendants  at  the  altar ;  some  as 
keepers  of  the  vestments,  purveyors  of  meats  and  drinks  for  the  ' 
body ;  others  as  aspirants,  who,  in  spirit,  seek  to  be  clothed  in 


white  raiment,  and  to  be  fed  by  the  heavenly  manna.  In  Ger¬ 
many  we  have  men  of  each  sort,  and  w^e  honour  them  according 
to  their  work.  The  scholars  of  Overbeck  apju’oach  Nature  with  the 
white  lily  of  i:)urity  in  their  hand,  and  the  star  which  shone  in 
Bethlehem  is  on  their  foreliead  ;  others  there  are  who  w'orship  the 
great  Pan,  bearing  garlands  of  vine  and  wreaths  of  bay. 

The  position  of  Piloty  in  the  contemporary  history  of  painting 
requires  to  be  yet  more  accurately  defined.  We  have  seen  that  “na¬ 
turalism”  is  so  widely  generic  as  to  need  subdivision.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  all  schools  are  naturalistic  which  take  nature  as 
their  model.  But  there  is  to  the  word  yet  a  narrower,  and,  indeed, 
more  accustomed  meaning,  that  will  serve  to  show  with  some 
approach  to  precision  the  attitude  which  Piloty  and  others  of 


Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen.]  the  death  of  waldexstein— seni,  the  asteologee,  coxte.mplates  the  muedeeed  duke.  [Enyravtd  by  J.  D  Cooper. 


“  Is  lie  ilenfl?  Seni.  0  bloody,  frightful  deed  1 

He  sleeps  1  0  murder  not  the  holy  sleep  !  Within,  the  duke  lies  murdered  1 

No,  he  shall  die  awake.  0  house  of  death  and  horrors !  ” — Schillee. 


his  party  assume.  If  for  “  naturalism  ”  we  substitute  “  realism,” 
or  “  materialism,”  the  perplexity  in  which  w^e  have  been  involved 
disappears.  Piloty,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to  the  realistic  school. 
This  school  has  little  in  common  with  the  ideal  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  Natui’e  is  Spirit  visible,  and  that  Spirit  is  invisible 
Nature.  It  is  allied  more  closely  to  the  Philosophie  Positive  of 
Auguste  Comte,  that  philosophy  which  is  founded  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  facts,  that  “inductive  method”  indeed,  whereon,  since  the 
days  of  Bacon,  all  physical  science  is  built.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
only  system  which  gives  to  the  Arts  and  the  sciences  the  promise 
of  progression.  Intuition  or  intuitive  knowledge  is  not  only 
something  purely  inward,  but  it  is  moreover  strictly  individual ; 
it  cannot  well  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  it  cannot  be  taught  or 


transferred  from  intellect  to  intellect,  but  ends  as  it  begins,  with 
the  conceiving  mind  that  gave  it  birth.  Positive  knowledge,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  weighed  and  measured,  and,  when  of 
worth,  is  accumulated,  laid  up  in  storehouses,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  and  instilled  by  a  master  into  his  pupil.  Thus  the 
acquisition  made  by  one  generation,  becomes  an  inheritance 
to  all  after  ages ;  it  is  the  common  property  of  mankind,  so 
that  the  general  intellect  grows  in  resource  and  gains  in  aggregate 
power.  This  line  of  argument  will,  I  think,  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  finality  in  Arts  and  sciences  so 
long  as  they  are  the  outcomings  of  mere  intuition.  It  wall,  I 
conceive,  in  good  degree  show  why  Overbeck  and  other  masters  of 
the  spiritual  school  have  done  little  else  than  reproduce  the  forms 
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transmitted  from  past  ages,  and  Trliy  they  have  thus  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  he  unproductive  and  uncreative.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  same  reasoning  gives  to  the  opposing  school  of  realists  and 
materialists  assurance  of  strength  and  renovated  vitality.  It 
shows,  moreover,  how  Art  may  be  yoked  to  the  car  of  science,  how 
she  can  move  onwards  with  civilisation,  how  she  shall  receive  fresh 
light  according  to  the  accession  of  new  truths,  and  gain  additional 
jxiwer  through  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  realism  and  the  materialism  of  Piloty  and  his  school,  being 
the  reverse  of  abstract  idealisms,  obtain  practical  issues  which  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  one  by  one.  In  the  first  place, 
pictiu'es  which  are  the  record  of  facts  and  the  offspring  of  induc¬ 
tion,  are  generally  sh’ongly  pronounced  in  individual  character. 
Itreamy  and  vague  generalities  they  are  usually  delivered  from 
by  a  broad  and  bold  portraitime  which  seizes  salient  points, 
which,  by  incised  lines,  and  possibly  by  here  and  there  a 
decisive  shadow,  liits  off  the  personal  peculiarity  of  each  man 
to  the  life.  This  Art,  just  as  it  departs  from  ideal  forms, 
just  as  it  cares  little  for  absolute  beauty,  so  does  it  lay  stress  on 
indir'idual  idiosj-ncrasies,  hold  ujd  to  view  the  aberrations  from 
the  central  tAi^e,  and  even  exaggerate  any  line  or  angle  which 
strikes  the  eye,  becaiise  it  is  abnormal.  This  tendency  towards 
what  is  singular,  exceptional,  and  even  fantastic,  is  a  trait  that 
distinguishes  the  German  mind  when  left  to  its  own  devices. 

Let  me  point  to  the  illustrations  to  the  present  paper  in  proof 
of  the  position  that  on  entering  the  studio  of  Piloty  we  bid  adieu 
to  dreamland,  we  say  good-bye  to  medimval  Italy,  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  classic  Greece,  we  ignore  the  gods  of  Olympus  and 
the  poets  of  Parnassus.  In  one  of  these  illustrations  a  wet-nui’se 
kneels  by  a  cradle,  and  an  old  crone  scrubs  a  frying-pan !  In 
another  Xero,  bloated,  sensual,  and  sotted  in  debauch,  stands 
pronounced  as  the  personal  embodiment  of  crime,  inclividual, 
actual,  and  realistic.  In  the  remaining  picturo  Seni,  the  astro¬ 
loger,  is  marked  by  that  close  and  detailed  diagnosis  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  pertains,  as  we  have  seen,  to  schools  material  and 
realistic. 

I  wish,  in  the  second  jfface,  to  point  out  how  realistic  treatment 
tends  towards  dramatic  action,  striking  situation,  and  deliberate 
plot  or  climax.  Spiritual  schools  are  natui’ally,  if  not  of  neces¬ 
sity,  contemplative.  Saints  are  sedentary,  martyrs  are  apt  to  be 
meditative,  and  angels  being  seldom  athletes,  expend  the  little 
physical  force  given  to  them  in  rhapsody  upon  the  harp.  The 
case  is  wholly  different  with  painters  who  enter  on  a  stormy 
world  and  enlist  in  the  battle  of  life.  Again,  there  are  artists 
who,  not  exprosslj-  religious  or  sacerdotal,  are  yet  addicted  to 
philosophic  musings  or  to  ideal  abstractiozis ;  and  such  painters 
-I'ldom  commit  themselves  to  dramatic  situations.  In  Munich  a 
project  was  started  for  the  decoration  of  a  Eoyal  Athenpeum,  and 
artists  there  were  w’ho  proposed  to  execute  on  the  walls  a  grand 
I»icture-cycle,  which  should  expound  a  complete  system  of  philo¬ 
sophic  ideas.  I'iloty  and  others  of  the  realistic  school  promulgated 
an  opposition  i)lan.  They  too  had  principles  to  enforce  ;  but  their 
jirecepts  they  wished  to  teach  through  living  examples.  They 
IzeHcA'cd  that  an  abstract  tmth  is  most  potent  when  put  in  a 
concrete  form.  Philosophy  is  best  taught  by  history.  Xoble 
ideas  stand  in  Izoldest  relief  when  enacted  by  noble  men.  Thus 
I'iloty,  Ilildebrandt,  llethel,  Adoljihe  Schrbdter,  and  other  artists, 
]jledged  to  realism,  have  been  accustomed  to  select  as  the 
tliem<;3  for  their  pictures  some  clearly  defined  character,  some 
leading  event  which  stands  as  a  landmark  in  their  country’s 
.annals,  some  heroic  act  in  which  man  has  fought  a  good  fight  and 
bit  his  mai’k  on  the  page  of  history.  And  herein  this  band  of 
tlennan  painters  is  In-ought  in  close  relationship  with  contem- 
poraij'  artists  in  ncighboui’ing  nations — with  Gallait  in  Belgium, 
.and  with  a  still  gi’eater  man,  tho  late  Paul  Delaroche  of  Paris — 
aitisS.i  who  have  been  tho  realists  of  history,  painters  w'hose 
pictures  arr;  as  bnlliant  as  tho  pages  of  Macaulay,  as  graphic  as 
tho  Wf>rd-paintings  of  Carlyle. 

'Yhc  dramatic  actioir  which  Piloty  and  his  fellow-wmrkers  delight 
in,  is  ,an  element  that  has  Ireon  of  comparatively  late  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  liistor^- rl' Art.  Beposo  wms  the  supreme  sentiment 
of  I  Jrfs-k  scul])tnre.  Eteiiial  rest  seems  the  heritage  of  tho  figures 
which  lJ5'zantine  aiiists  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the  apses  of 
churches,  and  a  like  unruflled  serenity  dw'olls  in  tho  faces  of  saints 
dei)i(  l4(l  Iry  tho  early  Italian  painters.  Action  appears  first  to 
b:iv<4  erejit  into  Chnsti.an  Art  by  smallest  of  incidents,  as  Avhen 
llajihacl,  in  a  well-  known  ])icture,  makes  pretty  jday  for  the 
infant  Jesus  and  John  bj-  the  introduction  of  a  goldfinch.  In 
‘  The  Mui’der  of  the  Innocents,’  by  the  same  artist,  drama  becomes 
inten  S'.  .\nd  descending  to  moderm  works,  tragedy  thickens 
.ap.ai  e,  as  -ecu,  for  example,  in  ‘The  Death  of  (iucen  Elizabeth,’ 

‘  The  Execution  of  liady  Jane  Gray,’  ‘  Tho  Childi-en  in  tho  Tower,’ 

■  llio  T'lal  of  King  Charles,’ by  Delaroche,  ‘The  Execirtion  of 
Ce  Egniont  and  llonr,’  bj'  Gallait,  ‘The  Children  in  the 
Tower,’  by  Ilildebr.andt,  and  ‘  IIuss  on  tho  Eirneral  Pyre,’  by 
L'  ing.  Thi-  o  works  all  partake  of  that  realistic  and  dramatic 


treatment  of  history  whereof  ‘  The  Death  of  Wallenstein,’  by 
Piloty,  is  a  late  and  illustrious  example.  Xero,  stalking  as  the 
genius  of  evil  and  destruction  among  the  ashes  and  over  the 
ruins  of  Borne,  is  a  theme  no  less  terrible  in  disaster.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  compositions  thus  highly  wrought 
verge  closely  upon  the  sensation  di’ama,  are  tainted  even  with 
the  spasmodic  jrassions,  which  have  been  rightly  deemed  omens 
of  evil  and  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  face  and  complexion  of 
our  modern  ^irt.  Passing  through  this  purgatory  of  pain,  it  is  a 
relief  to  enter  on  the  placid  regions  where  Angelico  the  blessed. 
Ary  Scheffer  the  benign,  and  Overbeck  the  saintly,  reign  in 
unruffled  rest.  The  profit,  not  to  speak  of  the  enjoyment,  brought 
to  the  mind  by  the  mere  transition  from  one  style  to  its  opposite, 
should  at  least  teach  the  critic  toleration.  Unhappy  indeed  worrid 
it  be  for  us  were  it  in  our  power  to  extinguish  any  one  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  beautifrrl  which,  through  the  diversity  of  genius,  has 
been  made  to  shine  upon  the  world  for  good. 

Thir’dly,  I  will  show  how  the  realistic  treatment  of  history 
obtains  strength  through  the  accumulative  force  of  objective 
materials.  The  ideal  method  as  practised  by  Baphael  and  taught 
by  our  own  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  in  its  strife  to  lay  hold  of  mind, 
to  depict  humanity,  and  to  reach  towards  divinity  itself,  readily 
ignored  every  subordinate  accessory.  Drapery  was  drawn  in 
generic  form,  it  was  broadly  massed  in  folds,  but  the  texture  of 
linen,  silk,  or  wool  none  of  the  great  Itahan  masters  would 
condescend  to  indicate.  The  same  superiority  to  trifling  circum¬ 
stance,  the  like  disdain  of  mean  detail,  the  same  instinctive 
repulsion  for  the  uses  and  appliances  of  common  life,  invariably 
mark  the  pui’est  times  of  Italian  Art.  In  these  latter  days, 
however,  a  complete  change  has  come  upon  our  practice,  and 
Piloty  and  others  of  his  school  are  herein  subject  to  reproach. 
Mr.  Edward  Wilberforce,  in  his  volume  on  “Social  Life  in 
Munich,”  institutes  a  contrast  between  Schiller’s  poem  and  Piloty’s 
pictui-e.  “A  comparison,”  writes  Mr.  Wilberforce,  “  of  Schiller’s 
description  of  the  death  of  Wallenstein  with  the  version  of  Piloty, 
should  warn  every  painter  against  attempting  the  summit  of 
tragedy  with  clogs  of  silk  and  satin  upon  him.”  Mr.  Lewes,  in 
the  article  already  quoted,  is  stiff  more  severe.  “In  Piloty’s 
much- admired  pictru’e  of  ‘  The  Death  of  Wallenstein,’  the 
truth  with  which  the  carpet,  the  velvet,  and  all  other  accessories 
are  painted,  is  certainly  remarkable  ;  but  the  falsehood  of 
givirrg  prominence  to  such  details  in  a  picture  representing  the 
death  of  Wallenstein,  as  if  they  were  the  objects  which  could 
possibly  arrest  our  attention  and  excite  our  sympathies  in  such  a 
spectacle,  is  a  falsehood  of  the  realistic  school.  If  a  man  means 
to  paint  upholstery,  by  all  means  let  him  paint  it  so  as  to  delight 
and  deceive  arr  upholsterer ;  but  if  he  means  to  paint  a  human 
tragedy,  the  upholsterer  must  be  subordinate,  and  velvet  must 
not  draw  our  eyes  away  from  faces.” 

Lastly,  one  word  I  must  say  on  the  technical  excellencies  which 
are  seldom  wanting  in  the  realistic  school.  Ideal  painters  are  apt, 
as  we  have  seerr,  to  rest  content  with  the  idea  they  have  conceived, 
and  not  urrfrequently  show  themselves  indifferent  to  the  means  or 
the  instruments  whereby  the  conception  is  to  be  made  visible, 
to  minds  standing  outside  the  sphere  of  intuition.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  realistic  painters  would  be 
wholly  untrue  to  the  name  they  bear,  did  they  not  give  to  each 
object  put  upon  canvas  something  more  literal  and  substantial 
than  vague  suggestion.  The  silks  that  hang  from  the  shoulders 
of  a  countess,  the  robes  which  deck  the  person  of  a  prince,  even 
the  rags  that  cover  but  in  part  the  nakedness  of  the  beggar,  must 
be  transcribed  literally  thread  by  thread.  In  this  art,  whatever 
be  its  worth,  Piloty  is  a  master — what  a  baton  is  to  the  conductor 
of  an  orchestra,  what  a  bow  is  to  the  leader  of  violins,  such  is  the 
brush  in  the  hands  of  this  painter.  Manijrulation  so  dextrous,  and 
for  detail  so  minute,  does  not  stop  with  the  delineation  of  fonn ; 
it  goes  on  even  to  the  illusive  imitation  of  sru’face.  Textrrre  is 
got  by  loaded,  solid  paint,  transparency  by  thin  liquid  wash.  As 
an  example  of  the  former  method,  look  at  the  crumbling  and 
calcined  ruins  of  Xero’s  Golden  House.  Gaze,  too,  when  next  in 
Munich,  orr  the  glitter  of  that  diamond  ring  which  dazzles  on 
the  hand  of  Wallenstein. 

In  Art,  as  in  Philosophy,  the  opposing  schools  of  idealists  and 
realists  have  existed  from  all  time,  and  will  continue  to  endme 
while  tho  world  lasts.  That  the  two  systems  will  ever  be  entirely 
ronconcilod,  or  completely  merged  the  one  in  the  other,  is  scarcely 
probable,  or,  indeed,  taken  for  all  in  all,  desii’able.  Once  or  twice 
perhaps  in  tho  Iristory  of  Ai’t  this  fusion  has  been  on  the  point  of 
accomplishment.  The  statues  of  Phidias  and  the  pictrrres  of 
Baphael  are  both  real  and  ideal.  To  the  works  of  other  men — to 
the  pictures  of  Piloty  for  example — this  rmiversality  has  been 
denied.  Genius,  however,  which  is  less  discursive,  often  in  com¬ 
pensation  gains  proportionately  greater  concentration  within  its 
narrower  sphere.  In  the  realism  of  history,  at  all  events,  Piloty 
has  not  been  surpassed. 

J.  Beayington  Atkixsoy. 
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EECEXT  SCIENTIFIC  AIDS  TO  AET. 

Part  III. 

COAL-TAE  COLOURS  DERIVED  FROM 
CARBOLIC  ACID. 

Although  I  am  afraid  to  fatigue  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  by 
constantly  referring  to  the  colours  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  still  fi’om  the  variety  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  shades  they  give  rise 
to,  and  the  important  part  they  now  play 
in  the  arts  of  calico-printing,  dyeing,  paper- 
staining,  and  other  branches  of  trade,  I 
feel  confident  that  I  shall  be  considered  as 
only  discharging  my  duty  in  continuing  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  various  colours 
thus  derived.  Having  in  the  first  two 
articles  referred  specially  to  the  remarkable 
dyes  obtained  principally  from  aniline  and 
naphthaline,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some 
observations  upon  a  substance  also  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  and  which  is  interesting  not 
only  as  being  susceptible  of  producing,  as 
I  shall  show,  some  remarkable  colorus,  but 
also  from  its  extraordinary  medicinal  and 
therapeutic  properties,  a  subject  which  is 
attracting  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
attention  at  the  present  time.  The  sub¬ 
stance  I  refer  to  is  carbolic  acid,  which  is 
calculated  to  render  great  service  to  society, 
especially  if  a  scourge  like  cholera  visited 
our  country,  for  this  acid  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  antiseptic  substance 
known  to  chemists,  as  it  destroys  the  germs 
of  putrefaction,  and  prevents  thereby  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases.  The  value  of 
this  recently  discovered  substance  cannot 
be  overrated.  To  enable  the  reader  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  correctness  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  this 
substance — which  was  only  known  to  scien¬ 
tific  men  in  1860 — has  drawn  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  and  its  employment  is  becoming 
so  general,  that  it  is  now  manufactured 
in  quantities  of  several  tons  a  week.  The 
commercial  production  of  this  substance  is 
an  instance  among  many  which  could  be 
brought  forward  at  the  present  day,  where 
we  find  a  substance  to  be  a  scientific 
curiosity  one  day,  and  become  an  important 
commercial  product  the  next. 

To  extract  the  small  per-centage  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  substance  from  coal-tar,  the  black, 
sticky,  noisome  substance  called  coal-tar, 
is  to  introduce  it  in  a  large  still,  and  submit 
it  to  distillation.  A  pitchy  matter  remains 
behind,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in 
connection  with  hard  materials  for  making 
private  and  public  foot-paths.  All  recent 
visitors  to  Paris  must  have  observed  that 
not  only  is  pitch  used  for  the  purpose 
above  named,  but  also  for  the  roadway  for 
carriages  ;  and  although  it  may  offer  some 
inconveniences  for  horses,  still  it  does  away 
with  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  large 
traffic  existing  in  metropolitan  towns,  as  it 
prevents  the  noise,  dust,  and  dirt  arising 
either  from  the  use  of  common  pavement  or 
Macadamised  road ;  and  no  doubt  many  of 
my  readers  are  also  aware  of  the  application 
it  has  received  of  late  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  architect  as  a  building  material,  by 
emplojung  it  as  a  substitute  for  mortar  or 
cement  in  all  places  where  damp  or  wet  is 
to  be  excluded. 

I  may  also  be  allowed  in  a  Journal 
dedicated  to  Art  to  refer  to  some  interesting 
applications  which  this  substance  has  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  last  two  years,  at  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  scientific  and  practical 
chemist  of  LiUe,  Mr.  Frederick  Kulhmann. 
He  takes  various  works  of  Art  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  other  porous  substances, 
and  dips  them  into  melted  pitch,  when  it 


penetrates  into  the  mass,  and  gives  them 
not  only  great  solidity,  but  renders  them 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish ;  in  fact, 
slabs  of  plaster  so  prepared  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  substituted  for  black  marble. 
This  gentleman  has  also  made  the  curious 
observation,  viz.,  that  if  some  of  the  hard¬ 
est,  and  to  all  appearance  the  most  com¬ 
pact,  minerals  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  are  dipped  in  melted  pitch,  it  will 
Iienetrate  through  the  mass  and  discolour 
them.  Thus  he  has  succeeded  in  convert¬ 
ing  perfectly  white  rock-crystal  into  the 
smoky  variety.  He  has  also  succeeded  in 
penetrating  several  gems,  such  as  amethysts 
and  corendon,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  these  scientific  researches  of  Mr. 
Kulhmann  become  popularised,  and  placed 
thereby  in  the  hands  of  practical  men,  some 
useful  and  valuable  applications  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  will  be  the  result  to  society. 

To  come  back  to  carboKc  acid  :  it  is  foimd 
in  the  products  which  distil  when  tar  is 
submitted,  as  above  stated,  to  the  action  of 
heat,  and  to  extract  it  the  hydrocarbons 
which  distil  at  a  temperatiu’O  of  o()0°  to 
400°  are  employed.  They  are  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  that  dissolves 
the  carbolic  acid  and  other  similar  organic 
compounds,  leaving  as  insoluble  substances 
neutral  hydrocarbons.  The  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  containing  the  carbolic  acid  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  oily  and  neutral  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  liberates  the  carbolic  acid.  The  oil 
requires  further  chemical  treatment  to  bring 
it  to  the  state  of  a  white  ciystallised  sub¬ 
stance,  having  a  fusing  point  of  94°,  and  a 
boiling  point  of  370°.  It  is  soluble  in 
twenty  parts  of  water,  and  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  glyce¬ 
rine.  The  presence  of  it  is  easily  detected 
by  a  chemist,  owing  to  the  two  following 
characteristic  reactions  which  it  presents. 
If  a  piece  of  pine  wood  is  dipped  in  this 
substance  and  then  into  hydro-chloric  acid, 
and  the  wood  so  prepared  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  assumes  a 
beautiful  blue  coloiu-.  Further,  carbolic 
acid,  when  mixed  with  ammonia  and  a 
little  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of  lime, 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 

We  shall  now  trace  the  chemical  modi¬ 
fications  that  substance  undergoes,  to  be¬ 
come  the  intermediate  comiiound  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  various  colours  which  are  now 
employed  by  printers  and  dyers  in  their 
daily  operations. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  several 
eminent  chemists.  Wetter,  Prout,  and  my 
learned  master,  Mr.  S.  Chevreuil,  dis¬ 
covered  that  several  of  the  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  especially  indigo,  would  yield, 
when  treated  by  nitric  acid,  a  very  bitter 
yellow  substance,  which  received  succes¬ 
sively  the  names  of  Wetter’s  bitter,  car- 
bonzotic  by  Chevreuil,  and  is  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  picric  acid.  It 
is  chiefly  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  carbolic  acid ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  carbolic  acid  should  be 
preferred  for  its  preparation  to  any  other 
substance  known  at  the  present  day,  for  it 
only  requires  to  substitute  three  of  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  for  three  equiva¬ 
lents  of  hyponitric  acid  to  convert  carbolic 
acid  into  picric.  When  once  this  chemical 
action  has  ensued,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
treat  the  mass  resulting  from  the  reaction 
by  hot  water  to  dissolve  from  it  the  picric 
acid  it  contains  ;  and  allowing  the  aqueous 
solution  to  cool,  the  picric  acid  crystallises, 
and  is  ready  for  use.  It  presents  itself  in 
beautiful  yellow  crystals,  having  a  most 
intensely  bitter  taste ;  it  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  imparts  a  most  beautiful  and 


pure  yellow  dye  to  animal  fibres,  such  as 
silk  and  wool.  In  fact,  to  impart  to  those 
materials  the  yellow  dye  (as  was  first 
proved,  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Mamas),  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  dip  the  silk  or  wool  in 
a  cold  solution,  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
materials  will  be  found  dyed,  and  only  re¬ 
quire  to  be  washed  to  be  ready  for  use. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  most  curious 
and  unique  physiological  property  which 
this  picric  acid  presents.  If  taken  inter¬ 
nally  by  man,  it  is  found  to  be  a  most 
powerful  febrifuge,  as  proved  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Alfred  Aspland,  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  hospital  at  Dukinfield,  who  has  cured 
hundreds  of  cases  of  intermediate  fever  in 
soldiers  who  had  returned  from  India  and 
China  with  this  disease  so  chronically 
settled  that  it  had  passed  the  stage  where 
it  could  be  cured  any  longer  by  quinine, 
and  still  the  disease  had  juelded  to  the 
administration  of  picric  acid.  The  singular 
fact  is,  that  the  skin  of  the  persons  taking 
picric  acid  becomes  yellow  dyed,  and  that 
colour  only  appears  when  the  therapeutic 
action  is  effective ;  and  further,  that  the 
skin  reassumes  its  natural  colour  if  the  use 
of  the  medicine  is  discontinued  for  a  few 
days. 

Allow  me  now  to  call  attention  to  an¬ 
other  brilliant  colour  obtained  from  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  called  rosalic  acid,  first  dis¬ 
covered,  in  1834,  by  Eunge,  in  connection 
with  another  colour  of  a  brown  hue,  called 
brunalic  acid.  These  acids  Eunge  dis¬ 
covered  in  examining  the  refuse  products 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  he  succeeded  in  separating  them 
by  adding  lime  to  their  alcoholic  solution, 
when  the  rosalate  of  lime  was  formed,  by 
which  rosalic  acid  was  liberated  by  adding 
to  it  ascetic  acid.  Muller,  following  up 
the  researches  of  Eunge,  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  rosalic  acid  as  a  dark  red  substance, 
with  a  green  lustre  of  cantharides,  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
communicating  a  most  magnificent  crimson 
colour  to  alkaline  solutions.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  carbolic  acid  undergoes  to 
become  converted  into  rosalic  acid.  He 
has  shown  that  such  conversion  is  effected 
by  the  addition  simply  of  two  equivalents 
cl'  oxygen  to  one  of  carbolic  acid  ;  and  that 
to  convert  carbolic  acid  into  rosalic  acid, 
it  is  simply  necessary  to  pass  the  vapour’ 
of  carbolic  acid  over  a  heated  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
when  the  peroxide  of  manganese  would 
yield  to  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  carbolic  acid  into  rosalic.  But 
the  most  interesting  method  for  producing 
this  rosalic  acid,  now  used  as  a  dye  under 
the  name  of  yellow  coraHne,  or  aurine,  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Gainon,  Mamas, 
Bennett  and  Co.  It  consists  in  heating 
slowly  a  mixtui’e  of  sulphuric,  carbolic, 
and  oxalic  acids.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  oxalic,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbolic 
is  converted  into  yellow  coraline,  which 
only  requires  to  be  well  washed  with  water 
to  render  it  fit  to  be  used  as  a  dye.  But 
as  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  it  in  methylated  spii’it,  and  to 
add  the  solution  into  hot  water.  Then 
working  either  silk  or  wool  in  the  dye-beck, 
the  animal  fibres  will  assume  a  brilliant 
orange  colour. 

As  to  its  employment  in  calico  printing, 
or  paper  staining,  we  shall  describe  the 
method  in  our  next  article. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  have 
again  to  bring  forward  the  name  of 
Mr.  Mamas ;  and  still  it  is  but  to  render 
justice  to  whom  justice  is  due,  for  he  has 
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made  several  most  important  discoveries  in 
i  coimection  vith  the  production  of  tar 
colours.  This  gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
producing  vith  rosahc  acid  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  red  coloiu,  -n-hich  is  immovable  by  the 
action  of  alkahes  and  acids.  The  substance 
I  he  calls  peonine,  or  red  coraliue.  Ho  has 

j  attained  this  important  result  by  a  most 

j  ingenious  process,  and  one  -which  will  ulti- 
i  mately  prove  extremely  valuable  in  the  art 
of  manufacf-uiing  artihcial  colours ;  for  he 
has  contru'ed  to  convert  the  red  loose  colour’ 
of  rosalic  'acid  into  a  fast  red  colour,  by 
fixing  on  rosalic  acid  some  of  the  elements 
of  ammonia,  and  he  has  effected  this  by 
heating  rosalic  acid  in  contact  with  am¬ 
monia  rmder  pressui’e.  What  renders  this 
reaction  still  more  interesting  is,  that  by 
the  introduction  of  nitrogen  to  the  colour 
itself,  it  imijarts  the  property  of  fixation  to 
fabrics  which  do  not  contain  that  element, 
j  such  as  cotton,  flax,  &g.,  and  thus  places 
these  fabrics  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  this 
I  respect  -with  those  which,  as  is  well  kno-wn, 

I  owe  theu’  power  of  receivmg  dyes  to  the 
I  ju’esence  of  nitrogen  in  their  composition, 
such  as  wool,  silk,  alpaca,  &c. 

Le  Societe  dTndustrielle  do  Mulhouse 
has  lately  called  the  attention  of  printers 
and  dyers  to  the  production  of  a  very  fine 
maroon  and  ruby  colo-ur,  discovered  by 
^r.  Jules  Eoth,  and  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitro- sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
I  nitric  and  sulphmic  acids  ui^on  impure 
1  carbolic  acid.  The  oxidation  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  a  modification  of  that  which  is 
employed  for  obtaining  picric  acid.  The 
brown  colouring  matter  thus  produced  must 
be  thoroughly  deprived  of  any  trace  of  acid 
by  being  washed  with  water,  to  render  it 
fit  for  use ;  and,  singularly  enough,  this 
result  is  obtained  bj^  wmshing  the  substance 
with  boihng  water  instead  of  cold,  o-wing  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
foimer,  thus  being  contrary  to  the  general 
property  of  matter.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  other,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  and  also 
j  in  alkalies,  such  as  potash  and  soda.  To 

I  dye  -with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it  in 

I  methylated  sjjirit,  and  to  add  to  that  solu- 
!  tion  in  water,  so  as  to  render  it  in  a  fit  state 
to  enable  the  animal  fibres  to  fix  it.  It  has 
been  used  with  success  by  the  printers  of 
Midhouso,  and  they  speak  very  highly  of 
the  fine  fawn  colours  they  are  able  to 
:  obtain.  ]5y  passing  the  prints  on  which 

is  this  colouring  substance,  which  bears  the 
name  of  rhenidcnue,  thi’ough  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  jictash,  fine  ruby  tints  are 
obtained.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  colour 
has  yet  been  cmploj*ed  to  any  extent  in 
England. 

A'ery  similar  shades  of  colour  can  also  be 
obtained  by  .acting  upon  picric  acid  with 
'  suljihurctted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  am¬ 
monia,  when  a  complicated  chemical  action 
f:nsues,  and  an  acid  called  ])icroniic  acid  is 
produced,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  used 
as  a  ."ubstituto  for  I'henicicnne.  Messi’s. 
b’arey.  Lea,  and  Illasiwetz  have  succeeded 
in  convcjiing  picric  acid  into  the  most 
interesting  substance,  which,  had  it  been 
discovcrofl  ten  ye.ars  sooner,  or  before  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  tar  colours, 
would  have  made  their  fortune.  The  readers 
of  this  Journal  will  no  doiibt  reinembcr  an 
el.'ibomte  and  able  article  published  in  it 
(vol.  vii.,  p.  1 II)  from  the  ])en  of  hlr.  Piobort 
Hunt,  on  M nru  idi-,  or  Tj’rian  jmii-jlo,  where¬ 
in  .the  author  showed  that  chemists  have 
.‘'Ucceeded  in  obtaining  from  gu.'ino  a  biilliant 
crini.son  colour,  which  lias  received  the  n.'nno 
of  Tyiian  pui-jile,  in  consequence  of  its  simi¬ 
litude  in  shade  to  what  is  supposed  to  have 
,  been  the  colour  extracted  from  Jtv.cdntna, 
i  j  or  jmrjivrd  —  6hell-fi.sh,  common  to  the 


Mediterranean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Murex — by  the  Phoenicians,  and  called  by 
them  Tp’ian  purple,  and  also  used  by  the 
Eomans  under  the  name  of  Eomau  purple. 
But  the  production  of  murexide  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  ui’ic  acid,  which 
represents  nearly  entirely  the  excrement  of 
birds  and  serpents,  or  the  remains  of  these 
substances  in  the  best  qualities  of  guano, 
rendered  the  manufacture  of  the  colour 
exjiensive,  and  limited,  to  a  certain  extent, 
its  emjiloyment.  Yet  the  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  colour  from  picric  acid,  as 
above  stated,  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  and 
Hlasiwetz,  would  have  enabled  manufac¬ 
turers  to  obtain  it  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense ;  and  as  it  may  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  some  readers  to  know  how  these 
gentlemen  effected  their  purpose,  I  may 
state  that  they  added  one  part  of  jDicric  acid, 
dissolved  in  nine  parts  of  boiling  water,  to 
a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  heated  to  a  temperatm-e  of  IIO” ; 
.nmmonia  and  prussic  acid  are  evolved,  and 
on  aEo-wing  the  liquor  to  cool,  an  abandoned 
crystalline  mass  is  produced ;  the  whole  is 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  solid  substance 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water  ;  it  is  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  which  well- 
defined  crystals  of  isopurpurate  of  potash 
are  deposited,  that  have  a  red  brown  ap¬ 
pearance  -with  transmitted  light,  and  a  grey 
metallic  colour  with  reflected  light.  By 
substituting  ammonia  for  potash,  a  perfect 
isomeric  substance  to  murexide  or  Tyrian 
pui’ple  is  produced.  The  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  colour  gives  rise  to  the  cui’ious 
remark,  that  the  colour  murexide  should 
at  first  have  been  ^^roduced  from  uric  acid, 
which  is  found  in  human  urine,  and,  as 
stated  above,  presenting,  if  not  entirely,  at 
all  events  nearly  so,  the  excrement  of  ser¬ 
pents  and  of  birds,  and  should  then  have 
been  manufactured  from  the  remains  of 
these  substances  in  guano,  and,  lastly,  from 
a  derivative  product  obtained  from  coal-tar. 
This  shows  the  progress  which  chemistry 
has  made  of  late  years,  and  how  it  has 
succeeded  in  producing  from  substances 
app.arently  dissimilar,  a  unique  substance 
called  murexide  or  Tyrian  purple. 

F.  CpvACe  Oalyeet. 


EXHIBITION  OF  AETS  AND 
MAXUEACTUEES 

FOE  NORTH-EASTEEN  LONDON. 

Ax  exhibition  of  manufactui’es  produced  -within 
a  given  district  of  north-eastern  London  has 
been  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 
The  ceremony  of  the  opening,  which  took  place 
in  August,  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  very  impressive— the  trustees  hav¬ 
ing  invited  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  and  other  personages,  to 
ju-eside  and  assist  at  the  inaugiuation.  In 
the  several  addresses,  in  which  the  utility 
and  prospects  of  such  gatherings  were  dwelt 
upon,  great  hopes  were  expressed  that  the  ohject 
of  the  exhibition  would  jirove  a  success,  that 
ohjcct  being  the  formation  of  a  Museum  in  rela¬ 
tion  with,  and  as  a  branch  of,  th.at  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  in  favour  of  which  scheme  it  is  argued 
that  the  latter  is  at  so  gre.at  a  distance  from  the 
north-eastern  district,  that  it  was  practically 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  -working-man  in  that 
region.  It  would  take  two  days  .and  a  half  of  a 
working-man’s  time  to  examine  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  ;  for  it  would  necessitate  four  visits 
of  thrfiO  hours  each  to  see  th.at  A’aluahle  and 
instructive  collection,  and  that  would  ho  too 
gi-eat  a  sacrifice,  sar-e  as  an  exception. 

The  noi-th-castern  district  of  our  huge  metro¬ 


polis  is  a  hive  of  skilled  labour,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  shordd  have  an  opportunity  of  sho-wing 
what  it  can  do  for  itself.  The  population  of  the 
area  whence  it  was  appointed  to  receive  contri¬ 
butions,  must  far  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  souls,  though  looking  at  the  Catalogue  it 
appears  that  articles  of  utility  and  taste  have 
been  receNed  from  quarters  beyond  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  an  exercise  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  council,  against  which,  in  the  present 
inst.ance,  nothing  can  he  fairly  urged.  Indeed 
in  considering  some  of  the  articles  registered  as 
sent  by  producers  living  out  of  the  north-eastern 
district,  we  find  there  is  something  to  connect 
them  with  Clerkenwell,  or  St.  Luke’s,  or  some 
other  diA’ision  -within  the  circle.  The  spcYialities 
of  the  district  are  horological  and  scientific 
manufactures,  hut  within  an  area  peopled  by 
such  a'  multitude,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
there  is  no  application  of  human  ingenuity 
that  is  not  there  in  fuE  actiAuty.  An  ample 
list  of  guarantors  are  responsible  for  the  sum 
of  £2,100,  an  amount  not  large  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  A’entures  we  daily  hear  of  in 
connection  Avith  public  enterprises,  but  sufficient, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  call  upon  the  guarantors,  to 
initiate  a  museum  on  the  limited  proportions 
which  it  must  first  assume,  supposing  exhibitors 
Avilling  to  represent  themseh-es  by  acceptable 
presentations.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  a  desirable  one,  CA-en  were  it  carried  no 
farther  than  as  a  local  museum  for  the  display 
of  the  productions  of  the  district,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  which  supply  certain  of  the  great 
wants  of  ciAolised  life. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  exhibition  is  in 
everything  distinct  from  that  held  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  HaU  last  year,  the  latter  haAung  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  laudable  desire  of  shoAving  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  indiA-idual  handicraftsmen,  whereas  the 
present  occasion  sets  forth  the  resrdts  of  the  com¬ 
bined  labom-  of  many  skilled  workmen ;  and  but 
for  such  combinations  the  excellence  never  could 
haA'e  been  arrived  at  whereby  so  many  of  these 
manufactures  are  distinguished.  The  scheme 
includes  a  Fine  Art  depai-tment,  hut  we  submit 
that  the  dignity  of  the  enterprise  is  in  noAvise 
serA-ed  by  the  works  contributed  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  In  favour,  however,  of  sculpture  now 
exhibited  there  must  be  recorded  an  honourable 
exception,  as  some  of  the  statues  and  busts  are 
of  the  highest  character,  but  as  they  are  already 
in  great  part  known  to  the  public,  the  mention 
of  a  few  of  them  is  sufficient.  In  the  gallery  are  a 
few  sculptiu’es  in  marble,  but  those  which  grace 
the  h.all  are  casts ; — of  the  admirable  statue  of 
Cxoldsmith,  by  Foley ;  ‘  The  Captive  ’  and  ‘  The 
Fugith-e,’  two  recent  works  by  Lawlor  ;  a  case 
of  medallions,  by  G.  G.  Adams ;  ‘  Winter,’ 
Papworth ;  the  statue  of  Lord  Falkland,  and 
‘  Circassia,’  J.  Bell ;  ‘  The  Love  Test,’  Birch, 
‘St.  John,’  Davis;  ‘May  Queen,’  Nichols,  &c. 
The  attractions  to  the  exhibition  are  enhanced 
by  a  small  collection  of  beautiful  works  lent 
from  South  Kensington,  wherein  is  seen  the 
perfection  of  ornamental  Art,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  it  is  especially  desirable  to  see  a 
marked  adAaance  in  our  own  productions.  In 
contemplating  at  South  Kensington  the  superb 
and  luxurious  enrichments  that  everywhere 
importune  the  eye,  Ave  are  stirred  by  emotions 
of  wonder  and  admiration,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  were  the  objects  not  a  special  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  as  are  either  rich  or  rare,  it  would 
as  an  exhibition  be  worthless ;  and  again  it 
must  he  remembered  that  each  of  these  beautiful 
examples  m.ay  he  one  of  a  thousand,  that  for 
one  success  there  haA'e  been  hundreds  of  failures. 

The  horological  and  scientific  productions  of 
Clerkenwell  and  its  neighbourhood  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  great  mass  of  continental  works 
of  the  same  class,  and  nowhere  are  they  sui’- 
passed.  A  good  English  watch  Aviff  continue  to 
do  satisfactory  serA'ice  for  sixty  or  eA'en  a  hundred 
years,  and  some  exemplification  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements  which  have  led  to  this 
superiority  are  not  unworthy  of  public  record, 
— of  being  signalised  in  a  museum.  In  a 
stand  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennett  are  some  clocks 
of  elegant  desig-n,  of  which  the  works  connect 
them  with  the  district ;  but  the  ornaments  of  the 
cases  seem  to  be  French — small  figures  in  the 
taste  of  Avhich  Pradier  was  the  creator.  It  is  at 
once  clear  that  the  modeller  of  these  figures  is 
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an  industrious  and  highly  educated  artist,  yhose 
sole  occupation  is  perhaps  the  modelling  of  small 
figures.  There  are  in  the  same  case  two  Jewish 
figui-es,  parcel  gilt ;  both  are  personally  too 
thin  in  the  figiu-e,  iinless  intended  for  brackets, 
and  the  polish  of  the  faces  is  an  unpardonable 
error  in  the  finishing.  It  is  in  this  department 
of  Art  that  we  are  in  arrear  of  our  neighbours  ; 
their  artists  who  deyote  themselyes  to  this  kind  of 
ornamentation  are  sculptors  as  accomplished  as 
the  best  of  their  school.  ISTear  these  is  a  show 
of  communion  plate,  by  Keith ;  two  large  trays 
of  medals  of  the  kings  of  France,  by  "W.  Peters  ; 
regalia,  by  Kenning ;  and  trays  fidl  of  the 
moyements  of  watches,  by  E.  D.  Johnson, 
showing  an  eight-day  duplex,  a  three-quarter 
plate  leyer,  half  plate  chronometer,  and  others  ; 
dials,  Thwaites  Brothers ;  a  magnificent  skele¬ 
ton  clock.  Smith  and  Sons  ;  the  smallest 
chronometer  eyer  made,  McLennan ;  and  by 
Mai-riott  and  Langton,  the  microscopic  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  watch-making  in  springs,  wheels,  screws, 
itc. ;  railway  clocks,  by  "Webster ;  a  striking 
turret  clock,  samples  of  English  clock-work, 
models  of  leyer  escapements,  ikc.,  by  Thomas 
Leonard ;  electrotyping,  parcel  gilding,  and 
oxidising  exemplified,  in  salyers,  urns,  &c.,  by 
Thoms ;  an  interesting  collection  of  jewellery, 
by  Ford ;  with  excellent  specimens  of  engraring 
on  metal,  chasing,  embossing,  nieUo-work,  &c., 
by  yarious  exhibitors.  The  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  ai'e  the  yery  best  examples  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  notably  the  telescopes,  microscopes, 
lenses,  &c.,  b^*  Ross,  and  also  those  by  Dall- 
meyer,  whose  lenses  are  held  in  high  estimation 
among  photographers.  The  class  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  comprehends  all  the  newest 
and  most  useful  inyentions ;  there  are  in  the 
same  department  night  compasses,  by  Barker  ; 
compasses  and  sundials,  Groyes  ;  barometers, 
thermometers,  <kc.,  by  Cetti,  (kc.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  jewellery  is  extensiyely  cai-ried  on  in 
the  disti'ict,  but  it  wiU  be  understood  that  in 
this  class  great  yalue  may  be  represented  in 
a  small  compass;  it  is  not  therefore  probable 
that  manufactm-ei-s  would  dejDOsit  here  any 
yery  yaluable  portion  of  their  stock,  although 
the  collection  contains  some  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  productions  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
also  ingenious  imitations.  Besides  the  classes 
mentioned,  there  ai-e  also  musical  instruments, 
architectural  decorations,  machinery  and  tools, 
stationery  and  printing,  animal  and  yegetable 
substances,  fui-niture,  <!cc.  In  the  centre  of  a 
dense  population,  a  Museum  exemplifmng  the 
special  branches  of  manufacture  by  which  the 
locality  is  signalised,  would  be  a  boon  to  those 
w'ho  seek  to  improye  themselyes  in  such  manu¬ 
factures,  as  conmiending  to  their  imitation  the 
yery  best  specimens  of  production.  The  com- 
paratiyely  minute  size  of  many  of  the  objects, 
added  to  their  great  yalue,  may  at  first  limit  the 
display,  but  supported  by  South  Kensington, 
and  sustained  by  the  earnestness  shown  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  exhibition,  there  is  eyery 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

"We  trust  the  result  will  proye  it  to  bo  so,  for 
there  is  something  which  places  it  beyond  the 
pale  of  recent  metropolitan  Industrial  exhibi¬ 
tions  :  it  is,  in  the  main,  of  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  character;  the  contributions  are,  chiefly, 
the  special  produce  of  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  locality,  and  form  no  insignificant  item  in 
British  commerce. 


THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. 


i  The  Arundel  Society  has  attained  a  pecuniary 
I  position,  and  secured  a  general  prosperity,  which 
;  constitute  power.  The  present  income  of  £4,000 
j  represents  a  wide  field  of  useful  operations.  The 
I  annual  publications  for  the  last  and  the  present 

I  year  cost  Tather  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 

sum,  and  the  “  Supemumerarj^  ”  and  the  “  Occa¬ 
sional”  issues  absorb  another  quarter.  The 
:  drawings  from  Italian  frescoes  have  cost  “  the 

I  Copying  Fund”  not  more  than  £250  ;  but  the 
I  outlay  for  management  and  working  expenses 
I  is  little  short  of  £1,000.  This,  considering  the 
j  society  is  under  the  conduct  of  amateurs,  and 
j  obtains  the  gratuitious  services  of  IMr.  Franks, 
I  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Norton 


and  Mr.  Oldfield,  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  heavy 
charge.  In  the  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expeuditiu'e,  however,  indications  are  not  want¬ 
ing  that  the  council  are  -wise  in  their  generation. 
It  apfiears,  for  example,  that  the  “  rent  of  the 
rooms,”  which  is  set  down  at  £130,  has  been 
covered  by  the  j^rofit  on  “  the  sale  of  frames 
and  portfolios.”  The  above  items  are  workc'd 
out  for  the  piupose  of  showing  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  Arundel  Society  is  sound — a  pro¬ 
position  sometimes  called  in  question,  but  which 
seems  to  be,  in  good  degree,  substantiated  by  a 
balance  at  the  bankers’  of  £500,  short  of  but  one 
shilling.  The  income  of  the  society,  in  fact, 
appears  circumscribed  b}^  nothing  else  than  the 
actual  limits  to  the  mechanical  powers  of  repro¬ 
duction.  It  is  found  that  when  lithograifiiic 
stones  have  given  ofiT  some  fifteen  hundred  im¬ 
prints,  that  the  qiiality  of  the  copies  produced 
begins  to  be  matcriaUj^  impaired.  Hence  it  has 
become  essential  in  order  to  maintain  'a  high 
and  uniform  excellence  in  the  publications 
issued,  that  the  number  of  the  members  shall 
not  be  so  indefinitely  multiplied  as  to  overtax 
the  constitutional  stamina  of  stones,  or  the  en¬ 
durance  of  somewhat  frail  lithographic  drawings. 
Perhaps  no  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  management,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Society,  than  in  the  facts  that  candidates 
for  admission  to  membership  have  to  await  their 
turn  for  eleetion  in  the  probationarj^  state  of 
Associates ;  that  the  i^ublications  of  preEous 
years  are  at  a  premium ;  and  that  the  five 
chi-omolithographs  from  the  triptych  of  Mem- 
ling,  which  have  recently  been  issued  in  return 
for  one  guinea  subscription,  are  now  sold  to  the 
imbHc  for  £3  10s. 

The  campaign  upon  which  the  societj^  enters 
widens  in  its  area  year  by  year.  The  oi^erations, 
which  formerly  were  confined  to  Italy,  have 
latterlj’  extended  to  Belgium.  M.  Schultz  was 
sent  two  years  ago  to  Bruges  to  coj^y  “a  beau- 
tifiil  triptych  by  Memling,  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John.”  The  same  artist  has  since  put  his 
drawing,  then  made,  upon  stone,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  results  are  before  the  world  in  the  fine 
chromolithographs,  the  market  value  whereof 
has  risen  three  hundredfold  of  the  original  price. 
Mr.  "Weal,  who  supplies  a  carefully  compiled  mo¬ 
nograph  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  rare  Flemish 
master,  pronounces  this  triptych  to  be  “  Mem- 
ling’s  masterpiece  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned. 
None  of  his  woiks  are  more  vigorous  in  cliiur- 
oscitro,  none  more  harmonious  in  tone.”  The 
quality  of  M.  iSchultz’s  chromolithograph  wdll 
be  hereafter  noticed.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  new  line  of  undortaldng — for,  be  it  ob- 
seiwed,  Belgium  is  not  only  a  country  hitherto 
untrodden  by  the  Ai’undel  Society,  but  oil- 
painting-  is  a  process  w'hich  the  artists  in  the 
Society’s  employ  had  not  pre^dously  essayed  to 
reproduce  or  approximate — encouraged,  I  say, 
in  their  novel  enterprise  the  Council  proposes 
to  push  the  success  achieved  yet  further.  We 
are  told  that  M.  Schultz  “  will  shortly  proceed 
to  Ghent,  to  copy  the  celebrated  picture  of  ‘  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,’  forming  the  centre  of 
the  great  altar-piece  painted  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eycli  for  the  cathedi-al  of  St.  Bavon. 
Whether  it  may  be  expedient  hereafter  to  obtain 
dra-wings  of  other  parts  of  the  original,  which 
are  now  at  Berhn,  and  whether  and  how  to 
publish  so  elaborate  and  expensive  a  work,  must 
be  reserved  for  future  decision.”  The  Council 
of  the  Arundel  Society  has  long  expunged  the 
word  “  impossible  ”  from  the  office  copy  of  their 
English  dictionary.  So  -vire  cannot  but  hope 
they  will  go  bravely  to  work  in  an  under¬ 
taking  that  must  confer  signal  benefit  on  the 
Arts,  and  in  its  successful  issue  will  not  fail 
still  further  to  extend  the  repute  which  the 
Arundel  Society  has  afready  earned  throughout 
Europe. 

In  Italy  the  sanctuaries  entered  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  are  sacred,  and  the  Ai-t-centres  upon 
which  it  has  concentrated  its  forces  are  specially 
rich  in  spoils.  Some  few  blunders  have  been, 
and  are  now  in  course  of  being  comnutted,  upon 
which  we  shall  animadvert.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  enterprises  of  the  Society  are  -wisely 
chosen.  All  lovers  of  the  early  epochs  in  the 
history  of  Christian  painting  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  an  opening  attack  has  been  made 
upon  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi,  a 


peaceful  and  Art-loving  proceeding  that  is 
specially  timely  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
the  -widely-difi'ering  onslaught  which  the  so- 
called  liberal  party  proi^oses  to  make  upon  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Italy.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  paintings  at  Assisi  are  rather  too 
archaic  to  fall  within  any  but  in-^-eterate  anti¬ 
quarian  and  “Anglican”  sympathies;  therefore 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society,  in  tlie  exercise 
of  greater  discretion  than  was  shown  in  the  Giotto 
Chapel,  may  stop  short  of  driving  a  good  idea 
to  the  death.  A  judicious  selection  of  a  few 
representative  works  at  Assisi  is  all  that  the 
interest  of  Ai't  demands,  not  to  say  the  utmost 
which  the  patience  of  the  members  will  bear. 
The  -uaant  of  this  -wholesome  restraint  upon 
mere  antiquarian  tastes,  which  are  often  of  all 
desires  the  most  insatiable,  and  yet  still  that 
other  vnnt,  the  exercise  of  msthetic  love  for 
beauty,  has  led,  it  cannot  but  be  feared,  to  an  error 
much  to  bo  deplored,  the  copying  of  the  Last 
Supper  by  Ghii-landajo.  This,  of  tbe  four  large 
renderings  of  the  subject  in  or  near  Florence, 
is  perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  reproduction  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  but  one  ‘  Last  Supper  ’  in  the 
world,  and  all  infci-ior  renderings,  of  which 
there  are  not  a  fe-w,  must  suffer  in  comparison 
vdth  the  divine  picture  in  Milan.  But  a  still 
more  serious  objection  remains,  that  this  fresco 
by  Ghirlandajo  in  the  refectory  of  the  Ognis- 
santi  is  second  to  the  artist’s  other  v’orks  in 
the  neighboming  church  of  Santa  Maria  No¬ 
vella.  These  clicfs-d’ anvre,  -wdiich  are  indeed 
-worthy  of  all  admiration,  the  Society  very  pro¬ 
perly  proposes  to  publish.  Ghirlandajo  will  be 
by  -them  sufficiently  represented.  For  reasons 
analogous  to  those  aheady  adduced,  it  must 
be  regretted  that  tv^o  inferior  -wci-ks  by  Barto¬ 
lomeo,  an  ‘  Annunciation  ’  and  the  ‘  Noli  me 
tangere,’  have  likewise  been  copied ;  frescoes 
which  -will  not  bear  one  moment’s  comparison 
with  the  oil  paintings  bj^  the  same  artist  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  the  Church  of  Lucca,  and  the  Bel¬ 
vedere  Gallery  of  Vienna.  The  Arundel  Society 
runs  the  risk  of  lowering  the  reputation  of  the 
gi-cat  artists  to  whom  it  stands  before  the  English 
pul)lic  in  the  relation  of  trustee. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  dust  of  dry 
antiquarianism  has  not  blinded  the  eja-s  of  the 
council  to  beauty.  I  have  examined  Avith  in¬ 
finite  delight  di-awings  from  such  exquisito 
paintings  as  the  far-famed  ‘  Ecstacy  of  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine,’  by  Razzi;  the  wcll-knoum  ‘Sib3ds,’  and  the 
allegorical  tigiu’os  of  ‘  Theologj^  ’  and  ‘Poetr3q’ 
by  Raphael.  These  two  circular  comj)ositions, 
set  in  lovel3^  arabesque  borders,  show  the 
greatest  painter  in  the  Roman  school  as  a 
coloicrist  and  a  decoratiA-e  artist.  Among  the 
chromoliths  shortly  to  be  issued,  ‘  The  Deliver3^ 
of  St.  Peter  from  Prison,’  after  Raphael,  and 
‘  The  NatiAdt3',’  after  Luini,  ?.re  likeL^  to  prove 
cfiectfre  and  poi:)ular  works. 

Before  bringing  this  notice  to  a  conclusion,  some 
remai-k  is  called  for  on  the  i3rinciples  on  which 
copies  should  be  made,  and  the  modes  in  which 
chromo-lithographs  may  be  executed.  Signor 
Mariannecci  received  in  times  past  well-earned 
praises  for  his  pleasing  drawings.  Then  came 
the  day  when  certain  critics  pretended  to  dis- 
coA^er  inaccuracies  in  transcript,  and  especially 
superfluities  of  prettiness,  intended  to  disguise 
the  blemishes  whereAvith  ago  had  disfigm-ed  the 
face  of  the  originals.  Thereupon  the  serA'ices 
of  another  artist  were  enlisted,  M.  Schultz,  Avho 
pledged  himself  to  daguerrooUpo  the  minutest 
crack  upon  plaster.  The  not  over-pleasing 
merits  of  this  process  ma}"-  be  viewed  hr  the  draAv- 
ing — a  marvel  after  its  kind — which  M.  Schultz 
has  made  from  the  famed  “  Crucifixion”  of  Fra 
Angelico.  For  myself,  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  what  is  most  to  be  desfr-ed  is  a  st3de  Avhich 
shall  lie  as  a  happy  mean  betv/een  the  opposite 
extremes  into  Avhich  the  two  artists  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society  haAm  fallen.  On  the  one  hand 
for  a  cop3dst  to  intrude  his  own  conjectures  and 
inA'entions  is  an  impertinence  which  takes  from 
his  pretended  transcript  authorit3'  and  Aaalue. 
On  the  other,  a  painter  who  shall  sit  doAvn  and 
dot  out  in  detail  mere  accidental  injuries,  which 
simply  disfigure  the  surface  of  a  fresco,  is  not 
unlikely  to  fail  in  more  momentous  matters 
which  lie  near  to  the  sifirit  and  A’italit3^  of  the 
grand  original.  Again,  after  further  trial,  it 
ma3^  be  found  that  the  method  suited  to  one 
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school  or  master  is  not  fitted  to  the  opposite. 
For  examide,  31.  Schultz  has  certainly  rendered 
with  success  the  picture  by  ilemling,  and  he 
wiU  probably  he  equally  fortunate  in  his  attempt 
to  translate  the  landred  works  of  Van  Eyck. 
But  a  German  in  Italy  does  not  always  find 
himself  at  home.  Signor  JIariannecci,  on  the 
contrary,  possesses  a  largeness  of  manner,  a 
freedom  of  e.xecution,  and  an  eye  for  beauty 
which  put  him  at  once  cn  rapport  with  the  work, 
which  may,  in  fact,  be  the  offspring  of  one  of 
his  o^ra  ancestors.  The  instructions,  however, 
which  Signor  ilariannecci  lias  received  from 
the  council  cannot  but  be  deemed  wise  and 
timely  :  he  is  told,  “  In  copying  the  subjects 
from  Ghirlandajo,  to  avoid  all  restoration  of 
parts  injured  or  destroyed,  and  to  aim  rather 
at  rendering  the  existing  than  the  supposed 
original  tone  of  colour.” 

Let  me  add  a  word  on  the  lithographic  pro¬ 
cess.  Since  the  comparatively  early  days  when 
3Ir.  3'inccnt  Brooks  was  responsible  for  the 
saddest  of  parodies  on  Italian  frescoes,  the 
“chromes,”  published  by  the  Arundel  Society, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  good  examples  of 
the  art.  The  colours  are  softly  blended,  the 
inevitable]  repetition  of  the  same  tone  is  put 
imder  disguise,  and  the  clumsiness  of  execution 
consequent  upon  the  inaccurate  working  of  the 
registers,  has  been  as  far  as  practicable  mitigated. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  indicate  minor  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  diverse  reproductions  issued  of 
late  years,  but  will  at  once  strike  at  a  broad 
distinction  in  manipulation  which  two  master- 
works  have,  for  the  first  time,  made  manifest. 
Certain  chromo  draughtsmen  on  stone,  such  as 
Kellerhoven,  show  beneath  the  colour  lines  and 
shadows  of  black,  giving  to  the  work,  when 
complete,  the  aspect  of  a  coloured  engraGng. 
Xow  31.  Schultz  has  reproduced  the  3Iemling 
triptych  after  this  fashion.  And  when  we  take 
into  account  the  minute  demarcations  in  the 
original  panel  picture,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  colour  does  not  hide  the  drawing,  nor  over¬ 
load  the  shading  and  the  modelling,  we  shall  at 
once  recognise  a  happy  correspondence  between 
the  oi’iginal  work  and  its  npUca.  But  the  like 
verisimilitude  would  not  bo  found,  were  this 
execution  applied  to  an  Italian  fresco.  There 
is  in  a  fresco  a  certain  opacity  which  imparts, 
strange  to  say,  transparency,  a  degree  of  chalki¬ 
ness  that  gives  atmosphere ;  and  these  qualities 
have  been  most  happily  rendered  by  Starch  and 
Kramer,  in  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
lovely  chromo-lithographs  e^'er  executed,  ‘  The 
Coronation  of  the  3Trgin,’  after  Fra  Angelico. 
Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  too  much  of  this  opacity  and  chalkiness. 
Specially  out  of  place  is  such  gross  laying  on  of 
pigments  in  the  illuminated  letters  recently 
published  by  the  Society.  The  Council  certainly 
will  do  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  so  as 
not  to  be  blind  to  improvements  and  novelties 
which  may  at  no  distant  day,  in  hostile  hands, 
jdaeo  there  o^\•n  publications  at  a  discount.  1 
think  I  am  coirect  when  I  say  that  under  the 
title,  “  Chefs-dVeuvre  dcs  Grands  Mitres  repro- 
duits  on  eouleur,”  F.  Kellerhoven  has  given  to 
the  world,  especially  in  that  marvellous  repro¬ 
duction  of  ‘  L’Adoration  dcs  Hois  3Iages,’  works 
which  Burpa.ss  the  “Arundel  chromos.”  Again, 
in  the  recently  published  volumes  “  Ilistoire  des 
Arts  Industriels  aii  3royen  Age,  par  Jules 
Ijabarte,”  a  brilliancy  of  colour  and  an  accuracy 

I  anfl  minuteness  of  detail  have  been  gained, 

1  which  in  no  other  publication  has  been  ap- 

1  j)roached.  These  lovely  effects  in  some  degree 

are  due  to  the  “  I’oitevin  j)rocc.ss  ”  of  photo- 
1  lithography,  which  we  beg  to  commend  to  the 

1  best  rsmsideration  of  the  Arundel  Council. 

1  Such  strictures  do  not  invalidate  the  eulogies 

i  before  bestowed.  For  the  most  part  the  Arundel 

.><)f  iety  has  done  a  good  work  nobly  and  well. 
It  has  (  diieated  the  tastes  of  the  English  people 
u]>on  models  high  in  form  and  ])uro  in  sjiirit. 
It  has,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  brought 
th<'  grand  frescoes  of  Italy  within  our  homes, 

-1  that  Ghirlandajo’s  ‘Death  of  St.  Francis,’ 
and  Fra  Angelico’s  ‘  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,’ 
have  bi-i'n  transferred  from  Florence,  and  may 
b<'  now  seen  hanging  in  the  Parsonage  of  a 
<  ■iiintrx-  eh,.rgj-man,  or  in  the  mansion  of  a  city 
merchant. 

J.  B.  A. 

PHOTOGEAPHT. 

Eecext  exhibitions  in  photography’do  not  show 
any  advance  in  the  process.  The  improvement 
which  would  be  most  acceptable  in  ordinary 
practice,  would  be  the  certain  production  of 
prints  independently  of  those  capricious  con¬ 
ditions  which  beset  every  step  of  the  manipula¬ 
tive  procedure  from  beginning  to  end.  Diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  as  the  process  is  to  the  fastidious 
operator,  it  has  been  practised  with  various 
degrees  of  success  ;  and  satisfactorily,  more  or 
less,  to  all  classes  of  the  public,  with,  of  course, 
a  scale  of  prices  proijortionate  to  the  pretensions 
of  each  jiarty  to  the  contract.  The  realisation 
of  an  issue,  good  or  had,  by  the  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  practice  of  photography  would  certainly 
tempt  into  the  arena  hundreds  of  speculators, 
whose  dishonesty  would  rise  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance.  The  kind  of  enterprise  of 
which  the  public  has  the  most  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  is  that  of  advertising  copyists,  who  pro¬ 
pose,  on  receipt  of  a  card  portrait  and  thirty 
postage  stamps,  to  return  twenty,  fifteen,  or 
twelve  copies,  according  to  the  terms  adver¬ 
tised.  The  grievance  in  such  cases  is  not  so 
much  that  the  copies  are  extremely  coarse  and 
faulty,  as  that,  generally,  an  inordinate  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  before  the  cards  are  forth¬ 
coming,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  have 
not  been  received  at  all.  The  nuisance  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  complaint  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
the  public  thus  warned  against  the  imposition, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  so  recklessly  practised. 

3Vhen  the  Photographic  Society  declined  to 
exhibit  “touched”  prints, — the  rule  compre¬ 
hended  all  portraiture  tinted,  and  painted  on 
a  photographic  base, — the  society  was  loyal  not 
only  to  jihotography,  but  also  to  legitimate 
Art.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  lower 
walks  of  miniature  painting  would  suffer  from 
the  popularity  of  a  method  of  producing  resem¬ 
blances,  for  which  one  sitting  of  a  few  seconds 
only  was  required  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
to  find  the  demand  for  high-class  miniatm-es 
relax  insomuch  as  to  leave  some  of  our  most 
accomplished  artists  without  a  commission.  Not 
many  years  ago,  the  yearly  collection  of  minia¬ 
tures  at  the  Eoj^al  Academy  was  always  a 
feature  of  unfailing  interest  and  attraction  ;  but 
now,  miniatures  are  exceptional  there,  and  those 
artists  whose  works  were  the  admired  of  all 
beholders,  arc  either  dead,  or  have  betaken 
themselves  to  oil-painting,  or  even,  it  may  be, 
to  photography.  Everybody  has  sat  down 
before  the  magic  lens,  whether  it  be  for  a  like¬ 
ness,  framed  or  encased,  for  threepence,  or 
worked  out  in  water-colours,  or  oil,  at  prices 
rising  up  to  sixty  guineas ;  but  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  chemical  process  can  never  reach 
the  graces  of  the  painter’s  Art.  It  was  expected 
that  Herr  Wothly’s  improvements  would  have 
given  precision  and  delicacy  of  degree  to  the 
shaded  passages  of  portraiture  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  seen  do  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  early  essays ;  and  the  Wothlytype 
ceased  to  interest  photographers,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  silver  was  indispensable.  In 
the  examples  we  have  seen  of  this  method  of 
printing  are  gradations  in  the  shades  which 
suggest  that  ordinary  methods  of  printing  arc 
extremely  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  shades  and 
markings  of  the  best  specimens  are  frequently 
opaque  and  blotched.  Thus,  there  is  still  much 
left  for  miniature  painting  to  accomplish  before 
the  bean  ideal  of  the  sitter  be  attained.  The  con¬ 
struction,  sentiment,  and  brilliancy  of  a  first- 
class  ivory  miniature  can  never  be  equalled  by 
any  photographic  portrait,  how  skilful  soever  it 
may  bo  supplemented  with  colour.  In  the  race 
for  popularity  in  portraiture,  chemistry  has  for 
the  present  temporarily  beaten  painting.  The 
triumph  will  not  bo  long  lived,  though  that 
which,  in  this  respect,  is  true  of  water-colour, 
is  not  lc.ss  so  of  oil,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  portrait  painters,  who,  for  twenty 
years,  liave  had  more  sitters  than  they  could 
satisfy ;  yet  some  of  these  artists  have  now  been 
for  years  Avithout  a  commission.  But  there  arc 
signs  of  reaction— for  nothing  based  upon  photo¬ 
graphy  can  ever  approach  the  beauties  of  a 
study  from  the  life  by  an  accomplished  hand. 

SELECTED  PICTDEES. 

FEOJI  THE  COLLECTION  OE  JAMES  DHGDALE, 
ESQ.,  WROXALL  ABBEY,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  Greatbach,  Engraver. 

The  pendent  picture  to  that  of  which  an 
engraving  appears  elsewhere :  both  present  a 
strange  but  instructive  contrast  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  power  and  the  final  end  of  the  courtly,  j 
witty,  and  licentious  noble.  Pope,  in  his  i 
‘  ‘  Moral  Essays,”  assumes  that  Buckingham 
was  at  length  reduced  to  absolute  destitu-  i 
tion,  and  that  he  died  “in  the  worst  inn’s  I 
worst  room ;  ”  hut  the  statement  is  known  ! 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  This  favourite  of  1 
a  monarch  as  profligate  as  himself,  finding 
his  health  ruined  by  a  long  career  of  dissi-  1 
pation  and  vice,  his  fortune  diminished  by  j 
boundless  extravagance,  and  conscious,  | 
also,  that  in  Charles  the  Second’s  successor  i 
he  had  no  hope  of  repaiiing  his  diminished 
income  or  regaining  any  of  his  lost  influence 
in  society,  retired  to  his  countiy  mansion, 
at  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  devoted 
himself  to  field  sports.  It  was  from  the 
effects  of  this  latter  indulgence  that  he  lost 
his  life,  his  death  occurring  at  the  age  of 
forty- one,  at  the  house  of  a  tenant,  at 
Kirkby-Moorside,  in  1688,  from  fever  pro¬ 
duced  by  sitting  on  the  damp  ground  after 
a  long  run  with  the  hounds.  The  painter 
of  the  picture  may  have  accepted  either 
Pope’s  version  of  the  event,  or  the  true  one ; 
for  the  room  in  which  the  duke  has  breathed 
his  last  may  be  either  one  of  a  common 
country  inn  or  of  a  small  farm-house  :  the 
furniture  is  poor  and  scanty,  the  mattress 
on  which  he  lies  is  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  apartment  is 
altogether  cornfortless.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  he  diediwithout  a  friend  or  one  sym¬ 
pathising  individual  near  him.  In  the 
agony  of  the  death-throe  he  has  thrown 
himself  partially  off  the  bed,  and  his  head 
rests  on  the  chair  beside  it,  with  the  cur¬ 
tain  puckered  up,  its  folds  blending  with 
those  of  his  laced  cloak. 

Diyden,  in  his  “Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,”  in  which  Buckingham  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  Zimri,  has  sketched  his  character, 
political  and  moral,  with  a  most  severe  yet 
just  pencil : — 

“  Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land : 

•  In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand. 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome  ; 

Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong. 

Was  everjdhing  by  turn,  and  nothing  long  ; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ! 

Then,  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman  !  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy ! 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes  ; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes ; 

So  over-violent  or  over-civil. 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne’er  be  chief ; 

For  spite  of  him  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel :  * 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left.” 

For  tbe  sake  of  identifying  Buckingham, 
it  may  be  supposed,  with  his  once  elevated 
position,  the  artist  has  presented  him,  in 
the  picture  before  us,  as  habited  in  the 
costume  of  his  prosperous  days,  and  not  in 
that  which  he  would  probably  have  worn 
at  the  hour  of  his  death,  whether  this  took 
place  in  the  “  worst  inn  ”  or  in  the  room  of 
his  tenant :  but  both  painters  and  poets  are 
permitted  to  indulge  in  license. 

*  Tire  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy. 
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LEEDS  POTTERY. 

A  IIISTOKY  OF 

THE  EARTHENWARE  WORKS  AT  LEEDS, 

■n'lTH  NOTICES  OF  THEIR  rRODt’CTIONS,  ETC. 

BY  LLEWELLYNN  JEIVITT,  F.S.A. 

The  town  of  Leeds,  so  iiiiiversally  and 
justly  famed  “  all  the  world  o’er”  for  its 
woollen  manufactures,  and  which  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  the  busiest  hives  of 
industry  in  the  kingdom — producing  all 
manner  of  objects,  from  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  fabrics  to  the  most  gigantic  and 
ponderous  locomotives — has  produced  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  the 
ceramic  art  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  collector.  Leeds  woollen 
cloth  manufacfui’e,  Leeds  flax  works, 
Leeds  tobacco,  Leeds  glass,  and  Leeds  en¬ 
gineering  and  iron  making  estabhshments, 
famous  and  well  knovm  as  they  are  in 
!  every  corner  of  the  globe  at  the  present 
day,  are  not  more  famous  now  than  the 
I  Leeds  pottery  was  in  the  last  century  and 
;  the  beginning  of  the  present.  However 
much  was  known,  years  ago,  about  the 
I  productions  of  this  manufactory,  nearly  all 
knowledge,  even  of  its  very  existence,  has 
been  lost,  and  scarcely  one  collector  in  a 
j  dozen  at  the  jiresent  day  knows  of  what  its 
I  specialities  consisted.  The  character  of  the 
I  productions  of  the  works  has  so  thoroughly 
I  ■  changed,  both  in  body,  in  variety  of  goods, 
j  and  in  decoration,  as  well  as  in  manipula- 
j  tive  skill,  that  “Leeds  potteiy”  of  the 
j  olden  time  and  that  of  the  present  are  as 
opposite  as  any  two  varieties  of  earthen¬ 
ware  well  can  be.  My  aim  will  be  in  the 
present  article — the  first  which  has  been 
written  on  these  interesting  works — to 
draw  attention  to  some  points  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  give  such  particulars  of  their 
productions  as  will  enable  collectors  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  fi’om  those  of  other  manu¬ 
factories,  and  so  correctly  to  appropriate 
such  specimens  as  may  come  into  their 
possession. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pottery  has 
been  made  at  Leeds,  or  in  its  immechate 
neighbourhood,  from  the  earhest  times  of 
our  British  history.  Celtic  and  Romano- 
British  relics  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  found  in  the  neighboui'hood,  which 
were,  without  doubt,  made  at  the  jdace  ; 
and  the  viRage  of  Potters  Newton,  evi¬ 
dently  takes  its  name  from  a  colony  of 
potters  having  settled  there  in  early  times. 
That  it  uxis  so  in  days  of  yore  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  of  the  name  appearing 
in  deeds  of  the  thirteenth  centui'y.  In 
later  times  coarse  brown  earthenware  was 
made  in  Leeds,  as  were  also  tobacco-jiipes, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  These  were 
made  from  clays  found  at  Wortley ;  the 
same  bed  of  clay  which  was  worked  for  the 
old  Leeds  pottery,  and  is  still  used  for 
making  yellow  ware  and  saggars  at  the 
present  day.  The  manufacture  of  to¬ 
bacco-pipes  at  Leeds  was  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  carried  on  somewhat  exten- 
.sively  for  several  years.  Ralph  Thorssby, 
in  lus  “  Ducatus  Leodiensis,”  published 
in  1714,  in  his  account  of  Wortley  Hun¬ 
dred  says,  ‘  ‘  Here  is  a  good  vein  of  fine 
clay,  that  will  retain  its  whiteness  after 
it  is  burnt  (when  others  turn  red),  and 
therefore  used  for  the  making  of  tobacco- 
pipes,  a  manufacture  but  lately  begun  at 
Leeds.”  Probably  to  the  existence  of  this 
bed  of  fine  clay  is  to  be  attributed  the 
establishment  of  the  pot  works  at  Leeds, 
to  which  I  am  now  about  to  dii’ect  atten¬ 
tion.  But  first  let  me  remark  that  at 
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Castleford  (another  pottery  of  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak),  which  was  a 
Roman  station,  there  is  a  probability  of 
wares  hamng  been  made  during  the  Ro- 
mano-British  period. 

Of  the  date  of  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Leeds  pot  works  nothing  definite  is 
known.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  they 
were  in  existence  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  that  they  were  then  producing 
wares  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  excellence. 
Before  this  time  a  kind  of  Delft  ware  was 
made,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  credit¬ 
able  copies  of  Oriental  patterns,  with  salt 
glaze,  also  produced  at  these  works.  Delft 
ware,  however,  was  only  made  to  a  small 
extent,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
manufacture  of  that  fine  cream-coloured 
earthenware  which  made  the  works  so 
famous,  and  enabled  them,  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  to  compete  so  successfully 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  makers.  As 
early  as  1770  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  ornamental  jiroductions 
of  these  works,  and  I  have  seen  dated 
examples  of  open  and  embossed  basket- 
work  ware  of  a  few  years  later  (1777  and 
1779),  which  are  as  fine  as  anything  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  time. 

The  first  proprietors  of  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  find  any  record  were  Messrs. 
Hartley,  Greens,  and  Company,  and  they 
had  so  far  advanced  in  their  work,  and 
were  so  firmly  established  and  well  known 
in  1783,  as  to  justify  them  in  issuing  a 
book  of  “  designs”  of  some  of  the  articles 
they  were  then  producing. 

A  cojiy  of  this  almost  uniqtie  book  is  in 
my  own  possession,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
possible  ,  importance  in  authenticating  the 
productions  of  the  Leeds  works.  The  volume 
bears  the  title,  ‘  ‘  Designs  of  sundry  Articles 
of  Queen’s,  or  Cream-colour’d  Earthen¬ 
ware,  manufactiu’ed  by  Hartley,  Greens, 
&  Co.,  at  Leeds  Pottery,  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  The  same  Ena- 
mell’d.  Printed,  or  Ornamented  with  Gold 
to  any  Pattern ;  also  with  Coats  of  Arms, 
Cyphers,  Landscapes,  &c.  &c.  Leeds, 

1783.”  The  list  and  title-page  occupy  eight 
pages,  as  do  also  each  of  two  others — trans¬ 
lated  into  German  and  Erench — which  ac¬ 
company  it,  and  which  bear  the  following 
titles: — “Abrisse  von  verschiedenen  Ar- 
tickeln  vom  Koniginnen  oder  Gelben  Stein- 
Gute,  welches  Hartley,  Greens,  und  Comp, 
in  ihrer  Eabrick  in  Leeds  verfertigen ; 
nebst  vielen  andern  Artickeln :  auch  die- 
selben  gemahlt,  gedruckt  oder  mit  Gold 
gezieret  zu  jedem  Muster,  ebenfalls  mit 
Wapen,  eingegrabene,  Namen,  Land- 
schaften,  &c.  &c.  Leeds,  1783.”  “  Des- 

seins  de  divers  Articles  de  Poteries  de  la 
Reine  en  Couleur  de  Creme,  Eabriques  ei 
la  Poterie  de  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co.  ei 
Leeds  :  avec  une  Quantite  d’autres  Arti¬ 
cles  ;  les  memes  emailles,  imprimis  ou 
omes  d’Or  a  chaque  Patron,  aussi  avec  des 
Armes,  des  Chififres,  des  Paisages,  &c.  &c. 
Leeds,  1785.”  * 

The  plates,  forty-four  in  number,  are 
very  efiectively  engraved  on  cojiper,  and 
exhibit  a  wonderful,  and  certainly  exqui¬ 
site,  variety  of  designs  for  almost  all  articles 
in  use,  both  idain,  ornamented,  perfo¬ 
rated,  and  basket-work,  including  services, 
vases,  candlesticks,  flowerstands,  inkstands, 
baskets,  spoons,  &c.  &c. 

The  partners  at  this  time  (1783-4)  com¬ 
posing  the  firm  of  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co., 
were  William  Hartley,  Joshua  Green,  John 
Green,  Henry  Ackroyd,  John  Barwick, 


*  A  copy  of  this  most  interesting  pattem-hook  is  in  tlio 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  London, 
■whicli  has  the  English  list,  1736;  Geiraan,  1783;  and 
French, 1785. 
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Samuel  Wainwright,  Thomas  Wainwright, 
George  Hanson,  and  Saville  Green.  The 
business  was,  it  appears,  divided  into  six 
shares,  of  which  William  Hartley,  Joshua 
and  John  Green,  and  Henry  Ackroyd,  had 
each  one ;  J ohn  Barwick  and  the  two 
Wainwrights  half  of  one  each;  and  George 
Hanson  and  Saville  Green  a  quarter  share 
each,  the  latter  acting  as  “book-keeper” 
to  the  firm.  The  proprietors  were  ex¬ 
tremely  systematic  and  particular  in  their 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  and  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  each  other.  They  held  regular 
meetings,  and  appointed  independent  and 
disinterested  persons  as  valuers  in  each 
department ;  for  instance,  one  to  value  the 
stock  of  finished  goods  in  the  ware  rooms, 
another  the  unfinished  ware,  another  the 
copper  iilates,  another  the  buildings,  others 
the  moulds  and  models,  the  windmill,  the 
horses,  the  waggons  and  carts,  the  raw 
materials,  the  woodwork,  and  every  ima¬ 
ginable  thing.  The  reports  of  these  various 
valuers,  whose  names  and  awards  for  many 
years  I  have  carefully  examined,  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  partners,  when 
a  balance  was  struck,  to  which  the  names 
of  each  one  were  attached. 

In  1785,  and  again  in  1786,  fresh  editions 
of  the  catalogue  and  book  of  plates  were 
issued,  without  change  either  in  the  number 
of  articles  enumerated  or  in  their  variety 
or  form.  The  works  at  this  time  had  been 
considerably  increased  in  size,  and  the 
wares  made  were  exjiorted  in  largo  quanti¬ 
ties  to  Germany,  Holland,  Prance,  Spain, 
and  Russia.  So  great  had  the  concern  be¬ 
come  five  years  later  (1791),  that  the  yearly 
balance  then  struck  amounted  to  over 
£‘51,500;  and  it  is  worth  recording  that 
in  that  year  the  value  of  the  copper-jilates 
from  which  the  transfer  2^rinting  was  efi'ected 
was  £204,  while  at  the  jiresent  time  they 
rejiresent  about  £1,000.  These  coiiper- 
plates  consisted  of  teapot  borders,  land- 
sca^ies.  Nankin  borders,  and  others.  The 
general  stock  in  this  year  (1791)  was  valued 
at  about  £6,000,  and  the  windmill  at  about 
£1,200.  The  (house  of  the  ^lartners,  en¬ 
tered  as  “Hartley,  Green,  &  Oo.’s  House,” 
was  at  Thoiqie  Arch,  near  Tadcaster  and 
Wetherby.  At  Thoiqie  Arch,  too,  were  the 
grinding  mills.  These  mills  were  ten  miles 
from  the  works  at  Leeds,  and  a  team  of 
four  horses  was  kejit  constantly  at  work 
caii’ying  the  ground  flint  and  stone.  They, 
with  the  men  who  worked  them,  stayed  six 
days,  going  and  coming,  between  the  two 
jJaces,  and  then  six  at  Thoiqie  Ai’ch,  alter¬ 
nately,  The  raw  material  was  taken  from 
Leeds  to  the  mills  at  Thoiqie  Arch,  when 
the  horses  who  had  brought  it  worked  the 
mill  to  grind  it,  and  returned  with  it,  when 
prepared,  to  Leeds  for  use.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  1814,  when  the  windmill  on 
the  Leeds  iiremises,  which  had  been  used 
as  a  corn  mill,  was  converted  into  a  flint 
mill,  and  an  engine,  made  by  the  builders 
of  the  first  successful  locomotive,  Fenton, 
Murray,  &  Go.,  put  up.  This  mill  is  still 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1794  another  edition  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  pattern -book  was  issued.  It 
was  jjrecisely  the  same  in  contents  as 
the  iirevious  editions,  both  in  the  jilates 
and  letter-press,  and  contained  the  cata¬ 
logue,  or  list,  in  Enghsh,  French,  and 
German.  Fresh  designs  ajipear  to  have 
been  continually  added,  and,  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  comjiany  increasing,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  into  the  Spanish 
language  was  in  a  few  years  issued.  This 
interesting  work,  of  which  a  copy  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Hailstone,  F.S.A., 
and  which  also  contains  the  English  cata¬ 
logue,  without  date,  bears  the  following 
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title, — ‘‘Dibiixos  de  varios  Eeugloiies  de 
I,oza  luglesa  de  Eegna,  de  Color  de  Crema, 
Fabricados  en  la  Hanufactura  y  Lozeria  de 
Hartley,  Greens,  y  Comp“-  en  Ijeeds  :  en 
este  uiismo  ranio  fabriam  de  dicha  loza,  bay 
piezas  esmaUadas  impresas  y  adornadas 
eonoro,  como  tambien,  Hermoseadas  con 
escudos,  armas,  cifras,  jtayses,  &c.  &c. 
Leeds.”  Instead  of  lo2  general  articles, 
as  enumerated  in  the  preHous  editions, 
221  appear  in  this;  and  instead  of  32  in 
tea-\rare,  48  appear.  In  1814,  too,  another 
ethtion  was  issued,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
my  own  possession  ;  it  contains  71  plates 
of  patterns,  exhibiting  221  general  articles, 
and  48  patterns  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
serHces.  In  this  edition  the  whole  of  the 
plates,  both  those  from  the  other  copies 
and  those  newly  engraved,  have  the  words 
“  Leeds  Pottery”  engraved  upon  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an 
important  event  in  connection  with  the 
Leeds  pottery  took  place.  This  was  the 
establishment  of  the  tramway  from  the 
Collieries  of  Mr.  Charles  Brandling,  at 
Middleton,  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  This 
tramway  passed  through  the  Leeds  j^ot 
works,  to  the  proprietors  of  which  a  nominal 
rental  of  £7  a  year  was  paid,  and  to  whom, 
as  a  further  consideration  for  the  right 
of  passage,  an  advantage  in  the  price  of 
coals  was  aUowed.*  While  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  this  early  line  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  upon  it  was  set  to 
woi'k  the  first  locomotive  commercially 
successful  on  any  railway.  Mr.  John 
Blenkinsop,  who  was  manager  of  the 
iliddleton  Collieries,  took  out  a  j)atent,  in 
ISll,  for  a  locomotive  steam  engine,  and 
placed  his  designs  for  execution  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray,  £■  Co., 
at  that  time  eminent  engineers  of  Leeds. 
This  was  the  first  locomotive  engine  in 
which  two  ci/li/iders  were  employed,  and  in 
that  respect  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  of  Trevithick  and  others.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  were  placed  vertically,  and  were  im¬ 
mersed  for  more  than  half  their  length  in 
tlie  .steam  s])ace  of  the  boiler.  The  progress 
was  effected  by  a  cog  wheel  working  into  a 
rack  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  rails.  Mr. 
lilonkinsop’s  engine  began  running  on  the 
railway  extending  from  the  Middleton  Col- 
licnles  to  tlie  town  of  Leeds,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  and  a  half,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1812,  two  years  before  George 
Stephenson  started  his  first  locomotive.! 
Mr.  Blenkinsop  was  for  many  years  prin- 
cijial  agent  to  the  Brandling  family,  and 
his  invention  was,  as  is  seen,  first  broixght 
to  boai-  in  bringing  coals  from  those  pits  to 
Feeds — a  iriatter  of  immense  importance  to 
file  town  and  its  manufactures. 

In  tlio  year  1800  two  fresh  partners, 
Lbenezer  Green  and  F.  I’arsons,  had  joined 
the  concern,  the  firm  at  this  time  consisting 


•  Tlic  Act  of  I’arli.imcnt  for  flip  fonnation  of  tills  lino  of 
niilwiiy  w;u-  iia-<eil  in  .Janimry,  IT-'jS,  ami  it  is  lliorcin 
•atial  lliat  diaries  liramllints  tlic  owner  of  tlic  collieries, 
ha<l  miele  atrreeinenti- wiili  ilie  owners  of  the  lands  thioneh 
wliicli  it  we-  intended  to  pass,  *•  to  pay  yearly  rent  orollier 
considerations  ”  for  the  jirivilet'e.  'I'lie  Lersls  |iot  works 
mnit,  therefore,  have  been  established  some  lenclli  of  time 
)irevioiis  to  the  year  I'o't.  It  maybe  interestint;  to  add 
that  by  thi.s  act  Mr.  Jirandliin..'  bound  himself  for  a  term  of 
n:;ty  years  to  bring  from  his  collieries  at  .Middleton,  to  a 
repertory  at  “Caeson  Close,  near  the  Great  liridge  at 

I . ds.”  ••  L'n.fkiO  dir/ens.  or  210,(100  corfs  of  coals,”  each 

'  irf  lontaining  in  weight  about  210  lbs,,  and  in  measure 
70  I  eiiiiii  al  inches,  and  there  sell  the  same  to  the  pnblie 
at  the  price  of  Ip/,  a  corf.  As  the  town  increased  in  size, 
and  it  manufactures  spread,  fresh  acts  of  parliament  were 
iil.r..  i  for  and  ofitained  in  ITilt.  1 70'i  (two),  and  IHOd.by 
which  le.t  tile  fpiantity  of  i  oal  undertaken  to  be  siipplieil 

■  in-  •  .c .  d  to  1!(2()  corf.c  per  day,  and  the  price  raised  to 
fs-f  .  -  .rf. 

!  I  '-!  t  lit  information  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Air. 
Jeh-  -M  -loliig,  the  principal  of  the  flnn  of  Manning, 
W  die,  &  Co.,  the  eminent  engineers  of  Leeds,  who.se 
h-  ■  ■  fpf  the  present  >Iay  are  in  such  high  repute, 

•ho  r.  •]  anil  exhibited  a  model  of  Hb-nkinsop’s 

e"gine  at  the  f.eeds  I'hilosophical  .Society,  in 


of  William  Hartley,  Joshua  Green,  John 
Green,  Ebenezer  Green,  E.  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Ackroycl  and  her  daughter  Mary  (widow 
and  daughter  of  Henry  Ackroyd,  (ieceased), 
JohnBarwick,  Thomas  Wainwright,  George 
Hanson,  Saville  Green,  and  Samuel  Wain¬ 
wright.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hartley  the 
business  was  carried  on — stEl  under  the 
title  of  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co. — by  the 
remaining  partners ;  and  a  Mr.  Euperti,  a 
Eussian,  became,  I  believe,  a  partner  in 
the  firm.  The  trade  at  this  time  was,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  principally  with 
Eussia,  and  with  Sjxain  and  Portugal,  and 
hence,  I  presume,  Mr.  Euperti’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  Other  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
prietary  followed  in  succession,  one  of 
which  was,  that  a  minister,  the  Eev.  W. 
Parsons,  married  Miss  Ackroyd,  and  thus 
became  a  partner  ;  and  for  a  time  the  style 
of  the  firm  was  changed  Eom  ‘  ‘  Hartley, 
Greens,  &  Co.,”  to  “  Greens,  Hartley,  and 
Co.”  These  repeated  changes,  and  the  un¬ 
pleasantnesses  and  disputes  that  arose  in 
consequence,  appear  to  have  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  concern,  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  thrown  into  Chancery,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  sold  off.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  business  done  about 
this  time  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
which  I  have  gathered  from  a  personal 
reference  to  the  accounts,  that  the  annual 
sales  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  about 
£30,000  ;  that  about  £8,000  was  paid  in 
wages,  and  more  than  £2,000  for  coals, 
even  with  the  decided  advantage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  by  the  arrangement  ah’cady 
spoken  of. 

In  1825,  by  an  advantageous  arrange¬ 
ment  effected  through  the  good  offices  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Hardy,  the  then  recorder  of 
Leeds,  I  am  informed,  the  affair  was  got 
out  of  Chancery,  and  passed,  by  purchase, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wainwright, 
one  of  the  partners.  The  concern  was  at 
this  time,  I  believe,  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Samuel  Wainwright  and  Company, 
and  was  conducted  with  great  spirit.  Mr. 
Wainwright  engaged  as  his  confidential 
cashier  Stephen  ChappeE,  who  up  to  that 
time  was  employed  as  a  book-keeper  in 
one  of  the  Leeds  cloth  manufactories. 
At  Wainwright’s  death  (of  cholera),  in 
1832,  the  trustees  carried  on  the  business 
under  the  style  of  the  “  Leeds  Pottery 
Company,”  and  employed  Stephen  Chap¬ 
pell  as  their  sole  manager.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  until  the  year  1840,  when 
the  trustees  transferred  the  whole  concern 
to  Chappell,  who  took  it  at  his  own  valua¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  this  time  his  brother 
James  became  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
the  firm  then  consisting  simply  of  Stephen 
and  James  Chappell,  who  continued  the 
works  until  1847,  when  they  became  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  pottery  was  then  carried  on  for 
about  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  by  the  assignees,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Mr.  Eichard  Britton,  who  had 
for  some  time  held  a  confidential  position 
with  Mr.  Chappell.  In  1850  the  concern 
passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Warburton  and  this  same  Mr. 
Eichard  Britton,  and  was  by  them  carried 
on  under  the  style  of  “  AVarburton  and 
Britton,”  until  1803,  when,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Warburton,  Air.  Eichard  Britton  be¬ 
came  sole  ju'oprietor  of  the  works,  and  they 
are  carried  on  by  him,  with  considerable 
spii'it,  at  the  present  day. 

The  Leeds  Pot  Works  are  situated  in  Jack 
Ijano,  and  occupy  an  area  of  considerably 
more  than  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  at  the 
])rescnt  time  give  employment  to  about  two 
hundred  and  lift}’’  persons.  The  premises 
are  intersected  for  a  considerable  portion  of 


their  length  by  the  Brandling's  Eailway 
(on  which  I  learn  it  is  again  intended  to 
start  locomotives),  and  is  also  crossed  in  a 
cutting  by  the  main  Hne  of  the  Midland 
Eailway.  The  works  are  very  extensive, 
and,  with  but  some  trifling  alterations, 
now  stand  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co.  Closely  adjoining 
them  is  the  Leathley  Lane  Pottery,  of 
which  a  few  words  will  be  said  later  on. 

The  wares  manufactured  at  different 
periods  at  these  interesting  works  consist 
of  the  coarse  brown  earthenware,  made  on 
its  first  establishment ;  Delft  ware,  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  small  quantities,  and  for  a 
short  period ;  hard  and  highly  vitrified 
stone  ware,  with  a  strong  salt  glaze ; 
cream-coloured,  or  Queen’s  ware  ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  black  ware ;  Eockingham  ware ;  white 
earthenware  ;  yellow  ware ;  &c.  &c.  The 
great  speciality  of  the  works  was  the  per¬ 
forated  “  Queen’s  or  cream-coloured  earth¬ 
enware,”  for  which  they  became  universally 
famed,  and  more  than  competed  with 
AVedgwood.  It  is  this  kind  of  ware  which 
among  collectors  has  acquired  the  name  of 
“  Leeds  AVare.”  To  this  it  wiU  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  du’ect  careful  attention,  and  to 
point  out  both  the  peculiarities  of  pattern 
and  of  ornamentation,  which  they  exhibit. 

In  colour  the  Leeds  ware  —  i.e.  the 
cream-coloured  earthenware — is  of  a  parti¬ 
cularly  clear  rich  tint,  usually  rather 
deeper  in  tone  than  AVedgwood’s  Queen’s 
ware,  and  of  a  slightly  yeUowish  cast. 
The  body  is  particularly  fine  and  hard,  and 
the  glaze  of  extremely  good  quality.  This 
glaze  was  produced  with  arsenic,  and  its 
use  was  so  deleterious  to  the  workmen, 
that  they  usually  became  hopelessly  crippled 
after  four  or  five  years’  exposure  to  its 
effects.  It  is  not  now  used. 

The  perforated  pieces,  as  well  as  those  of 
open  basket-work,  exhibit  an  unusual 
degree  of  skill  and  an  elaborateness  of 
design,  that  is  quite  unequalled.  The 
first  example,  which  I  give  in  the  accom¬ 


panying  engraA’ing,  is  a  chesnut  basket  and 
stand,  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
description.  Of  this  exact  pattern  I  only 
know  of  two  examples,  one  of  which  is  in 
my  own  collection,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
Mr.  Manning.  They  were  purchased  to¬ 
gether,  and  are  identical  in  every  respect. 
In  form,  these  pieces  are  faultless,  as  they 
are  also  in  moulding,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  elegance  in  the  general  outline. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cover,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowl,  are  fluted,  and  the 
handles,  which  are  double  twisted,  terminate 
in  flowers  and  foliage.  Both  bowl  and 
cover  are  elaborately  perforated  ;  and  here 
it  may  be  well  to  note,  for  the  information 
of  collectors,  that  the  perforations  of  this 
description  were  produced  by  punches,  by 
which  the  soft  clay  was  pierced  by  hand. 
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I  name  this  more  particularlj^  because  I 
have  heard  an  opinion  expressed  that  this 
description  of  open-work  was  produced  in 
the  mould.  The  fact  of  each  of  the  perfo¬ 
rations  being  produced  separately  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman,  adds  materially  to  the 
interest  attached  to  the  piece,  and  to  its 
value.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  this  piece  (eleven  inches 
in  diameter),  the  pattern  for  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  produced  about  1782 — 83,  was,  in 
1794,  8s.  6d. — a  price  which  collectors  at 
the  present  time  would  gladly  triple  and 
even  quadi’uple. 


The  next  example  is  an  oval  butter-tub 
and  stand,  of  peculiarly  elegant  design,  be¬ 
longing  to  ^Ii’.  Manning.  It  is  well  covered 
with  embossed  work,  and  has  both  cover 
and  stand  very  nicely  perforated,  the  per¬ 
forations  being  produced  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  one  just  described,  by  punches. 
The  handles  are  ribbed  and  double  twisted, 
with  foliated  terminations. 

The  next  illustration  shows  one  of  the 


“pierced  fruit  baskets”  for  wliich  these 
works  were  very  famous,  and  I  have  chosen 
it  because  it  shows  the  combination  of  the 
pierced  work  with  painting.  These,  and  the 


asparagus  shell,  also  from  my  own  collection, 
which  I  engrave  to  show  how  the  peculiar 
art  of  these  works  was  applied  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  things,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  variety  of  pottery. 

The  next  variety  is  that  of  twig  baskets, 
of  which  the  accompanying  is  a  very  good 


baskets  on  its  oval  stand  or  dish  (the 
wholesale  price  in  1794  ranging  from  Is.  4(Z. 
to  3s.  6^7. ,  according  to  size)  is  engraved 
in  the  book  of  patterns  of  wffiich  I  have 
spoken,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess,  or  to  be  able  to  refer  to  that 
extremely  scarce  work,  “Wedgwood’s  en¬ 
graved  Pattern  Book  ”  (18  plates,  4to.),  wall 
there  find  one  engraved  on  plate  13,  fig.  8ol. 
The  same  baskets  were  produced  at  Castle- 
ford  and  Don,  and  by  Statfordshire  houses. 

Another  characteristic  variety  of  Leeds 
work  was  the  combination  in  basket-work, 
&c.,  of  embossed  patterns  vuth  perforations. 
Of  these  I  give  an  'excellent  example  on 


the  accompanying  engraving,  in  vdiich  the 
rim  of  the  dish  is  embossed  and  pierced  in 
basket-work.  The  way  in  which  this  was 
produced  was  this.  The  plate,  dish,  basket, 
or  other  piece,  was  formed  in  the  mould  so 
that  the  pattern  stood  out  in  relief  above 
the  parts  intended  to  be  incised.  These 
were  then  cut  out  by  hand,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  leaving  the  pattern  entirely  in  open¬ 
work.  The  dish  here  engraved  is  one  of 
the  simplest  kind,  but  is  an  extremely 
early  specimen,  having  probably  been  made 
about  1779,  and  is  therefore  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  class  of  work.  It  is  marked 
in  small  capital  letters  Leeds  potteky. 
I  have  by  me  the  mould  of  a  covered 
basket,  and  some  other  varieties  of  this 
kind  of  open-work,  of  elaborate  design, 
which  show  that  considerable  skill  and  a 
large  amount  of  patient  labour  were  ex¬ 
pended  over  the  production  of  this,  as  of 
other  varieties  of  work. 


produced  services  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  usual  vessels  for  domestic  use,  and 
works  of  Art  in  the  shape  of  vases,  can¬ 
delabra,  centres,  &c.  &c.  Of  the  services, 
which,  as  a  rule,  were  of  remarkably  ele¬ 
gant  forms,  and  2:)roduced  with  extreme  skill 
in  workmanship,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  give  illustrations.  Of  the  more  decora¬ 
tive  pieces,  however,  I  give  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engravings,  because  it  is  well  to  show 
collectors  to  what  degree  of  perfection  in 
design  these  almost  forgotten  works  had 
arrived.  The  first  example  which  I  engrave 
is  a  magnificent  centre,  or  “grand  platt 
menage,”  of  four  tiers,  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  but  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  of  Leeds.  It  is 
composed  of  five  separate  pieces.  The 
base  is  rock,  and  each  tier  is  composed  of 
shells  after  the  fashion  of  the  Plymouth 
designs.  The  shells  are  supported  on  ele¬ 
gant  brackets,  and  the  whole  piece  is  siu’- 
mounted  by  a  well  modelled  female  figure. 
In  Mr.  Hailstone’s  collection — a  collection 
which  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  some 
of  its  departments — is  a  centre  of  similar 
design,  but  of  three  tiers  only.  It  is  also 
surmounted  by  a  figure. 

The  next  illustration  shows  a  jardiniere 
of  very  elegant  and  effective  design,  in  my 


own  possession.  It  is  of  cornucopia  form, 
with  a  head  of  Flora,  crowned  with  flowers, 
in  front,  and  festoons  above  held  by  a 
ram’s  and  an  eagle’s  head.  This  piece  is  a 
remarkably  fine  and  choice  example  of 
Leeds  manufacture. 

The  next  illustration  exhibits  a  ‘  ‘  grand 


and  characteristic  example.  In  these  pieces, 
which  were  produced  in  different  varieties 
of  wicker-work,  the  “  twigs,”  or  “withies,” 
are  really  composed  of  clay  in  long  or  short 
“strips,”  as  occasion  required,  and  then 
twisted  and  formed  into  shape.  The  process 
was  one  which  required  considerable  care 
and  nicety  in  manipulation,  and  was  weU 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  work¬ 
man.  Baskets  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
various  makers,  as  well  as  at  Leeds,  and 
all  on  much  the  same  model,  so  that  with¬ 
out  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  body  and 
glaze  of  the  Leeds  ware,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  others.  One  of  these 


In  this  same  ware — the  Queen’s  or  cream- 
coloured  earthenware — the  Leeds  works 


platt  menage,”  similar  to  that  engraved  on 
plate  26  (fig.  106)  of  the  “Book  of  Patterns.” 
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It  foi-merly  belonged  to  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith,  | 
but  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lagshawe.  In  the  plate  to  which  I  have 
referred  tliis  elegant  jjiece  has  a  base  for 
cruets  added,  and  is  somewhat  different  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  it  is  much  the  same 
in  general  design.  ..li'ound  the  centre  of  the 
base,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  a  series  of  rams’ 
heads  with  large  bent  horns,  hooked  at  the 
end,  and  the  foliage  beneath  the  pine-apple  at 
the  top  is  also  deeply  bent  downwards,  and 
the  point  of  each  leaf  hooked  up  at  the  end. 
On  these — the  horns  and  leaves — it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  hang  small  earthenw'are  wicker¬ 
work  baskets,  and  on  the  engraving  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  these  are  all  shown  in  situ. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Mr. 
Hailstone’s  collection  is  a  precisely  similar 
piece,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  circular 
base,  which  is  of  Wedgwood’s  Queen’s  w'are, 
and  is  marked  WEDGWOOD  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the 
design  was  common  to  both  manufactories, 
and  the  natural  inference  to  be  ch’awn  is 
that  Messrs.  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co.,  in  this 
instance  as  in  others,  copied  and  reproduced 
Wedgwood’s  designs ;  while  in  other  in¬ 
stances  it  is  equally  possible  Wedgwood 
copied  from  them.  It  is  curious  in  going- 
through  the  pattern-books  of  Hartley, 
Greens,  &  Co.  of  1783,  and  dowm wards  to 
1814,  Wedgwood’s  of  181d,  and  the  “  l)on,” 
to  note  the  sinrilarity  of  designs  exhibited, 
some  of  which  are  so  nearly  identical,  as  to 
appear  almost  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  same  moulds. 

The  vases,  scent  jars,  cockle  pots,  and 
potjxjurris  produced  at  Leeds,  were  many 
of  them  of  very  elaborate  and  elegant  de¬ 
signs,  and  of  large  size,  and  were  decorated 
with  raised  figures,  medallions,  flowers, 
festoons,  shells,  &c.,  and  with  perforated 
work.  They  were  also  freciuently  painted,  or 
enamelled,  in  various  colours,  blue,  green, 
and  red  being  the  prevailing  ones.  One 
“cockle  pot,”  22  inches  in  height,  has  a 
square  stand,  highly  decorated  wdth  shells, 
&c.,in  relief,  and  with  perforations,  stand¬ 
ing  on  four  feet.  At  each  corner  is  a  raised 
seated  hgiu’e.  From  the  centre  rises  the 
stem,  supporting  a  solid  globe,  on  which 
rests  the  bowl,  sup^jorted  by  mermaids. 
The  bowl  is  decorated  mth  festoons  of 
shells,  flowers,  and  sea-weeds  in  high  relief. 
The  cover  is  also  ornamented  with  raised 
groups  of  shells  and  sea-weed,  and  is  per¬ 
forated  in  an  elaborate  and  somew-hat 
intricate  pattern.  It  is  sunnounted  by  a 
spiritfO  figure  of  Neptune  with  his  trident 
and  houses. 

( 'andlc.sticks  were  made  in  great  variety, 
and  were  highly  decorated.  Some  were  in 
tlie  foi-m  of  vases,  and  in  this  variety  vases 
wei’o  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
Wedgwood’s  jasper  ware,  with  reversible 
tops,  so  as  to  sern’o  either  as  ornaments 
mily,  or  as  candlesticks.  Others  have 
dolj)hins;  others  again  Corinthian  and 
other  pillars ;  others  have  massive  bases 
perforated  and  embossed,  while  the  candle¬ 
stick  itself  rose  from  grillins ;  and  others 
again  are  vases  with  Inanchos  for  two  or 
more  candles  .spi-inging  out  from  their  tops. 
These  are  now  of  great  rarity,  as,  indeed, 
are  many  of  the  productions  of  the  Leeds 
works. 

Single  figures,  and  groups  of  figures, 
were  also  produced,  jnincipally  in  the 
jilain  cream-coloured  ware,  but  sometimes 
])aintcd.  It  is  also  said  that  some  minute 
works  of  Art,  small  cameos,  were  made  at 
heeds.  A  pair  of  these,  .said  tojje  authen- 
tif:ated  as  Ijoeds  manufacture,  are  in  the 
possession  of  klr.  Ferns,  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  many  excellent  specimens  of  per¬ 
orated  ware. 


In  Mr.  Hailstone’s  possession  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  fountain  of  large  size.  It 
has  a  dolphin  sjjout,  shell  terminations, 
mermaids  and  shells  for  handles,  and  has 
figures  and  ornaments  in  relief  in  front. 

In  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  services,  a 
large  variety  of  patterns  were  produced, 
both  plain,  engined,  fluted,  jiierced,  and 
otherwise  decorated.  Many  of  these  are 
of  similar  form  to  Wedgwood’s,  to  whom 
their  manipulation  would,  indeed,  have 
been  no  discredit.  The  great  peculiarity 
of  the  tea  and  coffee  pots,  &c.,  is  their 
double  twisted  handles,  with  flowers  and 
leaves  for  terminations.  Many  of  these  are 
extremely  beautiful,  both  in  design  and  in 
execution.  These  services  were  made  either 
in  plain  cream-colour,  or  painted  with 
borders  and  sprigs  of  flowers  in  various 
colour's.  The  chocolate  cups  are  usually 
two-handled,  or  without  handles.  The 
stands  are,  in  many  instances,  highly  orna¬ 
mented  with  perforations,  or  take  the  form 
of  melon  or  other  leaves,  and  have  orna¬ 
mental  sockets  for  the  cups  attached.  Several 
patterns  aj^pear  in  the  engravings  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Tea-kettles  and  milk- 
pails  with  covers  were  also  made,  and  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  tea-kettle  with  double  twisted 
handle,  with  foliated  terminations. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
a  white  earthenware  was  made  at  these 
works.  It  was  a  fine,  hard,  compact  body, 
and  had,  like  the  cream-coloui-ed,  a  re¬ 
markably  good  glaze.  In  this  ware  services, 
especially  dinner  and  tea,  were  produced, 
and  were  decorated  with  transfer  printing, 
painting,  lustre,  and  tinsel.  “Tinselling,” 
it  must  be  ruiderstood,  is  the  peculiar 
process  by  which  a  part  of  the  pattern  is 
made  to  assume  a  metallic  appearance  by 
being  washed  here  and  there  over  the 
transfer  or  drawing.  Examples  of  Leeds 
ware  of  this  kind  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Manning  and  of  Mr.  Davis.* 

An  excellent  example  of  the  white 
earthenware  of  Leeds  is  the  puzzle  jug  here 
engraved.  This  is  one  ot  the  most  elaborate 


in  desigi,  and  careful  in  execution,  which 
has  come  under  my  notice.  The  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  “punched”  perforations, 
and  the  centre  of  the  jug  is  open  through¬ 
out,  having  an  open  flower  on  either  side, 
between  which  is  a  swan  standing  clear  in 


*  Tl’.cse  cxample.s  are  plates,  and  cup  and  saucer.  They 
arc  marked  with  the  cui’ved  mark  to  bo  licreafter  de¬ 
scribed.  The  plates,  too,  bear  a  small  blue-pencilled  letter 
C,  and  impressed  flower  of  seven  lobes,  and  kind  of  cross 
pattee.  These  are  of  course  workmen’s  marks.  The  cup 
and  saucer  in  Mr.  Davis’s  possession  have  flowers  and  rude 
landscape  in  colours  and  copper-coloured  “  tinsel.” 


the  inside.  The  jug  is  painted  with  borders 
and  sprigs  of  flowers,  and  is  marked  with 
the  usual  impressed  mark  of  Leeds  Pot- 
TEEY.  A  curious  examjjle  of  the  white 
earthenware  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hailstone.  It  is  a  large  jug,  having  on  one 
side  a  spirited  engraving  of  “  the  Yicar  and 
Moses  ”  in  black  transfer  printing,  and 
colotu’ed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  old 
ballad  of  “the  Yicar  and  Moses,”  engraved 
in  two  columns,  and  surrounded  by  a  border. 

In  front  of  the  jug,  pendent  from  the  spout, 
is  XDainted  the  arms  of  the  borough  of  Leeds, 
the  golden  fleece,  commonly  called  the 
“  tup  in  trouble.”  On  each  side  of  this  are 
the  initials  J.  B.  and  S.  B.,  and  beneath 
are  the  words — ‘  ‘  Success  to  Leeds  Manu¬ 
factory.” 

Transfer  printing  was  introduced  at 
Leeds,  probably,  about  1780,  but  this  is 
very  uncertain.  In  the  title-page  of  the 
“  Book  of  Patterns  in  1783,”  it  is  said,  “the 
same  enamel’d.  Printed  or  Ornamented  with 
Gold  to  any  pattern ;  also  with  Coats  of 
Arms,  Cyphers,  Landscapes,  &c. and  in  * 
1791,  the  copper-plates  then  in  use  were 
valued  at  £204.  The  patterns  were  prin- 
ci^fally  willow  pattern.  Nankin  pattern, 
borders,  grouifs  of  flowers,  landscapes,  and 
ruins. 

Lustre,  both  gold  and  silver,  was  used 
occasionally  in  the  decorations  at  Leeds, 
and  excellent  examples  of  “lustre  ware” 
were  also  produced.  These,  like  the  other 
early  productions  of  the  works,  are  scarce. 

About  the  year  1800,  black  ware  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Leeds.  This  was  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Egyptian  black,  then  so 
largely  made  in  Staffordshire  by  Wedg¬ 
wood,  by  Mayer,  by  Neale,  and  others. 
The  body  is  extremely  comx)act,  firm,  and 
hard,  but  had  a  more  decided  bluish  cast 
than  is  usual  in  other  makes.  In  this 
ware,  tea  and  coffee  pots,  the  latter  both 
with  spouts  and  with  snij^s,  cream  ewers, 
and  other  articles  were  made.  I  believe 
there  are  but  few  collectors  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  Egyptian  black  ware 
was  made  at  Leeds  at  all ;  but  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough,  by  careful  examination, 
to  ascertain  that  up  to  1812 — 13  probably 
from  ninety  to  a  hundred  distinct  patterns 
and  sizes  of  teapots  alone  were  j)roduced  in 
black  at  these  works.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  to  note,  and  is  one  which  will  call 
attention  for  the  first  time  to  this  particular 
branch  of  Leeds  manufacture.  The  patterns 
of  the  teapots  were  very  varied,  both  in 
form,  in  style  of  ornamentation,  and  in 
size.  In  form  were  round,  oval,  octagonal, 
and  other  shapes,  including  some  of  twelve 
sides.  In  ornamentation  some  were  engine- 
1  turned  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  while  others 
t  were  chequered  or  fluted.  Others  again 
^  were  formed  in  moulds  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  in  relief  with  flowers,  fruits, 
borders,  festoons,  &c.  &c. ;  while  others 
stiU  had  groups  of  figures,  trophies,  and 
medallions  in  relief  on  their  sides.  The 
“knobs”  of  the  lids  were  seated  figures, 
Hons,  swans,  flowers,  &c.  &c.  The  lids 
were  made  of  every  variety,  both  inward 
and  outward  fitting,  sliding,  and  attached 
with  hinges.  In  speaking  of  engine-tm-n- 
ing,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  “  engined  ” 
mugs,  jugs,  &c.,  were  made  at  these  works 
as  early  as  1782,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date. 
And  here,  in  connection  with  the  black 
ware,  let  me  note  too,  that  pot- works  were 
established  at  Swinton,  by  some  of  the 
family  of  the  Greens,  of  Leeds  (the  firm  at 
Swinton  was  “  John  and  Wilham  Green  & 
Co.,  Earthenware  Manufacturers”);  and 
that  here,  too,  black  ware  teapots  were 
made,  which  were  known  as  “  Swinton 
pattern.”  Of  these  I  shall  have  more  to 
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say  in  my  accoimt  of  tlie  Swinton  works,  in 
a  futiu-e  number. 

The  marks  used  at  Leeds  are  not  nume¬ 
rous,  and  are  easily  distinguished.  Col¬ 
lectors,  however,  need  to  be  told  that  very 
few  indeed  of  the  productions  of  this 
manufactory  were  marked.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  pottery,  whether  in  Queen’s 
ware  or  otherwise,  was  made  for  foreign 
markets  —  Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Grer- 
many,  Portugal,  France,  &c. — and  as  a  rule 
the  goods  were  sent  olf  unmarked.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  finest  examples 
of  Leeds’  make,  both  in  the  perforated  and 
other  varieties,  now  known,  have  been  re¬ 
covered  fi’om  the  Continent.  To  illustrate 
this  remark,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  chestnut  basket  just  described 
and  engraved,  which  was  purchased  and 
brought  from  Holland  a  few  years  ago. 
The  marks,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  which  were  used  at  the  Leeds 
works,  and  of  each  of  which  examples  are 
in  my  own  collection,  are  the  following — 

LEEDS -POTTERY* 

in  large  capitals,  with  a  terminal  asterisk 
impressed.  This  mark  occm-s  on  a  large¬ 
sized  “Melon  Terine”  in  myown  possession, 
the  same  as  that  engraved  in  the  pattern- 
book  of  1783,  figure  68,  plate  16.  On  the 
same  piece  are  a  large  capital  letter  S  im¬ 
pressed,  and  the  number  12  incised.  These 
are  of  course  workmen’s  or  pattern  mai-ks. 

LEEDS  *  rOTTERY 
in  small  capital  letters. 

HARTLEY  GREEXS  &  CO 
LEEDS  *  POTTERY 

in  smaU  capital  letters. 

.5*  J  o 


Js  rs 

^  ^  K-  o 

in  smaU  capital  letters,  in  two  cui'ved  or 
horse-shoe  lines. 

The  marks  usually  ascribed  to  Leeds  are 
the  following  : — ■ 

C  &  ^ 

but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  these 
were  ever  used  at  the  works.  In  my  own 
possession  is  a  dessert  service  with  the 
“sponged”  border  (which  was  used  at 
Leeds),  and  a  series  of  extremely  fine  and 
thoroughly  artistic  figures,  cupids,  &c., 
engraved  in  stipple,  and  printed  in  a  warm 
pinkish  brown  colour,  which  bears  the  first 
of  these  three  marks ;  but  although  it  is 
ascribed  to  Leeds,  I  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  con-ectness  of  the  appropriation,  and 
shall  have  more  to  say  upon  the  point  here¬ 
after. 

Mr.  Chaffers,  in  his  work  on  marks  and 
monograms  on  potterj"  and  porcelain,  says : 
“  The  mark  of  C.  G.  has  been  attributed  to 
Q  Q  Charles  Green,  of  Leeds ;  that  in  the 
’  margin  is  on  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
white  English  china,  with  paintings 
of  landscapes  and  the  raised  wicker  border, 
common  to  this  manufactory.”  I  quote 
this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  Rttle 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  information 
hitherto  given  with  respect  to  these  works. 
So  far  as  my  researches  go,  I  do  not  find 
there  was  a  Charles  Green  connected  with 
the  Leeds  works ;  and  that  china  was  never 
made  there  I  am  fully  convinced. 

The  Leeds  Pottery  is,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  present  time  carried  on,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  years,  by  Mr.  Richard  Britton, 


who  employs  more  than  two  hundred  hands. 
The  wares  jiroduced  are  the  ordinary  de¬ 
scriptions  of  earthenware  for  domestic  use, 
consisting  of  dinner,  tea  and  coffee,  toilet, 
and  other  services,  jugs  and  mugs,  screw 
jugs,  bowls  and  basins,  and,  indeed,  all 
articles  in  general  use.  The  white  earthen¬ 
ware  is  of  the  same  qiiality  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  Staffordshire  ware,  a:id  has  a  good 
glaze.  It  is  produced  in  the  usual  styles  of 
blue  printing,  painting  and  edging.  In 
this,  the  principal  branch  of  his  manu¬ 
facture,  Mr.  Britton  successfully  competes 
with  some  of  the  Staffordshire  houses. 

In  Rockingham  ware,  tea  and  coffee  pots 
and  other  articles  are  still  made  at  these 
works  in  considerable  quantities,  as  they 
are  also  in  Egyptian  black  glazed  ware. 
Yellow  earthenware  made  from  native  clays 
procui-ed  from  Wortley,  and  pearl  white  of 
good  quality,  both  plain  and  decorated,  are  < 
also  manufactured.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Leeds  potteries  of  the  present  day 
— of  the  very  existence  of  which  but  few  ) 
persons  are  aware — are  of  considerable  size  1 
and  importance,  and  are  doing  a  largo  busi¬ 
ness — a  business  which,  unlike  that  of  the 
olden  times,  is  principally  confined  to  the 
supplying  of  the  home  markets,  where,  not 
being  marked,  the  ware  usually  passes  for 
that  of  Staffordshire. 

Closely  adjoining  the  works  I  have  been 
noticing  is  another  small  pottery,  called  the 
Le.vhtle  Y  Laxe  Pottery,  of  whose  histor}* 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  They  were 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  by,  I  believe,  a  Mr.  North,  for 
the  manufacture  of  black  ware,  but  were 
afterwards  used  by  the  same  person  for  the 
making  of  the  ordinary  white  earthenware. 
From  Mr.  North  the  works  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  klr.  Hepworth,  who  made 
the  ordinary  brown  salt-glazed  ware.  It 
was  next  worked  by  Mr.  Dawson,  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Leeds  pottery,  who  took 
into  partnership  Mr.  Chappell,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  as,  for  a  period,  proprietor  of 
the  Leeds  pottery  ;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  by  Dawson  and  Chappell,  after¬ 
wards  by  Chappell  alone,  and  then  by 
Shackleton,  Taylor,  and  Co.  This  part¬ 
nership  was  dissolved  in  1851,  and  the 
works  were  then  continued  by  two  of  the 
foi-mer  proprietors,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Gibson.  Since  1859,  the  factory  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time  by  Messrs. 
Gibson  &  Co.  The  luemises  are  small,  and 
produce  only  the  commoner  and  inferior 
kinds  of  earthenware  for  domestic  purposes. 
These  are  white  ware  of  the  commonest 
kind,  yellow  ware  made  from  the  AVortley 
clays,  and  Rockingham  ware. 

Having  now  brought  my  notice  of  the 
Leeds  pot-works  to  a  close,  it  remains  only 
for  me  to  add  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
notes  I  have  thi’ovTi  together,  and  which 
have  been  collected  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  labour,  and  with  much  patient 
investigation,  may  be  found  to  contain  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  the  collector,  and  will 
tend  not  only  to  remove  many  existing 
misapprehensions  as  to  the  productions  of 
those  works,  but  to  call  attention  to  them 
in  many  quarters  where  their  existence  has 
been  hitherto  unknown.  My  next  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  a  notice  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  works,  and  other  works  in  the  same 
locality,  and  their  productions,  in  which  I 
hope  to  give  much  information  that  will 
be  new  to  my  readers.  The  locality,  the 
Valley  of  the  Don,  in  which  the  works  I 
shall  then  notice  are  situated,  is  full  of 
interest,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  has 
long  been  a  successful  seat  of  pottery  ma- 
nufactru-e. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI’S 
“HERODIAS.” 

The  works  of  Leonardo  da  A^inci  arc  so  rare? 
that  we  regard  Avith  extraordinary  interest  any 
jdctiue  even  associated  with  his  great  name. 
Strong  eA'idence  is  offered  in  faAmnr  of  one  of 
‘  llerodias,’  assumed  to  he  by  him,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  an  American  gentleman  named 
Kellogg.  In  the  Tribune  at  Florence  is  a  well- 
known  ‘  Herodias,’  noAV  admitted,  we  belicA^e, 
to  be  a  copy  by  Luini  of  a  pictm-o  by  Leonardo. 
This  picture  was  removed  to  Paris  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  was  there  engraved 
as  a  work  by  Da  A'inci.  After  its  restoration  to 
the  Tuscan  government,  it  was  attributed  to 
Imini,  bvit  many  years  after  its  replacement,  it 
Avas  described  in  the  catalogues  of  the  collection 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  as  Erodiade  c  V ancclln 
chc  ricevonn  la  testa  cli  S.  Giorajnii  Batista,  di 
Leonardo  da  Vineii”  The  persons  rejiresented 
are  three :  Salome,  who  receives  the  head  which 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  charger  by  the 
e.xecutioner,  and  on  her  right  the  third,  a 
woman,  said  by  some  critics  to  be  Herodias, 
but  by  others,  among  whom  are  the  Floren¬ 
tine  authorities,  to  be  an  attendant.  The  types 
of  the  features  are  identical  Avith  those  of  the 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  ‘  Christ  dis¬ 
puting  Avith  the  Doctors,’  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  from  the  same  models,  or  worked  out 
under  similar  impressions.  The  precise  pas¬ 
sage  rendered  in  the  picture  is — “  And  (the 
executioner)  brought  his  head  in  a  charger, 
and  gaA-e  it  to  the  damsel ;  and  the  damsel 
gaA-e  it  to  her  mother ;  ’’  but  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  the  Avoman  on  the  right  of  Salome  is  such 
a  person  as  would  haA'e  attracted  the  attention 
of  Herod ;  still  the  damsel  turns  to  her,  and 
seems  as  if  about  to  present  her  with  the  head 
of  the  Baptist. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  not  knoAv-n  beyond 
the  early  part  of  the  present  centmy.  It  Avas 
one  of  the  collection  at  Mariahalden,  near  Zurich, 
and  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  that  estate. 
Count  Bentzel-Sternau,  aaFo  in  1847  disposed  of 
the  contents  of  his  gallery ;  some  time  after 
which  the  ‘  Herodias,’  Avith  another  from  the 
same  source,  became  the  property  of  Sir.  Kel¬ 
logg.  The  latter,  by  Eaifaelle,  is  known  as 
‘  La  Belle  Jardiniere,’  and  is  noAv  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Ashburton.  This  picture  is  said 
to  be  original,  while  that  fin  the  Louvre  known 
by  the  same  title  is  doubted  by  connoisseurs  of 
the  “  diAune  master.”  Under  the  head  “Afinci  ” 
in  ih.Q  AUyemcincs  Kiinstlcrlexieon  (Zurich,  1819), 
there  is,  by  F.  R.  Filssli,  a  description  of  this 
‘  Herodias,’  concluding  with  these  words,  “  AVe 
cannot  cast  the  least  doubt  on  Count  Bentzel’s 
picture;”  but  this  AAriter  describes  the  person 
aaFo  receiA’es  the  head  from  the  executioner  as 
Herodias,  and  not  Salome,  Avhereas  the  entire 
configuration  is  much  too  youthful  for  Herodias  : 
j-et  this  interpretation  coincides  AA-ith  the  some¬ 
what  loose  description  given  in  the  Florentine 
catalogue,  though  it  is  not  a  rendering  of  the 
sacred  te.xt.  Round  the  upper  border  of  the 
dross  of  the  principal  figure  appears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1494.”  On  the 
Florentine  picture  there  is  no  signature,  and 
betAveen  that  and  the  work  in  question  there 
are  remarkable  differences.  In  the  latter  the 
dress  of  the  prominent  figure  is  red,  with  a 
flower  pattern,  but  in  the  Tribune  copy  it  is 
broAvn,  and  the  floAver  on  the  dress  is  omitted, 
as  is  also  the  ornamental  chasing  on  the  A-ase. 
For  these  discrepancies  probable  reasons  might 
be  assigned,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  coAild 
be  aiTived  at.  The  antecedents  of  the  picture 
are  not  known  farther  back  than  the  year  1810, 
Avhen  the  Count  Bentzel  Sternau  purchased  it 
from  Mr.  Lamy,  a  publisher  of  works  of  Art  at 
Zurich.  It  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  transferred 
to  canvas,  and  Avas  there  pledged  to  Baron  Persi, 
who,  on  its  being  redeemed,  offered  Mr.  Lamy 
20,000  liA-res  for  it.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
known  to  have  been  A-alucd  at  40,000  livres. 
The  abiding  places  of  all  the  productions  of  Da 
Vinci  are  knoAAm ;  and,  as  his  works  are  few, 
an  authentic  addition  to  their  number  would  be 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  admirers  of  the 
masters  of  the  Italian  schools.  The  painting 
in  question  is  at  No.  18,  Ladbrolce  Square. 
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“  Blit  most  of  all  if  wins  my  admiration 
To  view  the  structure  of  tliis  little  work, 

A  bird's  nest.  Mark  it  well,  within,  witliout ; 

Xo  tool  had  he  that  wrouKht,  no  knife  to  cut. 

Mo  nail  to  fix.  no  bodkin  to  insert, 

No  t-'lue  to  join;  his  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet  how  neatly  fiidshed  1  AVhat  nice  hand. 

With  every  iraiilenient  and  means  of  art. 

Ami  twenty  years’  tiiiprenlieeship  to  boot, 

(,'ould  make  me  such  another? 

#  *  #  * 

The  bee  observe ; 

He  too  an  artist  is,  and  lanyhs  at  man 
Who  calls  on  rules  the  sightly  hexagon 
With  truth  to  form  ;  a  cimniiig  architect. 

Who  at  the  roof  begins  her  golden  work, 

And  builds  without  foundation.” 

Si)  wrote  Iltirdis,  in  his  “  Village  Curate,” 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  :  his  poems 
are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
for  his  pastortil  descriptions  are  as  truthful  as 
they  tire  simple,  tind  full  of  beauty.  Ilurdis 
was  the  friend  of  Cowper — with  whom  ho  may 
not  unfitly  he  compared — and  of  Hayley,  and 
was  I’rofessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  It  is,  too, 
on  such  topics  that  Mr.  Wood  discourses  in  the 
most  i  ntertaining  and  instructive  volume  aptly 
entitled  “Homes  without  Hands;”  and  his 
former  publications  on  Xatural  History  show 
him  to  be  eminently  qualified  to  treat  of  them, — 
in  a  way,  moreover,  to  commend  the  .subject  to 
every  class  of  reader.  Peginning  with  the 
simjilest  and  tiiost  natural  form  of  animal  habi¬ 
tation,  a  buiTow  in  the  ground,  ho  proceeds  to 
notice  the  “homes”  of  those  creatures  that 
sus)jiiid  them  in  the  air;  next,  those  of  real 
builders,  that  fonu  their  domiciles  of  mud, 
stoni'S,  stick.-,  and  similar  materials  ;  the  fourth 
class  consists  f)f  those  which  make  their  habita¬ 
tions  bem  iith  the  surface  of  the  water,  whether 
.salt  or  fresh  ;  the  fifth,  of  those  that  live  socially 
in  communities  ;  the  next,  those  which  arc 
jiarasitie  ujion  animals  or  jilants ;  then,  those 
which  build  on  branches  ;  and  lastly,  those  that 
must  be  classed  under  the  head  of  miscellanea, 
or  those  whose  habitations  could  not  be  well 
])laei  tl  in  either  of  the  foregoing  groups. 

l!ut  this  classification,  clear  and  definite  as 
it  mU't  M  r-m  to  all  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  thf;  subject,  admits  of  another  division  or 
arrangement.  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  “  Pur- 
rowers,”  the  mammalia  have  precedence  ;  these 
include  man,  the  mole,  the  fox,  the  weasel, 
•yc.  Ac.  Purrowiiig  birds  come  next  in  order  ; 


'  iiiiMi  -  wiTiiocT  IlAxns.  Being  ii  De-scription  of 
tie-  Ihi’-.'aiioii-  of  Animals,  rlasseil  aeconling  to  llieir 
1',  ;ii.  i  <•  of  ('..n.stniclion.  By  Ihe  Itev.  .1.  (i.  Wood,  M.A., 
I'  I,..-,.,  ter,,  Anllioi-  of  “  Illiislnileil  Xatnriil  History,” 
•' ('"iiiioon  flt'jiTi.  of  the  .Scju-liore  and  Country.”  Witli 
N'i  u  li'  -igii-  li-  W.  K.  Keyl  and  K,  Sniitli.  Kngraved  l)y 
.Me--)  ..  l’i  ;,r-on,  I'libli.-lied  by  I.ongmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
I.ondon. 


HOMES  MHTHOUT  HANDS.* 

The  architecture  of  animal  life  is  infinitely  more 
marvellous,  and  oftentimes  more  beautiful,  than 
the  most  gorgeous  edifices  reared  by  the  hand  of 
man.  We  look  with  astonishment — if  we  t/iitil' 
while  we  look — on  the  temjdes  and  palaces,  and 
gigantic  constructions  of  every  kind,  which  his 
skill,  his  intelligence,  and  his  industry  have 
raised ;  on  the  wide-swelling  dome,  be  it  of 
stone  or  glass ;  on  the  grticcful,  tapering  spire, 
boldly  shooting  upwards  into  the  sky;  on  clus¬ 
tered  columns ;  on  ponderous  arches,  whose 
shoiddcrs  might  sustain  a  mountain :  we  see  stone 
compactly  and  symmetrically  fitted  to  stone, 
tach  of  its  a}ipointed  size  and  in  its  ajrpointed 
place,  while  the  chisel  of  the  sculjitor  enriches 
them  vith  cunning  workmanship,  and  trans¬ 
forms  the  shapeless  l.ilocks  into  elegant  propor¬ 
tions,  and  puts  on  them  the  undying  i’mpress  of 
beauty  ;  xveaving  out  of  stone  and  marble  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers  and  types  of  all  things  lovely,, 
such  as  those  with  which  the  Deity  Himself  has 
adorned  the  great  temple  of  nature — the  visible 
world  of  Ilis  owTL  creation.  All  these  are  the 
woi'ks  of  reasoning,  educated  man,  who  builds 
according  to  rules  and  laws  which  science 
teaches.  Put  if  we  pass  from  them  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  lower  creation — the  “homes”  made  [ 
“without  hands” — we  see  far  more  reason  for  j 
wonder  in  what  instinct  alone  has  taught  the  i 
bee  and  the  ant,  the  i-eiitilo  and  the  bird,  to  ! 
form,  each  for  its  own  piu'iioses  of  safety  and 
domestic  comfort. 


those  which  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  those  that 
biuTOw,  or  make  holes  for  their  homes,  in  trees. 
Burroving  reptiles  are  followed  by  burrowing 
invertebrates,  and  so  on :  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  is  brought  forward  in  its  natural  order, 
and  in  a  way  that  renders  it  perfectly  expli¬ 
cable. 

It  is  only  the  diligent  student  of  nature  who 
can  entertain  the  least  idea  of  the  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  possessed  by  the  majority  of  these 
“cunning”  architects,  and  of  the  means  they 


employ  in  the  construction  of  their  homes  to 
render  them  safe  and  adequate  to  their  neces¬ 
sities.  The  illustrations  with  which  l\Ir.  Wood 
has  copiously  enriched  his  book  will  do  much 
to  enlighten  the  reader  on  this  matter,  and  we 
are  favoured  with  the  means  of  introducing 
some  examples.  The  first  is  a  group  of  Weaver 
Bums,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  These  birds  suspend  their  nests  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way  to  the  ends  of 
twigs,  small  branches,  drooping  parasites,  pahn 


leaves,  and  reeds  ;  many  species  of  them  hang 
thfir  nc.sts  over  water,  and  at  no  very  great 
height  above  its  surface.  The  object  of  this 
curious  locality  is  evidently  that  the  eggs  and 
young  should  be  preserved  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  innumerable  monkeys  which  swarm 
in  the  forests,  and  whose  filching  propensities 
would  rob  many  a  nest  ot  its  young  brood, 
The  weight  of  the  smallest  monkey  is  too  great 
for  the  stem  or  leaf  from  which  the  nest  is  sus- 
jiended  or  to  which  it  is  attached ;  and  it  there¬ 


fore  happens  generally  that  in  the  attempt  to 
grasp  his  prize  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his  mis¬ 
doings  by  being  immersed  in  the  water,  which, 
for  a  time  at  least,  puts  a  stop  to  his  depreda¬ 
tions,  if  he  does  not  lose  his  life.  The  nests  of 
all  “pensile”  birds,  says  the  author,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  eccentricity  of  shape  and  design, 
although  they  agree  in  one  point,  namely,  that 
they  dangle  at  the  end  of  twigs,  and  dance 
about  merrily  in  the  breeze.  Some  are  very 
long,  some  very  short ;  some  have  their  en- 
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trance  at  the  side,  others  from  below,  and  others 
again  from  near  the  top.  Some  are  himg,  like 
a  hammock,  from  one  t'^\’ig  to  another ;  others 
are  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  twig 
itself;  and  others  fasten  their  nests  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  palm  leaves.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  difference  of  “make”  and  materials, 
some  birds  using  fibres,  others  the 


grass-straws ;  while  some  nests  are  so  loose  in 
texture  that  the  eggs  can  be  plainly  seen  through 
them,  and  others  are  as  thick  and  strong  as  if 
they  were  the  work  of  a  “  professional  thatcher.” 

The  SiREx,  seen  in  oirr  second  illustration,  is 
a  terrible  destroyer  of  fir-wood;  in  some  cases 
riddling  the  tree  so  completely  with  its  tunnels, 
that  the  timber  is  rendered  useless.  This  is 


effected  in  the  following  manner  : — With  the 
long  and  powerful  ovipositor  the  mother  insect 
introduces  her  eggs  into  the  tree,  and  there 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched.  As  soon  as  the 
yormg  grub  has  burst  from  the  egg,  it  begins  to 
burrow  into  the  tree,  and  to  traverse  it  in  all 
directions,  feeding  upon  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  and  drilling  holes  of  a  tolerablv  rcffular 


FAIEY  MARTIN. 

Martin-  and  the  Pied  Grallina,  both  natives 
of  Australia.  These  nests  are  formed  of  mud 
and  clay,  with  which  are  interwoven  sticks, 
grasses,  feathers,  and  stems  of  plants  ;  these 
serve  to  bind  the  clay  together,  in  the  same 
way  as  does  cow’s  hair  in  the  plaster  used  by 
bricklayers. 

“  Homes  without  Hands  ”  is  a  book  of  absorb¬ 


ing  interest.  To  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  whose  tastes  lead  to  the  observation  of  the 
animal  life  that  surrounds  them,  it  must  prove 
especially  welcome ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  less 
so  to  those  who,  dwelling  in  towns  and  cities, 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  studying  natural 
history  in  any  of  its  multitudinous  and  most 
instructive  forms. 


foi-m.  Towards  the  end  of  its  larval  existence, 
it  works  its  way  to  the  exterior  of  the  trunk, 
and  there  awaits  its  final  change  ;  so  that,  when 
it  assumes  its  perfect  form,  it  has  only  to  push 
itself  out  of  the  hole,  and  find  itself  in  the  wide 
world. 

•  Very  curious  are  the  nests  of  the  two  birds 
seen  in  our  next  illustration,  those  of  the  Fairy 
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IXDUSTEIAL  AND  FINE  AllT. 


The  30th  of  August  was  a  “  red-letter”  day  in 
the  annals  of  Wakefield.  Situated,  as  the  town 
is,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  agricultural  popula- 
j  tion,  it  is  yet  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
[  encouraging  the  works  of  the  aitist  and  the 
I  artisan.  The  exhibition  had  its  origin  in  a  very 
I  humble  beginning.  It  was  primarily  projected 
I  to  encourage  the  industry,  and  usefully  to  em- 
I  ploy  the  winter  evenings,  of  the  children  con¬ 
nected  with  the  jiarochial  schools.  Then  the 
!  parents  of  the  children  were  desirous  of  exhibit- 
j  ing  the  results  of  their  own  industry  ;  and  sub- 
[  sequently  others  expressed  a  wish  to  contribute. 

As  the  report  of  the  project  circulated  through 
;  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  applications  to  partici¬ 
pate  ill  it  were  made  from  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Saltaire,  I’ontefract,  and  half  a  score 
other  places,  and  the  result  was  a  display  of 
,  r-arious  kinds  of  works,  to  which,  including  the 
Fine  Arts  department  and  that  of  the  juveniles, 

I  the  names  of  nearly  two  thousand  contributors 
:  were  appended. 

!  The  exhibition  was  held  in  six  rooms,  or 
halls,  the  “  Tammy  Cloth  Hall  ”  forming  a  por¬ 
tion,  to  which  was  added  a  large  temporary 
structure  of  wood  and  glass.  It  was  opened 
with  considerable  ceremony,  the  day  being  ob¬ 
served  as  a  public  holiday.  Among  the  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  who  were  present  were  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Karl  Fitz william.  Lord 
IMilton,  Lord  Houghton,  president  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  Ivight  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P., 
Mr.  Leatham,  M.P.,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
local  gentry,  affording  a  gratifying  instance  of 
the  interest  they  felt  in  this  spontaneous  display 
of  the  industrj'  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 
After  the  most  reverend  prelate  had  offered  uji 
a  dedicatory  prayer,  the  assembled  company 
was  addressed  at  considerable  length  liy  Lord 
Houghton,  the  Archbishop,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Mr.  Leatham. 

Among  other  works  placed  in  the  large  central 
hall,  to  which  the  visitor  was  first  admitted,  is 
an  important  specimen  of  paper-staining  and 
ornamental  painting,  representing  ‘  The  Garden 
of  Eden,’  in  the  production  of  which  six  thou¬ 
sand  blocks  were  employed.  Beneath  it  were — 
we  are  writing  in  the  past  tense,  as  probably 
the  exhibition  will  be  closed  before  our  sheets 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers — an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  finely  carved  ancient  fm'niture. 
On  the  walls  hang  specimens  of  the  various 
kinds  of  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
West  Biding.  In  the  entrance  hall  were  con¬ 
tributions  of  pottery.  AVhat  is  called  the 
“Tammy-  Cloth  Hall”  consists  of  two  long  but 
very-  narrow  rooms,  one  above  the  other ;  in 
the  lower  rooms  were  specimens  of  machinery 
in  motion,  and  in  the  upper  a  large  collection  of 
objects  too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  con¬ 
sisting  of  chemical  products  and  manufactures, 
and  mineral  substances,  scientific  works,  and  of 
the  diverse  productions  that  generally  come 
under  the  title  of  “Industrial  Art,”  all  pro¬ 
perly  classified  ;  very  many  of  these  objects  are 
of  great  excellence.  The  section  “  Scholars’ 
and  Children’s  Works,”  included  articles  con¬ 
tributed  by-  twenty-four  schools,  male  and 
female,  in  Wakefield  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Eight  and  left  of  the  entrance  hall  were  two 
excellent  picture  galleries,  one  devoted  to  oil 
paintings,  the  other  to  water-colour  drawings, 
photographs,  &c.  These  foinied,  as  might  be 
expected,  attractive  features  in  the  exhibition, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  they  contained  some  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  the  works  of  the  British 
school  of  painters.  The  oil  pictures,  numbering 
more  than  three  hundred,  included  specimens 
of  Eeynolds,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Etty,  Hogarth, 
Constable,  Gainsborough,  R.  Wilson,  Morland, 
Lawrence,  Leslie,  E.  M.  Ward,  C.  Stanfield, 
T.  S.  Cooper,  J.  B.  Pyne,  H.  O’Neil,  E.  V . 
Rippingille,  J.  Severn,  Boddington,  and  many 
others.  The  pictures  in  water-colours  num¬ 
bered  about  two  hundred ;  among  them  were 
works  by  Turner,  W.  Hunt,  D.  Roberts,  S., 
Front,  B.  Foster,  J.  Nash,  Linnell,  J.  Gilbert, 
C.  Werner,  D.  Francis,  and  many  more. 
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I  Among  some  pertinent  and  judicious  obser¬ 

vations  made  by  Lord  Houghton,  the  following 
appears  in  the  report  of  his  speech,  when  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  advantages  such  exhibitions  afford 
to  the  artisan  : — “  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
working  man — the  common  hard-working  me¬ 
chanic — to  see  the  results  of  his  daily  labour, 
and  to  perceive  that  his  work  is  in  itself  an  art. 
AN'hen  I  see  men  engaged  in  long  mechanical 
labour,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
two  ideas  I  should  wish  to  see  spread  broadcast 
over  the  community.  One  is,  that  such  men 
should  have  something  in  their  minds  besides 
their  mere  labour,  which  should  occupy  their 
minds  during  the  performance  of  their  labour. 
The  other  is,  that  they  shoirld  have  some  other 
emplojTnent — some  jiower  of  doing  something 
else  besides  the  mechanical  labour  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  It  is  a  new  and  interesting 
*  feature  of  these  exhibitions,  that  they  afford  to 
the  artisan  class  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
any  works  which  they  may  have  produced,  and 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  their  trades.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a 
mere  machine,  or  part  of  a  machine ;  but  that 
besides  being  part  of  the  great  machine  of  the 
world,  as  we  aU  are  who  perform  any  indus¬ 
trious  p.'irt,  there  is  something  diHne  in  him 
which  gives  him  the  power  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  other  things  besides  his  me¬ 
chanical  work,  and  which  thus  places  him  in 
conjunction  and  sjunpathy  with  minds  higher 
than  his  own.” 

_  Such  gatherings  as  appeared  at  the  inaugiua- 
tion  of  the  Wakefield  Exhibition  form  a  strong 
link  of  union  between  tlie  upper  and  lower 
classes.  They  show  a  community  of  interests 
I  between  the  two,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
more  than  one  sjieaker  clearly  pointed  out  that 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  no  small 
portion  of  his  comfort  and  personal  enjoyment, 
for  the  wealth  of  the  rich  man  could  do  little  to 
promote  either  without  the  skill  and  labour  of 
the  artisan,  who  must  look  to  the  other  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  work  of  his  hand  bj'  becoming  its 
possessor. 


ART  IR-  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

AiiEiiDEEX.  —  Mr.  A.  Brodie  is  progressing 
with  his  statue  of  the  (fuecn,  which  is  intended 
to  stand  at  the  comer  of  St.  Nicholas  Street,  in 
this  city. 

Eni.N-jiTKOjr. — Mr.  John  Steell,  11. S. A.,  has 
recently  comjdctcd  a  statue  of  the  late  Eight 
Hon.  James  WilsoTi,  for  transmission  to  India, 
where  he  held  the  appointment  of  Finance 
i\Iinistcr.  It  will  be  placed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  Calcutta,  and  a  replica  of  the  work 
in  bronze — the  oiiginal  is  in  marble — will,  pro- 
bablj',  be  erected  in  Hawick,  ]\Ir.  Wilson’s 
native  town,  a  sub.scnption  for  the  purpose 
having  been  already  announced.  A  bust  of  the 
d<e(  ■asf;d  statesman  was  some  time  since  executed 
by  Mr.  Steell,  from  life,  and  is  now  in  the 
Scottish  National  (lallery. — A  portion  of  the 
new  .Miisi  um  of  Science  and  Art,  which  has 
been  in  fsmr.se  of  construction  for  about  the  last 
four  years,  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  of  the 
collections  being  removed  into  it,  and  the  work 
of  transhfrencf:  has  been  in  jirogrcss  for  some 
wf'fks  jiast.  'I'hc  halls  and  galleries  are  lighted 
with  gas,  on  the  same  systcTu  as  that  adopted  in 
the  South  KensingtoTi  ,^Iuscum. 

pETTEitcAiu.v.  A  (fOthie  arch,  in  memory  of 
the  late  i’nnce  Consort,  h.as  been  erected,  from 
the  designs  of  .Mr.  John  Jlilne,  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
at  Fettereaim.  It  con.si.sts  of  two  massive 
octagonal  towers,  each  about  seven  feet  in 
diairc  fer,  and  Huj)ported  by  biittre.sscs ;  the 
tower.-,  are  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  gilded  metal  finials.  'The  arch 
it.M  lf  is  semicircular,  rather  more  than  eighteen 
feet  in  the  span,  and  upwards  of  sixteen  feet  in 
heiglit,  to  the  keystone.  Above  the  arcb  there 
appears  on  a  scroll  the  insenption,  “  \'isit  of 
\  ictoria  and  Albert,”  in  rai.sed  letters  of  old 
English  character  ;  and  above  the  coi  nice,  on 
each  side,  and  untler  the  cope  of  the  arch,  is  a 
crowm,  in  relief ;  while  the  top  of  the  arch  is 


coped  with  embrasures,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
semi-turret  with  gilt  metallic  finials.  The 
memorial,  as  the  inscription  indicates,  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  royal  visit  to  Fettercairn.  It  was 
after  this  visit  that  a  subscription  was  raised  for 
a  memorial  of  the  event ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
death  of  the  Prince  occurred  that  much  progress 
was  made  in  carrjdng  out  the  object,  and  it  has 
now  taken  the  form  just  described. 

Birmingham. — An  exhibition,  entitled  “  The 
AVorking  Men’s  Industrial  Exhibition,”  was 
opened  with  considerable  ceremony  in  this  busy 
town  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  catalogue 
contains  a  long  list  of  useful  and  ornamental 
objects,  as  well  as  numerous  literary  contribu¬ 
tion,  in  very  manj'  of  which  the  women  seem  to 
share  the  credit  of  production  equally  with  the 
men.  We  trust  that  when  the  exhibition  closes 
it  will  be  found  to  have  proved  more  jiecuniarily 
remunerative  than  some  recent  similar  displays 
in  London. 

Brighton. — The  exhibition  of  the  Brighton 
Art-Society  opened,  on  the  4th  of  last  month, 
with  a  collection  of  230  oil  paintings,  195  draw¬ 
ings  in  water-colours,  and  five  examjiles  of 
sculpture.  Of  the  whole  number  of  works  ex¬ 
hibited,  76  are  the  productions  of  local  artists. 
Among  the  leading  subjects  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — ‘  'Tired,’  F.  S.  Cary ;  ‘  Beatrice,’ 
E.  Kennedy;  ‘Imogen,’  J.  B.  Bedford;  ‘After 
sunset  merrily,’  F.  Smallfield  ;  ‘  The  Favourite,’ 
and  ‘  The  Fisherman’s  Daughter,’  J.  Noble ; 
‘  Dutch  Shipping,’  H.  K.  'Taylor ;  ‘  Amager 
Girl,’  and  ‘  Danish  Nurse  with  a  Parrot,’  Mdme. 
Jerichau  ;  ‘  Sundajg’  J.  J.  Wilson  ;  ‘  Vanity,’ 
S.  B.  Elalle;  ‘Fowey  Harbour,’  and  others,  by 
AV.  Linton  ;  ‘  Bilberry  Gatherers,’  J.  Bouvier ; 

‘  The  Fortune-teller,’  D.  Hardy ;  ‘  Calais  Sands,’ 
and  ‘  Fishing  Boats,’  both  by  AV.  E.  Beverley  ; 
‘Asouan,  Upper  Egypt,’  and  ‘Moorish  Ladies,’ 
C.  A^acher ;  ‘  Dar  Thurla,’  H.  Tidey  ;  ‘  A  Grave 
Hint,’  ‘  Come  into  the  Garden,  Aland,’  and 
others,  Hablot  K.  Browne  ;  ‘  A  Swollen  Stream,’ 
J.  Fahey.  'The  catalogue  contains  also  works 
by  many  other  artists  whose  names  are  well 
known  : — E.  AV.  Cooke,  R.A.,  Bennett,  Holland, 
G.  Smith,  J.  B.  Pyne,  W.  Leader,  J.  Horlor, 
Niemann,  S.  Prout,  J.  Callow,  AA^.  Himt,  T. 
Joy,  S.  P.  Jackson,  G.  D.  Paris,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Gastineau,  E.  E. 
Scanlan,  T.  S.  Robins,  Miss  Rayner,  Mrs.  AV. 
Oliver,  and  Mrs.  H.  Criddle.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  by  these  artists  have  been  contributed  by 
their  present  ovmers. 

Canterbury. — Air.  Ffyffers,  the  sculptor,  is 
engaged  on  a  series  of  statues,  sixty-seven  in 
number,  for  the  south  porch  of  the  cathedral  in 
this  city,  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Alford,  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  'They  are,  chiefly,  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

Coventry'.- — A  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  to  be  erected,  by  public  subscription, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  which  he  represented 
in  parliament  during  a  term  of  ten  years.  The 
site  selected  is  the  cemetery,  in  all  respects  a 
very  suitable  one,  for  it  was  designed  by  him, 
and  laid  out  under  his  superintendence. 

Reading  is  having  its  industrial  exhibition, 
to  which  the  Queen  has  contributed  many  Y'alu- 
ablc  and  interesting  works  from  AATndsor  Castle. 
'The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  Lord 
Overstone,  Colonel  Lloyd  Lindsay,  AI.P.,  Sir  C. 
Russell,  AI.P  ,  Mr.  Benyon,  AI.P.,  and  others  of 
the  county  gentry',  are  contributors  of  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  other  works  of  Art.  'The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  last  month. 

Siiefi-teli). — The  Council  of  the  School  of 
Art  in  this  town  is  making  an  effort  to  remoY'e 
the  debt  on  the  building,  xvhich  amounts  to 
.£2,000,  'and  also  to  increase  the  subscription 
list  for  the  support  of  the  institution  by  £200  a 
year.  'The  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  has 
rendered  those  movements  imperative  to  keep 
the  doors  of  the  school  open. 

AV'inctiester. — Eight  small  statues  for  the 
upper  ])ortion  of  the  City  Cross  are  completed, 
and  have  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination. 
'They  represent  respectively  St.  Lawrence,  St. 
Baifholomow,  St. 'Thomas,  the  Virgin  Alary,  St. 
John,  St.  I’etcr,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Alaurice. 
'The  thi’co  largo  statues  for  the  loYver  niches  vill 
1)0  those  of  King  Alfred,  AVilh'am  of  AVykeham, 
and  Florence  do  Lunn,  first  mayor  of  AVinchester. 


RRTGHTLING  OBSERVATORY. 

(FROM  EO.SEHILL  PARK.) 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Engraver. 

AIr.  Thornbxjry,  the  biographer  of  Turner, 
says :  “  I  go  to  fev?  places  in  England  but 
I  seem  to  meet  Turner.  I  hnd  him  on  the 
Derbyshire  Hills,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Yorkshire  abbeys.  I  meet  his  ghost  on 
the  banks  of  the  AATiarfe,  and  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  at  Dover.  I  come  across  him  in  the 
green  hop-fields  of  Kent,  and  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Thames.  I  see  his  short,  stalwart 
spirit  pacing  about  the  Scotch  moors,  and 
around  the  pebbly  marshes  of  Scotch  lakes. 
I  never  go  on  the  Thames,  and  look  at 
St.  Paul’s,  but  I  seem  to  see  him  bout  past 
me,  and  steer  on  to  that  old  loved  Chelsea. 
In  AVales,  at  Oxford,  in  Sussex,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  I  still  cannot  drive  away  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  him.  He  haunts  Fonthill,  Pet- 
worth,  and  Tabley  ;  he  meets  one  at  every 
old  castle  and  abbey  in  England ;  he  has 
been  on  every  river,  and  in  every  cormty. 
He  did  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  the 
beauty  of  orrr  country.” 

No  painter  ever  did  so  much :  the  number 
of  engravings  executed  from  his  sketches  of 
scenery  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  several 
hundreds,  and  a  v'ery  large  portion  of  them 
belong  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
his  career.  Turner’s  dr’awings  have  eheited 
as  much  praise  from  his  admirers  as  the 
noblest  of  his  oil  paintings. 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  female  figure 
forming  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
foreground  of  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  of  ‘  Brightling  Observatory’  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  drawing  from  which  it 
was  taken  must  have  been  made  verj'  many 
years  ago ;  for  certainly  her  dress  is  of  a 
type  to  which  the  living  generation,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  us  who  may  be  getting  into 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  knows  nothing 
except  in  pictures.  The  view  itself  has,  in 
all  probability',  undergone  great  changes 
since  Turmer  sketched  it,  and,  we  believe, 
the  Observatory  no  longer  exists  ;  the  hill 
on  which  it  stood  rises  to  a  height  of 
646  feet  above  the  lev'el  of  the  sea.  Bright¬ 
ling  is  a  small  milage  about  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Battle,  a  locality  which  has 
beauties  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
Turner  was  always  on  the  search  after 
variety  in  the  picturesque.  Here  we  haY'e 
a  wide  sweep  of  downs,  with  their  rich 
covering  of  short  and  delicate  turf,  fra¬ 
grant  with  wild  thyme,  whereon  large 
flocks  of  sheep  feed — the  celebrated  “  South- 
doYvns,”  whose  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy 
even  on  the  table  of  the  epicure.  The 
scene  is  finely  broken  into  hill  and  dale, 
Yvith  noble  patches  of  forest  trees  here  and 
there  to  relieve  the  eye  of  all  monotony 
both  of  form  and  surface,  and  permitting 
the  artist  to  display  his  powers  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  light  and  shade  of  his  pictiu’e  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  Turner’s  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cJnar-oscuro  is  always  notable, 
and  he  often  made  it  depend  less  upon  the 
composition  itself — that  is,  upon  the  objects 
or  materials  of  which  it  was  made  up — than 
of  those  which  did  not  appear  in  it.  The 
chief,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  way  of 
doing  this,  is  by  invoking  the  aid  of  clouds, 
and  causing  those  which  are  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  throw  their  reflections  on  certain 
portions  of  the  landscape.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  foreground  in  the  di’aYvmg  of 
‘  Brightling  Observatory  ’  is  treated  in  this 
manner ;  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
the  long  line  of  shadow  passing  across  the 
composition,  and  gradually  merging  into 
the  light  on  the  left  can  be  accounted  for ; 
and  how  effecth'e  is  the  result  I 
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HISTOEIC  DETICES  AED  BADGES- 


EY  JIBS.  EI  EY  PALLISEE. 

“  To  describe  emblazon'd  sliields 
Impresses  quaint.’’ — JIilto>’. 

“Here’s  now  mystery  and  hiercglypliic.” 

Een  Jossox,  'Ihe  Alchi/misT. 


Paht  I. 

Devices  and  badges  form  a  branch  of 
heraldic  study  the  importance  of  vhich  has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  archoeologist,  in 
helping  him  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  fix 
the  date  of  an  infinity  of  vorks  of  Art. 
The  knight  bore  his  device  upon  various 
parts  of  his  dress  ;  it  was  embroidered  upon 
his  surcoat  and  the  caparisons  of  his  horse  ; 
was  engraved  upon  his  armour  and  his 
arms,  inscribed  upon  his  objects  of  daily 
use,  his  books,  his  plate,  his  bed,  and  his 
household  furniture.  On  Majolica  ware  we 
see  painted  the  imprese  of  the  dukes  of 
EA’bino,  and  those  of  the  Medici  popes  appear 
in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican. 

The  ha(.hje  and  the  device,  though  often 
confounded,  are  essentially  distinct  in  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  badge  or  cognisance  (from  the  Nor¬ 
man  term  cognr/issetiice,  a  mark,  or  token, 
by  which  a  thing  is  known)  was  a  figure 
selected  either  from  some  part  of  the  family 
coat,  or  chosen  by  the  owner  as  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  name,  office,  or  estate,  or  to 
some  family  exploit ;  and  sometimes  it  was 
granted  by  the  sovereign  as  a  token  of  liis 
favour,  it  was  worn  by  the  retainers  of 
princes  and  powei'ful  barons,  to  declare 
visibly  the  hege  lord  to  whose  service  they 
were  attached.  It  glittered  on  the  standard, 
and  was  embroidered  upon  the  sleeve,  breast, 
back,  or  other  parts  of  the  dress ;  in  later 
times,  stamped  or  engraved  on  metal,  and 
attached  to  the  sleeve,  as  the  badge  of  the 
waterman  or  ferriyman  of  the  present  day 
— the  only  remnant,  perhaps,  now  existing 
of  this  once  important  mark  of  fealty  and 
vassalage. 

Badges  were  gi’eatly  in  favour  in  England 
from  Edward  I.  to  the  time  of  Queen  Ehza- 
beth.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.*  they 
were  used  in  prolusion,  and  the  'principal 
houses,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  family, 
had  a  distinctive  mark  for  their  retainers, 
which  secondai-y  token  of  family  distinction 
was  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  better  known 
by  their  dependants  than  the  personal  arms 
or  crest  of  the  liege  lord  to  whom  they 
belonged.  “Might  I  not  know  thee  by 
thy  household  badge  ?  ”  says  Shakspere. 
Badges  were  hereditary  in  families,  and  to 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  budget  was  a 
punishment  of  the  deepest  degradation.  J 

How  many  of  the  most  interesting  asso¬ 
ciations  of  feudal  history  are  connected 
with  the  badge  I  The  “  Broom  branch”  of 
the  Plantagenets,  the  “  Eoses  ”  of  the  riyal 


*  “  Tins  age  did  exceedingly  abound  witli  impresses, 
mottoes,  and  devices,  and  particularly  King  Edward  III. 
was  so  excessively  given  up  to  them,  that  his  apparel, 
plate,  bed,  household  furniture,  shields,  and  even  the  har¬ 
ness  of  his  horses,  and  the  like,  were  not  without  them.” — 
Ashmole,  History  of  the  (Jrder  of  the  Garter. 

t  “  For  the  thirde  offence . you  shall  openlj- 

mAe  recitaU  of  all  his  offences,  and  take  away  from  him 
his  liver}-,  or  at  least  his  badge.” — Some  rules  and  orders 
for  the  ejorernment  of  the  House  of  an  Earle,  set  doien  by 
H.  Braithwaite.  Temp.  James  I. 

t  Family  decorations,  called  Livery  Collars,  were  some¬ 
times  formed  of  the  badges  of  a  house,  with  one  of  the 
most  important  as  a  pendant,  such  as — 

The  collar  of  Broom  pods,  with  the  White  Hart  pendent, 
in  the  portrait  of  Richard  II.,  at  Wilton. 

The  collar  of  SS,  with  ’the  Swan  of  the  Be  Bohuns  appen- 
dent,  round  the  neck  of  the  poet  Gower,  in  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Southwark,  and  the  constantly  recurring  collar  of 
Suns  and  Eoses ;  badges  of  the  House  of  York,  with  the 
pendant  of  the  WTiite  Boar  of  Eichard  III. ;  the  Black  Bull 
of  the  Luke  of  Clarence,  and  the  White  Lion  of  JIarch. 


bouses,  “  the  Sun  of  York,”  the  “  Bristled 
Boar”  oflving  Eichard,  the  “  Eampant  Bear 
chained  to  the  rugged,  staff”  of  Warwick, 
are  all  familiar,  and  identified  with  history 
itself. 

There  are  few  now  of  our  nobility  who 
retain  this  ancient  appendage.  The  Stafibrd 
Knot  and  the  Pelham  Buckle  are  among 
the  rare  exceptions ;  but  we  still  find  the 
cognisance  of  many  an  illustrious  family 
preserved  in  the  sign  of  an  inn.  , 

The  White  Hart  of  Eichard  II.,  the  Ante¬ 
lope  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Beacon  of  Henry  V., 
the  Feathers  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Star  of  the 
Lords  of  Oxford,  whose  brilliancy  decided 
'  the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the  Lion  of 
‘  Norfolk,  which  shone  conspicuous  on  Bos- 
worth  Field,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  may  yet  be  seen  as  signboards 
to  village  inns  contiguous  to  the  former 
estates  of  families  whose  possessions  have 
passed  into  other  hands. 

Again,  turn  to  the  Salamander  of  Angou- 
leme,  the  IVrcupine  of  Orleans,  the  Ermine 
of  Bretagne,  hereditary  badges  of  France’s 
sovereigns ;  the  Plane  and  the  Knotted 
Staff  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  the  Wallet 
of  the  Gueux,  the  “Biscia”  of  Milan, — to 
periods  fraught  with  what  stirring  historic 
recollections  do  they  all  carry  us  back  ! 

I  The  object  of  the  badge  was  ]mblicity  ; 

I  not  so  the  device  or  impresa,  which,  with 
its  accompanying  legend  or  motto,  was 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  mystification —  | 
an  ingenious  expression  of  some  particular 
conceit  of  the  wearer,  containing  a  hidden 
meaning. 

Devices  became  general  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  was  during  the  French  wars 
in  Italy  that  they  attained  their  full  deve¬ 
lopment,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
was  called  forth  to  invent  devices  expressing 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  wearer,  in  love, 
war,  arts,  or  politics. 

Giovio,  Euscelli,  Paradin,  and  a  host  of 
literati,  were  enlisted  in  the  cause;  and 
sovereigns  did  not  disdain  to  compose  their 
own  devices. 

Mary  Stuart  solaced  the  hours  of  her 
captivity  by  inventing  devices  which  she 
executed  in  embroidery ;  *  and  she  appeals 
to  her  astute  uncle.  Cardinal  Lorraine,  to 
compose  a  device  for  a  mirror,  t  as  to  one 
well  versed  in  the  art. 

In  England  they  were  never  very  popular, 
but  on  the  Continent  to  .such  an  extent  was 
the  fashion  carried,  that  devices  departed 
from  their  original  character,  and  degene¬ 
rated  into  senseless  and  puerile  subtleties. 

The  device  '  required  certain  conditions. 
It  was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  picture 
and  the  motto — the  “  CW730  ”  and  “  o»i7«o,” 
as  they  were  styled  by  the  Italians.  No 
device  was  perfect  without  the  two.  There 
should  be  a  just  proportion  between  the 
curpo  and  animo.  The  corpo,  or  jiainted 
metaphor,  should  not  represent  the  human 
foim,  and  should  be  pleasing  in  appearance  ; 
the  animo  should  be  short,  and  in  a  foreign 
language,  the  object  of  the  two  being  that 
they  should  not  be  so  plain  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all,  or  so  obscure  as  to  require  a 
sphinx  to  interpret,  j; 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
books  of  devices  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
literature,  and  the  number  published  would 
form  a  library  of  themselves.  Art  was 
inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of  devices  and 


*  There  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  impreses  embroidered 
on  a  bed  by  Jlary  and  lier  ladies  when  at  Tutbur}-. 

t  “I  pray  you  to  have  made  for  me  a  beautiful  golden 

mirror  to  suspend  from  my  girdle, . with  some 

appropriate  device,  which  the  Cardinal,  my  uncle,  can 
compose.” — Labaxoff,  Hecueil  de  Lettres. 

X  “  Gravity  and  majesty  must  be  in  it.  It  must  be  some¬ 
what  retired  from  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar.”— SlE  Wil¬ 
liam  Lhummond. 


symbolic  images  by  which  it  sought  to 
typify  moral  truths  and  doctrines. 

But  it  is  of  devices  adopted  by  persons  of 
eminence  either  in  art,  aims,  literature,  or 
station,  that  we  propose  to  treat, — devices 
strictly  historic,  the  study  of  which  alone 
can  lead  to  any  useful  result.  Our  first 
paper  shall  be  devoted  to  the 

DEVICES  AND  BADGES  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  FEANCE. 

St.  Lons  took  for  his  device  the  Daisy 
and  the  fleur-de-lis,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  wife.  Marguerite  de  Provence,  and  in 
allusion  to  his  own  armorial  bearings.  He 
caused  a  ring  to  be  made,  round  which  was 
a  wreath  of  daisies  and  fleurs-de-lis,  ena¬ 
melled  in  relief,  and  on  a  sapphire  the  two 
fiowers  were  engraved,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — “  Hors  cest  auel,  point  n’ay  amour ;  ” 
implying  that  all  his  thoughts  and  afi'ec- 
tions  were  centred  in  his  wife  and  his 
country. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  in  1224, 
St.  Louis  instituted  the  order  of  the  ‘  ‘  Cosso 
de  Genest,”  and,  as  an  emblem  of  his  humi¬ 
lity,  selected  for  his  badge  the  broom  fiower, 
with  a  suitable  motto,  Exaltut  /lumiles, 
“  He  exalteth  the  humble.”  The  collar  of 
the  order  was  comiiosed  of  broom  flowers, 
enamelled  white  and  green,  intermixed  with 
fleurs-de-lis  (Fig.  1). 


This  order  appears  to  have  been  long  held 
in  estimation,  for,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI. ,  we  find  a  charge  in  the  accounts 
of  the  “  Argentier  du  Eoi,”  for  four  collars 
of  the  Cosse  de  Genest,  sent  to  England  as 
presents  to  King  Eichard  II.  and  his  uncles, 
the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  Gloucester,  and,  as 
he  is  styled,  the  “  Due  d’Yhorst.”  Again, 
the  order  occurs  in  the  royal  accounts,  1393  : 
‘  ‘  Deux  cosses  de  genestes  pendan  en  chacun 
d’iceulx  cottiers  Tune  esmaillee  de  blanc  et 
I’autre  de  vert.” — Cotnides  Itoyaux.  '  1395: 
“-Deux  cosses  pendans  au  bout  de  couron- 
nes.  Tune  esmaillee  de  blanc  et  I’autre  de 
vert.” — Ihid. 

John  “Le  Bon,”  the  prisoner  of  Poitiers, 
had  two  swans  for  supporters,*  and  took,  as 
his  device,  a  star  crowned  with  the  motto, 
Monstrant  regihis  astra  viam,  “Stars  show 
the  way  to  Kings,”  in  allusion  to  the  star  that 
led  the  three  kings  to  Bethlehem  (Fig.  2). 
After  the  example  of  Edward  III. ,  who  had 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  John 
established  that  of  the  Star.  The  knights 
wore  no  collar,  but  on  their  mantle  was  em¬ 
broidered  a  blue  star,  cantonned  with  the 


*  Louis  IX.  had  two  dragons  for  supporters.  Of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  Philip  Augustus  took  two  lions,  and  Louis  VIII. 
two  wild  boars.  Of  the  successors  of  St.  Louis,  Philip  III., 
Le  Hai'di,  had  two  eagles ;  Philip  V.,  Le  Long,  two  lions; 
and,  for  Navarre,  eight  esearbuncles.  Charles  IV.,  Le  Bel, 
bore  tw'o  lions  leopardes,  and  the  esearbuncles  for  Navarre. 
Philip  VI.,  de  Valois,  had  two  gi-eyhounds.  He  also  took  a 
single  lion,  and  sometimes  a  single  angel. — JI.  Eey,  Insiy- 
7ies  de  la  Monarchie  Franfaise. 
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letter;:  M.Tl.A.A  the  initials  of  the  king's  j 

motto.  They  also  ^vore  a  ring,  with  a  star  I 

enamelled  npon  it.  * * * * §  i 


Fig.  2. 


Charles  Y., ‘‘ T-'S  Sage.”  First  dauphin 
of  France,  by  virtue  of  the  bequest  of 
Humbert,  Count  of  Yiennois. 

The  motto  of  Charles  Y.  was  Becti  et  for- 
titer,  “•  Eightly  and  bravely;”  his  sup¬ 
porters,  two  greyhounds  azime,  and  after¬ 
wards  two  dolphins. 

Charles  YI.,  “  Le  Ken  Servi,”  took  for 
device  a  flying  stag,  with  a  collar  of  gold 
round  its  neck,  and  the  motto,  Casar  hoc 
mihi  donavit,  “This  C’pesar  gave  to  me.” 
Juvenal  des  I'rsins  relates  that  the  king, 
when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  found 
a  stag  wearing  a  chain  of  copper  gilt  round 
its  neck.  The  stag  was  taken  alive,  and  on 
the  collar  was  the  above  inscription.  Fiom 
that  time  the  king  adopted  the  flying  stag, 
and  bore  two  of  them  as  supporters  to  his 
aims,  having  previously  used  two  angels. 

Froissart  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  dewce. 

“  It  happened,”  he  relates,  “  that  during 
the  residence  of  the  young  king  Charles  at 
Senlis,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  bed,  a 
vision  appeared  to  him.  He  thought  he 
was  in  the  city  of  Arras,  where,  until  then,  | 
he  had  never  been,  attended  by  all  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom ;  that  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  came  there  to  him,  and  placed  on 
liis  wi’ist  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant 
])ilgrim-falcon,  saying,  ‘  My  lord,  in  God’s 
name  I  give  this  falcon  to  you,  for  the  best 
that  was  ever  seen,  the  most  indefatigable 
hunter,  and  the  most  excellent  striker  of 
birds.’  The  king  was  much  pleased  with 
the  ])resent,  and  said,  ‘  Fair  cousin,  I  give 
you  my  thanks.’  He  then  turned  to  the 
Constable  of  France,!  who  was  near  him, 
and  said,  ‘  Sir  Oliver,  let  you  and  I  go  to 
the  plains,  and  tiy  this  elegant  falcon  which 
my  cousin  of  I'landers  has  given  me.’  AVhen 
the  constable  answered,  ‘  AVell,  let  us  go.’ 
'ITien  each  mounted  their  hor.ses,  and  went 
into  the  fields,  taking  the  falcon  with  them, 
where  tliey  found  jdenty  of  herons  to  flj'  him 
them  at.  The  king  said,  ‘  ( 'onstable,  cast  off 
the  falcon,  and  we  shall  .see  how  he  will 
liunt.’  The  constable  let  him  flj',  and  the 
falcon  mounted  so  higli  in  the  air  they 
could  scarcely  .see  him.  lie  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  toward.s  Flanders  ‘Lotus  ride  after 
iriy  bird,’  said  the  king  to  the  constable, 

‘  for  I  will  not  lo.so  him.’  The  constable 
a.  sented,  and  they  rode  on,  as  it  ajipeared 
to  the  king,  through  a  largo  marsli,  when 
they  came  to  a  wood,  on  which  the  king 

*  •'  Et  portfriont  continuelU-nicnt  nn  Annel  en  tour  la 
'lii'iui.'l  ■‘Ora  fscrijit  lour  iioni  ct  suriiom,  aufjuel  aunel 
nurr;  un  E.smail  iRis  vomicil,  en  I'esmail  unc  estoile  blanclie, 
nil  niili"U  d,-  rE>toilc  unc  romleur  (I'azur,  un  petit  .Soleil 
il'or."  Cirriilnr  '‘  On  ,,f  J<,}in  //.  to  the  nobles  upon  vhom 
h-  inleniltd  conjcrring  theordn.  C'liaiiibrc  (les  Coniptes, 
I'arii". 

t  Olivier  do  Cli  -jn.  He  lead  tlic  vanguard  at  Koibec. 
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cried  out,  ‘  Dismount,  dismount,  we  can¬ 
not  pass  this  wood  on  horseback.’  They 
then  dismounted,  when  some  servants  came 
and  took  their  horses.  The  king  and  con¬ 
stable  entered  the  wood  with  much  ditfl- 
culty,  and  watched  on  until  they  came  to 
an  extensive  heath,  where  they  saw  the 
falcon  chasing  herons,  and  striking  them 
down;  but  they  resisted,  and  there  was  a 
battle  between  them.  It  seemed  to  the 
king  that  his  falcon  performed  gallantly, 
and  drove  the  birds  before  him  so  far  that 
he  lost  sight  of  him.  This  much  vexed  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  follow¬ 
ing  him ;  and  he  said  to  the  constable,  ‘  I 
shall  lose  my  falcon,  which  I  shall  very 
much  regret ;  for  I  have  neither  lui’e  nor 
anything  else  to  call  him  back.’  AVhilst 
the  king  was  in  this  anxiety,  he  thought  a 
beautiful  hart,  with  two  wings,  appeared  to 
issue  out  of  the  wood,  and  come  to  this 
heath,  and  bend  himself  down  before  the 
king,  who  said  to  the  constable,  as  he 
regarded  this  wonder  with  dehght,  ‘  Con¬ 
stable,  do  you  remain  here,  and  I  will 
mount  this  hart  that  offers  itself  to  me, 
and  follow  my  bird.  ’  The  constable  agreed 
to  it,  and  the  yoxing  king  joyfully  mounted 
the  hart,  and  went  seeking  the  falcon.  The 
hart,  like  one  well  tutored  to  obey  the 
king’s  ifleasure,  carried  him  over  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  when  he  saw  his  falcon 
striking  down  such  numbers  of  birds  that 
he  marvelled  how  he  could  do  it.  It  seemed 
to  the  king  that  when  the  falcon  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  flown,  and  struck  down  enough  of 
the  herons,  he  called  him  back,  and  instantly, 
as  if  well  taught,  he  perched  on  the  king’s 
wrist ;  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  after  he 
had  taken  the  falcon  by  its  lure,  and  given 
him  his  reward,  the  hart  flew  back  again 
over  the  wood,  and  replaced  the  king  on 
the  same  heath  whence  he  had  carried  him, 
and  where  the  constable  was  waiting,  who 
was  much  rejoiced  at  his  return.  On  his 
arrival,  he  dismounted,  the  hart  retiuned 
to  the  wood,  and  was  no  more  seen.  The 
king  then,  as  he  imagined,  related  to  the 
constable  how  well  the  hart  had  carried 
him ;  that  he  had  never  rode  so  easy  before 
in  his  life ;  and  also  the  goodness  of  his 
falcon,  who  had  struck  him  down  such 
numbers  of  birds ;  to  all  which  the  constable 
willingly  listened.  The  servants  then  seemed 
to  come  after  them  with  their  horses,  which, 
having  moimted,  they  followed  a  magnifi¬ 


cent  road  that  brought  them  back  to  Arras. 
The  king,  at  this  jiart,  awakened,  mi;ch 
astonished  at  the  vision  he  had  seen,  which 


was  so  imprinted  on  his  memoiy,  that  he 
told  it  to  some  of  his  attendants  who  were 
waiting  in  his  chamber.  The  figm-e  of  this 
hart  was  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  cotdd 
not  put  it  out  of  his  imagination  ;  and  this 
was  the  cause  why,  on  his  expedition  to 
Flanders  against  the  Flemings,  he  took  a 
flj'ing  hart  for  his  device  ”*  (Fig.  3). 

The  sun  also  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  derfees  of  Charles  A’l.  Froissart,  in 
describing  the  tournament  given  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Isabella’s  entry  into 
Paris,  states  that  “a  brflliant  sun  dispers¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  heavens  ”  was  the 
king’s  device.  There  were  thirty  knights, 
including  the  king,  who  styled  themselves 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Sim,  all  sumptuously 
apparelled,  and  each  had  on  his  shield  a 
splendid  sun. 

Charles  AHI.,  “Le  Fictorieux,”  used 
the  flying  stags  of  his  father,  but  had  as 
his  emblem,  a  thorny  rosebush.  At  his 
entiy  into  Eouen  he  bore  golden  suns.f 

Lohis  XI.  had  the  flying  stags  for  sup¬ 
porters,  and  afterwards  two  eagles.  Finally, 
he  adopted  the  image  of  St.  Michael  as  his 
special  emblem.  His  father,  Charles  A"II. , 
had  borne  the  image  of  this  saint  on  his 
standard,  when  he  took  the  field,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  it  is  said,  of  the  appearance  of 
St.  Michael  on  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  de¬ 
fending  the  city  against  an  assault  of  the 
English.  In  obedience  to  the  testamentary 
directions  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.  insti¬ 
tuted,  at  Amboise,  in  1469,  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael. J 

Charles  A^III. — His  motto  was  Hi  Bens 
pro  nobis,  quis  contra  nos  “  H  God  be  with 
us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ?  ” 

The  letter  K,  sm-mounted  by  a  crown, 
was  embroidered  upon  the  surcoats  of  the 
archers  of  the  guard,  and  upon  his  stan¬ 
dards.  §  He  used  as  supporters,  the  winged 
stags,  two  crosses  of  Jerusalem,  and  also 
two  unicorns. 

Lons  XII.,  “  Pere  du  Peuple.”  —  K 
1397,  his  grandfather,  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Porcu- 
i:)ine,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of 
Iris  son  Charles,  he  took  this  animal  as  his 
emblem,  with  the  motto.  Cominus  et  eminus, 
“  Xear  and  afar,”  alluding  to  the  vulgar 
error  that  the  porcupine  is  able,  not  only 
to  defend  itself  from  close  attack,  but  can 
throw  its  quills  against  more  distant  assail¬ 
ants  ;  II  Duke  Louis  meaning  thereby  to 
convey  that  he  could  defend  himself  with 
his  own  weapons,  and  that  he  could  attack 
his  enemy,  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as 


*  Froissart.  Book  ii.,  chap.  civ.  Johne’s  Translation. 
His  uncle,  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bm-gundy,  made  use  of 
this  vision  to  urge  Charles  to  march  against  the  revolted 
Flemings,  declaring  it  a  presage  of  success,  as  was  realised 
hy  the  gain  of  the  battle  of  Eosbec,  in  which  Philip  von 
Arteveld  was  slain. 

t  Lancelot,  one  of  the  knaves  in  idajing-cards,  bear's  a 
suii  upon  his  coat  of  arms,  a  proof,  anrong  otlieis,  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  game. 

Louis  XI.  coined  "  Escus  de  soleil,”  to  which  Alassinger 
alludes — 

“Present  your  bag 
Crammed  with  crowns  of  the  Sun.” 

Charles  VI.  reduced  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  royal  escut¬ 
cheon  to  three. 

t  The  collar  was  composed  of  escallop  shells,  interlaced 
with  double  knots,  and  from  it  hung  a  medallion  repre¬ 
senting  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The  motto  of  the 
order  was  Immensi  tremor  Oceani,  “The  trembling  of  tire 
immeasurable  ocean.” 

1488.  “  A  collar-  of  cokkilscheUis  contenand  xxiii.  schellis 
of  gold.” — Inrentorj/  of  Jeieels  of  James  111.  The  Royal 
tVardrobe  and  Jewel  House,  IISS — 1606.  Edinburgh. 

1.539.  “  The  ordoure  of  France  of  the  CokUl  and  Sanct 
'Slu  XvAeX.'''— Inventory  of  James  Ibid. 

§  1193.  “  Une  coitverhrre  a  chariot  branlant,  de  velours 
cramoisy,  senree  de  cordelieres  et  de  lettres  de  K  et  A  de 
drap  d’or  rax  et  plat.” — Inventaire  de  la  Boyne  Anne  de 
Bretagne. 

I!  Wilars  de  Hormecort,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  his  album,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  gives  a  picture  of  the  porcupine,  with  this  legend 
underneath — “  Vesci  I.  pore  espi,  e’est  une  biestelete  qiri 
lance  ce  sole  gant  elle  corecie.” 
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well  at  a  ilistance  as  near.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  may  have  referred  to  his  distant  hope  of 
inheriting  from  his  brother  (Charles  VI.) 
the  crown  of  France. 

Lords  XII.  abolished  the  order  after  his 
accession,  but  retained  the  hereditary 
badge  of  his  family  (Fig.  4),  and  took  two 


,  I'ig-  r. 


porcupines  for  his  supporters.  His  cannon 
were  marked  with  the  porcujrine,  and  his 
golden  “ecus  au  pore  epic”  were  much 
sought  after  by  the  curious.* 

In  his  expedition  against  the  Genoese, 
Louis  XII.  is  described  by  Montfaucon  as 
arrayed,  as  well  as  his  horse,  in  white 
vestments,  covered  with  hives  and  bees  of 
gold,  with  the  motto.  Non  utitur  acideo  r(.v, 
“  The  king  does  not  use  a  sting.  ”t 
XNrXE  OF  Bretagxe,  Queen  of  Charles 
VIII.,  and  afterwards  of  Louis  XII. , 
adopted  the  ennine  (Fig.  5),  the  ancient 


J-'iij.  5. 


hereditary  device  of  her  duchy,  with  the 
motto,  MaJo  mori  quarn  /(jtdari,  “  Better  to 
die  than  be  sullied,”  or  as  the  French 
render  it,  “  Plutot  mourir  que  souiller.” 

Anne  appears,  however,  more  frequently 
to  have  used  the  motto  of  the  Breton  order 
of  the  ermine,  “  A  ma  vie.”  We  find  the 
ermine  with  this  last  legend  in  her  cele¬ 
brated  “  Lhue  d’heures.”  It  was  placed  on 
the  “herse,”  erected  at  Xantes,  after  her 
death,  to  receive  her  heart  G  and  on  a 


*  1.396.  “C’est  le  compte  cle  la  nef  de  Porquepy  faito 
par  Hance  Croist  osfevre,  varlet  de  chambie  de  5i..S.  le  Due 
d’Orleans.” — Inventalre  des  Dues  de  liuurgognc. 

In  the  inventorj-  of  the  jewels  and  artiUeiy  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  in  i.57S,  are — 

“Ane  t  annon  of  the  fonte  markit  with  the  porkspic.” 

“  Ane  uther  moyane  of  the  fonte  markit  with  the  porke- 
j)ik,”  &e. 

t  “  Whether  the  king  of  Bees  alone  hath  no  sting,  and  is 
armed  only  with  majestie?  or  whether  nature  hath  be¬ 
stowed  a  sting  upon  him,  and  denied  him  only  the  use 
thereof?  For  certain  it  is,  that  this  great  commander 
over  the  rest  doth  nothing  with  his  sting,  and  yet  a 
wonder  it  is  to  see  how  they  all  readily  obey  him.” — 
Pli.vy,  Book  xi.,  ch.  xvii.,  IIMniid's  Translution. 

♦  Montfaucon,  •*  Mons.  de  la  Monarchie  Frangais.” 


fountain  in  tbe  market-place  of  Tours  may 
still  be  seen,  on  one  side,  tlie  porcupine  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  on  the  otber  the  ermine  of 
Queen  Anne,  with  the  motto,  “  A  ma  vie.”* 

^Hter  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  who 
had  compelled  her,  sword  in  hand,  to  marry 
him,  that  he  might  unite  the  rich  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  “  here  Bretonne  ”  to  the  crown, 
Anne  attired  herself  in  black,  departing 
from  the  customary  usage  of  wearing  white 
mourning,  which  had  acquired  in  France, 
for  queens  -  dowager,  the  appellation  of 
“  reines  blanches.”  She  encircled  her  arms 
with  the  cordelitre,  or  cord  of  St.  Francis, 

:  which  she  afterwards  converted  into  an 
I  order  for  widow  ladies,  t  and  declared  she 
would  follow  her  husband  to  the  grave. 
'Nine  months  afterwards  the  “  Eeine 
!  Huchesse  ”  accepted  the  hand  of  his  succes¬ 
sor.  The  cordeliere,  *  however,  still  encircled 
her  arms,  and  on  her  death,  the  hlack  hang¬ 
ings  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  lay  are 
described  as  enriched  with  ‘  ‘  des  cordelieres 
de  sa  devise.” 

Mary  Tudor,  second  wife  of  Louis  XII., 
afterwards  married  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Her  motto,  which  was 
placed  upon  her  herse,  was,  “La  volonte 
'  de  Dieu  me  suffit.” 

Fr.ystcis  I. — His  well-known  device  was 
the  salamander,  stu’rounded  by  flames, 
i  with  the  motto,  Nidrisco  et  ertinquo,  “I 
'  noui’i.sh  and  extinguish”  (Fig.  6),  alluding 


Fig.  6. 


to  the  belief  current  in  the  middle  ages 
that  the  salamander  had  the  faculty  of 
living  in  fire  ;  and  also,  according  to  Pliny, 
of  extinguishing  it.  He  says — “  He  is  of 
so  cold  a  complexion,  that  if  hee  doe  but 
touch  the  fire,  hee  will  quench  it  as  pre¬ 
sently  as  if  yce  were  put  into  it.”§ 

'  This  motto  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
obscure  rendering  of  one  on  a  medal  of 
Francis,  when  Comte  d’Angouleme,  dated 


*  Sylvanus  Morgan  sa3-s:— “The  ermine  ia  a  creatiu'e 
of  so  pure  a  nature,  that  it  will  choose  rather  to  bo  taken 
than  defile  its  skin.” — Siihere  of  Gentry.  It  is  said,  the 
hunters  surround  it  with  a  wall  of  mud,  which  it  will  not 
attempt  to  cross,  andtherefore  becomes  an  easy  pi  ey.  Hence 
the  ennine  is  the  emblem  of  puritj’,  and  of  honour  without 
stain.  The  robes  of  royal  and  noble  persons  are  lined  with 
ermine  to  signify  the  internal  purity  that  should  regtdate 
their  conduct.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Ermine.  The  legend  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  was 
the  usual  motto,  but  Numqunm,  “Never,”  was  also  used. 

t  The  Chevaliers  de  hi  Cordeliere  were  instituted  in 
149S.  Antie  adopted  this  name  in  honour  of  St.  Francis, 
the  patron  saint  of  her  father.  The  badge,  a  silver  cord 
of  true  lovers’  knots,  with  large  knots  between,  was  placed 
round  their  arms.  It  was  given  onl}'  to  ladies  of  nobilitj', 
and  of  h-reproachable  conduct.  The  motto,  a  rebus,  “  J’ai 
le  corps  delie  ” — cordelier. 

t  "  In  the  maritime  war  between  England  and  France, 
in  1.512,  Anne  armed  a  fleet  at  Brest,  and  the  principal 
ship,  which  she  built  at  her  owm  expense,  and  which 
carried,  it  is  said,  100  guns  and  1200  men,  was  called  La 
Cordeliere.  In  an  engagement  with  the  English,  the  ship 
took  fire;  its  commander,  a  Breton,  named  Prinoguet. 
directed  it  towards  that  of  the  English  Admiral,  and  both 
blew'  up  together.” — Baku,  Histoirc  de  Bretagne. 

^  Book  X.,  ch.  Ixvii. 


lol2* — “  Nutrisco  el  buono,  stengo  el  reo,” 
meaning  that  a  good  inince  piutects  the 
good  and  expels  the  bad.  Some  insist  that 
it  was  the  motto  of  his  father ;  while 
Mezeray  tells  us  that  it  was  his  tutor, 
Boisy,  who,  seeing  the  violent  and  un¬ 
governable  spirit  of  his  pupil,  not  unmixed 
with  good  and  useful  impulses,  selected 
the  salamander  for  his  device,  with  its  aji- 
propriate  motto.  This  device  appears  on 
all  the  palaces  of  Francis  I.  At  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  and  the  Chateaux  of  the  Loire, 
it  is  everywhere  to  be  seen ;  at  Chambord 
there  are  nearly  four  thousand.  On  the 
Chateau  d’Azay  (Department  of  the  Indro 
et  Loire)  the  salamander  is  accompanied 
by  the  motto,  Zdkj  seid  desir ;  at  the 
“  Maison  de  Francois  I.,”  at  Orleans,  built 
for  the  Demoiselle  d’Heillie,  afterwards 
Duchesse  d’Etamjies,  we  find  it  intermixed 
with  F’s  and  H’s. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  the  king’s  guard  at  the  tourna¬ 
ments  was  clothed  in  blue  and  yellow,  with 
the  salamander  embroidered  thereon,  t  In 
the  already  quoted  inventory  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinbui'gh  is — 

“  Ane  mnj’ane  of  fonte  markit  with  tbe  sallamandre  ;” 

“  Ane  little  gallay  cannon  of  fonte  markit  with  salla- 
mandre ;  ” 

with  many  others. 

Claude  de  France,  first  wife  of  Francis 
I.,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  was  styled  by  her  subjects,  “la 
bonne  reine.”  She  took  for  her  device  a 
full  moon,  with  the  motto,  Candida  can- 
didis,  “  White  to  the  white,”  meaning  that 
as  the  moon,  deriving  its  light  from  the  sun, 
can  add  no  brilliancy  to  that  luminary,  so 
she  could  not  add  to  the  fame  and  renown 
of  her  husband.  According  to  Menestrier, 
this  motto  implied  that  she  professed  to  be 
sincere  towards  those  who  were  so  with  her. 

Queen  Claude  also  took  the  swan  trans¬ 
fixed  lij’’  a  dart,  which  is  to  be  seen  repeated 
with  the  salamander  of  Francis  I.,  in  the 
coffered  ceiling  of  the  staircase  in  the 
Chateau  of  Blois. 

Eleanor  of  Austria,  second  wife  of 
Francis  I.,  by  virtue  of  the .  disgraceful 
Treaty  of  Cambray,  had  a  phamix,  Avith  the 
motto.  Non  est  si  mil  is  illi,  “There  is  none 
like  her,”  meaning  that  the  .sister  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  wife  of  so  great  a  king 
as  Francis  I.  had  no  equal  in  haiipiness 
and  good  fortune. 

Eleanor  also  used  the  same  impresa  of 
the  phoenix,  but  changed  her  motto  to 
Unica  semper  avis,X  “Always  a  solitary 
bird,”  either  showing  how  much  she  was 
neglected,  or  else  to  express  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  single.  § 

Eleanor  also  took  a  tree  with  the  sun 
shining  uiion  it;  motto.  His  suffidta. 

She  had  a  custom  of  giving  a  pair  of 
Spanish  gloves  to  whomsoever  brought  her 
news  that  .she  should  see  the  king  that  day, 
for  her  affection  for  her  indifferent  consort 
continued  unabated.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
Francis  having  ordered  one  of  his  gentle¬ 
men  to  carry  his  message,  another  out¬ 
stripped  him  and  receiA*ed  from  the  queen 
the  customary  reward.  When  the  mes¬ 
senger  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the 


*  In  the  Mint  at  Paris. 

t  Like  Charles  A^I.  and  Louis  NIL,  Franci.s  used  his  iin- 
presa  for  supporters.  From  Charle.s  A^I.  to  Louis  XII.  tlie 
stags  were  tlie  customary  supporters  of  the  French  arms. 

t  “  Et  vivax  phoenix,  unica  semper  avis.” — Ovil). 

^  “  At  the  meeting  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
at  Loches,  the  archway  of  the  gate  of  the  town  was  de¬ 
corated  with  various  heraldic  devices,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  the  salamander  of  the  king,  with  his  motto, 
and  a  phoenix,  the  badge  of  Eleanor,  with  her  motto, 
‘  Unica  semper  avis.’  When  tlie  princes  met,  the  sala¬ 
mander  began  to  vomit  flames,  and  the  phoenix  burned 
gradually  away.” — Pabadise,  Ilistoire  de  Notre  Jeinjis. 
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message  aiTivccl,  and  told  Eleanor  that  she 
might"  expect  his  Xlajesty,  the  qiieen  re- 
phed — ‘‘  Je  le  s^ayois  bien,  yous  u’en  aiirez 
pas  les  gauts,”  an  expression  which  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  a  proyerb. 

IIexry  II.  had  for  supporters  two  angels, 
and  subsequently  two  greyhounds.  "WTien 
Dauphin,  he  adopted  the  special  deyice  by 
which  he  was  distinguished — a  crescent, 
with  the  motto,  Donee  totiim  impJeat  orhem, 
‘•Untd.  it  fill  the  whole  world”  (Fig.  7), 


implying  either  that  imtil  he  inherited  the 
crown,  he  could  not  display  his  full  glory, 
or  else,  that  as  the  moon  gradually 
increases  untd.  it  fills  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference,  so  he  woidd  not  stop  in  his  career 
until  he  filled  the  world  with  his  renown. 
Henry  bore  the  crescent  yariously  disposed, 
sometimes  tkree  interlaced,  sometimes  one 
only,  placed  under  his  escutcheon.  It  was 
generally  accompanied  by  bows,  quiyers, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  chase,  in  allusion 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  their  initials 
((/,  I,  c). 


a  h  c 


He  ordered  the  cloth  of  silyer  mantle  of 
the  knights  of  8t.  hlichael  to  be  embroidered 
with  his  “  deUce,”  i.e.  the  three  crescents 
interspersed  with  bows  and  quivers,  and 
seme  of  tongues  and  flames  of  fire.  The 
doidde  cipher  (o),  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Louvre,  on  the  gateway  of  the  Chateau 
of  Anct,*  and  many  other  buildings,  an¬ 
swers  equaUy  for  Diane  as  for  his  queen, 
Catherine.  Henry  always  wore  Diana’s 
colours,  black  and  white,  and  was  attired 
in  them  at  the  fatal  tournament  which 
tenninated  his  life.  His  reign  began  and 
ended  in  a  duel ;  Heniy’s  death  from  the 
hand  of  Cabriel  de  Ij’Drgc,  Comte  de 
.Montgomeri,  accomplishing,  among  many 
others,!  the  prophecy  of  Nostradamus,  that 
“  L’orge  etouffera  le  bon  ble.” 

The  poet  Bellay,  on  seeing  him  dead, 
gave  him  this  epitaph — IHo  jard  Ilenricus 
'l>ti  /'lilt  orlis  (tmor,  “  Cy  gist  Henri  qui 
lilt  I’Amour  du  monde.”t 


•  “  II  voit  (I’Anioiir)  iimrs  d’Anct  batir  au  bdid 
de  I’Kiiri’, 

I.iii  mi-mi-  cn  ordonnii  la  snixTbc  ptnictiire. 

I’ar  ‘H  '  adroiteg  inaing  avec  art  cnlas.sCs  ; 

L'  ..  i  liiffres  de  Diane  y  gout  encore  place.s.” 

N'oltaiiu-:,  Uenriiidc. 

t  Another  iircilicted  that — 

“  r.e  Ivon  jenne  le  vieil  gurmontera 
Ibi  I  hamp  bellie  par  gintmlier  duelle 
D.i.,-  I  liac  d’or  [big  golden  helmet]  les  yenx  hii  crcoi  ra.” 
A  '‘linl.  Liir.a.s  Oanrie,  had  foretold  that  Ilenr}'  would  die 
fi  im  <■  wonnil  in  the  eye  received  in  a  duel. 

J  It  we  a  current  saying  among  the  Jlnguenots  that — 
I’ar  Toreille,  I’espanle,  et  par  I’mil, 

Dieu  a  mi...  troig  rois  au  cerciieil 
ining  llenrv-  If.,  who  wag  pierced  in  the  eye  by  Jlont- 
I'  .mer}'.  ('iijitain  f.f  the  .Scottiidi  Guard,  1.5.MI. 

Fran,  is  11.  died  of  a  gathering  in  the  car,  at  Orleans, 
l.  ‘r'.  Antoine  de  liourlam.  King  of  Navarre,  died  from  a 
wound  in  the  -houldcr  received  at  the  siege  of  Kouen,  1.502. 


To  Henry  is  also  given  as  deyice  a  full 
moon,  with  the  motto.  Cum  2^lena,  est  emula 
soils  (Fig.  8),  “When  full  it  rivals  the  sun,” 


alluding  to  the  rising  suns  of  Charles  V. 
and  of  Philqi  II. ;  against  both  of  these 
princes  Henry  made  war  to  repair  his 
father’s  losses.  It  does  not,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  ever  made  use  of  this  deyice. 

Oatherixe  de  Medicis,  Queen  of 
Henry  II.,  three  times  Eegent  of  France. 
She  bore  as  her  deyice,  when  young  and 
lAing  with  her  father,  and  continued  it  after 
her  marriage,  the  rainbow,  or  Iris,  from 
the  association  of  its  name  with  the  Floren¬ 
tine  lily.  The  motto  was  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin— <I>EPOI  HAE  rAAHNHN, 
Lucem  ferat  et  serenitatem,  “May  the  light 
bring  peace  ”  (Fig.  9). 


Fij.  9. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  she  took  for 
her  device  a  heap  of  burning  ashes  with 
drops  of  water  falling  upon  it,  emblematic 
of  her  tears.  The  motto,  Ardorem  extincta 
testatur  vivereflamma,  “Extinct  flames  prove 
that  heat  survives”  (Fig.  10). 

Catherine  also  adopted  the  device  of  a 
comet  crowned,  with  the  motto,  Fato  pru~ 
dentia  major,  “  Prudence  is  greater  than 
fate.” 

A  hen  with  her  chickens;  Servatque 
fovetque;  “  She  preserves  and  fosters,”  was 
also  among  the  devices  of  this  queen.* 

An  astrologer  had  predicted  that  Catherine 
should  die  in  St.  Germain,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  superstitiously  avoided  all 
churches  of  that  name.  She  went  no  more 
to  St.  Germain-en-Laye  ;  and  because  her 
new  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Germain  I’Auxerrois,  she 
deserted  it,  and  caused  the  palace  of  Sois- 
sons  to  he  built  near  St.  Eustache.  When 
it  was  known  that  Laurent  de  Saint  Ger¬ 
main,  Bishop  of  Nazareth,  had  attended  her 


*  Oil  a  medal. 


in  her  last  moments,  the  astrologers  declared 
the  prophecy  to  have  been  accomplished. 


Fia.  10. 


Catherine  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in 
reference  to  the  fatal  tournament,  a  shivered 


Fig.  11. 


lance,  with  the  motto,  Hinc  dolor,  him 
lachryince,  “Hence  grief,  hence  tears” 
(Fig.  11). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Art- Journal.” 

Sir, — As  a  mis-statement  has  appeared  in  your 
edition  .for  this  month,  respecting  Mr.  Ward’s 
picture,*  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  allowing 
me  to  give  the  following  explanation.  A  few 
days  ■  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  Mr.  Ward  was  waited  upon  in  the 
way  of  business,  to  know  if  he  had  any  of  his 
works  he  might  wish  to  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
provincial  exhibitions.  The  servant  delivered 
the  message,  and  the  reply  was, — “No,  you  can 
remove  the  small  pictm'e  from  the  Eoyal  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  wait  instructions,” — which  was  done, 
Mr.  Ward  not  knowing  to  whom  he  gave  the 
order.  I  saw  the  statement  in  the  papers  on 
the  loth  August.  I  immediately  waited  upon 
Mr.  Ward  respecting  it,  and  the  picture  was 
returned  to  him  a  few  hours  after,  for  which  I 
have  an  acknowledgment,  thus  showing  the 
picture  was  not  stolen.  I  trust  you  wEl  give 
me  space  for  this  letter,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to 
do  me  serious  injury. 

I  am,  &c., 

George  Fogo, 

for  Joseph  Green. 
14,  Charles  Street,  dliddlescx  Hospital, 

September  1,  1865. 

[The  report  of  Mr.  Ward’s  picture  having  been  stolen 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers  and  hterary  journals  be¬ 
fore  it  appeared  in  our  own  columns,  and  was  supported 
b}’  an  advertisement  wliich  appeared  in  the  Times,  once 
or  twice,  offering  a  reward  for  its  recovery.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  the  picture  has  been  restored  to  its  rightful 
owner,  though  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  this  fact 
has  not  been  communicated,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  papers  which  first  gave  currency  to  the  statement.— 
Ed.  A.-J1\ 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
:MEN  and  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  Historj’  may  be  foi-med  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dr.  .Johnson. 


LEIGH  HUNT. 


power  of  receiving  delight  from  the  com¬ 
monest  every-day  objects,  as  well  as  remote 
ones,  and  a  sort  of  luxnrious  natural  piety, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  are  the  prevailing  in¬ 
fluences  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  vuitings.  His  friend 
Ilazlitt  used  to  say  of  him,  in  allusion  to 
his  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock  (which 
is  from  the  West  Indies),  that  he  had 
“tropical  blood  in  his  veins.”  .  .  .  .  “  He 
has  been  an  ardent  politician  in  his  time, 
and  has  suifered  in  almost  every  ijossible 
way  for  opinions,  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  has  lived  to  see,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  triumph.  Time  and  suffering,  with¬ 
out  altering  them,  we  understand,  have 
blunted  his  exertions  as  a  partisan,  by 
showing  him  the  excuses  common  and 
necessary  to  all  men,  but  the  zeal  which 
he  has  lost  as  a  partisan,  he  no  less  evinces 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind.” 

The  passages  printed  above  are  contained 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Leigh  Hunt 
in  1838,  and  were  notes  for  a  biography  I 
wrote  of  him  in  the  “  Book  of  Gems.”  Ilis 
ancestors,  who  originally  “hailed”  from 
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EIGH  HUNT  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  born  at  South- 
gate,  in  Middlesex,  Oct. 
19,  1784.  Like  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Lamb,  lie  was 
educated  at  Christ’s  Hosjiital,  and 
chieHy  under  the  same  grammar- 
master,  and,  like  Lamb,  he  was 
prevented  from  going  to  the  Lmi- 
versity  (which,  on  the  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital  foundation,  is  understood  to 
imply  going  into  the  Church),  by 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  the  better  luck  to  outgrow. 
At  school,  as  afterwards,  he  was  remai'k- 
able  for  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  and 
for  passionate  attachment  to  his  friends, 
but  did  not  evince  any  great  regard  for  his 
studies,  except  when  the  exercises  were  in 
verse.  His  jirose  themes  were  so  bad,  that 
the  master  used  to  crumple  them  up  in 
his  hand,  and  throw  them  to  the  boys 
for  their  amusement.  Animal  spirits,  a 


Devonshire,  were,  on  the  father’s  side, 
Tories  and  cavaliers  who  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and  settled  in  Bar- 
badoes.  His  gi’andmother  was  “  an  O'Brien, 
and  very  proud  of  her  descent  from  Irish 
kings.”  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
revolution,  his  father,  for  the  zeal  he  dis¬ 
played  in  his  speeches  and  wiitings  on  the 
royalist  side,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  party.  He  was  dragged  out  of  his 


house,  and  after  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  tarred  and  feathered,  was  carried  to 
prison,  but  was  enabled  to  escape  by  a 
heavy  bribe  to  one  of  the  sentinels  who 
guarded  him,  and  getting  on  board  a  ship 
in  the  Delaware,  made  his  way  to  Barbadoes, 
and  thence  to  England.  By  his  loyalty,  a 
very  considerable  landed  estate  was  lost  to 
his  family.  He  ultimately,  however,  be¬ 
came  a  republican  and  an  “  Universalist,  a 


sect  that  believed  all  mankind,  and  even 
the  demons,  would  be  eventually  saved.” 
After  some  time  practising  as  a  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia,  he  “emigrated”  to  England, 
and  entered  the  Church,  having  wedded  a 
lady  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  consent 
of  her  father,  “a  stern  merchant.”  “She 
had  (Quaker  breeding,”  and  although  of  a 
proverbially  “fierce  race” — the  Shewells — 
she  was  meek,  kindly,  and  Christian,  and 
from  her,  no  doubt,  the  poet  derived  much 
of  the  gentle  urbanity  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  that  were  essential  features  in  his 
character.  To  her,  also,  he  traces  a  “  con¬ 
stitutional  timidity,”  that  “  often  perplexed 
him  through  life;”  it  is  not  so  much  seen 
in  his  books  as  it  was  in  his  conversation 
and  conduct.  This  characteristic  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  many,  who  wondered  that  so 
“mild”  a  person  should  have  embarked 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  politics,  and  have  be¬ 
come  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  pen. 

Not  long  after  he  made  his  home  in 
England,  his  father,  having  taken  orders, 
became  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  whose  name  was  Leigh,  after 
whom  he  called  his  latest-born  ;  ’*  who  was 
nine  years  younger  than  the  youngest  of 
his  brothers,  of  whom  there  were  several. 
His  father  had  the  spiritual  cure  of  South- 
gate  ;  and  there,  Leigh  Hunt  writes,  “I 
first  saw  the  light.”  Southgate  was  then 
“  lying  out  of  the  way  of  innovation,”  with 
a  pure  sweet  air  of  antiquity  about  it,  on 
the  border  of  Enfield  Chase,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Edmonton.  The  house  is  yet 
standing,  and  I  have  engraved  it.  The 
neighbourhood  retains  much  of  its  peculiar 
character  ;  it  has  still  ‘  ‘  an  air  of  antiquity ;  ’  ’ 
of  old  houses  and  ancient  trees  many  yet 
remain ;  the  forest  is  indeed  gone,  but 
modern  “improvements”  have  but  little 
spoiled  the  locality. 

In  1792  he  entered  Christ’s  Hospital; 
for  eight  years  he  toiled  there,  bare-headed 
all  that  time,  save  now  and  then  when  “  he 
covered  a  few  inches  of  pericranium  with  a 
cap  no  bigger  than  a  crumpet.”  Here, 
however,  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  under 
the  iron  rule  of  the  hard  taskmaster  of 
whom  something  has  been  said  in  the  “  Me¬ 
mory”  of  Coleridge.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  after  tone  of  his  mind  was  derived  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city,  and  to  it  may  lie  traced  not  only  his 
love  of  streets,  but  his  love  of  Rowers — his 
luxuries  at  every  period  of  his  life.  Ho 
was  grateful  to  the  Hospital  for  having 
“bred  him  up  in  old  cloisters,”  for  the 
fi'iendships  he  formed  there,  and  for  the 
introductions  it  gave  him  to  Homer  and  to 
Ovid.  In  1802  his  father  published  a 
volume  of  his  verses  under  the  title  of 
“  Juvenilia,”  of  which  the  poet  in  his  ma- 
tiu'ity  grew  ashamed.  Eor  some  time  he 
was  “in  the  law-otiice  of  his  brother  Ste¬ 
phen.”  Gradually  he  drew  in,  and  gave 
out,  knowledge.  He  next  obtained  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  War-office,  which  he  relin¬ 
quished  when  he  became  a  political  writer, 
— first  in  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Neivs, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Examiner.  He  was, 
by  profession,  a  Man  of  Letters,  working 
with  his  pen  for  his  daily  bread,  and  be¬ 
coming,  all  at  once,  a  critic  of  authors, 
actors,  and  artists. 

In  1808,  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Leigh,  “  set  up”  “  the  Examiner,  the  main 
objects  of  which  were  (as  Leigh  states  in 
his  autobiography)  to  assist  in  producing 
reform  in  I’arli  ament,  liberality  of  opinion 
in  general  (especially  freedom  from  super- 


*  His  names  were  James  Henry  Leigh  Hunt ;  so  they 
stand  in  tlie  baptismal  registry,  althouglr  lie  is  known  only 
ns  Leigli  Hunt. 
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stition).  and  a  fusion  of  literary  taste  into 
all  subjects  Tvliatsoeyer.” 

They  soon  made  it  popular,  but  had  to 
pay  a  penalty  for  the  freedom  of  speech  that 
yus  then,  even  in  its  mildest  tones,  a  crime 
in  England.  They  yere  tried  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  tyo  years’  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  i^ounds,*  for  a  libel  on 
the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  they  remained  in 
different  prisons  iintil  the  3rd  of  Eebruary, 
1813,  John  at  Coldbath  Fields,  and  Leigh 
in  Surrey  Jail,  yhere,  hoyever,  he  yas 
alloyed  to  have  his  yife  (he  had  married  in 
1809)  and  his  children  yith  him,  and  in 
various  other  yays  his  incarceration  yas 
made  comparativel}'  light ;  for  here  he  had 
many  admiiing  and  sympathising  visitors, 
among  them  Byron,  Moore, f  Maria  Edge- 
yorth,  Haydon,  and  "Wilkie. 

It  has  been  too  generally  thought  that 
in  the  case  of  this  libel,  the  jmnishment 
greatly  exceeded  the  offence ;  making  due 
alloy ance  for  the  difference  betyeen  “  noy 
and  then,”  it  yould  not  seem  so;  for  per¬ 
haps  no  libel  more  bitter  yas  ever  printed. 
If  the  Prince  had  been  a  grazier,  he  yould 
have  obtained  the  protection  he  claimed 
from  a  jury  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  the 
author  had  yritten  of  the  grazier  in  terms 
such  as  he  vu’ote  of  the  Prince,  he  must 
have  accepted  the  issue.  Here  is  the  mar-  j 
roy  of  it — there  can  be  no  harm  in  reprint-  ! 
ing,  to  condemn,  it,  half  a  century  and  | 
more  since  it  yas  yritten.  Hunt  yas  com-  I 
menting  upon  an  article  of  gross  adulation  j 

the  Prince  in  the  MorniiKj  Fast:  “Who  i 
yould  have  imagined  that  this  ‘  Adonis  in  i 
loveliness’  yas  a  corpulent  gentleman  of 
fifty ;  in  short,  that  this  delightful,  blissful, 
yise,  pleasurable,  honoui’able,  virtuous, 
true,  and  immortal  jjrince,  yas  a  violator 
of  his  yord,  a  libertine  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  and  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  do¬ 
mestic  ties,  the  comjianion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps,  a  man  yho  has  just  closed  half  a 
century  yithout  one  single  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  resjiect  of 
posterity ”  j 

The  visit  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  its  result  in  the  jiublication  of  “  The 
Liberal :  Verse  and  Prose  from  the  South,” 
fomis  part  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
epoch.  In  May,  1822,  at  Byron’s  request. 
Hunt  left  England  for  Ijeghorn,  yhere,  in 
July,  he  found  his  attached  friend  Shelley, § 


*  Some  influential  fiienda  offered  to  raise  a  subscription 
'  to  pay  tlie  fine  ;  liut  tliat  was  declined  by  the  brother.s.  To 
!  thi.s  and  tlic  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  subsequent  govern¬ 
ment  |.r  ).seeutions  (some  of  which  failed,  however,  in 
'  obtaining  verdicts  against  them),  may  be  attributed  the 

'  pecuniary  difticnlties  whii  h  .lohn  and  Leigh  Hunt  laboured 

under  during  the  witole  of  tlieir  lives. 

t  In  Moore’s  "Twopenny  Post-bag,”  in  the  midst  of 
jxilitical  Irifling.s,  we  come  u|jon  tliese  earnest  lines  on 
the  -eparalion  atid  iniiiri.sonment  of  the  two  brothers  :  — 
r  "  do  to  your  (irisons — though  the  air  of  spring 

No  mountain  coolness  to  jour  cheeks  shall  bring; 
Though  summer  flowers  shall  pa.«s  unseen  away. 

Ami  all  your  portion  of  the  glorhius  <laj' 

-Maj'  be  some  solitary  beam  that  falls, 

At  mom  or  eve,  upon  jour  dreai y  walls — 

.Some  beam  thid  enter.s,  trembling  a.s  if  aw’il. 

To  tell  how  gay  the  young  woild  laughs  abroad  ! 

■J  et  go— lor  thoughts,  its  blessed  as  the  air 

( If  spring  or  summer  flowers,  await  j'ou  there  ; 

Thoughts,  -nch  a-  lie,  who  feasts  his  courtly  crew 

In  ricli  conservatories,  nm-rr  knew  I 

Pure  sell  I’steem — the  smiles  that  light  within — 

Tlie  zeal,  whose  circling  chanties  begin 

With  the  few  lov’d  ones  Heaven  has  plac’il  if  near, 

N'or  eeiLse,  till  all  nnitikind  are  in  its  sphere  1 — 

'I1ie  I'riih?  that  suffers  w  ithoiit  Viiunl  or  plea 
And  the  fresh  spirit,  that  can  wiirble  free. 

Through  prison  bars,  it:  hymn  of  libcrtj-l” 
t  It  w.'L-  contained  in  the  Eidminrr,  No.  ‘J2l,  published 
on  :hi  .ilav,  March,  Isl^.  In  one  ot  his  letters  toMrs.. 
Hall,  I.  eigh  Hunt  writes: — "Thelibcl  would  not  have  beeti 
■v.  I  .■  le  d  I  not  been  wanneil  into  it  bj-  my  indignation 
.  ’  till'  P.egenl's  bre.iking  his  promises  to  the  Irish.”  "  It 
orgitiidiil  in  my  sympathies  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
pe- ole  of  Ireland.”  When  Leigh  Hunt  met  O’Connell 
line  '  ea:-  afterwards,  the  latter  told  him  how  much  the 
artii  le  ilelighteil  hitii.  but  that  he  felt  certain  of  the  penal- 
t..  !  if  would  draw  down  upon  its  author. 

t  I  fimi  this  description  of  .shellev  in  one  of  my  letters 
from  Leigh  Hunt  “.shellev  wtis  tall  an<l  slight  of  figure, 

I _  _  '  -T _ 


a  very  few  days  before  the  terrible  death  of 
that  greatly  gifted  man  of  genius.  The  sad 
event  changed  the  after  destiny  of  Leigh 
Hunt ;  Byron  seems  to  have  liked  him  but 
little ;  their  elements  could  no  more  have 
mingled  than  fire  and  oil ;  their  intercourse 
did  not  last  long ;  one  of  the  consequences 
much  impaired  the  reputation  of  Leigh 
Hunt — the  volume  ‘  ‘  Byron  and  his  Con¬ 
temporaries  ”  yas  a  fatal  error ;  Leigh  Hunt 
could  no  more  comprehend  Byron  than 
Bjuon  could  understand  and  appreciate 
Leigh  Hunt.* 

On  his  return  from  the  “  Sunny  South,” 
Hunt  went  to  live  at  Highgate.  The  sylvan 
scenery  of  the  London  suburb  refreshed 
him ;  he  luxuriated  in  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  open  heath,  the  adjacent  meadows, 
and  the  neighboui’ing  woods.  The  walk 
across  the  fields  from  Highgate  to  Hamp¬ 
stead,  "with  ponds  on  one  side  and  Caen 
"Wood  on  the  other,  used  to  he  “  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  England,”  and  he  says  of  the 
fairest  scenes  in  Italy,  ‘  ‘  I  would  quit  them 
all  for  a  walk  over  the  fields  from  Hamp¬ 
stead.”  He  had,  indeed,  long  loved  the 
locality — before  he  left  England  he  had 
dwelt  in  a  pretty  cottage  at  Hampstead ; 


holiest  of  her  gifts.  It  may  not,  and  per¬ 
haps  ought  not,  to  be  admitted  as  an 
excuse,  in  bar  of  judgment;  the  world  is 
not  bound  to  make  allowances  for  those 
struggles  of  the  nund,  heart,  and  soul  with 
poverty,  which  not  unfrequently  seem  to 
have  discreditable  issues,  and  usually  bear 
dead-sea  fruit.  There  have  been  many 


with  a  singular  union  of  general  delicacy  of  organisation 
and  niuseiilar  strength.  His  hair  was  brown,  prematurely 
touched  with  grey ;  his  complexion  fair  and  glowing :  his 
eyes  grej'  and  extremely'  vivid ;  his  face  small  and  deli¬ 
cately  featured,  especially  about  the  lower  part,  and  he  had 
an  exjiression  of  countenance,  wdien  he  was  talking  in  his 
usual  earnest  fashion,  giving  you  the  idea  of  something 
“  seraphieal  ”  Hazlitt  said  “he  looked  like  a  spirit.”  In 
the  same  letter  occurs  this  sketch  of  his  friend  Keats 
“  Keats  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat  large 
above,  in  proportion  to  his  lower  limbs,  wdiich,  however, 
were  neatly  formed  ;  and  he  had  anything  in  his  dress  and 
general  demeanour  but  that  appearance  of  levity  which 
has  been  strangely'  attributed  to  him  in  a  late  publication. 
In  fact,  he  had  so  much  of  the  reverse,  though  in  no  unbe- 
eoiiiiiig  degree,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  maintain  a 
eeitaiii  jealous  care  of  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  a 
gentleman,  in  the  consciousness  ot  his  genius,  and  perhaps 
not  without  some  sense  of  his  origin.  His  face  was  hand¬ 
some  and  sensitive,  with  a  look  in  the  ej'es  at  once  earnest 
and  tender ;  and  his  hair  grew  in  delicate  brown  ringlets, 
of  remarkable  beauty.” 

»  Southey,  writing  in  November,  1822,  says, — “  He 
(Hyron)  and  Leigh  Hunt,  no  doubt,  will  quan-cl,  and  theii- 
separation  break  up  the  concern  t.e.  “  The  Liberal.” 


it  is  still  standing,  and  but  little  altered. 
The  accompanying  engraving  will  show 
that  it  remains — ht  dwelling  for  a  poet,  as 
indeed  it  still  is,  for  a  poet  now  inhabits 
the  place,  which  is  hallowed  to  him  bj^  a 
memory  of  his  predecessor.  Shelley  went 
often  to  visit  Leigh  Hunt  there,  delighting  in 
the  natural  broken  ground,  and  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  place,  which  “used  to  give  him 
an  intoxication  of  animal  spirits.”  Hero 
he  swam  his  paper  boats  in  the  pond,  and 
played  with  children ;  and  to  that  house 
Shelley  brought  at  midnight  a  poor  woman, 
a  forlorn  sister,  whom  he  had  found  in  a  lit 
on  the  heath,  and  whom  he  thus  saved  from 
death. 

Leigh  Hunt,  when  I  knew  most  of  him, 
yas  IL-ing  at  Edwardes  Square,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  in  a  small  house,  on  restricted  means. 
All  his  life  long  his  means  were  limited  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  he  was  put  to 
many  “  shifts,”  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  “  His  whole  Kfe,”  says  his  son, 
“was  one  of  pecimiary  difficulty.”  No 
doubt  he  had  that  lack  of  prudence  which 
is  so  often  one  of  the  hea'vy  drawbacks  of 
genius — one  of  the  penalties  that  Nature 
exacts  as  a  set-off  against  the  largest  and 


men  of  genius  who  would  suffer  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  penury  rather  than  borrow — such, 
for  example,  as  I  have  elsewhere  sho'wn, 
was  Thomas  Moore,  to  whom  the  purses 
of  wealthy  and  high-born  friends  were  as 
sacred  as  the  crown  jewels;  but  men  of 
letters  are  for  the  most  part  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  ;  to  some  it  seems  venial,  to  others 
little  else  than  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  text,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,”  and  a  belief  that  God  makes 
almoners  of  those  He  enriches  with  over¬ 
abundance.  Such  ideas,  however,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  views  of  society ;  undoubtedly 
they  lower  the  intellectual  standard,  and 
debase  the  mind ;  self-respect  can  rarely 
exist  without  independence ;  yet,  to  quote 
the  words  of  a  kindred  spirit — unhappy 
"Will  Kennedy — “if  pecuniary  embarrass¬ 
ments  be  a  crime,  then  are  the  records  of 
genius  a  Newgate  Calendar.”* 

*  I  knew  intimately,  between  the  j'ears  1826  and  1830. 
the  author  I  have  quoted — Vl'illiam  Kennedy.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  but  w'aj'ward  and  reckless. 
I  lost  sight  of  him  many  years  before  his  death — his  intel¬ 
lectual  death,  tliat  is  to  say;  for  his  latter  years  were  passed 
in  a  lunatic  asj’lmn,  w'here  he  died.  Mj’  introduction  to 
him  was  singular.  I  reviewed  in  the  Eclectic  Eevicic — so 
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I  do  not  mean  the  reader  to  infer  that 
either  privately  or  publicly  there  is  aught 
dishonourable  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  ‘AVho  art  thou  that  judgest 
!  another  ?”  But  it  is  certain  that  his  appli- 
I  cations  to  friends  for  pecuniary  aids  vere 
j  frequent,  and  may  have  been  wearisome, 
j  Of  such  friends  he  had  many.  Among  the 
i  most  generous  of  them  was  that  good  man, 

.  Horace  Smith.* 

I  Surely  the  lines  of  Cowley  apply  with 
[  emphatic  force  to  Hunt  : — 

I  “  Business — the  frivolous  pretence 

[  Of  human  lusts  to  east  oflf  innocence  !' 

!  Business — the  thing  that  I  of  all  things  hate  I 

j  Business — the  contradiction  of  my  fate  1” 

The  truth  is  that,  like  many  men  of  his 
order,  ho  never  knew  the  value  of  money. 
He  was  very  generous,  and  certainly 
thoughtless,  in  giving.  No  reckless  extra¬ 
vagance  is  laid  to  his  charge ;  his  habits 
were  the  very  opposite  to  those  of  a  spend¬ 
thrift  ;  he  was  utterly  indifferent  to  what 
are  called  “the  luxuries  of  life.”  Simple 
in  his  “ways,”  temperate  almost  to  the 
i  extreme:  his  “feasts”  were  with  the 
i  poets,  his  predecessors,  and  the  table  was 


always  well  furnished  that  was  covered  with 
books.  * 

I  have  treated  this  subject  with  some 
hesitation,  and  jierhaps  should  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  it  altogether,  but  that  I  find 
the  son  of  the  poet  writing  thus  : — ‘  ‘  The 
plan  of  working,  the  varied  and  precarious 
nature  of  the  employments,  an  inborn  dul- 
ness  of  sense  as  to  the  lapse  of  time,  con¬ 
spired  to  produce  a  life  in  which  the  receipt 
of  handsome  earnings  alternated  with  long 
periods  that  juelded  no  income  at  all.  In 
these  intervals  credit  went  a  long  way,  but 
not  far  enough.  There  were  gaps  of  total 
destitution  in  which  every  available  source 
had  been  absolutely  exhausted.”  “  At  this 
juncture,”  he  continues,  “appeals  were 
made  for  assistance,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  they  were  largely  successful.”  f 

In  IS-H  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  the  son  of  the 
poet,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
hi  s  grandfather,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts 
(under  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Mary 
Wolstonecraft  Shelley)  was  to  settle  on 
Leigh  Hunt  and  on  his  wife,  in  the  event 
of  her  surviving  him,  an  annuity  of  £120; 
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and  in  1847  he  was  placed  on  the  Pension 
hst,  and  received  ‘  ‘  in  consideration  of  his 
distinguished  literary  talents,”  a  pension  of 
£200  a  year.  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  con¬ 
veying  this  boon  to  him,  adds,  “  The  severe 
treatment  you  received,  in  times  of  unjust 
persecution  of  liberal  writers,  enhances  the 
sati.sfaction  with  which  I  make  this  an¬ 
nouncement.”  Thus  in  his  old  age  the 
comforter  came  to  his  home,  and  the  “  pe- 


far  Back  as  182.5— a  small  Book  he  had  published,  either  in 
Glasgow  or  Paisley,  and  received  from  him  a  letter  of  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  It  led  to  my  inviting  him  to  London  as 
my  guest,  and  By  my  influence  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
reporter  on  the  ilorninq  Journal,  a  newspaper  with  which 
I  was  myself  connected,  and  of  which  I  was  subsequently, 
for  a  time,  the  editor.  Kennedy  was  an  Irishman,  a  native 
of  Belfast.  His  youth  had  Been  “  wandering;”  previous  to 
his  visiting  London,  he  was,  I  understand,  a  strolling  player 
in  .Scotland,  where  he  had  probably  acquired  habits  that 
led  to  the  early  close  of  a  life  which  might  have  been  most 
honourable  and  prosperous,  for  his  abilities  had  attracted 
attention,  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Consul  (I 
think)  at  Venezuela. 

*  In  one  of  Shelley’s  letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  in  sillusion 
to  a  sum  of  money  Shelley  desired  to  send  to  Hunt  to 
defray  his  journey  to  Italy,  he  says ; — “  I  snpi)03e  that  I  shall 
at  last  make  up  an  impudent  face,  and  ask  Horace  Smith 
to  add  to  the  many  obligations  he  has  conferred  on  me.  I 
know  I  need  only  ask.” 


citniary  difficulties  ”  that  had  haunted  his 
whole  life  wei’e  no  longer  felt, — should  not 
have  been  so,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  for  I 
believe  pecuniaiy  difficulties  were  never 
“  entirely  removed  ”  from  him  until  he  was 
in  his  shroud. 

That  there  were  fine  points  in  the  cha¬ 


*  His  friend  Jlr.  Rejniell  teUs  me  (and  he  is  a  safe  and 
sure  authority),  that  in  his  later  days,  Mr.  Hunt  often  said 
to  him  his  great  wish  was  that  when  he  died  he  should  not 
owe  to  any  one  a  halfjtenny.  He  had  borrowed  from  the 
good  Luke  of  Devonshire  a  sum  of  £200,  and  returned  it  to 
him,  the  duke  remarking  that  it  was  the  onlj'  instance, 
save  one,  in  which  money  thus  lent  had  been  proffered 
back:  he  declined  to  accept  it.  Hunt  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Eeynell — a  debt  incurred  iiy  Mr.  Eeynell  becoming  surety 
for  him,  in  18:32,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  poet  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  Twenty  years  afterwards  he  repaid 
that  sum — on  receiving  the  first  instalment  of  Shelley’s 
legacy  — as  he  had  promised  he  would  do.  No  doubt  other 
similar  cases  might  be  recorded. 

t  In  a  letter  he  addressed  to  me  when,  in  18-35,  I  was 
writing  a  brief  memoir  of  him  for  the  “Book  of  Gems,”  he 
says,  “  You  will  not  hesitate  to  add  what  objections  you  are 
compelled  by  impartiality  to  entertain  against  me  and 
in  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes,  “  Had  you  said  that  five- 
sixths  of  my  writings  were  worth  nothing,  I  should  have 
agreed  with  you,  for  I  think  so,  and  I  would  use  stronger 
terms,  it  there  might  not  be  vanity  itself  in  so  doing.  Mj’ 
only  excuse  is  (and  it  is,  luckily,  a  good  one,  so  far)  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  write  for  bread,  and  so  put  forth  a  good 
deal  of  unwilling  nothingness.” 


racter  of  Leigh  Hunt,  all  who  knew  him 
admitted ;  foremost  among  them  was  his  love 
of  Truth.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me  he 
writes  : — “  I  would  rather  be  considered  a 
hearty  loving  nature  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  if  I  love  truth,  as  I  do,  it  is 
because  I  love  an  apple  to  be  thought  an 
apple,  and  a  hand  a  hand,  and  the  whole 
beauty  and  hopefulness  of  God’s  creation  a 
truth  instead  of  a  lie.”  He  was  justified  in 
saying  of  himself  that  he  had  “  two  good 
qualities  to  set  off  against  many  defects,” 
that  he  was  “not  vindictive  and  sjioke 
the  truth,”  although  it  may  have  been  with 
him,  as  he  says  it  was  with  his  friend  Haz- 
litt,  “  however  genuine  was  his  love  of 
truth,  his  passions  may  have  sometimes  led 
him  to  mistake  it.” 

Charles  Lamb,  who  dearly  loved  him, 
describes  his  “mild  dogmatism”  and  his 
“  boyish  sportiveness  ;”  and  Hazlitt  writes 
of  him  thus  : — In  conversation  he  is  all 
life  and  animation,  combining  the  vivacity 
of  the  schoolboy  vdth  the  resources  of  the 
wit  and  the  taste  of  the  scholar.”  Of  him 
Haydon  the  painter  said  this: — •“  A^ou 
would  have  been  burnt  at  the  stake  for  a 
principle,  and  you  woidd  have  feared  to 
put  your  foot  in  the  mud.”  Even  Byron, 
who  “hated  him  without  a  cause,”  and 
whose  hatred  seemed  the  birth  of  self 
reproach,  proclaimed  him  to  be  “a  good 
man.” 

But  to  my  thinking  the  best  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  that  which 
was  borne  to  it  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  (an 
author  who  has  peihaps  had  more  iiower  to 
circulate  bitter  things,  and  shoot  poisoned 
aii’ows  at  his  brethren  of  the  pen  than 
most  men,  yet  who,  I  believe,  has  said  of 
them  more  generous  and  “  helping  ”  things 
and  fewer  bitter  things  than  any  man 
living).  This  character  occurs  in  a  remew 
of  Leigh  Hunt’s  jioetry  in  the  New  Moidldij, 
1833.  It  is  anonymous,  but  I  can  do  no 
MU'ong  in  stating  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
was  the  writer  : — “None  have  excelled  him 
in  the  kindly  sympathies  with  which,  in 
judging  of  others,  ho  has  softened  down  the 
asjierities  and  resisted  the  caprices  common 
to  the  exercise  of  iiower.  In  him  the  young 
poet  has  ever  found  a  generous  encouiager 
no  less  than  a  faithfid  guide.  None  of  the 
jealousy  or  the  rancour  ascribed  to  literary 
men,  and  almost  natural  to  such  literary 
men  as  the  world  has  wronged,  have  gained 
access  to  his  true  heart,  or  embittered  his 
generous  sympathies.  Struggling  against 
no  light  misfortunes,  and  no  common  foes, 
he  has  not  helped  to  retaliate  upon  rising 
authors,  the  difficulty  and  the  depreciation 
which  have  burthened  his  own  career.  He 
has  kept  undimmed  and  unbroken,  thi’ough 
all  reverses,  that  first  requisite  of  a  good 
critic — a  good  heart.” 

I  knew  but  little  of  Leigh  Hunt  when 
he  was  in  his  prime.  I  had  met  him,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  once,  soon  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  when  he  recommenced  a  career 
of  letters  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
abandon,  trusting  to  visionarj'  hopes  in  the 
aid  he  was  to  derive  from  familiar  inter- 
coui’se  with  Byron.  He  was  tall,  but  slightly 
formed,  quiet  and  contemplative  in  gait  and 
manner,  yet  apparently  affected  by  mo¬ 
mentary  impulse ;  his  countenance  brisk 
and  animated,  receiving  its  expression 
chiefly  from  dark  and  brilliant  eyes,  but 
supplying  unequivocal  evidence  of  that 
mixecl  blood  which  he  derived  from  the 
parent  stock,  to  which  his  friend  Hazlitt 
referred  when  he  used  to  say  of  him,  in 
allusion  to  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  as  well 
as  to  his  descent,  that  ‘  ‘  he  had  tropical 
blood  in  his  veins,”  His  son,  Thornton 
{(^ornhiU  Magazine),  describes  him  “as  in 
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height  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  remark¬ 
ably  straight  and  upright  in  his  carriage, 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  cheerful,  almost 
dashing,  ajiproach.”  He  had  straight  black 
hair,  which  lie  wore  parted  in  the  centre, 
a  dark,  hut  not  pale  complexion ;  black 
eyebrows,  firmly  marking  the  edge  of  a 
brow  over  which  was  a  singularly  upright, 
fiat,  white  forehead,  and  under  which 
beamed  a  pair  of  eyes,  dark,  brilliant,  re- 
tlecting,  gay,  and  kind,  with  a  certain  look 
of  observant  humour.  “lie  had  a  head 
larger  than  most  men’s ;  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Iveats  wore  hats  which  he  could  not 
jmt  on.” 

In  1838  I  saw  him  often,  and  saw  enough 
of  him  to  have  earnest  respect  and  sincere 
regard  for  the  man  whom  I  had  long 
admii'ed  as  the  poet.  He  gave  me  many 
valuable  hints  for  my  guidance  while  I 
was  compiling  “  The  Book  of  Gems  of 
British  Poets  and  British  Artists.”  All  his 
••notes”  concerning  his  contemporaries  (I 
have  some  of  them  stiU)  were  genial, 
cordial,  and  laudatory,  affording  no  evidence 
of  eniw,  no  taint  of  depreciation.  His 
mind  was  indeed  like  his  poetry,  a  sort  of 
buoyant  outbreak  of  joyousness,  and  when 
a  tone  of  sadness  pervades  it,  it  is  so  gentle, 
confiding,  and  hoping  as  to  be  far  nearer 
allied  to  resignation  than  to  repining,  al- 
tliough  his  life  was  suljected  to  many 
heavy  trials,  and  especially  had  he  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  ingratitude  of  political  ‘  ‘  friends  ’  ’ 
— for  whom  he  had  fought  heartily — when 
victory  was  only  for  the  strong  and  triumph 
for  the  swift.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poet  who 
so  entirely  pictui’es  himself  in  all  he  writes  ; 
yet  it  is  a  pure  and  natural  egotism,  and 
contrasts  haiipHy  with  the  gloomy  and  mis¬ 
anthropic  moods  which  some  have  laboured 
first  to  acquire  and  then  to  portray. 
“  (fuick  in  perception,  generous  of  impulse, 
lie  saw  little  evil  destitute  of  good.” 

In  conversation  Leigh  Hunt  was  always 
more  than  pleasing ;  he  was  ‘  ‘  ever  a  special 
lover  of  books,”  as  well  as  a  devout  wor- 
sliipper  of  Xatui’e,  and  his  “  talk  ”  mingled, 
often  very  sweetly,  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
with  the  acquirements  of  a  man  of  the 
world — somewhat  as  we  find  them  mingled 
in  his  “  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla.” 
It  did,  indeed,  according  to  the  laudatory 
view  of  one  of  his  poetic  school,  often 
“combine  the  vivacity  of  the  schoolboy 
with  the  resources  of  the  wit  and  the  taste 
of  the  scholar.” 

Tliis  generosity  of  thought  and  heart  is 
cons])icuous  in  all  his  writings.  His  auto¬ 
biography  is  full  of  liberal  and  generous 
sentiments — rarely  any  other — evidence  of 
the  charity  that  “  siiffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  easily 
])ulled  up,  thinkethnoevil.”  He  who  might 
have  said  so  many  bitter  things,  utters 
scarcely  oiio  ;  he  who  might  have  galled  his 
enemies  to  the  quick,  docs  not  stab  even  in 
thought. 

lie  has  written  much  juose  and  many 
poems,  and  although  marred,  perhaps,  by 
frequent  affectations.  Ins  poetry  is  of  the 
true  metal ;  tender,  graceful,  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  loving  nature  in  all  its  exterior 
graces,  but  more  c.spocially  in  maTi.  It  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  ])opular  among  those 
whose  warmer  and  dearer  .sym])athies  are 
with  humanity.  Charles  Jjamb,  in  his 
memorable  defence  of  Hunt  agaimst  an  in¬ 
sinuation  of  Southc}',  that  Hunt  had  no 
relig-i„n,  thus  writes  of  him  : — “  Ho  is  one 
■if  the  most  ef)rdial  minded  men  I  ever 
kiu’w  a  matchless  fireside  companion.” 
Soiuhey  regi-ettcd,  and  justly,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  had  “no  religion.”  He  had  indeed 
a  kind  of  .scholastic  theology,  that  ho  con¬ 
sidered  might  stand  in  the  stead  of  it ;  he 


himself  calls  it  in  a  letter  to  me,  “a  sort 
of  natural  piety,”  hut  in  none  of  his  letters 
— nor  in  his  Diarj^ — is  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  its  consolations,  no  evidence  of 
trust  in  a  superintending  Pro-vidence,  and 
but  little  intimation  of  belief  or  hope  in  the 
Hereafter.  Who  will  not  lament  this  as 
they  read  his  writings ;  knowing  how  closely 
combined  is  love  of  man  with  love  of  God  ; 
how  much  stronger  is  virtue  for  the  general 
good  when  it  is  based  on  Christianity  ?  His 
religion  (which  he  styles  in  the  letter  to  me 
I  have  quoted  ‘  ‘  a  sort  of  luxurious  natural 
piety  ” )  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  sympathis¬ 
ing,  universal  in  its  benevolence,  and 
entirely  comprehensive  in  charity,  but  it 
was  not  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  it  was 
not  even  that  of  the  Unitarian.  He  recog¬ 
nised  Christ,  indeed,  but  classes  Him  only 
among  those — not  even  foremost  of  them — 
who  were  lights  in  dark  ages ;  ‘  ‘  great 
lights,”  as  he  styles  them,  “  of  rational  piety 
and  benignant  intercourse  ” — Confucius, 
Socrates,  Epictetus,  Antoninus.  Jesus  was 
their  “martyred  brother,”  nothing  more. 


His  published  book  entitled  “  The  Eeligion 
of  the  Heart”  (1833,  John  Chapman,  Strand), 
is  but  little  known  ;  1  hope  it  will  never  be 
reprinted.  Had  Southey  read  it,  he  would 
not  have  been  content  with  the  mild  rebuke 
to  Leigh  Hunt  which  excited  the  ire  of 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  of  the 
friends  of  both,  Charles  Lamb,  who  in  his 
memorable  letter  to  the  Laureate — a  letter 
indignant,  irrational,  and  unjust — ^bitterly 
condemned  the  one  for  a  very  mild  castiga¬ 
tion  of  the  other.*  His  theory  of  religion 
may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  by  the  following 
Lines,  which  were  certainly  among  his  own 
favourites.  I  copy  them  from  Mrs.  Hall’s 
Album,  in  which  he  •wrote  them  : — 

“  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (maji  bis  tribe  increase  !) 

Awoke  one  ni^Tht  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

1  And  saw,  within  the  moonhght  in  his  room. 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 


And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

‘  'What  vtTitest  thou  ?’  'I  he  vision  rais’d  its  head. 
And  with  a  look,  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answer’d,  ‘  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.’ 
‘  And  is  mine  one  ?’  said  Abou.  ‘  Nay,  not  so,’ 
Eeplied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 


But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  ‘  I  pray  thee  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.’ 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanish’d.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great,  wakening  light. 

And  show’d  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd. 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 

Leigh  Hunt  lived  to  see  political  asperi¬ 
ties  softened  down,  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  Whig  and  Tory  gradually  diminish, 
and  party  bitterness  become  almost  extin¬ 
guished.  He  lived,  indeed,  “through  a 
storm  of  obloquy,  to  be  honoui-ed  and  loved 
by  men  who  had  been  his  most  vigorous 
antagonists.”*  No  doubt,  as  a  pohtician, 
ho  “  fiouri.shcd ”  some  years  too  soon;  he 
was  a  i-eformer  much  too  early.  Both  of 
liis  successors,  as  editors  of  the  Examiner, 
Albany  Fonblanque  and  John  Forster,  were 
rewarded  in  the  way  that  Liberal  govern- 


*  A  notable  in.«tance  of  thi.s  wa.'s  the  altered  conduct  of 
}*rofc*s.sor  Wilson  towards  his  old  opponent.  lie  not  only 
wrote  ii  very  kindly  review  of  his  “  Ley:end  of  Florence”  in 
JllfichicootChni  lamented  the  hitter  Ihinrrs  which  had  been 
written  in  its  early  numbers,  and  used  to  send  Leigh  Hunt 
the  ma^^azine  regularly  as  long  as  he  lived. 


1  ments — more  ■wise  in  their  generation  than 
!  Tory  governments — reward  their  partisans 
,  of  the  Press.  But  Leigh  Hunt  “guided 
I  the  pen  ”  at  a  period  when  little  was  to  be 
!  gained  by  it,  except  annoyance  and  per¬ 
secution — at  least,  in  advocating  “the  old 
cause.”  “Hazlitt  used  to  say,  that  after 
Leigh  Hunt  and  himself  and  their  like  had 
done  the  rough  work  of  the  battle  for 
Liberal  opinions,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Whig  party  ‘  put  on  their  kid  gloves  ’  to 

*  I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  convey  an  idea  that 
Leigh  Hunt  wa.s  irreligious  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
tenn.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  so.  The  New  Testament 
was  a  book  of  his  continual  study,  but  it  was  read  in  a  spirit 
that  brought  none  of  the  light  it  has,  happily,  brought  to 
other  men.  If  he  was  a  “  free  tliinker,”  he  rendered  pro¬ 
found  respect  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  faitli, 
and  therefore  never  sneered  at  those  who  accept  it  as  a 
means  of  Salvation,  and  never  wrote  with  any  view  to  sap 
or  to  weaken  Belief.  If  we  may  not  class  hmi  among  the 
advocates  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  in  justice  to  place  him 
among  its  opponents.  Some  one  who  wrote  a  touching  and 
very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memorj-  in  the  Examiner  soon 
after  his  death,  says,  “  He  had  a  child-like  sympathy  of  his 
own  in  the  Father  to  whom  he  is  gone,  of  which  those 
who  diverged  from  his  path  can  only  say  that,  ignorant 
of  the  direct  line  to  the  eternal  sea,  he  took  the  sure  and 
pleasant  path  beside  the  river.” 


finish  the  business  and  cany  off  the 
i  honom’S.” 

'  Leigh  Hunt  "^as  “a  jom'ualist  (I  again 
quote  fi’oni  the  Examiner)  when  coui-age 
'  and  independence  were  the  highest  and 
I  perhaps  the  rarest  qualities  a  joui'ualist 
j  could  show.”  He  wi’ote  when  party-spirit 
I  ran  high,  when  language  was  seldom 
measured  by  responsibility,  when  yitupera- 
!  tion  was  a  weapon  in  common  use. 

I  Li  the  year  1857  his  wife  had  died.  His 
!  sons,  such  as  were  left  to  him,  had  gone 

forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life ;  his  mind 
and  his  heart  were  “  shaken.”  In  that 
year  he  writes,  sadly  foreboding, — ‘  ‘  I  am 
j  alone  in  the  world;”  troubled  fancies 

;  haunted  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 

I  attached  and  faithful  friend,  John  Forster, 
he  murmur’s : — ‘  ‘  I  have  been  long  fancjlng 
that  most  people,  some  old  friends  irrcluded, 
had  begun  not  to  care  what  I  said  or 
thought  about  them — whether  anything  or 
i  nothing;”  and  in  another  letter  he  writes, 

[  — “  Strange  to  say,  it  was  joy  at  finding  the 

1  bookseller  offer  me  more  money  than  I  had 
I  expected  for  some  copyrights  that  was 
I  the  immediate  cause  of  my  iUness.”  He 
met  old  age  with  homage,  and  death  with 
I  fortitude.  Almost  the  last  sentence  in  his 
i  autobiography  is  this  : — “  I  now  seemed — 
j  and  it  has  become  a  consolation  to  me — to 

I  belong  as  much  to  the  next  world  as  to 

j  this ;  .  .  .  .  the  approach  of  my  night-time 
is  even  yet  adorned  with  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  and  a  pardiag  smile  of  the  sunset.” 

Alas  !  He  refers  not  to  the  hope  of  the 
Christian,  but  to  a  far  dimmer,  less  ra¬ 
tional,  and  iufinitely  less  consohng  faith 
— “  may  we  aU  meet  in  one  of  Plato’s  vast 
cycles  of  re -existence.” 

Just  two  months  before  completing  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  ‘  ‘  he  quietly  sank  to 
rest.”  The  oil  was  exhausted,  the  light 
had  burned  gi’adually  down.* 

"WTien  I  saw  him  last,  he  was  yielding  to 
the  universal  conqueror.  His  loose  and 
straggling  white  hair  thinly  scattered  over 
a  brow  of  manly  intelligence  ;  his  eyes 
dimmed  somewhat,  but  retaining  that 
pecuhar  gentleness  yet  brilliancy  which  in 
j  his  youth  were  hkened  to  those  of  a  gazelle  ; 
j  his  earnest  heart  and  Hgorous  mind  out- 

I  speaking  yet,  in  sentences  eloquent  and 

impressive ;  his  foi-m  partially  bent,  but 
energetic  and  self-dependent,  although  by 
fits  and  starts — Leigh  Hunt  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  sturdy  ruin,  that  “wears  the 
mossy  vest  of  time,”  but  which,  in  assuming 
the  graces  that  belong  of  right  to  age,  was 
not  obhvious  of  the  power,  and  worth,  and 
triumph  enjoyed  in  manhood  and  in  youth. f 
He  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
j  closest,  and  most  valued  of  his  friends, 
j  hir.  C.  W.  Eejmell,  in  High  Street,  Putney, 
i  I  have  pictured  the  dwelling.  It  had  a 
good  garden,  where  the  poet  loved  to 
ramble  to  admire  the  flowers,  of  which  he 
I  was  “a  special  lover.”  Immediately  in 
front  is  the  old  gabled,  cjuaint-looking 
i  Fairfax  House,  in  which,  it  is  said,  Ireton 
hved,  and  where  that  general  and  Lambert 
often  met. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  death-bed 
of  the  aged  man  was  survounded  by  loving 
friends,  and  that  all  which  care  and  skill 
could  do  to  preserve  his  life  was  done.- 
There  was  no  trouble,  nothing  of  gloom, 
about  him  at  the  last ;  the  full  volume  of 
his  life  was  closed ;  his  work  on  earth  was 
done.  Will  it  seem  “far  fetched”  if  we 
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describe  him,  away  from  earth,  continuing 
to  labour,  under  the  influence  of  that  Ee- 
deemer  I  am  sure  he  has  now  learned  to 
love,  realising  the  picture  for  which  in  the 
Book  I  have  referred  to  he  chew  on  his 
fancy — and  finding  it  fact  ? 

This  it  is: — “Surely  there  are  myriads 
of  beings  everywhere  inhabiting  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres,  both  visible  and  invisible, 
all,  perhaps,  inspired  with  the  same  task 
of  trying  how  far  they  can  extend  happi¬ 
ness.  Some  may  have  realised  their  heaven, 
and  are  resting.  Some  may  be  helping 
ourselves,  just  as  we  help  the  bee  or  the 
wounded  bud;  spirits,  perhaps,  of  dear 
friends,  who  still  pity  oui-  tears,  who  re¬ 
joice  in  our  smiles,  and  whisper  in  our 
hearts  a  belief  that  they  are  present.” 

“  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.” 

Leigh  Hunt  was  almost  the  only  one  then 
remaining  of  that  glorious  galaxy  of  genius 
which,  early  in  the  present  century,  shone 
upon  the  intellectual  world;  he  survived 
them  all,  and  with  a  memory  of  each. 
Some  of  them  were  his  friends,  and  most  of 
them  his  acquaintances.  He  had  seen  star 
after  star  decline,  but  might  exclaim,  and 
chd  exclaim,  with  one  of  his  eloquent  con- 
temjforaries, — 

“  Ivor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night : 

They  liide  themselves  in  Heaven’s  own  light.” 

He  was  bui’ied  at  Kensal  Green,  but, 
unhappily,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  momunent 
to  record  his  name  and  preserve  his 
memory ;  that  is  a  reproach  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  to  all  who  have  read, 
admired,  and  loved  his  many  works — a 
generation  that  reajis  the  harvest  of  his 
labours.  His  works  vdll,  indeed,  do  both — 
tlici!  win  be  his  monument — more  enduring 
than  any  of  “piled  up  stones” — and  they 
will  preserve  liis  name  for  ever  among  the 
foremost  men  of  his  age  and  country.  But 
it  is  not  right  that  the  crowded  “grave¬ 
yard”  which  contains  sculptured  tablets 
of  so  many  illustrious  authors,  artists,  and 
men  of  science,  should  he  without  one  to 
this  great  writer,  and  I  apj^eal  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  by  whom  he  is  estimated  to  remove 
from  England  the  l  eproach.  It  will  gratify 
me  much  if  I  can  obtain  contributions  for 
that  j^Hi’pose,  in  addition  to  my  own.  A 
large  sum  is  by  no  means  requisite.  Such 
a  monument  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  desire 
should  be  unassuming  and  unpretending  as 
was  his  career  in  letters ;  and  if  I  am  so 
happy  as  to  receive  responses  to  this  invita¬ 
tion,  I  will  set  about  the  work. 


HE.  MOEBY’S  PICTUEE  GALLEEY. 

It  is  in  such  collections  as  that  of  Sir.  Morhy, 
at  24,  Comhill,  we  look  for  unexhibited  pic¬ 
tures  :  for  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  we  see 
the  labours  of  the  year  in  the  few  and  special 
works  which  each  aitist  sends  to  the  Academy 
or  elsewhere.  In  his  gallery  are  two  of  the 
most  recent  essays  of  Mr.  Linnell :  one,  ‘  Con- 
temidation ;  ’  the  other,  ‘  The  Thunder-cloud.’ 
The  former  is  a  pastoral  romance,  skilful  in 
construction,  and,  as  usual,  most  impressive  in 
colour.  The  other  reminds  us  of  ‘  The  Wind¬ 
mill  ;  ’  but  with  the  em-ichments  of  twenty 
years’  additional  study.  In  ‘  Salome  dancing- 
before  Herod,’  by  F.  Leighton,  A.II.A.,  the 
subject,  more  Gallico,  is  rendered  by  a  single 
figure,  into  which  is  thro-wn  an  abandon  ex¬ 
plicable  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  classic 
Terpsichore.  AVe  were  gratified  here  also  by 
an  opportrmity  of  examining  at  leisure  ‘  In 
the  Bey’s  Garden,’  by  J.  Lewis,  A.K.A.,  in 
which  how  successful  soever  the  painter  may 
he  in  concealing  his  art,  according  to  the  grand 
precept,  the  marvellous  labour  of  his  small 
pictures  isjstiU.  discoverable. 
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In  ‘  A  Royalist  Family  unfriended,’  by  F.  E. 
Pickorsgill,  R.A.,  is  the  subject  exhibited  this 
season  at  the  Academy.  The  episode  is  alto¬ 
gether  touchingly  set  forth,  and  it  forms  one  of 
this  painter's  best  productions.  ‘  The  Death  of 
xldonis,’  by  Frost,  A.R.A.,  is  here,  and  being 
a  small  picture,  there  is  ample  opportunity  of 
justly  estimating  the  fastidiously  careful  labour 
whereby  it  is  worked  out.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  most 
careful  painter,  but  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
results  compensate  him  for  the  time  he  bestows 
on  his  pictures.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  are 
proud  of  hawng  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of 
the  Art,  and  it  is  not  intelligible  that  he  should 
still  be  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  of  pros¬ 
perity.  ‘A  Cloudj"  Day  in  the  Highlands  ’  by 
T.,CTes-v\dck,  R.A.,  is  a  large  picture,  low  in  tone, 
and  successful  as  a  description  of  the  scenery  of 
the  north.  ‘  The  Monastery  of  the  Madonna 
del  Sasso,’  by  G.  E.  Hering,  is,  in  bright  day¬ 
light  effect,  a  contrast  to  the  preceding:  the  view 
is  on  the  Lake  Lugano  ;  it  was  painted  for  the 
late  Duke  of  Hamilton.  By  J.  Sant,  A.R.xl., 
there  is  ‘  Preparing  for  the  Bath,’ — a  study, 
charming  on  account  of  its  nrodest  simplicity, 
and  the  graceful  motive  of  the  figure,  of  which 
only  the  head  and  bust  are  seen.  ‘The  Fern 
Case,’  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.E.A.,  were  it 
not  so  well  painted,  woidd  be  very  like  Mru’illo. 

‘  The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Fight,’  by  rVlexander 
Johnston — intended,  we  believe,  to  reirresent 
Burns’s  family  chcle — is,  perhaps,  the  best 
grouped  iricture  Mr.  Johnston  ever  painted. 
‘The  Text,’  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  is  one  of  those 
free  sketches  whereby  this  painter  at  times 
shows  the  cimning  of  his  hand.  ‘  Black  Eyes 
and  Blue  Eyes,’  by  W.  P.  Firth,  E. A.,  presents 
two  small  figures — girls  posed  together — a  kind 
of  material  very  diiierent  from  that  with  which 
he  has  lately  been  dealing.  J.  Calderon’s 
(A.E.A.)  subject  from  the  verse  of  Tennyson — 
“  Sometliing  it  is  that  thou  hast  lost,”  &e. — 
ns  seen  here,  looks  the  best  piece  of  concentra¬ 
tion  ho  has  ever  achieved.  There  is  a  small 
coast  view  by  C.  Stanfield,  E.A.,  wonderfvdly 
bright  and  breezj^ — the  property,  we  believe, 
of  Mr.  Gassiot ;  and  an  admirable  Venetian 
subject  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  E.x\.  To  these  we 
may  add  ‘  The  Mountain  Maid,’  by  P.  F. 
Poole,  E.A. — a  giil  filling  her  jug  at  a  hill¬ 
side  rill ;  ‘  The  Slothful  Wife,’  and  ‘  The 
Industrious  Wife,’  C.  W.  Cope,  E.A.  —  two 
painted  domestic  lessons  ;  ‘  Ferreting  Rabbits ;  ’ 
also  ‘The  Shooting  Pony,’  by  Ansdell,  E.A. ; 
‘  The  Cornfield,’  J.  W.  Oakes — a  view  in  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea ;  ‘  The  Lady’s  Tailor,’  Marks  ; 
‘  The  Priest  and  the  Bible,’  J.  Pettie ;  ‘  The 
Blind  Beggar,’  Gale ;  ‘  In  the  Sanctum,’  G. 
Smith;  with  others  by  F.  Goodall,  E.A.,  F. 
Wybiu’d,  Cooi3er,  A.E.A. ,  J.  C.  Hook,  E.A., 
Ac.  Although  we  have  seen  some  of  these 
works  before,  they  are  all  of  such  a  degree  of 
merit  as  renders  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  Avith 
them  an  agreeable  refreshment. 


AET  lY  CONTIYEYTAL  STATES. 

Coburg.  —  The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
memorial  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in 
this  quiet,  but  pictui-esque  little  German  town, 
took  place  with  much  ceremony  on  the  27th  of 
August,  the  anniversary  of  his  bii'thday,  in  the 
lu’esence  of  the  Queen,  and  the  chief  personages 
of  the  royal  houses  of  England  and  Saxe- 
Cohurg,  with  othei-s.  The  statue,  cast  in  bronze 
at  Nuremberg,  is  by  Mr.  Theed,  and  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  polished  granite,  which  bears  in  front 
of  it  the  words,  “  Prinz  Gemahl  a’on  Gross- 
Britaxxien  und  Irland,”  with  the  dates  of  his 
bu’th  and  death :  and  at  the  back,  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  monument,  with  the  verse 
from  the  book  of  Psalms, — “  Das  Gedatchtniss 
DER  Gerechten  bleibt  IN  Segen  ”  (The  right¬ 
eous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance).  The 
memorial  is  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  her 
Majesty,  and  stands — in  a  spot  selected  by  the 
Queen,  in  the  centre  of  the  town — a  tribute  of 
her  undying  affection  for  him  who  Avas  so 
suddenly  taken  from  her. 


*  His  last  work,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  an 
article  in  the  Spectator,  in  defence  of  his  beloved  friend, 
Shelley,  against  the  aspersions  of  Hogg  in  a  then  recently 
published  collection  of  Shelley’s  Letters. 

t  “  Tliose  who  knew  him  best  will  picture  him  to  them¬ 
selves  clothed  in  a  dressing-go-wn,  and  bending  his  head 
over  a  book  or  over  the  desk.” — Tuoextox  Hunt. 
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:m:iaoe  topics  op  the  mohth. 

The  IIorsES  of  Paeliahent. — TPe  defi¬ 
ciency  of  fight  in  the  Houses  of  Parfiament 
•^rill  he  the  more  felt  in  proportion  as  the 
ornamental  details  are  carried  out.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  assist,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  relief  of  Poley’s 
admirable  statue  of  Sii-  Charles  Barry,  by 
carving  and  gilding  the  panel  behind  it  in 
rose  diaper.  The  gilding  also  of  the  blank 
■svindov  panels  has  been  refreshed,  but  these 
are  feeble  aids  in  the  absence  of  direct  fight. 
The  statue,  be  it  remembered,  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  on  a  landing  of  which  are 
the  unfortunate  frescoes,  on  the  prematiu-e 
decay  whereof  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written.  In  the  way  of  restoration,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  these  works  save  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  has  reitainted  the  head  of 
Prance — the  figure  behind  Cordelia — which 
is  probably  an  experiment  in  a  direction 
dillerent  from  that  taken  in  the  first  work¬ 
ing  of  the  picture.  If  it  be  so,  its  value 
will  soon  be  seen.  There  are  other  portions 
that  require  repainting,  as,  for  instance, 
the  head  of  Goneril,  which  is  blistered,  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  damaged,  as  essentially  as 
was  that  of  Prance ;  but  it  may  be  desirable 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  restored  head  may 
be  permanent  before  more  be  done.  The 
painting  of  !Mr.  Macfise’s  magnificent  work, 

‘  The  Heath  of  Nelson,’  is  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ajqilication  of  the 
water-glass. 

Aechitectue.vl  Musexem. — The  Council 
of  this  institution  offers  a  first  prize  of 
£20,  a  second  prize  of  £o,  and  a  third  prize 
of  £'2,  for  the  most  successful  carvings  in 
stone  of  a  subject  from  Plaxman’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Dante,  entitled  ‘  The  Triumph  of 
Christ.’  A  first  prize  of  £T.3  for  the  best, 
and  a  second  prize  of  £'o  for  the  next  best 
rendering  in  wood  of  a  poppyhead  not  less 
than  10  in.  high  and  carved  on  both  sides. 
A  first  prize  of  £15  for  the  best,  and  a 
second  prize  of  £'5  for  the  next  best  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  head  of  the  Statue  of  Ger- 
manicus  in  repousse  or  bossed  up  silver.  A 
prize  of  £10,  given  conjointly  by  the  Eccle- 
siological  Society  of  London  and  Mr.  Beres- 
ford-Hope,  is  offered  for  the  reproduction 
in  translucid  enamels,  on  a  flat  “  plaque” 
or  plate  of  silver,  of  the  figure  of  St.  Bar¬ 
bara,  asciibed  to  Nino  Pisano,  and  marked 
7,151  in  the  Statue  or  Sculptui'o  Collection 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  A  prize 
of  £10,  given  by  iH.  Buskin,  is  offered  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  same  figure  in 
opaque  enamels  on  copper,  similar  to  those 
(A  the  chasse  No.  2,:5;i2,  and  the  two 
])laques  Nos.  2,101  and  2,102,  at  South 
Kensington.  A  first  prize  of  £10  is  offered 
for  the  best,  and  a  second  pzlze  of  £5  for 
the  next  best  panel  filled  with  marble 
mosaic  work,  without  figures  or  animal 
fife,  Huiteil  to  architectural  decoration.  In 
addition  to  the  above  prizes,  certificates  of 
merit  will  bo  given  in  deserving  ca.ses,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
may,  at  their  discretion,  award  the  sum  of 
£1  1'?.  or  upwards,  or  a  book,  for  objects 
showing  merit,  although  not  sufficient  to 
secure  a  prize.  These  competitions  are 
oj)en  to  all  I'uu}  fulc.  Art-workmen,  whether 
members  of  the  Architectural  Museum  or 
n(>‘. 

St.  PArn’s  r'AnrEijEAE. — The  eml)clfish- 
ment  of  the 'interior  of  St.  Paul’s  has  been 
now  susyumded  for  about  twelve  months, 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  funds. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  one  of  the  spandrils 
over  the  arches  as  yet  filled,  and  a  veiy 
large  arrear  of  gilding  has  yet  to  be  accom¬ 


plished  ;  this,  it  is  probable,  will  remain 
for  some  time  incomplete,  as  the  first  work 
intended  to  be  carried  out  is  the  organ 
case,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  at  least 
£2,000.  The  instrument  will  be  supported 
on  eight  marble  columns ;  the  design  of  the 
case  is  Eenaissance,  to  harmonise  with  the 
cathedi’al.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for 
want  of  means  the  modest  embellishments 
of  the  cathedral  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
world  should  be  suspended.  Some  of  the 
recent  provincial  restorations  have  cost  a 
larger  sum  than  that  now  required  for 
St.  Paul’s.  A  contemporary  journal  says 
that  hH.  Watts  has  undertaken  to  make 
designs  for  mosaics  to  represent  the  four 
Evangelists  in  as  many  pendentives  of  the 
church,  exclusive  of  one,  by  the  same  artist, 
which  had  already  been  made.  Also  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  engaged  to  fmmish  designs 
for  mosaics  of  three  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  addition  to  that  of  Ezekiel, 
which  is  now  in  its  jfface. 

PiCTTJEE  Buying. — Li  the  recent  exhi¬ 
bition,  at  the  British  Institution,  of  the 
works  of  ancient  and  deceased  masters,  hung 
a  large  painting  attributed,  in  the  catalogue, 
to  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  E.A.,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  Puller  Maitland,  one  of 
the  Life  Governors  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
distinguished  collector.  This  picture  is 
claimed  by  hlr.W.  B.  Earl,  of  Shooter’s  Hill, 
as  the  work  of  his  own  hand — an  original 
composition,  and  not  a  copy  of  Callcott,  or 
any  other  master,  Mr.  Earl  informs  us  he 
painted  the  pictui’e,  with  another,  about 
thii’ty  years  ago,  for  a  Captain  Barrett,  who 
was  then  living  at  or  near  Leamington, 
and  certainly  the  evidence  submitted  to  us 
by  the  artist  is  conclusive  to  our  mind  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement,  even  w'ere  we 
disposed  to  doubt  his  ability  to  produce  a 
work  of  such  undoubted  excellence  as  is 
this.  It  is  simply  called  in  the  catalogue 
‘  Sea- shore — Unloading  a  Stranded  Ves¬ 
sel,’  but  it  is  actually  a  view  of  the 
harbour’,  or  coast,  of  Aberystwith,  on  the 
shore  of  which  a  large  brig  lies  ‘  ‘  high 
and  dry,”  and  men  with  carts  and  horses 
are  busy  all  around  it.  The  original  sketch, 
in  pencil,  has  been  shown  us  by  the  painter, 
on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  several  other 
pieces  all  the  details — what  artists  some¬ 
times  call  “short-hand  notes” — of  the 
figui’es,  animals,  &c.,just  as  they  appear 
on  the  canvas ;  all  of  these  he  had,  for¬ 
tunately  for  his  own  reputation,  retained  in 
possession.  The  picture  was,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  purchased  by  Mr.  Maitland— who 
has  been  advised  of  the  actual  painter’s 
claim — of  a  well-knovra  dealer,  for  a  very 
large  sum ;  and  at  the  time,  as  the  report 
has  reached  us,  it  was  a  debatable  point 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  Turner  or  Call¬ 
cott,  but  was  at  length  assigned  to  the 
latter.  Mr.  Earl  is  taking  measures  to 
trace  its  ownership  since  it  left  his  easel, 
and  has  advertised  in  the  Times  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Captain  Barrett,  or  his 
executors  in  the  event  of  his  death.  At 
the  present  time  we  merely  give  cm-rency 
to  the  fact ;  what  we  may  hear  hereafter 
will,  probably,  furnish  us  with  materials 
for  comment. 

The  Galleey  of  Fine  Aets  in  the 
Vauxhall  Bead,  near  Vauxhall  Bridge,  con¬ 
tains  a  picture  called  ‘  S.  Antonio  di  Pa¬ 
dova,’  and  certified  as  by  Murillo.  It  was  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Milan,  and 
became  afterwards  the  property  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  by  him  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Cardinal  Oppizrani,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Bologna. 
After  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  it  was  sold 
by  his  heirs.  The  work  is  said  to  be  authen¬ 
ticated  by  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 


bishopric  of  Bologna.  The  saint  appears 
in  the  picture  as  kneeling,  and  taking  the 
foot  of  the  infant  Saviour,  who  stands  before 
him  on  a  cloud,  attended  by  angel  children, 
who  offer  him  crowns  and  garlands,  emble¬ 
matical  of  his  future  ministry  and  passion. 
Supported  by  two  of  these  on  the  right  is 
a  book,  allusive,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  altogether  a  slight 
picture,  and  is  distiaguished  by  great  sweet¬ 
ness  of  colour.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery 
another  picture,  authenticated  as  by  Gmdo, 
according  to  documents  existing  at  Bologna, 
and  known  as  ‘  La  Vergine  al  Cardelfino.’ 
It  shows  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour, 
the  latter  holds  by  a  string  a  flying  gold¬ 
finch.  In  addition  to  these  is  a  large  modem 
picture  of  much  merit,  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  AdemaUo  for  the  King  of  Italy. 
The  subject  is  ‘The  Battle  of  Varese;’ 
Garibaldi  is  introduced  as  the  conspicuous 
personage  of  the  composition.  He  is 
mounted,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
staff,  his  attention  being,  for  the  moment, 
engaged  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  seven 
brothers,  all  of  whom  had  died  under  his 
command.  It  is  a  large  picture,  simple, 
but  very  effective  in  arrangement. 

The  West  London  Industeiad  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  stated  to  be  a  pecuniary  failure  ; 
the  deficiency,  which  the  guarantors  will 
have  to  meet,  is  reported  to  be  about 
£1,200.  We  are  in  no  degree  surprised  at 
the  result,  for  these  undertakings  have  of 
late  become  too  common  to  interest  the 
general  public ; — ^the  persons,  that  is  to 
say,  whose  payments  for  admission  would 
alone  defray  the  expenses.  Even  London 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  three  or  four 
such  exhibitions  during  the  year,  however 
worthy  of  patronage,  and  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  satiated  with  them. 

The  Ejmpeeoe  of  Feance,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  grand  fete  in  the  month  of 
August,  honom-ed  the  art  of  Photography 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Claudet,  F.B.S.,  by 
conferring  on  this  eminent  practitioner  the 
order  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’ Honneur. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Academy  and  Art-Institute,  and  of 
the  Manchester  Boyal  Institute,  opened 
last  month ;  but  no  report  of  either  gallery, 
nor  even  a  catalogue  of  its  contents,  has 
reached  us.  We  hear,  however,  that  the 
chief  attraction  at  Manchester  is  the  room 
that  contains  a  small,  but  very  valuable, 
collection  of  pictures  lent  for  exlubition. 

The  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  Savoy,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  year,  is  now  rebuilt, 
under  the  direction  of  hlr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
B.A.,  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  in  a  style 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  old  edifice. 

Messes.  Defeies  and  Sons,  the  eminent 
chandelier  manufacturers  and  contractors 
for  fighting,  showed  in  a  significant  manner, 
at  the  recent  visit  of  the  French  Fleet  to 
Portsmouth,  the  resources  of  their  vast 
establishment,  as  well  as  their  taste  and 
ingenuity  in  developing  those  resources. 
When  the  Admu’alty  forwarded  to  the  firm 
instructions  for  illuminating  the  principal 
buildings  and  promenades  in  the  town,  the 
time  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  was  very  limited,  but  a  staff  of 
five  himdred  efficient  persons  was  imme¬ 
diately  mustered,  sent  down,  and  com¬ 
menced  operations ;  and  by  the  appointed 
evening  Portsmouth  was  brilliant  with 
fights  from  more  than  300,000  lamps, 
disposed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  elegant 
devices,  besides  Chinese  lanterns,  gas  jets, 
bm’ners,  &c.  The]  effect  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
play  is  described  to  have  been  most 
splendid. 
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The  Xatteai.  History,  Ay^’ciext  ayd  Modery, 
OF  Precioys  Stoyes  ayd  Gems,  ayd  of 
THE  Precioi's  Metals.  By  C.  W.  Kiyg, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Autbor  of  “Antique  Gems,”  and  “The 
Gnostics  and  their  Eemains.”  Published 
by  Bell  ayd  Dalda',  London. 

The  Tolnmes  preHously  put  forth  by  Mr.  King 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  discourse 
upon  such  a  subject  as  he  has  here  undertaken, 
both  [from  a  learned  and  a  popular  J'point  of 
view.  His  respective  treatises  upon  ancient 
gems  and  the  Gnostics— the  latter  book  noticed 
at  some  length  in  our  Joiunal  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year — are  weU  followed  up  by 
the  volume  now  before  us.  “  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  di-eamed  of 
in  the  philosophy”  of  most  men;  and  precious 
stones  and  gems  have  a  history  imknown  but  to 
few,  and  a  value,  real  or  fictitious,  far  beyond 
that  put  on  them  by  the  lapidary,  or  those  whose 
brows  are  encircled  by  a  coronet  of  the  costliest 
jewellery.  From  the  time  when  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  a  breastplate  for  the  use  of 
the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  to 
adorn  it  with  twelve  of  the  rarest  stones  then 
known,  significant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  down 
to  the  present  time,  these  precious  productions 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  as  eagerly  coveted  by  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  mankind  in  a  position  to 
acquire  them.  Gold,  in  comparison,  is  but  as 
dross ;  a  ship-load  of  the  yellow  metal  is  far 
outweighed,  in  monetary  value,  by  a  single 
pearl,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  well-known  story 
of  Pliny,  that,  at  a  banquet  given  [.to  Marc 
Antony  by  Cleopatra,  the  queen  threw  one  of 
two  worn  in  her  ears — each  valued  at  about  a 
million  of  money — into  a  goblet,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  that  her  lover  might  see  with  what 
disregard  of  wealth  she  could  entertain  him. 
The  whole  story  is,  possibly,  only  a  fiction ;  or, 
perhaps,  has  so  much  of  truth  in  it  as  relates  to 
the  act,  and  not  to  the  value  of  the  pearl ;  yet, 
who  would  venture  to  say  what  sum  the  “  Koh- 
i-noor,”  or  the  “Great  Mogul,”  with  others, 
would  realise,  if  offered  for  pubhc  sale !  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  whole  liistory  of 
Europe  for  the  last  seventy  years  was  influenced 
by  a  diamond  ;  for,  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  Bona¬ 
parte  pledged  the  celebrated  stone,  known  as 
the  “  Regent  of  France  ” — from  its  ha^fing  been 
bought  by  the  Regent  Orleans,  who  gave 
£150,000  for  it — to  the  Dutch  government,  and 
thus  procured  fimds  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
soRdate  his  power. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  these  valuable  objects  are  held,  that 
they  should  at  various  epochs  in  the  world’s 
history  engage  the  attention  of  writers,  both 
directly  and  incidentally.  Phny  quotes  by 
name  numerous  mineralogists,  chiefly  Greeks, 
from  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  he  drew  the 
materials  for  his  own  remarks  in  his  work  on 
natural  history.  Among  those  to  whom  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  are  the  Archelaus,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Josephus  as  “  reigning  in  Cappadocia,” 
and  the  Kumidian  king,  Juba  II.,  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  Emperor  Augustus.  But 
nothing  of  these  earlier  times  have  come  down 
to  us,  except  a  short  treatise  by  Theophrastus, 
written  about  300  b.c.,  which  Pliny  has  incor¬ 
porated  with  his  book,  and  a  poem  ascribed 
to  Orpheus,  whom  Mr.  King  appears  to  think 
in  this  case  is  identical  with  the  Mayian  Zo- 
roastres.  Of  this  poem,  which  is  entitled  “  On 
Stones,”  he  has  given  in  his  volume  an  elegant 
translation,  though  he  regards  it,  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  as  almost  valueless ;  stiU, 
beyond  its  own  merits  as  a  poetical  composition, 
it  is  the  sole,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient, 
representative  left  of  the  mystic  lore  of  Chaldsea, 
“that  marjorum  infanda  mnitas  which,  ridiculed 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  but  fondly  and 
fully  believed  in  by  their  contemporaries  of 
every  rank,  and  augmented  as  time  went  on 
with  yet  more  monstrous  fables,  remained  the 
establiished  faith  down  to  the  days  of  our  own 
great-grandfathers.” 


The  hierarchy  of  the  early  Christian  church 
foimd  in  these  valuable  specimens  of  mineralogy 
subjects  for  their  pens,  even  if  they  had  no 
desire  to  possess  them.  About  the  fourth 
centm’y,  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus,  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  “  The  Twelve 
Stones  of  the  High  Priest’s  Breastplate,”  a  work 
praised  by  St.  Jerome.  In  the  seventh  century, 
Isidorus,  Bishop  of  Seville,  speaks  of  stones  and 
minerals  in  his  “Origine,s”  a  work,  says  JVIr. 
King,  “  which  has  a  certain  value  as  containing 
quotations  from  many  authors  now  lost.”  Some 
four  centuries  after  Isidorus,  Marbodus,  or 
Marboeuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  published  a  “  Lapi- 
darium,”  piuporting  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
the  bulky  volume  composed  by  Evax,  King  of 
Arabia,  and  presented  to  Tiberius  Caesar  ;  while 
about  a  century  later,  i.c.  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  centm’y,  appeared  Mohammed  Ben 
Mansur,  “  who  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of 
being  tbe  first  to  compose  a  really  scientific  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  his  ‘Book 
on  Precious  Stones,’  dedicated  to  the  Abbaside 
Sultan  of  Persia,  Abu  Kaser  Beharderchan.  In 
this  work  he  treats  of  each  stone  tmder  three 
heads,  xiz.,  ‘Properties,  Varieties,  and  Places 
producing  it.’  The  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  minerals  displayed  thi’oughout  this  treatise 
is  absolutely  miraculous,  considering  the  age 
that  produced  it.  He  actually  anticipates 
many  centuries  the  founders  of  the  modern 
science  in  Eiu’ope — Hairy,  Muhl,  and  others — in 
several  points,  such  as  in  defining  the  different 
species  of  the  Corrmdum,  and  in  basing  his 
distinctions  upon  the  specific  grardty  and  the 
hardness  of  the  several  kinds.” 

We  mention  these  writers,  all  more  or  less 
very  far  distant  from  us  in  time,  only  to  show 
how  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject.  There  are  many  more  who  might  find 
a  place  among  them,  and  of  whom  Mr.  King- 
speaks.  Of  later  writers,  the  principal  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  De  Boot,  or  Boethius,  as  he  is 
frequently  called,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
physician  to  Rudolph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
He  published,  in  1609,  his  book,  “De  Gemmis 
et  Lapidibus,”  which  was  reprinted  about  forty 
years  after,  with  good  notes  by  Tollins. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  gems  have 
been  presumed  to  possess  a  value  beyond  their 
rarity  and  beauty  ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
most  of  the  ancient  writers  address  themselves. 
The  “Lapidarium”  of  Marbodus  is  the  last 
work  professing  to  treat,  however  imperfectly, 
of  the  natrual  history  of  stones.  Orpheus,  Par- 
thenius  (a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Nero),  Isidorus, 
Marbodus,  and  others,  refer  principally  to  then- 
magical  or  medicinal  qualities ;  while  the 
numerous  Lapidaria  extant  in  MS.,  some  as 
old  as  the  thii-teenth  century,  “  bid  farewell  not 
only  to  science,  but  to  common  sense.  They 
treat  not  so  much  upon  the  natm-al  qualities  of 
gems,  whether  ‘  in  medicine  potable,’  or,  set  as 
jewels,  upon  the  health  of  the  wearer,  as  upon 
their  supernatm-al  powers  in  baffling  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  demons,  and  the  various  evils  due  to 
the  malice  of  such  beings — plagues,  murrains, 
and  tempests.”  This  phase  of  the  subject,  as  it 
appears  in  engraved  gems  and  talismans,  has  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention  from  our  author  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  work  on  the  Gnostics.  And  it  is  both 
curious  and  amusing  to  note  what  marvellous 
virtues  hav-e  been  ascribed  to  precious  stones  of 
almost  every  kind.  Phny,  for  example,  speaking 
of  the  amethyst,  says : — “  The  IjingMagi  promise 
that  these  gems  are  an  antidote  to  drunkermess, 
and  take  their  name” — which  the  Greeks  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  “vrineless” — “fr-om  this  pro¬ 
perty.  Moreover,  that  if  the  name  of  the  Moon 
or  Sim  be  engraved  upon  them,  and  they  be 
thus  hung  about  the  neck  from  the  hair  of  the 
baboon,  or  the  feathers  of  a  swallow,  they  are  a 
charm  against  witchcraft.  They  are  also  ser¬ 
viceable  to  persons  having  petitions  to  make  to 
princes  :  they  keep  off  hailstorms  and  flights  of 
locusts  with  the  assistance  of  a  spell  which  they 
teach.”  But  these  absurdities  are  small  in 
comparison  with  the  beliefs  of  later  times,  and 
especially  as  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  costly 
minerals. 

SfcThe  plan  of  Mr.  King’s  excellent  treatise  is 
simple  and  perspicuous.  Under  the  head  of 
each  stone  or  mineral — and  all  are  arranged 
alphabetically — we  have  its  natural  historj',  its 


chemical  composition,  origin,  place  or  places 
producing  it,  its  v-arieties,  distinctiv-e  characters, 
cormterfeits  of  it,  and  its  ancient  and;  present 
value.  To  these  is  added,  as  we  hav-e  just  inti¬ 
mated,  the  consideration  of  gems  as  magical 
and  medicinal  agents,  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  their  characteristics  in  later  antiquity, 
as  it  certainly  was  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  mediaeval  ages,  when  the  beauty  or 
rarity  of  a  stone  counted  for  infinitely  less  in  the 
estimation  of  its  value — the  Batrachites,  or  toad- 
stone,  for  example — than  for  its  reputed  virtue 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Among  many  othcr 
virtues  possessed  by  this  stone  was  that  of  its 
being  an  antidote  to  poison ;  and  it  was  usual 
to  swallow  it  as  a  kind  of  “  dinner-pill,”  to 
coimteract  the  effect  of  any  noxious  ingredients 
put  into  the  dish  or  vrino-cup. 

Gold  and  silv^cr  lead  the  author  to  make  some 
valuable  remarks  on  these  metals  as  matters  of 
cm-rency,'and  on  the  question  of  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  coimtry  concerning  them.  Then 
there  is  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on 
medijBV'al  decorated  plate,  another  on  antique 
glass,  Qv  pastes,  and  one  on  the  jewellery  of  the 
ancients ;  so  that  nothing  which  bears  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  howev-er  seemingly  remote,  is 
left  undiscussed.  Mr.  King  appears  to  hav^e 
exhausted  it.  Ho  has  certainly  produced  a 
v'olume  that  will  well  serv-e  the  purpose  either 
of  reference  or  of  study.  It  instructs  wldle  it 
entertains. 


Lehrbuch  der  Persbegtive  fur  Bildeyde 
Kunstler.  Von  Otto  Geynerich.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Brockhaus,  Leipzig. 

A  new  treatise  on  perspective  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  superfluity  ;  and  it  is  so  for  those  who 
require  nothing  beyond  a  few  of  the  linear 
principles.  To  the  student  of  painting,  not 
less  than  the  architect,  is  a  Imowledge  of  per- 
spectiv-e  indispensable  ;  yet  rarely  do  we  enter 
an  exhibition  room  without  observing  the  most 
obvious  outrages  on  both  aerial  and  linear 
perspective.  One  of  the  best  reputed  serious 
attempts  to  disembarrass  the  study  of  its  ma¬ 
thematical  encumbrances  was  Lambert’s  “  Per- 
spectiv-e  Afl'ranchie  de  I’Embarras  du  plan 
Geometral,”  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  the  work  under  notice  pro¬ 
poses  the  improv-ement  of  Lambert’s  idea.  The 
small  treatises  that  have  been  written  on  per- 
spectiv'e  arc  legion,  and  any  of  these  arc  to 
students  generally  the  more  acceptable  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  eschew  philosophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  observant  teachers  that  our  school  has  ever 
produced  was  the  late  J.  D.  Harding,  but  he 
could  rarely  induce  any  of  his  pupils  to  address 
themselves  seriously  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
sound  knowledge  of  perspective,  as  then-  great 
object  was  to  master  by  some  royal  method  the 
legerdemain  of  his  execution  and  the  elegance  of 
his  design.  By,  however,  a  playfrdly  seductrae 
system  of  lines,  which  he  insisted  upon  as  in¬ 
separable  from  drawing,  he  contrHcd  to  impart 
to  his  pupils  a  modicum  of  perspectrie  equal  in 
extent  to  that  usually  regarded  as  ample,  even 
by  very  many  artists,  for  pictorial  composition. 

Of  Herr  Gennerich’s  work,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  every  difficulty  in  the  drawing  of  any  formal 
body  is  solv-ed  with  as  few  correlative  lines  as 
possible.  There  are  many  methods  of  disposing 
of  points  and  lines ;  but  architectural  drawing 
is  an  exact  process,  and  nothing  can  supply  the 
deficiency  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tendency  of 
lines  and  the  disposition  of  points  as  determined 
by  absolute  rule.  The  first  two  chapters  of  the 
work  treat  of  aerial  perspective,  -with  which  we 
submit  it  had  been  better  not  to  have  troubled 
the  student  until  he  had  advanced  in  linear 
perspective.  Such  subjects  as  the  force,  reflec¬ 
tion,  refraction,  colour,  diffusion,  and  polarisa¬ 
tion  of  light,  would  to  a  person  desirous  of 
learning  only  enough  of  perspective  for  the 
sake  of  composition,  appear  of  doubtful  utility 
— how  necessary  soever  a  familiarity  with  the 
subjects  may  be  to  the  accomplished  artist.  But 
although  from  this,  or  any  other  comprehensive 
treatise,  a  smattering  is  obtainable,  it  is  not  to 
superficial  readers  that  the  book  is  addressed. 
The  linear  perspective  commences  with  per¬ 
pendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  horizontal  and 
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perpendicular  planes,  itc. ;  proceeding,  in  these 
sections,  according  to  a  well-digested  plan,  to 
treat  of  the  point  of  sight  in  relation  with  the  field 
of  construction,  the  point  of  distance  under  the 
like  conditions,  the  perspective  of  curved  lines, 
and  of  bodies  the  outlines  of  which  are  curved, 
oblique  lines  and  planes,  planes  oblique  to 
other  oblique  planes,  iScc.  But  among  the  most 
iiseful  chapters  in  the  book  to  painters  arc  those 
ti-eating  of  the  force,  breadth,  and  projection 
of  shadows,  the  sun  in  the  horizon — in  the 
zenith,  beliind  the  plane  of  the  pictiue,  or  before 
it ;  the  truth  of  which  relations  is  continually, 
even  by  painters  other'wise  conscientious,  made 
to  yield  to  expediency.  In  Tiuner’s  picture,  for 
instance,  of  ‘  The  Temeraire,’  in  the  position  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  shadow  cast  on  the  right 
bow  by  the  stern  could  not  possibly  be  so 
strong  as  it  is  given.  The  work  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  plates,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
perfect  treatise  on  perspective  that  has  appeared 
tor  many  years. 


The  Xew  Bath:  a  Monthly  Art-Journal.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Milleu,  New  York. 

Four  recent  numbers — from  l\Iay  to  August  in¬ 
clusive —  of  this  Trans- Atlantic  Ai’t-journal 
are  on  our  table.  It  is  a  small  publication  of 
sixteen  pages,  containing  some  cleverly-written 
but  pungent  articles,  chiefly  on  .iVmerican  Art, 
our  own  coming  in  for  an  occasional  page  or 
two  of  comment.  The  character  of  its  reidews 
is  undoubtedly  “  pugnacious,”  as  one  of  its  ovti 
country-men  says  of  it ;  but  then,  he  adds, — 
“  Certainly  the  .iCmeiican  public,  with  its  very 
small  quantity  of  artistic  knowledge,  and  very 
great  capacity  for  admiration,  needs  a  smart 
castigation  at  least  montlily  for  its  foolish  ways. 
Wo  have  not  yet,  as  a  country,  got  over  a 
childish  pride  in  American  perfoi-manccs,  not 
for  wliat  is  good  in  them,  but  because  they  are 
American ;  and  a  still  more  foolish  jealousy  of 
foreign  criticism  and  foreign  attainment.”  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  give  oft'ence  by  asserting  this  to 
be  a  trutli ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the 
editor  of  the  Al  tc  Vath  is,  without  doubt,  keenly 
sen.^ible  to  any  strictuics  made  upon  what 
a])j)ear.s  in  his  jniblication ;  for  in  the  number 
for  August  he  malces  some  remarks  which  were 
jirintcd  in  oiu  contemporary  the  Builder  a  text 
for  a  most  angi-y  discouisc  on  the  conduct 
of  this  country  dining  the  late  unhappy  civil 
war  in  America.  I’olitics  in  a  journal  whose 
sijcciality  is  presumed  to  bo  the  discussion  of 
questions  concei-ning  the  Fine  Arts,  are  utterly 
and  entirely  out  of  jdace ;  and  a  publication  that 
gives  its  aid  to  the  fomenting  of  national  dissen¬ 
sions  cannot  expect  to  find  a  welcome  beyond 
the  country  that  produces  it.  The  editor  of 
the  Afic  I'dlh  has  evidently  made  a  “mistake” 
in  admitting  such  a  violent  diatribe  into  his 
eolumns.  “  Pcrhajis,”  he  says,  “  wo  betray  an 
unbecoming  heat ;  but  the  wound  which  wicked 
Kngli.sh  words  liave  m.ade  in  Amciican  minds 
rankles  dee]).  AVe  are  gi-eat  enough  to  forgive, 
but  it  wtmld  1)0  more  than  human  if  we  could 
fr.rL'et  what  we  h.ave  had  to  endure.”  AVould 
it  not  h.ave  been  (/nuttr  in  liim  to  have  left  the 
subject  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  jiolitical 
journals  of  his  country,  instead  of  adding  find 
to  whatever  flame  may  have  been  kindled  in 
either  land  by  de.-ign.ating  the  Jluihlcr  “  imjm- 
dent,”  beeau.se  it  (b.arges  the  AVic  I'aih  with 
having  “  attempted,”  in  a  jirevioiis  jiajii.T,  “to 
foster  unkind  feelings  between  two  kindred 
nation.s.”  I'or  onrselvi’s,  we  mucli  regret  to  see 
our  American  brother  treading  such  a“])ath” 
as  thi.s.  It  cannot  lead  to  a  termination  honour¬ 
able  to  him.self,  or  sati-sfaetory,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  the  majority  of  his  readers. 


1  The  Ii.i.t  sTiiATr.n  f'AT.M.ooi  E  or  Postaok- 
Stami-s  nm  the  I'se  of  floi.i.ricToiis.  I’.y 
I  I  I)r.  .Toun  Fijwaui)  fluAV,  J'’.U.S.,  F.L.S., 

V.P.Z.S.,  ic.  Publi.-hed  by  F.  JlAiti.- 
!  noi’.off.n  AM)  f'o.,  London. 

I 

AATif  n  the  system  of  postage-stamps  first  came 
I  into  operation,  there  were  few,  indeed,  if  any,  of 
'  us  who  (  xpected  to  see  these  tiny  bits  of  printed 
I)aper  as  eagerly  sought  afti  r  as  gr.’msand  coins, 
and  rari’  ]  rint.**,  and  Wedgwoou,  Ac.  Ac.,  t'lre ; 
I  and  that  many  of  them  bear  a  high  price  in  the 


market — indicating  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held.  “The  fashion  has  been  ridiculed,” 
saj-s  Dr.  Gray,  “  as  all  fashions  will  be ;  but  if 
postage-stamps  are  properly  studied,  collected, 
and  arranged,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  quite  as  instructive  and  entertaining  as 
the  collection  of  birds,  butterflies,  shells,  books, 
engraidngs,  corns,  or  other  objects.  ...  A  col¬ 
lection  of  postage  stamps  may  be  considered, 
like  a  collection  of  coins,  an  epitome  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  and  America  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  centmy ;  and  as  they  exhibit  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  design  and  execution,  they  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  works  of  art  on  a 
small  scale,  showing  the  style  of  art  of  the 
countries  that  issue  them,”  &c.  &c.  Such,  with 
others,  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Dr. 
Gray,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book,  in  support 
of  stamp-collecting. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  indulge  in 
this  luxury  to  be  on  their  guard  against  decep¬ 
tion  ;  for  there  are  unprincipled  dealers  in  these 
objects  as  there  are  among  those  who  trade  in 
pictures,  antiques,  curiosities,  &c. ;  the  counter¬ 
feit  is  substituted  for  the  reality,  forgeries  are 
perpetrated,  marks  or  dates  are  altered,  colours 
changed  by  chemical  processes ;  in  short,  roguery 
has  been,  and  is,  at  work  to  make  the  thing 
which  is  not  appear  as  that  which  ought  to  be  ; 
and  thus  the  collecting  of  stamps  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  acquired  by  much  previous  study.  We 
confess  to  not  a  little  doubt  w-hether  the  know¬ 
ledge,  when  gained,  will  repay  the  trouble  of 
learning. 

Dr.  Gray  began  to  collect  postage  stamps 
shortly  after  the  system  was  established,  and 
before  it  had  become  a  rage,  as  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  their  uso  and  extension ;  and  he 
believes  he  was  “the  first  who  proposed,  in 
1834,  the  system  of  a  small  tmiform  rate  of  post¬ 
age  to  he  prepaid  hg  stamps.”  These  circum¬ 
stances,  combined  with  others  well  known  to 
those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  matter, 
render  him  as  great  an  authority  on  this  subject 
as  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  that  of  natural 
history.  His  catalogue  of  stamps  contains  full 
descriptions  of — wo  presume — all  the  varieties 
which  have  been  in  use  since  their  first  intro¬ 
duction  ;  while  of  very  many  of  them  he  has 
given  engraHngs.  China,  we  believe,  has 
stamps,  but  they  are  not  mentioned ;  we  have 
heard  they  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  ;  certainly  we  have  never  seen  them. 
The  Mormon  territory  has  its  stamp,  bearing 
the  head  of  that  worthy  specimen  of  humanity, 
Brigham  Young ! 

We  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Gray’s  catalogue 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 


Our  Domestic  Fhie-Places.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Economical  Use  of  Fuel,  and  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Smoke.  With  Observations  on 
the  Patent  Laws.  By  Frederick  Edwards, 
Jun.  Published  by  11.  Hardwick,  London. 
An  Englishman’s  house  is  said  to  bo  his  castle, 
and  his  greatest  social  enjoyment  in  the  castle 
is  th.at  which  is  felt  to  be  associated  with  his 
domestic  hearth.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  with 
him,  therefore,  that  this  sacred  spot  should  bo 
remlered  as  comfortable  in  every  respect,  as  free 
from  annoyances  of  all  Icinds,  as  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  without  oxccssivo  expenditure,  can  mako 
it.  b'ucl,  oven  in  this  land  of  coal,  forms  a 
heavy  item  in  the  housekeeper’s  book  of 
accounts,  cspociiilly  in  London,  and  in  localities 
far  iiway  from  the  “  black  ”  regions  ;  and  to  show 
how  it  may  be  economised,  and  how  the  firo- 
gr.'ito  should  be  constructed  to  send  forth  its 
genial  warmth  most  adi'antagcously  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  ]iurso,  and  bencfici.ally  to  his  person, 
i\lr.  Edwards  writes  a  valuable  treatise,  derivcil 
from  a  thorough  i)ractical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  a  book  xvliich 
should  b(!  not  only  in  the  hands  of  architects 
and  builders,  but  also  in  those  of  every  one  who 
is  blessed  with  a  comfortable  haliitation.  For  a 
scientific  work,  it  is  remarkably  free  from  tech¬ 
nicalities,  and  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  in 
a  clear,  iin])artial,  and  in.structive  manner.  The 
waste  in  this  country  of  that  most  precious 
mineral — coal,  is  something  enormous ;  and 
though  there  is  little  iirobability  that  cither  we 


or  our  children  may  live  to  see  the  supply  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  diminishing  process  goes  on  so 
rapidly,  that  the  time  may  not  be,  after  all,  so 
very  distant,  when  those  who  succeed  us  will 
have  cause  |to  wish  we  had  husbanded  our  re¬ 
sources  more  than  we  are  doing,  and  as  l^Ir. 
Edwards  shows  we  might  do,  and  yet  add  to  our 
comforts. 


The  Autographic  Mirror.  Lithoga-aphed  by 
Vincent  Brooks.  Vol.  II.  Published  at  13, 
Burleigh  Street,  London. 

AVe  noticed,  on  its  completion  last  year,  the 
first  volume  of  this  most  entertaining  serial. 
The  second  has  recently  come  into  our  hands. 
It  contains  about  three  hundred  facsimile  let¬ 
ters,  or  communications,  of  notable  men  and 
women  of  all  countries  who  have  lived  within 
the  last  three  centmies  —  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  nobles,  warriors  and  statesmen, 
authors,  actors,  and  painters.  Hot  a  few  of  the 
letters  are  in  themselves  of  great  interest,  others 
are  literary,  and  x^ery  many  caligTaphic  curiosi¬ 
ties,  almost  as  difficult  to  decipher,  except  by  an 
“  expert,”  as  an  old  Chaldean  manuscript.  Trans¬ 
lations  into  English  are  given  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  foreigners,  and  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  the  writer  is  appended  in  all  instances. 
The  idea  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  much  judgment  and  spirit.  The 
third  volume  has  been  entered  upon,  and  we 
notice,  from  two  or  three  Parts  which  have  come 
before  us,  that  the  editor  is  adopting  a  smaller 
and  somewhat  more  convenient  form  of  publica¬ 
tion  than  the  preceding  volumes,  yet  without 
altering  the  character  of  the  pages. 


The  Student’s  English  Dictionary,  Etymolo¬ 
gical,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory. 
By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  “The 
Imperial,”  and  of  “  The  Comprehensive,” 
Dictionaries.  The  Pronunciation  adapted 
to  the  best  Modern  Usage,  by  Eichard 
Cull,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  about  Three 
Hundred  Engravings  on  AVood.  Published 
by  Blackie  and  Son,  London. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  has  eUdently  made  the  compilation 
of  English  dictionaries  his  speciality;  and,  to 
judge  from  tliis  specimen,  he  proves  himself 
lierfectly  qualified  for  such  undertakings.  The 
“Student’s  Dictionary”  is  a  really  xMiiable 
work,  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
etj'mologies  of  language.  In  it  the  words  are 
traced  to  their  ultimate  sources,  the  root,  or 
primary  meaning  is  given,  and  the  other  mean¬ 
ings  arc  expressed  according  to  then’  best  usage. 
The  “pronunciations  ”  appear  to  us  remarkably 
explicit  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  correct — a 
desideratum  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  work  is  the 
smallness  of  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed ; 
still,  it  is  clear.  But  our  eyes  are  somewhat 
older  than  the  majority  of  those  for  whom  the 
book  is  more  especially  intended,  and  it  would 
have  considerably  increased  its  size,  no  less  than 
its  cost,  to  use  larger  type.  This  is  certainly 
the  best  “school  dictionary”  we  know.  Its 
utility  is  increased  bj'  the  introduction  of  nume¬ 
rous  woodcuts,  illustrating  words  whose  meaning 
might  not  otherwise  be  perfectly  understood. 


Cassell’s  Handy  Guide  to  the  Sea-Side. 
Illustrated.  A  description  of  all  the  Prin- 
ciiial  Sea  AVatering-Places,  with  their  Eela- 
tive  Advantages  to  the  Tourist  and  Eesi- 
dont.  Published  by  Cassell,  Better,  and 
Galpin,  London. 

Any  recommendation  of  ours  that  would  cause 
this  little  book  to  bo  consulted  by  those  meditat¬ 
ing  a  sea-side  trip  is  scarcely  of  use  this  year, 
for  the  Avanderers  on  sands  and  coast  are  now 
flocking  homewards,  as  the  days  shorten  and 
the  evenings  become  dark  and  chilly.  It  may, 
however,  serve  as  reference  for  futui’e  excur¬ 
sions  ;  and  as  the  compiler  giAns  almost  as  much 
information  concerning  eAnry  watering-place  in 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands  as  the  home- 
traA'cller  cares  to  knoAV  before  starting,  this 
“  guide  ”  may  help  him  to  determine  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  Avhich  quarter  he  Avill  turn  his  steps 
Avhen  the  summer  months  come  round  again. 
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HISTORIC  HEYICES  AND  BADGES. 

By  IIES.  BURY  PALLISEE. 

Part  II. 

N  continuation  of  the  historic 
devices  and  badges  of  the 
Kings  of  Prance,  the  next 
for  consideration  are  those 
used  by — 

Prancts  II. ,  “  Prince  sans 
tache  and  sans  \uce — LTnno- 
cent,”  v'ho  bore  for  support¬ 
ers  two  lions  of  Scotland,  as 
sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 

His  ordinary  device  was 
a  brnming  column,  encircled 
by  a  scroll,  upon  which  was 
'  inscribed.  Lumen  rectis,  “A 
light  to  the  upright”  (Pig.  12),  in  allusion 
to  the  column  of  fire  which  guided  the 


12. 

Israelites  by  night,  and  meaning  that  the 
Almighty  always  grants  His  light  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  seek  Him. 

At  St.  Denis  is  to  be  seen  the  monument 
erected  by  Charles  IX.  to  contain  the  heart 
of  his  brother,  Prancis  II.  It  is  a  beautiful 
work  by  Germain  Pilon,  and  consists  of  a 
marble  Corinthian  column,  with  flames  is¬ 
suing  from  the  top,  and  the  motto.  Lumen 
rectis,  inscribed  on  its  side. 


Ficj.  1.3. 

Francis  had  also  two  globes,  the  one  celes¬ 
tial  and  the  other  terrestrial  (Fig.  13),  as 
appear  on  his  medals.  Motto,  Unus  non 


sufficit  orbis,*  “  One  world  sufflces  not,” — a 
sentiment  of  piety,  not  of  ambition. f 

A  hand  issuing  from  a  cloud,  holding  a 
coin  of  gold  upon  a  touchstone,  with  the 
motto,  Sic  spectnnda  fides,  “  So  is  faith  to 
be  tried  ”  (Fig.  14). 


Fhj.  15. 

and  peace.  Motto,  llef/ain  2Kitri is  viriuiihus 
orbern ,  “I  will  rule  the  world  with  my 
father’s  virtues,”  i.e.  those  I  have  inherited 
from  him.  Francis  thus  united  the  devices 
of  his  father  and  mother,  signifying  by 
the  diamond  the  unconquerable  virtue  and 
constancy  with  which  he  would  rule  the 
world. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland  and 
France. — Mary  Stuart  was  six  years  old  when 
she  arrived  in  France ;  at  fifteen  she  married 

*  “  Unus  Pellceo  inveni  non  sufficit  orbis.” — Juvenml. 

t  1578.  “  Ane  bed  of  blak  velvit  enricheit  with  armes 
and  spberis,  with  bordis  of  broderie  werk  of  claitli  of  gold.” 
— Inventory  of  Jewelles  and  artaillerie  wifJiin  the  CastelL 
of  Edinburqh  pertening  to  our  Soverane  Lord  and  histiienes 
ilerrest  moder. 

t  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  .January  24,  1544. 
four  days  after  he  was  born,  and  in  the  same  month  there 
were  partial  eclipses  of  the  moon.  The  other  two  eclipses 
of  the  same  luminary  were  visible  in  July  and  November. 


Fig.  14. 

Francis  had  also  tokens  {jetvns)  struck, 
upon  which  was  represented  a  cup  ;  motto, 
Lnter  eriypsis  exorior,  “Among  eclipses  I 
arise”  (Fig.  15),  because,  says  Menestrier, 
the  constellation  of  the  cup  is  above  the 
horizon  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
eclipses,  and  Francis  was  not  only  born  in 
troublous  times,  but  in  the  year  of  his 
birth  four  eclipses  took  place.  J 

He  had  likewise  for  device  a  dolphin  with 
the  terrestrial  globe,  encircled  by  the  dia¬ 
mond  ring  of  the  Medici,  and  the  crescent 
of  Henry  II.  In  the  midst  issue  branches 
of  the  palm  and  olive,  emblems  of  victory 


Francis,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
They  were  styled  the  Eoy  Dauphin  and 
the  Reine  Dauphine ;  and  (fueen  Mary  of 
England  dying  soon  after.  King  Henry  II. 
required  that  the  Dauphin  shordd  assume, 
with  the  arms  of  France,  Dauphine,  and 
Scotland,  those  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  affix  them  publicly  in  several  places  in 
Paris  by  his  herald  “Dauphine,”  styling 
themselves  Fran(;ois  and  Marie,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  Dauphin  and  Dau¬ 
phine  of  Viennois.  These  designations, 
though  merely  recalling  the  eventual  rights 
of  Mary,  called  forth  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  were 
productive  of  disastrous  consequences. 

Mary’s  devices  were  numerous.  On  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  she  took  the  liquorice 
plant,  the  root  only  of  which  is  sweet,  and 
all  above  ground  bitter.  The  motto,  iJuIre 
men  in  term  teg  it,  “  The  earth  hides  my 
sweetness.” 

Again,  a  vine,  intended  to  reijresent  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  two  branches, 
one  of  which  is  leafless ;  a  hand  issuing 
from  the  clouds,  and  holding  a  pruning- 
bill,  cuts  off  the  withered  branch,  emble¬ 
matic  of  rebels  and  heretics,  in  order  that 
the  green  branch  (her  Catholic  subjects) 
may  flourish  and  bear  forth  more  grapes. 
The  motto  was  Virescit  vidnere  virtus.  This 
impresa  is  upon  a  hand-bell  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  Queen  Mary,  and  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  of  Kcnnet.* 
It  likewise  appears  ujjon  one  of  Mary’s 
jetovs.  Miss  Strickland  also  mentions  the 
device,  ascribing  to  it  a  different  significa¬ 
tion.  “  Mary,”  she  writes,  “  sent  Norfolk 
a  cushion  embroidered  by  herself,  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland,  beneath  which 
there  was  a  hand  with  a  knife  in  it  ijrun- 
ing  a  vine,  and  the  motto,  Virescit  vidnere 
virtus.  Lesley  knew  enough  of  the  meta¬ 
phorical  and  poetic  tone  of  Mary’s  mind 
to  be  able  to  explain  that  the  mysterious 
design  embroidered  on  the  cushion  was  an 
impresa  devised  by  herself  to  convey  a 
moral  sentiment  applicable  to  her  own  case, 
signifying  that  the  vine  was  improved  by 
the  discipline  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
as,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ‘  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  fiiend.’  ”  + 

The  fullest  account  of  the  impresas  of 
Qjieen  Mary  is  given  by  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  in  a  letter  dated  1st  July,  1655, 
addressed  to  Ben  Jonson.  “  I  have  been 
curious,”  writes  Drummond,  “  to  find  out 
for  you  the  impreses  and  emblems  on  a  bed 
of  state,  wrought  and  embroidered  all  with 
gold  and  silk  by  the  late  Queen  Mary, 
mother  to  our  sacred  sovereign,  which  will 
embellish  greatly  some  pages  of  your  book, 
and  is  worthy  of  your  remembrance.  The 
first  is  the  Loadstone  turning  towards  the 
Pole  ;  the  word,  her  Majesty’s  name  turned 
into  an  anagram,  Mnrie  Hteuart,  ‘  Sa  vertu 
m’attire,’  which  is  not  inferior  to  Veritas 
armata,  ‘  armed  truth,’  which  is  likewise 
meant  as  an  anagram  on  Marie  Stuarta. 
This  hath  reference  to  a  crucifix,  before 
which,  with  all  her  royal  ornaments,  she 
is  humbled  on  her  knees  most  lively,  with 
the  word  Zhidique,  ‘  on  every  side,’  which 
would  signify  that  through  the  cross  she  is 
armed  at  all  points.” 

Drummond  next  gives  the  imjiresa  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  her  mother — a  Phoenix 
in  flames;  the  word,  En  rna  Jin  git  mon  com¬ 
mencement.  This  same  motto  attracted  the 
attention  of  Elizabeth’s  emissaries,  when 
Mary  was  at  Tutbury,  in  1569.  Nicholas 
Whyte  writes  to  Cecil,  “In  looking  upon 


*  Exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in  1862. 
t  “  Queens  of  Scotland,”  vol.  vii. 
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lier  cloth  of  estate,  1  notice  this  sentence 
embroidered,  Ea  rna  Jin  est  mon  commence- 
/netif,  -which  is  a  riddle  I  understood  not.” 
Miss  Strickland  ohseiwes,  “This  motto,  it 
may  be  remembered,  had  pre-riously  puz¬ 
zled  Eandolph,  and  other  English  spy  re- 
l)orters,  -when  they  sa-w  it  -wi’ought  upon 
her  throne  at  Holjuood ;  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  that  the  yoimg  blooming  sovereign,  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  undazzled  by  the 
glories  of  her  earthly  state,  testified  thereby 
her  hoj^e  of  a  better  inheritance  -when  the 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 
Chosen  for  her  -warning  in  the  days  of  her 
]irospei-ity,  she  adopted  it  in  the  season  of 
adversity  as  her  consolation.”  *  These  im- 
presas  show  that  a  strain  of  melancholy 
moralising  occupied  the  mind,  and  pervaded 
even  the  needlework,  of  this  accomplished 
and  ill-fated  princess. 

Another  de-^fice,  vnought  on  this  elabo¬ 
rated  specimen  of  her  taste  and  industry, 
was  an  apple-tree  gro-wing  on  a  thorn  ;  the 
motto,  IW  rincida  rrescit,  implying  thereby 
that  her  cause  was  increased  by  her  capti- 
-rity. 

Another  of  these  allegories  was  Mercury 
chaiming  Argus  -with  his  hundred  eyes, 
expressed  by  his  cuducens,  two  fiutes,  and 
a  peacock ;  the  motto,  Eloquium  tot  tiirnina 
duvsit,  “  Eloquence  has  closed  so  many 
eyes.”  Others  are; — 

Two  women  upon  the  wheel  "of  fortune, 
the  one  holding  a  lance,  emblematic  of  war, 
the  other  a  cornncojda,  emblem  of  peace, 
which  imiiresa  evidently  typified  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  herself ;  the  motto,  Fortuna 
coiiiib-H,  imjdying  that  whomsoever  fortune 
favoured  woiild  prevail. 

A  shi]i,  with  its  masts  shivered,  still  re¬ 
sisting  the  buffeting  of  the  ocean  ;  Nunquam 
nisi  n-dii/n,  “  Never  till  righted,”  or  “Never 
unless  erect,”  descrijitive  of  her  invincible 
constanc}’ — though  assailed  on  eveiy  side 
by  her  Ih’otestant  subjects — to  remain  firm 
in  the  Catholic  faith. 

Her  maternal  pride  is  expressed  in  the 
device  of  a  lioness,  with  her  whelp  beside 
her,  and  the  words  Enum  qiiidern  sed 
h-oiiciii,  “  One  only,  but  that  one  a  lion.” 

Her  bitter  sense  of  the  insolence  of  her 
inferiors  is  intimated  by  the  emblem  of  a 
lion  taken  in  a  net,  and  hares  wantonly 
passing  over  him,  -with  the  words,  Et  lepores 
di  r!rb,  insnlf/dd  Jcoiii,  “  The  very  hares 
trample  on  the  fallen  lion.” 

.\s  an  antithesis,  she  describes  the  im¬ 
proving  uses  of  adversity  by  camomile  in 
a  garden,  and  the  motto,  Frndus  ralcata 
dot  oiiijiloH,  “  Trampled  upon,  she  emitteth 
greater  fragrance.” 

Again,  she  typifies  herself  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  palm-tree,  with  the  motto, 
I’liiidirilitis  ririns  innoto  resist  it,  “  Innate 
virtue  I’csistoth  opjn-essiou.” 

Also,  as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  with  a  hawk 
hovering' above  ;  the  motto,  ll'm(d  'nv'. 'prerne 
!■  Ill'  Kjioi-i  tdo  pt-iplio,  “  It  is  ill  with  me 
now,  and  I  i'eai-  worse  betides  me.” 

\  triangle,  with  a  sun  in  the  middle  of 
a  cii'cle;  the  woid,  'I'rino  non  roiivcnit  orhis. 

A  porcujdne  amongst  sea-rocks ;  the 
woril,  AV  rotiditnr. 

The  panojdyof  war,  helmets,  lances,  pikes, 
muskets,  cannon,  and  the  word  Dtdjd,  Itfois 
/lii  qiiiHiiie  Jitniii,  “  Qod  can  ])ut  an  end  to 
fh<-e  things  also.” 

A  tree  j)hinted  in  a  churchy:ird,  enrironed 
With  th'iid  m'-ii’s  bones;  the  word,  Pldos 
ri  ri,-  ohil  oh  ( )r'o. 

Eclipses  of  the  .sun  and  the  moon ;  the 
word,  tp  o  s//,/  hnioii  qnod  Inrldd,  onfert, 
"  ''he  taketh  from  hcr.self  the  light  she 
dciiicth  to  the  earth,”  glancing,  as  may  !ip- 


'  “  Qiicf-nf  of  Scollunfl,”  vol.  vi. 


pear,  at  Queen  Ehzabeth,  figured  as  the 
eclipsing  moon. 

Scarcely  less  i^athetically  applicable  to 
her  own  sad  case  are  Brennus’s  balance,  a 
sword  cast  in  the  scale  to  weigh  gold ;  the 
motto.  Quid  nisi  victis  dolor?  “'What  re- 
maineth  for  the  vanquished  but  misery  ?” 

A  vine  tree  watered  with  wine,  which, 
instead  of  making  it  spring  and  grow, 
maketh  it  fade;  the  word,  Mea  si  anihi  pro- 
sunt. 

In  allusion  to  her  great  reverse,  a  wheel 
rolled  from  the  mountain  into  the  sea  ;  the 
motto,  Piena  di  dolor  voda  de  speranza, 
“  Full  of  griefs,  empty  of  hope.” 

A  heap  of  wings  and  feathers  dispersed  ; 
the  motto,  Magnutum  vicinitas,  impljdng 
that  she  had  too  powerful  a  neighbour, 
who  rent  her  plumes  and  rifled  her  nest, 

A  trophy  upon  a  tree,  -with  mitres,  crowns, 
hats,  masks,  swords,  boots,  and  a  woman 
with  a  veil  about  her  eyes,  or  muffled, 
pointing  to  some  one  about  her,  with  this 
motto,  Ut  casus  dederit. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  alle¬ 
gories,  describing  the  source  from  which 
Mary  derived  consolation  under  the  j^res- 
suL’e  of  her  calamities,  is  the  device  of  three 
crowns,  two  opposite,  and  one  above  in  the 
sky,  the  motto  Aliarnque  moratur,  “And 
awaits  another;”  impljdng  that  the  right¬ 
ful  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland  awaits  a 
crown  celestial  in  the  heavens.  The  last 
device  is  an  eclipse,  with  the  motto.  Medio 
occidit  die,  “  Darkened  at  noondajn” 

In  addition  to  these  devices,  the  impresa 
and  mottoes  of  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  God¬ 
frey  of  Bouillon,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
together  with  the  Tudor  portcullis,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Annunciation  of  Savoy,  were  all 
embroidei'ed  upon  this  bed  by  Queen  Marj^ 
and  her  laches.  The  workmanship,  con¬ 
cludes  Drummond,  “  is  cmdously  done,  and 
trulj^  it  maj'  be  said  of  it,  the  execution 
surpassed  the  material.” 

On  Mary’s  banner  in  Peterborough  Cathe¬ 
dral  was  the  Scottish  unicorn  and  three 
thistles;  motto,  “  In  my  defence.”  * 

It  would  appear,  from  a  de.spatch  of 
Dickenson,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  directed 
she  should  use  her  motto  : — “Her  Majesty’s 
most  roj'al  daughter  is  to  use  her  god¬ 
mother’s  imijress.  Semper  eadern,  ‘  Full  of 
princely  courage,’  ancl  therefore,  as  well 
for  that  as  her  other  admii’able  and  royally 
shining  virtues,  justlj^  honoured  even  bj^ 
the  enemies  of  her  cause.” 

The  practice  of  making  anagrams,  in¬ 
vented  long  before  the  Christian  era,t  was 
first  revived  by  Francis  I.  In  addition  to  the 
two  mentioned  bj^  Drummond,  a  third  was 
made  on  Queen  Mary ;  Maria  Stevarda, 
Scotorurn  Pieginu,  was  turned  into  Trusa 
vi  regnis,  rnorte  amard  cado,  “  Thrust  bj' 
force  from  my  kingdom,  I  fall  bj'  a  bitter 
death.” 

In  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ,  writes  Menes- 
trier,  the  fashion  began  of  emploj’-  ^ 
ing  Greek  letters  for  the  name,  and 
the  Greek  Phi,  <I>  (d),  was  used  in  y 
several  ])laces  for  the  king’s  initial,  JP 
because  he  had  re-established  letters 
and  the  Greek  language. 

Francois,  Duke  de  Guise,  caused  his 
horses  to  be  luandod  with  the  Phi. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  used  the  double  ^ 

K  (e),  and  she  adopted,  with  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  Greek  mottoes  e 
for  her  impresas. 

(fuecn  Mary  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  took  the  'l>  and  the  M  for  the 
monogi’am  of  King  Francis  and  herself. 


*  Lansflown  MS.,  .574. 

t  Hy  tlie  Greek  poet,  Lyenphron,  who  flourished  B.c.  .380, 
at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus. 


Fig.  /  is  copied  from  the  above-mentioned 
hand-bell,  and  it  is  also  inscribed 
on  Mary’s  signet-ring,  now  pre- 
seiwed  in  the  British  Museum,* 
the  M  resembles  that  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  in 
a  monogram  (Fig.  g)  on  the  plate 
of  a  lock  in  the  Slusee  de  Clrmy,  at  Paris. 

Mary’s  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  used  two  Epsilons 
intersecting  each  other,  and  her 
ill-fated  husband,  Frederic,  took 
two  Phi’s  intersected,  as  we 
find  noticed  in  an  entry  of  her 
jewels.! 

Henry  III.  continued  the 
fashion,  and  introduced  the  Lambda  for  his 
queen,  Lo-oisa  of  Lorraine,  inter¬ 
laced  -with  his  H  (/i),  in  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Queen  Louisa  always  used  the 
double  Lambda ,  either  large  (i) 
or  small  X\  [Ic),  and  the  same 
letter  (Z)  was  continued  by  Lo-uis  XIII. 

fOC  XX  A 

*  k  I 

and  Louis  XFV".  as  their  initial,  on  the 
binding  of  their  books  and  their  works  of 
Ai’t. 

Henry  IV .  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
any  Greek  initials,  but  he  introduced 
the  punning  S  “  trait”  (an  S  -with  a 
stroke  through  it).  Fig.  m,  for  GabiieUe 
d’Estree,  united  with  his  o-wn,  as  we 
see  described  in  the  inventorj'"  of  her 
effects  made  after  her  death.  J 

Charles  IX. — To  this  j'outhful  monarch 
the  Chancellor  de  I’Hopital,  -with  better  in¬ 
tentions  than  foresight,  gave  the  motto, 
Pietate  et  justicid,  “With  piety  and  justice,” 
-with  two  columns  interlaced  (Fig.  16), 


Fig.  16. 

sho-wing  that  these  two  virtues  are  the 
sujiport  of  government.  Charles  IX.  was 
godson  to  Charles  V.,  who  assumed  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  it  was  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  device  of  his  godfather 
that  Charles  IX.  selected  for  his  impresa 
the  two  t-wisted  jiillars  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  called  Jakin  and  Boaz. 


*  Tlie  ‘I’  also  appears  on  some  plates  in  the  possession  of 
A.  Fountaiiie,  Esq.,  of  Narforcl  Hall,  as  the  signature  of 
the  celebrated  painter  of  majolica,  Orazio  Fontana,  the  ^ 
forming  both  the  initials  of  his  name. 

t  “  Ane  pictour  box  of  gold  qrin  is  conteaned  in  the  on 
syd  the  king  of  Boheme  his  portrait,  tire  corer  qrof  is  sete 
with  diamonts  eftir  this  forme,  ‘P  o  <P,  conteining  twa  J  de¬ 
ciphered  within  two  o  o,  resembling  twa  gi-eat  I’res  (letters) 
>!•  for  Frederick  the  king  liis  name.”  The  writer  of  the 
inventory  mistook  the  intersection  of  the  two  4>  for  an  O. 

t  ISiiSi.  “line  bonette  de  peinture,  esmaillee  de  gris, 
sur  laqnollo  y  a  des  diamans  oil  est  le  chiffi-e  du  Roy  et  i 
coste  d’ic'eluy  quatre  S  (barrees)  et  aux  quatre  petites 
triangles  de  (liamans,  prisee  ciiijxx  escus.” — Jnventaire  de 
Gabrieltc  d'  Estries,  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  Paris. 

“  Une  robe  de  toille  d’argent .  .  .  les  grandes  manches 
a  I’espagnole.  .  .  Doublees  de  satin  incarnadine,  et  brodees 
en  broderie  d’argent  oil  sont  les  chiflfres  du  Roy  et  de  la 
defunte  dame.” — Ibid. 
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Elizabeth  of  Afsteia,  -wife  of  Charles 
IX.,  took  for  her  device  a  temple,  before 
the  door  of  mhich  she  is  standing,  looking 
np  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
vrith  the  motto.  In  Deo  spes  mea,  “My hope 
is  in  God,”  which  was  also  the  favomite 
motto  of  her  brother-in-law,  Henry  III. 

Also,  For  time  on  a  globe  buffeted  by  the 
winds.  Motto,  VoJerde,  “  Being  willing.” 

Hexey  III. — His  supporters  were  two 
eagles  for  Poland.  His  device  three  crowns, 
with  the  motto,  Ilanet  uUima  coelo,  “The 
last  remains  to  heaven”  (Fig.  17). 

The  Leaguers,  to  turn  the  device  into 
ridicule,  placed  the  scissors  instead  of  the 
thii'd  crown,  and  substituted  “  cJaiistro” 
for  “  coelo,”  threatening  to  shut  him  up  in 
a  monastery.  Cardinal  Guise  (he  who  was 
assassinated,  with  his  brother,  at  Blois) 
used  to  say  he  would  never  die  content 
until  he  had  the  head  of  the  king  be¬ 
tween  his  knees,  to  give  him  a  monk’s 
crown  ;  and  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 


/ly.  17. 


pensier,  kept  a  pair  of  scissors  always 
attached  to  her  girdle,  as  she  said,  for  the 
same  pui’pose. 

MTien  Hemy  III.  published,  in  1577,  an 
edict,  reducing  the  value  of  the  crown  to 
sixty  sols,  it  was  hoped  that  this  act  would 
help,  as  it  did,  to  reform  the  cui’rency. 
Tokens  {jetons)  were  struck,  upon  which 
was  represented  Plutus  seated  upon  a  cube, 
his  wings  folded  back,  his  eyes  bandaged, 
and  bound  with  chains  of  gold ;  the  motto, 
from  the  sixth  book  of  the  (Fneid,  Sedet 
ceternumrpie  sedehit,  “He  sits  and  will  sit 
eternal.” 

Ilenrj'  III.  instituted  the  order  of  St. 
Esprit,  choosing  this  name  for  his  order, 
because  he  was  elected  King  of  Poland  on 
Whitsunday,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  France  on  the  same  festival  of  the 
following  year.  The  Order  of  St.  Michael 
had  become  so  debased  from  its  indiscri¬ 
minate  use  by  the  sons  of  Hemy  II.,  as 
to  be  styled  the  “  Collier  a  toutes  Betes,” 
this  principally  led  Henry  III.  to  institute 
his  new  order  ;  but  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  required,  before  theii’  insti¬ 
tution,  to  receive  the  Order  of  St.  iMichael ; 
hence  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
called  “  Chevaliers  des  ordi’es  du  roy.” 

Loxhse  he  YAunkHOXT,  the  neglected 
wife  of  Henry  III.,  took  for  her  device  the 
sun-dial  (sun-dials,  with  quaint  devices, 
being  much  in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth 
century),  with  the  motto,  Aspice  ut  aspnciar , 
“Look  upon  me,  that  I  may  be  looked 
upon”  (Fig.  18).  As  the  dial  only  shows 
the  hours  of  the  day  when  shone  upon  by 
the  sun,  so  she  entreats  the  king  to  look 
upon  her,  that  she  may  be  held  in  esteem 
by  others. 


xVfter  the  assassination  of  Henry  III., 
Louise  took  possession  of  the  Chateau  of 
Chenonceaux,  left  to  her  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  All  her  rooms  were  hung  with 
black,  and  she  wore  white  (the  mourning 
of  queens)  until  her  death.  Her  bed  was 
covered  with  black  velvet  fringed  with 
black  and  w'hite,  and  her  prie-dieif:  chair 
was  covered  with  black.  In  an  adjoining 


Fig.  13. 


room  hung  a  large  portrait  of  Henry  III., 
underneath  which  was  the  portion  of  a  line 
from  the  Hlneid  (Book  xii.) — Hcevi  monu- 
inenta  dolor  is,  “The  memorials  of  grievous 
suffering.”  Here  she  passed  her  days, 
prajting  for  the  soul  of  her  worthless  hus-  ! 
band.  Another  of  her  devices  was, — 

The  Box-tree.  Motto — Xvstra  cel  in  , 

tumulo,  “  Ours  or  in  the  tomb.” 

Hexey  IY.  ,  “  Le  merveille  des  rois  et  le 
roi  desmerveilles.”  who  succeeded  as  nearest 
to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Yalois,  was  related  to  Henry  III.  only 
in  the  twenty-third  degree. 

Two  cows,  the  arms  of  Bearn  (Fig.  19), 
and  a  club,  with  the  motto,  Invin  virtnti 
nulla  est  via,  “No  path  is  impassable  to 
valour,”  the  club  of  Hercules  being  emble- 


The  ingenious  discovered  a  cmious  com¬ 
bination  of  the  number  14,  in  the  name 
and  life  of  Henry  FV^. ;  fourteen  letters  in 
‘  ‘  Henri  de  Boui’bon.”  He  was  born  14  cen¬ 
turies,  14  decades,  and  14  years  after  oru’ 


matic  of  the  labomis  he  had  undergone,  and 
the  hydra  of  rebellion  he  had  overcome. 

Two  sceptres  in  saltire,  traversed  by  a 
naked  sword  to  represent  peace  and  war. 


Fig.  liL 


and  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  Na-  j 
varre,  with  the  motto.  Duo  protegit  unus,  j 
“  One  protects  two,”  to  signify  that  his  1 


sword  had  henceforth  in  view  only  the  de¬ 
fence  and  protection  of  his  two  kingdoms 
(Fig.  20). 


Saviour,  a.d.  1554  ;  born  on  the  14th  of 
December,  ched  on  the  14th  of  March,  and 
lived  four’  times  14  years,  and  foui’  times 
14  days,  and  14  weeks. 

Maegiteeite  he  Feance,  Queen  of 


Fig.  21 . 
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Xavarre,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  first  wife 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  last  of  the  A^alois, 
Itild,  best  known  as  “  Eeine  Margot,”  of 
whose  marriage,  the  forerunner  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bai  tholomew,  it  was  said  that 
“  la  livree  des  noces  serait  vermeille.” 

Margaret  was  also  styled  “La  Lune,” 
because  she  eclipsed  the  stars. 

In  her  youth  she  bore  a  palm-tree  over¬ 
shadowing  an  altar,  with  the  motto,  Pros 
aUUsintit  siirf/if  III  iisits,  “  By  exercise  one 
rises  to  the  highest  things.”* 

Her  second  device  was  the  mystic  penta¬ 
gon,!  the  symbol  of  health,  with  the  word 
Sal  IIS  inscribed  at  its  angles  (Fig.  22'. 


After  her  divorce,  Margaret  took  the 
pearl,  in  Latin,  “  unio,”  with  the  motto, 
I'liiii  cinicta  illsjiinxit.” 

M_viiY  L»E  Medicis,  second  wdfe  of  Henry 
I\'.,  when  declared  regent  to  her  son, 
caused  to  be  embroidered  on  the  Iwcquetous 
of  her  archers  an  eagle  crowned,  covering 
its  little  ones ;  motto,  Teijit  virtute  minores. 

( )n  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XIII.,  she  changed  the  device  to  a  pacific 
eagle,  cariying  an  olive  branch  ;  Nec  ful- 

III  i lilt  lllHHIlt.X 

A  stork  §  feeding  its  young  and  rearing 
them  with  care  ;  Fla  mater  nor  in  pello,  “  A 
pious  mother,  I  expel  hurtful  things.” 

The  heliotrojie;  Salem  sola  seqiior,  “I 
follow  the  sun  alone.” 

'I'he  sun  among  clouds  ;  Major  in  adrersis, 

“  Greater  in  adversity.”  A  fire  blown  by 
the  fiiur  winds;  (Jresrit  ah  udversis,  “It 
grows  from  adversity.”  Les  opjiositions  le 
fnnl  iroltre.W  This  she  had  embroidered  on 
the  rasiiqiies  of  her  guards. 

.\  star;  Cara  nni  lontana,  “  I  tear,  though 
afar.” 

Lons  XIII. — Two  Hercules,  or  some¬ 
times  the  club  of  Hercules  only,  with  the 
motto,  I'irit  hn'C  ijniniiie  aiquita  7rioiistri$, 
“'I’he  monsters  (/.  c.  heresy  and  rebellion) 
shall  make  actjuaintance  with  this.” 

^Vhen  Ivouis  XI 11.  was  born,  there  had 
not  been  a  daujjhin  since  Francis  II. — 
eighty  -  four  years.  The  province  of 
Lauphine  sent  a  deputation  to  Fontaine- 
lilcaii,  headed  bj'  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
to  recognise;  the  infant  as  their  sovereign, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  an  entire  service 
<>l'  richly  chased  jdate,  with  various  figures 
of  doljdiins,  estimated  at  12,000  crowns. 

Lofis  XIV.  had,  from  his  birth,  as  his 
yiersonal  device,  the  sun  in  its  sjdendour 
Fig.  2.‘{) ;  and  later,  among  many  other 
mottoes,  he  cho.se  Ace  jilnrllms  impar,  “Not  i 


govern  many  kingdoms. 


*  I’f  .iilin. 

•'  A  ^lar  <if  fiv('  pfiint*.  romfxlfw'l  nf  five  A’s  interlareil, 
■  f'lnnn  ’y  mn'Ii'  liy jihygii’inm  the  gymliol  of  luiillli, 
ui  Vr  the  nsme  of  Ivntnipfia.” — MKSKafmEK. 

J  M.  f.  .  Fmnvow.  Itil."). 

:  K* ,  ^  '<1  I). -  Koyalcs  M.S.,  liib.  Imp. 

M‘  =  Tirr. 


Although  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII. 
had  special  supporters  of  their  arms,  yet 


Fiff.  23. 


they  did  not  exclude  the  two  angels  of 
Charles  VI.,  which  were  considered  as  the 
ordinary  supporters  of  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom.  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and 
Louis  XVI.  never  used  any  others  (Fig. 
21,*  shown  on  the  preceding  page). 


OBITUARY. 

UR.  JOHN  FREDERICK  HERRINU 
This  artist,  known  through  a  long  course 
of  years  as  a  most  successful  animal  painter, 
died,  at  his  residence,  Meopham  Pailc,  near 
Tunbridge,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Though  we  call  Mr.  Herring  an  “animal 
painter,”  the  tenn  takes  in  a  wider  signifi¬ 
cation  than  his  works  have  generally 
shown,  for  he  made  horses  his  speciality 
more  than  the  stock  which  frequent  the 
pastures  and  the  farmer’s  straw-yard  ;  yet 
these,  accompanied  by  the  stragglers  from 
the  poultry-yard  and  dove-cot,  are  to  be 
seen  associated  in  some  of  his  pictures, 
liike  another  veteran  artist  of  the  same 
kind,  Mr.  Abraham  Cooper,  E.A.,  Herring 
was  self-taught,  and  traced  back  his  love 
of  the  horse,  and  the  desire  to  become  its 
“portrait-painter,”  to  the  fact  of  the  “  pro¬ 
fessional  ”  engagement  with  the  animal  in 
his  early  life.  It  is  now  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  since  he  left  the  metropolis — 
he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Surrey — for 
Yorkshire,  without  any  other  special  object 
in  view,  we  believe,  than  to  see  the  “  St. 
Leger  ”  mn  for  at  Doncaster,  and  seek 
employment  as  a  “whip.”  For  several 
years  after  this  ho  drove  a  stage-coach 
between  Wakefield  and  Lincoln,  and  finished 
his  career  on  the  box  as  driver  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  York  “  Highfiyer,”  a  celebrated 
coach  in  its  day.  When  not  occupied  on 
the  road  he  was  engaged  in  painting  the 
portraits  of  favourite  horses  for  their 
owners,  and  also  races  and  racing  scenes. 
During  thirty  years  in  succession,  the 
winners  of  the  “St.  Leger”  “stood”  to 
him  for  their  portraits,  and  when  he  had 
entirely  relinquished  the  coach-box,  Mr. 
Herring  devoted  himself  solely  to  that 
branch  of  Art  in  which  he  subsequently  be¬ 
came  distinguished. 

Among  the  works  by  which  this  artist  is 
distinguished— and  so  many  of  them  have 
been  engraved  on  a  lai'go  scale,  and  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  that  they  are  well 
known  both  hero  and  in  America — are  : — 
‘  The  Baron’s  (Jharger,’  ‘  Members  of  the 

I  •  “  Tliis  device  wa.s  first  HiiKtre.sted  by  Cardinal  Mazarin 
I  to  Monsieur  I’Onvricr,  an  antiqiiaiy.” — VonTAlUB. 


Temperance  Society,’  ‘Feeding  Time,’  ‘The 
Farmer’s  Pet,’  ‘  Duncan’s  Horses,’  ‘  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  Chariot  Horses,’  four  agricultural 
scenes,  entitled  respectively  ‘  Spring,’ 
‘  Summer,’  ‘Autumn,’  and  ‘Winter,’  ‘The 
Country  Bait,’-  ‘  Quietude,’  ‘  Returning 
from  Epsom,’  ‘  Market  Day,’  ‘  The  Derby 
Day,’  ‘  The  Horse  Fair,’  &c.  &c.  He  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  several  favourite 
horses  belonging  to  her  Majesty;  one  of 
these  works  was  engi'aved  in  the  Art- 
Journal  for  1856,  as  a  portion  of  our  “Royal 
Gallery.” 

Mr.  Herring  was  an  old  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 


MR.  ROBERT  H.  GRUNDY. 

Among  those  whose  taste  and  enterprise 
contributed,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  the  encouragement  of  Art  by 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  and 
other  large  towns  in  Lancashue,  was 
Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh  Grundy,  whose 
death  occurred,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  the  anniversary  of  his  forty- 
ninth  birthday. 

Not  a  few  of  the  best  works  both  of  our 
own  school  of  painting,  and  of  that  of 
France,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  locality  referred  to,  Mr.  Grundy  was 
the  medium  of  acquiring  and  circulating. 
But  he  made  drawings  ( in  water-colours 
the  speciality  of  his  business ;  and  this 
branch  of  Art  was  widely  developed  through 
his  instrumentality,  collectors  placing  en¬ 
tire  faith  in  his  judgment  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  water¬ 
colour  painters  of  the  present  day  are 
indebted  to  him  for  bringing  their  works 
prominently  into  notice.  Collections  of 
this  kind  were  comparatively  Rmited  in 
Lancashire  till  he  encouraged  a  desire  for 
such  acquisitions ;  now  they  have  in  some 
great  measure  superseded  oil-pictures. 
Mr.  Grundy  carried  on  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  print- publisher ;  one  of  the 
engravings  brought  out  by  him  is  Land¬ 
seer’s  ‘  There’s  Life  in  the  Old  Dog  yet.’ 


MR.  GEORGE  RICHARDS  ELKINGTON. 

Associated  as  our  jouimal  has  long  been 
with  the  Art-manufactures  of  the  country, 
some  notice  is  justly  due  to  the  memory  of 
this  gentleman,  who  died  at  his  residence. 
Pool  Park,  North  Wales,  at  the  end  of 
September,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Elkington  and  Co.,  whose 
productions  have  a  reputation  wherever 
the  commerce  of  England  extends — a  re¬ 
putation  arising  out  of  the  enterprise,  taste, 
and  knowledge,  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  business.  His  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cernment  attracted  to  the  extensive  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Birmingham  the  most  skilful 
artists  and  workmen,  both  native  and 
foreign,  who  could  be  procured ;  while  his 
suavity  of  manners,  just  dealing,  and 
liberal  treatment,  retained  them  in  his 
service,  and  procured  for  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  those  he  employed.  The 
works  of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co. — from 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  to  the  smallest 
cuf)  or  salt-cellar — unquestionably  form  an 
epoch  in  the  metaUic  industries  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tions  which  have  taken  place  both  here 
and  in  I’aris,  they  have  always  received 
the  highest  encomiums. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  his  sons 
he  has  left  behind  those  who  are  capable  of 
maintaining  the  high  credit  of  this^well- 
known  firm. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 

AET-MANLEACTUEES. 

II.  METAL- WORK. 

BY  THE  EEV.  EDWAED  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that  the  words 
“  Gothic  metal-work  ”  would  probably  have 
suggested  to  the  reader  nothing  but  a  vision 
of  cast-iron  scroU  work  on  a  church  door, 
which  the  architect  intended  for  Gothic 
hinges.  Now,  the  same  words  suggest  to 
the  mind  at  once  a  great  crowd  of  works 
in  different  metals — viz.,  iron  and  brass, 
gold  and  silver ;  variously  treated,  viz. , 
wrought  and  cast,  engraved,  enamelled, 
and  jewelled;  works  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
simplest  articles  of  domestic  use  up  to  the 
Lichfield  and  Hereford  chancel  screens; 
works  in  which  rival  manufacturers  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  beautiful  character 
of  the  design  and  the  excellence  of  the 
production.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  brief 
interval  between  the  day  of  cast-ii’on  Gothic 
sham  hinges  and  the  present  day,  a  school 
of  design,  both  in  the  common  metals  and 
in  goldsmiths’  work,  has  arisen,  and  at¬ 
tained  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  has  already  produced  works  which 
rival  those  of  the  old  metal-workers, 
which  used  to  be  our  admiration  and  de¬ 
spair.  The  great  feature  of  the  new  school 
is,  that  it  has  revived  the  use  of  wrought 
metal.  Nearly  all  the  ornamental  metal¬ 
work  of  the  previous  period,  whether  of  iron 
or  brass,  was  cast.  But  as  soon  as  the 
revived  Gothic  taste  led  people  to  examine 
the  details  of  old  work,  they  found  a  great 
amount  of  medifeval  metal -work  of  a 
character  very  different  from  the  modem, 
and  possessing  characteristics  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  first  feature  that  ex¬ 
cited  admiration  was  the  wonderful  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  the  old  smiths  manipu¬ 
lated  the  intractable  material,  curved  it 


(I.)  (2.) 


into  scrolls,  and  hammered  it  into  foliage, 
and  introduced  flowers,  and  birds,  and 
beasts,  with  wonderful  skill.  It  was  also 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  sharpness  and 
crispness  of  the  wrought  work  were  quali¬ 
ties  which  could  not  be  imitated  in  cast¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  the  twisted  and  hammered 
metal  had  a  life  and  vigour,  and  impress  of 
the  maker’s  hand,  which  were  wanting  in 


the  old  mechanical  casting.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  old  work  that  called  forth 
admiration,  was  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
design  exhibited  in  these  works  of  common 
use  executed  in  base  metal.  A  paii’  of  door 
hinges  was  sometimes  a  study  of  elegant 
design  ;  a  lock  afforded  scope  enough  for 
a  playful  fancy,  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  designs  (Nos.  1  and  2) ;  a 
ring  plate  became  the  subject  of  a  clever 
grotesque  ;  elegant  taste  was  shown  in  the 
little  artistic  touches  given  to  the  com¬ 
monest  things,  such  as  the  little  termina¬ 
tions  to  the  common  iron  stanchions  of  a 
window  (No.  3) ;  while  a  great  work  like 
a  screen  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  work 
of  Art. 

That  fii’st  experiment  in  Gothic  metal¬ 
work  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 


(3.) 

the  cast-iron  hinges,  was  very  instructive. 
The  designs  were  not  so  bad  in  themselves  ; 
very  likely  they  were  taken  from  some  good 
old  wrought-iron  examples  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  be  cast  it  was  seen  at  once  that  they 
were  somehow  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent  that  a 
pair  of  wrought  hinges,  of  much  less  preten¬ 
tious  design,  honestly  shaped  and  hammered 
out  by  the  village  blacksmith,  had  some¬ 
thing  about  them  which,  though  rude,  was 
not  unsatisfactory.  And  so  the  clever 
blacksmiths  were  picked  out  by  the  rising 
Gothic  architects,  and  they  worked  out  the 
problem  together.  The  smith,  by  practice 
in  finer  work,  which  called  out  his  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill,  got  daily  more  skilful  in  his 
handicraft ;  and  the  artist,  standing  by  the 
anvil,  and  watching  the  smith  curving  and 
beating  out,  and  welding  together  the  glow¬ 
ing  bars,  got  to  understand  better  what  fire 
and  hammer,  and  human  labour,  could 
fairly  do  with  hard  iron  and  brass.  And 
so  the  school  of  Art  in  metal  grew  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  public  appreciated  and 
purchased,  until  at  length,  among  us,  we 
have  introduced  artistic  designs  and  honest 
workmanship  into  every  branch  of  metal 
manufacture,  and  have  besides  produced 
some  chef  s-cV  oeuvre  of  which  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  proud. 

And  here,  before  we  commence  another 
paragraph,  let  us  pause  to  say  that  the 
pretty  woodcuts  which  we  have  used  above, 
in  illustration  of  our  story,  are  not,  as  the 
reader  might  think,  copies  of  old  works; 
they  are  designs  for  modern  works  taken 
from  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Hart  and  Son,  because  the  drawings  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  under  our  eye,  and  the  wood 
blocks  obligingly  placed  at  our  disposal. 
But  we  introduced  them  advisedly  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  way  in  which  our  modem 


artists  of  metal  have  imbibed  the  spirit  and 
acquired  the  skill  of  the  old  designers ; 
giving  artistic  touches  to  the  commonest 
things,  and  finding  scope  enough  in  a  lock 
face  or  a  door  plate  for  the  exercise  of  a 
playful  fancy. 

The  branch  of  metal  work  which  first 
gave  scope  to  the  skill  of  our  designers, 
was  found  in  the  provision  for  the  lighting 
of  om  churches;  for  here  there  was  not 
merely  need  for  artistic  taste  in  designing 
pleasing  forms,  but  there  was  required  ori¬ 
ginal  invention  in  adapting  the  modern 
method  of  lighting  by  gas,  and  harmonising 
it  with  Gothic  architecture  and  accessories. 
The  designers  had  not  much  to  guide  them. 
The  medieeval  metal-work  had  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disapi)eared.  The  best  type  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  chandelier  we  had  was  the  great 
seventeenth  centui’y  thing  with  a  globe  of 
brass  in  the  centre,  from  which  radiated  a 
number  of  thin  curved  branches,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  plain  socket  for  a  candle,  with  a  shallow 
brass  saucer  beneath  to  catch  the  falling 
wax.  As  it  hung  by  its  chain  from  the 
church  roof  it  looked  so  very  like  a  great 
spider  dangling  at  the  end  of  his  thread, 
that  it  received  the  name  of  the  “  sjuder” 
chandelier.  Detach  one  of  its  curved  legs 
and  fix  it  by  a  little  socket  to  the  wall,  and 
it  gave  the  wall-branch  of  the  period.  A 
little  later  the  manufacturers  cast  chande¬ 
liers  and  wall  branches,  some  for  candles 
and  some  with  a  central  uni  for  oil,  of 
more  pretentious  design,  and  got  up  with 
bright  and  dead  relievings,  and  lacquered 
like  gold ;  but  not  so  quaint  and  picturesque 
as  the  old  “  spiders.”  The  first  attempts 
to  introduce  gas  were  amusing.  Gas  seems 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  unecclesiastical 
at  least,  if  not  absolutely  vulgar  ;  fit  only 
to  be  used  in  street  lamps  and  kitchens,  and 
town  shops,  or  at  best,  in  music  halls  and 
theatres.  But  it  was  so  cheap  and  conve¬ 
nient,  and  brilliant,  and  therefore  so  much 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  lighting  a 
large  public  building,  that  its  introduction 
was  inevitable  into  our  chui-ches.  But  the 
artists  being  ashamed  of  its  use,  set  to 
work  to  design  “Gothic”  branches  and 
chandehers  which  should  hide  the  fact  that 
they  were  vulgar  “gas-fittings.”  If  the 
gas  was  to  be  used  with  a  bat’s-wing 
burner,  they  carried  the  pipe  through  a 
piece  of  pottery  which  cleverly  imitated  a 
half-bui’nt  candle.  If  an  Argand  bui’ner 
was  to  be  used,  they  put  an  empty  vase 
above  it,  to  make  believe  that  it  was  an  oil- 
lamp.  At  the  same  time  the  Gothic  taste 
exhibited  itself  in  design  and  ornament 
by  introducing  architectui’al  forms  taken 
from  carvings  and  tracery  in  wood  and 
stone.  The  Gothic  outcry  against  “shams” 
soon,  however,  carried  us  through  this 
transition  stage.  When  people  began  to 
think  for  themselves  about  the  treatment 
of  gas  in  the  lighting  of  a  Gothic  church, 
they  soon  came  to  see  it  had  two  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  ought  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  and  might  be  used  so  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  novel  and  beautiful  effects.  The  first 
was,  that  the  light  did  not  require  to  be 
manufactm’ed  on  the  spot  out  of  a  stick  of 
wax  or  a  vase  of  oil,  so  that  nothing  more 
was  needed  than  a  slender  and  flexible  tube 
to  convey  the  gas  to  its  burner.  The  second 
was  that  the  light  might,  with  great  facility 
and  actual  economy,  be  subdivided  into  any 
number  of  small  j  ets  :  this  at  once  afforded 
the  power  of  arranging  the  lights  in  clusters 
so  as  to  produce  very  beautiful  effects. 
This  branch  of  design  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  clever  artists,  who  appreciated 
these  novel  characteristics;  they  went  to 
the  old  mediseval  coronce  and  standards  for 
models  for  their  design  of  the  fittings  ;  and 
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the  result  has  been  that  the  modern  school 
of  design  has  achieved  a  more  bold  and 
complete  success  in  this  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  branch  of  ecclesiastical  Ai’t- 
manufacture.  The  works  of  Mr.  Skidmore 
(now  the  Skidmore  Company),  of  Coventry, 
of  Messrs.  Hardman  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
and  of  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son,  of  London, 
and  of  half-a-dozen  other  firms,  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  we  have  said.  We  give 
here  one  or  two  examples  selected  from 
Messrs.  Hart’s  catalogue.  The  first  is  a 
corona  (No.  4),  whose  general  form  is  of 
mediteval  type ;  the  gas-burners  are  boldly 
shown,  each  burner  being  .divided  into  a 
triplet,  spread  out  so  that  the  three  flames 
fall  like  the  thi'ee  leaflets  of  a  mne.  These 
triplets  are  grouped  in  j^aii's,  and  there  are 
six  pairs,  which  form  an  artistic  crown  of 


of  ornamenting  metal-work  'with  red  and 
white  knobs  of  crystal.  The  same  taste  is 
observable  in  the  fashion  for  ornamenting 
stone-work  with  bosses  of  coloui’ed  marble. 
A  row  of  these  crystals  will  be  seen  round 
the  rim  of  the  crown  of  the  standard,  and 
others  round  the  bandings  of  the  shafts ; 
no  doubt  they  catch  and  reflect  the  light 


light.  The  standard,  which  is  now  generally 
used  instead  of  the  wall  branch,  is  a  slender 
shaft  of  metal,  u.sually  plain  in  the  lower 
half,  and  twisted  above,  from  whoso  capital 
spring  three  branches,  each  of  which  boars 
a  triplet  of  lights.  Instead  of  taking  one 
of  these  for  illustration,  wo  have  chosen  a 
woodcut  of  a  great  standard  light  (No.  5), 
such  as  is  often  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
firrarinm.  The  ordinary  standard  is  usually 
attached  to  a  bcnch,and  is  supported  by  it, 
but  these  groat  aarrarima  lights  stand  alone, 
and  need  the  spreading  base  which  is  hero 
given  to  it.  The  head  of  it  is  fashioned  into 
a  crown  imperial,  gemmed  with  jots  of 
light.  Wo  have  chosen  this  example  espe¬ 
cially  bccariso  it  enables  us  to  illustrate  a 
fashion  w'hich  has  of  late  years  come  in 


with  stiiking  effect.  But  though  we  adopt 
the  manufacturer’s  phraseology  and  call 
them  “  crystals,”  they  are  in  truth  no¬ 
thing  more  than  pieces  of  glass ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  very  cheap  style  of  ornament, 
and  if  not  carefully  restrained  by  good 
taste,  may  easily  degenerate  into 'voilgarity. 
We  introduce  a  single  candlestick  (No.  6) 


to  represent  a  rather  large  and  varied  class 
of  designs,  which  are  used  not  only  for 
altar  candlesticks,  but  are  rather  largely 
adopted  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  sHver- 
plated  candlesticks  for  domestic  use. 

One  notable  result  of  the  success  of  our 
revived  metal-work  is,  that  we  now  intro¬ 
duce  metal  where  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  use  other  material,  for  the  sake  of  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  beautiful  design  which  the  de¬ 
signers  in  metal  are  prepared  to  give  us. 
For  example,  in  altar-rails.  This  article 
of  church  furniture  was  only  introduced,  as 
our  readers  wfll  remember,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ,  and  in  all  the  old  examples  it 
consists  of  a  sfll  at  bottom  and  a  hand-rail 
at  top,  with  a  series  of  balluster-shaped 
standards,  closely  set,  connecting  them. 
"When  the  Gothic  taste  first  came  in,  the 
altar-rails  of  some  of  our  earlier  churches 
had  wooden  arcading  and  Gothic  tracery, 
substituted  for  the  balusters.  But  of 
late  years  the  whole  design  has  been 
modified.  The  upper  rail  is  still  retained 
as  a  convenience  to  the  kneeling  communi- 


(6.) 

cants ;  but  usually  it  is  supported  now  by 
four  or  more  metal  standards,  set  at  wide 
intervals,  and  merely  let  into  the  stone 
step  of  the  sacrarium.  These  standards  are 
of  various  degrees  of  elaboration.  Some¬ 
times  a  very  simple  design  of  iron,  with  a 
couple  of  scrolls  under  the  rail ;  sometimes 
the  iron  is  painted,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
scroll  are  of  hammered  brass ;  sometimes 
the  standards  are  of  brass,  and  of  elaborate 
character,  the  uprights  being  wrought  into 
shafts  with  moulded  bands  and  capitals,  and 
the  curved  brackets  having  well-wrought 
passion-flowers,  or  vine  leaves  and  clusters, 
for  foliage.  In  some  of  the  later  examples, 
the  crystal  knobs  described  in  the  gas 
standards  are  also  introduced.  The  example 
which  we  give  (No.  7)  is  one  of  the  simpler 
kind,  but  wfil  serve  very  well  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  class. 

Here,  again,  in  the  woodcut  No.  8, 
is  another  example.  Had  we  wanted  a 
beU-cot  to  cover  a  little  beU  for  a  village 
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church  or  school,  we  should  naturally  have 
sent  for  the  carpenter  or  the  wood- carver 
to  make  it ;  but  the  metal-worker  steps  in 
with  a  pretty  fanciful  design  like  this,  and 
we  are  at  once  tempted  to  indulge  oui’selves 
and  other  people  with  the  elegant  novelty. 

Another  example  of  stOl  greater  sump¬ 
tuousness  is  presented  in  the  canopy  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  &  Co.,  of  Binningham 
(No.  9).  It  is  a  canopy  intended  to  hold  a 


statue.  Here  it  is  the  sculptor  who  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  superior  attraction  offered 
by  his  brother  artist  in  metal.  It  would 
have  been  natural  to  make  a  little  br'acket 
of  sculptured  stone  or  marble  for  the  figui’e 
to  stand  upon,  and  to  project  a  piece  of 
stone  tabernacle  work  overhead  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  honour.  Few  persons,  we  imagine, 
would  regret  the  substitution  of  this  deli¬ 
cate,  elegant,  and  original  piece  of  work¬ 
manship.  The  cluster  of  lilies  which  sup¬ 
port  the  bracket ;  the  slender  twisted  shafts 
which  carry  the  light  canopy ;  the  scaled 


(S.) 


sides  of  the  truncated-  spirelet ;  the  flying 
buttresses  which  fonn  a  bower  round  it ; 
the  starry  crown,  with  its  terminal  cross, — 
all  demand  careful  examination  for  the 
beauty  of  their  detail ;  while  the  outline 
and  proportions  of  the  whole  design  are 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 

Another  extensive  use  of  metal-work  is 
for  (jHlhs ;  under  which  word  we  may  in¬ 
clude  the  gratings  which  protect  open 
spaces  left  for  sound  or  ventilation,  and 


fences  enclosing  a  monument,  and  the  par- 
doses  to  a  chapel  or  choir.  This  class  affords 
very  wide  scope  for  design,  and  extends 
from  the  mere  protection  of  an  opening  of 
a  couple  of  feet  square,  up  to  a  western 
choir-screen  of  the  grandest  conception. 
We  had,  perhaps,  more  ancient  examples 
of  this  class  than  of  almost  any  other  re¬ 
maining  in  England,  from  the  simple  grat¬ 
ing  of  some  “low  side  window,”  up  to  the 


grand  screen  which  surrounds  the  tomb  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  St.  Geoi’ge’s  Chapel,  at 
Windsor.  Aud  of  this  class  our  modern 
metal-workers  also  afford  us  abundant  ex¬ 
amples  of  every  kind,  and  size,  and  degree 
of  grandeur.  We  should  overcrowd  our 
columns  if  we  gave  a  tithe  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  lie  before  us.  We  pass  over 
the  smaller  examples — though  they  offer 
some  very  tempting  specimens  of  design — 
and  choose  as  our  first  illustration  (No.  10) 


a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  grille  which  may 
be  used'for  a  pardose  screen.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  simple  in  design,  and  of  architectural 


character  iu  its  outlines,  though  perfectly 
free  from  the  fault  into  which  some  early 


(U.) 

designs  fell,  of  imitating  in  wrought-iron 
forms  only  appropriate  to  wood  or  stone. 
The  next  example  (No.  11)  is  of  a  freer 
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character,  ■vrhich  is  not  the  less  “  Gothic  ” — 
as  vre  have  slowly  learnt  to  understand — 
because  there  is  nothing  of  what  is  specially 
called  “  Gothic  tracery  ”  in  it. 

A  (jrille  of  still  more  elaborate  character, 
and  still  greater  merit  as  a  work  of  Art,  is 
given  in  the  ii'on  grating  of  a  doorway 
(No.  12).  It  is  the  better  for  our  pru’pose  of 
exhibiting  the  i^rogress  of  this  branch  of  our 
.:\j-t-manufactures,  that  the  mind  will  at 
once  contrast  it  with  the  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  which  we  used  to  be 
quite  satisfied,  and  with  which  we  are  still 
familiar.  The  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  simply 
the  grating  with  which  a  doorway  may  be 
closed  against  intrusion,  while  the  door 
itself  is  left  open  for  ventilation.  We  still 
commonlv  see — and  we  used  to  be  content 


to  see — a  rude  lattice-work  of  laths  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  think  a  plain 
substantial  grille  of  iron  bars  rather  a 
sumptuous  provision  for  the  need.  With 
these  remembrances,  we  shall  the  better 
appreciate  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
design  in  metal-work  which  supplies  us 
with  such  door-gratings  as  the  one  here 
represented.  And  we  shall  appreciate,  too, 
the  desire  that  exists,  and  is  increasing, 
to  apply  the  noblest  Art  to  the  adornment 
of  every  detail  of  the  furniture  of  God’s 
House,  when  we  see  there  are  men  willing 
to  give  such  a  work  as  this  to  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  We  say  that  this  feeling  of  desire  to 
apply  the  noblest  Art  to  every  part  of  the 
builJlng  which  is  erected  to  God’s  honour 
is  increasing,  and  will  increase  more  and 


(12.) 


more,  and  make  itself  seen  in  similar 
works.  In  the  last  generation  wo  were 
occupied  in  building  the  churches  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  afford  room,  sorely 
needed,  for  the  worshippers  of  God.  The 
churches  once  built — though  many  more 
need  to  be  built  elsewhere — the  same  spirit 
finds  its  natural,  and  needed,  exjiressiou 
in  fui-ni.shing  and  adorning  the  buildings 
wherein  wo  worship.  Wo  are,  therefore, 
we  conclude,  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  eccle.sia8tical  2\jt-manufac- 
ture. 

In  directing  the  reader  to  a  study  of  the 
details  of  the  la.st  work  wo  have  placed 
before  him,  we  are  compelled,  in  justice  to 


the  metal-workers,  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Co.,  to  explain  that  the  engraver  has  not 
quite  succeeded  in  interpreting  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  subject  which  was  placed 
before  him.  The  upper  part  of  the  design 
should  have  been  rendered  in  the  same  way 
as  the  lower  part,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
whole  design  should  have  been  represented 
in  light  di'awing  upon  a  dark  background. 
It  was  difficult,  too,  on  such  a  scale,  to 
represent  the  fine  detail  of  the  workman¬ 
ship,  and  all  its  little  artistic  niceties.  But 
the  engraving  will'  serve  as  a  diagram  to 
show  the  general  form  and  character  of  the 
de.sign,  and  for  that  we  boldly  challenge 
admiration. 
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FLINT,  ESQ.,  LEEDS. 

OPHELIA. 

A.  Hughes,  Painter.  C.  Cousens,  Engraver. 

Mr.  Rhskin,  in  his  “  Notes  on  some  of  the 
Principal  Pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ”  in  1858,  speaks  inferentially  of 
this  artist  as  one  of  the  “leaders”  of  the 
Pre-Raffaellite  school,  and  reprobates  the 
absence  of  the  rest  from  the  gallery.  Mr. 
Hughes,  though  certainly  less  known  than 
some  who  have  attained  notoriety  in  the 
style  of  Art  which  the  eloquent  author 
of  “Modern  Painters”  takes  under  his 
especial  protection,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
assume  the  rank  in  which  he  has  been 
placed.  While  deprecating  the  injudicious 
encomiums  which  have  too  often  been 
lavished  by  writers  and  amateurs  on  the 
pictures  of  this  school,  it  must  fairly  be 
acknowledged  that  Pre-Raffaellitism  has 
led  painters  to  earnest,  serious  thought, 
and  to  diligent,  painstaking  execution.  ‘  ‘  In 
learning  to  work  carefully  from  nature, 
everybody  has  been  obliged  to  paint  what 
will  stay  to  be  painted,  and  the  best  of 
nat'ure  will  not  wait.” 

That  this  style,  in  its  least  extravagant 
form,  should  acquire  popularity,  is  not  ex- 
traordinaiy  :  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
visit  our  picture  galleries  can  better  under¬ 
stand  what  is  purely  naturalistic  in  Art 
than  what  is  purely  ideal,  especially  in 
landscape  painting ;  they  are  charmed  with 
a  bank  of  moss,  or  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  texture  of  a  garment  which  rivals 
the  actual  material.  “This  natural  Art 
speaks  to  all  men ;  around  it  daily  the 
circles  of  sympathy  wfll  enlarge;”  but  the 
ill-di’awn,  thin,  attenuated  flgure,  having 
no  form  of  comeliness  nor  personal  beauty, 
excites  only  the  surprise  or  ridicule  of  ^the 
many,  whatever  meaning  the  artist  intends 
it  to  convey. 

The  painter  of  ‘  Ophelia  ’  is  not  one 
who  carries  his  predilections  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  he  preserves — better  than  most  of 
his  compeers — the  juste  milieio  between  the 
two  opposites  of  Pre-Raffaellitism  natural 
and  Pre-Raffaellitism  ■unnatural ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  shows  us  that  the  Art  to 
which  this  title  has  been  given  may  be 
made  attractive,  just  as  others  have  seemed 
to  labour  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
its  repulsiveness.  The  picture  in  question 
is  an  example.  Here,  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  leaf  and  flower,  are  given  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  and  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity,  and  yet  there  appears  no 
overstrained  elaboration,  while  the  colour 
of  all  is  very  rich  and  brflliant,  both  in  the 
gradations  of  green  verdure,  and  in  the 
twilight  sky,  now  deepening  in  the  horizon 
into  the  intensest  purple.  On  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  sits  the  distraught  maiden  : — 

“  There  is  a  willow  grows  askant  the  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples.” 

A  sweet,  child-like  face  is  Ophelia’s,  its 
look  of  vacancy  scarcely  dimming  its  beauty ; 
the  absence  of  reason  developing  itself 
rather  in  her  actions,  as  she  drops  the  white 
blossoms  into  the  slowly-flowing  stream, 
and  watches  them  quietly  floating  away, 
than  in  her  countenance.  The  whole  flgure, 
as  it  appears  in  the  picture,  suggests  the 
idea  of  an  exquisite  cameo  in  a  setting  of 
rich  enamels.  The  composition  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  of  an  artist  whose  mind  has 
thoroughly  felt  his  subject,  and  given  to  it 
a  truly  poetical  rendering. 
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RITE’S  EEESCOES 

IX  THE  OITIEX’S  EOBIXG-EOOII  OE  THE 
^^^2STMIXSTER  PALACE. 

It  is  probable  that  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dyce  has  not  been  cleared,  in  the  mind  of 
some,  from  those  imputations  of  neglect  in 
the  execution  of  the  series  of  fr-escoes  in  the 
'Westminster  palace  cast  upon  the  painter,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament ; — imputations  which, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  letter  to  the  Fine  Aids 
Commissioners  from  the  artist’s  'nddow,  are  said 
to  have  aggravated  a  chi’onic  illness,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  hurrj’  one  of  Britain’s  most  variously- 
gifted  sons  into  an  untimely  grave.  Before 
confining  our  attention  to  the  works  Dyce  has 
left  at  'Westminster,  let  us,  therefore,  fafrly  state 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  the  summer,  then,  of  1848,  Dyce  under¬ 
took  to  paint,  in  the  Queen’s  Robing  Room, 
seven  frescoes,  in  compartments  of  the  walls, 
and  others  for  the  frieze,  the  whole  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  or  seven  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  1864  the  artist  died,  leaidng  two  of  the 
smaller  compartments  and  the  frieze  unpainted. 
The  preparatory  designs  for  these  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  executed  long  before.  From  the 
fifteen  years  (exclusive)  which  have  thus  to  be 
accoimted  for,  four  have  to  be  deducted — two 
for  the  painting  of  the  frescoes  in  AU  Saints’ 
Church,  Margaret  Street,  executed  with  the 
implied  consent  of  the  Fine  Aids  Commissioners, 
one  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  one  for  having- 
served  as  a  juror  of  the  Great  Exhibition  during 
the  summer  of  1861.  In  regard  especially  to 
this  last  interruption,  and  also  generally,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Dyce  believed 
fresco  could  only  be  executed  in  this  climate, 
with  any  chance  of  perfect  and  permanent  crys¬ 
tallisation,  during  about  four  summer  months  of 
the  year.  Eleven  j*ears  remain,  after  all  de¬ 
ductions,  and  if — calcidating  the  time  according 
to  the  average  occupied  for  the  finished  work — 
to  these  we  add  two,  or  at  most  three,  years  for 
painting  the  untouched  compartments  and  the 
frieze  (which  only  consists  of  very  small  escut¬ 
cheons  placed  at  intervals  and  to  contain  half- 
length  portraits  of  the  English  kings  and  queens) 
we  shall  have  exactly  double  the  time  originally 
stipulated.  That  the  painter  should  have  made 
so  great  a  miscalculation  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  seems  at  first  inexplicable  ;  although  it  has 
been  far  exceeded  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Herbert. 
Dyce  himself  attributed  the  miscalculation 
chiefly  to  his  not  apprehending  the  wide  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  subjects  chosen  for  this  series 
and  that  of  the  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
upon  which  the  estimate  of  time  was  based. 
The  illustrations  of  the  “  Mort  d’Aithui-e  ”  were 
found  to  involve  the  unforeseen  necessity  of 
representing  a  vast  number  of  “  details  of  chain- 
mail,  swords,  and  accoutrements,  trappings  of 
horses,  and  tbe  like,  that  not  only  entailed  difii- 
culty  of  execution,  which  he  had  not  previously 
encountered,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  joinings  the  plaster  required,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces  which  could  be  executed 
in  a  single  day,  his  progress  was  greatly  retarded.  ’  ’ 
Besides  this,  not  only  were  subjects  from  the 
“  Mort  d’Arthure  ”  known  to  be  little  congenial 
to  Dyce’s  taste,  but  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  the  final  approval  by  the  Commissioners  of 
those  selected.  Dyce  prepared — although  this 
fact  is  not  generally  known — a  very  elaborately 
coloured  design  (which  we  have  seen)  of  the 
‘  Departure  for  the  Quest  of  the  St.  Greal,’  for 
the  largest  compartment ;  but  which,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  set  aside 
for  the  existing  sirbject.  Other  exculpatory 
considerations  wRl  be  readily  imagined  by  the 
charitably  disposed. 

Doubtless  Dyce’s  case  was  much  prejudiced 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  ha-^dng  received  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  series  of  paintings,  viz., 
£•5,600  by  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  as 
agreed.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  merely 
that  he  offered  shortly  before  his  death  to  repay 
into  the  Exchequer  tbe  sum  he  had  not  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contract)  earned;  but  that  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  the  whole  sum  he  received 
proved  very  inadequate  payment  even  for  the 
works  actually  completed.  For  our  part,  look¬ 


ing  at  the  enormous  amount  of  care,  thought, 
and  labom-  lax’ished  in  every  way  on  the  finished 
paintings,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  one  had  so  much  reason  to  regret  the 
contract  as  the  painter  himself. 

The  Arthurian  romances  were  selected  to 
sui^ply  the  subjects  of  these  works,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  have  led  German  painters 
to  illustrate  their  Niehiiungen  Lied.  But  we  need 
not  dwell  ui^on  the  appropriateness  of  scenes  of 
royal  and  knightly  chivalry,  derived  from  what, 
in  its  elementary  form,  is  our  earliest  native 
literature,  for  the  (decoration  of  a  chamber  in  a 
Gothic  national  palace,  specially  set  apart  for 
use  on  occasions  of  regal  and  aristocratic  cere¬ 
monial. 

Mr.  Dj'ce  took  as  his  authority  Sir  Thomas 
hlalory’s  well-knov-n  compilation,  the  “  Mort 
d’Arthure,”  using  the  edition  of  Southey,  '^^e 
have  preferred  to  adopt  the  more  modernised 
orthography  of  the  later  edition,  by  Mr.  Wright. 
For  precedent  in  matters  of  costume,  architec¬ 
ture,  and  so  forth,  the  painter  proposed  to  select 
his  material  fi-om  the  age  of  the  first  crusade,  to 
which  period  the  romances,  in  then-  completed 
form,  belong.  Many  will  think,  however — and 
that,  too,  after  making  allowance  for  anachron¬ 
isms  impossible  from  the  natiue  of  the  storj- 
to  avoid — that  much  of  the  armom-  is  too 
modern  ;  for  it  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  fifteenth 
centm-y,  and  even  later.  Moreover,  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  arms  and  armour  could  never  be 
correct.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  artist’s 
scholarly  intelligence  and  antiquarian  research 
are  conspicuous  in  the  general  treatment,  as  well 
as  in  the  choice,  of  accessories.  The  Queen’s  Rob¬ 
ing  Room  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public, 
and  the  great  works  therein  remain  compara¬ 
tively  little  known.  We  will,  therefore,  offer 
our  readers  a  concise — though  almost  unavoid¬ 
ably,  to  some  extent,  a  detailed — description  of 
them. 

The  largest  fresco  occupies  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  north  wall  measm-ing  twenty- 
two  feet  in  breadth,  by  ten  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  i.e.,  the  dimensions  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert's  water-glass  pictiue  of  ‘  Moses  bringing 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law.’  The  subject 
is,  the  ‘Admission  of  Sir  Tristram  to  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Round  Table,’  and  it  is  intended 
as  an  illustration  of  “  Hospitality.”  The  scene 
is  the  great  hall  of  King  Arthur’s  palace  at 
Camelot.  The  king,  in  robes  of  state,  stands 
on  a  dais,  looking  enthusiastically  towards  the 
assembled  coiut,  knights,  and  spectators.  With 
one  hand  he  points  towards  the  Roimd  Table, 
beside  which  he  stands,  and  with  the  other  he 
holds  aloft  the  magic  sword,  Excalibur,  -with 
which  he  is  about  to  strike  Sir  Tristram  with 
the  flat  of  the  blade,  and  thus  confer  upon  him 
the  knightly  accolade.  Sir  Tristram,  whose 
prowess  was  onlj'  equalled  by  that  of  Sir  Laim- 
celot  du  Lake,  and  the  fame  of  whose  exploits 
had  long  made  Arthur  very  desirous  of  secruing 
so  powerfid  an  auxiliary  to  his  Order  of  the 
Round  Table,  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  dais, 
clad  in  chain-mail  hauberk,  and  coif ;  the 
former  covered  with  surcoat  and  cape.  He 
wears  sword  and  dagger.  His  head  is  bowed 
reverentially,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Round  Table,  he  spreads  forth  his  hands  depre- 
catorily.  The  Round  Table,  the  mystic  symbol, 
according  to  Merlin,  of  the  great  rounded  plain 
of  the  earth,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  that 
order  that  was  instituted  to  assemble  the  best 
knights  of  the  world,  is  placed  to  the  spectator’s 
right,  and  is  represented  as  a  massive  serdp- 
tm-ed  object  of  Purbeck  marble.  A  plate  of 
apples  on  it  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
“Fortimate  Island  of  Apples,”  the  medimval 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Around  it  are  some 
of  the  officers  of  Avthiu’s  coiut,  probably  Sir 
Key,  the  king’s  foster-brother  and  seneschal, 
on  the  near  side,  and  on  the  farther  side  old 
Sir  Ulfius,  the  chamberlain,  Sir  Lucas,  the 
butler.  Sir  Bawdewine  of  Britain,  constable,  and 
the  young  Sir  Modi-ed,  afterwards  the  arch¬ 
traitor.  In  the  immediate  foreground,  before 
the  dais,  are  two  boy  acolytes  chanting,  and  a 
grim  greybeard,  -with  a  coronal  of  oak  leaves 
round  his  hoary  head,  seated,  playing  a  harp 
with  a  kind  of  sardonic  joy — a  figm-e  so  weird 
in  aspect,  as  naturally  to  suggest  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  great  magician  Merlin.  As  well  as 


can  be  understood  from  the  very  confused  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  “  Mort  d’Arthm-e,”  it  would,  how- 
ei'er,  appear  that  Merlin  had  become,  some  time 
before  the  incident  represented,  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  the  fairy  Vii'iana,  and  that  this  must 
therefore  be  a  bard  succeeding  him  at  Arthiu’s 
coiut. 

In  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  hall  stands 
the  fair  but  faithless  Queen  Guinevere,  wearing 
a  regal  mantle  over  her  surcol,  and  with  one 
hand  emphatically  raised:  a  gesture  repeated 
on  all  sides,  and  indicating  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  acclamations  of  “welcome”  with  which 
Sir  Tristram  was  received.  She  is  attended  by 
several  lovely  maids  of  honour ;  and  beyond 
there  are  spectators  of  various  degrees.  A  group 
of  knights  moimted  and  on  foot  (the  mass  thus 
formed  being  somewhat  detrimental  to  the 
balance  of  the  composition)  occupies  the  large 
remaining  space  to  the  left.  IMost  prominent 
among  the  mounted  knights,  seated  on  one  of 
his  favourite  white  chargers,  is  the  noble  and 
chivalrous  Sir  Launcelot,  with  whom  Sir  Tris¬ 
tram  had  just  fought  at  the  Feron.  Behind 
him,  also  mounted,  are  the  brothers  Su  Gawaine 
and  Sir  Gaheris,  who  went  in  search  of  Su  Tris¬ 
tram.  Immediately  in  the  foreground  are  foiu 
knights  in  converse,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
Sir  Dagonet,  King  Arthur’s  fool,  in  motley 
hose,  with  cap  and  bells,  bearing  his  bauble. 
He  appears  to  be  making  a  bantering  gibe  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  his  listeners,  who  is 
covertly  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Sir  Tris¬ 
tram  with  a  gesture  of  disiiaragement.  Another 
of  the  group  seems,  by  his  swarthy  complexion, 
to  bo  intended  for  one  of  the  “Saracens”  who 
were  attracted  to  Arthur’s  court.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  Saracen  Sir  Palomides,  seeing 
that  Sir  Tristram’s  lival  and  most  inveterate 
enemy  was  then  in  prison. 

The  fresco  next  in  size  (but  about  one-third 
smaller  than  the  preceding)  occupies  the  central 
compartment  of  the  west  wall.  It  is  entitled 
‘  The  Vision  of  Sir  Galahad  and  his  Company,’ 
and  is  designed  to  exemplify  “  Piety  or  Faith.” 
The  subject  is  derived  from  that  mysterious, 
ancient,  semi-bardic,  and  semi-Christian  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  “  Mort  d’ Ai'thure,”  which  narrates 
the  “  Quest  of  the  St.  Greal.”  It  vdll  suffice 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  grand  spiritnal 
object  of  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Round  Table  was  to  “  achieve  ”  or  discover  the 
St.  Greal,  i.e.,  the  cup  from  which  it  was  pro¬ 
tended  oiu  Lord  drank  and  gave  to  his  disciples 
at  the  last  supper ;  in  which  also  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  collected  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
om’  Saviour’s  wounds — which  vessel  had  found 
its  way  to  some  unknown  place  in  Britain.  The 
fresco  represents  an  adventure  of  the  Quest,  in 
which  the  saintly— the  “  maiden  ”  or  “  virgin  ” 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  see  a  vision  of 
Christ,  attended  by  the  symbols  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  similar  to  that  known  from  Raphael’s 
design  as  the  ‘  Vision  of  Ezekiel.’  Instead, 
however,  of  introducing  the  four  beasts  or 
cherubim  of  the  Apocalypse  alone,  Dyce  has 
represented  the  evangelists,  u'ith  their  symbols. 
The  scene  of  the  adventiu-e  is  the  interior  of  a 
hermitage  chapel,  where,  in  the  window  aper¬ 
ture,  over  a  low  Korman  altar,  at  the  “secrets” 
of  mass,  a  idsion  of  our  Lord,  enthroned  “in 
majesty,”  spreading  forth  his  wounded  hands, 
suddenly  appears.  A  large  cfrcular  gold- 
coloured  glory,  or  aureola,  surrounds  the  throne, 
and  has  a  very  fine  effect  against  the  azure  sky. 
Amid  the  clouds  which  sustain  the  throne,  and 
rise  on  either  side,  arc  partly  revealed  the 
Evangelists  in  adoration ;  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  with  a  small  head  of  a  man  or  “angel,” 
and  a  winged  ox,  on  the  left ;  St.  J ohn  and  St. 
Mark,  with  an  eagle  and  a  winged  lion,  on  the 
right.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fresco  are, 
besides  an  aged  and  young  priest  officiating  at 
the  altar,  the  knights  of  the  Quest,  with  Sfr 
Perceval’s  sister.  Sir  Galahad,  of  course,  wears 
the  sword  miraculously  descended  to  liim  from 
King  David,  and  he  leans  on  the  shield  with 
the  red  cross,  made  thereon  with  his  oivn  blood 
by  “that  good  knight,  Joseph  of  Arimathy.” 
As  being  the  most  saintly  of  all  knights,  and 
destined  to  achieve  the  St.  Greal,  Sir  Galahad 
is  represented  as  throwing  himself  fearlessly 
towards  the  beatific  idsion.  His  companion. 
Sir  Perceval,  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 


fixed  wiili  raptm-e  and  scarcely  rdde  to  support 
las  swooning  sister.  The  third  kniglit,  Sir 
Bors,  stands  still  more  deeply  impressed  vdih 
awe,  and  a  little  apart,  as  if  conscious  of  that 
one  stain  of  sinful  intent  upon  his  otherwise 
xmspottod  purity.  Tliis  fi’esco  seems  to  oiu’ 
judgment  the  iinest  of  the  series.  It  would  he 
dithcult  to  jtraise  too  higlilj'  the  intensitj'  of  the 
ex2)ressions,  the  arcliitectonic  symmetry  of  the 
composition,  the  mellow  splendour'  of  the 
colom-ing. 

On  each  side  of  the  preceding  is  a  smaller 
fresco.  In  that  to  the  left.  Sir  Tristram  (who 
is  the  subject  of  the  old  legends  before  Su- 
Launcelot  is  heard  of)  is  again  the  hero.  The 
title  is  ‘  Sir  Tristram  harping  to  La  Belle 
Isoude.’  A  subject  illustrating  at  once  the 
power  of  minstrelsy  and  love,  was  well  adaj)ted 
fora  seriesof  chivalric designs ,  but  “  Courtesy” 
is  the  virtue  specially  illustrated.  It  is  so, 
because  skill  in  music  and  other  social  accom¬ 
plishments,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  mercy  and 
generosity,  belong  to  the  mediarval  notion  of 
Courtesy.  Sir  Tristram's  harping  is  represented 
as  having  been  a  novelty  in  Ireland,  whither  ho 
had  repaii'ed  to  be  healed  of  the  itoisoned 
wound  received  in  fighting  for  his  uncle,  Kang 
IMarke  of  Cornwall,  from  the  champion  of  the 
King  of  Ireland.  And  the  young  hero’s  skill 
in  Inlaying  ju-ociu’cd  his  being  placed  under  the 
care  of  that  “  noble  surgeon,”  La  Belle  Isoude, 
the  king’s  daughter.  In  such  hands  he  could 
not  fail  to  recover  quickly ;  and  in  return  the 
convalescent  taught  Ids  fair  ithysician  to  play 
the  harp.  Further  consequences  are  easily 
foreseen  ;  but  unhajtitily  the  attachment  of  this 
couple — continuing  after  La  Bello  Isoude  was 
married  to  King  ilarke — formed  a  scandal  of 
the  IMort  d’Arthm-e  second  only  to  that  of  the 
liaimi  between  oir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guine¬ 
vere.  In  the  fresco  the  pair  stand  under  an 
arch  of  a  terrace  arcade  of  the  royal  palace, 
.Sii'  Tri.stram  aceom^tanying  a  lay  of  love  on  his 
harj),  and  glancing  with  furtive  passionateness 
towards  his  pupil ;  La  Bello  Isoude  listening 
bashfully,  with  downcast  eyes.  The  latter  is  a 
figure  of  exqui.sitc  loveliness,  rese:nbling  some¬ 
what  that  of  the  Yu-gin  in  Ctu'istian  Art,  and 
l)aificularly  in  Baphael’s  ‘  Sposalizio.’  A  youth 
in  the  backgroimd,  vdth  a  hawk  on  his  hand, 
conver.<ing  with  a  huntsman,  alludes,  no  doubt, 
to  Sir  Tristram’s  great  fame  as  a  sportsman. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  ‘  Vision  ’  is  the 
corresponding  fresco,  ‘  King  Arthur  unhorsed  is 
sparetl  by  his  Adversary,’  illustrative  of  “Gene¬ 
rosity.”  The  well-known  incident  occurs  in 
King  Arthiu-’s  siege  of  Sir  Launcclot’s  strong- 
liold,  Jo3'ou.s-Gar(l.  The  king,  in  gilded  chain- 
mail,  lies  scnd-rccurabent,  expecting  the  conj}- 
(h-firact,.  His  sword  F;ecalibm’  is  under  him; 
but  wo  miss  the  dragon  from  the  helmet,  the 
emblem  of  the  “  great  jren-dragonship,”  and 
other  cliaraeteristics  of  ^ii'thur’s  equipment,  as 
deseribed  in  Geolfiy  of  Monmouth’s  Chro¬ 
nicle.  Sir  Bors,  striding  over  the  jirostrate 
foiTn,  is  un.sheathing  his  sword  to  despatch  the 
Iting;  but  he  is  arrested  by  Sir  Launcelot,  who 
rides  up  to  the  rescue  on  his  wlritc  charger,  and 
who,  although  King  Ai-tliur  was  then  his  mortal 
foe,  hail  long  besieged  liis  castle,  and  had  re- 
])eatedly  sought  liis  life  during  this  jiarticular 
(hi}',  yet  exclitimcd  that  ho  would  not  “see  that 
mo.st  noble  king  that  made  him  knight  either 
slain  or  .shamed.”  Sir  Lionel,  Launcclot’s 
lu'other,  riile.s  on  the  farther  bide,  and  beyond 
are  th(;  towers  of  Joyous-Gard. 

'J’he  fifth  and  last  fresco  is  to  the  right  of  the 
largi  it,  and  is  enlitled  ‘Sir  Gawaine  swearing 
to  be  .MiTciful,  and  ncvi  r  1)C  again.st  Ladies,’ 
and  i^  an  illu.-tration  of  “  ^lerey.”  Sir  Gawaine, 
in  one  of  liis  adventiire.s,  refused  (|uartor  to  a 
vanqui.slied  adversary,  “  wherdhrough,  liy  mis¬ 
adventure,  a  lady  was  villainously  slain.”  For 
thi.i  crime  apain.st  all  knighthood,  he  was  tried 
by  a'  ourt  of  ladies,  over  which  (lucen  Guine¬ 
vere  jii'i  -ided  ;  and  lie  was  adjudged  to  swear 
<1  thi  four  Kvangelists  the  oath,  the  .substance 
of  which  f'lrms  the  title.  In  the  fresco,  the 
di-gra  eil  knight  is  kneeling  and  taking  the 
]»n  •■'Tibeil  oat’n,  witlihis  hand  on  the  Testament 
held  down  to  him  by  one  of  the  ladies.  'Ihc 
<|ui  '.n,  having  just  pa.i.sed  sentence,  rises  from 
her  throne,  (itlur  ladies  ludd  the  .sword  and 
sfmrs  which  have  bei  n  forfeited,  but  are  about 


to  bo  restored.  The  homage  to  wom.en  here 
illustrated,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  showing 
mercy,  was,  jterhaps,  the  most  remarkable  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  that  French  cliivalry  which  gave 
the  final  colouring  to  the  Mort  d’Arthure,  and 
may  be  traced  to  our  own  time,  for  stiU  a  similar 
abstract  reverence  for  all  of  womankind  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  gentleman.  This 
work  is  unhapjiily  already  much  decayed  ;  and 
ineijuent  decay  is  discovering  itself  in  all  but 
the  last-]Dainted,  largest  fresco — thus  affording 
another  proof  that  even  the  true  or  “buon 
fresco,”  as  hitherto  practised  amongst  us,  is  not 
calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of  an  English 
climate. 

The  compartments  at  the  sides  of  the  throne 
in  the  Robing  Room  were  to  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects,  namely,  ‘  Courage :  the  Combat 
between  King  Arthur,  Sir  Key,  Sir  Gawaine, 
and  Sir  Griflet,  with  Five  Northern  Kings,’  and 
‘Fidelity:  Sir  Launcelot’ s  Rescue  of  Queen 
Guinevere  from  Sir  Meliagraunce.’ 

We  have  left  ourselves  scant  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  artistic  merits  of  the  finished 
frescoes.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  generally,  that 
in  chastened  richness  of  composition,  in  figure 
draughtsmanship,  in  glowing  harmony  of  colour, 
in  finish  and  completeness,  they  are  alike  ad¬ 
mirable.  Those  who  only  know  Dyce  as  a 
painter  in  oil,  often  cold  and  dry,  will  be  siu-- 
prised  to  find  him  an  admii-able  colourist  in  that 
material  with  the  technicalities  of  which  he 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  show  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  The  knowledge  of  architecture 
and  ornament  revealed  in  these  works  is  almost 
wholly  a  novelty  in  the  English  school  of  his¬ 
torical  painting.  In  the  management  and  repre¬ 
sentation  of  drapery,  another  branch  of  artistic 
education  much  neglected  among  our  painters 
and  even  in  om'  academy,  Dyce  stands  unques¬ 
tionably  facile  princeps.  But  what  we  wish  to 
direct  piarticular  attention  to — especially  now 
that  mural  i^ainting,  by  the  more  permanent 
method  of  water-glass,  xmomises  to  become 
widely  jiractised  in  this  country — is  the  perfect 
keeping  between  the  pictures  and  the  room  they 
decorate.  A  largeness,  simplicity,  and  dignity 
throughout,  a  clearness  and  distinctness  of  out¬ 
line  and  effect,  a  substantiality  of  relief,  a  breadth 
of  colour,  as  well  as  of  light  and  shade,  combine 
to  make  these  j)auitings  appear  as  necessary 
and  integral  parts  of  the  room.  In  short,  they 
have  been  executed  by  one  who  had  informed 
himself  of  those  principles  which  regidated  the 
great  monumental  painters  of  Italy  in  the  six¬ 
teenth,  and  of  France  and  Germany  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centimes.  They  give  no  evidence  of 
the  gigantic  power  and  marvellous  facility  of 
Maclise ;  they  do  not  aim  at  those  atmospheric 
effects  of  Herbert,  which  are  so  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  advantage  of  a  top-light;  but  we  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  as  models  of  those 
qualities  in  perfect  balance  which  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  2>aintings  designed  to  combine  with 
architecture,  they  are  the  most  unexceptional 
works  hitherto  produced  by  a  British  jiainter, 
and  as  such  deserving  very  attentive  considera¬ 
tion  from  all  artists  and  lovers  of  Art. 

T.  J.  Gulligk. 

[Since  this  article  was  in  type  (matters  of 
more  jiressing  interest  having  delayed  its  pub¬ 
lication)  Mr.  Gullick  has  published  “A  Descrip¬ 
tive  Handbook  for  the  National  Bicturcs  in  the 
Westminster  Palace  ;  ”  but  although  a  critical 
examination  of  the  works  of  Dyce  forms,  neces¬ 
sarily,  a  part  of  that  book,  it  is  so  limited  in 
extent  that  we  have  considered  it  right  to  leave 
Mr.  Gullick  free  to  treat  the  subject  as  he  has 
done,  in  extemo,  in  the  Art-Journal.  The 
“  Handbook  ”  deals  with  the  whole  of  the  Art- 
decorations  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  The 
writer  is  historical  and  exjobanatory,  rather  than 
critical;  but  he  has  manifested  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  right  spirit  in  considering  the 
various  and  vai’icd  subjects  concerning  which 
he  was  c.alled  upon  to  pronounce  opinions.  'The 
2oamphlet  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  companion 
to  all  who  visit  the  “  Two  Houses.”  The  writer’s 
descriptions  and  historical  remarks  will  be  found 
of  ggeat  service  as  a  guide  to  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  the  important  historical,  or  quasi- 
hisloric.'il,  pictures  that  decorate  this  magnificent 
edifice.] 


THE  CASSEL  PICTHRE-GALLERY. 

C.rssEL  itself  is  a  large,  uninteresting,  uncom¬ 
fortable  town  of  above  3-5,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  hosts  of  gay  soldiers,  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  miserably  poor  peasants,  mar¬ 
ket  people,  and  dirty  children.  It  contains 
little  to  attract  the  stranger.  But  the  neigh- 
bom’hood  is  beautiful,  and  thousands  of  persons 
go  to  the  town  every  summer  to  visit  the  cele¬ 
brated  Wilhelmsholie,  the  hUls,  the  park,  the 
woods,  and,  above  all,  the  cascades,  in  true, 
old-fashioned,  Versailles  style. 

Of  these  thousands  some  few  remain  an  hour 
or  two  longer  in  Cassel  itself  to  visit  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  not,  indeed,  so  well  known  to  the 
multitude,  but,  by  report  at  least,  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  artists,  connoisseurs,  and  lovers 
of  Art.  Tlris  gallery  is  in  the  old  BeUevue 
Schloss,  now  unoccupied.  In  the  town  the 
other  day,  the  annual  fair  was  attracting  to  its 
own  quarter  all  residents  and  guests,  and  the 
Schloss,  always  lonely,  looked  quite  neglected 
and  desolate.  A  solitary  soldier  stood  in  his 
sentry-box,  sheltering  himself  from  the  rain; 
under  an  archway  three  little  boys  were  amus¬ 
ing  themselves  over  a  heap  of  rubbish  and 
stones.  “Can  I  enter  the  Schloss?” — “Yes 
certainly,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “You  want 
to  see  thepictm’es  ?” — “  Yes.” — “  You  must  go 
to  that  door.” — “No,”  said  another  of  the  boys, 
“  you  must  go  to  that  door,”  pointing  to  the 
opposite  corner  of  a  large  court. — “Yes,  that  is 
true,”  said  the  first ;  “there  lives  the  castellan, 
and  you  must  first  seek  him.”  Going  to  the 
door  as  directed,  I  knocked,  and  a  servant-maid, 
washing  ipj  plates  and  dishes  in  an  adjoining 
kitchen,  ushered  me  into  a  parlour  opposite. 
I  waited  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They 
dine  early  in  Cassel,  and  the  castellan,  no 
doubt,  had  a  quiet  nap  after  dinner.  Meantime, 
in  that  jDleasant,  still  room,  looking  over  to 
trees  and  hills,  I  had  time  for  reflections  which 
I  cannot  now  speak  of,  but  the  tenor  thereof 
may  be  guessed  when  I  mention  the  name  of 
Friedrich  of  Cassel,  who,  between  the  years 
1776  and  1784,  tools:  22,000,000  thalers  from 
the  English,  and  in  return  sent  12,000  of  his 
soldiers  to  America.  It  is  a  little  better  now- 
a-days;  but  the  question  yet  is,  whether  the 
people  are  to  find  a  master  in  a  king,  and  to  be 
driven  as  slaves  from  their  home,  or  is  the 
king  to  find  his  master  in  the  people  ?  Many 
folks  are  discussing  the  matter  in  our  time; 
but  a  picture-gallery  must  be  a  scene  of  peace, 
and  to  that  I  hasten. 

The  castellan  made  his  appiearance,  an  old, 
grave  man.  With  cautious,  slow  steps  he  led 
the  way  across  the  court  to  the  other  door 
pointed  out  by  the  first  boy.  The  door  being 
unlocked,  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  my 
guide  said,  quite  solemnly,  “You  are  aware 
that  you  are  about  to  see  one  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  in  the  world.” — ■“  That  it 
is  a  fine  gallery  I  know,”  was  the  reply,  “  or  I 
certainly  should  not  have  stayed  in  Cassel  and 
come  across  so  many  streets  in  this  horrible 
weather  to  see  it ;  but  why  is  it  not  open  to  the 
public  as  other  collections  are  ?  Think  of 
Dresden,  Munich,  Frankfort.”  He  slightly 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  As  it  is,  so  it  is,”  he 
said. — “  Does  the  collection  belong  to  the 
Elector?” — “To  the  Electoral  family,”  he  said. 

We  arrived  now  at  a  second  door,  and  it  was 
solemnly  unlocked  and  opened  by  my  grave 
conductor.  I  asked  for  a  catalogue,  wishing  to 
be  left  alone.  It  was  something  at  least  to  find 
that  a  cattilogue  existed,  though  printed  on  very 
shabby  Electoral  jiapor.  It  cost  10  groschen ; 
admission  fee  20  groschen.  I  paid  therefore 
altogether  a  thaler  for  my  pleasure,  a  sum  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  grudged,  yet  the  Dresden 
and  other  galleries  are  free.  The  catalogue 
gave  me  no  liberty,  for  the  castellan  accom¬ 
panied  me  like  a  shadow.  Let  me  do  him  the 
justice,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  an  intelli¬ 
gent  old  gentleman,  and  knew  every  picture  by 
heart.  Small  and  large,  good  or  bad,  he  was 
acquainted  with  them  all — artists’  names,  sub¬ 
ject,  date,  style,  criticisms  thereon  by  passing 
artists,  and  prices  affixed  by  eager  dealers. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  here  to  give 
a  description  of  a  gallery  known  to  all  lovers  of 
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Ai't ;  b\it  it  is  known  mostly  by' report  ;’casnal 
travellers  often  neglect  it,  and  the  English 
very  seldom  go  to  see  it.  I  was  alone  in  the 
galiery  for  two  hours,  and  the  castellan  told 
me  I  was  the  only  visitor  that  day,  and  in 
general  it  was  but  moderately  attended.  The 
entrance  fee  keeps  some  back,  but  no  one 
should  delay  on  that  accomit  to  go.  Then, 
in  large  towns,  as  Dresden,  Munich,  and  even 
Hanover,  every  one  in  any  street  can  tell  you 
where  the  museimi  or  gallery  is,  but  if  you  for¬ 
get  in  Cassel  to  ask  for  Bellevue  Schloss,  few 
know  anything  of  the  gallery,  and  as  to  the 
Schloss,  they  suppose  you  wish  to  find  one  of 
those  now  occupied  by  the  reigning  family. 
Once  found,  the  gallery  rewards  you.  It  is 
true  the  pictirres  are  often  hung  in  bad  lights, 
and  arranged  almost  at  random ;  that  the  cas¬ 
tellan  follows  you  about ;  that  you  cannot  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  a  favomdte 
picture,  there  being  neither  benches  nor  chairs  ; 
but  these  are  all  secondary  things  if  you  have 
some  enthusiasm. 

Hot  far  from  the  entrance  hangs  Rembrandt’s 
famous  picture,  ‘Jacob  blessing  the  two  Sons 
of  Joseph.’  Do  not  criticise,  and  do  not  think 
too  much  of  lines,  and  form,  and  sirch  things, 
but  first  enjoy,  and  that  pictm-e  alone  will  pay 
you  for  much  of  yoirr  vexation  and  trouble. 
The  Rembrandts  in  the  gallery  are  altogether 
twenty -nine  in  number,  and  among  these  one 
or  two  landscapes  and  portraits  beyond  all 
criticism  and  all  praise.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  are  well  represented.  Rubens, 
Yandyck,  J.  Jordaens,  lead  the  way,  and  a  host 
of  secondary  stars  follow.  In  the  larger  saloons 
you  can  find  nothing  that  you  would  eliminate 
as  mbbish,  and  the  pieces  of  the  lesser  masters 
are  also  excellent  in  their  W’ay.  The  Italian 
school  is  not  particularly  well  represented,  but 
a  ‘  Cleopatra,’  by  Titian,  is  there  ;  and  by  the 
same  master  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Guasto, 
which,  while  one  waits  and  looks  at  it,  comes  oat 
magnificently.  But,  as  with  many  old  paint¬ 
ings,  you  must  watch  it  carefully,  or  it  will  not 
speak. 

This  accoimt  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  gallery,  and  from  Titian  I 
pass  to  Caravaggio.  A  “Leiermann”  of  his 
hangs  in  a  bad  light.  Two  pearls  of  Sassoferrato, 
a  master  of  the  times  of  the  decline  of  Italian 
Art,  but  having  something  of  the  halo  of  the 
old  masters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  As  a 
curious  rarity,  is  a  painting  by  Mabuse ;  and 
as  interesting  works  seldom  seen,  are  one  or 
two  good  paintings  by  Holbein. 

Pausing  now  and  then,  I  looked  out  at  a 
window  of  the  old  Schloss,  and  said  thus : — 
“  Castellan,  it  is  well  named  Belleroie,  for  you 
have  a  fine  landscape  here.  What  hiUs  are 
those,  and  in  what  direction  do  we  look?” — 
“  There  below  is  the  Au  ;  and  the  Fulda  flows 
by,  though  you  cannot  see  it  for  the  trees. 
There,  yonder,  is  the  Fulda  Thai.  Those  are 
our  Hessian  hills,  and  far  away  in  the  distance 
is  the  Meissner,  the  highest  moimtain,  more 
than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  that 
direction,”  pointing  south,  “  is  the  Thiirig 
Wald.” 

A  beautiful  countin’.  One  would  think  the 
people  themselves  must  be  artists ;  but  they 
are  not  nor  do  they  care  much  for  Art. 
The  peasantry  are  very  poor,  and,  as  in  most 
other  towns,  the  people  work  hard  for  their 
daily  bread.  Y’hat  is  over  goes  to  keep  up  the 
military  system  of  the  country.  All  the  youths 
in  turn  must  be  soldiers  for  a  time,  and,  in  fact, 
soldiers  swarm  wherever  yoir  go.  I  suppose 
these  happy  people  at  least  have  found  their 
master.  They  have  certainly  little  time  and 
less  money  for  picture  galleries.  Well,  take  care 
of  this,  old  castellan,  if  only  to  keep  the  pic¬ 
tures  safe  and  in  good  repair  for  other  genera¬ 
tions.  How  and  then  a  visitor  may  see  those 
old  masters,  but  our  generation  will  not,  and 
consequently  carmot  learn  from  them.  It  may 
be  brighter  days  will  come;  Art  may  be  set 
free.  Other  generations  will  have  other  ideas, 
and  these  glorious  old  works,  now  stowed  away 
under  lock  and  key,  and  almost  unknown,  may 
be  abimdantly  lisited,  and  produce  in  after 
times  effects  of  which  we  have  as  yet  but  little 
foreboding.  J.  G. 


OIL  FRESCO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “  Art-Jovunal.” 

Sm, — In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  several 
Ai't-friends,  I  send  you  a  few  facts  respecting 
the  use  of  a  mineral  white  pigment  in  place  of 
the  ever  darkening  lead,  or  its  weaker,  yet 
dmable  rival,  zinc,  for  oil-painting. 

The  power  of  painting  with  fresco  materials 
in  oil  has  long  been  sought  for  by  artists,  not 
only  because  of  the  known  dmability  of  such 
substance,  but  also  for  the  light-reflecting  pro¬ 
perties  that  belong  to  all  mineral  pigments  as 
compared  with  existing  substances,  prepared  by 
our  colom-  grinders  from  metals,  and  vegetable 
substances  ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  to  the 
hieroglyphic  art  of  the  Pyramids,  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii  and  the  Alhambra,  as  illustrations  of 
the  durability  of  such  materials  over  those  of  the 
modern  house-painter,  and  the  artists  of  that 
school  of  material  of  which  the  works  of  Rubens, 
Yandyck  (when  in  England),  and  Hogarth, 
down  to  Turner,  abound,  as  warning  examples 
of  the  reverse. 

The  impossibility,  however,  of  using  such 
substances  with  oil,  except  by  methods  known 
hitherto  by  the  early  painters  of  the  Van  Eyck 
schools,  compelled  ommodern  painters  to  content 
themselves  with  fresco,  and  this  search  after 
aerial  brightness  ultimately  called  into  life  om’ 
English  water-colour  schools. 

Transparent  washes  over  light  ground,  how¬ 
ever,  demands  so  much  practice  or  trick,  and  is 
so  contrary  to  the  known  manner  by  which 
Hature  gets  out  her  efifects — i.e.  by  putting  on 
the  lights  and  leaxdng  the  shadows — that  body- 
coloiu-  was  next  resorted  to ;  and  so  far,  when 
“sise”  is  not  of  consequence,  this  last  addition 
to  the  old  water-coloiu-  practice  almost  rivals  oU. 
Still,  the  freedom  of  the  latter  vehicle  and  its 
security  from  damp  made  this  advance  with 
body-colour  only  comparative  :  the  painter,  par 
excellence,  must  at  last  resort  to  oil, — which,  like 
the  construction  of  the  violin,  has  never  allowed 
of  any  alteration  since  its  alleged  discovery  by 
Van  Eyck,  or  in  liis  time.  So  thus  I  found 
Art-work  in  1852,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Jameson,  I  first  commenced  exhi¬ 
biting  what  I  knew  of  Act  at  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Royal  Academy. 

Tinner’s  works  had  then  begun  to  be  the 
“  hat-peg  ”  of  our  commercial  critics  and  dealers. 
But  looking  to  the  soiled  condition  in  which  I 
fomid  them,  as  well  as  those  of  our  R.A.’s,  and 
others,  compared  with  their  first  appearance,  I 
wont  down  to  the  “back  wood  settlements”  of 
Horth  Wales  to  study,  resolving  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  oil-painting  altogether,  imless  I  could 
find  a  mineral  white  that  would  be  as  durable, 
effective,  and  practical  as  the  lapis  lazuli  and 
ochi-es,  that  are  minerals  also  ;  for  I  found  that 
only  those  substances  would  give  me  the 
“ail’”  and  lightness  of  the  nature  I  sought  to 
copy. 

I  had  previously  heard  of  all  manner  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lead  and  zinc,  viz.,  oyster-shells, 
poimded  tobacco-pipes,  old  casts  groimd,  and 
even  egg-sheUs,  were  suggested.  But  in  vain : 
no  white  in  oil  with  any  of  these ;  being  all 
transparent,  and  of  use  only  (as  J.  B.  Pyne 
employed  them  on  that  account)  as  a  medimn 
to  give  a  dead,  but  unfortunately  chalky,  effect, 
to  pictures  executed  in  the  usual  maimer  with 
lead,  &c.  StHl,  in  absence  of  any  other  means, 
Pyne’s  medium  was  a  gain  to  Art,  particularly 
for  landscape  and  out-of-door  effects.  StRl  a 
white,  per  se,  was  wanting,  and  to  this  end 
I  set  my  stock  of  Art-chemistry  to  work  on 
every  substance  I  could  think  of,  putting  each 
pigment  to  every  possible  test,  by  which  I 
quickly  reduced  the  usual  palette  of  forty  tints 
to  eight,  with  nothing  now  but  zinc-oxide  for 
my  white  that  would  at  all  answer  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  my  really  permanent  scale. 

With  this  palette  still  bright  I  made  a  few 
studies  and  large  pictures,  but  always  with  the 
same  result — want  of  body  and  power  in  the 
lights,  just  as  tempera  (most  powerful  in  the 
latter)  wants  force  in  the  darks.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  “go  in”  for  a 
true  white,  or  else  in  pigmentary  disgust  throw 
up^oil-painting  art  altogether.  At  last,  how¬ 


ever,  by  constantly  keeping  the  object  in  Hew 
(instead  of  manufacturing  jiictui-es  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  making  Art  “pay,”  like  others),  I 
found  at  last  a  means  of  making  anij  u'hite  earth 
available  in  oil,  with  superior  power  and  body  to 
lead,  resulting  in  a  fresco  white  pigment,  with 
which  I  have  made  every  study  and  picture  since 
(two  early  results  exhibited  in  British  Institution 
1853,  and  Royal  Academy  1855,  I  send  here¬ 
with),  referring  your  readers  to  Desanges’s  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  (Royal  Academy 
of  this  year)  as  the  last  result ;  Ids  ‘  Battle  of 
Inkermann  ’  being  his  first  attempt. 

Knovdng,  however,  the  prejudice  in  England 
to  everything  new  (notwithstanding  that  novelty 
is  sought  after  and  imported  at  any  cost!),  ! 
did  not  exhibit  any  of  my  pictures  as  a  speciality 
until  last  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Desanges’s  pictme,  to  whom  I 
gave  this  white,  and  the  employment  of  the 
material  in  a  house  of  Judge  Manning  (who  had 
pui’chased  an  original  work  executed  with  these 
fresco  materials  in  1853),  I  painted  a  picture, 
five  feet  by  three,  with  these  eight  simple  earths 
and  poppy  oil  only,  the  white  being  china  clay. 
This  was  advertised  in  the  Times  as  a  novelty, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Gallery, 
where,  in  spite  of  being  executed  vdth  a  neces¬ 
sarily  unground  pigment,  it  “told”  among  the 
brightest  pictures  there,  whether  of  our  R.A.’s, 
or  the  works  of  Verboeckhoven,  Roeloft',  and 
Rosa  Bonheur. 

Its  use  for  Decorative  and  Fine  At  purposes 
having  thus  become  a  fact,  it  was  thought  I 
might  venture  to  see  if  I  could  get  some  remune¬ 
ration  for  the  time,  &c.,  spent  in  its  acqiusition, 
and  the  Society  of  Ats  was  mentioned  as  the 
proper  quarter  to  apply  to  ;  but,  like  the  colour- 
men,  the  Society  of  Arts  “had  never  heard  of 
such  a  white,”  yet,  with  a  complete  illustration 
by  Desanges  before  them,  even  the  pigment 
itself  at  the  disposal  of  their  chemist,  they  could 
not  recognise  the  gain  to  Art,  or  affected  to  do 
so  with  such  evasiveness  that  I  felt  that  “  How 
not  to  do  it”  was  the  motive  here.  Possibly, 
like  the  colommen,  X’ested  interests  in  lead 
fostered  their  supineness,  and  I  could  not  afford 
to  educate  them  any  fui'ther. 

But  “  Wh3^  not  try  the  ‘  Department  of  Science 
and  At  ?’  they  are  the  paid  people  for  all  such 
matters.”  So  I  took  my  palette  and  a  written 
statement  of  the  material  to  Mr.  Redgrave.  But 
again  only  to  find  all  I  had  heard  of  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  such  a  Department  justified ;  for,  though 
Mr.  Redgrave  had  also  never  met  with  any 
other  white  pigment  than  zinc,  or  lead,  for  oil- 
painting,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  its  advan¬ 
tages,  he  could  only  express  himself  glad  to  see 
a  practical  result.  But  “the  Department  did 
not  enter  into  such  questions,”  and  he  feared  the 
laisscz  faire  of  artists  woidd  not  allow  of  their 
adoption  of  any  new  thing.  “  Only  the  head 
drawing-master”  (whom  I  always  thought  to  be 
Mr.  Redgrave)  “might  consider  and  recommend 
it  to  his  pupils.”  However,  not  being  a  colour- 
man  commercially  engaged  in  such  matters,  I 
coidd  not  do  his  work  for  him,  and  so  waited  for 
the  next  illustration  of  general  inquiry  and 
liartizan  apathy.  I  had  not  long  to  wait;  for, 
on  a  statement  being  made  in  the  Times  by 
some  of  the  “  association  ’  ’  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  means  of  painting  with  fresco  materials 
in  oil  or  on  walls,  I  replied  that  slate  was  used 
by  many  of  the  “old  masters,”  and  that  they 
also  had  employed  fresco  materials  with  oil,  and 
that  this  good — lost  to  their  successors — was  re¬ 
produced  by  myself  at  last.  With  this  letter 
I  forwarded  a  practical  “  guarantee  of  good 
faith”  to  the  editor,  a  study  from  nature  of  the 
South  Coast,  painted  exclusively  with  fresco 
materials  on  a  lime  ground,  the  white  used  being 
a  portion  of  the  chalk  of  Beechy  Head  !  But  no 
notice  was  taken  by  the  editor  of  either  letter 
or  study. 

Thus  it  remains  for  the  true  department  of 
science  and  Art — A.rt-Journal — to  introduce 
the  subject  further. 

For  mj’-self,  embittered  with  home,  social  wrong 
undeserved  (the  loss  of  all,  save  honour,  that 
life  holds  dear),  I  have  little  reason  or  spirit  to 
do  more  than  thus  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  a  white  pigment  in  place  of  zinc,  lead,  or 
barytes,  that  has  the  light-ghdng  properties  of 
water-colour,  or  a  fresco  with  the  freedom  and 
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]iower  of  oil ;  tliat  this  substance  is  ■white  in 
its  natural  state ;  that  it  is  ■without  any  perni¬ 
cious  properties  either  to  health  or  Art,  and  is 
as  dirrable  as  the  lapis  lazuli,  ■which  it  resembles 
in  character;  that  I  have  painted  exclusively 
wth  this  ■white  and  fresco  materials  only  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  and  that  the  portrait  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  ‘  Battle  of  Inkerman,’  both 
by  Desanges,  were  painted  vdth  this  ■wliite,  the 
cost  of  ■which  is  less  than  that  of  lead  or  zinc. 
But  for  any  means  of  procuring  the  substance, 
s;ivc  in  an  unground  state,  the  Ai’t-public  will 
have  to  wait  tiU  some  one  of  capital  and 
honesty  will  make  or  grind  it  for  them  in 
ijuality  such  as  I  make  and  employ  myself.  I 
hom-ver,  use  the  materials  unground,  and  at 
present  can  only  give  to  others  the  means  of 
making  earth  whites  available  for  oil-painting.* 
At  present  it  has  necessarily  all  the  imperfection 
of  an  unground  pigment,  that  is  yet,  however, 
more  durable  and  satisfactorA'  than  any  other 
mineral  -white  or  substance  known  to  or  heard  of 
by  your  coiTesjiondent, 

W.  Nov  Wilkins, 

Author  of  “  Art  Impressions  of  Dresden,” 
‘•'Letters  on  Connoisseurship,”  &c.,  drc. 

Siptcmhcr  4,  18Gd. 


THE  FEEXCH  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 


The  collection  of  ancient  -works  of  Industrial 
Ai-t,  contributed  bj"  their  o-wners  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  that  was  opened  in  the  Champs  Elysecs, 
in  -V-ugust  last,  is  reported  to  be  of  the  highest 
class.  Italian  Art,  in  all  its  A-arious  branches, 
is  well  represented,  especially  in  the  numerous 
examples  of  l\Iajolica  Avare,  byMaestra  Georgio, 
of  Gubbio  ;  and  in  the  bronzes  of  Florence, 
^'cnice,  and  Feivara.  Specimens  of  the  enamelled 
earthenware  of  Lucca  della  llobbia  and  his  school 
arc  but  fcAv.  Some  works  in  tei-ra  cotta  claim 
attention,  particularly  a  group  of  the  ‘  Entomb¬ 
ment,’  apparently  German,  and  bearing  the  date 
1437,  and  a  small  statuette  of  a  lady  reading  a 
letter.  The  carvings  in  ivory,  both  German 
and  Italian,  are  in  considerable  number  and  of 
rare  beauty.  Among  the  works  in  glass  are 
some  remarkablj'  fine  Arabian  lamps,  supposed 
to  haA'e  been  used  in  the  chief  mosque  at  Cairo. 
A  room,  deA’oted  to  furniture  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  contains,  Avith  other  rich  specimens, 
some  sets  of  chairs  and  sofas,  cOA^ered  AAdth  the 
tapestry  of  BeauA-ais,  looking  as  fre.sh  as  when 
it  left  the  loom.  There  are  other  fine  specimens 
of  the  tapestry  of  Beauvais,  as  well  as  of  the 
Gobelins,  and  of  Flanders,  contributed  to  the 
"  xhibition,  some  of  it  belonging  to  the  imperial 
palaces.  In  a  room  sot  apart  for  the  collection 
of  I’rinoc  Czartory.ski  are  many  rare  objects, 

( -pcr  ially  jdatc  and  jewellery,  the  productions 
of  ( Germany  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  ;  and  some  fine  specimens 
of  stufls  made  at  Aleppo  and  Broussa. 


‘  Tlie  frCHcoes  of  .Alaclise  in  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  a  notatile  illustration  of  the  visual  aspect  of  nature 
when  rt'-en  with  water  on  lime  or  earth  ftronnd.  Here 
e  luc  e  much  of  the  hriirhlness  of  the  scenic  painter 
n<l  |S)W<T  of  oil.  lint  its  )ji.'nnanence  is  conditional 
a..  .  durable.  liesidi  -  this,  oidy  the  Kioiind  is  earth, 
and  li({ht-(rivii,(;.  The  rest  is  the  work  ot  oxide  of  zinc  with 
Wider,  renderi  'l  only  comparatively  jiernianent  hj'  a  sohi- 
ti.m  of  the  silii  ate  of  ]H)t,ass.  This  medium,  or  viirnish 
rather  (hiirhly  alkaline,  called  water-irlass),  is  used  only 
:■  s  overint;  to  proli'i  t  the  dry  zinc  iin'lenii  ath,  and  so  loni;; 
ir'lit  d.,e»  -o,  thir  mislifir  ation  of  thi'  olil  fresco  is  an 
ilvanre  in  Art.  lint,  iinfortniiatidy,  llu’  slightest  ahrasion 
0  the  ^iirfai-e,  or  crack  in  the  wall  of  plaster,  from  damp, 
&< ..  .'-moves  this,  and  an  eatiiifr  away,  or  soil,  in  the 
material  i.-.  the  re.mdt.  Tlii.s,  I  iindiTstand,  luus  idrcady 
t.vken  Ilia,  e,  and  with  the  known  dcfi'ct.s  of  nu-ldllir,  over 
;  ml  white.  I  cannot  re(;aril  thi.“  fresiai  liainting  as  olher- 
.  '•  than  a  choice  tif  i  vils.  Could,  however,  the  “  water- 
tt’i  "  be  used  as  a  medium  in  place  of  oil,  cither  with 
zio.  '  earths,  the  ifain  would  he  ^freatest.  Kor  oil,  absorb- 
ii  •  the  lisht.  i*  only  valuable  for  its  frceilom  and  power  of 
-L'>;damp-. 

A  p.ainted  without  oil,  and  to  resemble  a  scene 

ii.‘  -  in  snrf.ace,  with  the  hardm-  ^  of  a  piece  of  slate, 
"  -  i,e  the  jierfeetion  of  Art-material:  and  because  the 

'  ’  -if  a  mineral  white  cobitir  in  oil  ha.s  these  last  advan- 
t  -  I  coil  .  I  and  maintain  oil  .so  used  to  be  superior  to 
•  modi  of  wider-itla-s  pnintinfiof  AVestminster,  I'elKium, 
I  Herlin. 


He.  gave  THOMAS’S 
ALTAE-PICTUKES. 

SoAiE  time  since  we  announced  that  Mr.  CaA'e 
Thomas  Avas  engaged  on  a  large  picture  for 
Christchiu'ch,  Marylebone;  but  the  work  was 
then  in  its  earliest  stage.  It  is  now,  howeA^er, 
so  far  advanced  as  to  show  the  piu-poses  of  the 
artist,  and  his  powers  in  the  entertainment  of 
sacred  subject-matter.  In  the  treatment  of  his 
theme  he  has  been  bound  by  an  immutable 
condition,  that  of  the  form  of  the  space  to  be 
tilled — a  thin  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  the  selection  of  a  subject  which 
should  not  show  any  coercion  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  form.  It  is  ‘  The  diffusion  of  good  gifts  ’ 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  undertaken  to  set  forth ; 
and  he  shows  in  his  enterprise  an  elevation  of 
conception,  and  an  ingenuity  of  composition, 
which  place  him  A-ery  high  in  the  list  of  painters 
who  profess  the  Fine  Art  decoration  of  public 
buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  the 
iSaviour  from  his  heaA'enly  throne,  and  Avith  ex¬ 
tended  arms,  sends  forth  to  the  world  beneath 
Avinged  messengers  that  are  represented  as  ra¬ 
diating  from  that  source  “  from  whom  all  good 
gifts  do  proceed.”  On  each  side  of  our  Lord 
the  good  gifts  are  represented  by  angelic  im¬ 
personations  in  the  act  of  descending  to  the 
earth.  On  the  right  are  Faith,  or  Self¬ 
conquest,  Wisdom,  J ustice,  and  Honour ;  and 
on  the  left,  and  corresiionding  materially 
with  these,  are  Victory,  Wealth,  Beauty,  and 
Plenty.  Thus  Faith  has  its  material  comple¬ 
ment  in  Victory,  or  worldly  success.  Wisdom 
in  Wealth,  'moral  Justice  in  physical  Beauty, 
or  the  balance  of  external  Nature,  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  Honour  in  that  of  Plenty.  At  present 
the  three  principal  figures  alone  are  finished ; 
but  AA'hen  it  is  stated  that  the  picture  is  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  that  the  figures  are  in 
stature  eight  feet,  it  will  be  imderstood  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  must  be  occupied  in  completing  a 
painting  of  such  magnitude  in  the  careful  man¬ 
ner  in  Avhich  this  artist  works.  Together  with 
the  figures  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  heads 
may  be  said  to  be  finished,  each  having  been 
most  carefully  studied  according  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  it  is  intended  to  support.  The 
second  picture,  which  will  have  a  place  beneath 
the  larger,  represents  the  Saviour  dead  and 
lying  on  the  cross,  Avith  infant  angels  looking 
at  the  Avounds  and  coA^ering  them  with  flowers  ; 
this  work  is  only  yet  a  sketch. 

In  addition  to  these  pictures  Mr.  Thomas 
is  engaged  in  painting  the  heads  of  the 
tweh’e  aiiostles  for  the  new  Greek  church 
of  the  Eussian  embassy  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Mr.  Thomson.  Ten  of  these 
heads  are  finished ;  they  are  painted  in  cir¬ 
cular  panels,  and  relicA^ed  by  a  gilt  back¬ 
ground,  the  principal  field  being  roughened 
by  an  underlay  of  sand,  while  the  nimbus  has 
a  flat  and  smooth  surface,  whereby,  through 
reflection,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  rough  surface.  These,  as  also  the  large 
pictures,  are  painted  in  a  medium  which  settles 
doAvn  to  a  surface  as  flat  as  water-colour,  and 
is  as  entirely  free  from  reflection ;  it  is,  Ave  be¬ 
lieve,  an  inA'ention  of  Mr.  Paris,  and  as  to 
permanence,  cA'cry  confidence  is  expressed  in 
its  stability.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Thomas, 
Avhen  an  opportunity  offers,  aatE  be  employed 
to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  where  in  future,  according  to  pre¬ 
sent  views,  nothing  but  the  water-glass  method 
Avill  be  employed.  Ea'CU  Dyce’s  frescoes  are 
beginning  to  fade  ;  and  with  such  a  fact  on  re¬ 
cord,  fresco  can  ncA-er  again  be  resorted  to  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  for  perhaps  of  all 
the  artists  who  Avere  employed  there  Mr.  Dyce 
Avas  tlie  most  accomplished  painter  in  fresco, 
hlr.  Cave  ’Phomas  was  one  of  the  earliest  com¬ 
petitors  at  the  exhibition  of  cartoons  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  find  then,  even  at  that  time,  his  contri¬ 
butions  shoAvod  a  power  of  drawing  and  a  slcill 
in  composition  equal  to  the  production  of  great 
Avorks.  Hince  those  successes  he  has  had  to  enter 
the  arena  of  r/enre  painting,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  he  returns  to  loftier  subjects  after  an  expe¬ 
rience  sufficiently  lengthened  and  profitable  to 
constitute  him  a  master  in  his  art 


THE  PICTHEE  IN'  THE  COLLECTIOK  OF 
F,  BEITNOCH,  ESQ.,  BLACKHEATH. 

SUSPENSE. 

A.  Johnston,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

Custom  has  assigned  the  title  of  “fancy- 
portraits  ”  to  a  class  of  pictures  that  are 
assumed  to  be  pui-ely  imaginative,  hut 
■which  are  generally  portraits  in  reality, 
indued  Avith  any  expression  the  artist 
thinks  proper  to  give  them.  One  pecu- 
harity  noticeable  in  such  Avorks  is,  that 
they  are  almost  invariably  limited  to  the 
female  figure ;  Avhy,  Ave  cannot  tell,  unless 
it  be  that  the  passions,  or  feelings,  are 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  face  of 
woman  than  of  man,  and  therefore  the 
artist  finds  in  her  features  the  most  expres- 
sNe  model.  “Women,”  says  SaAull,  “have 
more  sti’ength  in  their  looks  than  we  have 
in  our  laws,  and  more  power  by  them  tears 
than  we  have  by  our  arguments.”  Modern 
scidptors,  even  more  often  than  painters, 
adopt  this  symbolical  kind  of  representa¬ 
tion,  employing  the  entire  calendar  of  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  graces  to  signify  their 
works.  Thus,  our  sculpture  galleries  show 
us  examples  of  “Purity,”  “Innocence,” 
“  Fortitude,”  “  Eesignatifin,”  “  Love,” 
“Charity,”  Avith  many  others.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  for  an  author  to 
Avrite  a  book,  and  leave  the  detei’mination 
of  the  title  till  the  work  is  completed. 
Artists  frequently  adopt  the  same  plan  : 
they  paint  a  picture,  and  then  give  it  the 
most  suitable  name  they  can  find ;  so  that 
the  work  is  not  so  much  the  expression  of 
their  idea  of  a  given  subject,  as  the  result 
of  a  fancy  which  is  afterwai’ds  associated, 
by  name,  Arith  a  definite  spirituahty,  as  a 
kind  of  tangible  identification. 

Suspense,  “the  toothache  of  the  mind,” 
is  a  mental  feeling  to  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  an  unequivocal  expression  in  a  pic¬ 
ture,  unless  there  is  also  on  the  canvas 
that  which  serA'es  to  explain  it.  Eepre- 
sented  in  the  person  of  a  single  figure,  as 
in  Mr.  Johnston’s  portrait,  the  character 
of  the  face  is  open  to  many  constructions, 
according  to  the  pleasure,  taste,  or  idea  of 
the  spectator,  who  may  not  widely  misin¬ 
terpret  what  the  artist  has  done,  though 
very  far  from  what  he  intended  to  do. 
The  “  Suspense  ”  maybe  of  anticipated  joy, 
or  it  may  be  of  expected  grief.  In  each 
case  the  expression  must  be  distinct  from 
the  other,  and  in  either  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  determine  Avithout  some  clue  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  called  it  into  being.  In 
the  picture  here  engraved  a  certain  degree 
of  anxiety  is  apparent  in  the  countenance, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  gnaws  and 
cankers  into  the  heart,  or  of  that  terrible 
mental  agony  one  feels  when  Avitness  of  a 
scene  where  life  and  death  are  struggling 
for  mastery :  no  evidence  here  of  ‘  ‘  the 
racking  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  and  make  the  heart  beat  Auolently, 
and  the  breath  come  thick,  by  the  force  oi 
the  images  they  conjure  up  before  it.” 
And  unquestionably  the  “Suspense”  is 
not  that  of  anticipated  pleasure,  for  there 
is  a  strong  shadow  of  disquietude  throAvn 
over  the  featui’es  to  cloud  its  serenity. 
Without  determiaing,  therefore,  whether 
or  no  the  picture  has  received  the  title 
most  appropriate  to  it,  we  may  Avithout 
controversy  affirm  that  Mr.  Johnston  has 
produced  a  fine  portrait  of  an  exceedingly 
handsome  female ;  her  face  showing  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  deep,  earnest  solicitude. 
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GERMAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 

No.  X.— xiLFEED  EETIIEL. 

MELANCHOLT  interest  shadows  the  life, 
the  death,  and  the  works  of  Alfred  Eethel. 
Here  once  more  we  have  the  sad  story  sym¬ 
bolised  by  metaphors  of  the  keen  sword 
cutting  through  the  scabbard,  of  the  eye 
bhnded  by  excess  of  light,  of  eclipse  com¬ 
ing  upon  noonday,  of  genius  burning  itself 
out  at  the  socket,  of  the  runner  in  a  race 
cast  down  ere  the  goal  is  reached.  Bright 
and  lurid  lights  play  across  the  picture 
of  this  painter’s  life,  but  “the  stage 
was  darkened  ere  the  curtain  fell.” 
Alfred  Eethel*  was  born,  in  the  year  1816,  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  the  spirit  of  the  great  Charlemagne, 
who  Lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  rose  as  a 
star  over  the  artist’s  cradle.  Eethel,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  delighted  in  battles ;  the  sormd  of  arms  aroused 
his  imagination;  the  crash  of  empires,  the  fall  of  dynasties, 
the  march  of  an  army  to  victory,  kindled  his  ardour'  and 
wrought  within  him  the  intent  to  design  grand  historic  works, 
which  pledged  his  coming  manhood  to  the  cause  of  monumental  Art. 
The  liberation  of  the  Greeks,  that  fired  the  poet  Bjwon,  moved 
deeply  the  sympathetic  mind  of  Eethel.  In  the  artist’s  childhood 
a  trivial,  though  well-nigh  fatal  accident— a  fall  under  the  wheels 
of  a  passing  waggon — seems  to  have  brought  momentous  conse¬ 
quences.  The  iirjui’y  then  sustained  may  have  been  indeed  the 
remote  cause  of  the  mental  overthi’ow  which  darkened  and 
tormented  the  painter’s  later  years,  and  the  imprisonment  vsdthin 
bed  and  home  consequent  thereupon  was  certainly  the  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  of  calling  iirto  action  latent  pictorial  faculties. 
We  find  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Eethel  executed  a  design 
which,  being  sent  to  Dusseldorf.  obtained  him  admission  to  the 


academy  of  the  city.  That  this  youth  of  precocious  promise 
turned  to  account  the  advantages  placed  at  his  command,  is 
testified  by  the  fact  that  a  figure  of  St.  Boniface,  the  climax  of 
three  years’  study,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  artist  world.  Eethel, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sf)irit  of  the  times,  gave  himself 
up  to  poetic  and  romantic  themes,  to  Ehineland  legends  and 
mediteval  lore,  to  the  exploits  of  knight-errants,  to  the  hardihood 
of  burgher  warriors,  and  to  the  prowess  of  castle  barons  and  of 
city  battalions.  In  his  drawings,  however,  may  be  noted  this 
peculiarity,  that  unlike  the  vague  and  conjectural  creations  found 
in  the  pictures  of  contemporaries,  veritable  men  and  women 
people  his  pictui’es,  and  actual  knights,  squires,  and  ladies  play 
their  several  parts  upon  his  canvas  just  as  when  they  sported  and 
warred  in  the  olden  world.  Eethel  was,  in  fact,  a  conscientious 
student  of  history  ;  he  painted  not  the  fair  scenes  which  his  fancy 
feigned,  but  the  hard  facts  that  his  intellect  had  established. 
Yet  was  he  not  of  the  section  in  the  Dusseldorf  school  which 
became  devoted  to  trivial  detail ;  he  knew  how  to  seize  upon  a 
signal  historic  act  in  its  integrity  and  greatness ;  the  grand  drama 
of  humanity  was  to  him  of  more  import  than  the  arms  of  the 
warrior  or  the  trappings  of  the  war-horse.  Above  all,  inde¬ 
pendence,  boldness,  and  originality  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
artist  and  his  works.  Dm-ing  the  years  which  Eethel  tarried  at 
Dusseldorf,  dissensions — semi-i)olitical  and  semi-artistic — divided 
the  school.  On  the  one  side  were  ranged  Schadow  and  the 
partisans  he  had  gathered  around  him,  men  plighted  to  Prussia 
and  the  Ehineland ;  on  the  other  were  banded  in  hostility  a  young 
party  who  had  become  identified  in  interest  with  the  provinces  of 
western  and  southern  Germany,  youths  who  looked  towards 
Munich  with  affection,  and  were  ready  to  break  off  allegiance  with 
the  Ehine  town,  and  join  ranks  for  open  secession  to  Frankfort  or 
other  more  remote  cities  in  the  fatherland.  Eethel,  ever  inde¬ 
pendent  in  bearing,  stood  separate  from  either  clique.  Dusseldorf 
however,  without  prince  or  royal  patron,  could  offer  to  the  aspir¬ 
ing  painter,  now  pledged  to  the  service  of  monumental  Art,  no 
adequate  sphere  of  action.  Accordingly  Eethel,  in  common  with 
other  men  who  have  cast  a  lustre  upon  the  school  which  brought 


Drawn  by  J.  W.  Allen.']  the  massacre  of  saint  boniface.  [Dnyravedliy  J.  D.  Cooper. 

Saint  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  G-emiany,  having  in  the  year  719  received  his  mission  from  the  pope,  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  tlie  country, 
everjTvhere  converting  and  civilising  the  people.  One  day,  when  lie  had  summoned  a  body  of  neophj’tes  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation,  he  stood 
in  expectance  of  their’ an-ival.  But  behold,  instead  of  friends,  a  band  of  enraged  pagans,  with  weapons  in  hand,  advanced  across  the  plains,  sworn 
to  avenge  then'  injured  deities.  The  sei’vants  of  St.  Boniface  drew  their  swords  in  his  defence,  but  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  restrain  their  zeal.  Fifly- 
two  Christians  were  shot  by  the  bow,  or  cut  down  by  the  sword,  and  St.  Boniface  himself  fell  in  their  midst. 


training  to  their  nascent  talents,  migrated  to  neighbouring  states, 
and  made  the  passage  of  the  Alps  for  descent  upon  the  fields  of 
Italy  to  gather  the  fiowers  and  the  fruits  which  there  lie  scattered 
in  perennial  beauty, 

Eethel  at  the  age  of  twenty  took  up  his  residence  at  Frankfort, 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  biographical  details  chiefly  to  a  life  of  Alfred  Bethel  written 
by  Wolfgang  Muller  von  Konigswinter.  I  wish  here  also  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  for  the  generosity  with  which  they  have  placed  at  my 
disposal  a  series  of  photographs  taken  from  the  original  designs  of  the  aritst.  The 
illustrations  to  the  present  article — ‘  St.  Boniface,’  and  ‘  The  Swiss  before  the  Battle  of 
Sempach  ’ — are  reductions  from  these  compositions. 


and  there  fell  within  the  sphere  of  the  painter  Veit,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Stadel  Institute.  Yet  in  the  known  works  of  the 
nascent  artist  do  we  fail  to  trace  the  lineaments  or  the  inner  life 
of  that  new-born  school  of  Christian  Art  wherein  Veit  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  leader.  Eethel’s  mind  indeed  was  probably  too  discur¬ 
sive  to  take  any  exclusive  bias,  or  to  submit  to  fetters  that  would 
circumscribe  the  wide  sphere  of  its  activity.  The  impetuous  artist 
in  entering  on  his  profes,sional  career  seems  to  have  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  works  singularly  diversified  in  theme  and  distracted 
in  interest.  As  a  good  sign,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that 
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Eethel,  from  tlie  first,  made  Mmself  famous  for  historic  portraits. 
In  the  Imperial  Hall  of  Eomer  he  executed  figui’es  of  illustrious 
men,  ■svliich  gave  proof  of  his  insight  into  character,  and  of  his 
power  to  cast  into  pictorial  form  the  images  which  loom  out  of  the 
Him  distance  of  tradition.  The  artist,  as  a  disciple  of  monumental 
schools,  had  a  predilection  for  fresco ;  year  by  year  we  find  him 
diligent  in  the  drawing  of  cartoons  which  his  ready  hand  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  walls  of  palace  or  council  chamber.  Yet  with  the 
noble  process  of  mui'al  painting  did  Eethel  alternate  oil  manipu¬ 
lation.  "We  learn  that  the  first  decade  of  his  manhood  is  busily 
occupied  in  the  execution  of  easel  works,  dedicated  to  historic 
incidents.  The  same  period  also  finds  him  earnest  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  monochrome  designs  in  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament 
record.  Nothing,  in  short,  came  amiss  to  the  readiness  of  his 
resoui’ce,  no  laboui’  could  exhaust  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  no 
disappointment  quench  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  for  as  yet  the 
cankerwoim  was  not  preying  upon  heart  or  brain. 

The  star  of  Eethel’s  good  fortune  shone  on  his  four-and-twen- 
tieth  year,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  place  of  its  rising  lay  in  the 
dii’ection  of  his  native  city  of  Aix.  There  was  a  scheme  for 
restoiing  the  council  house  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Char- 


lovingian  empire.  Proposals  were  sent  out  to  divers  artists,  of 
whom  Eethel  was  one,  for  the  furnishing  of  designs  Elustrative  of 
the  career  of  Charlemagne,  to  be  executed  in  fresco  on  the  walls 
of  the  councE  chamber.  Here  was  a  grand  sphere  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  and  display  of  that  historic  and  monumental  Art  to  which 
the  ambitious  painter  desu-ed  to  dedicate  his  talents.  The  designs 
were  sent  in,  and  the  award  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  Eethel, 
who  seldom  failed  where  the  careful  and  detailed  study  of  history 
could  come  to  his  aid.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  however, 
considerable  delay  and  consequent  disappointment  ensued.  Dis¬ 
putes  arose  as  to  the  method  of  restoration,  in  which  the  advantages 
of  painted  windows  over  mural  decoration  came  under  consider¬ 
ation,  and  for  years  kept  the  commission  in  abeyance.  In  the 
meantime  the  pencil  of  the  prolific  painter  did  not  remain  idle. 
Eethel  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  Elustration  of  historic  and 
topographic  books.  His  drawings  were  always  recommended  by 
theu’  verisimilitude  to  the  countries  and  the  peoples  whereof  the 
writer  in  the  letterpress  had  treated.  He  seized  the  physiognomical 
traits  and  the  organic  conformation  of  the  varied  races  of  man¬ 
kind;  in  his  portfolio  Greeks  were  Greeks,  and  Eomans  none 
other  than  Eomans,  so  that  the  painter  reconcEed  Art  with  the 


Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen.]  the  SWISS  IN  peayer  before  the  battle  of  sempach.  [Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 


Tlie  Swiss  patriots,  on  tiie  9tli  day  of  July,  1386,  gained  in  t’ne  neighbourhood  of  Sempach  a  complete  victory  over  their  Austrian  oppressors. 
The  ai-my  of  the  confederacy  ilrew  up  on  an  eminence,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  warriors  knelt  down  and  implored  a  blessing  from  on 
high.  Tlie  sun  stood  high,  anil  the  day  was  sultry.  The  Swiss,  after  tlieii-  devotion,  ran  full  speed  to  meet  the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  plain 
licneatli.  At  evening’s  close,  600  nobles  and  2,000  subalterns  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  "  God,”  says  the  Helvetian  annals, 
“  upon  tliat  day  sat  in  juilgment  on  the  wanton  ari-ogance  of  the  usui’pers!  ” 


■strict  demands  of  science,  and  anticipated  and  realised,  even  in 
tho.se  days,  tho  re([uirements  of  the  ethnologist.  In  the  year  1842 
Ecthfl  began  the  series  of  compositions  whereby  his  name  is 
a.'^sociated  with  yet  another  of  the  world’s  heroes — designs  in 
elucidation  of  liannibal’s  great  military  feat,  the  passage  of 
the  Aljis  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  these  compositions  may 
be  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  the  incoming  of  that  weird  spirit 
and  ghostly  presence  which  loom  as  forebodings  of  mental  over¬ 
throw.  In  181 1  Eethel  went  to  Eomo,  enjoyed  himself  after  the 
manner  of  travellers,  studied,  moreover,  in  quality  of  painter, 
and  executed,  among  other  works,  an  altarpiece  for  a  church  in 
the  fatherland.  At  length  tho  altercations  which  had  impeded 
the  ])rogress  of  the  woi’k  that  was  to  prove  tho  signal  achieve- 
nifiit  of  the  painter’s  life  had  been  sot  to  rest.  In  184G  Eethel 
•■aiiie  to  Aix,  ami  set  to  laliour  in  oamest  upon  the  frescoes  which 
wen  I  to  stand  in  his  native  town  as  the  monument  to  his  genius. 
It  i.N  -ad  to  relate  that  the  artist,  in  this  his  arduous  undertaking, 
had  to  comjilain  of  tho  lack  of  ejunpathy ;  in  fact,  he  had  to 
endure  not  only  indifl'erence,  but  wony  and  vexation.  In  the 
]iro~ecution  of  his  work  ho  suffered  interruption;  people  with  no 
bett  T  excuse  than  mere  idle  ciu’iosity  were  permitted  to  intrude 


upon  his  privacy.  From  a  light-hearted  man  Eethel  became  a 
misanthrope.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
quiet  lay  within  himself  rather  than  in  the  outer  world.  It 
became  difficult,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  do  the  thing  that  seemed 
to  Eethel  right.  One  day  Paul  Delaroche  entered  the  hall  where 
the  painter  was  at  work,  and,  out  of  mere  delicacy,  said  nothing. 
Eethel,  hearing  of  the  visit,  was  in  heart  lacerated  under  the 
feeling  of  fancied  neglect.  Fortunately  friends  were  ready  to  set 
matters  right ;  the  two  artists  met  in  reconcEiation,  and  Delaroche 
was  able  to  pour  into  the  wounds  of  his  brother  the  heahng  oE  of 
eulogy.  Eethel,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  had  grown  painfully  sen¬ 
sitive;  his  impending  malady  tortured  him  under  the  forms  of 
fears,  jealousies,  and  suspicions.  Eivalries  with  his  fellow  artists 
tormented  him.  Yet  that  these  perturbations  were  mere  phan¬ 
toms  born  within  his  own  brain,  everybody,  save  the  poor  sufferer 
himself,  might  see  plainly.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  have 
been  more  hearty  than  the  reception  which  Schnorr,  Eietschel, 
Bendemann,  Hiibner,  and  Eeinick  gave  to  the  artist  on  Ms  visit 
to  Dresden.  Nevertheless  the  nightmare  of  diseased  imagination 
was,  to  all  intents  and  jiurposes,  for  the  victim  Mmself,  a  desperate 
reality.  The  bui’den  weighed  Mm  down  heavily,  and  could  not 
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he  cast  off.  In  finishing  the  last  picture  to  which  he  put  his  hand 
in  Aix,  Bethel  said,  “  My  power  is  extinguished,  my  labour  must' 
be  relinquished ;  when  I  have  worked  I  have  won  but  a  pittance, 
and  now  I  must  cease  wholly,  for  no  more  strength  is  left  to  me.” 

The  closing  scenes  of  lil’e’s  fitful  fever  were  now  gathering  into 
tragedy.  The  fields  of  reason  were  about  to  be  invaded  by  wild, 
weii’d  fantasy,  akin  to  frenzy ;  into  the  tissues  of  the  once  sober 
thoughts  were  soon  to  be  interwoven  thi'eads  flushed  in  hectic 
colour,  and  the  torrent  of  the  artist’s  remaining  years  swelled 
with  passion  and  moaned  in  agony.  About  this  time  Bethel 
executed  a  design,  ‘  Death  the  Avenger,’  a  draped  skeleton  in  the 
act  of  scraping  two  bare  bones,  as  would  a  daintj’’  player  on  j 


violin  ;  a  figure  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  demon  Cholera,  on  its 
first  entrance  into  Paris,  at  a  masked  ball.  Bethel  showed  this 
drawing  to  a  company  of  artists,  whose  sleep  was  thenceforth 
haunted  by  the  fearful  spectre.  ‘  Death  coming  as  a  Friend,’ 
which  is  chosen  as  one  of  our  illustrations,  the  painter  executed 
in  expiation  of  his  first  terror-striking  work.  A  third  drawing, 
completing  the  series,  was  found  among  the  papers  which  the 
painter  left.  In  the  same  spirit,  also,  were  conceived  six  designs 
j  which  may  be  taken  as  a  new  reading  of  ‘  The  Dance  of  Death.’ 
The  thoughts  here  embodied  were  suggested  by  the  tumults  that, 
in  the  year  1848,  under  the  banner  of  liberty,  threatened  Europe 
with  unbridled  license.  Bethel  saw  ruthlessly  torn  asunder  the 
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Drawn  by  W.  J.  Allen. \  death  cosiing  as  a  feiend.  {Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooler. 

THE  OLD  SEXTON  All  the  townsfolk  wait  to  hear 

IXSCEIBED  TO  ALFEED  RETHEL  BY  W.  ALLIN.^HAM,  ^ 


’Twas  nigh  the  hour  of  evening  prayer. 
The  Sexton  climbed  the  tm-ret  stair 
Wearily,  being  very  old. 

He  seats  himself  in  a  stony  niche  ; 

A  bell  rope  sways  within  liis  reach  ; 


It  is  past  the  ringing  hour. 

There  is  silence  in  the  tower. 

Save  that  on  a  pinnacle 
A  robin  sits  and  sings  full  well. 
Hush !  at  length  for  prayer  tliey  toll 
God  receive  the  parting  soul ! 


unity  and  brotherhood  of  Germany,  which  were  for  him  the  most 
sacred  of  political  ideals ;  and  he  sought  by  his  pencil  to  upbraid 
the  follies  of  the  people,  and  to  guide  his  countrymen  back  into 
the  ways  of  law  and  order.  All  this  while,  too,  the  artist’s  inde¬ 
fatigable  hand  was  plied  as  usual  to  the  prolific  production  of 
historic  and  miscellaneous  designs.  In  the  year  1850  Bethel  had 
become  engaged  to  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Professor  Grahl,  an 
artist  residing  in  Dresden.  For  his  fiancee  he  executed  an  illus¬ 
trated  calendar,  containing  fourteen  di’awings,  the  personifications 
of  the  vaiied  months  and  changing  seasons.  His  wife,  soon  after 
marriage,  fell  into  an  alarming  illness,  which  brought  upon  her 
husband  painful  anxiety.  On  her  recovery  Bethel,  in  gratitude. 


designed  an  apposite  allegory,  after  the  manner  of  classic  bas- 
reliefs.  We  also  find  mention  of  other  di’awings,  which  took  as 
their  text  Luther’s  well-known  hymn,  “  Ein’  feste  Burg.”  But 
the  time  now  comes  apace  when  the  mind,  strong  in  genius,  was 
to  collapse  utterly ;  when  the  artist,  who  had  the  promise  of  im¬ 
mortality  dawning  in  the  near  horizon,  was  himself  to  lie  prostrate, 
disabled  in  body  and  palsy-stricken  in  spirit,  leaving  incomplete¬ 
ness  written  on  his  works,  and  disorganisation  as  a  discord  thrust 
into  the  midst  of  his  creations.  The  sequel  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  Designs  from  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great  gave  monition 
of  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Likewise  the  cartoon  for  the 
pictui’e  ‘  The  Baptism  of  Wittkind,’  the  fourth  in  the  series  of 
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ft-escoes  at  Aix,  came  as  fui’ther  ■waruing  of  the  impending  doom. 
Eethel  ivas  in  fact  a  wreck.  Picture  him  in  his  youth  and  look 
at  him  now.  Twenty  years  before  he  might  be  seen  walking 
beneath  the  acacia  avenues  of  Dusseldorf,  a  man  of  quiet  mien 
but  proud  bearing,  his  face  an  index  of  noble  character ;  the  noso 
boldly  cmwed,  the  mouth  small  but  eloquent,  the  eyes  blue 
and  piercing,  it  was  said,  with  the  ken  of  the  eagle  and  the 
falcon ;  above  rose  a  towering  forehead  crowned  with  abundant 
hair.  See  him  now  once  more  at  Dusseldorf,  shattered  in  frame, 
shaken  in  intellect,  every  nerve  trembhng  to  the  passing  breath, 
each  thought  dagger-wounded  by  spectral  fears.  All  artistic 
power  was  gone ;  the  faculty  of  discrimination  had  fled ;  things 
bad  and  good  were  to  him  alike.  He  took  pencil  in  hand  to 
retouch  a  cartoon,  and  forthwith  marred  the  head  of  Hannibal! 
His  mother  died,  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  sorrow.  His  speech 
became  inarticulate,  and  at  last  grew  wholly  unintelligible. 
Utterly  prostrate  in  strength,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1859, 
death  entered  the  artist’s  chamber  “  as  a  Friend,”  and  Eethel 
breathed  forth  his  troubled  spii’it  in  childlike  calm,  bearing  even 
a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

“  'Vex  not  his  gliost :  0  let  him  pass  !  He  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  raek  of  this  tough  world 
.Stretch  him  out  longer.” 

On  the  5th  of  December,  when  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground,  and  ice  hung  from  roof  and  window,  the  body  of  AEred 
Eethel,  followed  by  the  chief  artists  of  Dusseldorf  and  a  numerous 
train  of  admirers,  was  carried  to  its  last  resting-place.  On  the 
grave  friends  placed  a  laurel  crown. 

I  wdl  now  proceed  to  a  more  critical  estimate  of  Eethel’ s  position 
as  an  artist.  Only  to  the  Greeks  and  middle-age  Italians  was  it 
given  to  attain  thi’ough  intuition  access  into  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Beautiful ;  to  them  only  was  granted  a  revelation  of 
the  mysterious  triad  of  Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty,  brought 
visibly  before  the  world  by  the  noblest  of  Art’s  creations.  The 
Teutonic  nations,  seeking  to  escape  from  their  ice-bound  and 
snow-buried  fatherland,  have  from  generation  to  generation 
migrated  southwards,  ‘  ‘  resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 
asphodel,”  diinking  nectar  and  bathing  in  the  fountain  of  Algeria. 
Yet,  not  to  the  climate  born  or  to  the  manner  bred,  the  northern 
mental  stamina  sinks  for  the  most  part  debilitate,  contracts  the 
malaria  distemper  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  end  breeds  little  better 
than  a  hybrid  offspring.  This  has  been,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  the  saddening  experience  whenever  northern  Art, 
dissatisfied  with  her  northern  nationality,  has  migrated  to  southern 
latitudes.  The  painters  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  who, 
in  the  generations  which  followed  upon  the  times  of  Van  Eyck, 
Durer,  and  Holbein,  fell  under  Italian  sway,  lost  their  own  native 
style,  and  gained  in  exchange  a  mongrel  manner.  A  century  or 
two  later  we  come  down  to  other  migrations,  each  attended  by 
results  doubtful,  if  not  indeed  disastrous.  Winkleman  and  Mengs 
contracted  classical  modes  of  thought  and  of  form.  Overbeck  and 
Cornelius,  Christian  ;  and  the  common  fatality  which  befalls  hybrid 
races  threatened  with  extinction,  even  from  the  first,  the  progeny 
thus  begotten.  These,  then,  are  reasons  why  I  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  any  master,  school,  or  system  of  study,  which,  instead  of 
being  ItaUan-Gennan,  or  Greek-Gennan,  is  radically  and  exclu¬ 
sively  Germanic  and  Teutonic.  The  manner  of  Alfred  Eethel 
had  the  merit  of  being  true  to  his  nationality.  Beauty  he  seldom 
sought  for  its  ovm  sake :  typical  or  ideal  forms  gave  place  to 
pronounced  and  individual  characters ;  grace  was  frequently 
violated  for  vigour ;  unifonnity  and  symmetry  of  design  were 
suirendered  to  accident,  and  gave  way  to  the  actual  exigency  of 
the  facts.  Eethel  was,  indeed,  little  indebted  to  masters  or  times 
foi-eign  to  his  ovm  country  :  his  sojounr  in  Italy  had  cost  him 
m)thing  of  oi-iginality  ;  such  as  he  was  in  himseE,  so  were  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  imagination,  rrncontaminated  and  unadulterated. 
Hence,  us  I  hav(;  said,  the  Gerinan  phase  of  his  genius  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  more  than  commonly  intact.  The  pictorial 

1  a,spects,  in  fact,  which  in  Holbc.'in,  Alber-t  Durer,  and  Martin 
.Sdibn,  have  la-onounced  GerTrian  Ard  with  a  singrrlar  and  eccentric 
idiosyncrasy,  found  in  the  works  of  Eethel  revival.  In  looking 
over  the  designs  of  this  modern  painter,  wo  cannot  but  recall  that 

1  “  tendency  to  the  singrrlar”  and  “the  fantastic,”  that  angularity 

of  fonn  and  “  strangeness  in  attitrrdc,”  which  the  Germran  critic 
Kiigler  admitted  as  ])eculiaritie.s,  and  irerhaps  defects,  in  the 
schofd  f»f  Albert  Ilurcr.  The  pursuit  of  a  course  thus  eccentric, 
the  indulgence  of  a  tem])eramcnt  wayward  and  abnormal,  betrayed 
Bethel,  in  common  with  his  luedecessors,  into  forms  of  the  gro- 
tewpie  sometimes  little  short  of  ignoble.  This  is  the  snare  into 
which  j)ainter.T  of  such  antecedents  and  jirediloctiorrs  are  specially 
prone  to  fall.  ‘  The  I  tance  of  Death,’  ‘  Death  as  a  Friend,’  ‘  Death 
:i‘  jin  Avenger,’  and  the  de.sign  ‘King  Wen/, el  the  Sluggard,’  are 
ex.-irnjdes  of  the  varying  jrhascs  of  the  gi’otesque  humour 
which  ever  enters  as  a  strange  anomaly  into  German  Art,  from 
the  early  .sculjitures  in  Gothic  cathedrals  down  to  death’s  de- 
vilrj-  by  Eethel,  and  the  designs  to  “  Eeineke  Fuchs”  by  Kaul- 

bach.  The  poet  Beddoes,  the  author  of  “  Death’s  Jest  Book,” 
seemed  to  have  contracted  during  his  re.sidence  in  Germany 
a  like  weird  and  wild  fantasy.  The  Frenchman,  Gustave 
Dore,  likewise,  in  his  Elustrations  to  Les  Contes  Drolatiques, 

Don  Quixote,  and  Dante,  gives  free  rein  to  the  same  lawless 
revefry.  Eethel,  however,  had  manEold  moods ;  he  was  a 
many-sided  man;  Eke  aU  true  dramatists,  he  could  be  grave 
and  gay  by  turns ;  he  shed  tears  sometimes  in  laughter,  but 
often  in  woe.  His  works  show  his  mind  to  have  been  thorough, 
direct,  and  earnest.  I  should  suppose  that  he  seldom  took 
a  thought  second-hand ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  borrow  spec¬ 
tacles  of  his  neighbom’,  he  preferred  to  look  straight  at  nature 
with  his  own  eyes.  Walking  with  fearless  foot  in  untrodden 
ways,  he  came  perchance  on  things  startling  and  new.  Figures 
which  at  once  strike  the  spectator  as  independent  creations, 
and  attitudes  altogether  novel,  are  in  his  designs  scattered, 
not  with  scant  penury,  but  in  rich  profusion.  That  Eethel  was 
manly  and  strong,  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  high  walks  of  historic 
and  monumental  Art,  whereunto,  as  we  have  seen,  he  aspired,  the 
noble  composition  here  engraved,  ‘  The  Swiss  in  Phayer 
BEFORE  THE  Battle  OF  Seiipach,’  is  sufficient  indication.  Into 
the  onslaught  of  battle,  too,  the  painter  could  throw  motion  and 
fury.  That  the  bounds  of  moderation  should  be  now  and  then 
overstepped,  is  nothing  more  than  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Men  who  soar  high  cannot  be  incumbered  with  heavy  baUast ;  a 
car  that  rushes  full  speed,  perhaps,  too,  on  a  rough  road,  cannot 
be  safe  of  the  ditch.  Thus  Eethel,  doubtless,  feE  into  pictorial 
mishaps  which  imperilled  his  good  reputation.  For  example,  the 
artist’s  personation  of  Moses,  whatever  be  its  merit  in  force,  fury, 
and  fire,  is  assuredly  melodramatic  in  excess.  Then  again  in 
another  design,  ‘  The  Death  of  St.  Stephen,’  we  have  to  deplore 
the  intrusion  of  a  savage  brutality  wholly  unpermissible  in  the 
region  of  sacred  Art.  Eaphael  in  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject,  as  also  the  Greeks  when  touching  on  the  tragic  doom  of  a 
Niobe  or  a  Laocoon,  were  able  to  approach  to  truth  and  yet  escape 
from  horror.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dui-er’s  designs  of 
‘  The  Passion  of  Our  Lord,’  will  understand  what  is  the  excess  I 
wish  in  certain  German  works  to  condemn. 

The  genius  of  Eethel  was  of  the  mien  which  is  proverbiaUy 
allied  to  madness,  a  genius  that  coloured  aU  the  painter  wrought, 
especially  during  his  later  years,  with  hectic,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
tempered  hues.  How  far  states  of  mind  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  the  nature  of  infirmities  may  actually  favour  the 
creation  of  Art-products  recommended  by  a  certain  brEEancy  of 
complexion,  is  a  question  which  has  peculiar  cogency  in  the  career 
of  this  painter.  There  is  ever  a  wizard  speU,  a  charm  of  fascina¬ 
tion,  in  feats  of  waj^ward  fancy  ;  a  thrill  passes  through  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  when  the  intellect  plays,  if  I  may  so  say,  sleight 
of  hand ;  the  imagination  stands  in  awe  before  an  artist  who 
wields  the  witchery  of  the  evil  eye,  who  as  a  necromancer  can 
draw  from  deep  wells  beneath  di’aughts  of  demon  inspEation. 

We  all  admit  that  serene  and  heaven-born  Art  may  receive  bene¬ 
diction  from  God’s  good  angels  ;  but  I  scarcely  Eke  to  confess  how 
far  works  of  vehemence,  rebelEon,  and  desperation,  may  be  the 
outcoming  of  whoEy  opposite  powers.  In  the  kingdom  of  Art, 
however,  as  in  the  sphere  of  God’s  providence,  evil  is  overruled  for 
good,  so  that  it  becomes  true,  esiieciaUy  in  the  province  of  the  di’ama, 
that  “  the  wi’ath  of  man  shaU  praise  God,”  whEe  “  the  remainder 
of  wrath  shall  be  restrained.”  And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so 
long  as  madness  can  maintain  method,  so  long  as  excess  is  reined 
in  by  some  measui'e  of  moderation,  the  work  gains  a  proportionate 
talismanic  power.  This  is  the  vehemence  which  in  Art  is  known 
by  the  profane  name  of  “devil” — a  devilry  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  very  near  to  our  humanity,  a  madness  which  some 
have  been  ready  even  to  worship,  as  having  about  it  aspects  of  the 
divine,  so  mysteriously  in  this  life  do  intermingle  things  fair  and 
foul,  so  closely  does  heaven  border  on  the  confines  of  heU.  These 
reflections  do  not  seem  to  me  out  of  place  when  I  look  at  the  class 
of  subjects  wherein  Eethel  and  other  Geiunan  artists  take  what 
appears  to  me  aU  but  an  unhallowed  delight ; — ‘  Dances  of  Death,’ 
and  such  Eke,  works  which  laugh  and  jeer  with  thoughts  that  Ee 
“too  deep  for  tears” — creations  which  teem  with  the  outcasts  of 
pandemonium.  That  Eethel,  however,  knew  how  to  redeem 
themes  which  in  other  hands  had  been  tainted  with  profanity, 
that  he  coiEd  throw  over  the  death-robed  skeleton  solemnity,  that 
he  knew  how  to  give  to  Efe’s  exit  pathos  and  repose,  is  manEest 
to  all  who  will  but  gaze  on  the  design  we  here  pubEsh — Death 
come  at  eventide  to  toll  the  knell  of  the  old  sexton  in  the  tower. 

Let  us  pray  that  death  thus  came  for  Alfred  Eethel,  having 
lost  its  sting,  and  the  grave  its  victory.  To  him  is  granted,  as  a 
recompense  for  Efe’s  torments,  the  reward  of  immortaEty.  His 
works  testify  to  a  resolute,  though  a  restless,  spEit ;  to  a  high, 
though  inconstant,  aspE’ation.  We  find  the  Eght  of  the  mind 
darkened  in  its  zenith,  yet  know  that  the  fire  which  burns  itself 
out  wEl  kincUe  into  Efe  beyond  Efe. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AOE : 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

BY  S.  C.  HALL,  F.S.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“Historj-  maybe  fonned  from  peraianent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — Dr.  Johnson. 

CHARLES  LAME. 


HARLES  LAMB  was 
born  on  the  18tb  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1775,  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  bis  father  being  in 
the  employ  of  one  of 
the  Benchers  as  his  “  clerk,  ser¬ 
vant,  Mend,  flapper,  guide,  stop¬ 
watch,  auditor,  and  treasimer.” 
On  the  9th  of  October,  1782,  the 
boy  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  as  the  “  son  of 
John  Lamb,  scrivener,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  his  wife.”  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  as,  then,  of  small  stature,  dehcate 
frame,  and  constitutionally  nervous  and 
timid;  of  mild  countenance,  complexion 
clear  brown,  eyes  of  different  colours,  with 
“  a  walk  slow  and  peculiar,”  and  a  “  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  utterance  ”  that  was  something 


security  from  pecuniary  perils  that  too 
frequently  cage  the  spirit  and  cramp  the 
energies  of  men  of  lofty  intellect  and  aspir¬ 
ing  souls.  On  many  occasions  Lamb  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  was  not, 
as  so  many  are — as  so  many  of  his  Mends 


more  than  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 
At  Chiist’s  Hospital  was  formed  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  his  schoolfellow,  Coleridge  —  a 
friendship  that  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  until  the  philosopher  was  laid  in 
his  grave  at  Highgate.  They  were,  as 
Lamb  writes,  “fifty  year  Mends  without 
an  interruption.” 

In  1789  he  quitted  Christ’s  Hospital,  and 
obtained  a  situation  at  the  India  House, 
where  he  remained  during  thirty-six  years, 
rarely  taking  a  holiday.  In  1825  he  “re¬ 
tired  from  the  drudgery  of  the  desk  ”  with 
a  pension  sufficient  for  all  the  moderate 
needs  and  luxuries  of  life. 

No  doubt  such  di’udgeiy  may  have  been 
to  some  extent  irksome  to  a  man  of  letters, 
who  loved  to  use  the  pen  for  a  higher  pui’- 
pose  than  that  of  dull  entries  in  heavy 
ledgers ;  but  it  had  its  “set  off”  in  the 


were — compelled  to  learn  fi’om  terrible 
experience — 

“  How  salt  tbe  savour  is  of  otliers’  bread.” 

In  1822  he  writes  to  Bernard  Barton,  a 
banker’s  clerk,— “  I  am,  like  you,  a  pri¬ 
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soner  to  the  desk  ;  I  have  been  chained  to 
that  galley  thirty  years ;  I  have  almost 
grown  to  the  wood.”  And  again, — “  What 
a  weight  of  wearisome  prison  hours  have  I 
to  look  back  and  forward  to,  as  quite  cut 
out  of  life  !  ”  Yet  he  tenders  this  counsel 
to  the  Quaker  poet,  who  had  contemplated 
resigning  his  post,  ‘  ‘  trusting  to  the  book¬ 
sellers  ”  for  bread : — “  Thi’ow  yourself  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap  dash,  head¬ 
long  upon  iron  spikes,”  rather  than  be¬ 
come  the  slave  of  the  booksellers ;  and 
he  blesses  his  star  “that  Providence,  not 
seeing  good  to  make  him  independent,  had 
seen  it  next  good  to  settle  him  down  upon 
the  stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall  Street 
while  he  sympathised  with,  and  mourned 
over,  the  “  corroding,  tortui’ing,  torment¬ 
ing  thoughts  that  disturb  the  brain  of  the 
unlucky  wight  who  must  draw  upon  it  for 
daily  sustenance.”  “There  is  corn  in 
Egypt,”  he  writes,  “  while  there  is  cash  in 
Leadenhall.”  He  was  therefore  content 
with  his  lot,  although  “  every  half  hom-’s 
absence  from  office  duties  was  set  down 
in  a  book yet  when  ultimately  released 
from  the  oar,  he  ‘  ‘  could  scarcely  compre¬ 
hend  the  magnitude  of  his  deliverance;” 
and  was  grateful  for  it. 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  no  punishment  to 
Charles  Lamb  to  be  “in  populous  city 
pent.”  In  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
Metropolis  he  found  themes  as  fertile  as 
his  contemporaries  had  sought  and  obtained 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Westmore¬ 
land  ;  where  great  men  had  trodden  was  to 
him  “hallowed  ground;”  and  many  a 
dingy  building  of  unseemly  brick  was  to 
him  holy — as  the  birthplace,  the  death- 
place,  or  the  intellectual  laboratory  of  some 
mighty  luminary  of  the  past. 

He  once  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at 
Keswick,  and  though  he  conceded  the 
grandeur  and  the  glory  of  old  Skiddaw, 
and  admitted  that  he  might  live  a  year  or 
so  among  such  scenes,  [he  should  “  moj^e 
and  pine  away  if  he  had  no  prospect  of 
again  seeing  Fleet  Street.”  Writing  to  the 
high  priest  of  nature,  Wordsworth,  he  says, 
“  I  do  not  now  care  if  I  never  see  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  my  life  ;  I  have  passed  all  my  days 
in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many 
and  intense  local  attachments  as  any  of 
you  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead 
nature.”  And  Talfobird  records  he  has 
heard  him  declare  that  his  “  love  for  natural 
scenery  would  be  abundantly  satisfied  by 
the  patches  of  long  waving  grass,  and  the 
stunted  trees  that  blacken  in  the  old  church¬ 
yard  nooks  which  you  may  yet  find  border¬ 
ing  on  Thames  Street.”  The  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street  were  to  him  ‘  ‘  better  places  to 
live  in,  for  good  and  all,  than  underneath 
old  Skiddaw  ;”  and  Co  vent  Garden  was 
“  dearer  to  him  than  any  garden  of  Alci- 
nous.”  So  late  as  1829,  when  he  had  been 
some  years  free  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet 
will,  he  writes  to  Wordsworth, — “  O  let  no 
Londoner  imagine  that  health,  and  rest, 
and  innocent  occupation,  interchange  of 
converse  sweet,  and  recreative  study,  can 
make  the  country  anything  better  than 
altogether  odious  and  detestable.” 

Lamb  is  not  the  only  Londoner  to  whom 
the  huge  city  is  a  refreshing  luxury. 
James  Smith  used  to  say  that  “London 
was  the  best  place  in  summer,  and  the 
only  place  in  winter.”  It  was  Jekyll  who 
proposed  to  make  country  lanes  tolerable 
by  having  them  paved.  I)r.  J ohnson  grew 
angry  when  people  abused  London,  saying, 

‘  ‘  Sir,  the  man  who  is  tired  of  London  is 
tired  of  existence.”  While  I  had  a  resi¬ 
dence  among  the  healthful  commons  and 
thick  woods  of  West  Surrey,  a  distinguished 
author  of  this  class  was  my  guest,  and  was 
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located  in  a  pretty  little  lodge  (heltered 
among  tall  trees,  where  nightingales  were 
singing.  In  the  morning  he  complained 
they  had  kept  him  awake  all  night. 
“Well,”  I  said,  “surely  it  is  not  much 
of  a  misery  to  be  kept  awake  by  ‘  the 
bii’d  most  musical.’”  “Nay,”  he  replied, 
“  if  I  am  kejrt  from  sleep,  I  do  not  see 
much  difference  between  nightingales  and 
cats  :  ” 

The  love  of  Lamb  for  London  was,  in 
fact,  an  absolute  passion ;  Hazlitt  says  of 
him,  “  The  streets  of  London  are  his  faery 
land,  teeming  with  wonder,  with  life  and 
interest,  to  Ins  retrospective  glance,  as  it 
did  to  the  eager  eye  of  childhood.  He  has 
contrived  to  weave  its  tritest  traditions  into 
a  bright  and  endless  romance.  ” 

Although  Lamb  had  thus  ample  scope 
for  continual  enjoyment,  and  was  saved  from 
the  necessities  that  so  often  beset  the  paths 
of  men  of  genius,  there  was  a  skeleton  in 
his  house,  and  pleasure  was  ever  associated 
with  a  terror  more  appalling  than  Death. 
His  beloved  sister — his  dear  companion  and 
cherished  friend — was  subject  to  periodical 
fits  of  insanity,  during  one  of  which,  with 
her  own  hand,  she  killed  her  beloved 
mother.  There  is  nothing  in  human  his- 
toiy  more  entirely  sad  than  the  records  of  the 
walks  these  two  made  together,  when,  there¬ 
after,  as  the  cloud  came  over  her  mind,  and 
she  saw  the  evil  hour  coming,  they  paced 
along  the  road  and  across  fields,  weeping 
bitterly  both — she  to  be  left  at  the  lunatic 
asylum  until  time  and  regimen  restored 
reason,  and  he  to  retui’n  to  his  mournful 
and  lonely  home. 

The  fatal  death  of  the  mother  took  place 
on  the  22nd  September,  1796.  There  was, 
of  coru'se,  a  coroner’s  inquest,  and  a  verdict 
— “  Lunacy.”*  The  daughter  was  confined 
in  Bedlam ;  after  a  time  she  was  given  up 
to  “her  friends,”  and  her  brother  became 
thencefoi-ward  her  “  guardian.”  The  word 
is  far  too  weak  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  never- 
ceasing,  never-ending  care  and  thought 
for  her  consolation  and  comparative  com¬ 
fort.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  task  to  incture  him  : 
with  a  pei’petual  dread  of  insanity  haunt¬ 
ing  him;t  loving  one,  whom  he  addresses 
as  “the  fair -haired  maid”  (of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known),  but  sacrificing 
that,  and  all  else,  to  solemn  and  mournful 
Duty.  It  was,  however,  duty  lightened  by 
love ;  for  intense  affection  linked  these  two 
together  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hours 
of  their  lives.  “  The  two  lived  as  one  in 
double  singleness  together.”  On  her  side 
affectionate  and  eai’nest  watching ;  on  his  a 
charming  deference,  “pleasant  evasions,” 
little  touches  of  gratitude,  perpetual  care — 
anxious  and  troubled  care. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  brother 
during  her  temporary  confinement,  she 
writes : — ‘  ‘  The  spirit  of  my  mother  seems 
to  descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid  me 
live  to  enjoy  the  life  and  reason  the  Almighty 
has  given  mo.”  And  she  did  live  to  enjoy 
both — in  calm  and  sorrowful  content — to  a 
verj'  old  age — surviving  her  brother  many 
years — dying  on  the  20th  of  May,  1847. 
She  was  placed  in  the  grave  by  his  side, — 

“  In  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

His  life  is  truly  described  as  a  “  life  of 
uncongenial  toil,  diversified  with  frequent 
sorrow.”  Unhappily,  ho  sought  relief  where 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  in 

•  The  sad  story  is  told  l)y  himself  in  a  letter  to  Cole¬ 
ridge:— “.My  jKXjr  deare.st  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has 
Iteeii  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  time 
enough  only  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  My  ijoor 
father  was  slightly  wounded.” 

t  Tliere  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  family  ;  and 
Charles  him.sclf  was  for  a  time  “  under  re.straint.”  In  one 
of  hi.<  letterr.  to  Coleridge  he  refers  to  the  “six  months  he 
was  in  amad-house  at  Hoxton.” 


the  full  potations  that  induced  self-reproach,  I 
in  the  deep  draughts  that  frightfully  aug¬ 
mented  the  evils  they  were  taken  to  diminish 
or  to  cure !  Talfourd  gently  refers  to  his 
only  blot — his  “  one  single  frailty  ” — “  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  would  quaff  excit¬ 
ing  liquors,”  which  he  attributes  to  “a 
physical  peculiarity  of  constitution.”  It  was 
“  a  kind  of  corporeal  need,”  augmented,  if 
not  induced,  by  the  heavjq  irksome  labours 
of  his  dull  office,  and  still  more  by  ‘  ‘  the 
sorrows  that  environed  him,  and  which 
tempted  him  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy.”  Lamb 
himself  refers  to  his  excessive  love  of 
tobacco,  and  his  vain  attempts  to  subdue 
or  to  control  it,  and  describes  ‘  ‘  how  from 
illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  from  a 
quick  solace  it  turned  to  a  negative  relief, 
thence  to  a  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction, 
thence  to  a  positive  misery.” 

Yet,  although  with  many  drawbacks,  the 
life  of  Charles  Lamb  was  by  no  means 
without  its  enjoyments.  He  had  many 
attached  friends  :  the  earliest  and  the  latest, 
as  I  have  said,  was  his  school-mate  Cole¬ 
ridge.  This  tribute  is  from  his  pen  : — 

“  My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  for  thou  hast  pined, 

And  hungered  after  nature  many  a  year, 

In  the  gi-eat  city  pent ;  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soM,  through  evil  and  pain, 

And  strange  calamity!  ” 


And  this  is  the  tribute  of  Eobert  Southey ; — 

“  Charles  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thee  justly  dear 
For  rarest  genius  and  for  sterling  worth, 

Unchanging  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere 
And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill-thought  birth. 

Nor  even  in  its  sport,  infixed  a  sting.” 

It  was  said  of  him  that  ‘  ‘  he  had  the 
faculty  of  turning  even  casual  acquaintances 
into  friends,”  and  he  thus  touchingly  records 
the  departure  of  many  of  them  : — 

“  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me. 

And  some  are  taken  from  me,  all  are  departed, 

AU,  aU  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.” 

He  was  a  most  delightful  companion, 
and  a  firm  and  true  and  never- changing 
friend.  Of  the  latter,  there  is  the  evidence 
of  his  memorable  letter  to  Southey,  whom 
he  considered  to  have  wrongfully  assailed 
Leigh  Hunt;*  of  the  former  we  have  the 
testimony  of  so  many,  that  it  is  needless  to 
quote  them.  Among  his  more  frequent 
companions  and  intimate  friends  were  Haz- 
htt,  Godwin,  Thelwall,  Basil  Montagu  and 
his  estimable  lady,  Proctor,  Barnes,  Hay- 
don,  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson  (who  is,  hap¬ 
pily,  still  with  us,  in  honoured  old  age, 
having  survived  so  many  of  his  great  friends 
of  the  epoch),  Carey,  Knowles,  Moxon, 
Hood,  and  Hone ;  while,  later  in  life,  he 
was  often  cheered  by  the  light  that  emanated 
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from  good  and  tender  Talfourd.  His  loving 
and  eloquent  biographer  describes  with 
singular  felicity  Lamb’s  “suppers”  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  1800,  he  was  living  at 
No.  16,  Mitre  Court  Buildings  ;  in  1817,  he 
had  removed  to  lodgings  in  Eussell  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  the  corner  house,  “  de- 
lightfuEy  situated  between  the  two  great 
theatres.”  Afterwards  he  was  again  a  re¬ 
sident  in  the  Temple.  Later  in  life,  his 
residence  was  at  Enfield,  in  an  ‘  ‘  odd-look¬ 
ing,  gambogish  coloured  house,”  from 
which,  in  1833,  he  removed  to  Church 
Street,  Edmonton.  In  1834,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  died. 

“  Bay  Cottage,”  as  it  is  now  called — and 
I  believe  was  so  called  when  Lamb  inhabited 
it — is  a  poor  dwelling ;  mournful-looking 
enough;  it  could  never  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that  must  have 
hero  perpetually  saddened  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  poet. 

Lamb  and  his  sister  were  but  lodgers 
there :  the  house  was  kept  by  a  woman 
named  Eedford,  who — I  learned  from  a 
person  still  residing  there,  and  who  well 
remembers  both  the  afflicted  inmates — 
lived  by  taking  charge  of  insane  patients. 


and  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  such  a 
trust,  for  she  had  habits  that  probably  did 
not  receive  any  check  from  the  interesting 
patients  of  whom  she  had  the  care.  The 
person  I  refer  to  recollects  Miss  Lamb  cut¬ 
ting  up  her  feather-bed,  and  scattering  the 
feathers  to  the  winds  out  of  her  window  ; 
and  tells  me,  what  I  am  loath  to  believe, 
that  whenever  Lamb  or  his  sister  “  misbe¬ 
haved”  themselves,  Eedford  was  in  the 
habit  of  thrusting  them  into  a  miserable 
closet  of  the  room,  where  they  were  con¬ 
fined  sometimes  for  hours  together  until  it 
pleased  the  harpy  to  give  them  freedom. 

Lamb  did  not  die  in  that  humiliating 
house  :  his  friends — according  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  I  have  quoted — having  discovered  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  removed 
him  from  the  woman’s  custody,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  to  Enfield,  and  it  was  at 
Enfield  he  died. 

*  Lamb’s  bitter  letter  to  Southey — whose  oifiy  offence 
was,  that  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  licvieio  he  had 
spoken  of  Hunt  as  the  author  of  a  “  book  that  wants  onlj’  a 
sounder  religious  feeling  to  be  as  delightful  as  it  is  original  ”— 
he  repented  of,  and  atoned  for ;  his  guardian  angel,  he  said 
(meaning  his  sister),  was  absent  when  he  wrote  it.  Thej- 
met,  and  were  again  friends ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Southey, 
written  long  afterwards,  he  thns  wrote : — “  Look  on  me  as 
a  dog  who  went  once  temporarilj’  insane  and  bit  j'ou.” 
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To  none  of  these  facts  does  Talfourd 
make  any  reference ;  hut  it  is  announced 
that  a  “  Life  of  Charles  Lamb  ”  will  he  ere 
long  published  by  Mr.  Procter,  the  ‘  ‘  Barry 
Cornwall  ”  of  our  younger  days.  Lamb 
will  be  sure  to  receive  ample  justice  at  the 
hands  of  that  estimable  gentleman  and  de¬ 
lightful  author — a  kindred  spirit,  who  was 
the  friend  of  nearly  all  the  great  men  and 
women  of  his  age,  and  who  can  in  no  way 
better  close  a  long  life  of  honourable  in¬ 
tellectual  labour,  than  by  a  biography  of 
one  he  knew  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 

Lamb  had  many  peculiarities ;  all  of  them 
were,  to  say  the  least,  harmless.  He  play- 
full}’  alludes  to  some  of  them  :  “I  never 
could  seal  a  letter  without  dropping  the 
wax  on  one  side,  besides  scalding  my  fin¬ 
gers.”  “  My  letters  are  generally  charged 
double  at  the  post-office,  from  their  inve¬ 
terate  clumsiness  of  foldui’e.” 

The  first  time  I  saw  and  spoke  with 
Charles  Lamb  was  where  he  was  most  at 
home,  in  Pleet  Street.  He  was  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  and  even  ungraceful  appearance. 


thin  and  wiry,  clumsily  clad,  and  with  a 
shuffling  gait,  more  than  awkward ;  though 
covered,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
head  was  of  no  common  order,  for  the  hat 
fell  back  as  if  it  fitted  better  there,  than 
over  a  large  intellectual  forehead,  which 
overhung  a  cormtenance  somewhat  expres¬ 
sive  of  anxiety  and  even  pain  ;  yet,  as  it 
was  afterwards  described  to  me  by  one  of 
his  nearest  friends — Leigh  Hunt — “deeply 
marked,  and  full  of  noble  lines,  with  traces 
of  sensibihty,  imagination,  and  much 
thought.”  His  wit  was  in  his  eye — lumi¬ 
nous,  quick,  and  restless ;  and  the  smile 
that  played  about  his  mouth  was  cordial 
and  good-humoured.  His  person  and  his 
mind  were  happily  characterised  by  his 
contemporary,  ‘  ‘  As  his  frame,  so  his  genius ; 
as  fit  for  thought  as  can  be,  and  equally  as 
unfit  for  action.”  In  one  of  his  playful 
moods  he  thus  described  himself :  ‘  ‘  Below 
the  middle  statui’e,  cast  of  face  slightly 
Jewish,  stammers  abominably.”  Leigh 
Hunt  recollected  him,  when  young,  coming 
to  see  the  boys  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  “with 
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a  pensive,  brown,  handsome,  and  kindly 
face,  and  a  gait  advancing  with  a  motion 
from  side  to  side,  between  involuntary  con¬ 
sciousness  and  attempted  ease,”  and  he  says 
of  him  in  after  life,  “  He  had  a  head  wort%’ 
of  Aristotle,  with  as  pure  a  heart  as  ever 
beat  in  human  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fra¬ 
gile  to  sustain  it.  IBs  features  are  strongly 
yet  delicately  cut ;  he  has  a  fine  eye  as  well 
as  forehead,  and  no  face  carries  in  it  greater 
marks  of  thought  and  feeling.”  But  the 
most  finished  picture  of  the  man  is  that 
which  his  friend  Talfourd  draws  :  “A  light 
frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
breath  would  overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk¬ 
like  black,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of 
form  and  expression  the  most  noble  and 
sweet.  His  black  hair  curled  crisply  about 
an  expanded  forehead ;  his  eyes,  softly 
brown,  twinkled  with  varying  expression, 
though  the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad ;  and 
the  nose  slightly  curved,  and  delicately 
carv’ed  at  the  nostril,  with  the  lower  outline 
of  the  face  regularly  oval,  completed  a  head 
which  was  finely  placed  on  the  shoulders. 


and  gave  importance  and  even  dignity  to  a 
diminutive  and  shadowy  stem.”  Thus 
writes  Hazhtt  of  Lamb  :  ‘  ‘  There  is  a  pri¬ 
mitive  simplicity  and  self-denial  about  his 
manners,  and  a  Quakerism  in  his  personal 
appearance,  which  is,  however,  relieved  by 
a  fine  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb  eloquence.” 
And  this  is  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  the 
ilmerican,  N.  P.  Willis  : — “  Enter,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  small-clothes  and  gaiters, 
short  and  very  slight  in  his  person,  hrs  head 
set  on  his  shoulders  with  a  thoughtful  for¬ 
ward  bent,  his  hair  just  sprinkled  with 
grey,  a  beautiful  deep -set  eye,  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  very  indescribable  mouth.” 

Some  time  in  1827  or  1828,  I  met  Lamb 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  house  of  Coleridge, 
and  one  evening  in  particular  I  recall  with 
peculiar  pleasure ;  there  were  not  many 
present,  none  I  can  remember,  except 
Mr.  and  Mi’S.  Gfllman.  The  poet-philo¬ 
sopher  engaged  in  a  contest  of  words  with 
his  friend  upon  that  topic  concerning  which 
Coleridge  was  ever  eloquent — the  power  to 
reconcile  Fate  with  Free-will.  Alas,  I  am 
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unable  to  recall  to  memory  a  single  sentence 
that  was  said.  I  only  know  the  impression 
left  npon  me  was  that  of  envy  of  the  one 
and  pity  for  the  other ;  envy  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  who  reasoned  so  cheerfully  and 
hopefully,  and  pity  for  the  essayist  whose 
despondency  seemed  rather  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  mind.  Unhappily  I  did  not 
turn  to  account  the  opportunities  I  had  of 
seeing  and  knowing  more  of  Lamb.  I 
might  surely  have  done  so,  but  little  thought 
had  I  then,  or  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
that  it  would  ever  be  my  task  to  wi’ite  a 
memory  of  the  man. 

“  His  poems  were  admirable,  and  often 
contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of 
some  who  have  greater  names  that  is  the 
statement  of  one  who  knew  him  intimately. 
“No  one,”  writes  Hazlitt,  “ever  stam¬ 
mered  out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent 
things  in  half-a-dozen  half  sentences.” 

I  copy  these  lines  from  Mrs.  Hall’s 
album  ;  I  believe  they  have  not  been  here¬ 
tofore  in  print :  — 

“  I  had  sense  in  dreams  of  a  Beauty  rare, 

Whom  fate  had  spell-bound  and  rooted  there, 

.Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  theme. 

Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream 
Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  echo  blind. 

With  self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 

Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept. 

And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept ; 

For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away. 

Till  a  fairer  object  shall  pass  that  way; 

Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can  show. 
Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  mirror  below. 

Pore  on,  fair  creature,  for  ever  pore, 

Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more  ; 

For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  is  vain, 

Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again.”— C.  Lamb. 

It  is  said  of  Lamb,  that  being  applied  to 
for  a  memoir  of  himself,  he  made  answer 
that  “it  would  go  into  an  epigram.”  His 
life  was  indeed  of  “  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together,”  but  the  latter  was  in  the 
larger  proportion.  “  He  had  strange  phases 
of  calamity,”  living  in  continual  terror. 
He  described  himself  as  once  “writing  a 
playful  essay  with  tears  trickling  down  his 
cheeks.”  A^et  in  none  of  his  writings  is 
there  any  taint  of  the  gloom  that  brings 
discontent ;  if  he  had  unhappily  too  little 
trvist  in  Providence,  he  did  not  mru’mur  at 
a  dispensation  terribly  calamitous.  If  sel¬ 
dom  cheerful,  he  was  often  merry ;  and  in 
none  of  his  writings  is  there  evidence  of 
ill-nature,  jealousy,  or  envy.  He  wrote 
for  periodicals  of  opposite  opinions  ;  he  was 
the  friend  of  Southey  and  he  was  the  friend 
of  Hazlitt ;  he  aroused  no  animosities,  and 
enemies  he  had  none. 

There  must  have  been  much  in  the  genial 
and  loveable  nature  of  the  man  to  attract 
to  him — in  a  comparatively  humble  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  restricted,  rather  than  liberal, 
means — so  many  attached  friends  who  are 
renowned  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
epoch. 

He  was  not  young,  but  not  old,  when 
called  from  earth.  “  He  sank  into  death 
as  placidly  as  into  sleep,”  writes  his  loved 
and  loving  friend  Taliburd;  he  was  laid 
in  Edmonton  churchyard,  “  in  a  spot  which, 
a  short  time  before,  he  had  pointed  out  to 
the  sexton  as  the  place  of  his  choice  for  a 
final  home  :  ”  and  a  line  from  Wordsworth’s 
monody  to  his  memory,  will  fitly  close  a 
brief  record  of  his  life : — 

“  Oh,  he  was  good,  if  ever  good  man  liv’d.” 

On  the  tombstone  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF 

CHAELES  LAMB, 

DIED  27th  DECExMBEK,  1831.  AGED  .59. 

“  Farewell,  dear  friend,  that  smile,  that  harmless  mirth. 
No  more  shall  gladden  our  domestic  hearth ; 

That  rising  tear,  with  pain  forbid  to  flow. 

Better  than  words  no  more  assuage  our  woe ; 

That  hand  outstretched  from  small  but  well-earned  store. 
Yield  succom-  to  the  destitute  no  more. 
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Yet  art  thou  not  all  lost ;  thro’  many  an  age, 

With  sterling  sense  and  humour,  shall  thy  page 
Win  many  an  Enghsh  bosom  pleased  to  see 
That  old  and  happier  vein  revived  in  tliee  ; 

This  for  our  earth.  And  if  with  friends  we  share 
Our  joys  in  Heaven,  we  hope  to  meet  thee  there.” 

ALSO  MARY  ANNE  LAMB, 

SISTER  OF  THE  ABOVE, 

BORX  3ed  DECEMBER,  1767.  DIED  20tii  MAY,  1847.* 

The  grave  of  Charles  Lamb  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Edmonton  churchyard, 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  graves,  some 
having  quaint  old  headstones,  hut  mostly 
of  a  modem  character.  A  venerable  yew 
tree  still  lives  beside  a  tower  of  remote 
date ;  and  a  number  of  almshouses  for  aged 
men  and  women  skirts  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cemetery — pleasant  objects  for  the  poet 
to  have  thought  over  when  selecting  his 
last  resting-place  here. 


SAMUEL  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

This  “  Memory”  may  aptly  follow  that  of 
Charles  Lamb,  not  only  because  they  knew 
■  I  and  loved  each  other — although  the  star  of 

I  I  the  one  was  but  rising  when  that  of  the 

I  other  was  in  its  decline — but  because  in 

many  ways  the  one  resembled  the  other. 
More  naturally,  however,  the  name  of 
i  Laman  Blanchard  is  associated  with  that 
of  Ltetitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  for  he  wrote 
her  “Life,”  and  did  ample  justice  to  her 
memory.  He  first  met  the  young  poetess 
at  our  house ;  and  a  friendship  was  com¬ 
menced  which  did  not  terminate  with  her 
death.  Foreseeing  what  “might  be,”  she 
had  laid  a  duH  on  him  before  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  ikfrica,  and  the  pledge  he  gave  was 
faithfully  kept.  With  a  copy  of  the  volumes, 
Blanchard  wrote  us  this  note  : — 

“  For  two  reasons  you  will  tr}^  to  like  the 
long-looked  for.  The  first  and  strongest  refers 
I  to  the  glorious  creature  who  is  gone ;  and  the 
second  to  one  whom  you  know  to  have  striven 
I  hard  to  indicate  her  name,  and  to  keep  her 

i  memorj’  as  a  pleasant  odoiu  in  the  world.  If  I 

I  have  failed,  it  is  because  there  were  difficulties 

I  in  the  way  that  I  cannot  explain  ;  and  if  some 

^  of  her  enemies  escape,  it  was  because  I  was 

j  I  fearful  of  injuring  her.” 

I  I  Blanchard  wus  born  at  Great  Yarmouth 
!  on  the  1.5th  of  May,  180.3.  His  father 
I  I’emoved  to  London  in  180.5,  and  followed 
the  calling  of  a  painter  and  glazier  in 
'  Southwark.  Laman  was  educated  at  the 
neighijouring  school  of  St.  Olave,  where  he 
.soon  became  a  prominent  scholar,  gaining 
j  7)rizes  when  ho  was  under  ten  years  old. 

He  had  been  doomed  to  drudgery  in  a 
!  Proctor’s  oflico,  but  early  formed  acquaint- 
I  ance  with  Buckstono,  and  acquired  a  taste 
;  for  the  stage.  Ho  tried,  indeed,  his  “  pren- 
!  tice  han’  ”  at  the  Margate  theatre,  but 
recoiled  with  the  natm-al  (lelicacy  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  highly  refined  organisation  from 
the  humiliations  of  a  strolling  player’s  life, 
h’or  a  time  he  was  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  his  brothor- 
'  in-law,  \'igors,  was  the  chief  founder  and 
secretaiy.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he 
1  fell  in  love,  and  manied  Miss  Ann  Gates. 
Ho  soon  became  a  “  wi-iter,”  editing  or 
sub-editing  the  MmifJih/  Mnudzine,  Fja  Belle 
Asseriihire,  afterwards  the  True  Huv,  and 
ultimately  the  douricr,  the  onco  famous 
paper  being  then  in  a  dying  .state,  having, 
moreover,  gone  over  from  the  Tones  to  the 

j  *  I  fannot  say  by  wliom  these  lines  were  written.  Tal- 

foiinl.  in  his  “  Memtnials  of  (,'lmrlcs  Lamli,”  takes  no 
I  notice  of  them.  J’erhaps  they  are  the  production  of  Eaitib’s 

dear  and  cherisheil  friend,  the  publisher  Jltjxon  :  a  man 
,  who  had  the  sinjfiilar  fortune  of  beinK  beloved  by  many  of 

;  the  jfreat  men  whose  works  lie  published,  and  who  was 
;  tiimscif  a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 


ultra-Liberals,  None  of  these  employ¬ 
ments  were  remunerative ;  he  worked  hard, 
and  in  many  ways,  to  keep  the  wolf. 
Poverty,  from  the  door. 

He  published  but  one  book — “  Lyric 
Offerings” — a  collection  of  most  sweet 
poems.  His  writings  were  all  “  anony¬ 
mous;”  few  but  his  friends  knew  the  true 
value  of  the  author,  fewer  still  the  great 
worth  of  the  man. 

His  name  is  not  largely  known ;  for  he 
died  while  yet  but  midway  up  “  the  steep  ” 
that  leads  to  “  Fame’s  eternal  temple.” 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  friend 
L.  E.  L.,  he  himseK  proved  the  sad  truth 
of  the  lines,  that 

“  Wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  the  bounds  divide.” 

I  knew  him  when  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  man  of  letters  hy  profession. 
Scott  has  well  said,  “Literature  is  a  good 
staff,  but  a  bad  crutch,” — to  depend  on  it 
altogether  is  but  a  sadly  precarious  trust. 
He  was  of  aU  men  the  readiest  and  most 
versatile.  His  ever  prompt  and  eloquent 
pen  could  indite  a  sonnet,  point  an  epigram, 
tell  a  story,  or  give  interest  to  an  essay, 
while  slower  spirits  were  pondering  and 
wondering  what  they  had  to  write  about. 
His  wit  was  genial  and  not  caustic :  it 
brightened  everything  it  played  about,  and 
was  checked  only  by  a  sensitive  desire  to 
avoid  giving  pain : 

“His  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright. 

Ne’er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade !  ” 

His  was  the  ardent  temperament  of  a 
genuine  child  of  song,  yet  dedicated  to  the 
direst  and  hardest  duty-work.  His  voca¬ 
tion  was  that  of  a  writer  for  the  press  ;  and 
multitudinous  were  his  “leaders,”  “criti¬ 
cisms,”  “reviews,”  “reports,”  and  “  opi¬ 
nions,”  upon  every  conceivable  subject, 
which  the  public  strongly  relished,  while 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  source, — 

“  The  sunny  temper,  bright  where  all  is  strife ; 

The  simple  heart  that  mocks  at  worldly  wiles ; 

Light  wit  that  plays  along  the  calm  of  life, 

And  stirs  its  languid  surface  into  smiles.” 

In  person  he  was  small ;  his  countenance 
was  at  once  expressive  of  his  heart  and 
mind — sensitive,  graceful,  and  affectionate ; 
his  eyes,  those  unerring  indications  of 
genius,  were  peculiarly  tender,  yet  spark¬ 
ling  like  two  burning  coals.  Earnest,  true, 
fervent,  sympathising,  the  man  was  made 
to  be  loved. 

While  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
vigour  of  intellect,  a  domestic  sorrow — the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
when  little  more  than  a  boy — struck  his 
energies  at  the  root.  Rest,  perfect  rest, 
was  absolutely  needed  to  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  but  how  was  the  day-labourer  for 
bread  to  obtain  it,  with  several  children 
looking  to  him  for  food  ?  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  thoughtless  friends  to  say  to  such 
a  man  so  circumstanced,  ‘  ‘  You  must  not 
overwork  yourself!  ”  Ah !  they  do  not  see 
under  the  gay  draperies  that  society  folds 
around  the  form — they  do  not  see  the  chains 
that  bind  us  to  the  galley  in  which  we  are 
slaves.  A  terror  of  the  future — a  spectral 
dread  of  want — took  hold  of  my  poor  friend ; 
seized  him  by  the  brain  through  the  heart. 
It  was  half  real,  half  imaginary,  yet  it  did 
its  work.  Hope  went,  and  life  followed. 
The  eloquent  and  tender  poet ;  the  brave 
advocate  of  natui’al  rights ;  the  brimful  and 
active,  but  generous,  wit ;  the  sterling  and 
steadfast  essayist ;  the  searching,  yet  indul¬ 
gent,  critic — for  he  was  all  these  and  more 
— died  in  a  moment  of  madness  induced  by 
despair ;  and  died  in  harness,  which,  if  one 
ready  hand  had  unbuckled  for  a  time,  he 
might  have  worn,  after  brief  repose,  with 


honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  all 
mankind.  * 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  permit  me  to 
print  two  or  three  extracts  from  his  letters  : 
they  show  the  fervid  and  affectionate  nature 
of  the  man, — how  prone  he  was  to  exag¬ 
gerate  small  favours  conferred ;  while  they 
serve,  in  a  degree,  to  account  for  the  terrible 
ending  of  his  laborious  and  energetic  life : — 

“  Your  letter,  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  contained  as 
much  sound  wisdom  as  true  kindness.  More  I 
cannot  say.  It  gratified  us  much ;  but  grati¬ 
fied  is  a  wretched  word ;  it  moved  and  delighted 
us  more  than  any  letter  I  ever  received  in  my 
life.  As  few  living  could  have  so  written,  so  no 
one,  I  almost  think,  would  have  so  written.  It 
will  he  treasured  as  something  more  precious 
than  the  ordinary  tokens  of  interest  and  friend¬ 
ship.  As  something  more  to  he  prized  than  the 
tokens  which  the  early  dreams  of  Fame  look 
forward  to,  for  a  better  fame  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
sympathy  and  regard  of  those  to  whom  she  is  a 
familiar  guest,  than  to  have  a  flying  visit  from 
her  oneself.  You  have  brightened  my  present 
by  gridng  me  such  a  glimpse  of  a  future ;  and 
that  future,  whatever  it  may  turn  out,  must  be 
gladdened  by  the  recollection  of  this  moment — 
of  the  feelings  crowded  into,  of  the  resolves  I 
build  upon  it.  The  only  thanks  I  give  you  are 
conveyed  in  the  adoption  of  your  advice,  in  the 
prompt  and  earnest  acting  upon  that  which  you 
have  so  feelingly  and  beautifully  expressed. 
Most  sure  we  are  that  this  will  be  felt  by  you  as 
the  truest  gratitude,  and  that  aU  return  else 
would  be  idle.” 


“I  am  scarcely  out  of  the  house  once  a 
month,  the  condition  of  my  wife  being  so  pre¬ 
carious,  her  faculties  so  impaired,  and  the 
mental  irritation  so  continual.  I  am  nearly 
worn  out  with  anxieties  and  miseries,  though 
not  easily  cast  down.  Her  hodily  strength  maj^ 
admit  of  her  being  removed  shortly ;  that  may 
give  a  chance  for  her  shaken  brain  and  restless 
nerves.”^ 


“  The  alarm  occasioned  by  my  excessive  ill¬ 
ness  is  past,  and  the  frightful  nervous  derange¬ 
ment  and  palpitations  are  abating,  so  as  to  give 
the  assurance  that  my  system,  which  had  been 
insensibly  sinking  for  many  weeks,  has  been 
spared  the  worst  blow.  To  a  total  want  of  rest, 
calm  promises  to  succeed,  and  I  am  already, 
though  pitiably  distressed  in  health,  consider¬ 
ably  relieved.  In  the  deepest  of  this  affliction 
I  have  been  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  of  mercy.  And  the  extreme  kindness  of 
many  friends — dear  to  me  always  is  yours  and 
Mr.  Hall’s — not  only  endears  life  to  me,  hut  also 
enables  me  to  live.  God  bless  you  and  yours, 
dear  Mrs.  HaU,  prays,  with  his  truest  gratitude, 
“  Your  faithful  friend, 

f  Laman  Blanchard.”  Ji'J 

It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  morning 
when  thirty  or  forty  of  his  friends  assembled 
at  his  dwelling,  somewhere  in  Lambeth,  to 
accompany  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in 
the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  where  not  long 
afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memoiy. 

Prominent  among  the  group  that  filled 
his  small  parloui’,  was  his  constant  friend 
and  familiar  associate,  Douglas  J eri’old.  The 
ceremony  was  one  of  peerdiar  gloom ;  and 
the  sobs  that  every  now  and  then  came 
from  some  corner  of  that  mournful  room, 
manifested  deep  and  desponding  grief,  that 
a  life  so  active  and  so  useful  should  have 
been  closed  by  so  sad  a  death,  just  when 
the  future  seemed  to  promise  a  reward  other 
than  “rest  from  labour.” 


*  In  fact  hands  were  ready  to  do  the  work  of  mercy. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Jolm  Forster,  two  of  his  most 
esteemed  and  estimable  friends,  knowing  his  cii'cumstances 
and  particular  needs,  had  met  and  devised  a  plan  to  free 
him  of  all  unhealthy  incumbrances.  They  were,  I  have 
been  told,  actually  together,  devising  the  best  mode  of 
working  for  his  emancipation  from  pecuniary  obligations 
when  thej’  received  intelligence  of  his  death. 
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THE  DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  1865. 

The  Exliibition  in  the  metropolis  of  our  sister 
island  has  nearly  run  its  course.  The  juries 
have  made  their  awards,  and  with  the  end  of 
October  the  Exposition  will  have  closed,  leaving 
behind  it,  however,  something  more  than  a 
memory, — a  fine  building,  catching  every  gleam 
of  sunshine,  within  which,  in  the  long,  cold, 
rainy  days  of  winter,  one  may  pass  many  an 
hour  of  recreation  and  instruction  ;  and  charm¬ 
ing  pleasure-grounds  wherein  to  wander  in  the 
bright,  dry,  frosty  noons.  But  better  than  all 
this,  there  will  remain  something  as  substantial, 
let  us  hope,  though  perhaps,  as  yet,  not  as 
palpably  visible, — permanent  results  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Art,  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  higher  state  of  all  those  blessings, 
physical,  social,  and  intellectual,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  “  cfrilisation.” 

Many  opportime  circumstances  have  concurred 
to  favour.this  exhibition.  A  continuous  period, 
from  its  opening,  of  fine  weather,  with  scarcely  a 
shower  to  damp  the  ardour,  or  a  breeze  to  shake 
the  resolution  of  \’isitors  from  other  lands,  who, 
in  consequence,  have  come  to  Dublin  in  large 
numbers ;  and  above  all,  as  was  well  observed 
by  Earl  Bussell  on  the  occasion  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  awards,  profoiind  peace,  international 
and  domestic.  These  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
still  enjoy  despite  that  silly  playing  at  treason 
called  Fenianism — agitations,  which,  as  Mr. 
Parker  happily  remarked,  “  were  but  ripples  on 
the  surface,  and  only  tended  to  make  loyalty 
more  true  and  treason  more  impotent.”  With¬ 
out  the  former  no  international  exhibition  could 
be  attempted,  without  the  latter  it  would  be  a 
failure.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be 
the  freest  intercommunication  between  nations, 
but  they  who  devote  themselves  to  industrial 
pursuits,  to  science,  and  to  Art,  should  possess 
themselves  in  peace,  and  should  feel  secm-e  that 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  will  not  be  wuested 
from  them. 

Such  then  being  the  conditions  imder  which 
this  Irish  Exposition  has  been  held,  let  us  now 
consider  what  have  been  the  results.  Were  we 
to  take  the  evidence  of  those  who  gave  their 
testimony  on  the  evening  when  the  great  Con¬ 
cert  Hall  was  thronged  with  a  brilliant  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  auditory,  and  glittering  in  the  blaze 
of  gaslight,  we  should  be  justified  in  sajdng  that 
the  Exhibition  has  been  a  complete  success. 

“  Of  that  complete  success,”  said  a  noble  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  “  I  believe  there  is  but  one  unani¬ 
mous  voice,  not  only  throughout  Ireland,  but  on 
the  part  of  everj'  person  from  foreign  coimtries 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  ^'isiting  this  Exhi¬ 
bition,”  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
accept  so  unqualified  a  statement,  especially 
when  it  is  post-prandial  and  made  at  a  moment 
when  even  the  most  phlegmatic  wmdd  be 
excited.  We  prefer  to  consult  the  calm  and  de¬ 
liberate  judgments  of  the  jurors,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  reports  which  some  (we  regret  to  say  not 
all)  of  those  bodies  have  appended  to  their 
awards ;  and  ha\’ing  done  so,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that,  with  certain  shortcomings  and  failures, 
the  success  has  been  large  and  creditable,  and 
though  it  may  not  compete  with  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  vastness  of  the  contributions, 
it  may  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the 
best  of  them  for  the  variety  and  value  of  its 
industrial  and  artistic  displays. 

The  true  object  of  all  international  exhibitions 
is  to  bring  together,  and  place,  as  it  were,  in 
juxtaposition,  the  products  of  all  nations, 
whether  natural  or  artificial — whether  of  mind 
or  of  matter,  of  science  or  of  Art ;  and,  when  so 
congregated,  to  subject  them  to  the  inspection 
of  aU  peoples,  that  each  may  thus  compare  him¬ 
self,  his  country,  and  the  productions  of  each, 
with  those  of  every  other  people  and  land ;  and 
so  learn  from  the  excellence  of  others  his  own 
imperfections,  from  their  strength  his  own 
weakness,  each  imparting  new  knowledge,  each 
stimulating  to  a  generous  rivalry  which  sharpens 
the  intellect  and  pushes  forward  civilisation. 

With  such  a  standard  as  the  measure  of 
utility,  we  can  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of 


the  results  of  this  great  undertaking.  Before 
we  discuss  the  objects  brought  together  for  in¬ 
spection,  let  us  premise  that  the  condition  of  an 
adequate  amount  of  inspectors  was  very  suffi¬ 
ciently  fulfilled ;  that  visitors  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  from  countries  more  distant  still, 
were  found  in  the  halls  and  show-rooms  of  the 
Exhibition,  to  derive  from  collation  and  com¬ 
parison  aU  the  knowledge  and  the  benefit  which 
such  inspection  could  afford.  The  excellent 
organisation  for  the  selection  of  the  various 
juries  from  lists  forwarded  by  the  British  and 
foreign  committees,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a 
former  article,  has  secured  the  best  possible  in¬ 
vestigation  and  judgment  upon  everything 
brought  into  competition  ;  and,  though  it  would 
not  be  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  attain 
to  infallibility  in  judgment  or  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  every  exhibitor,  yet  we  have  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  spoken 
on  the  subject,  th-at  the  decisions  of  the  juries 
have  been  distinguished  by  entire  impartiality, 
and  soundness,  and  knowledge. 

The  whole  contents  of  the  Exhibition  have 
been  arranged  under  thirty  classes,  each  having 
its  own  jury.  To  enter  into  even  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  each  of  these  classes  would 
transcend  the  functions  of  our  Journal,  and 
exceed  the  limit  of  space  at  our  command  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
some  that  peculiarly  solicit  oim  attention. 

In  mining  and  mineral  productions  the  display 
was,  upon  the  whole,  creditable,  though  we  do 
not  think  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  done 
herself  fidl  justice.  But  we  notice  with  plea¬ 
sure  that  a  medal  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Mirdng  Company  of  Ireland  for  the  ores  pro¬ 
duced  by  them,  and  their  skill  in  the  processes 
of  .extraction  and, manufacture.  Whoever  has 
examined  the  case  of  specimens  exhibited  by 
this  Company,  will  affirm  the  award  of  the  jury. 
The  auriferous  quartz  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Victoria  have  also  deserA'cdly  obtained  medals, 
and  are  highly  instructive.  Two  Irish  slate 
companies  have  been  equally  successful,  and, 
judging  by  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  slates 
and  the  character  of  their  cleavage,  we  do  not 
see  why  Ireland  should  not  be  able  to  supply 
herself  at  home  with  these  articles,  especially 
as  the  quarries  are  situated  in  a  central  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  command  inexpensive  water 
carriage. 

In  the  chemical  section,  though  there  is  not 
much  to  note  in  the  way  of  novelty  since  the 
last  exhibition  in  London,  there  is  a  good  deal 
interesting  and  highly  instructive.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  fine  case  of  platinum  stills,  syphons, 
and  other  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John¬ 
son,  Matthey,  &  Co.,  for  the  concentration  of 
sulphm-ic  acid,  raises  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
parative  eligibility  of  platinum  and  glass  for 
these  purposes.  To  manufacturers  of  sulphuric 
acid  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  The 
subject  was  discussed  \ipon  the  spot  by  the 
advocates  of  each,  and  the  result  arrived  at 
seems  to  be  that  the  price  of  fuel  will  regulate 
the  choice.  Thus,  on  the  Continent,  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  fuel  makes  the  use  of  platinum  the  more 
economical ;  while  in  England,  where  platinum 
had  been  used  to  some  extent,  the  manufacturers 
are  now  returning  to  glass. 

The  candle  and  soap-making  trades  are  well 
represented  ;  and  in  these  the  British  and  Irish 
exhibitors  have  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
foreign  and  colonial.  In  this  department  there 
are  objects  of  great  interest :  the  mannite,  or 
sugar  of  mushrooms,  for  instance,  exhibited  by 
Professor  De  Luca,  of  Naples,  which  is  procured 
from  the  olive-tree. 

In  the  section  of  substances  used  for  food,  the 
collection  is  large  and  varied,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil  is 
exemplified.  One  cannot  over-estimate  the 
value  or  interest  of  such  a  display  as  bearing  on 
the  prosperity  and  social  comforts  of  nations. 
In  this  view  the  seeds  of  Victoria  demand 
special  consideration.  The  specimens  are  very 
numerous  and  varied — the  wheat,  especially, 
stands  comparison  with  the  best  of  other 
countries,  and  will  probably  one  day  become  a 
favourite  with  the  British  miller  and  public, 
being  of  very  fine  quality  and  particidarly  rich 
in  gluten. 

Not  less  important  is  the  “  mess  meat,”  from 


the  same  colony,  which  is  well  preserved,  ex¬ 
cellently  flavoTired,  and  tender, — very  superior 
to  the  jerked  beef  brought  from  South  America. 
No  doubt,  if  it  can  be  imported  at  a  moderate 
price,  it  vdll  form  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  to 
our  home  productions — a  matter  at  the  present 
moment  of  deep  importance.  While  the  Con¬ 
tinent  fui-nishes  very  creditable  displays  in  this 
section,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  food  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  British  Isles  are  not  adequately 
represented. 

The  advantages  of  such  exhibitions  as  this  arc 
well  illustrated  in  the  section  for  agricultural 
and  horticultural  machines  and  implements.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society’s 
Exhibition  of  1864,  we  adverted  to  the  great 
benefit  which  was  likely  to  result  to  Ire¬ 
land  from  the  opportunity  there  afforded  to 
inspect  the  machinery  exhibited  by  English 
factories.  Our  anticipations  have  been  realised ; 
and  we  find  the  Irish  machinists  fuUy  equal  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  best  manufacturing 
firms  of  agricultural  implements  elsewhere. 

We  have  in  a  former  article  noticed  the  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  glass  and  ceramic  manufac¬ 
tures  contributed  by  the  leading  firms,  especially 
those  of  Minton,  Copeland,  and  Chance  Brothers. 
Ireland,  too,  comes  out  very  creditably.  The 
Imperial  Manufactory  of  Sevres  presents  some 
marvellous  specimens  of  ceramic  Art  of  the 
highest  merit ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
neither  Dresden,  Berlin,  nor  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  adequately  represented  in  this  section. 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  many  subjects 
less  intimately  connected  with  Art — though  there 
are  very  few  from  which  Art  can  be  altogether 
excluded — and  come  to  those  specially  within  our 
own  province.  In  Photography,  upon  the  whole, 
the  display  is  successful ;  but  it  does  not  realise  our 
anticipations,  as  many  eminent  photographers 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
have  not  contributed ;  but  some  new  processes, 
invented  since  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  give  to  the 
Dublin  Exhibition  a  character  and  an  interest 
that  go  far  to  compensate  for  its  deficiences. 
These  processes  are,  the  Wothlytjqic ;  the  de¬ 
veloping  by  formic  acid  ;  the  Sympsontjq)e,  the 
casket  portraits,  photo-sculpture,  and  carbon 
processes.  Mr.  Simpson’s  very  interesting  dis¬ 
covery  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  publications 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  we  have 
noticed  the  photo-sculpture  in  a  recent  number 
of  this  Journal. 

The  casket  portrait — by  the  way,  not  a  very 
appropriate  name — the  invention  of  Mr.  Swan 
— is  an  ingenious,  original,  and  scientific  con¬ 
trivance.  Without  being  conscious  of  it,  the 
observer  has  before  his  eyes,  as  in  the  ordinary 
stereoscope,  a  jucture  composed  of  two  different 
photographs  superposed,  each  one  separately 
visible  to  one  eye  and  invisible  to  the  other. 
These  two  pictures,  placed  at  right  angles  on 
the  two  sides  of  two  rectangular  prisms,  with 
their  hjqiothenuses  in  contact  forming  a  quad- 
ranglar  block  of  glass,  are  conveyed  to  the  eye, 
one  from  the  back  surface  by  refraction,  and 
the  other  from  its  hypothenuse  by  reflection, 
after  having  been  refracted  upon  it  by  the  other 
prism.  By  the  optical  law  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  and  reflection  the  reflected  image  is 
■seen  only  by  one  eye,  the  axis  of  which  coincides 
with  the  reflected  ray,  and  is  in\dsible  to  the 
other  eye ;  and  by  the  law  of  refraction  the 
other  image  is  seen  only  by  the  eye,  the  axis  of 
which  coincides  with  the  refracted  ray,  and  is 
imdsible  to  the  other.  So  that  when  the  ob¬ 
server  is  placed  exactly  in  the  position  from 
which  each  eye  has  the  exclusive  perception  of 
the  image,  whose  perspective  belongs  thereto, 
the  two  images  coalesce  on  the  two  retina?,  and 
the  stereoscopic  perception  is  brought  out  in  all 
its  beauty  and  force.  The  only  defect  of  the 
apparatus  is,  that  the  observer  is  obliged  to  find 
the  exact  position  from  which  the  phenomenon 
takes  place  exclusively,  and  if  he  lose  that 
position,  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head, 
he  sees  only  one  or  the  other  image,  and  there 
is  no  illusion  of  relief,  the  picture  ha'\dng  the 
flatness  of  the  single  photograph  which  repre¬ 
sents  it.  Not-withstanding  that  imperfection 
Mr.  Swan  has  succeeded  in  contriving  a  most 
ingenious  instrument,  which  elegantly  illustrates 
a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  optics. 
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The  exhibitions  of  photograph)-  in*  1862  and 
now  in  1865,  go  far  to  support  its  claims  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  we  think 
the  observations  of  the  repiorts  of  the  jury  on 
this  question  well  worthy  of  being  quoted.  In 
alluding  to  Bedford,  Maxwell,  Lyte,  Mudd, 
England,  Heath,  and  others,  they  say,  “  'When 
we  examine  the  specimens  exhibited  by  such 
artists  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  excel¬ 
lence  :  that  they  do  the  greatest  honour  to 
photography,  and  are  capable  of  elevating  it  to 
the  rank  of  Fine  Ait.” 

Landscapes,  mountain  and  sea  views,  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects,  ancient  and  modern,  all  these 
are  a  field  which  cannot  be  worked  out  except 
by  those  who  understand  the  beautiful.  The 
mere  choice  of  the  subjects,  the  moment  at 
which  it  is  to  be  represented,  when  the  effects 
of  light  are  the  most  favourable,  require  the 
eyes  and  feeling  of  artists.  In  their  hands 
photography  is  onl)-  the  means  of  catching  the 
pictm-e  they  have  selected,  to  represent  nature 
in  some  point  of  beauty.  For  this,  they  must, 
of  course,  make  use  of  perfect  instruments,  and 
manipulate  well ;  but  the  principal  merit  of 
their  works  is  due  to  the  selection  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  the  treatment  of  its  reproduction. ' 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we 
may  observe  that  the  Dublin  Exhibition  affords 
a  ver)-  interesting  and  manifest  proof  of  all  the 
advantages  and  merits  of  photography,  and 
shows  that  the  new  art  has  become  the  indispens¬ 
able  auxiliary  of  both  Art  and  Manufactures  in 
furnishing  the  illustrations  of  all  their  produc¬ 
tions.  There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the 
Exhibition  in  which  the  exhibitors  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  photography  to  represent 
the  articles  they  exhibit,  or  the  instruments  by 
which  they  are  made.  But  it  is  particularly  in 
the  department  of  machinery  that  photography 
has  rendered  eminent  serHces  in  sho'^'ing  the 
mode  of  then-  productions  and  their  various 
applications.  A  remarkable  example  of  such 
illustrations  is  seen  in  the  Prussian  department, 
shoc\-ing  the  machines  imder  their  various 
aspects,  and  the  extensive  works  in  which  they 
have  been  manufactured,  with  the  appliances 
used  in  their  construction. 

M'e  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  the 
sculpture  and  paintings,  and  have  little  to  add 
to  those  remarks.  The  former  is,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  line ;  some  of  the  works  are  of  the  very 
highe.st  order.  Xo  one  can  look  on  the  ‘  Sleep¬ 
ing  Fawn  ’  of  iVIiss  Hosmer  without  feeling  that 
the  artist  was  penetrated  with  the  very  spirit  of 
the  antique ;  that  she  has  produced  a  work 
which,  were  it  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  Komanum,  might  be  held  in  public 
estimation  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  Apollo 
Bch'edcre.  Of  the  paintings,  we  think  some  of 
those  by  the  Spanish  masters  are  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  E.xhibition.  One  of  these,  ‘  The 
Funeral  of  St.  Lorenzo,’  by  Vera,  is  a  masterly 
produetion,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  a  great 
artist  as  one  of  the  finest  historical  paintings  he 
had  seen. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  sun^ey,  we  think 
we  aie  ju.stified  in  saying  that  the  Dublin  Ex¬ 
hibition  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  a  success ; 
th.'it  it  will  )'ield  results  permanent  and  benefi¬ 
cial.  ^lany  of  the  objects  of  the  Fine  Arts  vdll 
remain  in  the  country.  The  ‘  Sleeping  Faun  ’ 
has  been  pureha.sed  by  Benjamin  Lee  Ouinnoss, 
Esq.,  il.l’. ;  the  colo.ssal  statue  of  the  Pope  for 
the  .Marlborough  Street  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  sijme  twenty  more,  including  Story’s  ‘  SaM ;’ 
while  about  threescore  picttires  have  also  been 
sold.  'I'his  is  a  good  result  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Art,  and  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  it. 
Ireland  needs  every  assistance  which  can  be 
rendered  to  place  the  m;isses  of  her  people  on  a 
level  with  those  of  her  sister  countries,  in  the 
appreciation  of  Art,  and  to  benefit  by  its  ele¬ 
vating  influences ;  the  nobles  and  gentry  of 
the  land  have  it  in  their  power  to  effect  much 
good  of  this  kind. 

In  fine,  we  may  augur  that  much  has  been 
done  for  the  cause  of  civili.sation  and  of  material 
pre-jperity ;  that  the  comparison  of  the  indus- 
tri'  ■  of  the  various  nations  who  have  met  in 
this  friendly  competition,  exhibiting  their  arts, 
manufaettircs,  products,  and  inventions,  will 
stimulate  each  to  new  exertions,  and  thus  further 
the  ever  onward  march  of  humanity. 


THE  YALE  OE  HEATHEIELD. 

J.  II.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  Painter.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Engi'aver. 
It  occupied  a  longer  period  than  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Turner’s  life,  though  this  was  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  threescore  years  and 
ten  allotted  to  man,  to  make  the  world 
comprehend  and  appreciate  his  maiwellous 
genius.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  its  light 
shine  into  the  dark  understandings  of  a 
generation  who  regarded  him — or,  at  least, 
the  vast  majority  did  so — as  a  kind  of 
artistic  madman,  a  strange  being  having 
no  eyes  for  nature  such  as  others  have,  and 
setting  at  defiance  all  the  rules  and  dogmas 
of  schools,  past  and  present.  At  length 
the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  both  his 
own  countrymen  and  foreigners  joined  in 
an  almost  universal  chorus  of  admiration 
of  the  man  whose  pencil  had  wrought  out 
such  wonderful  creations,  and  compelled 
the  homage  they  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  paying  to  it.  The  American  writer 
Emerson,  in  his  “English  Traits,”  says  : — 
“There  was  lately  a  cross-grained  miser, 
odd  and  ugly,  resembling  in  countenance 
the  portrait  of  Punch,  with  the  laugh  left 
out ;  rich  by  his  own  industry  ;  sulking  in 
a  lonely  house ;  who  never  gave  a  dinner 
to  any  man,  and  disdained  any  courtesies  ; 
yet  as  true  a  worshipper  of  beauty  in  form 
and  colour  as  ever  existed ;  and  profusely 
poiuing  over  the  cold  mind  of  his  countiy- 
men  creations  of  grace  and  truth,  remov¬ 
ing  the  reproach  of  sterility  from  English 
Art,  catching  from  their  savage  climate 
everj"-  fine  hint,  and  importing  into  their 
galleries  every  tint  and  trait  of  sunnier 
cities  and  skies,  making  an  era  in  painting  ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  splendour  of  one  of 
his  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  dimmed  his 
rival’s  that  hung  next  it,  secretly  took  a 
brush  and  blackened  his  own.” 

His  picture  of  ‘  The  Yale  of  Heathfield  ’ 
is  another  of  those  Sussex  scenes  that  have 
appeared  in  our  Journal  during  the  last  few 
months.  Heathfield  Park,  which  occupies 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  composition,  is 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
Brightling,  engraved  in  our  last  number. 
It  requires  no  pen  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery;  the  richly- wooded  park,  en¬ 
closing,  but  not  concealing,  one  of  those 
“stately  homes”  whereof  England  has  so 
many  to  show.  Eising  above  the  thick 
screen  of  trees  at  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  domain  is  just  visible  the  spire  of  Heath¬ 
field  church  ;  beyond  is  an  extensive  “  out¬ 
stretch  ”  of  level  country,  that  seems  to 
lose  itself  in  the  line  of  blue  sea,  where  the 
old  Martello  towers  mark  the  division  of 
land  and  water.  Turner,  with  his  keen 
eye  for  pictui’esque  composition,  selected 
an  excellent  spot  from  which  to  sketch  the 
subject,  so  as  to  take  in  aU  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  points,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  well-adjusted  balance  of  the  parts, 
and  a  graceful  arrangement  of  lines.  He 
has  focused  the  light  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  encircled  it  with  a  belt  of 
shadow  more  or  less  intense,  according  to 
distance,  beginning  at  the  rising  ground  on 
the  right,  and  carrying  it,  by  means  of  the 
noble  trees  that  Hank  the  outskirts  of  the 
park  all  round  till  it  meets  the  point  from 
which  it  started.  From  the  wild  and  rugged 
character  of  the  foreground,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  locality  was  once  a 
heath,  whence  its  name.  The  word  “  field,” 
derived  from  the  old  Saxon  feld,  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Sussex, 
as  in  IJckfield,  Maresfield,  Mayfield,  Hart- 
field,  Eotherfield,  Netherfield,  Ninfield, 
Lindfield,  &c.  &c. 


AET  IN  THE  PEOYIHCES. 

Birmingham. — The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists 
reached  us  too  late  to  enable  us  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  it  last  month.  J udging  from  what  we 
know  of  many  of  the  pictures  from  seeing  them 
elsewhere,  the  exhibition  is  far  above  the 
average,  and  does  credit  to  the  energy  of  the 
council  and  secretary  in  procuring  so  large  a 
number  of  excellent  works.  Foremost,  in  point 
of  size  and  glowing  colour,  among  those  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  London,  is  ‘  La  Gloria — 
a  Spanish  'Wake,’  by  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Pender,  M.P.  ;  near  it  is  E.  Armi- 
tage’s  ‘Ahab  and  Jezebel,’  Millais’s  ‘  Carpenter’s 
Shop  ’  and  ‘  The  Black  Brunswicker,’  both  be¬ 
longing  to  A.  Grant,  Esq.,  M.P.  Other  con¬ 
spicuous  contributions  are  ‘  A  Jealous  Eye,’  by 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. ;  Holman  Hunt’s  ‘  Hireling 
Shepherd,’  Brett’s  ‘The  Hedger,’  Dawson’s 
‘London,  from  VauxhaU  Bridge,’  Prinsep’s 
‘  Bianca  CapeUo ; ’  Dobson’s  ‘The  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,’  Dyce’s  ‘Lear  and  the  Fool;’  Lucys 
‘  Royal  Captives  of  Carisbrook,’  A.  Johnston’s 
‘  Reverie  ;  ’  ‘  Raising  a  Church  Rate,’  J.  Mor¬ 
gan  ;  ‘  The  Tombs  of  the  Sultans,  near  Cairo,’ 
E.'VValton;  ‘The  Jaunting  Car,’ W.  H.  Hopkins; 
‘  The  Gulf  Islands,’  J.  B.  P)Tie ;  ‘  The  Romans 
leartng  Britain,’  J.  E.  Mfilais,  R.A. ;  ‘  Roman 
Catholics  rescued  by  a  Puritan  Family  from 
the  Mob  during  the  Great  Fire  in  London,’ 
W.  H.  Fisk ;  ‘  Signal  Lights,’  T.  F.  Marshall ; 
‘  The  Secret  Discovered,’  T.  Brooks ;  ‘  Negroes 
waiting  for  Sale,’  E.  Crowe ;  ‘  The  Fugitive — 
after  ’Waterloo,’  T.  J.  Barker  ;  ‘  Sir  Launcelot 
looks  upon  Queen  Guinevere  dead,’  by  J. 
Archer,  R.S.A. ;  ‘  The  Harvest  Field,’  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A. ;  ‘  The  Arrest,’  C.  Rossiter.  The 
local  artists  are  large  contributors,  and  among 
their  productions  are  not  a  few  excellent  pic¬ 
tures.  F.  H.  Henshaw  sends  five,  ‘  Loch  Lo¬ 
mond’  being  the  most  important ;  C.  T.  Burt’s 
‘  Port  Madoc,  North  Wales,’  and  ‘  Beeston 
Castle,’  are  most  attractive  works  ;  so  also  are 
W.  Hall’s  ‘  Departing  Day,’  and  ‘  Near  Llan¬ 
gollen.’  The  names  of  "W.  and  F.  Underhill, 
C.  W.  Radclyffe,  H.  H.  Horsley,  C.  R.  Aston, 
J.  Steeple,  A.  Everitt,  and  many  more,  appear 
frequently  in  the  catalogue  as  contributors  to 
the  gallery,  which  contains  about  680  paintings 
and  drawings,  and  three  examples  of  sculpture. 

Bristol. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
School  of  Art  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  report,  read  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  stated  that 
although  serious  difficulties  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  during  the  past  year,  the  school  is  now 
found  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it,  in  common  with  all  the  schools 
throughout,  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  new  “Art-Minutes,”  which,  even  as  now 
ameliorated,  wiU  press  heartly  upon  the  future 
of  the  school.  The  report  is  evidently  drawn 
up  in  the  hope  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  yet  from  the  spirit  of  the  document  it  is 
just  as  evident  that  most  strenuous  efforts  must 
be  made  to  keep  the  institution  afloat. — An  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  19th  of 
September  with  every  prospect  of  its  having  a 
successful  result. 

Manchester. — The  Committee  of  the  Cobden 
Memorial  has  come  to  the  decision  of  placing 
the  commission  for  the  statue  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Marshall  Wood,  a  native  of  Manchester. 
The  subscriptions  for  the  work  have  reached 
considerably  beyond  £4,000. — The  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
School  of  Art,  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  Bazley, 
M.P.,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  September. 
Two  hundred  and  four  drawings  were  forwarded 
to  London  last  March  for  competition,  and 
thirty-five  medals  were  awarded,  being  the 
largest  number  ever  given,  and  five  more  than 
could  be  received  by  any  one  school.  The 
examiners,  however,  in  consideration  of  their 
merit,  recommended  that  the  whole  number  of 
prizes  should  be  awarded.  In  the  national 
competition  recently  ended,  the  Manchester 
school  took  eight  prizes,  the  highest  number 
hitherto  obtained  by  it.  Mr.  Miickley,  head¬ 
master,  reported  favourably  of  the  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  remarked  that  the  system 
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he  introduced  some  time  ago  of  enforcing  the 
practice  of  drawing  flowers  and  foliage  from 
nature  had  proved  most  heneflcial. — A  prospec¬ 
tus  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  District  Art- Workers’  Association, 
announcing  the  intention  to  hold  an  Exhibition 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  next  year. 

Korwigh. — During  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
“  Church  Congress  ”  in  this  city,  there  was  an 
interesting  exhibition,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  of 
ecclesiastical  vestments  actually  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Many  of  these  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich,  and  are  only  worn  by  those  clergy 
who  entertain  what  are  called  “High  Chuich” 
principles.  Among  other  objects  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  were  a  beautifully  finished  elm  cofEn,  a 
finely  carved  oaken  processional  cross,  ancient 
communion  serHces,  altar-cloths,  embroidery, 
pictures  in  oil  of  sacred  subjects,  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  engravings,  and  chromo-Hthographs, 
published  by  the  Ai’undel  Society,  all  relating 
to  Church  matters. 

Nottingham. — An  exhibition,  entitled  “  The 
Nottingham  and  Midland  Counties’  Working 
Classes’  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition”  was 
opened  in  September  in  this  town.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  reported  to  have  been  “very  good  of 
its  kind  ;  ”  but  Lord  Belper,  who  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
seeing  “  some  working  men  present.”  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  class  of  individuals  from  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  own  was  certainly  strange. 

Plympton. — An  appeal  is  being  made  by  the 
parochial  authorities  and  others  resident  in  the 
ancient  borough  of  Pljunpton,  the  birthplace  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church,  which  at  present  is  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition.  The  population  of 
the  place  is  small,  and  consists  principally  of 
miners  and  agricultural  labourers,  so  that  with¬ 
out  some  extraneous  help  there  is  but  little 
chance  of  the  work  being  accomplished,  at  least 
in  the  way  which  is  desired.  The  Committee  is 
not  without  some  hope  that  the  funds  now 
sought  may  leave  a  sufficient  surplus  to  justify 
the  carrying  out  of  a  long- cherished  design  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  window  in  the 
church  to  Reynolds,  in  whose  honour  nothing 
appears  at  Plympton,  though  the  late  Mr. 
WiUiam  Cotton  placed  a  simple  tablet  in  the 
church  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua’s  father. 
In  the  Grammar  School,  close  to  the  church, 
Reynolds,  Haydon,  Northcote,  Sir  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  and  other  artists  of  note,  were  educated : 
so  far  Art  has  proved  herself  the  genius  loci,  and 
therefore  Plympton  may  confidently  appeal  to 
the  lovers  of  Art  for  assistance.  Subscriptions 
wRl  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  Percy 
Nicolas,  Perpetual  Curate ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Graves,  Pall  MaU,  will  also  receive  and  for¬ 
ward  any  donations  for  the  above  pm-poses 
which  may  be  left  with  him. 

Preston. — An  Industrial  Exhibition,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Preston  Institution  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Central 
Working  Men’s  Club,  was  opened  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  of  this  town  in  September.  In  the 
large  room  of  the  building  were  collected  many 
creditable  examples  of  industrial  and  ornamental 
works. 

Saeford.  —  An  Industrial  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  this  town  in  the  month  of  September. 
Its  chief  contributors  were  the  artisans  of  the 
place,  some  of  whose  works  evidenced  taste  and 
ingenuity. 

Whitby,  famous  for  its  jet,  has  had  another 
annual  exhibition — the  third — of  ornamental 
works, — brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  &c., 
executed  iu  this  material.  By  way  of  stimulus, 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  most  commendable 
designs  and  workmanship.  The  number  of 
competitors  increases  each  year,  and  there  is 
also  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Windsor. — We  hear  that  several  of  the  car¬ 
toons  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  BeU,  from  which 
the  mosaic  pictures  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England 
axe  to  be  executed,  by  Signor  Salviati,  for  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  have 
been  forwarded  to  Venice.  One  panel,  that 
which  represents  Henry  VIII.,  has  already  been 
completed,  and  placed  in  the  chapel. 

Yarmouth. — The  prizes  awarded  to  the 
pupils  of  the  various  parochial  and  other  schools 


connected  with  the  Yarmouth  School  of  Art 
were  presented  to  them  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  the  Town  HaU.  The  mayor  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  occasion  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  visitors  and  others  interested  in  the 
proceedings. 

York. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  York 
School  of  Art  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  held 
on  the  20th  of  September,  an  able  essay  on 
“Art-Education”  was  read  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor. 
The  pupils  of  this  school  have  had  awarded  to 
them  this  year  twenty-six  local  medals,  and  one 
“honourable  mention”  at  the  local  examina¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  national  examination  foiu’ 
medallions  and  three  “  honourable  mentions.” 
The  committee  of  this  institution — Mr.  J.  C. 
Swallow  is  the  head-master — aims  at  including 
in  the  course  of  instruction  not  only  every  study 
calculated  to  correct  the  eye  and  refine  the 
mind,  but  also  such  a  measure  of  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  as  shall,  combined  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  Art,  enable  its  possessor 
both  to  construct  and  fitly  adorn  those  objects 
of  utility  which  surround  us  on  all  sides. — The 
Council  of  this  city  has  passed  a  resolution  per¬ 
mitting  the  picture  of ‘Paul  pleading  before 
Agrippa,’  by  Richard  Mander,  to  be  removed 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  School  of  Art. 
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Paris. — The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Ai-ts 
has  awarded  the  “Lambert”  prize  to  Madame 
Moreau,  widow  of  the  sculptor  whose  statue  of 
Aristophanes  lately  called  forth  so  much  ad¬ 
miration. — An  exhibition  of  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  was  opened  in  the  month  of  September  at 
the  gallery  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  M. 
E.  Hildebrandt,  a  German  artist,  who  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  who  has 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in 
pursuit  of  his  Art,  exhibits  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  water-colom-  drawings.  The  differ¬ 
ences  which  exist  amongst  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  EngRsh  and  foreign  artists  in  the 
treatment  of  water-colours,  apart  from  the 
ability  of  the  artist  in  question,  render  this 
exhibition  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
artists  and  amateurs  of  all  countries. 

Boulogne. — A  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  so  much  as  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  vaccination,  has  been  erected  in  this 
town :  an  honour  to  which  this  distinguished 
English  physician  is  pre-eminently  entitled. 
The  statue  is  by  Eugene  Paul. 

Estragel,  near  Perpignan,  and  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Arago,  has  erected  a  statue  in  memory 
of  the  distinguished  astronomer :  it  was  inau¬ 
gurated  about  two  months  since  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  including  many 
distinguished  men  of  science,  and  other  nota¬ 
bilities.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  concluded, 
somewhat  after  English  fashion,  with  a  grand 
banquet. 

Oporto. — The  Portuguese  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  opened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  September.  The  King,  Queen,  and 
royal  Princes,  with  a  brilliant  suite,  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  ceremony.  The  exhibition  was  held 
in  a  “  palace  of  glass,”  erected  for  the  purpose 
on  the  Torre  de  Marca,  near  the  city.  Our 
own  countrymen  are  said  to  have  been  the  best, 
if  not  the  largest,  contributors  among  the 
foreigners  who  exhibit. 

Rome. — After  the  erroneous  statements  which 
have  been  lately  published  respecting  discove¬ 
ries  made  at  Pompeii,  one  naturally  feels  cautious 
what  to  believe.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the 
past  six  months  no  excavations  of  importance 
have  been  undertaken,  owing  to  want  of  funds ; 
and,  with  the  exception  I  am  about  to  mention, 
nothing  has  been  discovered  since  the  admirable 
statuette  of  Narcissus,  one  of  the  very  loveliest 
small  bronze  works  among  the  collection  of 
the  Naples  gallery.  Four  months  ago  there 
was  found  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  representation  of  the  Emperor 
Nero.  It  is  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  not 
being  as  yet  visible  to  the  public,  but  is  shut 
up  in  a  wooden  box,  one  end  of  which  is  on 
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hinges,  forming  a  door,  through  which  one  can 
see  the  fore-quarters  of  the  horse,  while  the 
rider  sits  shrouded  in  gloom  upon  his  back. 
This  cover  is  a  protection  to  the  statue  while  a 
new  room  is  being  fitted  up  around  it.  The 
group  is  of  bronze,  a  little  over  life-size.  The 
emperor  is  represented  sitting  his  horse  without 
saddle  or  stirrups,  and  his  right  arm  is  extended 
at  fuU  length,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  making 
a  gesture  to  some  person  in  front  of  the  animal. 
In  fact,  the  face  of  the  figure,  and  the  action  of 
the  right  arm,  are  precisely  those  of  the  famous 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol  of 
Rome ;  but  the  horse  of  Nero  is  slender,  and,  as 
I  remarked  before,  the  group  is  not  colossal. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  hollow,  like  a  mask. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  attitude  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
designer  of  this  group,  which  probably  was  made 
some  one  hundred  years  previously  to  the  statue 
which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  which  has  so  long  reigned 
as  the  unique  large  equestrian  bronze  statue 
left  us  by  the  ancients.  I  was  indebted  to  the 
courtesj’'  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  the  director  of  the 
Museo  Reale,  for  permission  to  see  this,  the  last 
reward  of  the  excai'ators  of  the  buried  city  of 
Pompeii. — J.  T. 

Tenerani’s  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Pius  VIII.  is  now  nearly  completed;  and  the 
colossal  group,  consisting  of  figures  of  the 
SaHour,  the  two  chief  apostles,  with  the  pope 
kneeling  in  front,  will  shortly  be  placed  above 
the  door,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  leading 
from  one  of  the  aisles  to  the  sacristy.  Another 
example  of  sculpture  lately  erected  in  St. 
Peter’s,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Angela  Merice, 
founder  of  the  Ursuline  nuns;  a  dignified  figure 
clad  in  monastic  costume,  whose  venerable  form 
and  appearance  offer  a  contrast  to  a  yoimg 
girl  standing  before  her.  This  group  is  by*  Galli. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  some 
months  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  it  is  determined  to  have  a 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
opened  in  April,  1866,  in  the  portion  of  the 
building  at  South  Kensington  that  was  used 
for  the  refreshment  rooms  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862.  The  exhibition  is  specially 
designed  to  illustrate  English  history,  and  the 
progress  of  Art  in  England.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  sections,  representing  distinct 
historic  periods  exhibited  in  successive  years, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  the'  portraits 
received  and  the  space  available  for  their  proper 
exhibition.  It  will  comprise  the  portraits  of 
persons  of  every  class  who  have  in  any  way 
attained  eminence  or  distinction  in  England, 
from  the  date  of  the  earliest  authentic  portraits 
to  the  present  time ;  but  will  not  include  the 
portraits  of  living  persons,  or  portraits  of  a 
miniature  character.  In  regard  to  Art,  the 
works  of  inferior  painters  representing  distin¬ 
guished  persons  will  be  admitted ;  while  the 
acknowledged  works  of  eminent  artists  will  be 
received,  though  the  portrait  is  unknown  or 
does  not  represent  a  distinguished  person.  The 
portraits  of  foreigners  who  have  attained  emi¬ 
nence  or  distinction  in  England  wiR  also  be 
included,  with  portraits  by  foreign  artists  which 
represent  persons  so  distinguished.  The  por¬ 
traits,  for  the  purpose  of  proper  arranging  and 
cataloguing,  will  be  received  not  later  than  the 
second  week  in  February ;  and  will  be  returned 
at  the  end  of  August  at  the  latest ;  but  though 
the  exhibition  will  continue  open  till  that  time, 
any  owner  who  requires  the  return  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  at  the  end  of  July  will  have  them 
forwarded  to  him  at  once.  All  correspondence 
relating  to  the  subject  should  be  endorsed 
“National  Portrait  Exhibition”  on  the  cover, 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  list  of  the  Committee  for  carrying 
out  the  object  includes  a  long  array  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  interested  in  Art,  with 
Lord  Derby  as  their  president. 
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KOCKINGHA]U  CHINA 
AND  THE  TOEKSIIIEE  POTTEEIES. 

THE  SWIXTOX  AND  EOCKINGHAM  WORKS, 

THE  DON  POTTERA',  THE  MEXBOROUGH  POTTERY, 

.AND  OTHERS  IN  THE  V.4LLEY  OF  THE  DON. 

BY  LLEAVELLYNN  JEWITT,  E.S.A. 

Of  aU  the  many  places  in  Yorkshire  where 
the  plastic  Art  has  been  followed,  the  dis¬ 
trict  forming  a  part  of  the  lovely  and  fertile 
vaEey  of  the  Don,  and  comprising  the  now 
rapidly  rising  and  important  villages  of 
Swinton,  Mexborough,  and  other  outlying 
places,  has  been  the  most  successful.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery — hills 
and  dales,  wood  and  water — these  places, 
now  growing  rapidly  into  repute,  and  into 
importance  among  the  busy  hives  of  in- 
dustrj^  in  the  Eiding,  have,  in  their  day, 
been  famous  as  producing  some  of  the  best 
earthenware,  and  certainly  some  of  the 
finest  and  purest  porcelain  which  has  been 
made  in  any  locality.  Several  places  in  Y  ork- 
shire  have  produced  fine  earthenware  and 
chinaware,  butfewhave  competed  so  success¬ 
fully  with  other  localities  as  has  the  one  Ettle 
district  to  which  I  am  about  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion.  Leeds,  of  which  I  have  written  in 
my  last  paper,*  Castleford,  and  Ferry¬ 
bridge,  as  weU  as  Kilnhurst,  Mexborough, 
Swinton,  and  many  other  places,  have  been 
famous  for  their  ceramic  productions,  but 
to  collectors  they  are  almost  unknown,  even 
by  name.  It  will  be  my  province  in  the 
present  notice  to  try  to  exhume  the  memoiy 
of  those  of  Swinton  and  Mexborough,  and 
in  another  to  do  the  same  good  office  for  the 
Don,  Castleford,  &c.  I  have  said  that  these 
places  are  almost  unknown,  even  by  name, 
to  collectors,  and  as  a  proof  of  that,  I  need 
only  say  that  in  Marryatt  only  the  Eock- 
ingham  Works  (Swinton)  are  named  out  of 
all  the  places  I  have  enumerated,  and  in 
Chaffers  only  two  additional  ones  appear. 

I  purpose  now  to  confine  myself'  to  a 
notice  of  the  works,  and  their  productions, 
which  lie  in  the  small  area  comprising 
Swinton  and  the  places  closely  adjacent  to 
it.  These  are  the  “Swinton  Pottery” 
which  afterwards  became  the  “  Eoyal  Eock- 
ingham  China  Works,”  the  “  Don  Pottery,” 
the  “  Eock  Pottery,”  now  the  “  Mexborough 
Pottery,”  the  “  Kilnhurst  Pottery,”  and  the 
“  Denaby  Potteiy,”  &c.,  and  then  to  take 
a'glance  at  those  of  Castleford  and  Ferry¬ 
bridge. 

Svunton,  the  centre  of  this  old  pot¬ 
making  district,  it  may  be  well  to  premise, 
has  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Eailway,  on  its  way  from  Derby  to 
Leeds,  York,  and  the  North.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  many  inte¬ 
resting  historical  associations  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  With  these,  however,  I 
have  nothing,  in  the  present  paper,  to  do  ; 
my  object  is  with  pottery  alone.  When 
this  Art  was  first  practised  in  the  district, 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  as  early,  at  all 
events  (if  not  at  a  much  earlier  period),  as 
quite  the  beginning  of  last  century,  a  hard 
brown  ware,  of  much  the  same  quality  as 
that  made  at  Nottingham  and  Chesterfield, 
of  which  I  shall  yet  have  to  give  some  inte¬ 
resting  notices,  was  produced  at  Swinton 
Common,  where  clays,  useful  for  various 
purpo.ses,  were  abundantly  found.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century,  in  1745,  it  appears 
that  a  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  seeing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  offered  by  the  locality  through 
its  clays,  which  consisted  of  a  “  common 
yellow  clay  used  for  the  purposes  of  mak¬ 
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ing  bricks,  tffes,  and  coarse  earthenware ; 
a  finer  white  clay  for  making  pottery  of  a 
better  quality ;  an  exceUent  clay  for  mak¬ 
ing  fire-bricks ;  and  also  a  white  clay 
usually  called  pipe-clay ;  ”  established  a  tile- 
yard  and  pot-works  for  common  earthen¬ 
ware,  on  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Charles, 
Marquis  of  Eockingham,  which  lay  closely 
contiguous  to  Swinton  Common,  where 
these  clays  existed.  The  memory  of  this  old 
potter,  the  founder  of  the  works  which  after¬ 
wards,  as  I  shall  show,  became  so  famous 
as  the  “  Eoyal  Eockingham  China  Works,” 
is,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  at  the  present 
day  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  field  near 
the  now  ruined  factory,  called  “Butler’s 
Park.”  Butler  at  these  works  produced 
the  ordinary  classes  of  goods  then  in  use, 
but  principally  the  hard  brown  ware  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  period  is  in  the  possession  of 


Dr.  Brameld,  and  is  here  engraved.  It  is 
a  “posset-pot”  of  the  usual  form  of  those 
which,  at  that  period,  were  in  such  general 
use  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  ;  it  bears 
the  date  of  1759.  This  interestmg  example 
has  a  fragment  of  a  label,  written  at 
“  Swinton  Pottery,”  which  authenticates 
it  as  having  been  made  by,  or  for,  John 
Brameld. 

In  1765  the  works  were  taken  by  William 
Malpass,  who  held  another  small  pot-work 
at  Kilnhurst,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  he  continued  them  for  some  years. 
With  him  were  associated  in  partnership, 
I  believe,  John  Brameld,  and  subsequently 
his  son,  William  Brameld,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently.  Mr.  Malpass 
continued  to  manufacture  the  same  varieties 
of  ware  as  his  predecessor,  and  held  the 
works,  or  rather  was  a  partner  in  them,  at 
all  events  as  late  as  1786. 

In  1778  Mr.  Thomas  Bingley  became  a 
principal  proprietor  of  the  Swinton  works, 
and  had  for  partners,  among  others,  John 
and  Wniiam  Brameld,  and  a  person  named 
Sharpe.  Mr.  Bingley  was  a  member  of  a 
family  of  that  name  which  had  been  resi¬ 
dent  at  Swinton  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  and  is  now  worthily  represented  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bingley,  who  still 
resides  there.  The  firm  at  this  time  was 
carried  on  under  the  style  of  Thomas 
Bingley  and  Co.,  and,  being  thriving, 
indeed  opulent,  people,  the  works  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  conducted  with  much 
spirit.  An  extensive  trade  was  at  this  time 
carried  on,  and  besides  the  ordinary  brown 
and  yellow  wares,  blue  and  white  dinner, 
tea,  coffee,  and  other  services  were  made, 
as  also  a  white  earthenware  of  remarkably 
fine  and  compact  body,  and  other  wares  of 
good  quality. 

A  highly  interestmg  example  of  this 
period,  1788,  is  shown  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving,  which  exhibits  a  two-handled 
drmking-cup,  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
proprietors,  “William  Brameld,”  on  one 
side,  and  the  date  “  1788  ”  on  the  other. 
This  curious  cup,  which  is  five  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  height,  is  of  fine  white  earthen¬ 


ware  with  a  bluish  coloured  glaze.  The 
upper  part,  both  inside  and  out,  two  narrow 
borders  round  the  centre,  the  handles,  and 
the  base,  are  ornamented  with  blue  transfer¬ 


printing.  The  rest  of  the  vessel  is  black, 
the  name,  date,  and  ornaments  upon  it 
being  gdt.  The  borders  of  blue  printing 
are  much  the  same  as  those  around  “  wiEow 
pattern  ”  plates,  and  from  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  “  willow  pattern  ”  was  at 
that  period  produced  in  Swinton. 

From  about  the  year  1790  down  to 
1800,  the  firm  traded  under  the  style  of 
“Greens,  Bingley,  and  Co.”  This  was 
consequent  on  some  of  the  Greens — Mr. 
John  Green  was  one  partner  in  the  “  Leeds 
Pottery,”  of  which  I  have  already  given  a 
lengthy  notice  * — having  become  partners, 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Swinton 
manufactory,  with  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Bra¬ 
meld,  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  those  works.  Of  these  Greens, 
Mr.  J ohn  Green  became  acting  manager  of 
the  Swinton  works,  and  afterwards,  as  I 
am  informed,  founded  the  “  Don  Pottery.” 
The  partnership  with  John  Green  existed 
in  1788,  and  from  some  letters,  which  I 
have  examined,  from  himself  to  John  Bra¬ 
meld,  it  is  erident  that  a  fuE  partnership 
-with  Hartley  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Leeds  proprietary  was  in  contemplation, 
and  the  deeds  drawn  up. 

Late  in  the  last  century,  about  the  time 
of  which  I  am  now  writing,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ware  was  first  made  at  these  works,  and 
took  the  name  of  “  Buowisr  China,”  and 
afterwards  that  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained  where  attempted  to  be  made,  of 
“  Eockingham  Wake.”  This  ware,  which 
is  of  a  fine  reddish  brown,  or  chocolate, 
colour,  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  most 
beautiful  wares  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  any  place.  The  body  is  of  fine 
hard  and  compact  white  earthenware,  and 
the  brown  glaze,  by  which  the  peculiar 
shaded  and  streaky  effect  of  this  class  of 
goods  was  produced,  is  as  fine  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  and  required  to  be 
“  dipped  ”  and  passed  thi'ough  the  firing  no 
fewer  than  three  times  before  it  could  be 
considered  perfect.  In  this  exquisite  ware, 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  services,  jugs, 
drinking  cups,  &c.,  were  produced,  and 
continued  to  be  made  to  the  close  of  the 
works  in  1842.  Since  that  time  “  Eocking¬ 
ham  ware  ” — in  every  instance  falling  far 
short  of  the  original  in  beauty  and  in  ex¬ 
cellence— has  been  made  by  almost  every 
manufacturer  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
always,  especiaEy  for  tea  and  coffee  pots, 
met  a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  One  special 
article  produced  in  this  ware  was  the  curious 
coffee  pot,  formed  on  purely  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  is  usuaEy  knovm  to  collectors 
as  the  “  Cadogan  pot.”  This  curious  piece 
was  formed  on  the  model  of  an  example  of 
green  Indian  ware,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  abroadt  by  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 


*  Art-Journal  for  October,  1865. 

t  Vessels  of  this  construction,  of  early  Japanese  make, 
are  in  existence. 
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chioness  of  Eockingham,  or  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Gadogan,  and  preserved  fifty  or  sixty  years 
at  'Wentv'orth  before  it  was  thought  of  being 
copied.  It  has  a  small  opening  in  the 
bottom  to  admit  the  coffee,  but  none  at  the 
top,  and  no  lid.  From  the  [hole  in  the 
bottom  a  tube,  sbghtly  spiral,  was  made  to 
pass  up  inside  the  vessel  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top,  so  that  after  filling,  on  the 
“pot”  being  turned  over  into  its  proper 
position  for  table  use,  the  coffee  was  kej)t 
in  without  chance  of  spilling  or  escape. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tea  and  ‘  ‘  Ca- 
dogan”  coffee  pots  of  genuine  Eockingham 
ware,  the  first  of  which  was  made  for  the 
Marchioness  of  Eockingham,  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  by  far  the  best  of  any,  and  are 
said,  I  know  not  upon  what  principle,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  and  purer  flavour  than  any 
others.*  I  have  been  told  it  as  a  fact, 
that  George  IV. ,  who  was  as  great  a  connois¬ 
seur  in  tea  as  he  was  in  many  far  less  harm¬ 
less  matters,  invariably,  for  a  long  time,  used 
one  of  the  then  fashionable  Eockingham  ware 
pots.  I  have  it  from  undeniable  authority 
that  the  roval  penchant  for  this  kind  of  ware 
thus  arose.  ^Yhen  he,  while  Prince  Eegent, 
visited  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fitzrwilliam,  these  teapots  were  in  use, 
and  were  much  admired.  On  the  return  of 
the  prince  and  suite  to  London,  inquiries 
were  made  for  the:n  at  John  Mortlock’s,  in 
Oxford  Street,  who  supplied  the  palace. 
He  at  once  saw  that  they  would  come  into 
considerable  repute,  ordered  largely,  con¬ 
tracted  to  have  his  own  name  stamped  upon 
them,  and  enjoyed  the  questionable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  their  inventor.  Mr.  Mortlock, 
I  believe,  ordered  as  much  as  £'900  worth 
of  this  ware  in  one  season  alone. 

In  1796,  the  firm  was,  as  before,  “Greens, 
Bingley,  &  Co. ;  ”  and  from  a  list  of  prices 
and  goods  now  in  my  possession,  it  appears 
that  a  large  variety  of  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  list  is  thus  headed  : — 

“  Greens,  Bingley,  and  Co.,  Swinton  Pottery, 
make,  sell,  and  export  wholesale,  all  sorts  of 
Earthen  Ware,  viz.,  Cream-coloiued,  or  Queen’s, 
Nankeen  Blue,  Tortoise  Shell,  Fine  Egjq)tian 
Black,  Brown  China,  kc.  Also  the  above  sorts 
enameled,  printed  or  ornamented  with  gold  or 
silver.” 

Among  the  articles  in  cream  ware,  enu¬ 
merated  in  this  list,  are  all  the  sej)a- 
rate  items  for  services  in  Paris,  Bath,  con¬ 
cave,  royal,  queen’s,  feather,  and  shell-edge 
patterns,  which  were  produced  ‘  ‘  printed  or 
enamelled  with  coats  of  arms,  crests, 
c>q)hers,  landscapes,  &c. ;  also  blue  printed 
!  Nankeen  patterns ;”  dishes,  covers,  com- 
I  potiers,  tureens,  plates,  butter-tubs,  bak¬ 
ing-dishes,  nappies,  glass  trays,  fruit 
I  plates,  fruit-baskets  pierced  and  plain,  tea- 
trays,  garden-pots  and  stands,  shaving 
basins,  salts,  castors,  cruets,  egg-cups, 
spoons  plain  and  pierced,  ice-cellars,  candle¬ 
sticks,  inkstands,  wafer  and  sand  boxes, 
fountain  inkstands,  bidets,  &c.  ,  fuimished 
castors,  tureen  ladles,  chocolate  stands, 
quintal  flower  horns,  radish  dishes,  crosses 
with  holy  water  cup,  ice  pails,  broad  mugs, 
bowls,  ewers,  basins,  &c.,  milk  ewers,  tea 
and  coffee  pots,  tea  canisters,  chocolate 
cups  and  saucers,  &c.  &c. 

In  1806,  the  firm  of  “  Greens,  Bingley, 
and  Co.,”  was  dissolved.  At  this  time,  as 
appears  from  a  memorandum  of  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  22nd, 
1806,  preparatory  to  the  dissolution,  that 
the  partners  (present)  were — “William 
Hartley  for  himself  and  others  (this  was 

*  These  teapots  were  of  high  and  somewhat  peculiar 
form,  like  what  are  now  usually  sold  as  coffee-pots,  and 
were  universally  known  as  “Eockingham  Teapots.’’  This 
high  form  was  said  to  he  the  reason  of  the  tea  being  pro¬ 
duced  of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  ordinary,  shaped  ones. 


William  Hartley,  principal  proprietor  in 
the  Leeds  Pottery),  Ebenezer  Green  for 
himself  and  others  (this  was  another  of  the 
partners  in  the  Leeds  Pottery),  George 
Harrison,  Thomas  Bingley,  John  Brameld, 
and  William  Brameld.”  By  these  resolu¬ 
tions  it  was  ordered  that  the  collieries  and 
quarries  at  Wathwood  be  closed,  and  the 
movables  brought  to  the  pottery ;  that  the 
crops,  &c. ,  on  the  farm  be  disposed  of ; 

‘  ‘  that  as  many  men  be  immediately  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  manufactory  as  can  be 
conveniently  done,  retaining  for  the  present 
only  as  many  as  may  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  orders  already  taken,  and  make  a 
few  things  that  may  be  needful  to  assort 
the  stock  on  hand ;”  that  schedules  be  pre¬ 
pared,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  carried 
out  by  C.  Prince.  At  the  dissolution  of 
partnership,  the  whole  concern  fell  into  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  partners,  Messrs.  John 
and  William  Brameld,  who,  with  other 
partners,  continued  the  works  with  con¬ 
siderable  spirit  under  the  style  of  “  Bra¬ 
meld  &  Co.  ”  until  their  death.  They 
were  joined  in  partnership  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  who  eventually,  as 
I  shall  show,  became  proprietors  of  the 
manufactory.  By  Messrs.  John  and  William 
Brameld  additional  buildings  were  erected, 
and  great  improvements  made  in  the  ware. 
About  this  time  cream-coloured  ware  was 
made  very  extensiveljq  and  a  remarkably 
fine  white  earthenware — the  “  chalk-body,” 
as  it  was  technically  called — was  success¬ 
fully  produced,  but,  owing  to  its  costliness 
through  loss  in  firing,  was  made  only  to  a 
small  extent,  and  is  now  of  great  rarity. 

About  the  year  1813,  the  sons  of  the  old 
proprietors,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Brameld,  succeeded  to  the  concern.  These 
were  Thomas  Brameld,  George  Frederick 
Brameld,  and  John  Wager  Bi'ameld,  and 
to  them  the  great  after- success  of  the  works 
was  due.  These  gentlemen  considerably 
enlarged  the  works,  made  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  wares  produced,  and  erected 
a  flint  mill  on  the  premises,  which  is  still, 
at  the  present  day,  worked  by  their 
descendants. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brameld,  the  eldest  of  the 
partners,  was  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite 
I  taste,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  raise  the 
I  character  of  the  productions  of  the  Swinton 
I  Works  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

!  In  this  he  succeeded  to  an  eminent  degree. 

In  1820  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
1  duction  of  china  ware,  and  made  many  ex¬ 
periments  in  bodies  and  glazes.  Having 
exj^ended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this,  his  favourite  project,  and 
in  making  Art-advances  in  his  manufactory, 
the  firm  became,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  with  those  who  study  the  beautiful 
instead  of  the  strictly  commercial  in  the 
management  of  their  works,  slightly  em¬ 
barrassed.  This  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  great  loss,  both  in  earthenware  and 
money,  which  the  firm  sustained  consequent 
on  the  war.  In  1825,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  a  year  of  great  commercial 
difficulties,  Messrs.  Brameld  succumbed  to 
the  embarrassments  that  had  for  some 
time  affected  them,  and  a  meeting  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  creditors,  &c.,  washeldatEother- 
ham.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Thomas  Bra¬ 
meld  produced  some  remarkable  examples 
of  his  china  ware,  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  labour  on  his  part,  and  these  being 
highly  approved  by  all  who  were  present, 
and  appearing  likely  to  succeed,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  owner  of  the  property  at 
Swinton,  in  the  most  laudable  and  kindly 
manner  agreed  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  by  the  advance  of  capital,  and 
by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  scheme. 


This  being  done,  Mr.  Brameld  set  him¬ 
self  to  his  task  with  renewed  spirit,  and 
with  a  determination  to  make  his  porcelain 
at  least  equal  to  any  which  could  then  be 
produced,  and  in  this  he  certainly  succeeded. 
The  works  were  altered  and  enlarged; 
modellers  and  painters,  the  most  skilful 
who  could  be  procured,  were  employed; 
and  every  means  taken  to  insure  that 
success,  artistically  and  manipulatively, 
which  quickly  followed.  In  this  ware, 
dinner,  dessert,  breakfast,  and  tea-services, 
vases,  groups  of  figui’es  and  flowers,  and 
numberless  articles,  both  of  utility  and 
ornament,  were  produced,  and  were  all 
characterised  by  pure  taste,  and  an  excel¬ 
lence  of  design  and  workmanship  which 
told  much  for  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
mind  that  governed  the  whole  of  the 
manufactory. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Brameld,  the 
second  of  the  partners,  devoted  himself  to 
the  strictly  commercial  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Continent.  He  for  some  time 
resided  at  8t.  Petersburg,  a  large  trade 
with  Eussia  being  carried  on  by  the  firm. 

Mr.  John  Wager  Brameld,  like  his 
brother,  was  a  man  of  pure  taste.  He  was 
an  excellent  artist,  and  some  truly  exqui¬ 
site  paintings  on  porcelain  by  him  have  come 
under  my  notice.  He  was  a  clever  painter 
of  flowers,  and  of  figures,  and  landscapes. 
In  flowers  Mr.  Brameld  went  to  nature 
herself,  collecting  specimens  wherever  he 
went,  and  reproducing  their  beauties  on 
the  choice  wares  of  the  works.  At  Lowes¬ 
toft  I  remember  seeing  a  set  of  three  vases 
painted  in  flowers,  which,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Brameld  gathered,  on  the  Dene,  at  that 
place,  on  one  of  his  visits,  and  which  vases 
he  presented  to  the  father  of  their  present 
owner.  *  In  the  same  hands  is  an  elegant 
snuff-box,  bearing  an  exquisite  painting  of 
I  “The  Politician,”  with  groups  of  flowers, 

I  and  bearing  the  words,  “Brameld,  Eock- 
iiigham  Works,  near  Eotherham,”  “  The 
1  Politician,  J.  W.  Brameld.”  This  being  a 
j  signed  piece  of  John  Wager  Brameld’s,  is 
I  particularly  interesting.  Mr.  Brameld’s 
,  time  was  chiefly  devoted,  however,  to 
*  travelling  for  the  firm  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  to  the  management  of  the  London 
I  house,  so  that  his  artistic  productions  did 
j  not  make  a  feature  in  the  goods  generally 
made  at  the  works. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brameld,  who  resided  at 
Swinton  House,  Swinton,  a  delightful  resi¬ 
dence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Don 
(to  whose  taste  Swinton  is  deeply  indebted 
for  the  preservation  from  destruction  of 
two  fine  old  Norman  archways  from  the 
destroyed  chapel),  died  in  1850.  He  is 
worthily  represented  by  his  sons,  the  Eev. 
John  Thomas  Brameld,  the  Eev.  George 
William  Brameld,  the  Eev.  Arthur  James 
Brameld,  and  Dr.  Harry  E.  Brameld,  to 
each  and  all  of  whom — especially  the  two 
last  named — I  am  indebted  for  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  notice.  Mr.  John 
Wager  Brameld  died  in  1851,  leaving  an 
only  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  bathing  near  Swinton.  The  last  of 
the  partners,  Mr.  George  Frederick  Bra¬ 
meld,  died  unmarried  in  1853. 

Earthenware  of  various  kinds — Eocking¬ 
ham  ware,  green  glazed  ware,  biscuit 
figures  and  ornaments,  hard  fine  white 
stoneware,  cream-coloured  ware,  and  other 
varieties  of  goods  were  also  still  made ; 
and  the  works,  which,  at  this  lime — the 
time  when  china  began  regularly  to  be 
made  (1826) — with  the  assistance  of  the  Earl 


■  *  Mr.  Allen,  of  Lowestoft,  at  one  time  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
purchasing  white  wares  from  the  Kockingliam  Works; 
which  he  painted  and  burnt  in  an  enamel  kiln,  erected  at 
the  back  of  his  shop. 
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FitzTrilliam,  assumed  the  name  of  the 

EocKEN’GHLVir  WoRKS,”  began  to  use  the 
crest  of  the  Fitz-william  family  as  the  mark 
of  the  hrm. 

In  1S32,  the  Eockingham  Works  received 
an  order  for  a  splendid  dessert  service  for 
Iving  William  I’S'.,  which  was  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  gave 
intense  satisfaction.  Of  this  I  shall  have 
yet  to  speak.  At  this  time  the  works 
assumed  the  name  of  “  Eoyal  Eockingham 
Works.”  In  1838,  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  earthenware  bed-posts,  cornices, 
vSrc. — a  somewhat  novel  feature  in  the  art — • 
was  added  to  the  other  productions  of  the 
Eockingham  Works.  In  that  year  a  patent 
was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  William  Dale, 
for  ‘  ‘  certain  improvements  in  constructing 
columns,  pillars,  bed-posts,  and  other  such 
like  articles;”  “consisting  of  several  or¬ 
namental  pieces  or  compound  parts  of  china 
or  earthenware,”  “united,  strengthened 
and  supported  by  a  shaft  or  rod  passing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  same,  and 
furnished  with  screw-nuts  or  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  fastenings,  and  collars,”  &c.  These 
bed-posts  and  other  similar  things  were 
made  at  the  Eockingham  Works,  though 
never  to  any  extent.  They  are  now  of  very 
gi’eat  raritj"^,  but  examples  are  in  my  own 
possession.  The  body  is  white,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  colour  being  Rose-du-Barry,  with  yellow 
flowers,  &c.  Another  of  these  interesting 
examples  is  white  with  an  effective  chintz 
pattern  in  colours ;  while  others  have  small 
groups  and  sprigs  of  flowers,  the  outline  in 
transfer  printing,  and  filled  in  with  colour. 
In  my  possession,  too,  are  several  of  the 
original  designs  for  beds,  window  cornices, 
lamps,  candelabra,  &c. 

Although  the  Eockingham  Works  were 
eminently  successful  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  they  were  not  so  commercially, 
and  in  1842  were  closed,  after  involving 
not  only  then  noble  owner,  but  the  abso¬ 
lute  proprietors  in  a  loss  of  very  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  Only  sixteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
china  manufacture  to  the  works,  but  those 
had  been  sixteen  years  of  beauty,  and  of 
artistic  and  manipulative  success.  No  man 
better  imderstood  his  art  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Brameld,  no  man  laboured  harder  and 
more  disinterestedly  in  the  ennobling  of 
that  art  than  he  did,  and  few  men,  either 
before  his  time  or  since,  succeeded  in  ac- 
Cf)mplishing  greater  or  more  honourable 
things.  As  I  said  before,  he  looked  to 
Art  instead  of  commerce,  and  the  result 
was  embairassment  and  loss. 

At  the  close  of  the  Eockingham  Works 
in  1842,  the  stock,  &c.,  was  sold  off  and 
disj)ersed,  and  the  manufactory  which  had 
produced  so  large  a  quantity  of  elegant 
services,  &c.,  was  entirely  discontinued. 
■V  small  portion  of  tho  building  was  taken 
by  an  old  and  experienced  workman,  Isaac 
liaguley  (foimorly  employed  at  the  famous 
Derby  China  AVoiks),  who  was  one  of 
Messrs.  Brameld’s  best  painters  and  gilders. 
Hero  he  commenced  lousiness  in  a  small 
way  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  to 
do  some  little  btisiness  until  his  death  a  few 
yeai’S  ago.  Mr.  Baguleydid  not  manufacture 
tho  wares  himself,  Imt  purchased  what  he 
required  in  tho  biscuit  and  white  state, 
from  other  makers,  and  then  painted,  gilt, 
and  otherwise  ornamented  them  for  sale. 
At  his  death,  his  son,  Alfred  Baguley,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  and  .still  carries  on  this  deco¬ 
rative  branch  of  the  business  on  the  old 
premises.  At  the  present  day  Mr.  Baguley 
decorates,  with  commendable  taste,  earthen¬ 
ware  and  porcelain,  and  produces  some 
extremely  good  and  effective  designs  in 
modelling,  and  clever  patterns  in  decoration. 


One  of  his  specialities  is  the  old  Eockingham 
ware,  which  he  produces  of  a  far  purer  and 
better  quality  than  any  other  house,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes. ,  To  this  branch  he 
has  paid  particular  attention,  and  now  pro¬ 
duces  what  is  calculated  to  become  a 
favourite  with  persons  of  taste,  the  Eock¬ 
ingham  chocolate  or  brown  glaze  on  a 
china  body.  In  this  Eockingham  china, 
breakfast  and  tea  services,  tea  and  coffee¬ 
pots  of  the  good  old  designs,  drinking 
horns,  jugs,  &c.,  are  made,  and,  being  gilt 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  Eockingham 
ware,  have  a  remarkably  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  while  in  touch  they  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  Mr.  Baguley  also  stiU  makes 
the  famous  old  “Bishopthorpe”  and  “Went¬ 
worth”  jugs.  In  1852,  a  small  portion  of 
the  works  was  tenanted  by  some  earthen¬ 
ware  manufacturers,  who  traded  as  P.  Hob¬ 
son  and  Son,  but  their  occupation  was  of 
only  short  duration. 

The  Eockingham  Works— a  view  of  which 
in  thein  palmiest  days  is  on  a  dish  made 
by  Twigg,  in  my  own  collection — when  in 
full  operation,  gave  employment  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hands,  and  occupied  a 
large  area  of  ground.  At  the  present  time 
the  place  is  a  sad  and  desolate-looking 
wilderness.  The  buildings  have  many  of 
them  been  removed,  and  others,  at  the  time 
of  my  recent  visit,  were  being  taken  down. 
The  whole  place  is  in  min,  and  in  the  area, 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  all  was  life, 
activity,  and  bustle  in  the  execution  of  a 
royal  order,  “weeds  and  briars  grow;” 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  wreck  stands 
a  building  bearing  the  almost  defaced 
words,  “This  way  to  the  China  Eoom,” 
where  no  china,  save  broken  fragments 
scattered  about  on  the  “  shard  rucks,”  is 
to  be  seen. 

Of  some  of  the  wares  made  at  these 
works,  I  have  already  spoken,  but  these 
and  others  still  require  a  passing  notice. 

Of  the  “brown  china  ”  or  “  Eockingham 
ware”  services,  Cadogan  pots,  &c.,  I  have 
given  notices.  It  will  he  sufficient  to  add 
that  although  all  which  was  made  at  these 
works  was  not  marked,  they  usually  hear 
the  impressed  marks  of  “  EocxiN'GHAM,” 
“  Brameld,”  or  “Brameld  &  Co,”  or  the 
name  of  “Mortlock.”  An  interesting 
little  jug  of  this  same  body,  but  of  a  pinkish 
stone-coloured  glaze,  is  in  Mr.  Lucas’s 
possession. 

In  fine  hard  “white  stoneware,”  and  in 
fine  cane-coloured  ware,  jugs  of  remarkably 
good  design  were  made,  and  were  decorated 
with  groups  in  relief  in  the  same  manner ; 
indeed,  strongly  resembling,  both  in  body 
and  in  design,  those  of  Turner,  which  are 
so  well  known  to  collectors.  In  Mr.  Davis’s 
and  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  possession,  are  remark¬ 
ably  good  jugs  of  this  kind,  decorated  with 
raised  groups  of  figures  in  blue,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  embossed  mark  to  be  hereafter 
spoken  of.  The  handles  of  these  jugs  are 
formed  of  the  leg  and  tail  of  a  horse. 

In  “green-glazed  earthenware,”  dessert 
services,  flower  vases,  garden  seats,  and  ail 
the  usual  varieties  of  articles  were  made. 
The  green,  as  a  rule,  was  a  somewhat 
lighter  colour  and  not  so  good  in  quality  as 
Wedgwood’s.  Tho  pieces  were  generaEy 
marked  with  the  usual  impressed  mark. 

In  fine  “  earthenware,”  services  of  every 
kind  were  produced,  both  white,  blue¬ 
printed,  painted,  and  gilt.  The  glaze  on 
the  earlier  pieces,  it  should  be  remarked, 
i.s  of  a  decided  blue  tint,  and  somewhat 
inferior  in  quality. 

Some  of  the  dessert- services  produced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  are 
particularly  interesting.  On  each  piece  is 
painted  some  flower  as  large  as  life,  and 


coloured  true  to  nature  in  every  particular. 
The  name  of  the  plant  represented  is  in 
each  case  pencilled  at  the  back  of  the  piece. 
In  my  own,  in  Mr.  Manning’s,  and  in  other 
collections,  are  fine  examples  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  Swinton  manufacture,  of 
which  I  give  an  example  in  the  accom¬ 


panying  engraving.  The  plants  represented 
on  these  two  are  respectively  marked  as 
“  Althea  Frutex”  and  “  Virgilia  helioides.” 
In  Dr.  Brameld’s  possession  is  a  service  of 
this  same  kind,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
beautifully  painted.  The  painter  of  these 
pieces  was  Collinson,  the  best  flower 
painter  employed  at  the  Swinton  Works, 
and  they  were  made  between  the  years 
1810 — 15.  The  ware  is  particularly  light, 
and  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  feel  in 
handling.  I  have  been  somewhat  particular 
in  speaking  of  this  variety  of  goods,  because 
similar  services  were  produced  far  more  ex¬ 
tensively  at  the  Don  Works,  at  Swansea, 
and  at  other  places,  and  some  of  them 
might  also  easily  be  taken  to  he  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  Absolon,  of  Yarmouth.”  * 

Of  works  of  Art,  in  earthenware,  the 
Swinton  Pottery  produced  many  vases  and 
other  objects  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
both  in  design,  manipulation,  and  in  deco¬ 
ration,  and  were,  indeed,  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  their  competitors.  The  annexed 
engraving  represents  one  of  a  pair  of  re¬ 


markably  finepohpoM?T/s,which  were  thrown 
at  the  Swinton  Works  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brameld  the  year  he  was  out  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship,  in  1805,  and  are  nowin  possession 
of  his  son.  Dr.  Brameld.  They  are  18  inches 
high,  and  have  lions’  heads  for  handles, 
while  on  the  top  of  the  lid  is  a  lion-couchant, 
the  family  crest,  gilt.  The  jars  are  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  in  Chinese  subjects. 

The  next  engraving  shows  one  of  the 
specialities  of  the  Swinton  pottery,  a  “  lotus 
vase,”  from  an  example  in  Mr.  Manning’s 
possession.  It  is  formed  of  leaves,  &c., 
and  has  butterflies,  &c.,  raised,  as  if  resting 
upon  the  leaves.  The  whole  is  carefully 
enamelled,  and  altogether  forms  a  flower 
vase  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  is  pleasant 

*  Of  this  Yarmouth  potter,  or  rather  decorator,  I  shall 
have  yet  to  speak,  and  sliall  then  show  that  he  procured  Ills 
wliite  ware  not  only  from  Staffordsliii’e,  but,  I  believe,  from 
Swinton  also. 
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to  add  that  at  the  close  of  the  Eockingham 
AVorks,  the  moulds  for  the  prodnction  of 
these  “lotus  vases,”  as  well  as  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  model  of  the  keep  of  Conis- 
borough  Castle,*  which,  by  the  way,  was 


another  of  the  specialities  of  the  Swinton 
AVorks — passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Eeed,  of  the  “  Mexborough  Pottery,”  of 
which  I  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  later 
on.  By  Mr.  Eeed  these  “lotus  vases” 
are  still  made,  from  the  original  Swinton 
moulds,  both  in  the  fine  old  green-glazed 
style,  and  enamelled. 

In  “  Queen’s  ware,”  or  “  cream-coloured 
ware,”  services  were  fonnerly  made  at  Swin¬ 
ton.  It  was  of  a  very  similar  quality  to 
that  made  at  Leeds  and  at  Castleford,  and, 
being  unmarked,  is  generally  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  those  works.  In  Dr.  Brameld’s 
possession  is  a  teapot  of  this  material, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  centui-y  by  his  grand¬ 


father.  It  is  here  shown.  It  is  of  deep 
buff,  or  cream  colour’,  with  beaded  edges, 
and  bears  the  name  and  date — 

Amelia  Hallam, 

1773. 

In  Mr.  Eeed’s  possession,  too,  is  a  double- 
handled  di’inking  cup  of  elegant  foi-m,  with 
the  name  Iohn  Alsebrook,  and  the  date 
1795,  within  an  enamelled  border  of  roses 
and  foliage,  and  having  on  the  other  side  a 
Chinese  figure  subject,  also  enamelled. 

That  this  kind  of  ware  was  not  made  ex¬ 
tensively  at  Swinton  until  after  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  paiinership  with  Hartley,  Greens, 
&  Co.,  is  perhaps  to  be  easily  accounted  for 
in  the  fact  that  these  proprietors  of  the 
Leeds  Pottery,  where  it  was  manufactured 
80  extensively  and  so  well,  being  also 

*  Conisborough  Castle  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works,  being  only  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Swinton. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  Norman  keeirs  in  existence. 


partners  here,  the  cream  ware  would  be 
made  principally  at  Leeds,  while  at  the 
Swinton  AVorks  was  produced  what  had 
not  been  made  at  the  other  place.  Prom 
the  time  the  works  fell  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bramelds,  however,  this  kind 
of  ware  became  the  staple  production  of 
the  manufactory,  and  an  immense  trade 
was  carried  on  in  it  in  the  Baltic  and  else¬ 
where.  Not  being  marked,  it  probably 
often  passes  for  Leeds  ware  in  the  eyes  of 
collectors.  In  this  material  beautiful  open¬ 
work  baskets,  and  many  other  elegant 
articles,  were  made. 

Transfer  printing  was  introduced  at 
Swinton,  at  all  events,  as  early,  as  I  have 
shown,  as  1788,  and  was  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  works.  In  the  later  years, 
some  extremely  tasteful  groups  of  flowers, 
butterflies,  &c.,  were  engraved  and  trans¬ 
ferred  in  outline,  and  then  painted  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  dinner,  tea,  toilet,  and 
other  serHces,  the  designs  were  extremely 
good,  and  one  of  them,  the  Don  Quixote 
pattern,  became  very  popular. 

Engine-turned  tea  and  coffee  pots,  plates, 
&c. ,  were  also  manufactured,  and  in  manipu¬ 
lation  equal  to  any  produced  in  ordinary 
earthenware.  Groups  of  flowers,  figures. 


trophies,  borders,  &c.,  in  relief,  were  also 
introduced. 

In  “china,”  the  earliest  examples  are 
two  trial  2:)ieces  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brameld, 
now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Brameld.  These 
are  a  pair  oi  small  leaves,  the  body  of  which 
is  of  good  quality,  painted  of  a  salmon 
colour  with  gold  veins.  These  are  jiro- 
bably  of  the  date  1820-2,  and  but  few  trials 
were  made  from  that  time  until  1825.  In 
1826  china  ware  began  to  be  made  largely, 
and  from  that  time  (in  this  j’ear  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  works  changed  their 
name  from  “  Swinton  ”  to  Eockingham  ”) 
to  1842  was  one  series  of  successes  in  all 
but  profit.  Tea,  coffee,  dinner,  dessert, 
toilet,  and  other  services,  were  made  in 
every  variety  of  style,  from  the  ordinary 
blue  j^rinted,  or  white  with  raised  blue 
ornaments,  to  the  most  elaborately  jiainted 
and  gilt  varieties.  Abases,  and  number¬ 
less  ornamental  articles  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  the  toilet  were  also  made,  and 
were  generally  distinguished  by  good  taste 
in  design,  and  skill  in  decoration.  To  show 
how  Art  was,  by  the  taste  of  the  Bramelds, 
made  subservient  to  the  production  of 
things  of  every-day  use,  I  give  the  accom- 
]ianying  engraving  of  three  examples  in 


•Mr.  Manning’s  possession,  and  among  others 
in  my  own  collection  is  a  small  ring-basket, 
in  Bose-du-Barrji,  which  is  very  exquisite 
in  the  dead  and  burnished  gilding.  In 
Mr.  Lucas’s  collection  is  a  cup  and  saucer, 
beautifully  embossed  in  basket-work,  and 
painted  with  flowers. 

In  vases,  some  of  the  finest  which  had 
ever  been  produced  were  made  at  these 
works.  At  AA'^entworth  House,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  seat  of  Earl  Eitzwilliam,  among  other 
fine  examples  of  Swinton  Ai’t,  is  one  which 
is  of  sui’passing  beauty.  It  was  the  largest 
china  vase  produced  at  that  time  in  a  single 
piece  in  tins  country.  It  stands  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  and  is  three  feet 
one  inch  in  circumference.  The  base, 
which  is  of  tripod  form,  has  a  blue  ground, 
with  flowers  in  compartments,  and  is  mas¬ 
sively  gilt.  From  it  rises  the  vase,  sup¬ 
ported  on  three  lion’s  paws  in  white  and 
gold.  From  between  the  feet  on  each  side 
spring  branches  of  oak,  solidly  gilt,  which 
entwine  their  leaves  around  the  paws,  and 
form  an  elegant  border  to  each  of  the  large 
painted  subjects  on  the  sides.  The  neck  of 
the  vase  is  in  honeycomb  open-work,  with 
raised  bees  upon  it ;  and  the  handles  are  of 
massive  coral  in  white  and  gold.  On  each 
of  the  three  sides  of  the  vase  is  a  large 
subject  from  Don  Quixote,  exquisitely 
painted  in  enamel  colours.  The  cover  has 
a  blue  ground,  on  which  are  flowers  and 
trophies  in  tablets,  surrounded  by  oak  leaves 
and  acorns  in  gold.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
large  and  powerfully-modelled  rhinoceros, 
gilt.  The'  under  side  of  the  cover,  quite 
out  of  sight  except  when  lifted  off  the 
vase,  is  painted  in  a  series  of  small  land¬ 
scapes,  alternating  with  subjects  taken  from 
Bewick’s  celebrated  tail-pieces.  Inside 
the  cover  is  the  mark  of  the  crest,  and  the 


words,  “Eockingham  AYorks,  Brameld,” 
and  the  date  1826.  This  splendid  vase  was 
painted  by  John  AVager  Brameld.  At 
AVentworth  House,  too,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  Eitzwilliam  have,  along  with  a 
large  number  of  choice  examples  of  Chelsea, 
Chelsea-Derby,  and  other  rare  makes  of 
China  (which  I  have  lately  examined), 
several  other  notable  pieces  of  Eockingham 
china.  Among  these  are  a  set  of  three 
“  Canova- shape”  vases,  painted  with  groujis 
of  flowers ;  a  dessert  service  of  white  and 
gold  “  sea-weed”  pattern,  each  piece  bear¬ 
ing  the  crest  and  the  date  1838 ;  three 
of  the  pattern  jJates  submitted  to  AVil- 
liam  IV.  in  competition  for  the  royal  ser¬ 
vice;  a  number  of  example -plates  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  ;  a  breakfast  service  painted 
in  flowers,  each  flower  named  ;  an  elegant 
tray  '  with  raised  flowers  and  a  view  of 
Arundel  Castle;  a  pair  of  “monkey” 
beakers,  nineteen  inches  high ;  and  a  pair 
of  fine  biscuit  scent  bottles,  sixteen  inches 
high,  decorated  with  exquisite  raised 
flowers. 

In  the  possession  of  Dr.  Brameld,  who  has, 
among  other  things,  a  remarkably  beautiful 
ice  pail  and  other  pieces  of  note,  is  the  fine 
vase  here  engraved,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  “Dragon  Vase,”  and  occasionally  by 
the  net  very  euphonious  name  of  the  “  In¬ 
fernal  Vase.”  It  is  3  feet  4|  inches  in 
height,  and  has  dragons  for  handles,  and 
also  a  dragon  on  the  top  of  the  cover. 
Another  of  these  “  Dragon  ”  vases  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  Barker.  In 
Mr.  Bagshawe’s  collection  is  a  set  of  three 
vases,  green  and  gold,  with  swans  for 
handles,  on  which  are  beautifully  painted 
“named”  views  of  “Bellagio,  Lago  di 
Come,”  “Verona,”  and  “  Isola  Bella,  Lago 
Maggiore.”  In  my  own  collection,  among 
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She  also  possesses  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
the  breakfast  serYice  prepared  for  her 
Majesty.  In  Mr.  Seed’s  possession  is  a 
unique  example,  being  one  of  the  speci¬ 
men  plates  submitted  for  royal  approval  in 
a  competition  with  the  principal  china 
manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  for  the  royal 
order.  In  this  competition,  twelve  plates 
of  different  patterns  were  specially  prepared 
and  submitted  by  the  Eockingham  Works. 
Of  these  plates,  the  examples  in  Mr.  Seed’s, 
Dr.  Brameld’s,  the  Earl  Eitzwilliam’s,  Mr. 
Hobson’s,  and  other  hands,  form  a  part. 
In  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms,  and  the 
rim  is  decorated  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns. 
Another  unique  pattern-plate  belongs  to 
Dr.  Brameld,  and  is  of  the  most  delicate 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  character.  In  the 
centre  are  the  royal  arms,  and  on  the  rim 
are  three  compartments,  two  of  which  con¬ 
tain  groups  of  flowers,  and  the  third  a  view, 
while  between  these  the  “garter”  is  re¬ 
peated.  The  cost  at  which  in  the  estimate 
it  was  calculated  these  plates  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  was  twelve  guineas  each.* 

The  dessert  service  made  for  William  IV., 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  first  used  on  , 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  our  beloved 
Queen,  and  has  only,  I  am  informed,  on 
very  special  state  occasions,  been  used  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Although  so 
large  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  for  it,  the 
cost  of  its  production  was  so  great,  that  the 
actual  outlay  was,  I  am  told  by  those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  was  charged.  This  royal 
service — the  finest  work  of  Art  which  had 
then  been  produced — had  some  little,  I 
believe,  to  do  with  the  embarrassments 
that  caused  the  final  stoppage  of  the 
works.! 

In  “  biscuit,”  figures,  busts,  and  groups, 
as  well  as  vases,  of  which  splendid  examples 
belong  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  were  produced. 
Among  other  specimens  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  are  a  Swiss  boy  and  girl, 
a  fine  bust  of  Earl  Eitzwilliam,  Chantrey’s 
sleeping  child,  Chantrey’s  full-length  statue 
of  Lady  Eussell. 

Among  the  artists  employed  at  the  Eock- 
ingham  works  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
name  a  few.  These  were  Collinson,  who 
painted  flowers  ;  Llandig,  who  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  fruit  and  flower  painter;  Bailey,  who 
was  the  principal  butterfly  painter,! 
who  also  painted  landscapes  and  .  crests  ; 
Speight  (father  and  son),  the  latter  of 
whom  painted  many  of  the  finest  subjects, 
both  landscapes  and  figures,  on  the  royal 
service,  and  who  also  painted  the  heraldic 
decorations  on  the  same ;  Brentnall,  who 
was  a  clever  flower-painter;  Cordon,  who 
executed  landscapes  and  figures  ;  Tilbury, 
who  painted  landscapes  and  figures  ;  Mans¬ 
field,  who  was  the  principal  embosser  and 
chaser  in  gold ;  Aston,  who  was  clever 
as  a  modeller  of  flowers ;  and  Coweii,  who 
was  an  artist  of  much  repute,  and  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Eitzwilliam  family.  William  Eiey,  too, 
was  employed  as  modeller,  and  executed 


some  admirable  works,  including  a  fine 
bust  of  Earl  Eitzwilliam. 

The  Marks  used  at  the  Swinton  Works 
are  not  many,  but  have  the  advantage  of 
being  particiilaiiy  clear  and  easily  recog¬ 
nised.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  following. 

It  should  be  premised  that  no  mark  was 
placed  on  the  early  productions  of  these 
works,  and  they  are,  therefore,  only  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  body, 
the  glaze,  and  the  style  of  ornamentation 
used. 

The  following  are  the  marks  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  : — 

This  mark,  the  earliest  used  by  these 
works,  occurs  on  one  of  the  famous  “Brown 
China”  high- shaped  teapots  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  It  is  here  engraved  from  an 
example  in  my  own  collection,  and  is  a 
mark  of  great  rarity.  It  is  impressed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  piece. 

EOCEINGHAM 

in  large  capital  letters,  impressed  into  the 
body  of  the  ware.  The  same  in  small 
capital  letters.  These  occur  on  early 
examples  of  “  Eockingham  ware,”  &c.  The 
name  MoETLOCK  also  occurs  on  examples 
of  this  ware. 

BEAMELD  ^ 

in  capital  letters,  impressed.  This  occurs 
on  green  glazed  ware,  &c. 

BEAMELD  &  CO. 

also  in  small  capital  letters,  impressed. 

BEAMELD  *  * 

impressed  as  in  the  others,  in  small  capital 
letters. 


An  embossed  mark,  in  an  oval,  stuck  on 
the  ware,  from  which  it  generally  differs  in 
colour,  being  usually  in  blue. 


EOYAL 

EOCKINGHAM 

WOEKS 

BEAMELD 


in  small  capitals,  in  four  lines,  impressed. 
This  mark  occurs  in  biscuit  figures,  &c.  _ 
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others,  is  a  fine  card  tray,  with  an  exqui¬ 
sitely-painted  view  of  Wentworth  House, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  owner  of 
the  Eockingham  Works.  In  Mr.  Norman’s 


possession  is  a  fine  tray,  with  a  splendid 
painted  view  of  AVoolaton  Hall.  Mr.  Eeed 
has  pieces  bearing  views  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Lucas  a  view  of 
Fonttill  Abbey,  while  in  Mr.  Hobson’s 
possession  are  fine  vases,  with  views  of 
( 'hatsworth  and  other  places.  I  name  these 
few  examples  to  show  that  Hews  of  man¬ 
sions,  &c.,  constituted  a  favourite  style  of 
decoration  at  these  works. 

The  chef  d'cmvre  of  the  Eockingham 
(^'hina  Works  was,  however,  the  truly  gor¬ 
geous  dessert  service  made  for  William  IV. 
in  18;i2-3,  and  which  is  now  preserved  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  at  Buckingham 
Ealace,  and  is,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
justly  prized  by  her  Majesty  as  among  her 
more  precious  ceramic  treasures.  This  ser- 
Hce,  which  cost  no  less  a  sum  than  £5,000, 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  plates, 
and  fifty-six  large  pieces,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  produced  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  plates  have  raised  oak  borders 
in  dead  and  burnished  gold  running  over  a 
raised  laced  pattern,  also  in  gold,  and  the 
centres  are  s])lendidly  painted  with  the  royal 
anns,  &c.  The  comports,  which  were  all 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brameld,  are 
emblematical  of  the  use  to  which  each 
piece  has  to  bo  put.  For  instance,  the 
comports  for  biscuits  are  supported  by  ears 
of  wheat ;  the  fruit  X'ieces  have  central 
open-work  baskets  of  fruit ;  the  ice  pails  are 
sujiported  by  holly  berries  and  leaves;  and 
in  each  case  the  landscapes  are  also  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  uses  of  the  jneces,  which  are  of 
exquisite  design,  and  have  also  oak  leaf  and 
lace  decorations,  so  massively  gilt  in  dead 
and  burnished  gold  as  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  ormolu  laid  on  the  porcelain,  and 
each  piece  is  decorated  with  views  of  clitferent 
seats,  the  sketches  for  which  were  taken  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose,  and  by  groups  of 
figures,  &c.  This  seiwice  is,  as  1  have  said, 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  In  Dr.  Brameld’s 
possession  is  the  specimen  plate  which  was 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  king, 
and  some  X)ortions  of  the  comports,  &c.,  and 
in  Mrs.  barker’s  hands  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
ports  (with  views  of  “  Langthwait  Bridge,” 
and  “  Kentmore  Hall,”  and  a  group  of  biid- 
catehers),  which,  for  its  extreme  beauty 
and  rarity,  is  an  almost  priceless  treasure. 


*  TliiS  truly  exquisite  plate,  wliich  is  a  perfect  chef- 
d'enuvre  of  ceramic  art-decoration,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Tliomaa  Brameld,  after  the  death  of  King  William  IV., 
and  submitted  to  lier  present  Majesty,  Mr.  Brameld  pro¬ 
posing  to  substitute  it  for  the  plates  made  for  liis  iate 
Majesty.  Tlie  Queen,  however,  did  not  give  her  consent 
to  ilie  alteration.  The  cost  of  the  substitution  would,  it  is 
stated,  Iiave  been  £1,700. 

t  Services  were  also  made  for  the  King  of  Hanover,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Cambridge,  &c., 
for  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  for  many  others  of  the 
nobility. 

t  Butterflies  were  more  frequently  introduced  into  the 
decorations  at  these  works  than  at  any  others,  and  were 
lieaiitifiilly  painted  from  nature.  They  were  also  intro¬ 
duced  as  “knobs”  to  muffineers,  sauce  tureens,  &c.,  and 
were  for  that,  and  other  decorative  puqjoses,  charmingly 
modelled.  In  Mr.  Manning’s  and  my  own  collections  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  decoration. 


This  mark  is  the  crest  of  the  Earl  Fitz- 
Wiiliam,  and  was  adopted  in  1825-6  on  the 
commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  china, 
under  the  assistance  of  that  nobleman,  who 
was  owner  of  the  works.  It  is  usually 
printed  in  red. 

S  (Same  % 
crest.)  (P 

Brameld 

in  writing  letters.  This  mark  occurs,  with 
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the  date  1826,  on  the  Ehinoceros  Vase  at 
Wentworth  House. 

(Same  crest.) 

Eockingham  Works 
i  >  Brameid  . 

1  in  writing  letters  in  pni’ple. 

(Same  crest.) 

!  Eoyal  Eockingham  Works 

Brameid 

in  writing  letters  same  as  the  others. 

1  These  marks  were  adopted  after  receiving 

j  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  are  usually 
printed  in  purple  or  pink. 

(Same  Crest.) 

EOYAL  EOCKIXGHAM 

BEAMELD 

(Same  Crest.) 

BEAkCELD 

EOYAL  EOCKINGHAM  WOEKS 
in  capital  letters.  Sometimes  in  gold. 

(Same  crest.) 

Eockingham  Works 

Brameid 

Manufacturer  to  the  Iving 

Queen  and  Eoyal  Eamily. 

surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  roses,  &c. 
Printed  in  purple. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  this  acconnt 
of  the  Swinton  Pottery  that  collectors  wiU 
find  some  good  examples  of  Eockingham 
china,  for  reference,  in  the  Jermjm  Street 
Museum. 

Having  aUnded  to  the  Mexhorough  Pot¬ 
tery  as  possessmg  many  of  the  original 
moulds  fL’om  Swinton,  it  may  he  well  to 
give  my  readers  a  few  words  on  that  esta¬ 
blishment  before  proceeding  to  speak  of 
the  Don  Pottery,  and  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood . 

The  Mexbouotjgh  Pottery,  which,  un¬ 
like  the  one  a  sketch  of  whose  history  I 
have  been  attempting  to  give,  is  now  in 
active  operation,  was  first  established  late 
in  the  last  centruy.  It  is  situated  at  Mex- 
borough,  a  rising  and  rapidly  impro\'mg 
little  town  which  adjoins  Swinton,  and  has 
its  station  on  the  Sonth  Yorkshire,  as  well 
as  on  the  Midland,  fine  of  railway,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 
The  works,  which  at  first  were  very  small, 
were,  I  believe,  established  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brown  and  yellow  wares,  and 
for  common  red  garden-pots,  by  a  person 
named  Beevers,  who,  with  a  partner  named 
Ford — trading  as  Beevers  and  Ford — car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  for  some  years.  The 
worki’ooms  at  this  time  were  built  close  up 
to  the  rock,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  back 
waU  of  the  manufactory;  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  place  was  called  the 
“Eock  Pottery,”  a  name  by  which  it  is 
stiU.  occasionally  known  at  the  present  day. 
The  goods  were  at  this  time,  and  in  the 
succeeding  period  of  the  proprietorship  of 
Ford,  Simpson,  and  Beevers,  made  entirely 
from  native  clays,  and  were  confined  to 
“cane,”  or  “  yellow  ware,”  dishes,  jugs,  &c., 
for  household  use,  garden  and  root  pots  of 
redware,  and  pitchers,  &c.,  of  a  brown  ware. 

The  works  next  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Eeed  and  Taylor,  who  also  owned 
the  works  at  Ferrybridge,  of  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  my  next  paper,  atrd  by 
them  were  considerably  enlarged.  The  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  was 
also  introduced  by  them,  and  carried  on 
with  great  success.  In  1839  .the  pottery 
passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 

Eeed,  who  carried  it  on  until  1849,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  Johir 
Eeed,  by  whom  the  manufactory  is  still 
conducted.  During  the  time  of  Mr.  Eeed’s 
proprietorship,  arrd  that  of  his  father,  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  and  additions  were 
made  to  the  works,  arrd  new  kilirs  erected. 
The  character  of  the  productions  was  also 
much  improved,  and  several  new  varieties 
of  wares  introduced.  The  works  now, 
rmder  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Johir  Eeed,  successfully  compete  in  several 
classes  of  goods  with  any  in  the  locality,  and 
with  many  of  the  Staffordshire  houses. 
The  principal  varieties  of  goods  made  at 
the  Mexhorough  Pottery  are  the  follow- 
ing 

In  ordinary  white  earthenware  all  the 
most  marketable  varieties  of  painted, 
printed,  enamelled,  and  gilt  services  of 
different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  good 
design,  are  manufactured  chiefly  for  the 
home  market.  In  toilet  services,  espe¬ 
cially,  some  remarkably  good  patterns,  well 
enamelled  and  gilt,  are  produced.  In 
dinner  services,  too,  Mr-.  Eeed  supplies 
enamelled  and  gilt  patterns  of  really  good 
quality.  In  Stilton  cheese  stands  and 
covers  some  good  designs  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  In  Eockingham  ware  all  the  usual 
kinds  of  vessels  are  made. 

In  “terra-cotta,”  which  is  of  a  good 
colour,  and  of  a  fine  and  durable  quality, 
Mr.  Eeed  mamrfactures  large-sized  flower- 
vases  for  gardens  and  other  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  ;  pendant  flower-vases  for  conserva¬ 
tories,  entrance  halls,  &c.  ;  root-pots  of 
tasteful  design,  butter  coolers,  &c.  &c. 

In  green  glazed  earthenware,  dessert  ser- 
■vices,  in  which  the  plates,  centres,  comports, 
&c.,  are  embossed  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
other  patterns,  are  made,  many  of  them 
from  the  original  moulds  of  the  Swinton 
Works;  and  others  of  equally  elegant  de¬ 
sign  from  moulds  expressly  belonging  to 
Mexhorough.  In  this  ware,  too,  Mr.  Eeed 
makes  garden  seats,  both  plain  and  foliated, 
of  the  same  designs  as  those  produced  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Eockingham  W orks ;  and  also 
root-pots  and  flower-vases.  Of  these  the 
“  lotus  vase,”  of  which  I  have  already  given 
an  engraving,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
attractive,  and  is,  I  believe,  made  only  at 
the  Mexhorough  Pottery,  as  is  also  the 
model  of  the  keep  of  Conisborough  Castle. 

The  mark  used  at  the  Mexhorough  Pot¬ 
tery,  but  which  is  only  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced,  is  simply  the  name  of  the  proprietor, 

*  EEED  * 

in  large  capitals,  impressed  in  the  ware. 

At  Mexhorough  was  formerly  another 
pot-work,  known  as  the  “  Mexhorough  Old 
Pottery.”  This  was  established  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Messrs.  Sowter  and 
Bromley,*  who  held  the  works  until  1804, 
when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Peter  Barker.  Peter  Barker  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Barker,  who  came  out  of  Staf¬ 
fordshire  as  manager  of  the  Swinton  Pot¬ 
tery.  He  became  partner  with  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  at  the  pot-works  at  Eawniarsh 
(afterwards  Hawley’s),  and  ultimately  took 
to  the  works  at  Mexhorough.  These  were 
continued  by  the  Barkers  until  1834,  when 
they  acquired  the  Don  Pottery.  The  Mex- 
borough  Old  Potteiy  was  then  discontinued, 
and  is  now  converted  into  ironworks  for 
the  manufacture  of  wheels  for  locomotives. 
At  these  works  the  commoner  descriptions 
of  earthenware,  including  blue  printing, 
were  produced. 

(To  he  continued.) 

HEADING 

INDUSTEIAL  EXHIBITION. 

So  distinctly,  and  so  recently,  have  we  expressed 
oiu’  estimate  of  the  elevating  influences  of  all  such 
movements,  under  judicious  management,  that  our 
readers  will  require  of  us  no  reiterated  assurance 
of  our  interest  therein,  or  our  conviction  of  the 
multiform  advantages  accruing  therefrom.  But, 
familiar  as  the  public  htive  of  late  become  with 
industrial  exhibitions,  the  recent  gathering  at 
Reading  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  yet  held,  most 
notable  by  the  richness  and  extent  of  its  loan  col¬ 
lection. 

Her  Maje.sty  the  Queen  graciously  accorded  to 
the  Committee  permission  to  select  for  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  from  the  Art- treasures  at  Windsor  Castle, 
works  of  such  artistic  beauty  and  historic  value, 
as  would  almost  constitute  an  exhibition  in 
themselves.  From  the  Eoyal  Collection  is  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini’s  famofis  shield,  the  present  of 
Francis  I.  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  their  meeting  on 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  From  the  same 
source,  in  addition  to  this  and  other  works  in 
]:)recious  metals,  was  a  variety  of  specimens  of 
Eastern  workmanship  and  manufactui-e,  articles 
from  the  tent  of  Tippoo  Saib,  exquisite  mosaics, 
Wedgwood  ware,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
and  beautjn 

Amidst  the  embarras  dcs  ricliesscs  exhibited, 
and  om-  present  limited  space,  we  can  only  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  principal  works,  j 

though  a  glance  at  the  list  of  contributors  will 
show  how  thoroughly  the  promoters  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  assisted  in  its  realisation.  It  maybe  stated 
that  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Blandy  originated  the 
idea  of  the  movement,  which,  on  being  publicly 
broached,  at  once  enlisted  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  all  classes  ;  the  rooms  being  crowded 
with  a  great  variety  of  skilled  artisan-woik, 
paintings  and  drawings,  ceramic  ware,  cabinets, 
miniatures,  caskets,  ivory-carvings,  filigree- 
work,  bronzes  and  vases,  in  rivalry  with  which 
modern  industry,  exercised  on  the  costliest 
materials,  vies  vdth  the  pii'oductions  of  former 
periods  and  foreign  hands. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and 
adjoining  rooms,  the  ground  floor  being  devoted 
to  the  larger  models  and  machinery.  Ranged 
through  the  uiipcr  rooms  were  many  works  by 
the  old  masters,  whilst  among  modern  names 
the  water-colour  painters  were  most  prominent. 

Of  the  latter  a  valuable  collection  had  been  lent 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  of  Mapledurham,  in¬ 
cluding  works  by  Turner,  E.  W.  Cooke,  F. 
Tayler,  Duncan,  G.  Richmond,  Danby,  Catter- 
molc,  Harding,  ikc.  ;  also  seven  choice  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  late  W.  Hunt,  lent  by  Miss 
Sheepshanks.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  a  large  contributor, 
sending  portraits  and  miniatures  of  high  artistic 
merit,  and  other  objects  of  historic  interest.  In 
tlie  same  list  must  also  be  mentioned  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Viscount  Everslejq  Lord  Over¬ 
stone,  and  Caj^tain  Loyd  Lindsay.  Mr.  C. 
Morrison  sent  ‘The  Tinted  Venus,’  by  Gib¬ 
son,  and  Tidemand’s  ‘Administration  of  the 
Sacrament  in  a  Norwegian  Cottage,’  exhibited 
in  the  “  International,”  1862.  ,  The  contributions 
of  Mr.  Benyon,  including  some  fine  examples  of 
old  metal  work  and  bronzes,  proved  of  great 
interest,  as  also  those  sent  by  the  Messrs.  Blandy. 

Fine  specimens  of  illuminating,  dating  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.,  were  seen  in  the 
Charters  of  the  Borough  of  Reading,  exhibited  by 
the  corporation  of  this  town.  The  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Eton  College  sent  a  ‘  Portrait  of  Jane 
Shore’ — this  work  has  been  at  Eton  since  1477. 

They  also  contributed  portraits  of  collegiate  cele¬ 
brities,  and,  among  many  other  curiosities,  a 
double-handed  tankard,  their  oldest  piece  of 
plate,  and  known  as  “The  Stranger’s  Mug.” 

A  number  of  meritorious  drawings  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Reading  and  Henley  Schools  of  Art  were 
here  shown,  which,  with  the  lace  work  of  Messrs. 

Ivey,  the  glass  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Chapman, 
the  exqrdsite  bookbinding  of  Messrs.  Holloway, 
and  the  inlaid  silver  work  of  Messrs.  Phillips, 
must  close  our  notice  of  this  interesting  display. 

Money  prizes  to  artisans  were  ofiered  by  the 
Committee,  and  a  guarantee  fund  has  been 
formed  to  insure  against  aU.  contingencies. 

*  Of  Mr.  Bromley,  and  Ids  connection  with  these  and 
the  Wliittington  works,  I  shall  Inive  some  interesting  ijar- 
ticulars  to  bring  forward  hereafter. 

4  X 


^IXOR  TOPICS  OP  THE  MOHTH. 


The  IVixtee,  Exiiibitioxs. — There  are 
this  year  to  be  two  :  one  Mi-.  Gambart  an¬ 
nounces  as  the  thii'teenth  Winter  Exliibi- 
tion,  to  be  held,  as  heretofore,  at  his  gallery 
in  Pall  Mall.  This  will  contain  only  pic¬ 
tures  received  directly  from  the  artists,  and 
contributed  by  them  ;  to  consist  exclusively 
of  British  works.  The  other  is  announced 
by  Mr.  Heiin’  Wallis  as  “the  eleventh 
lA'inter  Exliibition,”  and  is  to  take  place 
at  the  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street.  The  spaces 
are  so  large  that  Mi-.  Wallis  is  making 
more  than  usual  efforts  to  nil  them.  It  is 
said  that  “one  room  will  be  occupied  by 
the  productions  of  lady  artists this  is 
neither  -wise  nor  just.  There  is  already  a 
Ladies’  Exhibition,  that  has  had  a  hard 
sti-uggle  for  life,  and  might  do  all  that  is 
desii-able  in  that  direction.  Moreover,  it 
is  absiii-d  to  separate  the  productions  of 
ladies  from  those  of  the  other  sex  under 
the  same  roof,  and  under  cii-ciimstances 
that  seem  imperatively  to  forbid  theii-  being 
“put  asimder.” 

A  WlXTER  ExniBiTiox  OE  P/atee- 
COLOEE  Deawixgs  is  announced  to  open 
in  Xovember  by  Messrs.  McLean,  in  the 
Ilaymarket: 

H.ihptox  Coeet. — Several  pictures  by 
Holbein,  which  for  some  years  past  have 
been  hanging  in  the  Queen’s  Gallery,  are 
now  placed  in  the  rooms  occupied  until 
recently  b}'  Eaffaelle’s  Cartoons.  The 
removal  of  a  quantity  of  gaime  ma,terial 
has  exposed  to  riew  some  valuable  ancient 
tapesti-y,  which  covered  the  walls  where 
the  pictures  hung.  This  tapestry  is  still  in 
excellent  preseiwation,  and  is  fitted  to  the 
panels  of  the  room,  as  if  made  expressly 
for  it.  The  .subjects  are  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the 
Groat,  but  nothing,  as  yet  definite,  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  date  and  manufacture 
of  the  tapestry,  nor  when  it  was  hung 
where  it  now  is. 

Cax.vdlvx-  BooKEErDiXG. — Among  the 
contributions  to  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition,  wo  especially  noticed  some 
elaborate  and  beautiful  specimens  of  book¬ 
binding,  b}'  hli-.  G.  E.  De.sbarats,  of  Quebec, 
which  woiild  do  credit  to  any  of  the  most 
eminent  binders  in  London  or  Paris.  One 
volume  in  particular  attracted  our  observa¬ 
tion,  not  more  on  account  of  the  book  itself 
than  because  tlicro  appears  to  have  been 
expended  upon  its  cover  all  the  taste  of  the 
designer  and  the  skill  of  ihe  workman. 
The  volume  in  question  was  the  two  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogues  published  by  us  in  1851 
and  1802,  bound  together,  the  cover  being 
inlaid  with  various  colours  on  a  ground  of 
Pitissian  leathci-,  presenting  a  rcmarkalffy 
rich  and  gorgeous  effect.  The  inside  of  the 
cover  is  al.so  most  elaborately  ornamented. 

The  Ciiaxckeloe  oi-  ttie  Excheqeee. 
— A  very-  striking  “bust”  portrait  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  L  L.  Pairless,  of 
Xew’castle-on-Tyne.  It  is  admirably  cn- 
gravofl  b)'  Mr.  J.  11.  Baker,  from  a  dra-wing 
— in  crayons,  we  presume — by  ]Mr.  Lowes 
])ic-kinson,  both  of  whom  have  most  faith¬ 
fully  preserved  the  expres.sivo  lineaments 
of  this  eminent  state.sman’s  face,  marked  as 
it  is  with  the  deep  fun-ows  which  thought 
and  the  tunnoil  and  restle3.sncs.s  of  political 
life  have  graven  upon  it. 

“  GxfE  A  Week.” — This  well-conducted 
illu.strated  serial  is  now  edited  by  the  Bov. 
Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  who  for  a  long 
time  a."<isted  hlr.  Lucas  in  managing  it. 
Wo  note  the  fact  because  it  is  currently 
rejKjrted  that  when  Mr.  Lucas  left  to  take 


the^  direction  of  another  periodical,  Mr. 
Walford  accompanied  him. 

Peeseevatiox  oe  Oil-Paixtixgs. — At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Price, 
“  On  the  Action  of  Light  upon  Sulphide  of 
Lead,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  Preservation 
of  Paintings  in  Picture  Galleries.”  Ha-ving 
noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  sulphuret 
of  lead  oxidises  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
the  author  recommends  the  possessors  of 
oil-pictures  to  expose  them  now  and  then 
to  sunlight,  so  as  to  whiten  the  lights. 
Dr.  Price  illustrated  his  paper  by  a  striking 
experiment  on  a  painting. 

A  Statue  of  the  late  Sir  James 
McGregor,  Bart.,  Director-General  of  the 
Ai-my  Medical  Department  from  about  the 
date  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  1851,  has 
recently  been  placed  in  front  of  the  new 
military  barracks  at  Chelsea.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Noble,  who  has  also  nearly 
completed  a  statue  of  the  distinguished 
Arctic  explorer,  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin. 
This  is  a  commission  from  Government,  and 
is  intended  for  the  garden  behind  the 
Athenaeum  Club  in  PaU  Mall,  where  it  will 
face  the  western  side  of  the  United  Service 
Club.  Another  work  on  which  the  same 
sculptor  is  engaged  is  a  monumental  me¬ 
morial,  in  marble,  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Outram,  destined  for  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  consists  of  a  bust,  with  a  tablet  beneath, 
representing  the  meeting  of  Outram  and 
Lord  Clyde  at  Lucknow.  On  each  side  of 
the  principal  subjects  are  two  seated  figures, 
chieftains  respectively  of  the  Scinde  and 
Bhile  tribes. 

Messes.  Elliott  axd  Fey  have  produced 
a  profile  photograph  of  the  Poet-Laureate 
that  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  it  has  been 
equalled,  by  any  example  of  the  Art.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
actually  “from  the  life;”  the  features  are 
strongly  marked,  yet  entirely  free  from  any 
rugged  harshness ;  while  the  hair  of  the 
beard,  and  of  the  large  intellectual  head,  is 
copied  with  a  fidelity  absolutely  marvellous. 
The  eye  is  full  of  fire  :  unhappily  the  mouth 
is  hidden  by  a  huge  moustache ;  we  can 
only  guess  at  what  it  may  be  from  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  the  most  important  part 
of  the  poet’s  face  is  thus  lost.  It  is  a  grand 
head,  and  the  artist  has  been  fortunate  who 
cii-culates  so  valuable  a  copy.  A  photo¬ 
graph,  equal  in  merit,  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
has  also  been  issued  by  the  same  photo¬ 
graphers.  We  may  not  say  these  speci¬ 
mens  will  never  be  excelled ;  but  we  may 
certainly  affirm  that  they  have  not  been. 

The  Woecestee  EovLiL  Poecelaix 
WoEKS. — It  is  known  that  these  long 
famous  works  are  now  conducted  by  a 
Company  (limited).  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
its  entire  success  as  a  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  while  its  high  repute  has  been  honour¬ 
ably  upheld ;  in  some  respects  its  present 
productions  exceed  in  excellence  those  of 
its  past.  The  works  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  Art-manager,  who  is  unsurpassed 
in  knowledge,  taste,  judgment,  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  although,  no  doubt,  he  is  much 
“hampered”  by  trade  requirements,  the 
company  are  wise  enough  to  know  that 
objects  of  “high  Ai-t,”  even  when  they  do 
not  directly  pay,  do  jiay  indii-ectly  by 
obtaining  that  “fame”  which  operates 
favourably  upon  all  the  issues  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  To  the  city  of  Worcester  these 
Wcjrks  are  of  great  value,  not  only  because 
they  keep  alive  a  most  important  source  of 
commerce,  and  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  its  population,  and  thus  augment 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  but  because  they 
uphold  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  British  manufactui-e,  a  manufacture  that 


has  of  late  years  obtained  increased  renown 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  being,  in¬ 
deed,  now-a-days,  imported  into  places 
that,  not  very  long  ago,  scouted  the  porce¬ 
lain  while  it  accepted  the  earthenware  of 
England.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  know 
that  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  is 
prospering,  that  its  “  Eeport  ”  is  more  than 
encouraging,  and  that  plans  for  extending 
the  Works  are  projected. 

Me.  Eugexe  Eimmel  has  delivered,  at 
the  Eoyal  Horticultui-al  Society,  a  lecture 
“  On  the  Commercial  Use  of  Flowers;”  so 
at  least  it  is  called,  but  in  reality  it  is  a 
very  learned  discourse  on  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes,  treating  it  in  aU  its  branches, 
and  completely  exhausting  the  subject, 
historically  and  practically.  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Eimmel  should  have  so  extended 
his  trade  as  to  have  introduced  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  manufactory  into  every  city 
and  town  of  the  civilised  world — for  he  has 
brought  rare  inteUigence  and  exceeding 
skill  to  aid  the  advantages  he  derives  from 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  varied 
sources  whence  the  raw  material  is  obtained. 

The  Bishop  of  Londox  has  recently 
shown  his  hostility  to  ecclesiastical  decora¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  that  seems  incomprehen¬ 
sible  in  a  prelate  who  has  the  reputation  of 
holding  liberal  ideas  upon  most  subjects. 
At  the  consecration  of  St.  hlichael’s  Church, 
Shoreditch,  his  lordship  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  ceremony  till  some  of  the  clergy 
present,  who  were  habited  in  vestments 
presumed  to  be  the  badge  of  the  “  High 
Church”  party,  had  disrobed  themselves  of 
their  adornments ;  and,  on  the  bishop’s 
remonstance,  certain  flowers  that  had  been 
placed  in  several  parts  of  the  sacred  struc¬ 
ture  were  also  removed.  On  this  part  of 
Dr.  Tait’s  conduct  we  offer  no  remark,  for 
the  matter  does  not  come  strictly  within 
our  province.  But  on  his  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceeding  we  have  a  word  to  say.  On  a 
panel  above  the  altar,  or  communion-table 
— the  latter,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  the 
more  fitting  designation  in  the  bishop’s 
estimation — appeared  a  rough  sketch  in 
charcoal  of  the  ‘  Crucifixion,’  which  at 
some  futme  time  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 
piece  of  sculptmn.  The  sketch  was  an 
offence  against  his  lordship’s  idea  of  Church 
of  England  propriety;  and,  it  is  reported, 
he  ordered  the  architect  to  fetch  a  bucket 
of  water  and  efface  the  obnoxious  design. 
This  gentleman  had  the  independence  to 
decline  obedience  to  the  mandate;  but  it 
was  not  tiU  he  and  the  churchwarden  had 
given  a  ■written  guarantee  to  obliterate  the 
sketch  after  the  service  that  the  bishop 
commenced  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 
Now,  assuming — for  we  hear  of  nothing 
to  the  contrary — that  the  design  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  only  what  it  is  reiiresented  to  be, 
simply  one  of  the  ‘  Crucifixion,’ — and  not  a 
crucifix— we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  the  objection  made  to  it,  unless  on 
the  gi’ound  that  it  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  sculptui’e,  the  one  art  supplying  a 
reason  which  in  another  would  doubtless 
have  no  force ;  for,  presuming  that  the 
same  subject  appeared  in  a  stained-glass 
window  in  the  chancel,  or  on  canvas  as  an 
altar-piece,  it  cannot  be  supposed  Dr.  Tait 
would  have  interfered  as  he  did.  Pictui'es, 
though  not  absolutely  forbidden  in  our 
churches,  are,  unfortunately  for  the  sacred 
Art  of  our  school  of  painters,  very  rare ; 
but  they  do  exist,  and  gladly  would  we  see 
them  multiplied,  and  yet  have  no  fear  of 
their  tm’ning  the  minds  of  Protestant  wor¬ 
shippers  from  the  pure  and  simple  truths 
of  Christianity.  These  are  days  when 
strenuous  efforts  are  made — and  rightly, 
too — to  render  the  church,  that  is,  the 


building  itself,  attractive,  and  especiaUy 
amid  such  poprdations  as  that  wberein  St. 
Michael’s  is  situated.  A  bishop  ought  to  be 
the  last  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
to  oppose  his  influence  to  vhat  thousands 
of  good  and  earnest  men  consider  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a  necessity ;  and  in  the  name 
of  Ai't,  as  veil  as  of  common  sense  and 
liberal  religious  sentiments,  ve  enter  our 
'  protest  against  Dr.  Tail’s  injudicious  and 
untimely  interference. 

The  Society  of  Wood  Caetees  has 
voted  the  sum  of  £10  for  the  purchase  of  any 
vorks  that  may  be  contributed  to  the 
Society  of  Aids’  Exhibition  of  Art-Work- 
1  manship,  to  be  held  in  December  next : 
such  purchase  is  to  be  placed  among  the 
vorks  in  the  rooms  of  the  Wood-carvers’ 
Society. 

Cayteebhey  Cathedeal. — The  artist 
by  'whom  the  series  of  statues  has  been 
executed,  which  adorn  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  is  Mr.  Theodoee  Phyffees,  of 
Grosvenor  Dow,  Pimlico.  His  name  was 
erroneously  spelt  in  our  notice  of  his 
works ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  correct  it,  for 
his  productions  not  only  there,  but  else¬ 
where,  are  of  very  great  merit,  and  have 
been  valuable  accessories  to  many  public 
edifices  in  England. 

The  Old  “Talbot”  Ixy,  Southwark, 
immortalised  by  Chaucer,  and  by  Stothard 
in  his  picture  of  ‘  The  Pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bmy,’  is  about  to  be  pulled  do-wn ;  but  an 
appeal  has  been  made  for  its  pui’chaso  and 
preservation  as  a  memorial  of  the  poet. 
The  inn  is  a  quaint  and  jrictru’esque  build¬ 
ing  enough — one  of  the  few  such  relics  of 
long  bygone  times  stfll  remaining  to  us, 
but  it  is  scarcely  a  question  whether 
Chaucer’s  eyes  ever  rested  on  a  fragment 
of  the  present  structure. 

Mosaic. — On  the  evening  of  Thursday, 

'  the  l‘2th  instant,  a  lecture  on  “Ancient 
and  Modern  Mosaics  ”  was  delivered  to  a 
large  and  attentive  audience  by  kH.  G.  H. 
Stevens,  at  the  South-Western  Literary 
Institute.  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  P.  M.  Hart,  E.E.G.S.,  the  honorary 
secretary,  who  said  that  the  subject  pos¬ 
sessed  for  the  residents  of  that  locality  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and  could  not  fail  to 
prove  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
lecturer  treated  his  subject  with  knowledge 
and  ability  that  could  only  be  gained  from 
practical  experience.  Mr.  Stevens  di¬ 
vided  it  into  the  following  heads  : — The 
Antiquity  of  the  Art ;  the  Mosaics  of 
Pompeii ;  the  Mosaic  Portraits  of  our  Lord ; 
Decadence  of  the  Art;  Glass  Tesselation 
on  Geometrical  Mosaics ;  Tomb  of  Hemy 
the  Thii’d  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Revival 
of  the  Art  in  Italy  ;  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome ; 
Method  of  Working ;  Reproduction  by  Mr. 
Pether  in  conjunction  'with  Mr.  Singer,  of 
the  Vauxhall  Potteiy  ;  Sal'viati’s  Venetian 
Mosaics ;  Messro.  Rust  &  Co.’s  Enamel 
Mosaics,  &c.  The  lecture  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  drawings  and  prints,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  several  handsome  specimens  of 
enameUed  mosaic,  which  had  been  lent  by 
Messrs.  Rust,  of  the  Lambeth  Glass  Works ; 
also  by  a  selection  of  Indian  mosaics  from 
the  East  India  Museum.  The  address 
was  extremely  suggestive ;  and  if  such 
“teachings”  be  continued  a  new  stimulus 
and  interest  will  be  given  to  the  Art.  To 
Messrs.  Rust,  of  the  Lambeth  Glass  Works, 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  efforts  which 
they  are  making  to  popularise  the  Art 
which,  for  mural  decoration,  is  suited  to 
our  climate  infinitely  better  than  fresco. 
We  have  already  described  some  of  the 
public  works  that  have  been  executed  in 
this  manner. 
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The  Romance  of  Lonhon  :  Strange  Stories, 
Scenes,  and  Remarkable  Persons  of  the 
Great  Tomti.  By  John  Times,  F.S.  A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  R.  Bentley,  London. 

Legends  of  old  London,  tales  about  its  old 
houses,  anecdotes  of  their  remarkable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  all  combine  to  make  these  volumes  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  author,  a  man  of  large  experience  in 
such  work,  has  the  tact  to  give  his  book  great 
variety  by  a  proper  selection  of  story  or  anecdote, 
and  he  is  sensible  enough  to  be  brief ;  hence  he 
is  never  tedious,  and  the  volumes  are  mines  of 
information,  which  occasion  no  labo'ur  to  read ; 
they  may  be  taken  up  for  half  an  hour,  or  less, 
and  some  story  heard,  or  fact  gained,  well  worth 
loiowing.  Each  narration  is  complete  in  itself, 
varj-ing  in  length  from  one  to  half-a-dozen 
pages,  seldom  more,  so  that  the  volumes  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  drawing-room  or  waiting-room 
table,  where  books  are  used  to  divert  short 
interr-als  of  time.  The  author's  labours  are, 
however,  of  such  a  character  as  will  ensure  his 
vohmies  permanent  resting-places  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Timbs  must  have  felt  embarrassed  by  the 
riches  of  his  subject  when  he  set  about  his 
task ;  his  material  in  quantity  and  quality  was 
overwhelming.  It  takes  in  the  chief  chapters 
of  English  history,  and  the  principal  characters 
who  have  figiued  in  it,  as  well  as  the  topography 
of  a  vast  capital,  and  tales  of  its  remarkable 
inhabitants,  its  manners,  and  its  amusement. 
Oiu  author  has  divided  his  work  into  sections  : 
historic  sketches  occupy  the  larger  portion  of 
the  first  volume,  and  are  succeeded  by  tales  of 
notorious  highwaymen ;  rogueries,  crimes,  and 
punishments ;  tales  of  love  and  marriage  ;  super¬ 
natural  stories  ;  accounts  of  sights,  shows,  and 
public  am'usements ;  strange  adventures  and 
catastrophes,  and  histories  of  remarkable  persons. 
There  is,  indeed,  variety  enough,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  open  a  volume  without  finding 
something  for  all  tastes.  We  only  regret  that 
they  have  evidently  been  hurried  through  the 
press,  and  have  many  mis-spelt  names  and  t3q)0- 
gi-aphical  errors  that  sometimes  destroj^  the 
author’s  meaning.  There  is  also  occasionally 
a  little  too  much  of  the  “  paste  and  scissors  ” 
visible,  the  tales  sometimes  not  being  fully  told 
in  consequence. 

To  the  general  reader,  many  of  these  stories 
will  be  new.  They  are  all,  -without  exception, 
curious,  and  embrace  a  vast  variety  of  remarkable 
facts  regarding  our  ancestors,  and  theii’  manners 
and  customs,  which  we  hardljr  need  observe 
give  a.verjr  disagreeable  impression  of  what  has 
been  called  “  the  good  old  times,” — times  singu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  five  in,  abounding  in  bad  laws 
and  general  insecurity.  The  stories  of  highwaj^- 
men,  and  crime  in  general,  afford  a  sad  picture 
of  dangers  incurred  bj'  all  who  had  the  slightest 
claim  to  respectability.  The  state  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj^, 
was  a  disgrace  to  a  cirilised  coimtry.  Our 
author  assures  us  that  “  even  so  late  as  1799, 
it  was  necessarj'  to  order  a  party  of  fight  horse 
to  patrol  every  night  from  Hj^de  Park  Corner  to 
Kensington.”  George  IV.  and  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  when  very  young,  were  stopped  one 
night  in  a  Hackney  coach,  and  robbed  on  Hay 
HiU,  Berkeley  Square.  “  At  Kensington,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  on  Sunday  evenings  a 
bell  used  to  be  rung  at  intervals,  to  muster  the 
people  retru’ning  to  town.  As  soon  as  a  band 
was  assembled  sufficientlj^  numerous  to  ensure 
mutual  protection,  it  set  off ;  and  so  on  till  all 
had  passed.”  This  was  a  common  plan  for 
security  adopted  at  most  of  the  outskirts  of 
London,  and  has  not  ceased  fifty  jmars. 

The  taste  of  the  genuine  Cockney  for  strange 
sights  was  a  foible  that  made  him  amenable  to 
satire  centuries  ago.  Shakspere  makes  Trinculo 
declare,  “  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
see  a  dead  Indian,”  and  the  gullibility  of  country 
folks  is  sho-wn  in  the  success  that  attends  the 
sale  of  Autotycus’s  ballads.  It  would  scarcely 
be  credited,  was  it  not  matter  of  history,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (January  10, 
1749)  the  Haymarket  Theatre  could  be  crammed 
with  the  nobility  and  gentrj^,  as  well  as  “the 
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general  mob,”  to  see  a  performer  who  promised 
to  “  get  into  a  tavern  bottle,  without  equivoca¬ 
tion,  and  while  there,  sing  several  songs,  and 
suffer  anj^  spectator  to  handle  the  bottle.”  Of 
course,  this  was  a  mere  experiment  on  public 
credulitj',  but  it  succeeded  well.  It  was  a  fertile 
source  of  jest  for  the  satuists ;  and  one  wickedly 
insinuated  that  the  conjuror  was  still  ready  to 
perform  his  promise,  only  he  could  not  get  a 
tavern  quart  bottle  large  enough  to  hold  an 
honest  quart ! 

The  tales  of  strange  adventure  will  interest 
many  young  readers,  and  some  older  ones  may 
learn  useful  lessons  from  the  anecdotes  of  re¬ 
markable  persons  which  conclude  this  work.  In 
the  miserable  fears  of  the  millionaire  Rothschild 
may  be  seen  the  inutility  of  mere  wealth  to 
proem’e  happiness  ;  in  the  opium-eating  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  the  destruction  of  a  brilliant  and  vigorous 
intellect  through  a  phj’sical  remedj’-  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  baneful  habit ;  in  the  foolish  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  Lord  Bj’ron,  how  a  great  genius  may, 
bj^  absurd  pretences,  become  lidiculous.  AVe 
are  apt  to  think  that  odd  characters  have  passed 
awaj!-  Avith  past  times,  and  that  we  are  now  all 
at  a  more  monotonous  level.  That  this  is  not 
quite  the  case  is  shown  in  these  volumes  by 
modern  instances,  and  paiticularlj^  that  of  Mr. 
George  Blamire,  who  shut  himself  in  his  house. 
No.  1,  Adam  Street,  xVdelphi,  living  for  twenty 
years  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  no  person,  under 
anj'  pretence  whatever,  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  three  rooms  in  his  occupation.  His  meals, 
and  all  he  wanted,  were  left  at  the  door.  He 
had  no  bed  or  bedding,  and  was  found  dead  in 
the  chair  that  supplied  their  place,  as  recently 
as  September,  1863. 

In  going  over  so  large  a  field  of  research  as 
Mr.  Timbs  has  chosen  for  his  laboiu's,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  has  shown  much  tact  in 
the  selection  of  his  anodotes ;  it  may  safely  be 
said  none  are  dull  and  tedious.  The  variety 
throughout  the  volumes  is  verj^  great,  so  that 
even  when  his  tales  are  classified  together  they 
arc  without  monotonja  Everj^  reader  maj^  find 
something  to  his  taste  ;  for  ourselves  we  casuallj'- 
found  a  remarlc  by  Canova,  uflen  speaking  of 
the  neglect  Flaxman’s  works  met  with  in  his 
own  countrjg  and  which  remark  we  wish  to 
repeat  for  general  benefit, — “  You  English  see 
with  jmur  ears ;  ”  that  is,  thej^  are  led  to  appre¬ 
ciate  or  purchase  a  work  of  Art  from  the  way  it 
is  talked  about,  not  fi’om  judgment  of  its  innate 
merit.  To  how  manj^  wealth}^  connoisseurs  and 
patrons  will  not  this  remark  applj^ !  Some  col¬ 
lectors  even  buy  books  entirely  for  their  rarity, 
condition,  or  binding,  at  high  prices,  -without  a 
thought  of  ever  reading  them.  They  are 
“  curiosities  ”  merely.  fSo,  in  one  sense,  are  Mr. 
Timbs’s  volumes,  but  we  advise  that  they  should 
be  read  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  they 
abound  in. 


Album  Photographique  des  Ob.tets  d’Aut 
ET  Religieuse  nu  Moyen  Age  et  de  la 
Renaissance.  Text  descriptif  par  W.  H. 
James  AVeale.  Published  by  J.  Maes, 
Brussels. 

This  is  a  verj^  valuable  work :  A’aluable  to 
many  classes — to  the  manufacturer  especially, 
for  it  will  supply  him  with  the  best  designs  of 
several  epochs ;  and  as  the  selection  has  been 
judiciouslj’'  made,  he  will  find  much  to  learn 
from,  and  little  to  avoid  in,  the  collection  of 
“authorities.”  The  volume  consists  of  fifty- 
eight  “plates,”  containing  120  objects  —  of 
sculptures  in  ivory,  chandeliers,  crosses,  re¬ 
liquaries,  &c.  &c. — of  all  matters,  indeed,  that 
appertain  to  the  serrice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  many  of  which  (perhaps  too  many) 
have  of  late  years  been  taken  back,  for  use,  into 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  objects  were  selected,  exclusively,  from 
the  assemblage  of  Art- treasures  exhibited  at 
Alalines  in  1864.  All  the  churches  of  the  Low 
Countries  contributed  from  their  stores :  the 
result  was  a  gathering  together  of  renowned 
Art-productions  of  great  rarity  and  worth,  such 
as  are  never  likely  to  be  again  exposed  to  the 
multitude ;  but  which  have,  no  doubt,  acted  as 
important  teachers,  and  maj"  continue  to  do  so, 
for  all  that  is  instructive  in  them  has  been  pre¬ 
served  for  universal  use  in  the  very  handsome 
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I  volume  under  re\-iew.  Of  the  fifty-eight 

I  “  plates,”  there  is  not  one  that  vill  not  supply 

a  lesson. 

I  The  photographs  are  admirably  executed ; 

j  but  that  may  be  expected  from  the  high  repute 
of  the  renowned  establishment  of  IM.  Jlaes,  at 
1  Brussels.  The  several  objects  are  rendered 
■with  a  clearness,  sharpness,  and  fidelity  that 
,  has  rarely  been  sm-passed.  A  table  of  contents 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  various  chiu-ches 
I  and  private  collections  whence  the  works  have 
been  taken. 

I  The  letter-press  has  been  furnished  by  an 

I  Englishman — 3Ir.  AYcale  :  it  is  not  long,  but 

I  sufficiently  minute,  and  so  written  as  materially 
to  aid  the  student,  the  antiquary,  and  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  while  giving  valuable  hints  to  the  pro- 
I  ducL  r,  whose  best  ideas  must  be  chiefij'  borrowed 

I  from  predecessors. 

I  AVe  trust  the  work  ■will  find  its  way  to  Eng- 
!  land,  where  it  may  be  of  very  considerable 

'  benefit. 


jERrs.A.T.T:M,  Bethlehem,  axd  the  Holy  Places. 

I  By  Caul  A\'euxer.  Part  II.  Published  by 

AIooue,  HcQceex,  axd  Co.,  London. 

Tlic  three  prints,  in  chromo-lithogi-aphy,  Avhich 
I  form  the  second  part  of  Carl  Werner’s  work,  are 

;  certainly  of  no  less  interest  than  those  which 

:  have  preceded  them.  The  first  subject  is  called 

[  ‘  The  Hanger,’  but  the  “  lowly  stable  of  Betli- 

!  lehem”  has  undergone  a  wonderful  transforma- 

I  tion  since  its  gloriocis  occupation  nearly  nineteen 

I  centuries  ago.  It  appears  as  a  cavern  irregular 

i  in  shape,  and  he'^xm,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A 

i  mass  of  silk  di-aperies  and  cmlains  hides  it  from 

i  jirofane  observation,  and  gorgeous  lamps  with 

w.ax  tapers  in  massive  candelabra  light  up  the 
])lace  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  great  event 
of  Christ's  birth.  The  next  plate  represents 
‘  The  fh'otto  del  Latte,’  at  Bethlehem,  to  which, 
aceonling  to  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Church, 
some  remarkable  properties  are  attached.  In 
I  the  jiicture,  the  solitary  gloominess  of  the 

I  cavern,  with  its  heavy  ])illars  cut  out  of  the 

natur.al  rock  to  support  the  roof,  is  relieved  by 
1  a  jileasing  group  of  an  Armenian  woman  and 
I  her  two  young  children.  As  a  work  of  Art,  tho 
I  third  jilate,  ‘  ilethany  and  tho  Dead  Sea,’  is  less 
satisfactory  than  tho  others.  It  is,  as  a  whole, 

'  wanting  in  eff’ect.  The  shadows  arc  hard,  the 
eh.aracter  of  the  ground  \mdefined — especially  so 
'•  in  the  distant  hills  of  Hoab — while  the  middle 
di.rtancc,  which  includes  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
ru"gi  d  ground  on  its  near  banks,  almost  over- 
])Ower3  the  rest  of  the  picture.  ’The  landscape 
.  lias,  in  fact,  no  atmosphere,  a  quality  which,  it 
sferris,  eljromo-lithocraithy  is  rarelv  able  to 
attain  to. 


Tales  for  the  AIajiixes.  By  AValteu  Thoux- 
lu  uv.  Published  by  S.  Low,  Ijondon. 

Hr.  'J'hombury  has  given  so  much  thought  and 
work  to  subjects  connected  with  Art,  that  avo 
expected  the.se  A’olumcs  of  Tales  would  add  to 
th<'  |ilr-asure  he  lias  in  that  way  atforded  us.  Not 
however:  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  in 
an\  iletn-ce  touches  Art :  although  in  his 
various  and  varied  travels  ho  must  have  cn- 
f  oiinteri  d  much  material  that  Avould  have  fiir- 
nishf  d  him  with  aids  more  productive  of  intf  rest 
anil  instruction  than  those  of  which  he  has 
hert'  availed  himself.  The  stories  are  jdeasant 
stories,  such  as  may  wile  away  an  unemployed 
hour  or  two — nothing  more:  they  will  not 
add  to  the  wcll-eai-ned  n  iiutation  of  their 
author. 


.\  f'F.vn'uY  OP  Pottery  ix  the  City  of  AVor- 
f  ester:  being  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Pfirc*  lain  AVorks,  from  ITol  to  IS.'il.  P.y 
R.  AV.  Bisns,  E.S.A.  Piibli.shed  by  Ber- 
XARii  (p  AUiTcif,  I/mdon. 

Hr.  liinns  has  addrd  a  vt-ry  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  works  that  have  of  late  yisirs  thrown 
light  t,n  the  history  of  jiorcelain  manufacture 
in  England.  His  attention  wa.s  naturally 
direr  f<- 1  to  the  jiroductions  of  the  works  at 
AVer*  r  sfer,  f,f  which  he  has  been  the  able  Art- 
dirf't'T  simr-  the  year  and  to  these  he 

has  confin'd  his  inquiries.  He  is,  however,  so 
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placed  as  to  be  enabled  to  do  that  which  pro¬ 
bably  no  other  person  could  have  done ;  all 
that  can  be  knovm  of  this  renowned  establish¬ 
ment  and  its  productions  is  now  kno^wn :  the 
A'olmne  is  a  collection  of  facts,  and  assumes  to 
be  nothing  more.  The  details,  therefore,  are  dry 
and  somewhat  uninviting  to  the  general  reader ; 
but  they  are  of  very  considerable  value  as  clear¬ 
ing  up  all  that  was  doubtful  and  Fincertain  in 
the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  works  at  AYorcester,  there  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  collection  of  productions 
of  A-arious  artists  of  all  the  periods  that  have 
passed  since  the  foundation  of  the  establishment 
— more  than  a  century  ago  :  these  hav'e  supplied 
]\[r.  Binns  with  dates  and  proofs ;  some  of 
them  he  has  engraved,  illustrating  his  book 
also  by  examples  from  prh'ate  sources.  The 
A'alue  of  earlj'  examples  of  AA^orcester  porcelain 
has  of  late  years  largely  increased;  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  “marks,”  there  was  frequent 
doubt  as  to  their  authenticity.  Mr.  Binns  has 
enabled  the  collector  to  ascertain  Artth  certainty 
the  reality  of  examples  they  may  possess.  His 
book  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  aU  persons 
who  make  ceramic  Art  either  their  enjoyment 
or  their  study. 

So  many  of  our  columns  hav^e  been,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  occupied  with  this 
subject,  that  we  may  be  excused  from  deA-oting 
to  this  volume  the  space  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Binns 
has,  by  its  production,  done  good  serAuce  to  the 
Art,  and  upheld  his  OAvn  reputation  as  a 
gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  refined  taste, 
and  large  experience. 


AIex  of  the  Time  :  a  Biographical  Dictionarj' 
of  Eminent  LiA'ing  Characters  of  both 
Sexes.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Ee- 
Aused,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  with  the  addition  of  a  Classified 
Index.  Published  by  G.  Eoutledge  and 
Sons,  London. 

This  new  edition  of  a  most  useful  and  really 
valuable  work  is  a  manifest  improA'ement  upon 
its  predecessors,  excellent  as  these  were.  'The 
biographical  sketches  haA'e  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
vised,  they  are  more  correct  in  minor  details, 
and  are  freer  from  comments  which  ought  not 
to  find  expression  in  Avritings  that  we  expect  to 
find  dealing  with  facts,  and  not  controversial  or 
critical.  Opinions  will  naturally  differ  as  to 
those  who  should,  or  should  not,  be  placed  on 
the  roll  of  “men  of  the  time  ;  ”  but  the  editor 
has  allowed  himself — and  perhaps  rightly — a 
AA-ide  margin,  including  in  it  about  two  ■thousand 
five  hundred  names  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
both  here  and  in  other  lands.  The  duty  of 
selection  must  of  necessity  be  an  inAudious  one, 
yet  he  has  performed  it  Avith  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment;  though  inserting  some 
names  which  cannot  legitimately  claim  a  place 
here,  and  omitting  some — especially  we  notice 
the  omission  of  many  great  foreign  artists — 
which  should  not  have  been  forgotten.  The 
compilation  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  much 
industrious  research,  and  a  careful  collection  of 
authenticated  contemporaneous  biographies.  As 
a  book  of  reference,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  educated  person,  j 


Gulliver’s  Travels  into  several  Remote 
Regions  of  the  AVorld.  By  Dean  Swift. 
A  New  Edition,  Avith  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J.  F.  Waller, 
IjL.]).,  Arico-President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Illustrated  by  T.  Morten, 
Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  G.\l- 
I’LN,  London. 

H.'iving  noticed  this  work  on  its  first  appearance 
as  a  serial  publication,  little  remains  for  us  to 
do,'  but  to  record  its  completion  in  a  manner 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  in  which  it  Avas 
commenced,  hlr.  Alorten’s  illustrations  through¬ 
out  are  excellent,  capitally  draivn,  and  most 
humorous;  his  pencil  is  remarkably  free  and 
A'igorous,  and  his  conceptions  are  full  of  plea¬ 
sant  fancies.  Dr.  AVallcr  prefaces  the  stories 
Avith  a  short  but  characteristic  memoir  of  their 


author,  whose  brilliant  genius  and  attractive 
personal  appearance  were  snares  to  one  who, 
when  he  entered  the  Church,  mistook  his  call¬ 
ing.  Had  Swift  never  donned  canonical  rohes 
he  might  have  worn  the  ermine  of  a  noble,  or 
carried  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal.  This  well- 
printed  and  profusely-illustrated  edition  of  the 
friend  of  our  boyhood,  Gulliver, — we  haA'e  read 
his  traA'els  with  no  less  interest  in  their  present 
attractive  form — must  command  a  large  sale. 
The  explanatory  notes,  showing  the  political 
allusions  in  the  tales,  are  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Swift’s  object  in  Avriting 
them :  they  are  ample  and  to  the  purpose. 


Art  applied  to  Industry.  A  Series  of  Lec¬ 
tures  by  W.  Burges,  F.R.S.  B.A.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  London 
and  Oxford. 

The  lectures  delivered  last  year  by  Mr.  Burges 
before  the  Society  of  Art,  as  a  portion  of  the 
‘‘Cantor”  series,  and  two  papers  read  respec- 
tiA'ely  at  the  Architectural  Association,  and  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  are  here  collected 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
subjects  specially  discussed  in  the  former, — the 
first  of  which  is  an  introductory  lecture  on  the 
general  condition  of  manufacturing  Art  among 
us, — are  Glass,  Pottery,  Brass  and  Iron,  Gold 
and  Silver,  Furniture,  and  Textile  Fabrics :  in 
the  two  latter,  “  External  Architectural  Deco¬ 
ration,”  and  the  “  Modem  Development  of 
Mediieval  Art.”  There  Avill  be  found  in  these 
pages  much  judicious  treatment  of  the  various 
topics  brought  imder  notice ;  and  observations 
made  that  both  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
industrial  Arts  would  do  well  to  ponder  over. 


Cassell’s  Popular  Natural  History.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Vol.  II.  Published  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin,  London. 

The  first  A'olume  of  this  publication — as  we 
learn  from  the  preface  to  that  now  before  us, 
for  we  have  not  seen  the  former — describes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Mammalia  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  second 
A'olume.  The  book  is  entertaining  and  instruc- 
th'e  ; — neither  in  matter,  nor  in  the  quality  of 
its  numerous  illustrations,  equal  to  Wood’s 
“  Natural  History  ” — but  still  a  remarkable 
work  considering  its  price,  and  one  that  well 
deserA'es  to  haA'e  its  title  “  popular  ”  justified  by 
its  circulation.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  additional  pictorial  value  to  some  of  the 
larger  woodcuts  by  colouring  them;  this  is  a 
mistake ;  the  colouring  is  partial  and  altogether 
ineffective,  and  gives  a  hybrid  appearance  to 
the  whole  picture,  while  it  hides  some  good 
specimens  of  the  engraver’s  handy -work.  A 
handsome  cover  of  green  and  gold  Avill  not 
prove  among  the  least  recommendations  to 
those  for  whom  this  history  is  more  especially 
intended. 


The  Boy’s  Oaa-n  Volume  of  Fact,  Fiction, 
History,  and  Adventure.  Midsummer, 
1865.  Edited  by  the  Publisher,  S.  0. 
Beeton,  London. 

The  contents  of  this  A'olume  are  of  a  A'aried  de¬ 
scription  ;  stories  gathered  from  history,  the 
adventures  of  traA'ollers  by  land  and  sea,  deeds 
of  heroism  performed  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
tales  of  fiction,  &c.,  interspersed  Avith  scientific 
subjects,  chapters  on  natural  history  and  “puzzle 
pages.”  Captain  Drayson  contributes^  under 
tho  title  of  “  Ingonyma,  the  Caffre  Chief,”  an 
instructive  story  of  Southern  Africa ;  Mr.  F. 
DaA^enant,  a  well-Avritten  tale  of  the  days  of 
Richard  II.,  Avith  the  title  of  “Hubert  Ellis  ;  ” 
and  an  amusing  fiction,  called  “  Silas  the  Con¬ 
juror,”  appears  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
writer.  The  natural  history  department  is  well 
sustained  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  a  name 
which,  Avith  Captain  Drayson’ s,  must  be  familiar 
to  our  readers.  The  book  is  extensively  illus¬ 
trated  Avith  woodcuts,  not  of  the  highest  class, 
certainly,  but  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  There 
are  few  “boys”  who  avlII  not  find  something  or 
other  in  it  to  fiU  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure  time. 
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London,  December  1,  1865. 


E  have  completed  the 
Twenty  -  Seventh 
Annucd  Votume  of 
f/ie  Art- Journal — 
the  Fourth  of  a 
New  Series  ;  and, 
in  compliance  ivitJi 
a  now  old  custom, 
issue  a  brief  address 
to  our  Subscribers. 

The  Art-Journal  is  the  only 
Journcd  in  Europe  that  aims  to  re- 
present  the  Arts — the  Eine  Arts  and 
^  the  Arts  Industrial — either  or  both. 
^  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  '  such  popularity  for  luorhs  of  that 
class  as  might  justify  their  publication; 
but  thexf  have  not  succeeded.  Yet  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  number  of  inquirers  concerning 
Art — of  amateurs,  collectors,  critics — have  in¬ 
creased  tenfold  since  this  work  ivas,  tiuenty- 
eight  years  ago,  first  issued.  Every  other 
hind  of  publication  has  multiplied,  but  to 
represent  Art  there  is  only  f/ie  Art- Journal. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  to  the  great  cost  re¬ 
quisite  to  produce  such  a  work  is  mainly 
attribidable  the  paucity  of  periodical  Art- 
literature  ;  and  that  the  age,  so  fertile  of 
matter  on  this  all-important  topiic,  is  not  in¬ 
different  to  a  leading  source  of  gratification 
and  intelligence.  But  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  tve  have  laboured,  and  shall  continue  to 
labour,  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  to  retain 
the  place  we  hold  in  puhlic  favour  ;  hesitating 
at  no  expenditure  that  may  supply  such 
means  of  information  as  can  be  obtained  by 
the  co-operation  of  accompdished  ivriters  and 
able  artists. 

We  humbly,  yet  with  some  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence,  refer  to  our  past  efforts  as  evidence 
that  we  may  be  relied  on  for  future  exertions 
in  the  conduct  of  this  Journal.  During  the 
coming  year  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  on  the 
aid  of  several  new  contributors,  and  on  the 
power  to  introduce  many  novelties  in  Art  and 


Art-manufacture. 

Our  aim  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
to  minister  to  the  utmost  of  our  poiuer,  and 
by  all  available  resources,  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Artist,  the  Amateur,  the  Manufacturer, 
and  the  Artisan. 

We  desire  that  the  Art-Journal  shall  be 
regarded  not  only  as  an  illustrated  work  which 
may  be  an  elegant  luxury  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  but  an  auxiliary  in  the  studio,  and  a 
“  helper^'  in  the  manufactory  and  in  the 
workshop.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
hitherto  in  this  aim  we  have  been  successful ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  services  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  to  the  several  classes  who 
profess  Art  have  been  earnestly  acknowledged. 

While  we  are  grateful  for  past  favours  to 
those  vAiose  interests  we  represent,  and  to 
whose  wants  we  minister,  we  trust  we  may 
anticipate  an  increased  support — commensurate 
with  the  increased  appreciation  of  Art  by 
which  the  present  age  is  distinguished. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

AET-MANUFACTURES. 

III.  EMBROIDEEY. 

BY  THE  REV.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 

The  revived  love  of  mediaeval  Art  has  not 
only  created  new  schools  of  Art-manufac¬ 
ture  in  sculpture  and  wood-carving,  and 
metal-work,  but  it  has  also  revived  the 
peculiarly  feminine  art  of  embroidery,  which 
is  rapidly  assuming  an  importance  as  a 
branch  of  Art-manufactru’e  that  entities  it 
to  a  place  in  these  columns. 

There  was  a  time  when  England  seems 
to  ‘have  excelled  the  continental  nations  of 
Eui’ope  in  the  excellence  of  its  works  of  em¬ 
broidery  ;  a  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
naive  story  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  (a.d.  1246),  who,  observing 
that  the  copes  and  chasubles  of  some  English 
ecclesiastics  who  had  come  to  the  Roman 
Court  were  of  unusual  beauty,  inquired 
where  they  were  made ;  and  being  informed 
that  they  were  made  in  England,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Truly  England;  is  our  garden  of 
delight,  a  well  inexhaustible ;  and  where 
there  is  great  abundance,  thence  much  may  ! 
be  drawn.”  So  he  sent  to  the  abbots  of  ^ 
the  Cistercian  houses  in  England,  and 
urged  them  to  procure  him — for  love  if  they 
could,  and  if  not,  for  money — a  set  of  copes 
for  his  choir.  The  amount  of  embroidery 
work  which  existed  in  England  in  the 
middle  ages  must  have  been  enormous. 
Every  cathedral  and  monastic  church  had 
hundr’eds  of  vestments  in  its  vestry.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  some  of  these,  as  of  York  Minster, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Peterborough,  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  have  been  preserved ;  and  even  the 
brief  notices  in  these  dry  catalogues  are 
enough  to  show  that  many  of  them  were 
embroidered  with  needlework,  and  some  of 
them  further  eniiched  with  gems.  Every 
parish  church,  too,  had  not  only  one  set, 
but  frequently  several  sets  of  vestments, 
and  every  chantry  altar  in  the  church  had 
its  own  vestments  besides.  Every  noble¬ 
man  and  country  gentleman,  too,  then  had 


a  domestic  chapel  handsomely  fitted  and 
furnished  with  every  necessary  for  divine 
worship,  and  among  them  with  sets  of 
vestments,  on  which  very  often  the  ar¬ 
morial  insignia  of  the  owners  were  embroi¬ 
dered.  Then  every  church  had  hangings, 
at  least  about  the  altar ;  and  palls,  not  only 
one  for  use  at  funerals,  but  several  foi' 
laying  on  tombs  at  obits  and  “  month’s- 
minds.”  Besides,  the  ordinary  costume  of 
the  wealthier  classes  gave  abundant  scope 
for  the  art.  Lords  and  ladies,  knights  and 
dames,  wore  robes  of  costly  material,  with 
armorial  or  ornamental  devices  embroi¬ 
dered  upon  them.  In  domestic  furniture, 
too,  the  needle  was  commonly  employed  to 
enrich  the  hangings  of  hall  and  chamber, 
the  “  bankers  ”  and  “  dorsors  ” — that  is,  the 
cloths  spread  on  the  seats  and  backs  of  the 
rude  benches  and  couches  of  the  time — and 
the  testers  and  coverlets  of  the  beds.  The 
sumptuousness  of  some  of  these  works  of  Art 
may  be  gathered  from  some  notes  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hartshorne,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Arclmological  Journal,*  from  the  royal 
account  rolls,  of  the  actual  cost  of  several 
robes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  there 
recorded;  for  example,  Henry  III.  (1241) 
paid  to  Adam  de  Basinges  £24  Is.  6d. 
for  a  cope  of  red  silk  given  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford ;  also  to  the  same  person, 
£17  18s.  lOcZ.  for  two  diapered,  and  one 
precious  cloth  of  gold,  for  a  tunic  and  dal¬ 
matic,  entirely  ornamented  with  gold  fringe, 
and  £17  and  one  mark  for  two  embroidered 
chasubles  for  the  royal  chapel.  Edward  III. 
gave  £140  4o  Thomas  Cheinier  for  a  vest 
of  velvet  embroidered  with  divers  work 
for  his  own  chaplain.  If  we  accept  the 
usually  received  estimate,  that  we  must 
multiply  the  money  of  those  times  by  about 
fifteen  to  reduce  it  to  modern  currency, 
then  the  Bishop  of  Hereford’s  silk  cope  was 
worth  about  £360,  and  Edward  III.’s  chap¬ 
lain  wore  a  vest  {qy.  vestment)  worth  more 
than  £2,000. 

A  few  relics  of  ancient  work  still  exist. 
One  or  two  copes  remain  in  the  vestries  of 
cathedrals  where  they  continue  to  be  used 
under  the  canon  of  1602.  More  are  kept 
as  curiosities  by  collectors.  Two  of  the 
city  of  London  companies  still  possess  their 
palls ;  and  the  altar  cushions  and  pulpit 


f 
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cushions  sometimes  bear  evidence  that  they 
have  been  made  out  of  the  old  vestments  of 
the  church.  Some  of  these  old  robes  are 
enough  not  only  to  show  us  completely  the 
ancient  modus  operandi,  but  to  prove  that 
the  old  work  was  often  designed  by  very 
competent  artists. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  we  should  briefly 
describe  the  material  and  mode  of  working, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  distinctly 
understand  what  the  ancient  art  of  em¬ 
broidery  was,  of  whose  modern  revival 
we  have  to  speak.  The  material  of  the 
robe  was  usually  silk  or  velvet ;  but  the 
design,  or  pattern,  was  not  worked  upon 


the  robe  itself,  but  on  canvas,  or  coarse 
cambric,  which  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  ground.  The  design  was  first  sketched 
out  on  the  canvas,  then  those  parts  which 
needed  to  be  thi’own  into  relief  were  raised 
by  tacking  a  length  of  cord,  or  a  little  pad¬ 
ding  of  wool;  then  the  device  was  em¬ 
broidered  with  different  coloured  silks,  or 
gold  thread.  When  the  device  was  finished, 
it  was  stitched  upon  the  robe  of  silk,  or 
velvet,  an  edging  of  gold  tambour  was  tacked 
on  to  hide  the  joining,  and  very  usually 
rays  or  tendrils  of  gold  tambour  were  carried 
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from  the  body  of  the  deHce,  and  tacked 
upon  the  robe  itself,  in  order  to  take  oflF  the 
stiffness  of  effect  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  method  of  applique  we  have 
described. 

This.  then,  is  the  art  which  has  been 
vciy  successfully  revived  of  late  years,  and 
is  rapidly  growing  into  very  extensive  use. 
A  society  of  ladies  was  long  since  estab- 


afforded  to  the  art  by  oui-  present  eccle¬ 
siastical  usages  is  in  the  fabrication  of  altar 
cloths.  We  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Frank  Smith  and  Co.,  of  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand,  to  present  engrav¬ 
ings  of  some  of  the  most  important  and 
successful  of  the  works  of  this  kind  that 
have  as  yet  been  executed. 

The  first  example  (No.  1)  we  are  able  to 


and  the  vertical  band.s  of  the  frontal  arc 
exfcutcd  in  coloured  .silks  and  gold  juiits- 
inq  i.r.  thick  gold  thread — and  ennched 
with  artificial  cry.stals  and  pearls.  T'ho 
two  v'l-.ical  bands  which  wc  have  just 
ne  ;  .ncd  are  tei  hnicallj'  called  the  stoics. 
Bod  wo  arc  told  that  they  derive  the 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  w.-ns  sometimes 
the  practi<  c  to  lay  upon  the  altar  the  stoles 


lished  for  the  cultivation  of  the  art,  and  has 
done  good  service.  A  good  deal  of  this  work 
is  now  done  by  the  sisterhoods.  Several 
architects  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  design  in  this 
accessary  branch  of  their  profession;  and 
I  professional  embroiderers  are  also  employed 
i  in  the  trade  which  has  grown  up,  and  is 
I  rapidly  extending.  The  ’  principal  scope 


exhibit  will  have  an  additional  interest  to 
oru'  readers,  as  an  evidence  that  the  taste 
for  this  kind  of  work  is  to  be  found  among 
oui’  brother  Churchmen  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  drawing  of  an  altar-cloth  for  the 
Church  of  Grace,  in  Brookljm,  New  York, 
designed  by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  and  executed 
in  London  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Frank  Smith  and  Co.  The  central  cross 


j  which  the  clergy  usually  wear  over  the  neck, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  handsome 
embroidered  ends  an  addition  to  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  altar. 

In  a  incture  in  our  National  Gallery  there 
is  a  representation  of  an  ecclesiastical  sub¬ 
official  thus  arranging  the  stoles.  Mr. 
Brangwyn  has  seized  the  idea,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  another  design,  of  which  we  are 


also  able  to  give  an  illustration.  The  ac¬ 
companying  woodcut  (No.  2)  represents  an 
altar- covering  designed  by  that  gentleman, 
with  a  pair  of  stoles  to  match,  which  are 
disposed  in  the  way  we  have  described.  The 
conventional  ornament  thrice  repeated  upon 
the  frontal  itself,  is  admirably  designed  in 
the  spirit  of  much  of  the  ancient'  work ;  it 
has  the  lightness  which  is  appropriate  in 
needlework  ;  and  the  spreading  sprays 
and.  tendrils  bind  the  body  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  to  the  ground,  and  carry  it  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  field. 

_  The  beautiful  woodcut  (No.  3)  which  we 
give  next  is  from  the  central  cross  of  the 
altar-cloth  just  completed  for  the  gorgeously- 
restored  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  completely  the  colour’s  of  such 
an  elaborate  work,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  them  out  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  the  design  is  worked  out.  The 
central  circle  is  of  crimson  velvet ;  the  cross 
is  of  gold  cord,  stitched  across  at  short 
intervals  with  red  silk,  with  a  marginal 
line  of  white ;  the  sacred  monogram  is 
worked  in  low  relief  in  pure  gold  cord ;  the 
rim  from  which  the  rays  spring  is  of  white 
silk  with  black  quarteifoils,  the  rays  are 
of  gold  stitched  with  red,  on  a  blue 
ground ;  the  broad  outer  rim  is  of  cloth  of 
gold,  with  white  and  red  circles  upon  it. 
The  foliage  of  the  floriated  terminations  of 
the  cross  is  shaded  in  silks  red,  gi-een,  and 
white  ;  the  work  is  further  enriched  by  the 
introduction  of  crystals  in  the  centre,  and 
artificial  pearls  round  the  rim  of  the  four 
ai-ms,  of  the  cross.  The  crown  also  over  the 
monogram  is  similarly  worked,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  a  row  of  pearls.  On  the  whole 
the  work  is  very  rich  and  harmonious,  and 
deserving  of  high  praise.  Some  of  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  question  the  perfect 
taste  of  the  artificial — that  is  to  say  sham — 
crystals  and  pearls  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  whole  decoration  of  this  chapel  is  so 
gorgeous,  that  in  order  to  make  the  altar, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  climax  of  the  whole 
system  of  decoration,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  strong  measures,  and  perhaps  nothing 
else  would  give  the  same  amount  of  em¬ 
phasis  as  this  jewelling.  Another  criticism 
which  we  ventui’e  to  make  is  that  the  mo¬ 
nogram  is  stiff  in  form,  and  does  not  com¬ 
bine  with  the  rest  of  the  design ;  it  looks  as 
if  the  letters  had  been  cut  out  of  metal,  and 
fastened  on  the  original  design  as  an  after¬ 
thought. 

The  three  remaining  woodcuts  (Nos.  4, 
5,  6)  are  parts  of  one  work,  viz.,  the  altar- 
cloth  for  the  chapel  of  the  Radcliffe  Infir- 
maiy  at  Oxford ;  the  band  of  ornament 
(No.  6)  is  one  of  the  stoles  which  divide  the 
frontal  into  thi’ee  compartments ;  the  con¬ 
ventional  flower  (No.  5)  is  the  ornament  in 
the  two  side  compartments ;  and  the  cross 
(No.  4)  occupies  the  centi’e.  The  designs, 
which  are  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  the  architect, 
are  of  very  great  merit.  The  work  is  finely 
executed,  and  the  effect  of  these  rich  em¬ 
broideries  on  a  ground  of  red  velvet  is 
vei’j"  sumptuous.  We  should  mention  that 
the  engravings  represent  the  pieces  of  em¬ 
broidery  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
gi’ound,  and  consequently  without  the  sta¬ 
mens  of  gold  thread,  with  gold  spangles 
for  stigmata,  which  give  a  wonderful  light¬ 
ness  and  finish  to  the  flower,  and  without 
the  rays  of  gold  thread,  that  are  thrown 
off  from  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
circle,  which  have  very  much  influence 
upon  the  general  effect  of  the  design. 
Here,  again,  the  design  is  worked  out  in 
coloured  silks  and  gold,  crystals  being  in- 
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troduced  in  the  extremities  and  centre  of 
the  cross,  and  the  effect  produced  is  very 
rich  and  handsome. 

We  have  also  been  favoui-ed  by  Messrs. 


Frank  Smith  and  Co.  with  a  view  of  some 
figure  subjects,  worked  in  embroidery,  of 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
drawing  is  good,  the  execution  of  the 


drapeiy  is  bold  and  effective,  and  the  faces 
are  wonderfuUj"  well  wrought  out  by  a 
few  true  and  effective  lines.  Some 


examples,  in  which  the  ground  colour  of  the 
draperies  was  supplied  by  a  piece  of  silk 
ajyjpliqve  on  the  groimd,  and  shaded  with 


embroidery  sdk,  instead  of  being  entirely 
wrought  out  in  embroidery,  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  ;  they  are  more  cheaply  executed  than 
in  whole  embroidery,  and  yet  are  honest 


and  dui’able  work.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  the  execution  of  embroidery 
we  have  nothing  more  to  learn  to  enable 
us  to  produce  work  as  fine  and  durable  as 


the  ancient  work ;  and  we  have  rising 
artists  who  do  not  scorn  to  turn  their 
attention  to  these  branches  of  Art-manu¬ 
facture,  and  who  are  learning  to  supply 
the  skilful  fingers  of  our  executants  with 
designs  worthy  of  all  their  skill. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  embroi¬ 
derer’s  art  is  beginning  to  find  employment, 
is  in  the  revival  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
vestments  that  forms  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  present  phase  of  the 
Gothic  revival.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
remember  that  modern  specimens  of  some 
of  the  vestments  were  exhibited  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition.  Many  of  us  saw 
such  things  then  for  the  first  time  ;  looked 
at  them  with  curious  interest ;  rather 
admired  their  beautiful  material  and  work- 


(a.) 


manship ;  and  perhaps  wondered  why 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  had  incui'red  the 
expense  of  producing  works  for  which 
they  were  so  unhkely  to  find  customers. 
But  the  exhibition  of  modem  copes,  cha¬ 
subles,  dalmatics,  albes,  and  stoles  at  the 
Norwich  Congress,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  many  more  of  these  vestments  have 
been  made,  and  are  actually  in  use,  than 
most  of  us  were  at  all  aware  of. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  interest  to  the 
embroiderer,  among  others,  whether  this 
revival  will  or  will  not  maintain  its 
ground,  and  so  cause  a  new  and  extensive 
demand  for  the  productions  of  his  art. 
It  is  a  question  we  do  not  undertake  to 
answer.  On  one  hand  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  vestments  are  not  forbidden  by 
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tho  letter  of  the  law,  as  established  by  i 
rett'Ut  decisions  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
said  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  the 
a]>proa:'hiiig  session  of  parliament  to  get 
the  law  altered  on  this  point.  Probably 
it  will  be  found  that  as  such  an  attempt  , 
would  touch  the  very  large  and  difficult 
question  of  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book — 
a  question  which  is  not  5'et  ripe  for  settle- 
m-.'nt — the  attempt  to  alter  the  rubric  will 
fc'l,  and  the  question  will  be  left  to  be  settled 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church.  How 
will  public  opinion  decide  it  AVe  are  not 
so  sure  as  some  people  are  that  the  answer 
will  be  in  the  negative.  At  present  these 
vestments  are  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  a  party,  and  there  is  a  great  outcry 
against  them.  But  many  of  these  reUvals 
bt'gan  with  a  party,  and  were  loudly 
exclaimed  against,  and  then  were  taken 
UJ1  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  are  now  uni- 
vf.'i>ally  adopted  by  the  Church.  We 
already  hear  many  men  who  are  not  of 
any  party  discussing  these  vestments  in  an 
unjirejudiced  tone;  there  is  evidently  a 
wide-spread  distaste  for  the  old-fashioned 
bald,  meagre,  slovenly  style  of  service,  and 
a  growing  desire  to  see  the  divine  worship 
of  the  Church  invested  with  greater  beauty, 
and  dignity,  and  solemnity.  The  same  spirit 
which  has  restored  oui’  old  churches  from 
damp,  and  dirt,  and  neglect,  and  which  is 
adorning  them  with  painted  windows,  and 
])Utting  in  beautiful  fonts,  and  pulpits,  and 
lecterns,  and  reredoses,  is  now  moving  men 
to  bo  (li,-'utisti(;d  with  the  way  in  which 
divine  senice  is  usually  perfonned  in  our 
churche.s.  The  majority  do  not  know  much 
a*i«'Ut  Gregorians  or  Anglicans,  and  cannot 
te’l  one  irom  tho  other  when  they  hear 
them.  Thej'  are  not  learned  in  albes,  and 
dalmatics,  and  copes,  and  chasubles,  do  not 
■  -re  about  their  symbolical  meaning,  or 
which  of  them  arc  apjuopriate  to  the  dif- 
f<u>‘nt  orders  of  the  clergy,  or  should  be 
worn  at  the  different  offices  of  the  Church,  or 
what  colours  ai'o  coiuect  on  particular  fes-  j 
tivals.  They  are  a  little  afraid  lest  any  new 
d<  cf  rine  -hould  creep  in  under  new  customs. 
Bat  once  a-uired  that  nothing  more  is  in- 
‘fiidcd  than  honestly  to  make  the  public 
w'  T  'hip  of  Almighty  God  more  beautiful, 
and  .s(demn,  and  attractive,  and  we  be- 
lii  •.  <•  that  a  large  majority  of  Church  people 
\v-uld  not  object  to  a  servnee,  at  least  jiar- 
rially  choral,  or  to  a  surjdiccd  choir,  or  to 
fh  i  entering  and  leaving  church  in  decent 
or-b-r,  diiging  a  hymn,  or  to  tho  clergy 
we  -  lice  dress  more  rich  and  hand- 

irne  tlia.n  a  singing  boy’s  surplice. 

The  a'‘eni['t  to  introduce  ve.stmcnts  of 
'he  f;> -liion  of  the  time  irnmcdi.ately  pro- 
f  '  tig  the  Beform  ition,  would,  probably, 
h;*..ier  t  ■  ir  general  .-idojdion.  Tho  popular 
n  fl  ■ dd  hardly  see  a  clorgyinan  ofliciat- 
I  g  >1'  a  V!  !:„ent  of  that  kind  without 
■  bog  the  light  with  tho  sacrifice  of 
th  M  .  .1’  rl  b<  ing  Hcatidalised.  Tho 
eiT  r  ’  o  of  the  ecclf.’siastical  vestments 
x-r  1,  i  <  !•  .]•  iiifslels  for  imitation, 

:  r.  ch'c  .c  to  have  them  at  all.  Tho 
o  Ic'i  1  of  il>e  eh.'isultle  was  a  circle 

t  fe  r  t/)  five;  b  et  in  radius,  with  a  hole 
'■  tji  iMh  ,  tliro-igh  wliieh  the  Itftad  was 
•  -  lib'  the  garieejit  fell  in  full  folds 

f  t.  ■  i—-  ,1,  jf  math)  of  white  silk, 

■'  V  :  \  ’-iy  like  a  silk  surplice,  and 

g  ‘  ’  11  ■  d  Ml  '-nd  f;f  the  suqdice,  or 

'y  Lugb-  i  A-’',  an  albf-),  witli- 
>  III  di  drable  ai-. uciations. 

‘  ■icirelo  of  rich  matc- 
■i  tif  ••mbioiderj’  along  its 
■  ^  ^  'it  oil  1  a  cloak.  WhethfT 

*  I  t  i  '-L  t,,:,  .1  ;i,(  .  jit  it  n  .  a  sub- 
'  ’  h  -irt  i,!it  ugly  bl.'iek 

b  I  '  -  !  ^  tnr,  !,,  (p.t^.rmine. 


There  is  another  field  in  which  the  em¬ 
broiderer  is  perhaps  more  likely,  before  long, 
to  find  scope,  viz.,  in  the  appropriate  adorn¬ 
ing  of  palls.  A  general  dissatisfaction  with 
our  funereal  customs  prevails,  which  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  public  mind  for  a  revolt  against 
the  undertaker  and  his  lugubrious  adorn¬ 
ments.  Already  other  fashions  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  introduced,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  of  a  coloured  pall.  The  use  of  a 
black  pall  is  a  comparatively  modern  in¬ 
novation.  In  earlier  times  the  mourners 
were  clad  in  the  livery  of  woe,  but  the  dead 
was  veiled  from  theii’  sight  by  a  covering 
of  brilliant  colom’s,  symbolical  of  the  hope 
in  which  we  commit  our  dead  to  the  earth. 
In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  illuminations  we 
find  the  bier  cloth  often  composed  of  alter¬ 
nate  strijDes  of  red,  blue,  green,  &c. ;  some¬ 
times  of  one  colour  covered  with  a  pattern 
of  embroidery,  or  flowered  with  a  fleur-de-lis 
or  device.  The  Fishmongers’  Company  of 
London  still  possess  the  old  pall  of  the 
guild,  which  has  historical  subjects  embroi¬ 
dered  on  a  gold  ground.  The  Sadlers’ 
Company  possess  theii'S,  which  is  of  crimson 
velvet,  richly  embroidered.  In  1572,  John 
Cawood  left  to  the  Stationers’  Company  a 
pall,  which  is  described  in  his  will  as  “  a 
herse- cloth  of  cloth  of  gold  borderyd  with 
bleu  velvet,  and  border’d  abought  with 
black  velvet,  embroidered  and  steyned  with 
bleu,  yellow,  red,  and  green.”  Similar  palls 
were  commonly  used,  and  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  such  are  likely  to  be  used  again. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant, 
aspect  of  the  question  is,  that  a  general 
revival  of  the  taste  for  embroidery  would 
afford  a  profitable  branch  of  woman’s  work 
very  suitable  for  those  numerous  females  of 
the  middle  class  who  are  compelled,  or  who 
choose,  to  maintain  themselves  by  their 
own  labour.  It  is  work  which,  in  its 
simplest  operations,  requires  more  neatness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  and  intelligence  than 
any  merely  mechanical  needlework ;  and  it 
affords  scope  to  many  gradations  of  taste 
and  skill,  from  that  which  is  most  simple 
to  those  of  the  greatest  elaboration. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know 
where  they  can  obtain  fui’ther  information 
on  the  subject  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
dealt  with.  There  are  two  little  works  on 
the  .subject ;  one  on  “  Church  Needlework,” 
with  practical  remarks  on  its  arrangement 
and  preparation,  by  Miss  Lambert,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Masters  in  1844.  It  contains 
a  good  deal  of  antiquarian  information, 
with  two  engravings  of  the  old  pall  of  the 
Fishmongers’  Company,  which  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  also  some  suggestions 
for  modern  designs  for  embroidery,  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  replaced,  if  the  book 
had  to  bo  brought  out  now,  by  others  in  the 
bettor  knowledge  and  taste  which  we  now 
possess  on  such  matters.  The  other  is  a 
little  12mo.  work,  on  “  English  Mediaeval 
Embroidery,”  published  by  Parker  in  1848. 
This  book  describes  some  of  the  finest 
exi.stiiig  examples  of  old  embroidery,  and 
gives  elaborate  practical  directions.  It 
contains  numerous  engravings  from  the 
fine  ancient  examples,  and  thus  supplies 
valuable  suggestioiis  both  to  tho  designer 
and  worker. 

Wo  should  not  do  justice  to  Messrs. 
Frank  Smith  and  Co.,  if  we  neglected  to  say 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  tho 
illustrations  to  this  paper.  This  firm  is 
paying  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
einbroidory  ;  many  of  tho  finest  modern 
exami)les  have  been  executed  under  their 
direction.  They  are  also  quite  willing  to 
supply  designs,  and  material,  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  ladies  who  de.sire  to  execute  their 
own  embroidery. 


SELECTED  PICTHllES. 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  S.  GURNEY,  ESQ., 

M.P.,  prince’s  gate. 

A  DREAM  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Frith,  E.A.,  Creswick,  E.A.,  and  Ansdell,  A.E.A.,  Painters. 

J.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Three  artists  combined  theii’  strength  to 
produce  this  picture ;  Mr.  Frith  contributed 
the  figure,  Mr.  Creswick  the  landscape,  and 
Ml’.  Ansdell  “  put  in  ”  the  dog ;  and  a  very 
charming  result  has  followed  their  united 
action.  Scarcely  less  happy,  too,  is  the 
title  given  to  the  work,  one  which  is  most 
suggestive.  The  question,  “'What’s  in  a 
name?”  a  query  very  often  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  a  matter  of  indifl’erence,  finds  here  a 
most  significant  answer.  ‘  A  Dream  of  the 
Future’  suggests,  in  all  probability,  as 
many  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
looking  at  the  pictui’e  as  it  does  in  that  of 
the  maiden  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  A 
commonplace  title,  such  as  ‘  The  Fust  Visit 
to  London,’  or  ‘  Leaving  Home,’  would 
have  left  comparatively  httle  for  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  fill  up,  but  ‘  A  Dream  of  the 
Future  ’  affords  abundant  material  for  spe¬ 
culation.  The  costume  of  the  girl  carries 
us  back  a  full  century;  with  her  scanty 
wardrobe  compressed  into  a  package  whose 
size  and  weight  are  not  beyond  her  powers, 
she  has  left  the  home  of  her  youth  to  take 
service,  or  try  her  fortune,  in  the  great 
metropolis,  seen  in  the  distance.  Her 
pathway,  hitherto,  seems  to  have  been 
through  a  wood,  and  she  halts  at  the  stile 
on  the  outskirts,  where  a  view  is  obtained 
of  the  city  lying  not  many  miles  beyond. 
And  now  begins  the  waking  di’eam  of  what 
the  future  may  be :  the  attitude  of  the 
figure,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  feeling  of  doubt ; 
she  may  have  heard,  possibly  may  have 
read,  of  the  crimes  and  temptations  of  the 
town,  and  these  may,  perchance,  mingle 
with  those  other  tales  which  have  reached 
her,  of  streets  paved  with  gold ;  of  young 
I  girls,  though  poor,  marrying  rich  men  ; 
i  or,  at  least,  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  town 
j  life,  with  its  scenes  of  gaiety  open  to  all 
'  conditions,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  the  country.  All  these 
things  may  cause  her  to  linger  on  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  her  journey,  and 
ponder  o’er  its  probable  results.  'Who  can 
say  how  many  recollections  of  the  past  are 
mixed  up  with  the  uncertain  anticipations 
of  the  future  in  the  musings  of  that  fair 
young  creature  ?  for  fair  she  is,  though  a 
cottager’s  daughter ;  and  hence  her  peril  as 
a  denizen  of  a  city  where  vice  and  virtue 
walk  side  by  side  thi’ough  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  crowded  streets. 

This  picture,  for  permission  to  engrave 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  owner,  S.  Gui’ney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1856. 
Tho  canvas  is  small,  but  the  merits  of  the 
work  are  very  great ;  the  figure  is  painted 
with  great  delicacy  and  richness  of  colour, 
and  Mr.  Creswick  has  introduced  a  charm¬ 
ing  “bit”  of  landscape,  the  pencilling  of 
the  trees,  and  their  forms,  showing  equal 
truth  and  picturesque  character.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  dog  is  a  feature  in  itself 
most  striking;  tho  animal  had  been  tied 
up,  but  he  has  broken  away,  as  the  piece 
of  cord  hanging  from  his  neck  tells  us,  and 
has  followed,  perhaps  unseen  till  now,  his 
master’s  child.  He  stands  gazing  up  into 
her  face,  as  if  he  would  turn  her  back  again 
to  their  home  by  his  earnest  though  silent 
appeal  to  their  mutual  attachment  and  the 
memories  of  the  past. 
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THE  DUBLTH  IHTERHATIOHAL 
EXHI3HTIOH. 

EEPOETS  OF  THE  JURIES. 

The  Exhibition  has  closed.  Without  being  a 
large  financial  success,  we  understand  it  has 
been  by  no  means  a  commercial  failure.*  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  understood,  and  we  hope  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  will  he  a  “sm-plus.”  That  it  has 
done  good  is  certain :  it  has  induced  many 
strangers  to  visit  Ireland.  As  we'  have  said 
often,  “  for  every  new  visitor  Ireland  obtains  a 
new  friend.”  Any  inducement  is  a  benefaction 
that  leads  Tourists  to  that  most  interesting 
coimtry.  They  are  sure  to  return  with  preju¬ 
dices  removed,  and  esteem,  confidence,  and  hope 
strengthened.  Viewed  in  that  light,  the  late 
Exhibition  must  he  regarded  as  a  boon  of  magni¬ 
tude  ;  and  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  those 
who  conceived  and  carried  out  a  project,  out  of 
which,  in  many  ways,  great  good  must  have 
arisen.  That  good  would  have  been  much 
greater,  hut  that  in  the  month  of  all  months, 
when  Ausitors  to  Ireland  were  expected  to  he  most 
numerous,  “a  madness”  (we  can  scarcely  give 
it  a  harsher  term)  possessed  a  small  and  obscure 
section  of  its  people,  natm-ally  creating  alarm 
sufficient,  at  least,  to  change  the  plans  of  many 
persons  who  had  arranged  a  tour  to  Ireland. 
The  exchequer  of  the  International  Exhibition 
thus  lost  much ;  and  probably  the  evil  may 
continue  its  influence  for  years  to  come. 

The  Eeports  of  the  Juries  have  been  printed. 
It  is  a  thin  volume,  for  the  awards  are  seldom 
accompanied  bj’'  any  remarks.  The  “Eeports,” 
therefore,  are  meagre  ;  hut  we  are  supplied  with 
the  names  of  aU  the  exhibitors,  British  and 
foreign,  who  received  medals,  or  who  were 
noticed  by  “  honom-ahle  mention.” 

The  jurors  consisted  of  a  very  large  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  eminent  in 
science,  or  in  social  position.  Of  artists  there 
were  hut  one  or  two,  and  of  men  of  letters  none. 
Several  manufactimers  and  respected  persons  in 
trade  are  of  the  list ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
Executive  Committee  made  the  best  selection  it 
could.  Four-fifths  of  the  jm-y  are,  as  may  he 
supposed,  residents  in  Dublin.  There  are  a  few 
foreigners,  hut,  we  regret  to  say,  still  fewer 
Englishmen.  That  is  not  well :  the  Dublin 
Committee  owe  veiy  Ettle  to  English  aid.  Pro¬ 
fessedly,  gTeat  efforts  were  made  here,  and  large 
expectations  were  held  out  of  extensive  and 
beneficial  help  when  the  scheme  was  promul¬ 
gated,  and  the  “sanction”  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  secured  for  its  promotion.  Upon  that 
source  of  power,  we  beheve,  much  reliance 
was  placed ;  too  much,  for  it  was  soon  found 
the  Society  had  in  reality  little  influence — too 
little ;  and  that  neither  artists  nor  Ai-t-manu- 
facturers  were  disposed  to  listen  to  its  appeal. 
The  few  leading  manufactm-ers  who  did  contri¬ 
bute  were  not  induced  to  do  so  by  either  the 
persuasion  or  the  pressure  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  recommended,  indeed — and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  acted  on — two  gentlemen  as  managers 
or  superintendents ;  but  as  it  does  not  fall 
within  our  sphere  to  comment  on  the  results  of 
these  appointments, — to  inquire  whether  the 
Executive  Committee  was  satisfied  or  dissatisfied 
with  them,  we  shall  find  it  more  agreeable  to 
pass  over  the  matter  in  silence. 

Again  we  express  our  regret,  and  we  do  so 
with  some  degree  of  shame,  tha't  England  gave 
so  little  help  to  Ireland,]  on  an  occasion  that 
offered  a  “glorious”  opportimity  of  testifying 
the  regard  the  one  coimtry  has  for  the  other, 
and  of  discharging  a  duty  always  incumbent  on 
the  stronger  to  aid  the  weaker. 

While  the  “missionaries  ”  to  England  did  so 
much  less  than  was  anticipated,  those  who  repre¬ 
sented  Jhe  Exhibition  in  foreign  countries  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate.  They 
were  poor  collections — at  least  of  Art-manufac¬ 
tures — those  that  were  gathered  fi-om  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  European 
states.  We  believe  many  will  think  with  us  if 


*  A  volume  is  announced  for  publication,  “  containing 
all  the  official  documents,”  &o.,  for  which  the  moderate  | 
sum  of  one  guinea  is  to  be  charged.  Wltere  the  value  ■w’ill  I 
be  we  can  by  no  means  guess. 
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we  say  the  Exhibition  would  have  been  but  little 
more  nude  if  nothing  whatever  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  these  nations.  Although  high  sound¬ 
ing  names  of  “  Commissioners,”  from  that  king¬ 
dom  and  this,  appear  on  the  list  of  jurors,  and 
although  the  Executive  Committee  “engaged” 
gentlemen  of  position  to  visit  each  of  them — the 
result  was  disproportionate  to  the  trouble  that 
was  taken,  and  the  zeal  that  was  manifested. 

We  have  seen  no  financial  report ;  but  we 
imagine  the  charges  incident  to  the  employment 
of  English  secretaries  and  managers,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  bj^  “  missionaries”  to  various 
parts  of  Europe — north,  south,  and  east — will 
form  so  important  an  item,  as  to  surprise,  if  it 
do  not  terrify,  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Palace 
and  APinter  Garden  Company  (Limited).* 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  the  “Eeports 
of  the  Juries.”  Passing  over  those  that  apper¬ 
tain  to  “  Eaw  Materials  ”  (signed  C.  E.  C.  Tich- 
borne),  “Substances  used  as  Food”  (signed  C. 
A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  reporter),  “  A^egetable  and 
Animal  Substances,  chiefij’  used  in  manufactures 
as  implements,  or  for  ornament  ”  (signed  W. 
K.  Sullivan,  Corr  Ahandermaeren,  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds,  reporter,  and  C.  AI.  Aloore),  “  Machinery  ” 
(the  jm-y  for  which  numbered  thirty-six  per¬ 
sons),  “The  Textile  Fabrics,”  “Manufactures 
from  Flax  and  Hemp  ”  (a  department  in  which 
Ireland  did  sadly  too  little),  “  Saddlery  and 
Harness  “  Leather,  Skins,  Furs,  Feathers,  and 
Hair;”  “Paper,  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Book¬ 
binding;”  we  arrive  at  those  “classes”  in 
which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 

For  “Tapestry  and  Carpets,”  we  find  medals 
awarded  to  Treloar  for  his  very  meritorious  and 
now  famous  “carpets”  of  cocoa-nut  fibre;  to 
Messrs.  Hare,  of  Bristol,  for  their  “carpets”  of  oil 
cloth  ;  to  the  Cork  Carpet  Company  for  Cork  car¬ 
peting  ;  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Co.  for  “  Kamp- 
tulicon  ;  ”  to  the  well-]jnown  firms  of  AVatson 
and  Bontor,)Lapworth,  Templeton,  Brinton  and 
Lewis,  and  a  few  others.  For  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery,  medals  were  aw^arded  to  Allen,  Forrest, 
and  Cochrane,  of  Dublin,  “  for  superior  work¬ 
manship  in  point  lace,”  and  also  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Eepository  of  Dublin,  and  the  Countess  of 
Erne.  The  works  exhibited  in  this  department 
were  of  rare  excellence,  and  of  great  beauty  both 
in  design  and  execution. 

In  “Metallic,  ATtreous,  and  Ceramic  Manu¬ 
factures,”  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Chubb,  AV.  Crichley  (of  Birmingham),  for  im¬ 
provements  in  stove-grates,  &c.  (his  exhibits 
being  of  very  high  merit,  those  that  are 
useful  and  those  that  are  ornamental)  ;  Messrs. 
Edwards,  of  London,  for  grates,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
Peyton,  for  iron  bedsteads  ;  Messrs.  Hodges,  of 
Dublin,  and  Messrs.  Eiddell,  of  Belfast — both  of 
these  for  excellence  in  iron  and  brass  mediaDval 
work  ;  also  to  Mr.  Barkentin  for  vases  in  oxy- 
dised  silver,  and  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Dublin,  for 
a  carved  bog-oak  casket  mounted  in  gold,  a 
production  of  very  great  value  ;  also  to  Messrs. 
Chance  for  their  renowned  glass;  to  Mr.  J. 
Green  for  his  most  beautiful  collection  (a  lead¬ 
ing  attraction  of  the  E.xhibition)  of  cut  and 
engraved  glass;  to  Air.  Powell  for  similar 
excellence ;  to  Messrs.  Phillips,  for  their  fine 
“  show  ”  of  varied  glass  ;  and  to  Alessrs.  Lavers 
and  Barraud  for  a  stained-glass  window.  Air. 
Alderman  Copeland  (to  whose  efforts  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  owed  so  much),  was  “  precluded  from 
receiving  the  award,”  inasmuch  as  his  son.  Air. 
Alfred  Copeland,  was  one  of  the  jurors.  On 
the  same  principle,  he  was  deprived  of  the  medal 
that  would  sui’ely  have  been  given  to  him  for 
his  collection  of  works  in  ceramic  art.  The 
“report,”  however,  is  very  complimentary,  and 
rightly  so,  to  that  eminent  manufacturer,  whose 
“  collection  forms  an  exhibition  of  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  character,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
works  in  all  the  leading  branches  of  the  manu¬ 
facture,  especially  flower  and  landscape  paint¬ 
ing,  upon  shapes  and  forms  of  great  purity  and 
originality,  and  ceramic  statuary  as  exemplified 
by  reproduction  from  the  models  of  the  most 
noted  sculptors  of  the  age.”  So '"say  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  their  opinion  will  be  endorsed  by 


*  “  Tlie  Exhibition  Palace  and  Winter  Garden  Company” 
have  now  opened  the  hiiildinn;  for  concerts  and  other  public 
entertainments.  It  is  admirably  fitted  for  that  purpose, 
being  just  such  a  structure  as  was  needed  in  Dublin. 
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all  persons  who  examined  Air.  Copeland’s  exten¬ 
sive  and  amply  furnished  stalls.  Awards  of 
medals  in  ceramic  art  were  made  to  the  AVor- 
cester  Eoyal  Porcelain  Company,  to  the  Hill 
Pottery  Company;  to  Air.  Blashfield,  for  his 
marvellously  fine  show  of  works  in  terra  cotta  ; 
to  AIcBerney  and  Armstrong,  of  Belleek,  County 
Fermanagh,  for  productions  that  give  good 
promise  of  future  excellence,  under  the  influence 
of  encouragement,  and  to  Alessrs.  Cliff  for  stone 
ware.  Exhibitors  who  are  not  manufacturers 
were  properly  excluded  from  competition  in 
this  department ;  but  the  contributions  of  Alessrs. 
Goode  and  Alessrs.  Phillips,  both  of  whom 
largely  aided  the  E.xhibition,  are  acknowledged 
with  gratitude. 

“The  Aliscellaneous  Alanufacturcs  ”  include 
“furniture” — strangely  enough.  LikeAIr.  Cope¬ 
land,  Air.  Peter  Graham  was  excluded  from 
competition,  being  one  of  the  jurors  in  that 
class.  Aledals  were  awarded  to  Alessrs.  Dyer 
and  AA^atts  for  their  contributions  in  stained 
wood — productions  in  which  they  are  unrivalled, 
combining  good  workmanship  with  much  grace 
and  taste,  and  at  prices  that  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  most  “furnishers;”  to  Alessrs. 
Gillow,  Crace,  and  Trollope,  of  course ;  to 
Alessrs.  Howard  and  Sons,  and  to  Alessrs.  Fry 
and  Alessrs.  Strahan — admirable  furnitm-e  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  Dublin,  who  were  by  no  means 
“  put  to  shame  ”  by  the  efforts  of  the  great 
London  houses.  Alessrs.  Brunswick  Brothers 
obtained  a  medal  also  for  their  cabinet  flower- 
stands,  &c.,  in  buhl  and  fancy  woods — a  medal 
justly  earned  and  rightly  awarded.  Aledals 
were  also  awarded  to  Alessrs.  AVoollams  for 
paper-hangings ;  Alessrs  Bettridge  for  papier- 
mache  articles  ;  Alessrs.  Hej^wood,  of  Dublin, 
for  paper-hangings  ;  and  to  Alessrs.  Skidmore, 
Hart  and  Son,  and  Cox  and  Son,  for  mediaeval 
metal-woi'k,  carved  oak  lectern,  &c.  &c. 

In  another  section  of  this  class  medals  were 
awarded  to  Airs.  Gonne  for  a  very  beautiful 
collection  of  wax  flowers  ;  to  Airs.  Hopkins  for 
flowers  made  of  paper,  and  to  Aliss  Hogan  for 
wax  flowers  ;  also  to  Air.  AIcCormick,  of  Belfast, 
Air.  J.  Aloore,  and  Air.  J.  Goggin,  “  for  design 
and  execution  of  bog-oak  ornaments.”  AVe 
confess  to  surprise  that  so  few  honours  were 
obtained  by  producers  of  this  class  of  goods. 
Alessrs.  Smith,  of  Alauchline,  obtained  a  medal 
for  their  tartan  works  in  wood. 

In  photography,  medals  were  awarded  to  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Air.  Eoss  of 
Edinburgh,  Air.  Eejlandei',  Alessrs.  Alawson 
and  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Alessrs.  Lock 
and  AA^hitfield,  Air.  Eobinson,  Leamington  ;  the 
Cashel  Portrait  Company,  the  A^iscountess 
Jocelyn,  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Air.  Vernon  Heath,  Dr. 
Hemphill  (Clonmel),  Dr,  Aladox,  Mr.  Bedford, 
Air.  England,  Air.  J.  Aludd  (Alanchester),  Air. 
Thurston  Thompson,  Alessrs.  Breeze  (Birming¬ 
ham),  Air.  Joubert,  Alajor  Eussell,  Air.  Bourne, 
Air.  Simpson,  Air.  Blanchard,  Air.  Eough,  and 
Air.  Alayall.  Air.  Claudet  was  excluded,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  jurors — who  has  written,  indeed, 
the  somewhat  elaborate  and  very  learned  and 
interesting  “Eeport.”  * 

Under  the  head  of  “  Stationery,”  we  find 
medals  awarded  to  Air.  Cohen  for  his  pencils ; 
to- Alessrs.  Eowney,  for  “  artists’  materials  ;”  to 
Alessrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  for  “educational  works ;  ” 
to  Alessrs.  Hanhart  and  Air.  V.  Brooks  for  chro¬ 
mo-lithographs,  and  to  several  others  for  “  supe¬ 
rior  excellence.”  For  musical  instruments, 
medals  were  awarded  to  Alessrs.  Hopkinson, 
Chappell,  Kirkman,  and  others. 

For  Horological  Instruments,  honom-s  were 
obtained  by  Air.  AVhite  (of  Cockspur  Street), 
Air.  Benson,  Alessrs.  Frodsham,  and  Alessrs. 
Schreiher  and  Sons,  of  Dublin. 

Of  course,  opinions  will  vary  as  to  the  justice 
of  these  awards  ;  and  exhibitors  who  failed  to 
obtain  them  will  no  doubt  be  dissatisfied.  On 
the  whole,  howei'er,  we  believe  that  honours 
were  rendered  where  honours  were  obviously 
due ;  and  although  a  few  more  might  have 
given  general  satisfaction,  there  are  not  many 
out  of  the  list  who  are  entitled  to  be  there. 


*  We  elsewhere  allude  to  some  of  the  ■works  exhibited 
under  this  head. 
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A  Ylr>lT  TO  THE  STUDIOS 

OF  SOME 

a:\[eiucax  paixtees. 

Tin'.r.E  aro  now  exhibiting  in  the  Hay- 
market.  London,  some  glorious  pictures, 
jiainted  by  the  admirable  American  artist, 
t'liur<-h.  1  am  aware  that  the  furore  for 
nn  lorn  .Vrt  runs  higli — if  you  will,  it  is 
the  I'.i'hiou — and  the  high  price  given  for 
e\  •  :i  infi'rior  pictures  is  marvellous ;  whereas 
v-  ry  tine  works  of  ancient  mii^ters  pass 
fi'in.  sale-room  to  sale-room  without  the 
value  of  the  canvas  and  frames  being  offered 
for  them.  These  pictures  by  Chiux-h,  though 
not  large,  are  grand  pictiu'es — far  too  grand 
to  be  neglected  by  the  lovers  of  Art,  far  too 
beautiful  to  be  passed  over  even  by  those 
who  love  to  look  at  noble  paintings,  even 
without  the  requisite  taste  or  knowledge  of 
Art  justly  to  appreciate  the  real  merits 
of  that  on  which  they  look.  I  name  this, 
inasmuch  as  while  there  are  ten  jtersons 
who  really  imderstaud  or  ap^treciate  what 
they  look  on,  there  are  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  who  would  spend  hom’S  in  admir¬ 
ing  a  well-knovm  scene  at  home  or  in 
Em-ojee,  but  would  pass  bj%  whatever  its 
merits,  a  painting  of  Cotopaxi  or  Chim¬ 
borazo. 

J  write  on  tliis  subject  in  simple  words, 
but  it  is  with  pride  I  own  to  being  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  .Ant,  whether  that  Art 
be  the  work  of  the  painter’s  or  the  sculptor’s 
hand,  or  whether  it  arise  from  the  noble 
in -itutions  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Capo  de 
M  ■  cut-',  Dueno  J’etiro,  the  never-dying 
graceful  genius  of  AVedgwood,  or  the  more 
ri.  aiii  art  of  Minton.  Do  it  what  it  may, 
if  it  b-  ai>;  the  stamp  of  genius  combined 
wiTi  bo.'uity,  it  is  a  taste  conve3'ing  to  the 
mind  wealth,  jdcasure,  and  refined  inm- 
mi‘ — indeed,  far  higher  virtues;  for  I 
fnllv  bi  b  '•vo  that  he  who  possesses  this 
t  and  jmrsuos  it,  will  soon  tuni  his 
b.a-k  on  v.hiit  maj*  be  teraied  the  grosser 
jilea-  an  and  fiivolitics  of  life,  not  seldom 
mad*-  attractive  for  mere  pastime.  I  believe 
it  was  the  gift'  d  and  Christian  gentleman, 
th''  ] PICS' -nt  .Archbisho])  of  Canterbury,  who 
gra'  i  fulh'  and  truthfullj'  remarked,  “  That 
the  high  '•r  ord'-r  of  Art  was  the  constant 
handiiiaid  cif  religion,  ami  that  those  great 
If  -  '  rpi' (•' s  which  still  adorn  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Eiirojpo,  seem  to  have  been  the 
|,pT'g  of  ])ietv,  and  were,  indeed  are 
'ill.  j'oweiful  aids  to  reverence  and  deA'o- 
tl'ii.'  Ab  Ti  p1  circumstances  have  perhaps, 
in  la'ei  days,  soinowhat  changed  the  direc- 
'"II  in  which  the  cuiTcnt  of  genirrs  used 
!-'  but  stqi  Art  has,  and  ever  will 

h  r  ■.  h  ;:h  ami  noble  iiii.-.rsion  to  fulfil. 

'1  -1  :  ail  i  ,  I  think,  little  to  bo  envied 

” .  -II  li>ot  (,],  works  of  Art  and  go  for  th 
we  ^.,1)1  ).  .,me  sense,  abetter  and 

h  jipl'T  !•  sj  if  at  least  it  lie  that  we 
e  ii  Ir  the  better  and  the  hap])ier 
i:-  our  h'  aic  are  enlarged  as  wo  syrnpa- 
♦  hi  V. i’ll  the  j'13  and  sorrows  of  our 

I'  !  V  •  -II. 

I>u  ‘iig  a  ;  it  of  a  fi'W  months  to  the 
i  '  e  I  i  of  America,  it  was  my  good 

f 'p  ■  ■  ■')  b  ow  indeed,  I  hope  to  fonn 

fi  :  •!  'p  wiih  ime  of  the  leading  arti.sts 
,  A  'irk,  ami  to  visit  with  untold 
Cl  *11  th' ir  ‘  dios,  watching  for 
h- ‘1  t-  •')!  :  »he  hand  of  Art  following 
e  u  of  he  bruin. 

\  C  .1  ..ppgh  th'  -tuilio:  of  that  noble 

,  u  ,  .1.  ,j  p  ,  ,;t  ;  and  such  liberal  en- 

t  <)f  rei  i-nt  yeare  been  ac- 
r  1  -  .A it,  *hat  arti.st.H  liave  felt  imjielled 
*0  e  •  'C-.  -,y  efiorts,  and  the  re.sults 

do  ■  !•  ;  n  the  studio,  i^annot  but  prove 

IT.  ‘  g  fy  ng  to  all  inten  fed  in  the 


rapid  advance  of  Art,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Mr.  Church — and  I  place  him  at  once  at 
the  head  of  all  American  larrdscape  painters, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  desiring  un- 
corrrteorrsly  or  unkindly  to  detract  from  the 
great  talents  or  merits  of  many  of  his 
colleagues — is,  or  ought  to  be  ere  this, 
well  and  deservedly  appreciated  through¬ 
out  Europe  by  his  celebrated  picture  the 
‘  Heart  of  the  Andes,’  *  from  which  a 
splendid  engraving  has  been  secui'ed  in 
England.  This  engraving,-  with  many 
others,  has  been  produced  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Air.  John  Al'Clure,  son  of  the  well- 
known  AH.  Al'Clure  of  Glasgow  ;  and  only 
in  justice  to  this  gentleman  be  it  said, 
that  he  has  done  much  for  American  Art — 
as  for  the  lovers  of  Art  throughout  Eui’ope 
— bjr  bringing  to  England,  at  great  expense, 
the  works  of  Church,  unrivalled  in  their 
pecuhar  character,  and  causing  them  to  be 
engraved.  In  fact,  no  one  has  done  so 
much  to  diffuse  an  agreeable  and  general 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
best  American  painters  as  Air.  M'Olure ; 
for  years  it  has  been  to  him  a  labour  in¬ 
deed,  but  a  labour  of  love,  prosecuted  often 
under  great  discouragements,  with  heavy 
losses  at  times,  but  at  last,  I  would  truly 
hope,  to  be  crowned  with  promising  pros¬ 
pects  of  success.  Already  he  has  jmblished, 
from  AH.  Church’s  paintings,  chromo  litho¬ 
graphs  of  the  great  ‘  Ealls  of  Niagara.’ 
‘  Under  Niagara,’  and  ‘  The  Icebergs,’  all 
remarkably  true  in  colour’  and  effect  to 
the  great  originals.  Also  two  companion 
chromos  from  Air.  G.  H.  Hall’s  ‘  Uvas  de 
Sevilla,’  or  the  grapes ;  remarkably  fine 
and  pure  line  engravings  from  Church’s 
‘  Heart  of  the  Andes ;’  ‘  Alercy’s  Dream,’  by 
Huntington ;  and  ‘  The  Home  of  Wash¬ 
ington  after  the  AVar  of  Independence.’ 

His  forthcoming  publications  comprise 
‘  The  Aurora,’  by  Church,  to  be  executed 
in  colour  as  a  companion  to  ‘  The  Icebergs ;’ 
an  exquisite  gem  in  line  engraving  of  the 
great  ‘  Falls  of  Niagara,’  now  all  but  com¬ 
pleted,  upon  which  the  engraver  has  been 
engaged  for  two  years ;  a  line  engraving 
in  the  stjde  of  Alillais’s  ‘  Huguenot,’  from 
Broughton’s  delightful  picture,  ‘  Passing 
into  the  Shade,’  so  much  admired  in  New 
York  ;  also  a  series  of  line  engravings  em¬ 
bracing  ‘Cotopaxi’  and  ‘Chimborazo,’  as 
companions  to  the  ‘Heart  of  the  Andes;’ 
‘  Rainy  Season  in  the  Tropics  ;’  ‘  The  Twi¬ 
light,’  to  serve  as  a  companion  to  Turner’s 
‘  ()ld  Temeraire  ;’  three  companions,  being 
‘  The  Rising  Sun,’  ‘  The  Rising  Moon,’  and 
a  picture  finished  some  years  since,  now  at 
Baltimore,  entitled  ‘  Twilight  in  the  Cordil¬ 
leras,’  all  being  from  paintings  by  AH. 
(Jhurch. 

This  aitist,  after  di.sposing  of  his  superb 
picture  of  ‘  Cotopaxi,’  I  believe  for  £2,000, 
commenced  that  of  ‘  Chimborazo,’  the  view 
being  taken  from  the  Guayaquil  river,  ap- 
jiroaching  the  Cordilleras.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  middle  di.stance  is  displayed 
the  richest  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  twin¬ 
ing  lianas,  groups  of  bamboos,  bananas, 
and  clu.stcrs  of  palms  ;  a  distant  city  peep¬ 
ing  through  an  arch  of  foliage ;  a  broad, 
cool  expanse  of  water,'oulivcned  by  passing 
canoes,  or  tho  strange  rafts  with  native 
huts  upon  them  ;  and  gardens  of  brilliant 
flowers,  which  serve  as  tho  Jures  and 
pnudrs  for  so  many  families  in  those  intor- 
tro))ical  regions ;  and  over  and  above  all, 
in  the  clear  blue  heavens,  hangs  the  snowy 


I"  Her  eracioM.H  Miijesfy  was  ]ilca.so(l  tn  express  lier  art- 
miration  nf  tins  (Treat  jiietiire  ;  while  tile  late  amiable  anrt 
i  noble  .Marf|iiig  of  l/ansdowiin,  on  beliolrting  it,  observed — 
:  that  lie  eared  lillle  who  was  the  artist,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  pietiires  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  on. 


dome  of  Chimborazo,  a  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  yet  seeming  almost  like  a  cloud.  This 
picture,  so  replete  with  sunny  beauty  and 
rare  delicacy  of  execution,  has  found  an 
appreciated  home  in  England. 

Ah.  Church  next  commenced,  on  a  some¬ 
what  larger  canvas,  ‘  The  Rainy  Season  in 
the  Tropics,’  to  me,  I  humbly  admit,  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  this  celebrated  artist. 
The  scenery  here  embodied  is  of  grander 
nature  :  vast  mountains  with  broken  ridges, 
a  broad  plateau  with  green  fields,  a  tran¬ 
quil  lake,  whose  waters  escape  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  tumultuous  cascade — all  these 
visible  here  and  there  thi’ough  passing 
showers,  now  illumined  by  sunlight  break¬ 
ing  through  a  rifted  cloud,  again  shadowed 
by  sweeping  vapours  and  heavy  tropical 
rains ;  while  over  the  entire  foreground, 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  its  left  resting 
on  a  church  perched  upon  the  crags,  its 
right  sinking  into  a  group  of  palms,  springs 
the  bow  of  promise,  tremulous  in  prismatic 
colours,  spanning  the  heavens  with  a  truth¬ 
fulness  to  nature’s  own  handiwork  such 
as  rarely,  if  ever,  has  been  depicted  on 
canvas. 

All  the  accessories  of  the  picture  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  scene  portrayed — 
the  rivulets  leaping  down  the  mountain 
gorges  in  showers  of  spray,  the  fresh  green 
tints  upon  the  grass  banks,  the  roaring 
cataract  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the 
cool  clearness  of  the  air  as  the  showers  pass 
away,  the  indescribable  charm  thrown  into 
the  general  effect  of  a  view  seen  so  dimlj^ 
through  falling  rain,  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  sunlight  resting  on  a  distant 
snow-crowned  summit  standing  out  against 
the  clear  blue  sky. 

We  next  find  AH.  Church  passing  from 
the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vales  to  dare  the 
icebergs  and  driving  floes  in  the  far  and 
frigid  north,  as  he  opens  to  our  vision  the 
glories  of  the  “  Aurora  ”  flashing  through 
the  long  Ai’ctic  night.  Here  is  a  literal 
view  of  the  farthest  north  land  yet  discovered 
— masses  of  inhospitable  cliffs  wreathed  in 
driving  snow-di'ifts.  Cold,  oh  how  cold,  in  its 
every  expression  !  the  broad  sea  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  fast  locked  in  ice  ;  the  little  schooner, 
the  United  States,  with  Dr.  Hayes’  expedi¬ 
tion  in  winter  quarters,  showing  one  single 
gleam  of  home  warmth  from  an  open  port ; 
and  a  solitary  voyager  upon  a  sledge,  ch’awn 
by  a  team  of  dogs,  hastening  towards  the 
vessel,  giving  the  only  touches  of  human 
sympathjT  to  the  grim  desolation  of  the 
scene  ;  and  overhead,  stretching  in  a  great 
arch  through  the  heavens,  the  weir’d  corus¬ 
cations  of  the  northern  banners  stream 
forth,  glittering  in  endless  imitations  of 
unearthly  splendour,  while  keeping  watch 
and  ward  along  the  icy  jiortals  to  an  undis¬ 
covered  realm. 

The  ‘  Aurora  ’  must  take'a  very  high  rank 
in  artistic  exceUence,  it  is  something  so 
original.  Think  of  giving  the  effect  of 
electric  light,  its  strange  convolutions,  its 
exquisite  delicacy  of  tints ;  yet  here  it  is, 
flashing  from  the  sky,  and  reflected  Horn 
snowy  cliffs  upon  the  rough  bosom  of  an 
icebound  sea.  You  feel  the  sublime  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  gloomy  Arctic  night ;  the  deadly 
cold,  the  utter  absence  of  life,  the  perfect 
helplessness  of  human  effort  in  the  presence 
of  that  monarch  of  the  north,  whose  throne 
is  terror,  and  whose  breath  is  the  extinction 
of  life. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above-named  beauti¬ 
ful  work,  Mr.  Church  recently  painted 
a  picture  entitled  ‘A  New  England  Twi- 
!  light.’  Here  a  summer’s  evening  steals 
I  over  the  landscape  in  charming  repose  and 
;  beauty — not  a  ripple  upon  the  sea,  not  a 
mui’mur  from  the  trees — all  is  tranquiUity ; 
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the  distance  falls  into  indistinct  shadows, 
shrouding  the  hills,  and  gathering  over  the 
waters :  it  is  an  evening  such  as  we  have 
all  seen  and  felt — a  perfect  peace  reigning 
over  nature.  The  sun  has  gone  down  in 
glorious  beauty,  which  the  clouds  catch, 
reflect,  and  seem  to  love  to  prolong — a  rich 
dash  of  crimson  in  the  far  west,  delicate 
fringes  of  light  on  the  darker  masses,  and 
overhead  azure  and  gold.  Just  such  an 
evening  as  gathered  in  softer  beauty  over  a 
newly- created  world,  when  God  rested  from 
His  labours,  and  saw  that  it  was  good. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  linger  in 
Chui’ch’s  studio,  and  yet  how  many  other 
pictui’es  of  great  merit  has  he  painted  !  So 
let  me  pass  to  Mi*.  Hayes,  another  American 
artist  of  brilliant  talent.  He  has  latterly 
been  working  mostly  at  cabinet  pictures — 
groups  of  deer  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  prairie — 
some  for  American  connoisseurs,  some  for 
the  King  of  Italy.  These  cabinet  pictures 
have  been,  and  are  justly  prized,  and  Mr. 
Hayes  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his 
treatment  of  them.  There  is  no  animal 
painter  in  America,  and  few  in  England, 
more  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  fidelity 
to  natui'e.  The  secluded  forest  or  the  broad 
plain,  with  the  graceful  grouping  of  their 
denizens,  imder  his  magic  pencil,  produces  a 
charm  impressing  alike  the  cultivated  in 
Art  and  the  hunter  from  the  forest.  This 
artist  richly  deserves  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  which  his  ability  has  secured,  and 
some  of  his  works,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  Landseer,  Ansdell,  or  Horlor, 
will  create  a  sensation  in  all  Art-circles  of 
a  lasting  and  brilliant  character. 

Ml’.  HaseUme  is  another  American  artist 
whom  no  one  can  fad  to  appreciate.  The 
freedom  with  which  he  treats  the  bold 
scenery  of  the  American  coast,  with  the 
grand  roll  of  the  sea  breaking  upon  the 
everlasting  rocks,  is  mai-vellous. 

One  pictui’e,  only  recently  flnished,  em¬ 
bracing  a  view  of  ‘  Castle  Lock,’  near 
Nahaut,  is  remarkably  happy  in  treatment, 
from  the  grand  mass  of  cliffs  in  shadow  in 
the  foreground,  the  delicate  tints  upon  the 
sea  as  its  crested  surges  roll  in  before  a 
freshening  breeze,  and  the  rare  transparency 
of  the  sky.  This  gentleman  is,  I  believe, 
now  at  Naples  or  Capri,  a  locale  that  pre¬ 
sents  unusual  artistic  advantages  in  the 
boldness  of  its  cliffs,  ranging  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hundred  feet  high,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  water,  and  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  sky.  Ere  long,  then,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  paintings  fr’om  his 
easel  equal  to  some  of  his  finest  pictmes 
gleaned  from  his  summer  associations. 

Mr.  Nehlig  has  just  completed  his  ‘  Ai’tist’s 
Dream,’  a  subject  tried  before,  it  is  true, 
and  with  great  success ;  but  the  pencil  of 
this  painter  has  created  new  features  of 
beauty,  originality  of  design,  and  shown 
exceeding  poetical  treatment.  He  is  now, 
I  understand,  engaged  upon  a  large  picture 
of  the  ‘  Battle  of  Gettysbui'g,’  which  gives 
promise  of  great  force  and  action,  while  its 
associations  must  command  a  wide-spread 
interest. 

Mr.  Eobins,  now  on  the  Continent,  a 
pupil,  I  believe,  and  friend  of  Mr.  Church, 
also  shows  promise  of  a  high  rank  in  his 
profession ;  while  Mr.  Bierstadt,  of  whom 
more  hereafter,  has  been  developing  his 
rocky  mountain  experiences  with  great  effect. 

But  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
referring  to  klr.  Darly,  the  talented  illus¬ 
trator  of  ‘Marguerite,’  the  ‘  Sleepy  Hollow,’ 
and  various  other  works  of  Washington 
Irving  and  Dickens,  and  the  designer  of 
some  admirable  illustrations  of  the  late 
war.  In  his  peculiar  line  of  art  he  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  in  America,  if  not  in  Europe.  Pos¬ 


sessing  much  of  the  humour  of  Crmkshank 
in  his  best  day,  combined  with  the  power 
of  grouping,  so  as  to  cast  over  the  inani¬ 
mate  characters  traced  by  his  unerring 
hand  and  rapid  pencil  a  sense  of  feeling 
and  life-like  expression,  telling  their  own 
tale  with  striking  effect. 

And  when  I  add  that  as  yet  neither  Mr. 
Darly  nor  Mr.  Church  have  ever  been  in 
Europe,  that  they  have  never  visited  the 
rich  galleries  of  the  Continent,  nor  dwelt 
on  the  realities  of  life,  save  as  depicted 
in  the  States,  it  is  marvellous  the  high 
degree  of  Ai't  they  have  attained,  and  the 
spii’it  which  appears  to  have  grafted  itself, 
I  may  say,  on  their  imaginations,  making 
them  to  bring  before  the  world  life-like  por¬ 
traits  of  scenes  rarely  actually  beheld.  And 
I  must  in  all  candour  declare,  that  among 
the  nrrmber  of  artists  who  permitted  me 
to  look  on  theii’  noble  works,  and  watch 
their  daily  laboru’s,  there  reigned  an  uncon¬ 
scious  modesty  in  reference  to  their  own 
great  merits,  which  the  world  does  not 
usually  ascribe  to  Americans. 

Another  artist  of  most  distinguished  talent 
is  Mr.  Bierstadt,  just  mentioned.  He  has,  I 
believe,  travelled  in  Europe ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  he  confines  himself  to  American 
scenery.  Though  possibly  possessing  less 
poetic  taste  and  imagination,  Jdr.  Bierstadt 
has  a  bolder  hand  even  than  Church,  and 
his  ‘  Eocky  Mountains,’  if  sent  to  the  old 
country,  would,  or  I  greatly  err,  find  abun¬ 
dant  favour  with  those  who  love  to  look 
on  modern  excellence  in  Art.  A  quotation 
of  a  few  lines,  written  on  the  subject  of  this 
grand  picture,  will  in  some  measure  illus¬ 
trate  its  merits,  or  at  least  describe  the 
nature  of  the  scene  it  presents. 

“  The  vales  are  green  and  narrow,  and  the  rivers  swift  and 
deep, 

AVhieh  lie  between  These  stately  hills,  where  nature’s 
glories  sleep, 

Unbroken  by  the  white  man’s  tread,  the  white  man’s  rifle 
sound. 

And  echoing  but  the  Indian’s  whoop,  the  panther’s  deadly 
bound. 

Tire  red  man’s  slender  bh-ch  canoe  upon  each  stream  is 
seen. 

The  red  man’s  wandering  tent  of  skins  is  spread  on  every 
green ; 

But  his  nation’s  strength  and  glory  lilce  morning’s  mist 
must  fade 

Before  the  march  of  enterprise,  led  by  the  sword  and 
spade.” 

The  few  names  I  have  mentioned  as  suc¬ 
cessful  American  artists  of  the  modern  school 
are  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  love  and 
rise  of  Art  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
brief  article  like  this,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
give  any  readable  description  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  other  artists  unknown  in  England.  In 
the  selection  I  have  made,  however,  I  dis¬ 
claim  most  emphatically  the  idea  that,  in  so 
far  offering  my  humble  tribute  of  praise  and 
amateur  opinion  of  Art,  I  have  the  slightest 
desire  to  detract  in  the  most  remote  degree 
the  great  talent  of  numerous  others.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  school  of 
American  painters,  by  the  taste  and  love  for 
Art  and  of  Art,  in  all  its  phases  already  so 
forcibly  evinced,  bids  fair  to  place  itself  on 
as  high  a  pedestal  as  that  of  any  contempo¬ 
rary  nation,  if  it  has  not  already  attained  it. 

The  principal  pictui’e  galleries  in  New 
York  are  those  of — 

W.  H.  Aspinall  .  Old  Masters. 

Auguste  Belmont  French  and  Belgian. 

T  T  ( American  (owns  Church’s 

John  Johnston  .Niagara’). 

Eobert  Stuart  .  Principally  American. 

Marshall  Eoberts  Principally  American. 

W.  Oliphant  .  .  Mostly  American. 

John  Wolfe  .  .  French  and  Belgian. 

f  Various  pictures,  includ- 

W.  P.  Wright  .  I  ing  Eosa  Bonheur’s 
(  ‘  Horse  Fair.’ 

~  „  (  Various  (many  of 

George  Blodget  .  ^  ^  Church’s). 


This  latter  gentleman  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  ‘  Heart  of  the  Andes,’  and 
other  pictures  of  Church’s,  as  also  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pictiu’es  of  the  Uvas  de  Sevilla,  by 
Hall.  II.  B.  H. 


AET  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Cape  Town. — In  connection  with  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  young- 
men,  founded  about  three  years  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  it 
was  determined  to  establish  a  school  of  Art  on 
the  plan  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  England. 
The  promoters  accordingly  sought  for  a  trained 
teacher  from  England,  and  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  an  assistant  master  of 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Art,  who  arrived  at  the 
Cape  in  May,  1864.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  opening  the  school,  and  there  are 
now  in  full  work  six  evening  and  five  morning 
classes,  four  of  which  are  attended  by  ladies. 
It  has  naturally  been  found  difficult  in  a  colony 
with  scarcely  any  manufacturing  class  to  create 
an  impression  of  the  practical  value  of  Art¬ 
training  ;  but,  by  dint  of  steady  exertion,  the 
institution  is  making  its  way,  and  has  already 
brought  out  some  students  of  more  than  average 
ability.  After  just  one  year’s  labour,  the  first 
exhibition,  consisting  entirely  of  students’  works, 
was  held  in  July  last,  and  opened  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor,  Sir-  Philip  Wodehouse, 
who  has  proved  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
school.  Dm-ing  the  three  days  the  exhibition 
continued  open,  it  was  visited  by  between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons.  In  the  various 
classes  there  are  now  about  one  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  ;  and,  considering  the  colonial  difficulties 
of  such  an  undertaking,  it  may  he  described  as 
a  remarkable  success.  A  considerable  number 
of  prizes  were  awarded  to  students,  both  male 
and  female,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  drawings  in  competition.  We  may 
remark  that  the  object  which,  at  the  outset,  the 
managers  of  the  school  seek  alter,  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  outline  and  practical  drawing,  rather 
than  highly-finished  work  or  pictures.  A  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  local  parliament  for  a  grant  of  money 
in  aid  of  the  school  was  to  he  presented. 

Paris.' — The  Academie  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  as 
trustee  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  M.  Bordin, 
has  offered  a  prize — a  gold  medal  valued  at 
£116 — for  an  essay  on  the  following  subject ; — 
“To  examine  and  demonstrate  the  amount  of 
influence  exercised  on  Ai’t  by  circumstances, 
national,  political,  moral,  religious,  philosophic, 
and  scientific.  To  show  to  what  extent  the 
most  eminent  artists  have  shown  themselves 
independent  of,  or  affected  by,  such  influence.” 
The  essays  are  to  he  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute  on  or  before  the  15th  of  June, 
1867.  The  subject  has  a  special  interest  Hewed 
in  relation  to  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition  ;  hut  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
competition  is  also  “international,”  or  limited 
to  France. — M.  Olivia,  a  French  sculptor,  is 
engaged  on  a  bust  of  Eichard  Cohden,  to  be 
placed,  hy’i  command  of  the  Emperor,  in  the 
gallery  at  Versailles. — M.  Guichard,  President 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  establishing  a  school  of 
Ai’t  in  the  Fauhom’g  St.  Antoine,  a  quarter  of 
the  city  in  which  so  many  of  the  artisans  of 
Paris  reside.  Separate  workshops  for  the  various 
kinds  of  artistic  productions  are  to  he  erected  in 
connection  with  the  school,  and  the  best  French 
artists  will  deliver  lectm-es  in  them.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  £12,500  have  ah’cady 
been  received  towards  carrying  out  the  project, 
and_'a  piece  of  ground  for  the  necessary  buildings 
has  been  purchased  on  the  Boulevard  Phillippe 
Auguste. 

Pesth. — The  Esterhazy  gallery  of  paintings, 
which  includes  some  fine  examples  of  Mui-illo, 
has  been  removed  from  Vienna  to  the  museum 
of  this  city,  where  it  is  intended  to  form,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  desire  of  its  owner,  the  nucleus  of  a 
picture-gallery. 
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It  appcar.=:.  from  a  notice  issued  by  tbe 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  that  the  28th  Eebruary,  1866,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  “  the  last  day  for  receiv- 
i/ifl  demands  for  sjxice.”  Although,  to  our 
minds,  it  trill  he  chfiicult  for  contribu¬ 
tors  to  ascertain  theii-  tvants  so  long  in 
advance ;  and  although,  to  us,  it  seems 
needless  to  call  upon  them  for  absolute 
resolves  thirteen  months  before  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  tvill  open,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
ordinary  exhibitors,  artists,  manufacturers, 
itcetera,  must  obey  the  mandate, 
i  The  Exhibition  will  probably  be  the  last 
that  will  bo  witnessed  by  those  that  were 
in  their  prime  in  ISol':  for,  undoubtedly, 
many  years  will  pass  before — either  in 
England  or  in  Erance — there  will  be  an- 
!  other.  We  know  that  the  leading  producers 
of  Alt-works  in  Great  Britain  are  deter¬ 
mined  upon  great  efforts  to  be  reiiresented 
worthily.  They  wiU  enter  into  the  com¬ 
petition  with  far  more  confidence  than  they 
did  in  18.37,  when  Paris,  following  the 
exampde  of  England,  invited  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Then,  English 
manufacturers  thstrusted  their  own  pow'ers ; 
they  anticipated  not  triumph,  but  defeat. 
It  is  otherwise  now :  in  Great  Britain  there 
has  been  a  maiwellous  advance ;  while  in 
Erance  there  has  been  little,  if  any.  Erance 
,  in  1862,  did  not,  as  she  did  in  1831,  throw 
all  competitors  into  the  shade  ;  she  gave  us 
“  fair  play  ”  in  1837,  and  wo  are  quite  sure 
will  do  so  again  in  1867. 

We  believe,  therefore,  our  Ai't-producers 
are  acting  wisely  in  resolving  generally  to 
respond  to  the  call  that  Erance  has  made 
uj)on  them  in  common  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

It  may  bo  well,  even  at  this  early  period, 
to  state  that  the  Paris  Ehiiversal  Exhibi¬ 
tion  wo  shall  rcjiort  /ally ;  illustrating  it, 
perhaps,  as  extensively  as  we  chd  the  In- 
ternation.'il  Exhibitions  of  1831  and  1862, 
having  due  regard,  and  giving  proper  pro¬ 
minence,  to  such  works  as  are  instructive. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  wealth  of 
Nations  will  be  there  gathered — in  meri- 
tonous  competition ;  and  it  will  be  again 
our  duty — jjrobably,  as  we  have  intimated, 
for  the  la.st  time— to  preserve  a  worthy  and 
useful  record  (for  the  practical  teaching,  by 
example)  of  the  productions  of  every  people 
and  countiy  of  the  globe.* 

On  this  subject  wo  shall  ncco.ssarily  have 
much  to  sa}’  licreaftcr  :  for  the  present,  it 
will  Huflico  thus  to  notice  om-  intention. 

Those  who  require  information  for  their 
guidance — intending  to  exhibit  works  in 
Paris,  in  1867 — may  obtain  copies  of  the 
printed  “regulations”  by  applying  for 
th'-m  at  the  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
It  i;  a  ver\-  dear,  circumstantial,  and  satis- 
fa'  for}*  document :  wo  Icai-n  thonco  that 
“the  I'niversal  Exhibition”  (that  name 
‘  i-m'  to  have  beei\  .adojited  in  preference 
to  “  Iiit<mational  ”)  will  bo  held  in  a  tem- 
)”)raiT  building  in  the  Champ  do  Wars; 
and  tnat  it  will  open  on  the  bs7  of  Ajirll, 
D67,  to  bo  kept  open  until  the  61  st  of 

tf  m.’i-  U'  richt  to  .t.'ile,  tlint  ii  iprovisidii  is  imulc 
■  !.  n  U  rtliicli  w:-  iiifi'li’ in  l.ondon  in  \  WJ. 

-  .Vo  V  -k  of  Art.  or  olijcci,  oxliilnli.(l  in  lh<;  Kxhiliitinn 
tit'  or  in  iho  I'ark  niny  In;  (Irnwii,  coiiiod,  or  rc|jro- 
i.  mannr  wlitilcvcr,  wiltioiil  tin;  iinihority  of 
‘  ;  wlio  i'  till*  Biillior  of  it.  Ttio  linporial  (!om- 

r.  .  to  i'  If  Iho  rijtlit  to  ftiillior;.  i-  the  Itiking 
-  -  w  of  thi-  F.xhiliilion.” 

f.  •!  If  ill .  '  -t  fam.-illy  liopo  flio  ImiXTinl  Com- 
m[-  :i  !  tgtc  warning  Iiy  tlio  ri'«iill»  of  llio  iiiinonililc 
r--  r. -•  In  r  jp  r  litllf  money  (pvon  in  that  light  a 
If  '  r.  I.  :  1‘  ■>2.  ■  V  till,  in.^hirlion  of  wliat  waa  railed 

A  ‘  .ill  l\1.  Il.I.!  XTIiATiai  Catacooik.” 


October  following.  It  is  placed  under  the 
du’ection  of  an  Imperial  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  w'ill  be ; — ■ 

To  make  known  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  department  the  measures  relative  to  the 
organisation  of  the  Exhibition,  and  to  distribute 
the  forms  of  demands  for  space  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  issued  by  the  Imperial  Commission. 

To  point  out,  before  the  31st  October,  1865, 
the  principal  artists,  agriculturists,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  productions  would  seem  specially 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition. 

To  appoint  a  Commission  of  learned  men, 
agricultm-ists,  manufacturers,  overseers,  and 
other  persons  with  special  knowledge,  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  Exhibition,  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  report  upon  the  means  of  applying  in  the 
department  the  lessons  ■which  the  Exhibition 
may  have  taught. 

Artists,  &c.,  will  be  sufficiently  informed 
when  they  bave  read  the  following : — ■ 

Works  by  French  and  foreign  artists,  exe¬ 
cuted  since  the  1st  January,  1855,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  exhibition. 

The  following  will  not  be  received : — 

Copies,  including  those  which  reproduce  a 
work  in  a  manner  different  to  that  of  the 
original. 

Oil-paintings,  miniatures,  water-colour  paint¬ 
ings,  pastels,  designs,  and  cartoons  for  stained- 
glass  frescoes — without  frames. 

Sculpture  in  unbaked  clay. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  rewards  that 
may  be  given  in  respect  of  Art,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  the  international  jury  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  act  as  judges,  will  be  decided 
hereafter. 

Before  the  15th  August,  186G,  the  Imperial 
Commission  will  notify  to  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
missions  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  each 
of  them  for  the  display  of  the  productions  of 
their  respective  exhibitors. 

All  expenses,  such  as  the  emplojunent  of 
workmen  in  the  building,  the  reception  and 
opening  of  packages,  the  removal  and  charge  of 
packing  cases,  the  construction  of  counters, 
stages,  glass  and  other  cases,  &c.,the  placing  of 
goods  in  the  Exhibition  building  and  in  the 
Park,  the  decoration  of  the  stalls,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  goods,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  exhi¬ 
bitors,  French  as  well  as  foreign. 

The  various  stalls  and  fittings  may  be  erected 
in  the  Exhibition  as  fast  as  the  buildings  are 
completed ;  they  must  be  commenced  at  latest 
on  the  1st  December,  1866,  and  must  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  goods  before  the  15th 
January,  1867. 

From  the  11th  to  the  28th  March,  1867,  the 
goods  already  nnijacked  and  placed  in  the 
stalls,  are  to  be  arranged  and  displayed  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  A  review  of  the  whole  Exhibition 
will  take  place  on  the  31st  Jlarch. 

The  name  of  the  producer  will  be  affixed  to 
the  goods  exhibited.  The  name  of  the  retailer 
who  usually  acts  as  his  agent  may  be  added 
with  the  producer’s  consent. 

The  Imperial  Commission  will,  when  re¬ 
quired,  make  arrangements  for  the  exhibition 
of  goods  under  the  name  of  the  retailer,  when 
not  sent  for  exhibition  by  the  producer. 

Exhibitors  arc  requested  to  insert  after  their 
own  names,  or  the  names  of  their  firms,  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  have  contributed 
in  a  special  manner  to  the  merit  of  the  products 
1  exhibited,  cither  as  inventors  or  designers,  or 
by  somt!  process  of  manufacture,  or  by  some  re- 
'  mtirkablo  skill  in  the  workmanship. 

I  'J’hn  cash  juice  of  the  objects  exhibited  and 
!  the  jdacc  where  they  may  bo  juirchased  may  be 
I  stated. 

A  ticket  will  bo  delivered  to  each  exhibitor, 
wliich  ■will  give  him  free  admission. 

I  These  rules  and  roppilations  it  is  essential 
for  eveiy  intended  exhibitor  to  st'udy  ;  but, 
as  we  have  intimated,  a  comprehensive 
progi'ammo  may  he  easily  obtained. 

IVo  trust  that  the  enterde  cordial e  ■which 
no'W'  so  thoroughly  unites  Erance  and  Eng¬ 
land,  ■tt'ill  bo  not  only  unbroken,  but 
strengthened,  by  time. 


SELECTED  PICTUEES. 

PEOil  THE  COLLECTION  OE  T.  BIRCHALL,  ESQ., 
RIBBLETON  HALL,  PRESTON. 

THE  GIPSY  QUEEN. 

P.  F.  Poole,  E.A.,  Painter.  F.  Joubert,  Engraver. 

Whether  the  title  accorded  to  this  pict'ure 
is  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be  fo'uud 
for  it  may  reasonably  he  questioned;  the 
figure  is,  -we  apprehend,  only  one  of  those 
numerous  fancy  portraits  painted  by  the 
artist,  and  introduced  as  gleaners,  fisher¬ 
men’s  daughters,  girls  at  a  spring,  &c.  &c. ; 
charming  portraits,  they  are,  too ;  bright, 
vivacious,  and  life-like  in  character — allo^w- 
ing  some  margin  for  artistic  licence — vigo¬ 
rous  in  execution,  and  brilliant  in  colouring. 
The  ■walls  of  our  annual  exhibitions  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  kind  of  works;  figure -painters  of 
every  grade  of  excellence  practise  it  more 
or  less,  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  finding 
purchasers,  because  the  subjects  are  so 
attractive  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  a 
public  which  is  pleased  and  satisfied  ■with 
whatever  has  in  it  the  embodiment  of 
simple  nature,  clothed  though  it  may  be 
inMhe  garb  of  imagination.  Yet  an  artist 
will  ne^ver  ele^vate  himself  to  great  emi¬ 
nence  by  confining  his  labours  to  such 
pictures,  and  Mr.  Poole  would  never  have 
risen  to  the  rank  he  now  holds  had  he  done 
nothing  more ;  but  the  painter  of  ‘  Solomon 
Eagle  during  the  great  Plague  of  London,’ 
of  ‘  The  Goths  in  Italy,’  of  ‘  The  Messenger 
announcing  the  evil  tidings  to  Job,’  and 
others  of  like  character,  can  well  afford  to 
employ  a  small  portion  of  his  time  upon 
the  helles  of  the  village  or  fishing-to^wo, 
without  fear  of  losing  caste  among  his 
professional  brethren,  or  reputation  "with 
the  public. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  this  little  picture  do  not  appear 
quite  in  harmony,  and  yet  we  know  not 
what  other,  of  a  definite  signification,  could 
be  given  to  it.  Certainly  the  locality,  so 
far  as  the  bit  of  landscape  introduced  can 
determine  it,  may  be  the  resort  of  gipsy 
tribes,  and  the  face  of  the  girl,  ■with  her 
large,  black,  full  eyes,  and  arch  expression, 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  features  of  the 
race.  But  here  identity  seems  to  stop,  and 
we  look  elsewhere  in  vain  for  any  assimi¬ 
lation  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the 
free  denizens  of  the  wild  heath  and  shado^wy 
lanes — a  nation  without  a  country,  a  people 
without  a  home.  In  her  picturesque  but 
most  indescribable  hat  she  has  gracefully 
placed  a  drooping  feather,  and  her  bodice, 
somewhat  closely  fitting,  displays  a  bust  of 
which  the  queen  of  an  empire  might  be 
proud.  As  she  leans  against,  and  rests  her 
well-rounded  arm  on,  the  green  bank,  in 
spite  of  the  long  bramble  sprays  springing 
from  it,  the  coquettish  attitude  of  the  figure, 
no  less  than  the  expression  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  indicates  that  she  is  not  insensible 
of  her  pretensions  to  he  a  “  gipsy  queen  ;” 
and  as  in  olden  time  ladies  of  high  birth 
possessed  their  favourite  falcons,  which 
they  petted  and  made  companions  of,  so 
Mr.  Poole  has  given  to  his  royal  maiden 
not  a  regal  bird,  but  a  fine  magpie,  which, 
perched  on  her  finger,  appears  to  be  chat¬ 
tering  his  delight  at  the  position  he  occu¬ 
pies.  The  introduction  of  this  “  accessory” 
into  the  composition  is  a  happy  idea,  filling 
up  a  vacant  space  on  the  canvas  “with  a 
pleasing  object,  while  it  serves  to  balance 
the  outline  of  the  figure  on  the  opposite 
side. 
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No.  XI.— WILHELM  YON  KAHLBACH. 

AULBACH  comes  as  a  crowning  climax  to 
the  long  and  illustrious  series  of  German 
painters  of  the  modern  school.  He  is  the 
consummation  of  the  great  revival,  the 
history  of  which  through  the  past  fifty 
years  I  now,  with  the  present  paper,  bring 
to  a  close.  If  born  in  ancient  Greece,  he 
had  been  a  Phidias ;  if  in  middle-age 
Italy,  a  Raphael ;  if  in  modern  France,  a  Dela- 
roche  ;  but  a  native  of  Waldeck,  in  west  Ger¬ 
many,  his  genius  has  taken  'on  the  guise  which  is 
better  in  keeping  with  his  time  and  country.  The 
pictorial  phenomena  presented  by  his  paintings  are 
not  a  little  complex.  His  compositions  are  as  a  go- 
between  and  a  compromise  of  many  styles.  His 
manner  is  architectonic,  yet  florid  and  free;  sculp¬ 
turesque,  but  decorative  and  even  meretricious;  pic¬ 
torial,  yet  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  distin¬ 
guish  a  pictui’e  from  a  bas-relief.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
creations  of  Kaulbach  fail  to  bring  entire  satisfaction  to  either 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter.  Nevertheless,  taken 


for  all  in  all,  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  I  think,  merits  the 
position  usually  assigned  to  him,  that  of  the  flrst  among  the  living 
artists  of  Europe. 

Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  was  born  in  the  small  town  of  Arolsen, 
in  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1805.  His  father,  a  goldsmith  by 
trade,  proposing  to  make  of  Wilhelm  an  artist,  took  the  youth,  when 
seventeen  years  old,  to  Dusseldorf,  and  placed  him  as  a  student 
in  the  Academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  Kaulback  followed  his  master  to  Munich,  and 
commenced  the  works  which  flrst  brought  him  into  notice.  Among 
his  earliest  productions  were  six  allegorical  frescoes,  executed  in 
the  arcade  of  the  Hofgarten.  About  this  same  period,  while  yet  the 
artist  fell  short  of  his  flve-and-twentieth  year,  we  hear  of  several 
productions,  such  as  a  wall-painting  of  ‘  Apollo  and  the  Muses,’ 
in  the  Odeon,  and  the  celebrated  design,  entitled  ‘The  Madhouse,’ 
the  materials  for  which  had  been  collected  some  years  previously 
from  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Dusseldorf.  Then  followed  a  series  of 
sixteen  wall-pictures  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  Maximilian,  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  oft- painted  myth,  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Em’ther  years  were  devoted  to  the  decoration,  conjointly  with 
Schwanthaler,  the  sculptor,  and  Schnorr,  the  painter,  of  King 
Ludwig’s  new  palace.  Kaulbach’s  share  of  the  work  was  the 
illustration  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Gbthe.  Character  and 
truth,  fertility,  facility,  and  fancy,  were  qualities  conspicuous 
even  in  these  comparatively  prentice  compositions.  The  frescoes 
which,  at  a  later  period,  Kaulbach  placarded  on  the  external  walls 


of  the  New  Pinakothek,  grotesque  and  hideous  designs,  that 
have  sometimes  been  likened  to  the  advertisement  pictures  placed 
in  front  of  itinerant  menageries  at  country  fairs,  are,  by  common 
consent,  whoUy  unworthy  of  the  artist’s  renown.  In  the  year 


1837,  was  completed  for  Count  Eaczynski,  the  design  since 
executed  in  “  water-glass,”  in  the  New  Museum  of  Berlin, 
Kaulbach’s  masterpiece,  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Huns.’  The  car¬ 
toon  for  another  chief  work,  ‘  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,’ 
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AN  EPISODE  FROM  ‘  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.’ 
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was  also  completed  in  the  years  1837  and  1838.  The  oil-picture 
elaborated  therefrom  eight  years  later,  King  Ludwig  purchased, 
and  placed  ia  the  Kew  Piaakothek :  a  ‘‘water-glass”  replica 
covers  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  In  the 
year  1846  was  pubhshed  a  series  of  designs,  scarcely  less  esteemed 
In  England  than  in  Germany,  elucidations  of  Gothe’s  “Eeynard 
the  Pox.”  Here  the  artist’s  subtlety  as  a  humorist  and  power  as 
a  satirist  are  seen  in  the  full  fling  of  revelry.  Kaulbach,  ever 
fertile  in  fancy  and  fluent  in  hand,  has  been  copious  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  books.  *  In  this  walk,  a  foho  edition  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Shakspere  Gallei-y,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  besti  known 
products  of  his  pencil.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  painter’s 
Life  have  been  devoted  to  the  great  mural  pictures  which  decorate 
the  “  Treppenhaus  ”  of  the  New  Museum,  Berlin. 

Kaulbach,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  his  early  years  allied  to  the 
school  of  Dusseldorf ;  in  his  matiu-er  manhood  he  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  Munich ;  and  now  in  the  advance  of  life  he  is  leaving 


his  mark  on  the  city  of  Berlin.  His  connection  with  Dusseldorf, 
the  town  which,  above  all  others,  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Over¬ 
beck,  the  spiritualist,  did  not  enrol  Kaulbach  as  a  disciple  of  Era 
Angelico,  or  Perugino;  neither  did  his  residence  in  Munich,  a 
city  which,  for  long  years,  lay  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Corne¬ 
lius,  make  him  a  follower  of  Michael  Angelo.  Between  Cornelius 
the  master  and  Kaulbach  the  pupfl.  there  has,  indeed,  always  been 
a  wide  interval.  Cornelius  is  metaphysical,  material,  and  mus¬ 
cular.  His  creations  are  historical,  erudite,  and  incomprehensible. 
That  Kaulbach  was  indebted  to  the  great  master  for  grandeur 
of  form,  and  wide  sweep  of  discursive  thought,  there  may  be  little 
doubt.  Yet  to  what  he  borrowed  he  added  more ;  not,  indeed, 
that  the  materials  he  supplemented  were  always  his  own  ;  rather 
let  me  say  that  Kaulbach  obliterated  his  obligations  to  Cornelius 
by  putting  the  artists  of  all  times  and  countries  under  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  made  good  his  independence  of  any  one  among  his 
contemporaries  by  drawing  wealth  from  the  accumulative  stores 
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of  every  Greek  and  Italian  who  has  left  to  the  world  works  which 
cannot  die.  Yet  even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
products  educed,  prove  that  those  diver.se  materials  become  fused 
in  the  funiace  of  the  painter’s  studio ;  and  the  flux  which  makes 
f rven  dis.sonant  matter  flow  into  one  homogeneous  ma.ss  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  .'esthetic  essence.  A  sense  of  beauty  is  the  one  faculty 
which  Cornelius  lacked  ;  a  love  of  what  is  lovely  for  its  own  sake 
is.  in  fact,  a  state  of  mind  all  but  uiiknowm  to  the  German  school. 
Kaulbach,  however,  as  a  rare  anomaly  in  a  race  of  the  northern 
hemi.sphere,  came  into  the  world  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the 
::'sthr:tic  .scn.'Mi.  Unlike  his  forerunner,  Cornelius,  he  is  more  of  an 
•irti.st  than  of  a  historian,  more  of  an  Epicurean  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher  ;  and  differing  from  Overbeck,  he  is  rather  the  painter  than  the 
ihvi/ie.  As  with  Ilaphael  and  Praxiteles,  so  with  Kaulbach,  Art  as 
Am  ber.-inj.-^  the  supreme  aim  and  end, — an  art  identical  with  essen- 
tiHl  hr-auty.  Hence,  in  good  degi-co,  the  popularity  which  pertains 
to  the  c  r-ealioiis  and  compilations  of  Kaulbach.  They  appeal  to  a 


universal  sense  implanted  in  evei’y  breast,  they  strike  those  chords 
of  intuition  which  vibrate  with  exquisite  pleasure ;  they  fall  upon 
the  eye  as  music  upon  the  ear  in  soft  seductive  cadence. 

To  say  that  in  Kaulbach  the  aesthetic  sense  is  supreme  were, 
after  all,  to  leave  the  analysis  of  his  creations  incomplete.  Kaul¬ 
bach’ s  love  for  the  beautiful  is  not  so  much  abstract,  ideal,  or 
absolute,  as  a  direct  induction  from  classic  master  works.  Alone 
in  Europe  Kaulbach  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  antique 
stylo  draped  in  modern  garbs.  Some  artists  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  as  we  have  seen,  are  naturalistic ;  others,  again,  are 
spiritualistic,  but  to  him  it  is  given  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  so  it  has  been  his 
delight  to  reanimate,  and  to  adapt  to  every-day  ends,  the  forms 
which  Phidias  in  the  Elgin  friezes  had  fashioned,  and  the  figures 
that  Greek  painters  had  on  vases  delineated.  Possibly  Kaulbach 
had  been  greater,  or,  at  least,  more  original,  had  he  borrowed  less 
and  created  more.  Yet  in  the  history  of  Ai’t,  as  in  the  progress 
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of  science,  nothing  is  better  established  than  that  great  men  are 
dependent  on  their  antecedents  and  surroundings,  and  that  the 
grandest  vorks  have  been  compiled  out  of  anterior  products  rather 
than  created  absolutely  out  of  nothing.  This  were  true  even  of 
the  genius  and  achievements  of  Eaphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  If, 
then,  a  man  must  date  back  somewhere,  I  would,  with  Kaulbach, 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  a  source  more  copious  or  pure 


than  that  which  flowed  out  of  the  midst  of  ancient  Greece. 
Whether  Greek  Ai’t,  as  served  up  by  Kaulbach,  is  not  a  little 
spoilt  in  the  redressing,  may  possibly  be  questioned.  A  Venus  in 
modern  German  guise  is  a  coquette,  a  figure  of  Pudicizia  becomes 
the  courtesan.  The  goddess  dies,  the  woman  only  lives.  Again, 
it  may  be  feared  whether  classic  modes  do  not  intrude  into  the 
works  of  Kaulbach  when  least  wanted  and  welcome,  whether  the 
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spirit  which  was  dominant  in  the  Italian  Eenaissance  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  a  purer  Art,  does  not  taint  creations  which  ought  to 
shine  solely  in  the  light  of  Christian  graces.  It  must,  at  least, 
be  admitted  that  the  offspring  of  Kaulbach’s  imagination  is 
hybrid.  The  pedigree  which  he  traces  from  Parnassus  and 
Olympus  is  not  pure.  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  intermingle  in  a 
manner  lawless  and  illegitimate.  His  angels  are  Psyches,  his 


cherubs  are  Cupids,  his  vii’tues  Venuses,  his  Christs  ApoUos, 
his  Madonnas  Junos,  his  Jehovahs  Jupiters, 

The  style  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  which  is  tyrannous  in 
Kaulbach,  obtains  an  incontestable  triumph  in  the  friezes  designed 
as  borders  to  the  grand  compositions  that  decorate  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Taken  for  all  in  all,  I  consider  these  creations  the 
most  successful  arabesques  the  world  has  seen.  For  sportive 
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fantasy  they  are  unsurpassed,  for  the  facile  and  felicitous  trans- 
furniatiou  of  human  figures  into  inanimate  forms,  for  growth  of 
tin-  lithesome  limbs  of  children  into  stems,  and  leaves,  and  budding 
flowers,  they  stand  beyond  all  known  examples ;  for  geometric 
balance  and  interlacing  of  curves  that  in  sequence  of  lines  become 
melody  and  music,  these  compositions  are  not  siu'passed  by  the 
arabesques  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  or  the  friezes  and  pilasters  of 
Ihiphael  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  In  these  sportive  feats  of 
the  fancy  a  ju’ominent  part  is  played  by  a  charming  little  fellow 
to  whom  a  story  attaches.  Kaulbach,  it  is  said,  desired  to  have  a 
child  such  as  his  imagination  had  conceived  and  his  hand  created. 
Accordingly,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  due  time  his  wife  presented 
him  with  a  little  boy,  modelled  from  top  to  toe  after  the  manner 
of  his  painted  genii.  Certain  it  is  that  Kaulbach  has  a  faculty 
for  the  making  of  children  who  shall  live  and  rejoice  in  the  world 
of  Art.  Correggio  was  not  more  ready  at  the  creation  of  cherubs 
than  Kaulbach  in  the  calling  into  being  of  cupids,  sportive  as 
butterflies  over  flowers.  In  these  friezes  precocious  little  urchins 
as  the  heralds  of  civilisation  are  made  to  enact  various  stages  in 
the  jirogress  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Here  are  little  philosophers 
looking  through  telescopes,  children- artists  painting  pictures, 
modelling  statuettes,  small  musicians,  Pan-like,  playing  on  pijies, 
presumptuous  heroes  contending  with  Jove’s  eagle.  The  exquisite 
fooling  of  this  infant  play  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
artist  himself  seems  to  have  become  once  more  a  little  child,  so 
thoroughly  is  he  at  home  in  this  game  of  innocence. 

The  same  faculty  for  the  facetious,  the  same  exuberance  of  fun 
and  jollity — that  facility  for  bringing  into  unexpected  contact 
things  similar  and  discordant  which  has  sometimes  been  deemed 
the  true  essence  of  wit — is  found  in  still  more  startling  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  Kaulbach's  far-famed  illustrations  to  Gdthe’s  poem  of 
“  Eeineke  Fuchs.”  The  metamorphosis,  which  in  the  friezes  just 
described  carries  human  form  into  vegetative  growth,  obtains  in 
these  bold  designs  a  stfil  more  startling  transmutation  of  species. 
Men  and  animals  seem  here  to  lose  all  distinctive  difference ;  the 
brute  creation  assumes  the  functions  and  high  prerogatives  of 
humanit}'.  The  lion  does  not  simply  roar,  but  thunders  forth 
orations  ;  the  do»  does  not  so  much  bark  as  talk  ;  the  donkey  is 
not  a  simple  ass,  but  an  absolute  fool ;  the  fox  is  not  a  knave,  but 
rather  the  cunning  sage.  Animals  here  assemble  as  gods  in 
council.  The  lion  and  the  lioness  are  enthroned;  the  lion 
is  sick,  and  the  queen  lioness  dissolves  in  tears :  the  owl  looks 
on  doubl}’  grave,  and  the  cat  hides  her  face  in  her  kerchief. 
The  mock  gravity  wherewith  the  whole  joke  is  sustained,  makes 
the  absurditv  triumphant  and  irresistible. 

That  the  Rerman  grotesque,  which  from  century  to  century  has 
cropped  out  in  the  sculptures  of  Gothic  churches,  obtains  rampant 
manifestation  in  the  conceits  of  which  Kaulbach  is  guilty,  it  were 
superfluous  to  observe.  More  novelty  may  be  found  in  the 
remark  that  a  semblance  subsists  between  the  humour  of  our 
I'lngli.sh  Hogarth  aiad  the  keen,  sly  wit  of  the  German  satirist. 

( 'omedy  is  unknown  to  the  earnest  phases  of  Italian  Art.  Broadest 
farce,  however,  makes  itself  at  home  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
serious  German  thought.  And  certainly  our  own  people,  who 
glory  in  the  discords  of  the  Shakspere  drama,  can  scarcely  be 
shocked  at  the  pictorial  discrepancies  which  Kaulbach  delights  to 
encounter  and  overcome.  That  the  great  artist  wholly  escapes 
vmigarity  in  such  figures  as  Alaric  in  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,’ 
and  Belus  in  ‘  The  Tower  of  Babel,’  none  of  his  admirers  will 
vonturo  to  assert.  The  truly  great  genius  is  able  to  sti’ip  off  the 
robos  of  state  and  ceremony,  and  still  to  maintain  nobility.  We 
li.’id  a  right  to  o.xpect  that  Kaulbach  would  act  the  hero  even  to 
lii.s  valet. 

Whfii  T  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  grand  mural  paint¬ 
ing-.  of  K'aulbach  in  Berlin,  the  new  and  experimental  process 
of  water-glass  was  unknown  in  this  countrj\  I  submitted  the 
piffiire*-  then  in  course  of  execution  to  careful  examination.  The 
Hurfa-  *•  of  the  composition  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  artist’s 
designs,  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  grained  freestone,  and  was 
a  -harp  to  the  touch  as  sand-paptir.  A  like  surface  I  have 
nb  equcntly  found  prepared  for  the  water-glass  picttu’cs  of 
Mr.  ^I^<:liHe,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Cope  in  our  own  Houses  of 
I’arliarnent.  A  clo.so  inspection  of  the  pictures  in  Berlin  revealed 
the  loading  on  of  colours  in  the  lights,  and  a  transparency  of  tone 
arid  a  h.atching  in  the  shadows  which  showed  that  the  process 
<  .ill(  d  forth  the  full  r(;.sourc<js  of  the  artist’s  manipulation.  The 

imbling  of  opaque,  and  the  glazing  over  of  transparent  pigments 
V,-  method-  t;vidently  as  admi.ssible  in  the  new  material  as  in 
!  oMep  medium  of  oil.  Xcverthele.ss,  the  granulated  texture  of 
the  ongniial  surface  appeared  through  the  picture’s  overspread 
V-  .  iiii.j  thn-  wa,s  preseiTcd  that  power  of  giving  off  light  which 
hiv  oma'.ly  been  deemed  a  vital  attribute  in  fro.sco.  I  also  noted 
that  t’ii'  ( oiours  did  not  penetrate  into  the  texture  of  the  compo¬ 
st  -■  b  it  on  the  contrar)'  lay  merely  as  a  thin  covering  over  the 
'■lit  '  f  -  ■■■.  The  general  and  final  etfoct  on  close  approach  is 
r.o'h.  T  w'  'illy  ;  at  a  distance,  however,  there  is  a  pleasant  softness 


in  the  blended  outlines  and  suffused  colours.  By  some  persons 
this  new  process  of  water-glass,  adopted  by  Kaulbach  in  Berhn, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  England,  is 
deemed  one  of  the  signal  discoveries  of  the  age.  That  the  method 
promises  peculiar  facilities  of  execution,  that  so  far  it  offers  tempt¬ 
ing  advantages  over  fresco,  may  readily  be  admitted.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  much  lauded  process  is  as  yet  experimental, 
not  to  say  empirical,  and  that  the  whole  practice  of  mural  painting 
has,  by  a  series  of  failures,  been  put  in  jeopardy  and  disrepute, 
must  no  less  be  conceded. 

‘  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,’  of  which  we  publish  that 
charming  episode,  the  flight  of  Christians  for  safety  from  the  city’s 
devouring  flames,  ranks  with  the  greatest  works  of  modern  times. 
The  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Overbeck,  ‘  The  Influence  of  Eeligion  on  the 
Arts,’  the  celebrated  picture  of  Veit,  ‘  The  Introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  Germany,’  the  grand  picture  of  Delaroche,  ‘The 
Hemicycle,’  in  the  Academit  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  majestic 
I  frieze  of  Flandrin,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — works 
which  record  the  triumphs  of  modern  European  schools — serve  to 
show  Kaulbach  in  supremacy  and  isolation.  This,  the  greatest 
among  living  artists,  manifests  in  such  pictures  as  the  ‘  Destruc¬ 
tion  ot  Jerusalem’  and  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,’  a  power  wanting 
to  Overbeck,  a  versatility  not  found  in  Veit,  a  readiness  and 
copiousness  of  utterance  never  granted  even  to  French  artists  the 
most  masterly,  such  as  Delaroche,  Scheffer,  and  Flandrin.  Kaul¬ 
bach,  by  these  works,  proves  himself  an  epic  painter.  His  subjects 
have  grandeur,  and  his  treatment  is  endowed  with  dignity.  He 
treads  across  ^the  historic  fields  of  .space  and  time  with  stately  step ; 
the  march  of  his  heroes  makes  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels. 
That  the  world  for  him  is  one  vast  stage,  and  that  the  men  and 
women  are  but  players,  is  perhaps  a  misfortune  and  a  fault.  It 
must  be  deemed  a  pity  that  his  genius  has  not  the  charm  of  being 
unconscious  of  its  cleverness ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  left 
hand  of  his  talent  is  not  unknowing  of  what  the  right  hand  doeth ; 
that  the  virtues  and  the  graces  which  he  practises  and  adorns  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  praise  of  men.  Homer  and  Phidias,  Dante 
and  Eaphael,  Chaucer  and  Shakspere,  are  simple,  severe,  and 
all  but  unadorned  :  men  conscious  of  power  are  not  ever  busy  to 
proclaim  it ;  they  move  not  in  ostentation,  they  pray  not  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  nor  sound  a  trumpet  as  they  pass  through 
a  city.  Some  of  the  noblest  deeds  history  records,  exquisite 
poems,  too,  on  which  the  tongue  lingers,  lovely  paintings  that  the 
world  treasures,  are  so  simple  in  their  mode  of  birth,  that  their 
bringing  forth  scarcely  attracts  the  public  eye.  The  truly  great 
man  preserves  an  even  tenor  on  his  way;  the  really  great 
work  has  passion  but  no  spasm.  I  have  extoUed  Kaulbach  in  no 
stinted  terms,  yet  I  know  that  his  mortality  is  betrayed  even 
through  his  robes  of  state.  His  limits  are  confessed  when  he 
rushes  towards  the  illimitable ;  his  finality  is  felt  when  in  boldest 
flight  he  steals  fire  from  heaven.  Kaulbach  has  many  virtues, 
but  moderation  is  not  of  their  company. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  in  fine  recapitulate  the  claims  which  Kaul¬ 
bach  lays  upon  the  remembrance  of  posterity.  His  subjects,  his 
styles,  and  his  materials,  which  are  many,  are  alike  worthy  of 
note.  His  themes,  we  have  seen,  are  wide  in  range  and  lofty  in 
aspiration.  History  in  epochs  which  are  landmarks  in  the  world’s 
civilisation ;  philosophy  that  teaches  through  example ;  poetry 
as  manifested  in  the  creations  of  Shakspere  and  Gdthe ;  life  in 
its  light  and  shade,  in  the  climax  of  its  joy  and  the  depth  of  its 
sorrow — such  are  the  subjects  which  in  their  diversity  and  import 
measure  the  genius  and  circumscribe  the  labours  of  Kaulbach. 
In  style,  too,  as  in  subject,  this  painter  displays  the  same  versa¬ 
tility  ;  by  turns  he  is  grave  and  gay.  Like  di-amatists  and  actors 
of  first  quality,  he  is  great  at  once  in  comedy  and  in  tragedy ;  his 
impersonations,  in  short,  are  close  upon  the  models  of  Phidias 
and  Eaphael,  of  Durer  and  Hogarth.  The  name  of  Kaulbach  will 
also  be  identified  with  the  most  successful  efforts  to  free  Art  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  to  ennoble  secular  subjects  by  lofty 
thought  and  elevated  treatment,  and  to  raise  the  practice  of 
monumental  painting  to  an  equality  with  the  sister  arts  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture.  Such  are  the  services  which  Kaulbach  has 
conferred  upon  his  age  and  country.  He  enters  upon  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  wears  a  crown  as  chief  among  living  painters. 

The  somewhat  arduous  attempt  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
English  readers  the  great  masters  and  works  of  the  modern 
German  revival  of  painting  is  with  the  present  paper  complete. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  task  I  have  met  with  no  assistance,  and, 
as  might  bo  expected  when  preaching  to  an  unappreciating  public, 
have  found  little  sympathy.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to 
know  that  the  principles  which  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  obtained 
favour  in  Germany,  do  not  stand  in  need  of  further  sanction ;  and 
the  labour  of  love,  now  brought  to  a  close,  finds  sufficient  recom¬ 
pense  in  the  persuasion  that  the  truths  inculcated  wiU  endure  so 
long  as  high  Art  is  revered,  and  must  prevail  even  in  our  own 
land  sc  soon  as  low  Art  has  ceased  to  be  the  vogue. 

J.  Beavington  Atkinson. 
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THIRTEENTH;  120,  PALL  MALL. 

This  collection  amounts  in  number  to  upwards 
of  a  hundred  pictures,  among  which  are  many 
presenting  the  best  characteristics  of  the  painters 
whose  productions  they  are  ;  yet,  as  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  but  introductory  to  what  we  may 
call  the  Art-season,  the  great  efibrts  of  the 
profession  are  reserved  for  the  full  tide  of 
that  time.  There  are,  however,  on  these 
walls  two  things  that  must  strike  the  expe¬ 
rienced  observer ;  an  absence  of  that  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  domestic  subjects  which  usually 
now  forms  a  striking  feature  of  every  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  a  disposition  so  marked  in  the 
way  of  deferential  retrospect  towards  the  “  old 
masters,”  as  to  look  like  the  beginning  of  a 
transition  in  that  direction.  We  are  well  con¬ 
tent  to  be  reminded,  by  free  translations,  now 
of  Titian,  now  of  Giorgione,  and  anon  of  that 
admirable  Andiea,  unknown  out  of  Florence. 
There  is  more  honour  in  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
such  men  than  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
so-called  inspirations  of  the  infancy  of  painting. 

We  have  seen  in  this  room  in  Pall  JIall  some 
of  the  most  genuine  essays  of  Pre-Eaffaellism, 
but  these  are  now  comparatively  rare.  One  of 
the  works  on  which  the  eye  instantly  rests  is 
‘Dr.  Johnson’sfirst  Interview  with  John  Wilkes,’ 
by  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.  The  scene  is  found  in 
Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson,”  and  its  point  turns 
on  Wilkes  pressing  Johnson  to  take  another 
slice  of  roast  veal, — for  they  had  met  at  dinner, — 
but  Johnson  is  proof  against  the  winning  smile 
and  suave  manner  of  Wilkes.  He  has  had 
enough,  and  has  asked  for  a  glass  of  ale.  The 
learning  and  skill  shown  in  this  work  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  the  narrative  or 
the  composition.  Johnson  declines  positivel}' 
to  be  again  helped,  and  "Wilkes’s  manner  is  essen¬ 
tially  according  to  Boswell’s  description.  Next 
to  the  perspicuity  of  the  story  is  the  masterly 
knowledge  shown  in  the  prominence  given  to, 
or  withheld  from,  the  objects  introduced.  The 
subject  is  one  which  might  have  been  so  easily 
vulgarised,  that  it  is  a  high  merit  to  have  thus 
elevated  it.  ‘  Iver  House  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,’  F.  Goodall,  K.A.,  show’ing  children 
feeding  swans  in  the  moat,  recalls  ‘  An  Episode 
in  the  happier  Days  of  Charles  I.,’  exhibited  by 
this  artist  some  years  since ;  yet  the  former  is 
purely  original  as  to  idea,  and  in  ev^ery  way 
independent  of  the  lattoi’.  In  contrast  so  strik¬ 
ing  to  this  is  (4.5)  ‘  The  Well  near  Cairo,’  that, 
if  the  matter  were  doubtful,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believm  both  were  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  By  L.  W.  Desanges  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  somewhat  younger,  it 
would  seem,  than  the  royal  lady  herself,  and, 
we  submit,  wanting  force  from  the  light  flat 
background  ‘The  Curt  Eeply  ’  (40),  G.  F. 
Follingsby,  is  a  version  of  the  story  of  the 
writing  on  the  Avdndow  by  Ealeigh,  “  Fain 
would  I  climb,”  &c.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in 
the  act  of  writing  the  line  that  completes 
the  couplet.  She  is  attended  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
and  Ealeigh  is  seen  retiring ;  it  is  bright  and 
well  drawn.  There  is  another  scene  in  which 
a  queen  plaj's  a  principal  part,  (14)  ‘Attempted 
escape  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from  Lochlevin 
Castle,’  by  P.  Calderon,  A.E.A.,  but  it  presents  a 
humble  contrast  to  the  courtly  style  of  the  other, 
showing  Queen  Mary  equipped  as  a  laundress, 
with  a  bundle  of  linen  on  her  head,  and  thus 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  for  escape.  It 
is  so  simple  and  unpretentious  throughout,  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  painter  so 
ambitious  as  Mr.  Calderon. 

‘The  Eve  of  the  Deluge’  (96),  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  diligent  research 
exercised  in  determining  the  properties  of  the 
subject  as  for  the  conscientious  elaboration  with 
which  it  is  worked  out.  The  suggestion  occurs 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew : — “  They 
were  eating  and  drinking,  and  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage,”  &c.  Thus  we  see  Noah  and  his  family 
entering  the  ark  in  the  presence  of  a  jeering 
company,  heedless  of  the  sign  which  is  already 
rising  in  the  sky.  According  to  the  authorities 
we  now  possess,  these  people  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings  are  set  forth  more  accurately  than 


in  any  similar  picture  that  has  come  under  our 
notice.  ‘Little  Eed  Eiding  Hood’  (76),  and 
‘Attention  Diverted’  (77),  arc  the  contributions 
of  J.  E.  Millais,  E.A.  The  former  is  a  little 
girl  in  profile,  in  the  accustomed  dress,  and  the 
other  shows  a  lady  seated  at  a  piano  :  it  is  a 
sketch.  ‘  Taking  an  Opportunity  ’  (33),  by  T. 
Faed,  E.A.,  contains  one  figure,  that  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  maid,  having  a  pile  of  tea-chests  before 
her,  on  which  she  leans  while  writing  a  letter. 
The  picture  is  thin,  and  according  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Faed’s  works  generally,  looks  in¬ 
complete.  ‘  The  Guardian  ’  (31),  and  ‘  She 
gae  me  a  glance  wi’  her  bonny  blue  e’e,’ 
are  by  Alfred  Elmore,  E.A.  The  former  is 
an  old  story,  that  of  a  watchful  old  uncle 
or  father,  and  a  niece  or  daughter,  who  looks 
much  chagrined  that  no  opportunity  occurs 
of  despatching  to  her  lover  a  letter,  which  she 
conceals  with  ber  muff.  The  incident  and  cha¬ 
racter  are  extremely  well  rendered,  and  the 
picture  is  brilliant  and  effective.  ‘  Eosy  Morn  ’ 
(43),  W.  C.  Frost,  A.E.A.,  a  nymph  and  an 
amorino — nothing  new  in  the  idea — but  brought 
forward  with  a  sweetness  savouring  of  the  v'erse 
of  Milton,  even  worthily  embodying  Homer’s 
“  rosy-fingered  morn.”  There  is  no  other 
member  of  our  school  enthusiastic  enough  to 
paint  classic  poetry,  when  the  public  taste  rises 
little  beyond  domestic  anecdote.  By  G.  F. 
Watts  are  four  contributions,  one  of  which 
is  (106)  ‘  Portrait  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone;’  another,  (107)  ‘Portrait  of  Mr. 
Hanbury ;  ’  the  third,  (108)  ‘A  Study  with  the 
Peacock’s  Feathers  ;  ’  and  the  fourth,  (109)  ‘  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady.’  The  second  (107)  is  really  a 
fine  study,  and  if  complexion  be  nothing  in  por¬ 
traiture,  perhaps  very  like ;  but  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  unintelligible  as  a  portrait.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  paint  in  this  way,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  , difficult  to  make  a  pictun;  of  a  head 
wherein  are  seen  qualities  other  than  picturesque. 
It  is  not  ev'ery  subject  that  can  be  made  to  refer 
to  some  famous  remnant  of  the  fathers  of  Ai-t. 
‘A  Lady  with  Azaleas’  (65),  F.  Leighton,  A. E.A. , 
is  like  all  the  productions  of  its  author,  a  work 
of  thought  and  study.  The  lady  holds  up  before 
her  a  vase  containing  the  flowers,  and  wears  a 
mantle  of  white  satin  richly  embroidered,  but 
underneath  the  mass  of  drapery  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  indication  of  form.  The  head-dress, 
also,  might  have  been  less  heavy,  yet  it  is  an 
original  and  an  admirable  picture,  although  the 
head  attire  bo  somewhat  too  Cenci-like. 

F.  E.  Pickersgill,  E.  A.,  has  interpreted  Tenny¬ 
son’s  lines, — 

“  The  sweet  torget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers,” 

in  a  v'cry  happy  version  of  a  youth  and  maiden, 
the  former  reaching  below  tbe  bank  on  which 
he  is  seated  to  pluck  the  flowers,  and  present 
them  to  his  mistress.  The  subjects  recently 
painted  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  are  much  more  per¬ 
spicuous  in  their  personal  narrative  than  those 
culled  from  Italian  poetry  and  history.  ‘  Prepar¬ 
ing  a  Cudgel’  (112),  J.  D.  Watson,  is  a  spirited 
study  of  a  man  in  the  hood  and  hose  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  ;  he  is  trimming  a  stick.  E.  W. 
Cooke,  E.A.,  contributes  a  most  extraordinary 
study  of  shingle  and  boulders  in  ‘  The  Break¬ 
water  at  Porlock  Weir’  (20),  and  in  ‘The 
Dutch  Coast  at  Kawijk  ’  (18),  one  of  the  best 
of  his  fishing-boat  scenes.  In  ‘  Annie’s  Dessert  ’ 
(6),  C.  Baxter,  a  child  holding  a  salver  of  fiuit, 
this  artist  sustains  his  character  for  tender  and 
bright  colour.  In  ‘  Die  Heu  Magd,’  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson,  A.E.A.,  the  colour  of  the  child’s  face  is 
too  monotonously  red.  She  is  carrying  at  her 
back  a  basket  of  grass.  The  work  is  otherwise 
very  characteristic.  ‘The  Boulogne  Fish  Mar¬ 
ket'  (4)9,  J.  Hay  liar,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works.  ‘  The  Fast  Flowing  Tide  ’  (55),  J.  C. 
Hook,  E.A.,  shows  the  difficulty  of  a  coiqfie  of 
Breton  peasants  with  their  load  of  sea-weed 
sinking  into  the  sand  with  a  rising  tide — a  load 
too  heavy  for  the  two  miserable  little  cows  that 
arc  urged  to  extricate  it  by  merciless  beating. 
Tbe  description  is  pointed  and  circumstantial. 
‘The  Ardgour  Hills  from  Ballaculish’  (51),  and 
‘  The  Black  Valley,  County  Kerry  ’  (52),  Edward 
Hargett,  are  distinguished  by  much  freshness 
of  feeling.  ‘  The  Dogano  and  San  Salute  ’ 
(86),  George  C.  Stanfield,  is  painted  in  a  much 
higher  key,  and  with  more  sweetness  of  colour. 


than  antecedent  works — a  graceful  advance  on 
what  lie  has  hitherto  done.  ‘  The  Winepress  ’ 
(98),  E.  S.  Stanhope,  is  an  essay  in  what  may 
be  called  the  genuine  spirit  of  Pro-Eaffaellite 
ait.  There  are  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
other  works  of  merit,  as  ‘  The  Haunt  of  the 
Crocodile’  (25),  F.  Dillon;  ‘His  Likeness’ 
(41),  W.  P.  Frith,  E.A. ;  ‘  Alpen  Gliihen’  (38), 
jirs.  Follingsby ;  ‘  Earnest  Prayer  ’  (75),  Charles 
Martin;  ‘  Lily  ’  (85),  James  Sant;  ‘The  Widow’s 
Consolation  ’  (95),  Kate  Swift ;  and  others  by 
W.  1).  Wynfield,  W.  F.  Yeames,  A.  Hughes,  C. 
Eossiter,  ifcc.,  and  what  must  not  be  forgotten, 
a  series  of  subjects  for  the  decoiation  of  a 
dining-room  by  A'eames,  Hodgson,  Leslie,  Storey, 
Wynfield,  anil  Marks.  Interspersed  in  the 
collection  are  many  productions  of  inferior 
merit,  showing  on  the  part  of  the  management 
a  desire  to  assist  aspirants,  as  yet  feeble,  by  ex¬ 
hibition  at  lea.st  of  their  crude  efforts. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

ELEVENTH :  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

There  were  last  season  two  winter  exhibitions, 
both  in  Pall  Mall ;  there  are  now  two  open,  one 
in  PaU  Mall,  a  second  in  Suffolk  Street;  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  will  or  will 
not  be  a  third.  Year  by  year  we  hear  of  new 
and  extraordinary  speculations  in  Art  which 
bespeak  the  unprecedented  jirosperity  of  the 
profession ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  increase  of 
“  winter  exhibitions”  has  a  marked  significance, 
the  more  especially  when  consisting  of  such  a 
gathering  as  that  now  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street. 
Considered  as  a  gathering  of  modern  cabinet 
])ictures,  it  is  the  most  couqirehensive  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Although  the  catalogue  numbers  upwards  of 
six  hundred  works,  there  are  but  few  that  could 
with  justice  be  denied  a  place  in  any  exhibition. 
All  the  available  space  is  covered,  and  one 
room  is  filled  with  foreign  pi’oductions  of  great 
exceEence.  The  great  value  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  it  contains  pictures  or  drawings  by  Eo- 
berts,  Stanfield,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frith,  Poole, 
Ansdell,  Faed,  Sant,  Dobson,  J.  Lewis,  E.  W. 
Cooke,  F.  Goodall,  Harding,  Westall,  Haghe, 
J.  Gilbert,  B.  Foster,  Girtin,  Eobson,  Cox, 
Duncan,  Hart,  Fielding,  Chambers,  F.  Tayler, 
Eosa  Bonheur,  Verbocckhoven,  Bougereau, 
Trayer,  Koekkoek,  Thom,  &c.  As  to  poetry  and 
history,  we  have  little  to  say  of  the  one,  and 
nothing  of  the  other  ;— a  most  curious  anomaly 
— when  our  school  could  not  draw,  its  subjects 
were  poetical  and  historical ;  now  that  it  can 
draw,  both  sources  are  ignored.  English  his¬ 
tory,  therefore,  remains  to  be  painted ;  and  it 
is  well  it  should  be  so,  for  there  are  yet  many 
changes  to  come  in  our  Wt.  The  subject  painted 
by  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A.,  is  ‘  Jeannie  Deans’  First 
Visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,’  from  the  “  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,”  which,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  be  readily  disposed  of  by  the  hand  that 
has  so  felicitously  dealt  with  the  most  exciting 
scenes  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  many 
memorable  passages  in  our  own  annals.  Mi'. 
Ward  communicates  to  his  characters  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  profound  emotion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  excitement,  interprctable  by  personal 
action  ;  but  here  is  a  scene  in  which  the  painter 
has  resolved  that  nothing  should  move,  in  order 
that  we  might  the  better  hear  the  beating  of 
poor  Jeannie’ s  heart,  who  sits  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  features  of  the 
duke,  whEe  he  reads  the  declaration  of  Effie’s 
innocence.  Although  brought  thus  into  con¬ 
junction  these  two  impersonations  are  in  such 
relative  opposition  that  the  inirpose  of  the  inter¬ 
view  is  at  once  obvious,  and  we  read  the  result 
in  the  interest  given  by  the  duke  to  the  poor 
girl’s  prayer.  It  is  an  admirable  picture,  show¬ 
ing  throughout  neither  sign  of  weakness  nor 
impatience. 

‘  Christopher  Sly,’  by  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  readings  of  the  humoiu- 
of  Shakspere  that  has  ever  been  exhibited. 
The  maudlin  stare  of  the  drunken  and  be¬ 
wildered  cobbler,  when  beset  by  the  butler  and 
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lus  tmop  of  lacqueys,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  such  a  petition  as  “  For  God’s  sake,  a 
jict  of  small  ale!" — uttered  by  Sly  as  he 
sjtniwls  out  of  bed;  and  the  conceptions  and 
attitudes  of  the  serving  men  respond  most  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  respectful  “  ’\^'ill 't  please  your 
heniuir,"  \-e., — prefacing  the  invitations  to  drink 
s.iek  or  eat  conserves.  "We  remember  ‘The 
Challenge,’  ]>aintcd  by  this  artist,  and  we 
cannot  bestow  higher  praise  on  ‘  Christopher 
.''ly  ■  than  by  saying  that  it  is  in  everything 
equal  to  the  former.  In  two  pictures  by  E. 
Lontr,  ‘  Corpus  Christi  in  Cordova  ’  (30 1)  and 
‘flatting  IMaking  in  Grenada'  (293),  there  is 
a  varied  display  of  Spanish  character.  The 
former  especially,  that  of  a  religious  procession 
jiassing  through  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  diligence  and  profitable  study. 
(If  ‘The  Gentle  Student’  (42.5)  and  ‘The 
AValk  from  School  ’  (439),  both  by  J.  Sant, 
A.K.A.,  it  is  something  to  say  that  they  arc  two 
of  the  most  charming  figures  ever  exhibited  by 
31r.  .■'ant.  In  his  studies  of  children  he  realises 
the  simplicity  of  Ilcynolds  better  than  any  one 
who  has  ever  essayed  it.  The  observer  is  en¬ 
tranced  by  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  these 
two  heads.  There  is  much  originality  in  ‘The 
Knight’s  Iflirror’  (221),  P.  P.  IMorris,  a  group 
of  a  knight  armed  a/p-fi-pic,  and  his  lady,  whose 
face  is  reflected  in  his  breastplate ;  hut  between 
the  figures  there  is  too  great  a  disparity  of 
stature,  as  he  looks  like  a  giant :  the  back¬ 
ground  is  darkly  monotonous;  in  other  respects 
the  labour  and  care  bestowed  on  the  subject  tell 
their  own  story.  It  is  somewhat  far  to  travel,  to 
go  to  the  “Last  Days  of  I’ompeii”  fora  subject; 
We  have,  nevertheless,  ‘  Glaucus  and  lone  in 
the  Cave  of  the  Witch  of  Vesuvius’  (38.5),  W. 
^I:iw  Fgley,  worked  out  very  assiduously  with 
tw(j  effects,  those  of  firelight  and  moonlight, 
and  with  a  degree  of  elaboration  always  com¬ 
manding  a  satisfactory  result.  ‘At  Day’  (346) 
is  the  title  given  to  a  picture  of  an  Egyptian  or 
.b  wi>h  W(mian,  who  seems,  with  her  two  child¬ 
ren,  to  have,  as  it  may  be  assumed,  taken 
ri  fugc,  during  some  reign  of  terror,  in  a  stable, 
or  a  vault.  It  m.ay  allude  to  the  ^Massacre  of 
till  Innocents;  but  that  whidi  might  have  been 
richly  dcM-rijitive,  becomes  obscure  by  reason 
of  the  title.  'I'herc  is,  however,  an  earnestness 
about  the  picture  capable  of  much  belter  things. 

‘  A  Spanish  linjirovisatorc  ’  (482),  .1.  I>.  Burgess, 
i>  a  Spatiish  street  si  ime,  wherein  the  improvisa- 
tore,  a  fellow  of  infinite  wit,  humour,  and  gallan¬ 
try,  .sits  on  a  stOTie,  surrounded  by  an  enraptured 
audience,  who  x  i  hemcnf ly  applaud  the  compli¬ 
ments  he  is  paying  to  a  lady  tending  her 
flowers  at  a  window  above, — by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior,  though  with  a  different  feeling,  to  the 
picture  exhibited  under  this  name  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  last  season.  In  ‘The  Doubtful  i\Iovo’ 
(266  ,  1’.  Ilillingford,  we  sec  two  young  jieojile, 
jierha]iM  lovers,  engaged  in  a  g.'inio  of  chess.  'I'ho 
lady  hesitates,  and  seems  by  her  loolc  to  ajipcal 
to  an  aged  cavalier  her  father  it  may  bo — who 
is  Sl  ated  by  hi  r  sid( .  'J'he  party  occupy  a 
room  sumptuously  furnished  in  the  taste  of  the 
sevi  riti  enth  century.  The  subject  is  by  no 
mi . ins  new  ;  but  careful  study,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  jiowi  r,  will  alw.avs  jiroduce  an  agree¬ 
able  picture  even  i>f  a  common-jilace  subject. 

A  l.'irge  jiictiire,  by  the  late  I).  Doberls,  D.A., 
oi  I  iipii  s  a  conspicuous  place  at  tin;  (  iid  of  the 
jiritieijial  room;  it  is  ‘'fhe  Sur])iisc  of  the 
t  'anivan  Daalbeck.’  .\nd  near  that,  and  a 
f  ont  past  in  dimensions,  is  ‘Comus’  (320),  by 
f.  St.inficM,  l.’..\.,  ligbtfd  on  one  side  by  the 
Tii'i'in,  ami  on  the  other  by  the  fiery  glare  of  the 
ri  VI  D  in  the  neighbouring  wood.  If  in  ‘The 
N’irgin  .Mary  Jiml  the  Infant  Savi'iur  on  their 
tiigb’  into  Egypt'  I;.  Ijeilgrave,  li.A.,  wf’ 

in  ligii  the  Jill  sen  tat  ion  of  the  \'irgin  with  Saxon 
).  inni  s,  \vi  must  fhalb-nge  a  wide  circle  of 
iiiol  ir  di.K  r'  ji.ani  ies  imii  .among  tin  fathers 
■I  tl.i  Art:  and  yef  such  rigorous  prinei|)les 
■'  iM  tb'  ]iii  ( iwiaim  ,,f  the  profession  enforcfi. 
I‘  ),  iK,  hov.  i  M  r,  many  beaut ir-s,  being  a  work  of 
w  ,,-!i  lOipd  'tiidv.  ‘Will  he  daier’  (330), 
•1.  I'  It' dt'ird,  i-  til”  (|mstion  a  young  lady 
a-’kH  1,  i-iil  in  the  juesenee  of  luT  liashful 
lovi  r,  I  ill  1.1111.111.11  is  sutlieiently  de.seribcfl 
by  tie  ).  liti*  of  tlie  relatifiiis  of  the  figures, 
‘.^.aribiiig  t'lp  the  Will'  '.’l.'eS',  (ieorge  Smith, 
with  all  it'  Til' rits,  dm  s  mif  I'i'C  to  the  power 


and  sweetness  of  those  smaller  works  whereby 
he  won  a  reputation.  A  forcible  and  very  cha¬ 
racteristic  picture,  by  J.  Pettie,  called  ‘The 
Bible  and  the  Monk  ’  (364),  takes  us  hack  to 
those  times  in  Scotland  when  the  Bible  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  subject  has  prohablj' been  suggested 
by  “  The  Monastery.”  ‘  Never  Again  ’  (412),  E. 
C.  Barnes,  is  the  title  borne  by  a  richlj’-coloured 
composition,  in  which  appears  a  gentleman  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  with  his  little  son  by  his 
side,  contemirlating  the  portrait  of  the  wife  and 
mother  lately  deceased.  In ‘The  Free  Seats’ 
(432),  J.  Morgan,  we  find,  as  may  he  gathered 
from  the  title,  an  assemblage  of  poor  people, 
diverse  in  character,  but  all  devout  and  atten¬ 
tive.  The  figures  are  well  painted,  hut  the 
background  is  too  light.  ‘  Highland  Mary  ’ 
(380),  T.  Faed,  E.A.,  is  one  of  those  single 
rustic  figures  of  which  Mr.  Faed  has  painted 
many,  and  to  w'hich  he  succeeds  in  communi¬ 
cating  so  much  interest.  ‘Patience’  (447), 
H.  Le  Jeune,  A.R.A.,  presents  two  children 
sitting  on  a  hank,  one  of  whom  is  angling 
in  a  pond.  By  the  same  artist  are,  ‘  Spring 
— collecting  Forget-me-nots,’  and  others,  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  much  sweetness.  ‘Rebecca’  (446), 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  A.,  is  a  study  of  an  Oriental 
figaire  in  draper}'  remaikahle  for  richness  and 
harmony  of  colour.  It  is  small,  but  it  would 
make  a  very  impressive  life-sized  picture. 
‘Stonehenge — Evening’  (371),  and  ‘St.  Paul’s, 
from  below  Bridge  ’  (372),  G.  F.  Teniswood ;  are 
two  essays  of  so  much  merit,  that  the  artist  is 
unjust  to  himself  not  to  have  set  forth  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter  subject  on  a  large  scale.  F. 
Goodall,  R.A.,  has  contributed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  remind  us  of  his  extraordinary  com¬ 
mand  of  childish  character :  there  are  ‘  The 
Young  Gleaners’  (214),  ‘The  Swing’  (2.56),  a 
replica,  and  others,  in  water-colour  as  well  as 
in  oil.  Gther  interesting  works  are  ‘  Ben  Venue, 
from  Loch  Achray’  (337),  E.  Ilargitt,  and 
‘  Loch  Ness,  inverness-.shire,’  by  the  same ; 

‘  The  Romance,’  J.  A.  Fitzgerald ;  ‘  Dutch 
Fishing  on  the  Y,  off  Ransdorf’  (248),  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A. ;  ‘The  Signal’  (253),  J.  D.  "Wat¬ 
son,  also  by  the  same,  ‘Resting’  (268).  By  R. 
Ansdcll,  A.R.A.,twopictm’Cs(275)and  276), each 
respectively  entitled  ‘Setter’  and  ‘Partridge.’ 

‘  Dn  the  Banks  of  the  Nile’  (257),  Ilolyoake,  is 
a  study  of  a  native  girl  in  a  red  dress.  ‘  A 
Dream  of  the  Golden  Age’  (404),  W.  Maw 
Egley,  represents  a  statuesque  figure  standing 
by  a  fountain,  and  in  association  with  classic 
surroundings  :  the  relations  with  the  golden  age 
are,  however,  obscure.  But  the  figure  is  well 
drawn,  though  with  a  certain  hardness  which 
may  he  subdued  by  time.  Many  of  the  landscapes 
remind  us  of  the  best  periods  of  the  painters, 
as — ‘  Near  Didworth,  Leicestershire  ’  (265),  H. 
Dawson;  ‘  Di\iding  the  Flock— iS  unset  ’  (271), 
J.  Linncll,  sen.,  apparently  a  small  study  for 
a  larger  iiicture ;  ‘  Tlic  Brooklet  in  Sin-ing’ 
(258),  ‘  Valley  behind  Moore’s  Cottage  ’  (249), 
and  ‘  A  Country  Lane,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; 

‘  Cornish  Coast  ’  (428),  G.  E.  Tiering  :  ‘  The 
Glen  at  Eve’ (429),  11.  M.  Anthony;  ‘  iShipley 
Jlill’  (392),  ‘Victoi’  (251),  and  ‘  i’andy  Mill  ’ 
(257),  by  iL  D.  Harding;  ‘  A  Sunny  Afternoon 
on  the  River  Conway’  (264),  B.  W.  Leader; 
‘Culling  Vetches’  (281),  David  Cox;  ‘  Our 
Footbridge',  Jlillwater  Ockham’  (307),  and 
‘  Bram.shot,  Hants’  (321),  F.  AV.  Hulme ;  ‘The 
Flct.schhom  i'rom  Fee,  Valley  of  Saas,’  F. 
Dillon  ;  and  others  by  Niemann,  Oakes,  A.  "W. 
WilliaTus,  iSce. 

Of  the  two  rooms  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  large  rooin,  Ihe  south-west  has  been  set 
ajiart  for  the  ])ainlings  of  lady  artists  ;  but  we 
think  the  distinction  in  this  case  not  llattering 
to  these  contributors,  for  the  works  they  ex¬ 
hibit  arc  well  worthy  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  other  sex.  The  famous  picture  by  Rosa 
I’.iiiihcur,  ‘  Lahoiirage  Nivemais,’  is  here.  JMrs. 
E.  .M.  Ward  h;is  sent  her  lueture,  ‘The  Tower, 
ay,  the  Tower’  (565),  and  ‘A  (,'hristmas  Party’ 
(556),  an  :isscniblage  of  hajipy  faces  round  the 
diniiir  tabic.  There  are  thix'O  portraits^  by 
.M.'idame  Hi-nriette  Blown  ;  and  an  cxipiisite 
drawing  of  a  grouji  of  sheep,  by  Rosa  Bonheur  ; 
‘Ilermione’  (561),  and  ‘Rosa’  (584),  by  l\Irs. 
Robinson;  ‘A  Revelation’  (570),  M.  E.  Ed- 
wanls  ;  ‘  S'oung  Blackbei-ry'  flatherers’  (590), 
Eliza  (loodall;  ‘Goat  aiid  Kids’  (593),  Pcyrol 


Bonheur ;  ‘  Millstream  at  Panghoume  ’  (596), 
A.  Blunden ;  ‘Roses’  (557),  M.  D.  Mutrie ; 
‘Elaine’  (586),  M.  E.  Osborne;  ‘Tobias  re¬ 
storing  the  Eyesight  of  Tobit ;’  and  figure 
studies  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Benham  Hay,  &c. 

Of  the  water-colour  drawings,  occup}’ing  two 
rooms,  no  terms  of  eulogy  would  he  too  favour¬ 
able,  as  among  them  we  find  examples  of  that 
time  when  the  careful  study  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  was  esteemed  beyond  all  the  craft  of 
manual  dexterity.  Thus  the  drawings  of  Turner, 

G.  F.  Robson,  Girtin,  Copley  Fielding,  Barrett, 
De  Wint,  Bonington,  W.  Midler,  and  others, 
lead  us  hack,  we  may  say,  to  the  generation 
last  past ;  and  those  students  who  have  known 
how  strong  these  men  were  in  the  virtues  of 
their  art,  will  not  be  surprised  that  their  works 
tell  so  powerfully  among  those  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
wondrous  diawfings  hung  on  these  walls,  save 
by  a  detailed  description  of  each.  All,  there¬ 
fore,  that  can  he  done  in  the  present  case,  is 
simply  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  artists  ; 
thus,  besides  those  named,  there  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  F.  W.  Topham,  David  Cox,  J.  D.  Hard¬ 
ing,  G.  Cattermole,  J.  B.  Pyne,  E.  Duncan, 
Birket  Foster,  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  J.  Gilbert, 

H.  B.  Willis,  E.  AV.  Cooke,  R.A.,  F.  Tayler, 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  AV.  L.  Leitch,  J.  Lewis, 
E.A.,  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  C.  Smith,  C.  Davidson, 
L.  Haghe,  F.  Smallfield,  Hemy  AVarren,  AV. 
Goodall,  H.  Aloore,  A.  J.  Stark,  J.  Nash,  G.  E. 
Hering,  Rayner,  Cole,  Bentley,  &c.  Many 
of  the  examples  associated  with  these  names 
will  nev'er  be  surpassed.  Among  the  foreign 
contributors  are  also  artists  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  Gerome,  Bach,  Duvorger,  Thom,  Koek- 
koek,  Verboeckhoven,  Bougereau,  G.  Schmidt, 
E.  Frerc,  Trayer,  Schlessinger,  Le  Poittevin, 
Pecrus,  Chavet,  Ten  Kate,  Auguste  Bonheur, 
Portaels,  with  many  others  of  scarcely  less 
merit.  If  the  water-colour  drawings  of  this 
collection  were  exhibited  alone,  they  would 
justly  constitute  a  subject  of  great  attraction. 


MR.  McLEAN’S  GALLERY 

OF 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

Ax  exhibition  exclusively  of  drawings  has  been 
opened  by  Air.  AIcLean,  at  No.  7,  Hav-market. 
The  room  in  which  they  are  placed  is  sutficiently 
lighted,  and  consequently  wmll  adapted  for  the 
inspection  of  delicate  wmrks.  The  subjects  are 
those  generally  entertained  in  this  department 
of  painting ;  and  although  light  and  often 
trivial,  are  by  no  means  easy  of  realisation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  which  influence  the 
labours  of  our  living  school.  This  is  confirmed 
passim  in  the  best  w'orks  of  the  men  of  mark ; 
for  instance,  we  find,  by  Birket  Foster,  ‘Bee¬ 
hives  near  AVitley,’  ‘  The  Young  Shepherdess,’ 
&c.,  chai-mingly  coloured,  and  worked  out  more 
as  if  with  a  burin  than  a  pencil.  There  are 
also  two  or  three  plums  by  the  late  AV.  Hunt, 
elaborated  into  a  picture  as  brilliant  and  power¬ 
ful  in  colour  as  anything  he  has  ever  done, — 
trifles  in  nature  but  wonders  in  Art.  The 
drawings  are  not  all  of  recent  date,  hut  those 
of  a  late  date  are  not  the  less  interesting  on 
that  account ;  as  instance  several  compositions 
by  Cattermole.  ‘  Hunting  in  the  Olden  Time  ’ 
is  one  of  those  bi'ight  and  genial  sketche.s 
which  have  won  a  high  reputation  for  their 
author,  F.  Tayler ;  and  a  ‘  Storm  coming  on,’ 
by  Duncan,  is  a  superb  instance  of  singular 
power  in  describing  the  grandeur  of  a  tempes¬ 
tuous  sea.  ‘  Intel  ior  of  a  Cathedral,  Ant¬ 
werp,’  and  ‘  The  Spy,’  by  L.  Haghe,  exem¬ 
plify  capabilities  alike  for  figure  and  archi- 
tectur.'il  subjects.  ‘  Launcelot  Gobbo  and  his 
Father  ’  are  two  figures  by  J.  Gilbert,  who  has 
a  I'ichcr  conccjition  of  picturesque  rags  than 
eA’cn  the  most  dissipated  of  the  ancient  Dutch¬ 
men  :  this  is  a  highly-finished  drawing. 

‘  A'enice,’  Holland,  is  a  bright  daylight  x-iew 
of  the  buildings  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
Can.'il,  looking  towards  the  palace.  ‘  Haddon 
Hall,’  G.  Dodgson,  is  treated  with  much  of 
the  elegance  that  characterises  the  composi- 


tions  of  this  artist.  ‘  Fishing  Boats,’  D.  Cox, 
is  extremely  simple,  hut  the  sea  is  so  trulj- 
rendered  that  it  seems  to  heave  under  the  eye  : 
there  are  seven  drawings  by  this  artist,  all  of 
his  best  time.  ‘  A  Composition,’  Barrett ;  ‘  Loch 
Lomond  ’  and  ‘  Sussex  Downs,’  Copley  Field¬ 
ing  ;  and  ‘  An  Interior,’  S.  Front.  ‘  Bah-el- 
Katareen,’  Carl  Haag,  are  noteworthy  draw¬ 
ings.  ‘  The  Fern  Gatherer,’  by  F.  Topham, 
is  a  figure  larger  than  those  he  usually  ex¬ 
hibits  ;  it  is  a  study  of  a  girl  wading  through 
a  shallow  stream  with  a  load  of  fern  at  her 
hack.  ‘A  Scene  from  Gil  Bias,’  J.  Gilbert, 
seems  to  be  the  interview  with  Gil  Perez  and 
his  housekeeper,  preparatory  to  entering  the 
sermce  of  that  learned  and  excellent  personage. 

‘  Turkish  Figure,’  John  Lewis,  is  an  admirable 
and  characteristic  sketch,  which  has  been  made 
no  doubt  some  time.  ‘Leaving  Port,’  J.  W. 
Carmichael;  the  vessels  in  this  drawing  are 
rigged  and  placed  on  the  water  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  marine-drawing  superior  to  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  ‘The  Slide,’  M.  Tenkate,  shows 
a  company  of  hoys  amusing  themselves  on  the 
ice  ;  very  Dutch  in  feeling,  hut  very  honest  in 
execution.  ‘  Our  Saviour  and  His  Disciples  ’  is 
the  only  sacred  subject  we  remember  to  have 
seen  treated  by  Cattermole ;  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  admit  of  the  essential  point  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  great  interest  of  this  artist’s  composi¬ 
tion.  ‘  Stud}'  of  a  Head,’  F.  Smallfield,  has 
extraordinary  force  and  life,  described  with 
remarkable  facility.  ‘In  the  Forest,’  H.  Clif¬ 
ford  ;  a  piece  of  sylvan  scenery,  with  rich  masses 
of  foliage,  but  all  too  intensely  green. 

There  are  some  attractive  studies  by  Sir  E. 
Landseer — ‘  A  Hindoo  Girl,’  ‘  A  Spanish  Giil,’ 
and  others.  ‘  A  Sailor’s  AVidow  of  Dieppe,’  Miss 
M.  Gillies,  is  a  touching  passage,  sufficiently 
described  by  the  accompanying  legend,  “  Tronc 
pour  la  sepulture  des  Noyes.”  Remarkable 
for  A'arious  and  remar’kable  qualities  are  ‘  From 
our  Mutual  Friend,’  Marcus  Stone  ;  ‘  Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Spalatra,  Dalmatia,,  Carl  AVer- 
ner  ;  and  by  the  same,  ‘  Garibaldi’s  First  Land¬ 
ing  in  Sicily,  near  Marsala,’  itc. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  in  this  exhibition 
drawings  we  have  seen  before,  but  they  are 
generally  select,  and  of  excellence  sufficient  to 
be  always  pleasing.  The  majority  consists,  as 
wiU  be  understood  from  this  notice,  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  rising  artists,  and  others  long  esta¬ 
blished  in  public  favour. 


AET  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PEOVINCES. 

Livekpool.  —  The  Liverpool  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  this  year  is,  we  regret  to  say,  below 
mediocrity.  It  contains  upwards  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  -works,  but  the  quality  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity.  There  are,  indeed,  but  two 
pictures  that  are  likely  to  excite  attention — the 
‘Esther,’  by  Armitage,  and  ‘Treading  out  the 
Corn,’  by  Ansdell.  The  “  loans  ”  are  very  few, 
and  of  foreign  contributions  there  are  none  of 
much  value.  AA^hy  there  should  be  this  deplor¬ 
able  falling  off  we  cannot  say ;  for,  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  the  exhibition  at  Liver¬ 
pool  has  been  the  best  of  the  pro-^-incial  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  had  been  led  to  expect  a  still 
further  improvement  when  the  society  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Bold  Street  to  larger  premises  in 
Post-Office  Place — the  gallery  of  the  old  aca¬ 
demy,  which  not  long  ago  was  amalgamated 
■with  the  new.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere,  for  “  the  Liverpool  Academy  and 
Art  Institute,”  instead  of  ofi'ering  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual  treat  than  did  its  predecessors,  falls  very 
far  below  them.  AA^e  are  by  no  means  over¬ 
anxious  to  see  in  our  exhibitions  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  foreign  works.  Possibly,  Liverpool 
had  too  many  in  past  times ;  but  who  -will  see 
without  sorrow  their  places  supplied,  as  they 
now  are,  by  nonentities  that  can  add  neither 
grace  nor  dignity  to  any  mansion  in  which  they 
may  be  placed,  and  which  any  true  Art-lover 
wOl  hope  may  never  find  purchasers  ?  These 
remarks  are  not  pleasant,  but  they  are  necessar}'^. 
Liverpool,  with  its  daily  increasing  wealth  and 
intelligence,  might  do  much  for  Art — has,  indeed. 
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done  much  for  Art.  Its  citizens  have,  more¬ 
over,  thought  it  to  be  wise,  and  felt  it  to  be 
liberal,  to  supply  themselves,  year  after  year, 
with  selections  from  the  walls  of  their  own  ex¬ 
hibition.  This  year  there  is  no  inducement,  but 
its  opposite,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  if 
there  be  but  one  other  annual  exhibition  so  bad, 
we  may  fear  that  any  harvest  to  be  gathered 
there  will  fall  to  the  lot  only  of  third-rate 
British  artists.  The  society  consists  of  fifteen 
lay  and  fifteen  artist  members.  May  we  know 
who  is  really  responsible  for  this  lamejitable 
result  ?  Certainly,  the  junction  from  which  we 
anticipated  much  good,  has  been  lamentable  in 
its  consequences ;  for,  of  the  two  societies  that 
did  exist  some  two  years  ago,  either  exhibited 
a  better  collection  than  that  which  is  shown  by 
the  two  combined. — The  annual  presentation 
of  prizes  to  successful  students  in  the  South 
Liverpool  School  of  Art  was  made  by  Lord 
Houghton,  on  the  23rd  of  October.  After  the 
head-master,  Mr.  Finnie,  had  read  the  report 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  school,  his  lord- 
ship  addressed  the  meeting,  and  especially  the 
students,  in  a  very  able  speech,  giving  to  the 
latter  portion  of  his  auditors  some  excellent 
advice  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  faculties 
with  which  they  were  endowed,  reminding  them 
that  in  every  way  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  become  good  and  skilful  designers,  instead  of 
indifferent  artists.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
the  central  school  of  Liverpool  is  about  230,  of 
whom  thirty-six  alone  competed  for  prizes :  of 
these  eleven  were  successful,  and  four  more 
gained  “honourable  mention.” 

Manchester. — The  gallery  of  the  Manchester 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  opened  in  the  autumn, 
contained  nearly  7o0  works  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  some  contributions  from  the  studios  of 
continental  painters.  But  the  room  that  at¬ 
tracted  chiefly  was  that  wherein  hung  a  small, 
but  choice,  collection  of  pictures,  lent  by  their 
owners,  gentlemen  resident  in  the  cit}',  or  its 
neighbourhood.  Here  were  examples  of  Leh¬ 
mann,  Dyce,  Decamps,  F.  Goodall,  Ansdell, 
Etty,  Frith,  Morland,  Y-\'on,  Muller,  Ary 
Scheffer,  Millais,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Stanfield,  J. 
Ijinnell,  Alulready,  Danby,  T.  Faed,  J.  T. 
Linnell,  Creswick,  J.  Phillip,  Sir  E,  Landseer, 
AVilkie,  E.  M.  AA^ard,  Delaroche,  A.  Bonheur, 
Collins,  R.A.,  Elmore,  AVebster,  Pyne,  H. 
AA^allis,  F.  Stone,  and  others ; — pictures  that 
have  more  than  once  come  under  our  notice. 
Of  those  contributed  by  the  painters  themselves, 
we  may  notice  ‘  Half  a  Loaf  is  better  than  no 
Bread,’  by  E.  Hughes  ;  ‘  Reindeer  Hunters  in 
the  Highlands  of  Norway,’  and  ‘  The  Hundredth 
Birthday,’  by  G.  Saal ;  ‘  He  went  up  into  a 
Moimtain  to  Pray,’  AA".  Gale ;  ‘  Spring  Flowers  ’ 
and  ‘  Home  once  more,’  AV.  J.  Milckley ; 

‘  Harry  Esmond’s  AVelcome  at  AA^alcote,’  R. 
Solomon  ;  ‘  Castle  of  Ischia,’  A.  AA^.  AVilliams  ; 

‘  An  English  Pastoral,’  F.  AV.  Hulme  ;  ‘  Striv¬ 
ing  for  Mastery,’  J.  T.  Peele  ;  ‘  Morgan  le  Fay 
stealing  the  Scabbard  of  Excalibar,’  J.  B.  Bed¬ 
ford;  ‘The  Conscript’s  Departure,’  Miss  E. 
Bro-wnlow  ;  ‘  Judith  in  the  Tent  of  Holofernes,’ 
J.  R.  Powell ;  ‘  A  Rainy  Day  in  Lapland,’  G. 
Saal;  ‘Treading  out  the  Corn,  Gihon,  Jeru¬ 
salem,’  AV.  J.  AVebb;  ‘Bad  News  on  the 
Threshold,’  T.  Brooks  ;  ‘One  of  the  Old  Nooks 
and  Corners  of  Old  England,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. ; 

‘  Bernard  Palissy,  the  Potter,’  J.  Heaphy ; 

‘  Sunset,  Beach  at  Hastings,’  L.  R.  Mignot ; 

‘  The  Romance,’  J.  Archer,  R.S  A. ;  ‘  Harvest 
Scene,’  J.  AY.  Ehninger ;  ‘  A  new  Bride  for  the 
Sea,’  T.  Danby ;  ‘  Boy  Playing  Marbles,’  C.  A. 
Du  Val ;  ‘  Foss  Hill,  Mulgrave,’  H.  Moore ; 

‘  Danish  Nursery  Girl,’  and  ‘  Danish  Cowkeeper 
Girl,’  Madame  Jerichau.  The  water-colour 
room  contained  drawings  by  many  well-known 
artists : — T.  Dalziel,  J.  Callow,  Chase,  Fahey, 
Smallfield,  E.  Hayes,  E.  G.  Dalziel,  S.  Rayner, 
T.  F.  Marshall,  E.  H.  AVehnert,  J.  Absolon, 
AV.  R.  Beverley,  E.  P.  Brandard,  with  others. 
AVant  of  space  prevents  any  detailed  notice  of 
the  various  works  exhibited. 

Ayr. — Mr.  M.  Noble’s  statue  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  in  the  rmiform  of  lord-lieutenant, 
was  inaugurated  on  the  23rd  of  October :  it 
stands  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  about  sixteen  feet  in  height.  The  work 
is  of  bronze,  and  was  cast  at  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cottam’s  foundry,  London.  - 
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Alton  Towers. — The  Art-exhibition  held 
here  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  was  so 
successful,  that,  it  is  reported,  a  sufficient  siun 
has  been  realised,  in  conjunction  -with  the 
bazaar  held  in  Burslem,  which  realised  nearly 
£400,  to  justify  the  committee  of  the  AVedg- 
wood  Institute  in  proceeding  with  the  building 
to  its  completion. 

Bath. — A  meeting  for  the  .  distribution  of 
prizes  to  those  pupils  of  the  Bath  School  of  Art, 
who  at  the  last  examination  had  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  the  competition,  was  held  on  the  30th  of 
October,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  the  mayor 
presiding.  The  school  has  not  been  founded 
more  than  two  years,  and  though  many  hin¬ 
drances  have  beset  its  path,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  funds,  it  progresses  favom-ably  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Puckett,  head-master,  and 
has  already  branches  at  Frome  and  Chippen¬ 
ham,  where  the  master  attends  weekly.  The 
receipts  from  payments  made  by  students  in  the 
principal  school  rose  from  about  £67  in  the  first 
year  to  about  £97  in  nine  months  of  the  second 
year.  This  is  a  good  augui-y  for  the  future. 

Chester. — The  equestrian  statue  of  the  late 
Field-Marshal  A^iscount  Combermere  was  pub¬ 
licly  unveiled  on  the  24th  of  October.  It  is  the 
work  of  Baron  Marochetti,  A.R.A.,  and  stands 
opposite  the  gate  of  Chester  Castle,  contiguou.s 
to  the  monument  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  well- 
known  scriptural  commentator. 

Exeter. — At  a  banquet,  held  in  this  cit}' 
after  the  ceremon}^  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Albert  Memorial  MuseTim,  on  the 
30th  October,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  M.P., 
spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  Science  and  Art  among  all 
classes.  He  said,  “  It  had  been  felt  of  late  that 
they  had  a  great  battle  to  fight  with  their  rivals 
in  other  countries ;  that,  whereas  some  fifty 
years  ago  England  had  the  advantage  over 
those  foreign  nations  of  a  greater  accumulation 
of  capital  and  a  better  system  of  machiner}', 
and  possessed,  moreover,  certain  exclusive 
privileges  from  which  other  nations  were  shut 
out,  it  had  been  felt  that  for  many  years  other- 
nations  had  been  gaining  on  them :  they  were 
accumulating  capital,  and  would  soon  be  a 

match  for  England . The  pressure  of 

foreign  competition  was  being  more  and  more 
felt ;  and  if  Englishnren  were  to  maintain  their 
position  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing- 
nations  of  the  world,  it  must  be  by  the  stud}'  of 
those  laws  of  nature  and  of  Art  to  which  he 
had  made  allusion,  and  the  application  of  which 
must  always  be  felt  to  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  connection  with  their  commerce 
and  their  manufactm-ing  industry.” 

Ipswich. — The  last  report,  recently  issued, 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Ipswich  School  of  Art, 
speaks  favourably  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  institution,  though  there  is  a  small  pecu¬ 
niary  balance  against  it,  arising  from  a  larger 
sum  than  usual  having  been  expended  in  the 
piu'chase  of  models. 

Reading. — The  closing  ceremony  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  lately  held  here  took-  place 
on  the  30th  of  October,  when  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  who  presided,  enlarged  upon  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  such  exhibitions,  and 
congratulated  the  promoters  of  that  at  Reading 
on  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Blandy, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  since  the  opening  of  the  rooms,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  the  number  of  admis¬ 
sions  had  exceeded  70,000;  the  amount  of 
money  taken  at  the  doors  was  over  £1,800 ; 
and  that  although  the  expenses  had  necessarily 
been  hea'^’y,  the  balance-sheet  would  present  a 
very  handsome  surplus. 

Salisbury. — The  School  of  Art  in  this  cit}', 
the  formation  of  which  was  announced  some 
months  ago  in  our  columns,  was  “inaugurated” 
at  the  end  of  October  last.  Mr.  Thm-low  Short 
is  named  as  the  head-master. 

AVakefield. — The  Industrial  Exhibition  in 
this  town,  which  was  closed  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  of  October,  has  proved  most  success¬ 
ful.  During  the  .six  weeks  it  remained  open,  it 
was  visited  by  nearly  186,000  persons;  the 
money  taken  for  admission  reaching  the  amount 
of  £5,429.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable 
surplus  -will  remain  after  all  expenses  ar-e  de¬ 
frayed. 
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“  .Sometimes  in  clnivi'liyanls  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the 
crosses  and  tombstones. 

Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  tlioiiglit  tliat  perhaps 
in  its  bosom 

He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber  beside 
him.” 


two  cxcc.'llcTit  spcciincnM  : 


i  iigrax  iiig.s  w(  _  _ 

t)i<  lir.st,  all  iilllo  iiifirino  v  kjw  liy  J\li,  j  Qf*  tLo  fio’in’©, 

\\  inijn  ris,  tlio  wcoiul,  ii  domestic  scene,  veny  ^  ’ 

^riviccliilly  coinjioscd  liy  iMi’.  Selous,  i\Iessrs. 

Until  rworth  .'ind  Jlcntli  linvc  done  full  justice 
to  tin-  Tinincroiis  dinwiiigs  :ind  dcs'gns  entrusted 
to  tin  III  for  ciiL’-nicinL''. 


Seated  on  a  dwarf  footstone,  slie  ap- 
pear.s  sadly  contemplating  some  ‘  ‘  nameless 
grave,”  her  hands  loosely  clasped,  the  head 
bowed  down,  her  whole  attitude  motion¬ 
less,  as  if  already  transformed  into  stone ; 
her  dress  hanging  carelessly,  and  yet  not 
ungracefully,  about  the  figure.  The  sculp¬ 
tor’  has  not  misapprehended  his  subject, 
and  has  displayed  considerable  taste  and 
feeling  in  the  treatment  of  it :  the  model- 
far  as  this  can  be 
traced  through  the  folds  of  the  drapery — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  arranged  in  a  light, 
easy,  and  unaffected  manner,  shows  careful 
study  from  the  life.  The  statue  is  not  yet 
produced  in  marble. 


i-DlLMS  AND  PICITEES.* 

Ti:s  liiit  the  other  day  when  the  first  of 
_d!t-hoiiks  ■’  for  tlie  present  year  eame 
11'.  and  now  wc  have  reecived  the  first 


instalment  of  those  for  the  next  year;  and  an 
elegant  little  volume  it  is,  a  well-chosen  se¬ 
lection  of  minor  poems  hy  the  best  modern 
writer.s  chiefly,  with  a  host  of  illustrations  of  all 
Icinds  from  the  pencils  of  artists  favourably 
known  in  this  especial  department  of  Art.  The 


■injiihr 

:  illnlh.' 


dividc.s  “  Our  Life”  into  a  ([uaternion 
Childliood,  Youth,  Jfanhood,  Old 


Age ;  and  the  poems  have  reference  to  each 
lieriod  of  life.  The  character  of  the  society 


EY^ANGELINE. 

FllJM  THE  STATUE  BY  B.  F.  LYNN. 

The  sculptor  of  this  pleasing  statue  is 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  early  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  architecture  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  under  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  attended  the 
classes  in  the  Belfast  School  of  Design. 
In  this  way  a  taste  for  modelling  was  fos¬ 
tered,  which  led  him  to  think  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  sculptor  would  prove  more 
congenial  than  that  of  an  architect;  an 
idea  which  received  encouragement  from 
the  fact  of  his  winning  prizes  offered  by 
trvo  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  M.P.  He 
therefore  abandoned  the  study  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and,  in  1854,  came  to  London,  en¬ 
tered  the  Boyal  Academy  as  a  student  in 
the  following  year,  and  made  such  progress 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  the 
silver  medal  for  a  model  from  the  antique. 
In  1857  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  1dm 
for  the  best  model  from  the  “  life and 
in  1859  he  won  the  Academy  gold  medal 
for  the  best  historical  composition — the  sub¬ 
ject  given  being  Achilles  and  Lycaon. 

We  find  Mr.  Lynn  exhibiting  at  the  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1857,  a  life-size  statue  called 
‘  Eeflection,’  and  in  the  following  year 
the  figure  which  we  have  engraved,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  group  of  a  mother  and  child, 
entitled  ‘  Grief the  latter  was  sent,  in 

1859,  to  the  Liverpool  Institution  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  w'as  thei-e  sold.  His  next  ex¬ 
hibited  works  at  the  Academy  were,  in 

1860,  a  monumental  relievo,  and  the  group 
for  which  the  gold  medal  was  awarded ; 
and,  in  1861,  statuettes  of  Ariel  and  Psyche. 
In  this  year  he  was  elected  as  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Sculptors.  Since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
various  commissioned  works  of  decorative 
sculpture ;  among  these  are  a  pediment 
group  for  the  new  Provincial  Bank 
in  Dublin,  and  figures  for  the  interior ; 
two  large  subjects  in  relief,  represent¬ 
ing  respectively  ‘  Life  Insurance’  and  ‘  Fire 
Insurance the  former  of  which  is  now 
placed  “in  position  ”  in  the  interior  of  the 
new  Lancashire  Insurance  Office,  Man- 
chestei'.  During  the  last  two  years  Mr. 
Lynn  has  been  assisting  his  countryman, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  E.A.,  in  the  studio  of 
the  latter. 

The  heroine  of  Longfellow’s  poem, 
“Evangeline,”  is,  both  in  her  days  of 
maiden  happiness  and  when  grief  had 
driven  reason  from  its  throne,  lovely  enough 
to  be  embodied  in  the  sculptor’s  marble. 
It  is  in  the  latter  condition  we  see  her  in 
Ml’.  Lynn’s  rejiresentation  : — 


ENGRAVED  BY  J.H.  BAKER,  EROl/C  THE  STATUE  BY  S.E.LYNN. 


LOWnON,  VIRTUE  AND  0° 
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MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  AGE: 

A  SERIES  OF  WRITTEN  PORTRAITS  (FROM  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE)  OF  GREAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  EPOCH. 

By  S.  C.  hall,  F.S.A.,  and  Mks.  S.  C.  HALL. 

“  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records,  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  growing  every  day  less  and  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.” — He.  Johnson. 


GEORGE  CRABBE. 


RABBE  -was  born  at  Ald- 
borougb,  in  Suffolk,  in  a 
small  and  rude  cottage, 
now  remoyed ;  tbe  ‘  ‘  por¬ 
traiture  ”  of  wbicb  has 
been  preserved  by  the 
painter  Stanfield.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  humble  means 
and  position.  He  gave,  however, 
to  his  eldest  son  the  best  teaching 
he  could  ;  but  George  was  “  in  a 
great  measure  self-educated :  ”  yet 
the  ground  must  have  been  well 
laid,  for  in  later  days  he  was  no 
mean  scholar.  He  was  born  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  of  the  year  1754;  and  when  little 
more  than  a  child,  had  made  essays  in 
verse.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  village 
surgeon ;  but  learned  little  and  knew  little. 
When  “  out  of  his  time,”  he  “  set  up  for 
himself”  at  Aldborough.  Of  this  uncon¬ 
genial  and  iU-rewarded  employment  he 
soon  wearied;  and  in  1780, — “with  the 
best  verses  he  could  write,”  and  a  bor¬ 


rowed  three  pounds  in  money, — he  set  forth 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  London. 

Thus  writes  the  Laureate  Southey,  in 
reference  to  a  case  somewhat  analogous  : — 

“Woe  be  to  the  youthful  poet  who  sets  out 
upon  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  Fame 
with  nothing  but  Hope  for  his  Haticum !  There 
is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  the  Hill  of  Diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
upon  the  way  !  ” 

Partly  from  the  statements  of  his  son, 
and  partly  from  a  journal  kept  by  himself, 
we  learn  much  of  the  terrible  struggle  that 
followed  the  advent  of  Crabbe  in  the 
Metropolis.  His  “wealth”  gradually  di¬ 
minished;  went  down  to  shillings,  and 
then  to  pence :  nay,  once  on  taking  stock, 
he  found  “  sixpence  farthing  ”  in  his  purse, 
and  reduced  it  to  fourpence-halfpenny,  by 
expending  seven  farthings  in  the  purchase 
of  a  pint  of  porter.  The  pawnbroker  gave 
temporary  relief.  At  length  he  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  debt  of  seven  pounds ;  and  the 
gates  of  a  jail  were  about  to  open  to 
the  heir  of  Parnassus.  Here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  he  had  sought  a  publisher  in 
vain :  as  futile  were  his  efforts  to  find  a 
patron !  Lord  North  was  deaf ;  Lord 
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Shelburne  silent;  Lord  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  had  “no  leisure  to  read  verses;”  a 
poetical  appeal  to  Prince  William  Henry 
— then  a  young  sailor,  afterwards  King 
WiUiam  IV. — produced  no  response. 

Here  he  was,  in  the  “  peopled  solitude,” 
without  a  friend,  without  a  shilling,  with¬ 
out  a  hope, — nay,  not  so,  for  trust  in  God 
never  left  him  !  And  there  was  a  dearly- 
loved  girl  (afterwards  his  loving  and 
devoted  wife)  praying  for  him  in  the 
humble  home  he  had  left.  But  his  suffer¬ 
ings  of  mind  and  body  were  intense  :  once 
when  he  had  wandered  away  to  Hornsey 
Wood  (the  locality  he  most  frequented), 
and  found  it  too  late  to  return  to  his  lodg¬ 
ing,  he  passed  the  night  under  a  hayrick — 
having  no  money  to  pay  for  a  casual  bed. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  The  natural  holiness 


of  his  nature  kept  him  from  following  the 
example  of  that  “marvellous  boy,”  who, 
but  a  few  months  gone,  had  “perished  in 
his  pride,”  in  the  wretched  attic  of  Shoe 
Lane.  What  was  he  to  do,  as  he  wandered 
about,  hungry  and  hopeless,  with  high 
aspirations  and  much  self-dependence, — a 
full  consciousness  of  the  fount  within,  that 
was  striving  to  send  its  streams  of  living 
water  to  mankind, — yet  without  a  hand  to 
beckon  him  across  the  slough  of  despond, 
or  a  glimpse  of  light  to  guide  him  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

His  lot  has  been  the  lot  of  many  to 
whom  “letters”  is  a  sole  “profession;” 
but  of  few  may  the  story  be  told  so 
succinctly  and  emphatically  as  of  Crabbe ; 
for  but  few  so  thoroughly  or  so  suddenly 
triumphed  over  the  enemy,  or  could  look 


back  without  a  blush  upon  the  progress 
of  the  fight  when  its  end  had  been 
Victory. 

Who  will  say  that  his  prayers,  and  those 
of  his  “  Sarah,”  were  not  heard  and  an¬ 
swered,  when  an  inspii’ed  thought  sug¬ 
gested  an  application  to  Edmund  Burke  ? 
I  copy  a  touching  passage  from  “  The  Life 
of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,”  by  his  son — a 
volume  of  rare  interest,  that  renders  full 
justice  to  an  illustrious  memory,  but 
claims  for  it  nothing  that  the  present  and 
the  future  will  not  readily  give  : — 

“  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke’s  room  a  poor 
young  adventurer,  spurned  by  the  opulent 
and  rejected  by  the  publishers,  his  last  shil¬ 
ling  gone,  and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it ; 
he  came  out,  virtually  secure  of  almost  all 
the  good  fortune  that  by  successive  steps 
afterwards  fell  to  his  lot ;  his  genius  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  one  whose  verdict  could  not 
be  questioned ;  his  character  and  manners 
appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and 
capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew 
no  limits  but  its  power.” 

Ay,  the  dark  and  tui’bulent  river  was 
crossed ;  and  the  celestial  city  was  in 
sight.  The  sad  and  solitary  wanderer  no 
longer  walked  London  streets  in  hopeless 
misery ;  no  more  was  the  spirit  to  be  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred ;  and 
who  will  grudge  him  the  natural  triumph 
with  which  he  once  again  entered  his 
native  town, — his  genius  acknowledged  ; 
his  position  secured ;  his  lofty  imaginings 
converted  into  jralpable  realities  ;  the  com¬ 
panion  and  the  friend  of  many  great  men, 
whose  renown  had  reached  even  the  iroor 
village  of  Aldborough  ? 

It  was  by  the  advice  of  Burke,  respond¬ 
ing  to  his  own  thought,  that  he  became  a 
clergjTuan ;  and  by  that  good  man’s  in¬ 
fluence  he  was  ordained  on  the  21st  De¬ 
cember,  1781  :  his  first  cm-acy  being  in 
his  native  village ;  and,  no  doubt,  among 
those  who  heard  his  first  sermon  was  the 
“Sarah”  who  had  believed  in  him,  when 
neighbours  considered  him  a  “lubber” 
and  a  “fool,”  or  at  best,  a  hair-brained 
youth,  who  “would  never  come  to  good.” 
In  1783  they  were  married,  and  went  to 
reside  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  ha\ung  made  Crabbe  his  domestic 
chaplain. 

He  who  had  borne  poverty  with  heroism 
was  able  to  bear  ‘  ‘  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,”  w'hich  he  had  to  endure  for 
several  after  years.  There  was  a  sweet 
seraph  ever  by  his  side;  and  “trust  in 
God  ”  had  been  strengthened  by  imparting 
“trust”  to  others. 

In  1815  he  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  Trowbridge  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  there.  Here  he 
•lived  and  worked  till  he  died — discharging 
his  duty  until  within  a  week  of  his  re¬ 
moval  :  having  been  so  richly  gifted  with 
health  and  strength  that  he  had  not 
omitted  the  duty  on  a  Sabbath  once  for 
forty  years — 

“  The  children’s  favourite  and  the  grandsire’s  friend, 

Tried,  trusted,  and  beloved!  ” 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  world  was 
closing  over  him.  “  Age  had  sadly  bent  his 
once  tall  stature,  and  his  hand  trembled  ;  ” 
and  on  February  3,  1832,  he  “died;” 
almost  his  last  words  to  his  children  being, 

‘  ‘  God  bless  you  !  Be  good,  and  come  to 
me !  ” 

Crabbe  seldom  visited  London  dui’ing 
the  later  years  of  his  long  life,  and  I  saw 
him  only  in  a  crowd,  where,  of  a  surety, 
he  was  not  “  at  home.”  He  was  then  aged, 
over  threescore  and  ten ;  it  was  impossible, 
however,  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  ex- 
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terior  of  the  poet  whom  a  high  contem- 
poran’  authority  characterised  as  “Natui-e’s 
sternest  painter,  yet  her  best.” 

Half  a  century  had  passed  between  the 
period  when  the  raw  country  youth  sought 
and  obtained  the  friendship  of  Edmund 
13urke,  and  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  the 
“observed  of  all  observers,”  receiving  the 
homage  of  intellectual  listeners. 

M}'  visit  was  paid  to  him  at  Hampstead, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  his  friends,  ‘  ‘  the 
Hoares.”  It  was  in  the  j’ear  1825  or  1826, 
I  do  not  recollect  which.  There  were 
many  persons  jrreseut ;  of  the  partj^  I  can 
recall  but  one;  that  one,  however,  is  a 
memorj' — Joanna  Baillie.  I  remember  her 
as  singularly  impressive  in  look  and 
manner,  with  the  “queenly”  air  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  ideas  of  high  bii'th  and  lofty 
rank.  Her  face  was  long,  narrow,  dark, 
and  solemn,  and  her  speech  debberate  and 
considerate,  the  xevy  antipodes  of  ‘  ‘  chatter.  ’  ’ 
Tall  in  person,  and  habited  according  to  the 
“mode”  of  an  olden  time,  her  picture, 
as  it  is  now  present  to  me,  is  that  of  a  very 
venerable  dame,  dressed  in  coif  and  kirtle, 
step])ing  out,  as  it  were,  from  a  frame  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  painter 
Vandyke.  Her  popularity  is  derived  from 
her  “  I’lays  of  the  Passions,”  only  one  of 
which  was  ever  acted — Be  Montford — in 
which  John  Kemble,  and  afterwards  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean,  perfoimed  the  leading  part. 
Her  father.  Hr.  Baillie,  must  have  been  a 
stern,  ungenial  man,  for  it  is  said  by  Lucy 
Aikin  (on  the  authority  of  her  sister)  that 
he  had  never  given  his  daughter  a  kiss,  and 
Joanna  hersell'  had  spoken  of  her  “  yearn¬ 
ing  to  be  caressed  when  a  child.”  We  have 
but  little  to  su-stain — yet  nothing  to  ignore 
— the  j)ortrait  Miss  Aikin  draws  of  the 
author  of  “  I’lays  of  the  Passions  :” — “  If 
there  were  ever  a  human  creature  ‘  pui’e  in 
the  last  recesses  of  the  soul,’  it  was  surely 
this  meek,  this  pious,  this  noble-minded, 
and  nobh'-gifted  woman,  who,  after  attain¬ 
ing  her  ninetieth  year,  carried  with  her 
to  the  grave  the  love,  the  reverence,  the 
regrets  of  all  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  her  .society.” 

In  the  appearance  of  Crabbe  there  was 
little  of  the  poet,  but  even  less  of  the  stern 
critic  of  mankind,  who  looked  at  nature 
askance,  and  ever  contemplated  beauty, 
animate  or  inanimate, — 

••  Tlic  simple  loves  and  simple  joys,” — 

“  through  a  glass  darkly.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  seemed  to  my  eyes  the  represon- 
tati\'  of  the  class  of  rarely-troubled,  and 
seldom-thinking  English  fanners.  A  clear 
grey  eye,  a  ruddy  complexion,  as  if  he 
]<-veil  exercise  and  wooed  mountain  breezes, 
wc;ro  the  leading  characteristics  of  his 
f'ountenancc.  It  is  a  picture  of  age,  “frosty 
but  kindly  ” — that  of  a  tall  and  stalwart 
man  gradually  grown  old,  to  whom  ago 
was  rather  an  ornament  than  a  blemish. 
Ho  wa.s  one  of  those  instances  of  men  ])lain, 
perhaps,  in  youth,  and  homely  of  coun¬ 
tenance  in  manhood,  who  become  absolutely 
handsome  when  white  hairs  have  become  a 
‘Town  of  glorj',  and  indulgence  in  excesses 
or  jK-rilous  passions  have  left  no  linos  that 
sp'  ik  of  remorse,  or  even  of  errors  un- 
at'ined. 

Thi-  i.s  the  portrait  that  T.ockhart  draws 
of  f'rabl)0  :  “  His  noble  forehead,  his 

bright  beaming  eye,  without  anything  of 
old  age  about  it— though  he  was  then  above 
■  venty-  his  sweet  and,  I  Wf)uld  say,  inno- 
>  nt  tmile,  and  the  calm,  mellow  tones  of 
hi  voi<f!,  all  are  reproduced  the  moment  I 
op-ri  any  page  of  his  poetry'.” 

ff-rtain  it  is  that  the  f 'rabbe  who  wrote 
“The  Village,”  and  “Tales  of  the  Hall,” 


who  seemed  to  have  neither  eye  nor  ear  for 
the  pure  and  graceful,  whose  spring  wore 
the  garb  of  autumn,  to  whom  even  the 
breeze  was  unmusical,  and  the  zephyr 
harsh,  whose  hill,  and  stream,  and  valley 


were  barren,  muddy,  and  unprofitable, — 
was  only  misanthropic  in  verse.*  In  his 
life  and  practice  he  was  amiable,  benevo¬ 
lent,  and  concibatory.  We  have  other 
authority  besides  that  of  his  son  and  bio- 
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grapher  for  believing  that  “to  him  it  was 
recommendation  enough  to  be  poor  and 
miserable that  as  a  country  clergyman — 

“  To  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  cai-e!” 

This  is  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from  his 
friend,  the  poet  Moore : — “The  musa severior 


which  he  worships  has  had  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his 
heart ;  but  while  with  the  eye  of  a  sage  and 
a  poet  he  looks  into  the  darker  region  of 
human  nature,  he  stands  in  the  most  genial 
sunshine  himself.” 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument 


to  his  memory  in  the  chui’ch  at  Trowbridge, 
of  which  ho  was  so  long  the  rector  : — 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THE  KEV.  (b  CRABBE,  LL.B. 

Who  (lied  on  the  hrd  of  Eebniary,  18.32,  in  the  78tii  year  of 
his  Age,  nnd  the  18lh  of  his  services  as 
Reel  or  of  this  Parish. 

Rom  in  hnmide  life,  he  made  himself  what  he  was; 
lireaking  through  the  ob.scnrily  of  his  birth  by  the  force  of 
his  genius. 

Yet  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  the  loss  fnrlnnate  ; 
Entering,  as  his  works  canlcstify,  into  the  sorrows  and 
wants  of  the  poorest  of  his  pari.shioners. 

And  so  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pastor  and  a  magistrate 
as  to  endear  himself  to  all  around  him. 

As  a  writer  he  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  a  great  poet,  his  contemporary, — 

‘‘  Tlio’  Nature’s  sternest  )>ainter,  yet  her  best.” 


Tliis  monument  was  erected  by  some  of  his  affectionate 
friends  and  parishioners. 


[Mrs.  Moore,  the  widow  of  the  poet,  has 
died  since  I  wrote  a  memory  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  husband,  barely  twelve  months  ago. 
We  have  hopes,  at  no  distant  time,  to  offer 
our  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  also  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
women  it  has  ever  been  our  destiny  to  know. 
We  allude  to  the  subject  here,  chiefly  to 
mention  that  among  a  few  other  interesting 
bequests  to  us,  she  left  us  an  inkstand  that 
was  long  the  cherished  companion  of  the 
poet  Crabbe.  It  was  presented  to  Moore 
by  the  sons  of  Crabbe  soon  after  his  death.] 


*  “His  poems  liave  a  p;loom  wliich  is  not  in  nature  ;  not 
the  shade  ot  a  lieav^'  day,  of  mist,  or  of  clouds,  but  the  dark 
and  overcharged  shadows  of  one  who  paints  by  lamp-light, 
whose  very  liglits  have  a  gloominess.”— Southey.  Some 
one  has  written  that  “Crabbe  was  Pope  in  worsted 
stockings.” 
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WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 

Bowles,  “of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,”  was  born  in  the  Tillage 
of  King’s  Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  of 
which  his  father,  WBliam  Thomas  Bowles, 
was  yicar.  The  clay  of  his  birth  was  the 
24:th  of  September.  1762.  At  least,  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  to  he  so,  for  it  is  so  given  in  a 


letter  I  received  from  him,  though  he  had 
struck  his  pen  through  the  date  after  it  was 
written.  “  His  father,”  he  continues,  “was  | 
the  only  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bowles,  of 
Brackley,  who  married  Elizabeth  Lisle,  a  ! 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Lisles  of  Northumberland;  the  son  (William 
Thomas)  marrying,  1760,  Bridget,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Eichard 
Grey,  Chaplain  to  Nathanael  Crew,  Bishoji  j 
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of  Durham.  The  Bev.  WilHam  Lisle 
Bowles  was  the  eldest  son  of  that  marriage. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Oxford,  where  he  gained  a  prize 
for  Latin  verse,  having  been  entered  a 
scholar  of  Trinity.  He  took  his  degree  in 
1792,  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  a 
curate  in  Wiltshire,  ancl  obtained,  in  1804, 
a  prebend’s  stall,  and,  in  ISOo,  the  living 


of  BremhiU,  Wiltshire,”  where  he  resided 
until  he  resigned  it  in  1840,  after  forty 
years’  faithful  service,  during  which  long 
period  he  had  watched  zealously  over  the 
spiritual  and  worldly  interests  of  his  Hock. 
His  memory  is  venerated  there  to  this  day. 
He  retired  from  BremhiU  to  Salisbury,  and 
ched  there  on  the  6th  of  April,  1850,  being 
a  Canon  Eesidentiary  of  that  Cathedral. 
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He  had  then  reached  the  patriarchal  age 
of  fourscore  and  eight  years — a  good  man, 
and  a  good  clergyman  ! 

In  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  debt  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Salisbury  for  “preferment  in  a  cathedral, 
where  I  might  close  my  days  to  what  1, 
through  life,  most  loved,  cathedral  har¬ 
mony.” 


In  early  youth,  he  was  innocent  enough 
to  apply  to  a  printer  at  Bath,  to  know  if 
“he  would  give  anything  for  fourteen 
sonnets,”  to  be  published  “  with  or  without 
a  name.”  The  purchase  was  declined  ;  so 
the  simple  man,  who  fancied  he  might  thus 
pay  the  largest  debt  he  ever  owed,  seventy 
pounds,  “thought  no  more  of  getting  rich 
by  poetry.”  Yet  they  were  afterwards 


published  (in  1793),  and  sold  well — first  an 
edition  of  one  hundred  copies,  then  another 
of  five  hundred  copies,  and  then  another  of 
seven  hundi-ed  and  fifty  copies. 

There  came  a  young  man  into  the 
printer’s  shop  who  “spoke  in  high  com¬ 
mendation  ”  of  that  volume.  Forty  years 
afterwards,  Bowles  discovered  that  the 
young  man  was  Eobert  Southey ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  1837,  another  edition  of  the  sonnets 
was  dedicated  to  Eobert  Southej^  “who  has 
exhibited  in  his  prose  works,  as  in  his  life, 
the  purity  and  virtues  of  Addison  and 
Locke,  and  in  his  poetry,  the  imagination 
and  soul  of  Spenser.”  For  more  than  sixty 
years  he  was  continually  writing,  and  has 
left  jioems  which,  if  they  do  not  place  him 
among  the  highest  of  the  poets,  give  to  him 
rank  more  than  respectable. 

At  the  outset  of  life’s  jouimey  he  was 
cheered  by  the  voice  of  a  generous  and 
sympathising  “brother.”  Coleridge  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  been  withdi’awn  from 
several  perilous  errors  ‘  ‘  by  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and 
yet  so  manly,  so’natural  and  real,  and  yet  so 
dignified  and  harmonious,”  as  the  sonnets 
of  Bowles,  and  thus  tenders  his  thanks  : — 

“  My  heart  has  thanked  tliec,  Bowles,  for  these  soft  strains, 

Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  nmrmnring 

Of  wild  bees  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring.’’ 

De  Quincey  states  that  so  powerfully  did 
the  sonnets  of  Bowles  impress  the  poetic 
sensibility  of  Coleridge,  that  he  made  forty 
transcripts  of  them  with  his  own  pen  by 
way  of  presents  to  youthful  friends.  Cole¬ 
ridge  considered  Bowles  as  one  of  the  first 
of  our  English  poets  ‘  ‘  who  combined  natu¬ 
ral  thoughts  with  natural  diction — the  first 
who  reconciled  the  heart  with  the  head.” 

In  one  of  Lamb’s  letters  to  Coleridge,  he 
thus  exjiresses  himself ; — 

“  Coleridge,  I  love  you  for  dedicating  your 
poetry  to  Bowles,  genius  of  the  sacred  foun¬ 
tain  of  tears.  It  was  he  Avho  led  you  gently  by 
the  hand  through  all  this  valley  of  weeping-, 
showed  you  the  dark  green  yew  trees  and  the 
mellow  shades,  where,  by  the  fall  of  winters, 
j'ou  might  indulge  an  uncomplaining  melan¬ 
choly,  a  delicious  regret  for  the  past,  or 
weave  fine  visions  of  that  awful  futiue, 

“  ‘  Wlien  all  the  vanities  of  life’s  brief  day 

Oblivion's  hurrying  Iiand  hath  swept  awaj- ; 

And  all  its  sorrows,  at  the  awful  blast 

Of  til’  archangel’s  trump,  are  but  as  shadows  past.’  ” 

This  is  no  "slight  praise  from  two  such 
men.  We  may  add  to  it  that  of  Southey, 
who  says  in  reference  to  one  of  the  poems 
of  Bowles — “St.  John  in  Patmos,” — “I 
should  have  known  it  to  have  been  yours 
by  the  sweet  and  unsophisticated  style, 
upon  which  I  endeavoured,  now  almost 
forty  years  ago,  to  form  my  own.” 

Bowles  never  sought  rude  popularity — 
satisfied  with  inculcating  lessons  of  sound 
morality  in  ‘  ‘  dignified  and  harmonious 
verse,”  and  to  lead  the  heart  to  virtue  as 
the  chiefest  duty  of  the  muse. 

His  poetical  works  are  many,  but  he  did 
not  despise  prose.  His  “Life  of  Ken” 
ranks  high ;  but  he  is  in  this  way  chiefly 
remembered  by  his  contest  with  Byron, 
Campbell,  and  others,  relative  to  the  claims 
of  Pope  to  be  considered  a  poet  of  the  first 
order.  Byron’s  line  is  familiar  to  all : — 

“  And  Pope,  whom  Bowles  says  is  no  poet.” 

He  thus  refers  to  this  subject  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  me,  dated  October  28,  1837. 

“  I  never  said  ‘  Pope  was  no  poet.’  I  never 
thought  so.  I  put  the  epistle  to  Abelard 
before  all  poems  of  the  kind,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  Eape  of  the  Lock,  the  most 
ingenious,  and  imaginative,  and  exquisite  ; 
but  the  Ariel  is  inferior,  how  inferior  !  to 
Shakspere,  because  the  subject  would  not 
admit  a  being  employed  ‘  in  adding  fur- 


belows; '  to  a  lady's  mantle  to  be  as  looetkal, 
as  an  atrial  being  singing — 

•  Where  the  bee  sucks,’ 

and  raising  the  stoim.  The  question  was 
wit/iiUii  hothered  by  blockheads,  and  no 
otherwise  was  the  question  evaded.  Eut 
the  principles  are  eternal.” 

^\'heu  I  personally  knew  Bowles,  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  I'Sdo,  he  was  a  hale,  hearty  old 
man.  lie  seemed  to  me  a  happy  blending  of 
the  country  faimer  with  the  country  clergy¬ 
man  of  old  times,  and  recalled  the  por- 
traitm-es  of  “  parsons  ”  of  the  days  of  Field¬ 
ing  and  Smollett.  He  rarely  quitted  Brem- 
liill.  Xow  and  then  he  visited  the  metro¬ 
polis,  where  he  seemed  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  “  daisy  in  a  conservatory  ” — that 
was  his  own  simile  during  one  of  my  con¬ 
versations  with  this  eccentric,  but  benevo¬ 
lent  clergjTnan.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  his  loneliness  amid  the  peopled  solitude 
of  Loudon,  by  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by 
the  wife  of  the  poet  Moore.  Bowles  was  in 
the  habit  of  daily  riding  through  a  country 
tui-npike  gate,  and  one  day  he  presented  as 
usual  his  twopence  to  the  gate-keeper. 
“  "What  is  that  for,  sir  ?”  he  asked.  “  For 
my  horse,  of  course.”  “But,  sir,  you  have 
no  horse.”  “Dear  me  I  ”  exclaimed  the 
astonished  poet ;  “  am  I  walking  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Moore  also  told  me  that  Bowles  gave  her  a 
1  ’iljle  as  a  buthday  present.  She  asked  him 
to  wiite  her  name  in  it ;  he  did  so,  inscrib¬ 
ing  it  to  her  as  a  gift — from  the  Author” 

“  I  never,”  said  he,  “  had  but  one  watch, 
and  1  lost  it  the  very  first  day  I  wore  it.” 
Mrs.  Bowles  whispered  to  me,  “  and  if  he 
got  another  to-day  he  would  lose  it  as 
quickly.” 

This  constitutional  peculiarity  must  have 
been  natural  to  him,  for  when  a  very  child 
— ^^just  seven  years  old — (“  the  child  is  father 
to  the  man  ”),  while  accompanying  his 
parents  through  Bristol,  he  was  “lost.” 
He  had  .straj-ed  away.  There  was  a  hunt 
for  him  in  all  directions,  with  the  eager 
questioning  of  his  frightened  mother. 

“  Have  you  seen  a  little  boj'  in  blue  jacket 
and  boots!'”  He  had  been  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  the  bolls  of  Bedcliff  Church ; 
and  was  found  tranquilly  seated  on  the 
ancient  steps  of  the  churchyard,  careless  of 
the  crowd  around,  listeniiig  in  delight  and 
wonder  to  the  i)eal  from  the  old  tower. 
To  thi.'  event  he  alludes  in  one  of  his  after 
I  -(enis,  when 

Tb*-  moiimfiil  TTiiit'ir  of  tboir  iniiit'Ic'l  i  liimo, 

I-  ii  ■  woki;  my  \vi,n<leriii>'  cliiWIiood  into  tears.” 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  was  an  inve¬ 
terate  tendency  to  give  away  his  chattels 
to  thi.so  who  hajipened  casually  to  admire 
them.  Mr-;.  Bowles  was  compelled,  in  con- 
1  quence,  to  keejt  a  watchful  eye  at  all 
times  upon  his  ])roceedings  in  that  way, 
and  is  -aid  to  have  controlled  his  simjde- 
taindetl  irn  gularities  as  well  as  his  indis¬ 
criminate  liberalit}’. 

<  >f  bis  eccentricities  many  anecdotes  are 
told  in  the  neighbourhooil  where  he  resided 
t(iT  m^arly  half  a  century'.  All  of  them, 
however,  an'  .‘<imj»lc,  hannlcss,  and  exhibit 
geneifjur  sympathy'.  Ib;  was  loved  by'  the 
]>'“ir,  find  by  many'  friends.  Due  of  the 
It o.^t  a<  eeptable  guest-  at  Sloperton  was 

iioef  l5owle-;  and  Moore  says  of  him, 
a*  with  his  genius,  his  blunders,  his 
ill,  .  he  is  the  most  delightful  of  all 

■  •  ting  per-ons  or  poets.”  And  again, 

“  1  hat  an  od<l  folhtw  it  is,  and  how  inar- 
llou.'ly  by  being  a  genius  he  has  escaped 
t  '  ng  a  ft'oll”  And  thu.s  Southey' writes 
of  h::  .  •“  His  oddity',  his  untidinc.ss,  his 

-irr!!il:''’ity,  hi-  benevolence,  his  fears,  and 
h.'  go'ifl  nature,  make  him  one  of  the  most 


entertaining  and  extraordinary  characters 
I  ever  met  with.” 

I  copy'  this  extract  from  the  registry  in 
Bremhill  Chui’ch ; — 

“  The  Eev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  of  Salis- 
birry  Cathedral,  died  April  6th,  1850,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  April  13th, 
1850.  He  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Brem¬ 
hill  in  the  y'ear  of  grace  1805,  and  resigned  it 
when  unable  any'  longer  to  fulfil  the  duties  thereof, 
in  January',  1845,  having  held  it  forty  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  has 
bequeathed  a  memorial  of  himself  to  posterity 
in  various  printed  sermons,  as  well  as  in  his 
volumes  of  poems  and  local  histories  (whereof 
the  best  is  his  ‘History  of  Bremhill’),  and 
casually'  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Bishop  Ken.’  I  imagine 
that  his  prose  will  sm-vive  his  ^'erses ;  but  many 
greatly'  admired  his  sonnets. 

“His  controversy'  with  Lord  By'ron  on  the 
merits  of  Pope,  which  once  drew  gTcat  atten¬ 
tion,  is  already'  almost  forgotten.  The  church¬ 
yard  of  the  parish  abounds  with  epitaphs  which 
he  wrote  and  set  up  for  many  of  his  poor 
parishioners.  The  fragrance  of  his  name  is 
still  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  people  here ; 
they'  loved  him  for  his  Christian  simplicity', 
kindness,  and  truthfulness.  I  preached  a  fune¬ 
ral  sermon,  on  the  day  after  his  burial,  as  the 
last  tribute  that  could  be  paid  him  in  his  own 
parish. 

“  Hexry  Drcey. 

'■’■April,  1850.” 

A  true  lover  of  nature,  he  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  ornamenting  the  beau- 
tifully'-situated  vicarage  gardens.  And  a 
very  pleasing  taste  it  was,  altogether  pic¬ 


turesque,  replete  with  quaint  surprises  and 
fancies,  and  yet  entirely  devoid  of  old- 
fashioned  formality.  It  afforded  him  high 
gratification  to  entertain  his  friends  in 
these  grounds,  and  lead  them  along  its 
labyrinthine  paths — here  to  a  sylvan  altar- 
dedicated  to  friendship,  there  to  some 
temple,  grotto,  or  sun-dial.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  one  of  these  garden  treats  in 
the  “Little  Villager’s  Verse  Book” — a 
small  volume  of  vei-y  sweet  hymns,  which 
are,  I  believe,  well  known  in  many  village 
school-rooms,  and  cannot  be  too  well 
known.  “A  root-house  fronts  us,  with 
dark  boughs  branching  over  it.  Sit  down 
in  that  old  carved  chair  ;  if  I  cannot  wel¬ 
come  illustrious  visitors  in  such  consum¬ 
mate  verse  as  Pope,  I  may,  I  hope,  not 
without  blameless  pride,  tell  you,  reader, 
that  in  this  chair  have  sate,  among  other- 
visitors,  Sir-  Samuel  Eomilly,  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy — poets  as 
well  as  philosophers — Madame  de  Stael, 
Eogers,  Moore,  Crabbe,  Southey,  &c.” 

Having  discovered  a  huge  ancient  stone 
cross  lying  neglected  half-birr-ied  in  the 
churchyard,  he  had  it  placed  there,  so  as 
to  be  visible  from  the  vicinage  of  the  root- 
house,  the  moral  of  which  he  indicated  by 
inscribing  on  the  latter-  this  couplet : — 

“  Dost  tliou  lament  the  dead  and  mourn  the  loss 
Of  many  friends  ?  Oh !  think  uijon  the  cross !  ” 

The  steps  leading  to  this  root-house,  and 
the  entrance  to  where  it  stood,  are  depicted 
in  the  subjoined  illustration ;  but,  unfor- 


IN  THE  VICARAGE  GARDEN,  BREMHILL. 


trmatcly,  neither  root-house  nor  chair-  re¬ 
main  to  give  point  to  deeply  interesting 
memories  connected  with  the  spot.* 

From  some  lines  that — according  to  the 
work  I  have  ({uoted — were  inscribed  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  ver-y  charming  grounds 
of  the  vicarage,  it  would  appear  as  though 
!Mr.  Bowles  had  once  intended  to  be  buried 
at  Bremhill,  instead  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

“  There  rest  tlic  village  dead,  and  tliere,  too,  I 
(Wlien  yonder  dial  ijoinis  the  hour)  must  lie  ; 

Look  round,  the  distant  pro.spect  is  dis|ilayed 

I.ike  life’s  fair  land.scapc,  marked  with  liRlit  and  shade; 

.Strun(;(('r,  in  peace  pursue  thine  onward  road, 

And  ne’er  fort'ct  thy  lon'i  and  host  abode, 

Yet  keep  the  Christian’s  hope  liefore  thine  eye. 

And  seek  the  bright  reversion  of  the  sky,” 

Also,  bearing  on  the  same  point,  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  entitled  “The  English  Village  Church,” 

*  "  The  garden  is  ornamented  with  a  jet  fountain,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  heniiitage,  an  obelisk,  a  cross,  and  some  in¬ 
scriptions.  Two  swans,  who  answer  to  the  names  of 
Snowdrop  and  Lely,  have  a  pond  to  themselves.” — Southey 
I'lsitiny  Jluwles  in  Aovcinher,  1836. 


preached  by  him  at  Bremhill,  Api-il  20, 
1834,  are  to  be  found  these  words: — “In 
the  course  of  natur-e,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  my  grey  hairs,  who  have  lived  among 
you  for  so  many  years,  will  be  brought 
down,  I  hope  and  pray,  in  peace.  My  last 
abode  wiU  be  in  this  chancel,  where  all  the 
young  are  now  assembled,  and  who  wiU 
remember  me.  1  would  not  wish  a  better- 
epitaph  than  the  expression  of  a  poor  child, 
on  the  departui-e  of  a  man  of  genius,  a  con¬ 
scientious  clergyman,  and  a  friend.” 

In  a  note,  Crabbe  is  mentioned  as  the 
friend,  and  the  words  of  the  child  were, 

‘  ‘  He  with  the  white  head  will  go  up  in 
pulpit  no  more  !  ” 

Bowles  appears  to  have  loved  Bremhill  and 
its  neighbour-hood  heartily  ;  he  wr-ote  about 
it  genially,  and  did  his  best  to  render  the 
village  attractive  by  commemorating  its 
antiquities  and  associations. 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  POTTERIES: 

BEIXG  A  NOTICE  OF  THE  “DON,” 

THE  “  CASTLEFORD,”  THE  “FERRY-BRIDGE,” 
AND  OTHER  POTTERIES,  AND  THEIR  PRODFGTIONS 
AND  THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  LATTER 

■WITH  THE  'NI'EDG'VI'OODS. 

BY  LLE'^A’ELLXNN  JEWITT,  F.S.A.  &c.,  &e. 

Hateng  in  my  last  articles  treated  of  some 
of  the  more  famous  of  the  potteries  of  York¬ 
shire,  I  pui-pose,  in  the  present  chapter, 
continuing  my  subject  by  gi-xing  such 
notices  as  I  trust  -wrll  be  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  my  readers,  of  the  Don  Pottery, 
the  Castleford  Pottery,  the  Ferrybridge 
Pottery,  and  others  in  the  same  locality. 
These,  "with  the  places  ■whose  histories  I 
have  already  attempted  to  trace,  and  others 
in  the  neighboui’hood  of  Masborough,  &c., 
comprise  what  may  be  considered  the 
“Yorkshire  Potteries” — a  district  rich  in 
industrial  occupation  of  almost  every  kind 
— and  in  which,  perhaps,  as  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  I  maybepardonedfor  taking  more  than 
a  passing  interest. 

The  Don  Pottery  is  situated  at  S'winton, 
closely  adjoining  the  canal,  on  which  it  has 
a  wharf.  It  was  established  in  the  year 
1800,  by  John  Green,  of  Newhdl.  He  was 
one  of  the  Greens  of  Leeds,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Leeds  Pot¬ 
tery,  and  a  jiroprietor  in  the  Swinton 
Pottery.  He  is,  in  fact,  stated  to  have 
been  the  manager  of  the  Leeds  and  the 
S^winton  potteiies,  and  is  said  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  considerable  losses  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  war.  He,  about  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of, — 1800,  or  a  little  later, — 
pui’chased  a  plot  of  almost  waste  and 
swampy  land  at  S'winton,  and,  -with  the 
aid  of  partners,  set  about  the  erection  of 
the  works.  At  this  time  a  person  named 
Ne'wton,  father  to  the  more  than  octoge¬ 
narian  from  whom  I  have  picked  up  many 
scraps  of  the  infonnation  I  record,  had 
an  enamel  kiln  at  the  back  of  his  house 
at  S'winton,  where  he  used  to  burn  such 
wares  as  he  decorated.  To  this  man,  for 
the  first  twelve  months.  Green,  of  the  Don 
Pottery,  brought  his  pattern  pieces  as  he 
prepared  them,  to  be  fired.  In  1807  there 
were  other  members  of  the  family  united 
•with  John  Green,  who  also  had  partners 
named  Clarke.  The  firan  then  traded  as 
“  Greens,  Clarke,  &  Co.” 

From  this  time  until  1834  the  Don  Pot¬ 
tery  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greens 
and  their  partners,  and  in  that  year  passed 
by  purchase  to  Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  of  the 
Mexborough  Old  Pottery.  *  The  latter  works 
were  continued  until  1844,  when  they  were  j 
closed,  and  Mr.  Barker  confined  his  opera-  j 
tions  entirely  to  the  Don  manufactoiy. 
The  old  potworks  are  now  carried  on  by 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barker  as  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  wheels  for  locomotives.  In  1851  I 
the  &m  became  “  Samuel  Barker  and 
Son,”  under  which  style  it  is  still  con-  1 
tinned,  the  present  proprietors  being  Mr. 
Henry  Barker,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  of  Samuel  Barker,  now  deceased, 
who  are  tenants  in  common ;  Mi’.  Henry 
Barker  being  the  acting  partner. 

Of  the  wares  made  and  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced — many  of  which  are  of  extreme 
rarity,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  few 
collectors  who  are  cognizant  of  their  having 

*  More  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Barker,  Peter  Barker,  carried  on  business  at  the  Rawinarsh 
Pottery,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  under  the  style  of 
“  Barker  and  Wainwright.”  Peter  Barker  afterwards 
joined  his  brother  Jesse  (father  to  Samuel  Barker)  in  part¬ 
nership,  and  they  carried  on  the  Mexborough  Old  Potterj' 
for  many  years,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Barker,  who  continued  them  until  he  purchased  the  Don 
Pottery  as  here  stated 

^  been  produced — it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
at  more  length.  From  a  list  of  goods 
'  prepared  by  the  firm  in  1808,  it  appears 
that  a  considerable  variety  was  produced  at 
that  time.  This  Hst,  which  is  now  before 
me,  is  thus  headed : — 

“  Greens,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  Don  Pottery,  near 
Doncaster,  Make,  Sell,  and  Export  Wholesale 
aU  the  various  kinds  of  Earthenxvare,  viz.. 
Cream-colour,  Brotvn,  Blue,  and  Green  Shell, 
Nankin  Blue,  Printed,  Painted,  and  Enamelled, 
Eg-j-ptian  Black,  Brown,  China,  &c.  &c.  Also 
Services  executed  in  Borders,  Landscapes,  Coats 
of  Arms,  &c.,  and  ornamented  with  Gold  or 
Silver.”  j 

Of  the  ordinary  fine  earthenware  made 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  works,  some 
specimens,  whose  actual  date  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained,  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  show  to  what  perfection  in 
body  and  glaze,  in  manipulation,  and  in  de¬ 
coration,  the  manufacture  had  already 
arrived.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  early 
specimens  is  a  jug,  commonly  called  the 
“  Jumper  Jug,”  which  is  of  great  rarity, 
but  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets 
of  collectors.  In  the  possession  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  are  a  pair 
of  these  jugs,  holding  two  quarts  each, 
which  are  the  finest  I  have  seen.  On  either 
side  is  the  figure  of  a  very  uncouth,  coarse, 
and  slovenly-looking  man,  in  red  coat, 
pink  waistcoat,  strqied  green  and  white 
under-waistcoat,  orange  neckerchief,  orange 
breeches,  above  which  his  shirt  is  seen,  top 
boots,  and  spiu’s.  In  his  hand  he  holds 
his  hat,  orange,  ■with  red  ribands,  on  which 
is  a  card  bearing  the  words  “  Milton  for 
ever.”  Beneath  the  spout,  on  a  sci’oll,  is 
the  following  cui’ious  verse  : — 

“  The  Figure  there  is  no  mistaking. 

It  is  the  famous  Man  for — breaking. 

Oh  that  instead  of  Horse  and  Mare 

He  had  but  broken  Crockeryware,- 
Each  grateful  Potter  in  a  bumper 

Might  drink  the  health  of 

Orange  Jumper.” 

This  man,  who  was  kno'wn  all  the  coun¬ 
try  round  as  “  Orange  Jumper,”  was  a  very 
eccentric  character,  and  a  great  mover  in 
the  political  “  stirs  ”  of  his  county.  He 
was  a  horse  breaker  at  Wentworth,  and 
many  extraordinary  stories  are  remembered 
in  connection  with  him.  One  of  these,  as  con¬ 
nected  ■with  the  stoiy  of  this  jug,  is  worth 
repeating.  In  the  great  Yorkshire  elec¬ 
tion  of  1807 — the  most  costly  and  the  most 
strongly  contested  election  on  record — when 
the  candidates  who  were  so  mercilessly 
pitted  against  each  other  were  Lord  Mil- 
ton,  Wilberforce,  and  Lascelles,  “  Orange 
Jumper”  was  employed  to  carry  despatches 
regularly  backwards  and  forwards  from 
York  to  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  father  of  Lord  Milton,  who 
eventually  won  the  election,  and  was  re¬ 
turned  as  the  colleague  of  Wilberforce. 
Orange  was  the  Fitz'william  colour,  and 
blue  that  of  Lascelles  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Harewood),  his  opponent,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  “Jumper”  was  seen  entering  York 
decked  out  as  usual  in  orange,  but  riding 
on  an  ass  gaily  covered  with  bright  blue 
ribands.  On  being  jeered  at  for  this  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistency  in  wearing  both  colours, 
he  replied  that  he  wore  the  right  colour, 
orange,  and  that  his  ass  was  only  like  other 
asses,  for  they  were  all  donkeys  that  wore 
blue  !  The  election  was  gained  by  the 
party  he  espoused,  and  in  commemoration 
these  jugs,*  with  his  portrait  and  verse, 
were  made.  They  are  marked 

Don.  Pottery. 

pencilled  in  red  on  the  bottom. 

*  On  the  quart  jugs  the  figure  appeared  on  one  side,  and  i 
the  verse  on  the  other.  | 

In  this  fine  earthenware,  and  in  cream- 
coloured  ware,  the  Don  Pottery  produced 
every  article  required  either  for  ordinary 

1  use  or  for  ornament. 

An  engraved  pattern-book  was  issued  by 
the  firm,  in  the  same  style,  and  of  the  same 
size,  as  that  of  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co.,  of 

1  the  Leeds  Pottery,  which  I  have  already 
described.  A  careful  comiiarison  of  the  two 
books  reveals  the  fact,  that  whereas  in  the 
latest  edition  of  that  of  Leeds  269  patterns 
are  engraved,  in  that  of  the  Don  Pottery 

1  292  are  given.  It  also  reveals  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  many  of  the  Don  patterns  are 
identical  with  those  of  Leeds,  the  engraver 
of  the  former  having  evidently  traced  from 
those  of  the  latter  (Leeds)  in  preparing  his 
:  plates.  Many  of  the  remaining  patterns 

1  are  slightly  altered  from  Leeds,  while  others 
do  not  appear  in  the  book  of  those  works  at 
all.  As  two  of  the  many  examples  in  which 
the  patterns  are  closely  copied  from  Leeds, 

I  may  refer  to  the  chesnut  tureen  and  the 
asparagus  holder,  engraved  in  my  account 
of  the  Leeds  works. 

Open-work  baskets,  tureens,  &c.,  twig 
baskets,  in  which  the  “  withies”  were  of 

1  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  of  Leeds 
and  Wedgwood,  &c.,  perforated  plates, 
dishes,  t'ui’eens,  spoons,  ladles,  and  other 
articles,  ice-pails,  salt-cellars,  flower-vases, 
cruets  and  stands,  inkstands,  seals,  bird 
fountains,  smelling-bottles,  and,  indeed, 
every  variety  of  articles,  as  well  as  services 
of  ail  descriptions,  and  ornamental  vases 
of  several  designs,  were  made  in  these 
wares,  and  such  as  were  adapted  for  the 
coloui’,  were  made  in  green  glazed  ware. 

Upon  each  plate  of  the  book  the  words 
“  Don  Pottery”  are  engraY’ed.  Of  teapots, 
many  patterns,  with  raised  groups,  trophies, 

&c.,  and  others  for  loose  metal  “kettle- 
handles  ”  are  also  engraved. 

In  the  cream-coloured  ware,  and  also  in 
the  fine  white  earthenware,  excellent  des¬ 
sert  and  other  services  were  made,  and 
were  painted  -with  a  truth  to  nature  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  I  have  in  my 
own  possession  a  part  of  a  remarkably  fine 
dessert  service,  consisting  of  jdates  and  com¬ 
ports  of  various  forms,  in  which  each  piece 
is  jiainted  with  some  special  flowering  plant 
— no  two  pieces  being  alike — the  name  of 
which  is  written  at  the  back  of  the  piece. 

This  service  was  painted  by  two  different 
artists,  with  the  respective  initials  of  B. 
and  H. ,  which  are  marked  on  each  piece. 

The  edges  are  gilt. 

In  my  o-wn  collection  are  some  remark¬ 
able  plates  of  small  size  of  fine  earthen¬ 
ware.  In  these  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
is  left  white,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest 
is  tinted  of  a  deep  buff.  The  edge,  and 
a  line  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  is 
black,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  plate  is  a 
landscape,  which  has  all  the  beauty  and 
effect  of  a  well-executed  Indian  ink  di’aw- 
ing.  The  artistic  execution  of  these  draw¬ 
ings — which  are  different  on  each  plate — 
is  remarkably  free,  touchy,  and  artistic. 

About  1810-12,  china  of  an  excellent 
quality  was,  to  a  very  small  extent  indeed, 
made  at  the  Don  Pottery,  and  examples  of 
this  are  of  extreme  rarity.  In  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  possession  is  a  coffee  mug  of  excel¬ 
lent  body,  and  of  remarkably  good  soft 
glaze,  well  painted  with  Chinese  subjects, 
which  is  marked  “Don  Pottery”  in  very 
small  letters,  pencilled  in  red.  This  almost 
unique  and  most  interesting  specimen  is 
the  only  marked  one  which  has  come  under 
my  notice,  and  is  particularly  curious  and 
valuable. 

In  my  own  collection  are  some  specimens 
of  this  very  rare  china  ware,  which  are 
equally  curious  and  interesting  -with  the  one 
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I  hare  just  spoken  of.  Two  of  tkese  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
One  is  a  jug  wliich  will  hold  rather  more 
than  a  prut,  and  has  a  curious  story  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  china  body  was  mixed 
by  Godfrey  Speight  and  Ward  Booth,  both  ' 
of  whom  were  originally  from  Stafford-  ' 
shire ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  was  brought  ] 
from  that  county  ‘  ‘  with  a  whole  regiment  , 
of  hands”  to  work  at  the  new  Don  Pottery,  | 
of  which  he  became  the  manager.  The  jug 
was  painted  by  his  son,  Taylor  Booth,  who  ! 
was  brought  up  with  Enoch  Wood,  of  Bui’s-  j 
lem,  and  afterwards  was  at  the  old  Derby  | 


century.  It  appears  that  a  party  of  the 
Don  and  Swinton  potters,  who  had  been  to 
Sheffield  for  a  carousal,  and  had  stayed 
there  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
were,  when  not  sober,  returning  over  the 
moor,  when,  on  passing  the  gibbet  on  which 
the  gaunt  skeleton  of  the  malefactor  still 
hung,  as  it  had  for  years,  in  chains,  one 
of  them,  saying,  “  Let’s  ha’  a  rap  at  him,” 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it,  knocking 
off  the  bones  of  two  of  the  fingers.  These 
were  picked  up,  and  carefully  carried  home 
as  trojthies  of  the  exploit,  and  some  time 
afterwards,  when  trials  in  the  manufactui'e 
of  china  were  being  made,  they  were  brought 
out,  calcined,  and  mixed  with  some  of  the 
body.  Of  this  body  a  seal  was  made,  “  with 
a  gibbet  on  it,”  and  the  jug  which  I  have 
just  described,  and  which  is  now  in  my 
collection.  This  storj'  I  have  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  the  party  of  potters,  a  man  now 
fast  nearing  “fourscore  years  and  ten”  in 
age.  The  horrible  and  brutal  taste  dis- 
jdayed  by  the  potters  has,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  its  use  in  authenticatingthe  example, 
and  in  giving  it,  at  all  events,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  date. 

The  other  of  these  examples  is  a  com- 
jjort  of  the  same  form,  and  indeed  made 
from  the  .same  mould  as  those  of  the  bota¬ 
nical  .‘ieiwice  I  have  just  de.scribed.  It  is 
of  remarkably  fine  bodj^  and  excellent 
glaze,  and  has  a  plant  of  the  tiger-lily  ex- 
qui.sitely  painted  of  natural  size,  occupying 
the  whole  of  its  inside. 

In  fine  cane-coloui’cd  ware,  tea-sendees, 
jugs,  (kc.,  were  made,  and  were  ornamented 
w  ith  figures,  borders,  and  other  designs  in 
relief.  <  )f  this  kind  of  ware  the  accom- 
jianying  engraving  of  a  .sugar-box,  in  Mr. 


X-)nnan's  posses.sion,  will  sen’e  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  of  remarkably  good  work- 
n.-inship,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures, 
trophies,  &c.,  in  lelief  in  black.  It  is 
marked  “  Green’s  Don  I’ottery.” 


China  Works,  and  given  to  Speight,  from 
whose  aged  son’s  hands  it  has  passed  into 
my  own.  It  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
groups  of  roses  and  other  flowers  on  either 
side,  and  a  sprig  of  jasmine  beneath  the 
spout,  and  has  a  broad  gold  line  round  the 
top.  The  curious  part  of  the  story  con¬ 
nected  with  this  jug  is,  that  in  the  body  of 
which  it  is  composed,  by  one  of  those 
strange  and  unaccountable  freaks  to  which 
potters  as  well  as  other  people  are  liable, 
are  two  of  the  fingers  of  a  noted  malefactor, 
Spencer  Broughton,  who  was  gibbeted  on 
Attercliffe  Common  at  the  close  of  the  last 


In  green  glazed  ware  flower-vases  of 
large  size,  root-pots,  dessert  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  ;  in  red  ware,  scent  jars  of  bold  and 
good  design,  large-sized  mignonette  vases, 
and  many  other  articles  ;  and  in  “  Egyptian 
black,”  teapots,  cream  -  ewers,  jugs,  &c., 
were  made. 

The  “brown  china”  spoken  of  in  the 
list  of  goods  was  the  “  Eockingham  Ware,” 
which  was  attempted  to  be  made  at  the 
Don  Potteiy,  and  is  still  made  of  the  usual 
marketable  quality. 

A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with 
Eussia,  with  France  and  Belgium,  and 
with  South  America,  to  which  markets  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  produced  were 
consigned. 

At  the  “Don  Pottery”  at  the  present 
day,  under  the  able  management  of  Messrs. 
Barker,  the  energetic  proprietors  of  the 
works,  all  the  usual  varieties  of  earthen¬ 
ware  are  manufactured  to  a  large  extent, 
the  works  giving  employment  to  between 
two  and  three  hundred  hands.  In  services 
of  different  kinds  many  admirable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  patterns  are  produced,  and  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  vie  with  many  of  the  Staffordshire 
houses.  Some  of  the  toilet  services  which 
I  have  seen,  enamelled,  gilt,  and  lustred, 
are  especially  good.  They  also  produce 
dinner,  tea,  dessert,  and  other  services,  as 
well  as  all  the  usual  varieties  of  goods  for 
home  and  foreign  consumption,  including 
in  “Egyptian  black,”  teapots,  cream-ewers, 
&c.,  Eockingham  ware,  and  “  cane,”  or 
yellow  ware. 

The  marks  adojited  by  these  works  have 
been  but  few,  and  these  only  very  occa¬ 
sionally  used.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  as  follows  : — 

Don  Pottery 

pencilled  in  red  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

BOX  POTTERY 

impres.sed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pieces. 

GREEN 

DON  POTTERY 
also  an  impressed  mark. 


The  first  of  these  was  impressed,  the  second 
was  printed  and  transferred  on  the  ware.  It 
was  the  first  mark  used  by  Samuel  Barker, 


and  was  adopted  by  him  on  purchasing  the 
Don  Pottery  on  its  discontinuance  by  the 
Greens. 


The  first  of  these  marks,  also  in  transfer 
printing,  an  eagle  displayed  rising  from  out 
a  ducal  coronet,  was  adopted  by  the  firm 
when  it  became  Samuel  Barker  and  Sons, 
at  which  time  the  old  mark  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  mark  of  the  eagle  displayed 
is  not  now  used,  the  firm  having  adopted 
the  old  mark  of  the  demi-lion  rampant  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  paws  the  pennon,  and  enclosed 
within  a  garter,  beneath  which  are  the 
initials  of  the  fii-m,  “  S.  B.  &  S.” 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Denary 
Pottery,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
and  Wardle.  These  works  were,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  confined  to  the  production 
of  fire-bricks,  &c.,  but  were  then  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Wardle  from  Messrs.  Alcocks,  of 
Bui-slem,  who  has  recently  been  joined  in 
partnership  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wilkinson. 
The  factory  is  conveniently  placed  near 
the  railway,  from  which  there  is  a  siding 
direct  into  the  premises,  which  are  compact, 
well  arranged,  and  light.  The  goods  pro¬ 
duced  are  the  general  ordinary  classes  of 
printed  earthenware,  pearl  body,  cream 
ware,  &c.,  which  are  made  of  good  ordi¬ 
nary  quality.  In  these  all  the  more  popular 
and  favourite  patterns  are  produced,  and 
the  works  being  of  recent  estabhshment, 
the  copper  plates  are  new,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  sharp  and  fresh  iu  appearance. 
Dinner,  tea,  coffee,  toilet,  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  are  produced,  as  well  as  jugs  and 
other  articles,  some  of  which  are  of  really 
good  and  effective  design.  Yellow,  or  cane- 
coloured  ware,  is  also  made,  as  are  tiles 
for  external  decorative  purposes.  These 
are  made  from  clay  found  at  Conisborough, 
where  branch  works  are  being  established. 
The  mark  adopted  by  the  firm,  for  what 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  unless  it  be 
that  the  wares  are  intended  to  pass  for, 
and  take  the  place  of  (which  they  do),  Staf¬ 
fordshire  make,  is  the  Staffordshire  knot, 
with  the  words  “WiLkiuson  and  Wardle 
Denaby  Potteries.” 

At  Kilnhurst,  a  place  which  one  would 
naturally  say  took  its  name  from  pot-works, 
is  a  manufactory  of  earthenware,  known 
as  the  Kilnhurst  Old  Pottery.  This 
was  estabhshed  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  soon  after  the  Act  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Don  was  obtained.  It 
was  erected  on  the  estate  of  the  Shore 
family,  and  was  held  some  sixty  years  ago 
by  a  potter  named  Hawley,  who  had  also 
a  pottery  at  Eawmarsh.  From  him  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  George  Green  (one 
of  the  family  of  the  Greens  at  Leeds),  who 
was  succeeded,  in  1839,  by  Messrs.  Twigg 
Brothers.  It  is  now  carried  on  by  the 
surviving  partner,  Mr.  John  Twigg,  who 
produces  the  usual  varieties  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  has  made  some  unsuccessful 
trials  in  china. 

There  also  have  been,  or  are,  pot-works 
at  New  Biggin,  held  by  George  Tayler,  at 
one  time  a  manager  at  the  Don  Pottery ;  at 
Eotherham,  held  by  persons  of  the  names 
of  Beatson  and  Yates ;  at  Swinton  Bridge, 
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worked  only  for  a  few  years  by  Messrs. 
Hampshire  and  Newton ;  at  "West  Melton, 
worked  by  Twigg ;  and  at  other  places  in 
the  neighboui’hood. 

Castlefoed,  which  has  its  stations  on 
the  “North-Eastern”  and  on  the  “Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire”  railways,  lies 
about  twelve  miles  from  Leeds.  It  is  a 
rapidly  rising  and  important  little  town, 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  its 
glass-houses,  its  chemical  works,  and  its 
potteries,  which  are  still  in  full  operation. 
Common  brown  ware  had,  I  believe,  been  , 
made  for  a  considerable  period,  on  the  spot, 
the  goods  produced,  of  coui’se,  being  pan- 
cheons  and  the  ordinary  classes  of  coarse 
vessels.  The  Castlefoed  Potteey  was 
established,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  by  David  Dunderdale,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  more  especially  Queen’s  or  cream- 
coloured  ware,  which  was  then  so  fashion¬ 
able,  and  which  was  at  that  time  being 
made  so  largely  at  Leeds  and  other  places, 
as  well  as  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Dunder¬ 
dale  took  into  partnership  a  Mr.  Plowes, 
and  in  1803,  the  firm  of  D.  Dunder¬ 
dale  &  Co.,  which  appears  stamped  on  the 
goods,  consisted,  I  believe,  solely  of  these 
two  persons.  The  partnership  was  not,  it 
seems,  of  very  long  duration,  and  after 
considerable  dissension,  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Plowes  removing  to  Ferrybridge, 
where  he  joined  the  proprietors  of  the  pot- 
works  there,  his  son  removing  to  London, 
and  Mr.  Dunderdale  continuing  the  Castle- 
ford  Works  alone.  The  next  partner,  I 
believe,  was  Mi’.  Thomas  Edward  Upton,  a  | 
relative  of  Mr.  Dunderdale's,  and  these  two 
shortly  afterwards  took  into  partnership  i 
John  Bramley  (or  Bramler)  and  Thomas  ' 
Bussell,  who  was  not  a  practical  potter,  I 
but  was  an  hotel  proprietor  at  Harrogate.  1 
At  this  time  the  proprietary  was  thus 
divided  ; — Dunderdale  one  half  of  the  con- 
cern,  Bussell  a  fourth,  and  Upton  and  j 
Bramley  an  eighth  each.  Considerable  I 
additions  were  made  to  the  works  at  this  | 
time,  and  the  change  in  the  proprietary  i 
was  commemorated  by  a  grand  feast,  and 
by  bonfires,  and  all  Hnds  of  extravagant  j 
rejoicings. 

In  1820  the  manufactory  was  closed,  and  ^ 
in  1821  a  part  of  the  works  was  taken  by  . 
some  of  the  workmen — Gieorge  Asquith,  I 
William  and  Daniel  BjTord,  Bichard  Gill, 
James  Sharp,  and  David  Hingham.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Taylor,  Harrison,  &  Co., 
Harrison  having  been  an  apprentice  of  j 
David  Dunderdale’s,  and  the  place  is  still  | 
carried  on  by  the  latter  and  the  son  of  the 
former,  under  the  style  of  Taylor  and  Har¬ 
rison.  At  these  works,  an  offshoot,  as  I  j 
have  shown,  of  the  old  pottery,  the  com-  | 
moner  descriptions  of  goods  only  are  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  182o,  I  believe, 
the  old  works  were  taken  by  Asquith,  W ood, 
and  Co.  They  were  joined  in  partnership 
by  Thomas  Nicholson,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Hartley,  Greens,  &  Co., 
of  the  Leeds  Pottei-y,  and  carried  on  the 
business  as  Asquith,  Wood,  and  Nicholson, 
and  afterwards  asWood  andNicholson  alone. 
In  1854,  another  change  took  place,  by 
which  JkL’.  Nicholson,  one  of  the  old  firm, 
retained  the  works,  and  took  into  partner¬ 
ship  Thomas  Hartley,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  Thomas  Nicholson  &  Co.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Nicholson  retired  from  the 
concern,  and  it  is  now  carried  on  by  > 
Thomas  Hartley  alone  under  the  old  name  j 
of  Nicholson  &  Co. 

The  Castleford  Works,  under  David 
Dunderdale  &  Co.,  did  a  lai’ge  trade  with  | 
Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  “foreign; 
parts,”  principally  in  cream-coloured  ware,  j 


and  it  is  said  that  diiring  the  war  the  the  Castleford  Pottery  in  Dunderdale’s 
losses  were  so  great,  both  in  earthenware  time  was  the  “Queen’s”  or  “  cream - 
and  in  specie,  as  to  cripple  the  works,  and  coloured  ware,”  which  was  made  of  an 
lead  to  their  being  closed.  So  great  was  excellent  quality,  and  of  a  good  colour, 
the  export  trade  of  the  firm,  that  they  In  appearance  it  assimilated  pretty  closely 
owned  vessels  of  heavy  burthen,  which  '  to  the  cream  ware  made  at  the  Herculaneum 
were  kept  trading  with  the  Spanish  and  Works,  and  was  not  so  fine  or  so  perfect  in 
other  ports.  It  is  related  that  just  before  i  glaze  as  that  made  at  Leeds.  In  this  ware 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  one  of  Dunderdale’s  dinner,  dessert,  and  other  services,  as  well 
shq^s  was  closely  and  hotly  chased,  but  as  open-work  baskets,  vases,  candlesticks, 
succeeded  in  outstripping  her  would-be  and  a  large  variety  of  other  articles,  were 
captors.  This  was  celebrated  at  Castleford,  made,  both  plain  and  painted,  or  enamelled, 
and  the  circumstance  was  remembered  as  and  decorated  with  transfer  printing.  In 
“Dunkirk  Paces,”  and  is  still  talked  of  the  accompanying  engraving  I  show  some 
with  pride  by  one  or  two  of  the  old  people  examples  from  my  own  collection,  and  that 
with  whom  I  have  conversed.  of  my  friend,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Pulleine. 

As  I  have  said,  the  staple  production  of  In  this  group  is  seen  one  of  a  set  of  four 


central  covered  dishes  in  my  own  pos¬ 
session  and  that  of  Mr.  Manning,  which 
are  painted  in  sepia  with  a  border  of  vine 
leaves,  grapes,  and  tendrils,  of  precisely 
the  same  design  as  ajipears  on  examples  of 
Wedgwood’s  make,  of  that  of  Herculaneum, 
and  of  other  places.  This  set  of  dishes, 
W’hen  placed  together  for  use,  forms  a  circle 
of  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sauce-boat  is  a  part  of  the  same  service. 
The  small  oval  sauce  tureen  and  ladle 
which  I  engrave  for  the  purpose  espe¬ 
cially  of  showing  that  double  -  twisted 
handles  were  made  at  Castleford  as  well  as 
at  Leeds,  at  Swinton,  and  at  other  places, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Pulleine.  In  Mr.  Manning’s 
and  Dr.  Brameld’s  collections  are  some  very 
characteristic  and  excellent  examples  of  this 
manufactory. 

Open-work  baskets,  stands,  plates,  dishes, 
&c.,  were  produced  in  great  variety,  and 
of  designs  in  many  instances  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  Leeds  and  other  places.  The 
accompanying  engraving  exhibits  one  of 


the  designs  of  Castleford  from  a  marked 
example  in  my  own  collection. 

In  what  would  now  be  called  Parian,  the 
Castleford  Works  in  their  early  days  pro¬ 
duced  some  remarkably  good  and  effective 
pieces.  One  of  these,  a  hot-milk  jug  with 
its  cover,  is  shown  in  the  above  engraving. 
It  belongs  to  my  friend,  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Pulleine,  whose  collection,  which  I  have 
before  named,  contains  many  choice  ex¬ 
amples  of  ceramic  Art.  It  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  foliated  and  other  borders, 
and  with  groups  of  figures  in  relief.  In 
the  same  collection  is  a  lai'ge  mug  of  the 
same  material,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
fluted,  the  upper  with  a  laised  foliated 
border,  and  dai'k  brown  band,  and  the 
central  part  with  a  continuous  subject  of 
figui’es,  goat,  and  trees,  of  good  design  and 
of  high  relief.  In  my  own  possession  is  a 
jug  of  very  similar  character,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  hunting  subject.  Examples  of  this 
kind  of  w’are  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geologjq  Jermyn  Street. 


Black  or  Egyptian  ware  of  fine  quality 
was  made  at  Castleford  in  its  palmy  days, 
and  is  now  of  some  degree  of  rarity.  In 
my  old  friend  0.  Boach  Smith’s  posses¬ 
sion  is  a  part  of  a  service  of  this  material, 
in  which  the  hot-milk  jug  is  of  precisely 
the  same  pattern  as  the  one  engraved 
above.  In  fine  white  earthenware  a  large 
variety  of  goods  was  made  by  Dunder¬ 
dale  &  Co.,  who  produced  a  remarkably 
hard  and  compact  body,  and  a  glaze  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  In  Mr.  Pulleine’s  posses¬ 
sion,  among  other  examples,  is  an  oval 
fruit-dish,  painted  inside  with  a  broad, 
bold,  but  not  elegant,  border  in  red,  and  in 
the  centre,  in  an  oval,  a  landscape,  with 
water,  buildings,  trees,  figures,  &c.,  in  the 
same  colour  on  a  red-tinted  ground. 


j  The  marks  used  at  these  works  a2)pear  to 
J  have  been  very  few,  and  are  easily  recog- 
'  nised.  They  are — 

D  D  & 

CASTLEFOED 

impressed  in  the  bottom  of  the  goods. 

D-D  &  Co 

GASTLEFOllD 

POTTEEY 

!  also  imjwessed  in  the  ware.  The  mark  at 
'  the  present  time  is  a  cu’cular  garter,  sur- 
I  mounted  by  a  crown.  On  the  ribbon  are 
j  the  initials  of  the  firm — “T.  N  &  Co.” — and 
j  in  the  centre  the  name  of  the  pattern. 

!  At  the  present  day  the  Castleford  Pot- 
j  tery,  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hartley 
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under  the  stjde  of  “  T.  Xicholson  &  Co.,” 

;  manufactures  all  the  more  ordinary  kinds 

i  of  earthen'ware,  including  white,  printed, 

1  sponged,  and  the  very  commonest  kinds  of 
!  jiainted  varieties.  The  old  glory  of  the 
'  works  has,  however,  long  departed,  and 
nothing  artistic  or  beautiful  is  now  to  be 
,  seen  in  the  place  where  once  so  many  choice 

1  articles  might  be  found. 

1  In  Castleford  several  other  jDotteries,  the 

offshoots  of  this  one,  now  exist.  The  prin- 
,  cipal  of  these  is  the  Eagle  Pottery,  estab¬ 

lished  in  lSj4  by  a  company  of  workmen, 
and  taken  by  Pratt  iS:  Co.,  who  sold  the 
concern  to  a  Mr.  McDowell,  who  carries 
it  on  under  the  style  of  John  Roberts  &  Co. 

The  Ferrybridge  Pottery  is  situated 
at  Ferrybridge,  by  Knottingley,  and  only 

1  a  short  distance  from  that  famous  seat  of 

:  the  growth  of  liquorice,  Pontefr’act,  whose 

*•  Pomfret  cakes  ”  are  so  well  and,  indeed, 
universally  known.  The  potworks  at 
Ferrybiidge  are  among  the  largest,  if  they 
are  not  the  very  largest,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
have  the  reputation  of  being  weU  arranged 
and  convenient.  They  were  established  in 
1792,  by  Mr.  Wilham  Tomlinson,  who  had 
:  lor  partners  Mr.  Seaton,  an  eminent  banker 

j  of  Pontefract ;  Mi’.  Foster,  a  wealthy  ship¬ 
owner,  of  Selby;  Mr.  Timothy  Smith,  a 
pal  proprietor ;  and  Mi-.  Thompson,  an 
]  independent  gentleman,  residing  at  Selby. 

1  The  firm  was  .styled  “William  Tomlinson 
j  and  Co.,”  until  about  the  year  1796,  when 
!  the  proprietors  took  into  partnership  Ralph 

!  "Wedgwood,  of  Bui’slem,  when  the  style 

1  was  changed  to  that  of  “  TomRiison,  Foster, 

1  Wedgwood,  &  Co.” 

1  Ralph  Wedgwood  was  the  eldest  son  of 

j  Thomas  Y  edgwood,  of  Eti’uiia,  the  cousin 

■  and  partner  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  was 

brought  up  at  that  place  under  his  uncle 
and  father.  He  was  brother  to  John 

1  Taylor  Wedgwood,  the  eminent  line  en- 

giaver,  whose  works  are  so  justly  in 
rejiute. 

In  my  “  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,”  I 
have  given  for  the  first  time,  as  the  result 
of  considerable  research,  a  notice  of  this 
remarkable  man,  Ralph  Wedgwood,  and  of 
his  inventions,  and  his  fanuly*  and  con¬ 
nections,  and  to  this  I  must  refer  my 
readers  for  many  particulars  concerning 
this  remarkable  man. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
at  Ferrybridge,  which  took  place,  I  believe, 

'  about  ISOO  or  1801,  when  Wedgwood  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  concern, 
the  firm  was  carried  on  under  the  style 
of  Win.  Tornlin.son  &  Co.  untR  1804,  when 
it  was  changed  to  “  Tomlinson,  Plowes,  & 
f'o.,”  Mr.  Plowes,  of  the  Castleford  Works, 
having  joined  the  projirietai-jn 

In  1801,  the  name  of  the  manufactory, 
i  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  called 

1  the  KiiiiUhiijleij  I’ottcnj,  was  changed  to 

that  of  the  l'’l■rrl|hrill(|e  I’ottcrij.  This 
change  was  made  for  the  convenience  of 
foreign  coiTespondence — a  largo  foreign 
trade  being  carried  on — Fen-ybridge  being 
at  that  time  a  post-town  of  some  note,  and 
the  works  being  situated  nearer  to  it  than 
to  Knottingley. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlinson,  who  continued  the 
wurk.s,  under  the  firm  of  Edward  Tomlinson 
•V  ‘‘o.,  until  the  year  1826,  -wdien  he  finally 
r-  'ire<I  from  the  concern.  A  part  of  the 
jir>-ini;  es  were  then  worked  for  a  short  time 
ly  Mi'ssrs.  Wigglesworth  and  Ingham; 
when  the  whole  place  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
I'- *  d,  Taylor,  and  Kelsall,  who  continued 
th<‘  m  inufactoi’j’  until  the  retirement  of 

Mr.  KelsaU ;  after  which  the  works  were  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  surviving  partners,  Messrs. 
James  Reed  and  Benjamin  Taylor.  Mr. 
Reed,  who  was  father  of  Mr.  John  Reed, 
of  the  “Mexborough  Pottery,”  of  whose 
works  I  gave  a  notice  in  my  last  chapter,* 
was  a  man  of  enlarged  experience,  of  ma¬ 
tured  judgment,  and  of  great  practical 
skiR ;  and  in  his  time  many  improvements 
in  the  ware  were  made,  and  the  manufac- 
tui’e  of  china  introduced.  He,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  partner,  took  the  Mexborough 
Pottery,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  the  two 
establishments  conjointly.  Ultimately  Mr. 
Reed  gave  up  the  Ferrybridge  works,  and 
confined  himself  to  those  at  Mexborough, 
while  Mr.  Taylor  carried  on  the  Ferrybridge 
factory  alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Poulson,  by  whom  the  works 
were  carried  on  for  a  very  short  time. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Lewis  WooK,  the  present 
head  of  the  firm,  became  tenant,  and  in  1856 
pru'chased  the  property,  and  commenced 
manufacturing  in  his  own  name,  and  has 
continued  from  that  time  until  the  present 
day.  In  1857,  a  large  additional  pottei’y 
was  built  closely  adjoining,  and,  indeed, 
connected  with  the  “Ferrybridge  Pottery,” 
by  the  sons  of  Mi’.  Le’wis  Woolf.  This 
new  manufactory  was  called  the  “  Aus- 
trahan  Pottery,”  and  is  still  in  full  work. 
The  proprietors  of  the  joint  works,  “the 
Ferrybridge  and  Australian  Potteries,”  as 
they  are  named,  now  are  Lewis,  Sydney,! 
and  Henry  Woolf. 

These  works,  besides  a  very  large  local 
and  coasting  trade,  had  extensive  transac¬ 
tions  with  several  foreign  ports.  From  their 
first  estabhshment  to  the  time  of  issuing 
the  Berlin  decree  by  Napoleon,  Tomlinson 
&  Co.  had  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and 
lucrative  trade  with  Russia,  for  which 
country  the  finer  and  more  expensive  kinds 
of  goods  were  made,  both  pressed,  printed, 
enameUed,  and  gilt.  The  decree  cut  short 
the  trade  with  the  Continent ;  but  shortly 
after  this  commercial  blow,  which  was 
severely  felt  by  the  Yorkshire  potters,  the 
River  Plate  was  opened  by  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  a  circumstance  that  was  taken  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  of  by  the  Ferrybridge 
firm.  “  One  of  the  partners  immediately 
proceeded  there,  and  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  good  market  until  the  royal  family 
emigrated  to  Brazil,  when  the  same  partner 
moved  up  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  which  port 
a  large  business  was  for  many  years  car¬ 
ried  on.” 

The  wares  principally  made  were  the 
following : — cream  and  cane-coloured  ware, 
in  which  services  and  most  articles  in 
general  use  were  manufactured,  either  plain, 
pressed  [i.e.  with  raised  patterns),  painted, 
or  printed ;  green  glazed  ware ;  Egyptian 
black  ware  ;  and  fine  white  earthenware. 
Artists  of  considerable  ability  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  works,  and  I  have  seen 
examples  which  are  of  thoroughly  good 
character,  and  -will  vie  with  some  of  the 
best  contemporary  productions  of  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potteries. 

In  the  time  of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Taylor 
china  of  a  vei’y  fine  quality  was  made,  but 
the  manufacture  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Tea  and  coffee  services,  dessert  services, 
scent  bottles,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  were 
made  of  this  body,  and  were  remarkably 
good  in  form  and  in  style  of  decoration. 
Examples  of  Ferrybridge  china  are  now  of 
extreme  rarity. 

Cameos,  medallions,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  things  in  the  time  of  Ralph  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  connection  with  the  works,  were 

made  in  imitation  of  those  of  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood,  to  which  they  were,  however,  very 
inferior  both  in  body  and  finish.  A  good 
coUection  of  these  is  in  possession  of  Mr. 
TomRnson. 

The  “Ferrybridge  and  Australian  Pot¬ 
teries  ”  now  give  employment  to  about  five 
hundred  hands,  and  do  one  of  the  largest 
trades  to  Australia  and  to  other  foreign 
markets  of  any  house  in  the  district.  In 
white  earthenware,  in  which  every  class 
of  goods  is  made,- every  style  of  ornament 
adapted  to  the  different  foreign  markets 
is  adopted.  This  is  the  staple  trade  of 
the  works,  and  the  ornamentation  consists 
of  almost  every  conceivable  pattern  in 
transfer  printing  (twenty-two  printers,  we 
are  told,  being  employed)  in  common  paint¬ 
ing,  in  lustre  or  “tinsell,”  and  in  sponged 
patterns.  EnameRed  and  gRt  goods,  too, 
are  made,  and  of  qualities  to  suit  the  dif¬ 
ferent  markets  for  which  they  are  intended. 

For  the  Egyptian  markets,  to  which  large 
quantities  of  goods  are  sent,  lustred  or  tin- 
seRed  patterns  are  produced  very  exten¬ 
sively. 

In  jet  ware,  the  manufacture  of  which 
was  commenced  at  Ferrybridge  about  three 
years  ago,  dessert  services,  candlesticks, 
toRet  trays,  and  other  articles  are  made. 

The  quality  of  this  ware  is  extremely  good, 
the  colour  and  glaze  faultless,  and  the 
gRding,  in  some  instances,  carefuRy  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  this  ware,  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  a  large  number  of  services 
have  been  made  especiaRy  for  the  Chinese 
market. 

■  In  Egyptian  black  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  articles  are  made,  as  they  are  also  in 
Rockingham  ware. 

In  “  blue  jasper  ”  ware,  i.e.,  a  blue  glazed 
ware,  richly  gRt  and  otherwise  decorated, 
many  useful  and  ornamental  articles  are 
made,  as  .they  are  also  in  a  variety  of  other 
bodies. 

The  MARKS  used  at  the  Ferrybridge 
Pottery  have  been  but  few.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  those  which  wiR  be  of 
interest  to  the  coRector  are  the  foRowing— - 
TOMLINSON  &  CO. 
impressed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ware ; 

WEDOWOOD  &  CO. 
used  for  a  short  time,  during  the  period 
when  Ralph  Wedgwood  was  a  partner, 
when  it  was  impressed  with  the  imitations 
of  Jbsiah  Wedgwood’s  cameos,  &c.,  which 
were,  at  that  time,  to  some  extent,  made 
at  Ferrybridge ; 

FERRYBRIDGE 

also  impressed,  and  one  variety  of  which 
mark  is  pecuRar  from  having  the  letter  D 
reversed  thus — 

FERRYBRIGGE 

P 

A  shield,  with  the  words — ‘  ‘  Opaque  Granite 
China”  in  three  lines,  supported  by  a  lion 
and  unicorn,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

This  mark  is  also  impressed,  and  occurs  on 
green-glazed  ware,  as  does  the  one  just 
spoken  of. 

The  mark  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  the  Ron  and  unicorn  with  the  shield 
and  crown,  and  the  words,  ‘  ‘  Ferrybridge 
and  AustraRan  Potteries,”  sometimes  im¬ 
pressed,  and  at  others  printed  on  the  goods, 
with  the  names  of  the  bodies,  as  “  granite,” 

“  stone  china,”  &c.,  added. 

Having  now  completed  my  notice  of  this 
interesting  knot  of  Yorkshire  potteries,  I 
must,  for  a  time,  take  my  leave  of  the 
subject,  which  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  resume 
with  notices  of  the  works  at  Swansea,  at 
Bow,  at  Pinxton,  at  Nantgarw,  and  several 
other  places. 

•  Jf  V,  "  T.ifi  of  We<Igw(XKl.”  London:  Virtue 

RruUicm,  [1.  1T7,  rt  ifrj. 

_ 

•  Art-Jovrnnl  for  November,  1'65. 
t  Mr.  .Sydney  Woolf  wa-s  a  candidate  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  ofPontefraet,  in  1859. 

* 
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MIAOE  TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

The  Eoyae  Acadeaiy. — The  reply  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy  to  the  “  ultimatum  ”  of 
Government  relative  to  conditions  on  Tvhich 

1  they  are  to  receive  ground  for  building  on 
the  present  site  of  Burlington  House,  has 
been  sent  in.  It  mil,  of  coui’se,  “  He  over” 
imtil  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  The 
Academy  meet  the  proposals  of  Government 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  yet  adhere  with 
firmness  to  their  own  expressed  views. 
They  declare  their  willingness  to  adopt 
“reforms,”  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
“  changes,”  more  extensive  than  even  those 
suggested,  but  they  reject  the  counsel  to 
largely  augment  the  number  of  their  body, 
and  decline  altogether  the  introduction  of 
the  lay  element  (we  believe,  however,  the 
Government  does  not  press  that  obstructive 
matter),  and  they  avoid  certain  topics  as 
bringing  them  too  directly  under  Govern¬ 
ment  influence  and  control.  In  short, 
they  are  willing  to  go  a  long  way,  but  not 
all  the  way  they  are  asked  to  go,  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  body.  One  proposal 
is  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  Associate 
class :  but  if  that  be  done,  it  would  not  seem 
that  the  full  members  are  therefore  to  be 
greatly  augmented — not,  certainly,  to  the 
extent  the  public  expects  and  Parliament 
demands.  At  present,  however,  aU  is  in 
confusion.  The  Academy  cannot  know 
what  to  do,  because  they  anticipate  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sacriflce 
now  required  from  them.  Probably  there 
will  be  “a  give  and  a  take”  on  both  sides  ; 
but  if  we  are  rightly  impressed,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  ground  out  of  their  own 
funds,  while  Government  is  strongly  desir¬ 
ous  not  to  act  so  as  to  make  the  Academy 

1  a  private  body  over  which  the  coxmtry  will 
have  no  jurisdiction. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake. — "VYe  regret 
to  learn  that  the  accomplished  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  remains  at  Milan  in 
a  state  of  health  that  gives  little  hope  of  his 
return  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  them.  The  misfortune  is  espe¬ 
cially  embarrassing  at  this  particular  time, 
when  the  Government  and  the  Academy 
are  arranging  a  treaty,  upon  which  the 
future  of  the  latter  mU.  greatly  depend. 
Much  of  the  result  must  necessarily  have 
depended  on  the  enlightened  mind,  large 
experience,  and  personal  influence  of  the 
President,  and  of  these,  unhappily,  the 
members  are  for  the  present  deprived. 

The  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science,  has  entered  upon 
its  sixth  annual  session.  During  the  last 
term  nearly  two  hundred  ladies  joined  the 
classes  of  the  school. 

Photography  on  Copper. — A  photo¬ 
graphic  copper  plate  has  been  submitted  to 
us,  with  impressions  from  it,  so  clear  and 
beautiful  as  to  be  really  a  substitute  for 
engraving;  and  it  is  said  two  hundred 
“  prints”  can  be  taken  from  it  in  an  hour. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  soon  have  much 
to  say. 

The  National;  Gallery  was  re-opened 
on  the  6th  of  November,  after  having  been 
closed  for  some  weeks  according  to  armua.l 
custom.  There  has  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection  a  small  picture  assumed  to  be  by 
Memling;  it  presents  two  figures,  each 
in  a  separate  compartment,  as  if  they  had 
formed  the  wings  of  a  larger  centre  piece. 
In  the  left  is  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding 
a  lamb  on  his  left  arm,  to  which  he  points 
with  his  right  hand:  he  wears  an  under 
garment  of  sackcloth,  over  which  hangs 

a  dark  pui-ple  mantle.  The  other  is  St. 
Lawi'ence,  wearing  over  a  white  robe  a  red 
ceremonial  vestui’e  enriched  with  gold. 
Each  head  is  relieved  by  a  coloured  marble 
column,  with  a  gilt  capital,  and  beyond  is 
a  glimpse  of  a  garden-like  landscape  dis¬ 
tance. 

King’s  College. — The  authorities  of  this 
institution  have  arranged  that  the  students 
attending  the  drawing  classes  shall,  dru’ing 
the  present  winter,  have  the  benefit  of  two 
houi's’  instruction  instead  of  one,  in  the 
evenings,  when  the  classes  are  open ;  for 
this  no  additional  fee  is  required. 

Lewis  Pocock,  Esq. — This  gentleman 
is,  we  believe,  about  to  resign  his  post  as 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  having  joined  as  a 
partner  the  firm  of  Dominic  Colnaghi  &  Co., 
publishers  of  engravings,  &c.  &c.  The 
pubHc  owes  a  very  large  debt  to  Mr.  Pocock, 
for  gratuitous  and  very  valuable  services 
during  nearly  thirty  years,  and  when  he 
retires  from  the  office  he  has  held  so  long, 
he  will  carry  with  him  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been,  at 
any  period,  brought  into  contact.  The 
firm  he  joins  is  respected,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  throughout  Europe.  It  has  been 
established  above  half  a  centuiy.  The 
estimable  chief  may,  no  doubt,  desii’e  to 
relax  somewhat  the  labour  incident  to  his 
position,  and  in  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Pocock  he  will  obtain  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  will  suffer  in  no  way  to 
depreciate  the  high  and  honourable  fame 
of  the  house.  We  trust,  that  under  the 
new  influence,  there  will  be  a  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  issues  as  a  publishing  firm.  A 
publisher  of  engravings  who  shall  be  ho- 
nom’able,  just,  and  coui’teous,  and  at  the 
same  time  judicious,  liberal,  and  enterpris¬ 
ing,  is  greatly  needed  in  England. 

The  Ladies’  Exhibition. — This  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  open,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring 
at  the  gallery  in  Conduit  Street.  It  has 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  life :  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  some  service  to  Art,  and  may 
do  much  more,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the 
weaker  sisters  will  receive  the  aid  of  those 
who  are  strong,  whose  help  would  be  of 
great  value,  and  who  can  accord  it  without 
any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  for  their  motives 
cannot  be  misjudged. 

Mr.  James  Eoss,  of  Edinburgh,  a  pho¬ 
tographist  who  has  obtained  large  renown 
in  Scotland,  has  submitted  to  us  a  few  of 
the  specimens  of  his  art  that  justified  the 
award  of  a  medal  at  the  Dublin  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition.  The  award  was  made 
‘  ‘  for  artistic  feeling  in  the  pose,  particularly 
of  children.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
rate  the  merit  of  these  most  charming  works, 
not  only  those  that  are  specially  noticed  for 
approval,  but  of  groups  from  nature,  that 
are  arranged  as  skilfully  as  they  could  have 
been  if  fancy,  skill,  and  artistic  experience 
had  been  the  dictators.  One  of  a  party 
gazing  at  Punch  would  sufficiently  justify 
the  praise  we  accord,  but  there  are  ‘  ‘  family 
parties”  that  are  admirable.  The  children, 
however — from  the  infant  newly  born  to 
the  boy  and  girl  who  joy  in  life’s  early 
morning — are  the  attractions  in  these 
examples  of  the  art.  We  do  not  know  and 
do  not  care  who  they  are  ;  they  are  lovely 
pictures,  many  of  them  of  most  beautiful 
little  beings  whom  one  could  love  with  a 
whole  heart : — 

“  No  thought  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

No  care  beyond  to-day.” 

Those  we  have  seen  are  probably  selections, 
but  they  induce  faith  and  hope  in  the 
future  of  their  country.  It  is  to  the  merit 
of  these  works — as  works  of  Art — how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  to  direct  attention  ;  they 

are  exquisite  specimens  of  artistic  skiU.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  little  restless  rebels 
had  given  no  more  trouble  to  the  mani¬ 
pulator  than  so  many  lay  figures,  so  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  is  the 
“pose”  in  each  instance  chosen;  yet  we 
may  imagine  the  thought  and  patience  that 
were  required  to  obtain  it.  We  thank  Mr. 

Eoss  for  a  very  pleasant  Art-treat. 

Photography  :  Carbon  Process. — A 
medal  was  awarded,  in  Dublin,  to  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  specimens  of  photography  by  their 
“  carbon  printing  process.”  Some  examifies 
have  been  submitted  to  us ;  they  are  of 
great  beauty,  singularly  brilliant  in  tone 
and  “  colour',”  the  artistic  arrangements 
being  very  near  perfection,  and  the  manipu¬ 
lation  clear  and  sharp.  The  inventors 
claim  that  by  this  process  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  are  of  unquestionable  permanence, 
the  colouring  matter  forming  the  picture 
being  carbon,  either  alone  or  modified  by 
admixture  with  other  water-colour  pig¬ 
ments,  such  as  indigo  and  lake.  As  a 
basis  for  colouring  upon,  these  carbon 
prints  have,  it  is  affirmed,  a  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  “  silver  prints,”  inasmuch  as 
the  colours  forming  the  carbon  print  are 
known  to  be  durable  when  in  contact  with 
the  pigments  usually  employed  in  water¬ 
colour  painting.  We  can  but  judge  by 
results  as  they  meet  the  eye,  and  these  are 
entirely  satisfactory;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  have  se¬ 
cured  that  most  essential  advantage — the 
durability  of  the  picture  when  it  is  printed. 

We  should  add,  that  in  the  specimens 
before  us,  the  photograjfh  is  not  printed 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  separate  from  the 
mounting  board,  as  is  usual  with  ordinary 
photographs,  but  that  the  print  and  mount 
are  “  one  and  indivisible.”  The  value  of 
this  improvement  is  too  self-evident  to  re¬ 
quire  any  comment  by  us. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Herring. — In  our  notice  last 
month  of  the  death  of  this  artist,  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  entirely  self-taught. 

This  is  not  quite  the  fact ;  for  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  E.A.,  that  Her¬ 
ring,  when  a  youth,  was  in  his  studio  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  being  placed  there 
by  the  father  of  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Eimmel’s  Almanac  for  the  ensuing 
year,  sweetly  odoriferous  as  usual,  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  four  very  pretty  female  heads, 
symbolising  the  seasons ;  each  ‘  ‘  faire  ladye  ” 
is  set  in  a  framework  of  gay  flowers  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  period. 

Mr.  Moring,  the  heraldic  artist  and 
engraver,  of  Holborn,  has  invited  oru’ 
attention  to  some  monumental  engraven 
plates,  which  justly  claim  from  us  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  cordial  approval.  Tliese 
plates  are  of  brass,  and  their  surfaces,  upon 
which  the  inscriptions,  arms,  and  other 
devices  and  designs  are  engraven,  are 
richly  gilt,  and  a  very  durable  preparation 
is  used  to  colour  the  letters,  armorial 
insignia,  &c.  This  surface-gilding  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  excellent  effect,  and  it  also 
serves  to  protect  the  plates  themselves,  and 
to  preserve  their  original  freshness.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  designer  that  these 
plates  should  be  attached  to  solid  pieces  of 
wood,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  be  fixed 
to  the  walls  of  churches.  This  is  a  form  of 
memorial  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  see 
in  general  use. 

The  Misses  Bertolacci. — We  state 
with  much  pleasure  that  the  photographic 
works  of  these  accomplished  ladies  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Marion,  of  Soho 
Square,  who  will  be  their  futui’e  publishers. 
Hitherto  in  that  respect  they  have  been 
most  unfortunate  ;  insomuch  that,  although 
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perhaps  no  publications  of  the  class  have 
been  so  generally  lauded,  they  are  as  yet 
very  insufficiently  known  to  collectors  and 
amateurs.  They  comprise  photographs  of 
the  highest  possible  merit  from  the  works 
of  Tiu-uer — a  series  of  the  “England  and 
Wales,”  one  of  the  “  Eichmondshire,”  one 
of  the  Torts  and  Harbours  of  England,” 
and  one  of  the  “  Eiver  Scenery.” 

The  Gexeral  Exhibition’  of  P^vintees 
IX  Water  Coloves  will  take  place,  as  last 
year,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadillj’’,  and 
be  opened  on  the  oth  of  Eebruary.  All 
contiibutions  must  be  sent  to  the  hon.  secre¬ 
taries  on  or  before  the  11th  January. 

The  Grave  of  Charles  Lamb. — We 
perceive  in  the  Header  some  remarks  as  to 
the  condition  of  Lamb’s  grave  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Edmonton.  On  visiting  the  place 
some  two  mouth.s  ago,  we  fomid  it  in  a 
sadly  neglected  state  ;  the  stone  was  loose, 
and  the  “green  sod”  a  mass  of  nettles. 
^Ve  arranged,  however,  with  the  sexton  that, 
at  our  expense,  it  should  be  “renovated,” 
and  will  see  that  it  is  done.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tombstone  was  written  by  the 
Eev.  Hr.  Cary,  the  translator  of  “  Dante.” 

Proposed  Moxumext  to  Leigh  Huxt. 
— '\\’e  have  received  the  names  of  between 
thirty  aud  forty  subscribers — of  each  a 
guinea  or  half  a  guinea — to  a  fund  for 
])lacmg  a  simple  yet  worthy  monument 
over  the  grave  of  Leigh  Hunt  at  Kensall 
Green,  at  present  without  any  mark  to  in¬ 
dicate  where  the  kindly  and  genial  author 
lies.  The  sum  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  the 
pui-pose,  but  no  doubt  it  will  soon  become 
so.  Among  the  subscribers  are  his  old 
friends  Procter,  Sir  Eulwer  Lytton,  Mac- 
ready,  k’or.ster,  Dickens,  Sir  Eowland  Hill, 
Sir  John  Eowi’ing,  &c.  &c.  A  list  wEl  be 
published  in  due  course. 

Uriilsh  Ixstitutiox. — The  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  copies  of  the  old  masters  made 
by  students  in  the  School  of  Painting  was 
opened  on  the  loth  of  last  month,  too  late 
to  allow  of  a  notice  in  the  present  number. 

Picture  S.vle.- — Wh  are  desirous  to  caU 
the  attention  of  our  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  to  a  notice  in  our 
adverti.sing  .sheet  of  the  sale  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  at  Brussels,  early  in 
j  the  prc.sent  month.  The  pictures  include 

I  examples  of  most  of  the  old  Elemish  and 

I  >utch  masters,  and  form  the  gaUeiy  of 
Mr.  !•'.  J.  Chapuis. 

Mr.  Theed’s  ST.tTUE  of  the  late  Prince 
<  'on.s^>rt  has  been  reproduced  in  terra-cotta, 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  l>la.shliold,  of  Stamford,  for 
a  1m  jjiital  in  llam]).shirc.  The  material 
of  which  it  is  made  was  obtained  from  the 
c^tate  of  the  Marf|uis  of  Exeter,  at  Waker- 
b-y,  N'orthamjiton.shiro. 

'J’liE  New  Ch.muxg  Cross,  within  the 
en  ;b)sure  of  the  London  tenninus  of  the 
.uth-lia.steni  Eailway,  is  complete,  and  a 
very  !>■  aiitifnl  stnicturo  it  is.  ft  was  a 
haj»[>y  iflea  to  mark  this  Charing-Cro.ss 
beilway  terminus  with  such  a  cross  as  once 
stood  at  t'haring,  beween  London  and 
^\'c  'miri.ster;  and  Mr.  Han-y,  in  that  ho 
h.i  ju:  t  erected,  gives  evidence  ho  could 
have  rlesigned  and  built  its  predecessor. 
I'  will  1k!  understood  that  the  new  cross 
(t  .  ii'it  o.  -ujiy  the  precise  site  of  the  old 
••ne,  nor  dfs-.  it  pretend  to  be  a  reproduc- 
t  -»n  of  the  original  “  (lueon  Eleanor’s 
’  ■  ”  in  fac-similo;  it  stands,  however, 

uffi  ii-ntly  near  to  the  old  spot  to  bo 
•  n.i’y  “t'haring  t'ro^s;”  and,  while  an 
gmal  d  ngn,  it  is  in  close  conformity, 
■.-ell  in  detail  as  in  stylo  and  general 
( L  -  nine  cro.‘  ^cs  that  wore 

o  Istween  the  years  12!M  ami  1201. 
Til-  *  ““'ringpjTamidal  form  of  Mr.  Barrj'’8 
V  n  k  na.‘  l»een  verj'  ably  carried  out,  and 


its  eflFect  is  at  once  eminently  graceful  and 
suggestive  of  solidity  and  endurance ;  nor 
does  the  lavish  richness  of  the  external  de¬ 
coration  either  impair  this  good  effect,  or 
excite  any  suspicion  of  excessive  ornamen¬ 
tation.  The  several  parts  of  the  structru’e 
are  judiciously  adjusted  to  one  another, 
and  all  the  decorative  members  and  acces¬ 
sories  are  evidently  constructive  portions 
of  the  cross  itself ;  hence  the  whole  work  is 
thoroughly  effective  through  the  consistent 
effectiveness  of  its  component  parts.  What 
the  new  cross  wants  is  elevation  of  plinth. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  space  could  not 
have  been  spared  for  any  widely- spreading 
flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  cross 
itself;  still,  the  actual  plinth  might  easily 
have  been  made  to  rest  upon  a  base¬ 
ment  or  substructure  of  plinthiform  cha¬ 
racter,  which  would  have  given  to  the  main 
structure  an  elevation  that  it  decidedly 
wants.  Considering  also  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  this  beautiful  cross  is  neither  a 
model  of  the  old  Charing  Cross,  nor  itself 
strictly  a  memorial  of  the  first  consort  of 
the  great  Edward,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Barry  might  have  mai’ked  the  era  of 
his  O’wn  work  by  a  statue  of  the  Eoyal  Lady 
now  happily  reigning  over  us,  and  by 
placing  the  shield  of  arms  of  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  ’with  the  shields  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu.  The 
eight  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor,  with  their 
varied  symbols,  that  encircle  the  cross, 
form  a  beautiful  group  ;  but  tbe  beauty  of 
the  group  would  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  one  Victoria  amongst  the 
seven  Eleanors ;  and,  besides,  thus  the 
cross  would  have  recorded  its  own  history, 
and  have  declared  itself  to  be  a  remini¬ 
scence  of  the  memorial  of  a  Queen  consort 
of  the  olden  time,  erected  in  the  days  of  a 
Queen  regnant,  her  remote,  yet  dii’ect,  de¬ 
scendant.  Mr.  Barry  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  excellence  of  workmanship 
which  distinguishes  this  cross.  A  true 
Gothic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  harmonious  sympathy  between 
the  architect  and  the  sculptors  and  masons 
— a  sympathy,  also,  in  which  they  all  evi¬ 
dently  shared  alike,  with  the  work  upon 
which  they  all  were  engaged. 

Among  Amateur  Photographists,  none 
rank  higher  than  Dr.  Hemphill,  of  Clonmel, 
who  last  year  received  the  first  prize  at  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and 
this  year  has  been  awarded  a  medal  at 
the  Dublin  International  Exhibition.  The 
work  that  was  most  prominent  of  the  many 
of  great  excellence  contributed  by  him,  is 
the  interior  of  a  drawing-room,  at  Newton 
Anner,  the  seat  of  E.  B.  Osborne,  Esq. 
It  is  a  production  of  sui’passing  skill,  filled 
by  a  variety  of  graceful  objects,  each  one 
of  which  comes  out  distinctly.  As  a 
triumph  over  more  than  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
effort  of  the  Art. 

The  List  of  Piiotograpiiic  Portraits 
issued  by  Messrs.  J  ohn  and  Charles  Watkins, 
is  really  a  remarkable  “document;”  it 
contains  the  names  of  several  hundred  of 
the  foremost  “  celebrities”  of  the  ago  and 
countiy,  including  one  hundred  and  thirty 
British  artists,  sixty  of  whom  are,  or  have 
been,  members  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Of 
men  and  women  of  letters  there  are  about 
tho  same  number,  while  of  the  more  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  Houses  of  Peers 
and  Commons,  judges,  bishops,  and  eminent 
clergymen,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
names.  "What  a  huge  mass  of  plcasui’o  and 
knowledge  may  bo  hence  obtained  !  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  tho  value  of  such  a 
collection  to  tho  present  and  the  future. 
To  estimate  it  rightly,  let  us  imagine  what 


a  treasure  would  such  a  series  be  that  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  sure  Ekenesses  of  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  who  are  • 
famous  “for  all  time.”  Messrs.  Watkins 
must  have  greatly  exerted  themselves,  and 
their  influence  also,  to  obtain  so  ‘  ‘  glorious 
a  gathering.”  No  doubt  much  of  the  issue 
results  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
their  photographs  are  produced.  There 
are  none  better,  few  so  good  ;  excellent  as 
copies  of  the  originals,  and  singularly  clear 
and  “  emphatic  ”  in  manipulation. 

Messrs.  De  la  Eue  have  issued  their 
annual  diaries,  pocket-books,  &c.,  for  the 
year  1866.  As  they  have  always  been, 
they  are  by  far  the  best  productions  of 
their  class — thoroughly  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  to  varied  information,  printed 
and  “  got  up  ”  ’with  considerable  taste,  and 
bound  strongly,  though  with  much  grace. 
They  supply  a  want  that  everybody  feels, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  it  better. 
They  also  this  year  issue  several  new 
designs,  of  much  elegance,  in  playing  cards  ; 
productions  in  which  they  surpass  all  com- 
etitors,  not  only  as  regards  appearance, 
ut  in  the  more  essential  quality  of  excel¬ 
lent  manufacture. 

Associated  Arts  Institute. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  season,  1865-6,  took  place 
at  9,  Conduit  Street,  Eegent  Street,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  October  21.  There 
was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members 
and  visitors.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Eichard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  E.A.,  E.E.S., 
and  an  introductory  paper,  “  On  the  special 
importance  of  General  Mental  Culture  to 
the  Artist,”  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  In  tho 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Wall  pointed  out 
that  although  “  to  think  clearly  and  reason 
accurately  must  be  advantageous  to  all 
classes  of  the  comm’unity,  yet  it  was  more 
especially  so  to  those  whose  pursuits  were 
intellectual.”  He  thought  as  artists  they 
“should  be  less  slavishly  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  and  technical,  and  more  warmly 
and  actively  appreciative  of  the  intellectual 
and  fBsthetical ;  should  be  governed  not 
only  by  rules  and  laws,  but  by  a  subtle 
knowledge  of  principles.  Just  as  the 
education  of  the  artist’s  eye  is  as  essential 
as  that  of  the  hand,  so  the  education  of  his 
mind,  which  gives  the  eye  its  power,  special 
as  well  as  general,  is  also  not  less  essential. 
Mind,  eye,  and  hand  should  be  alike  trained 
and  exercised— the  first  to  conceive,  the 
second  to  recognise,  and  the  last  to  realise. 
Above  the  duty  which  an  artist  owed  to 
himself  individually,  was  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  art.  He  would  be  -unfaith¬ 
ful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  if  he 
refrained  from  doing  his  best  to  increase  its 
power  and  elevation.  This  duty  was  one 
with  that  which  they  owed  to  society,  and 
as  no  knightly  lover  should  be  deaf  to  the 
plea  of  a  mistress  who  bids  him  do  honour 
to  her  cause  and  prove  himself  worthy  of 
her  favours,  so  no  artist  should  neglect  in 
idleness,  mock  in  vulgar  selfishness,  or 
shrink  from  in  cowardice,  the  duty  he 
owes  to  his  beloved  art.”  The  scope  and 
objects  of  this  young  society  are  so  ad¬ 
mirable  in  their  nature  that  we  are  glad 
to  find  it  making  headway  in  popularity 
and  repute.  Composed  mainly  of  young 
men — poets,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
decorators,  and  “certificated”  Art-masters 
— its  meetings  are  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  social  intercoui’se  among  the  members, 
to  the  readings  and  discussions  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  sketches. 
The  society  originated  in  January,  1863, 
with  a  little  body  of  the  students  _at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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ILLUSTRATIO^’S  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNA¬ 
MENT,  Drawn  and  Etched  on  Copper  by  J. 
B.  Waring.  Published  by  Dait  jInd  Son, 
London. 

It  is  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  volume,  and 
very  pleasant  to  express  it.  In  the  single  page 
of  Ids  preface,  the  author  sets  forth  an  admir¬ 
able  motive  in  worthy  language  ;  and  the  work 
itself,  consisting  of  seventy  plates,  with  nine¬ 
teen  pages  of  concise  (perhaps  too  concise) 
letter- press,  shows  vdth  what  conscientious 
earnestness  the  author  devoted  himself  to  the 
realisation  of  his  own  aspirations.  INIr.  Waring 
has  selected  subjects  that  are  thoroughly  good 
in  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  are  exactly 
-  suited  for  etching ;  and  he  has  etched  them  with 
masterly  skill  and  true  artistic  feeling.  These 
plates,  indeed,  are  distinguished  no  less  by 
breadth  of  treatment  and  richness  of  tone,  than 
by  that  peculiar  delicacy,  sharpness,  and  exact¬ 
ness  of  outline,  which  render  the  etching-needle 
of  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  architectural 
artist. 

The  “  illustrations  ”  themselves,  which,  the 
author  tells  us,  are  treated  “in  a  pictorial  more 
than  in  an  architectm-al  manner,”  comprehend 
an  abundant  variety  of  objects,  and  they  also 
range  over  a  wide  space  of  both  time  and  region. 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  have  each  contributed  to  produce  this 
collection,  and  each  country  may  be  content  to 
consider  itself  fairly  and  honom’ably  represented. 
The  first  plate  ,contams  a  group  of  subjects 
from  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Gilles,  in  the 
South  of  France,  which  was  dedicated  by 
Urban  II.  in  the  year  1096  ;  while  plates  38  and 
59  date  severally  in  the  years  1510  and  about 
1640,  and  their  contents  are  the  noble  bronze 
monument  to  Archbishop  Ernest  von  Magde¬ 
burg,  the  work  of  Peter  Vischer,  in  Magdeburg 
Cathedral,  and  the  splendid  silver  drinking- 
horn  of  the  Municipality  of  Amsterdam,  which 
is  represented  in  Van  der  Heist’s  fine  picture, 

‘  The  Commemoration  of  the  Peace  of  Mimster,’ 
painted  in  1648. 

For  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Waring’ s  other  plates, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  his  beautiful  book ;  but 
when  we  do  so,  we  desire  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  that  their  “pictorial”  treatment  by 
no  means  implies  any  deficiency  in  “  architec¬ 
tural  ”  truth  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Waring  desired 
his  etchings  to  be  suggestive  of  original  thought, 
and  not  working  drawings  in  miniature.  He 
did  not  intend  them  to  be  copied,  but  he  did 
intend  them  to  be  useful  in  showing  to  liidng 
artists  in  what  way  the  artists  of  earlier  days 
did  their  work.  And  this  is  exactly  what  is  so 
much  needed.  The  days  of  reproduction,  or,  in 
plain  English,  of  copying,  ought  to  be  passing 
away  ;  and,  at  such  a  period,  men  want  to  be¬ 
come  familiarised  with  the  works  of  great  artists, 
that  thus  they  may  be  the  better  empowered  to 
become  great  artists  themselves.  It  is  from  its 
happy  rendering  of  choice  examples  of  various 
works,  both  strictly  architectural  and  simply 
decorative,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  they  are  “  illustrations,”  and 
not  copies,  that  this  book  possesses  a  high  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  and  will  surely  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  standard  work  of  decided  authority. 

Ten  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  with  specimens  of  plants  suitable 
for  ornament.  Here,  as  in  the  other  plates,  the 
suggestive  intention  of  the  author  is  apparent 
in  almost  every  leaf.  Everything  has  lessons 
for  the  designer,  but  for  the  copyist  there  is  not 
an  example  ready  to  his  hand.  These  are  fine 
characteristic  studies  of  Nature’s  glorious  forms, 
and  they  are  set  forth  with  that  loving  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  ensures  for  the  etchings  a  truly  cha¬ 
racteristic  fidelity. 

Sports  and  Pastimes.  Hunting:  Incidents 
OF  “The  Noble  Science.”  By  John 
Leech.  Published  by  Agnew  and  Sons, 
London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

To  pass,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  any  eulogium  on 
the  pencil  of  Leech,  would  be  something  like 
the  process  of  “  gilding  refined  gold.”  The 
world,  year  by  year,  pronounced  its  verdict  on  | 

his  works,  and  those  who  come  after  us  wiU 
ratify  it,  though  unable  so  well  as  we  are  to 
realise  all  the  truth  and  piquancy  of  his  life¬ 
like  sketches.  There  are,  in  aU  probability, 
many  among  us  who  wiU  prefer  these  as  they 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Ftmch — a  few  lines 
and  touches  only,  produced  with  wonderful 
vigour  and  expressive  character,  serving  for  a 
complete  picture — to  the  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  form  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  colour, 
he  worked  out  some  of  his  ideas,  and  which 
have  been  reproduced  by  chromo-lithography, 
or  some  other  process  of  printing.  A  few  of 
the  subjects,  such,  for  example,  as  ‘The  Mer¬ 
maids’  Haunt,’  ‘A  Cavalier,’  ‘The  Fair  Toso- 
philites,’  ‘  Not  a  Bad  Idea  for  Warm  Weather,’ 

‘  N 0  Consequence,’  ‘  Where  there’ s  a  Will  there’ s 
a  Way,’  and  one  or  two  others,  that  now  make 
their  appearance  on  a  large  scale,  do  not  suffer 
by  the  alteration ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
questioned  whether  the  rest  do  not — chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  matter  does  not  admit  of  effec¬ 
tive  enlargement  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
palette.  We  felt  this  when  the  pictures  were 
exhibited  prior  to  their  sale,  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  lamented  artist.  Leech  was  not  a 
painter — not  a  colourist ;  but  a  wonderful  de¬ 
signer,  an  inventor,  in  whose  hands  a  bit  of 
chalk  or  a  lead  pencil  was  an  instrument  of 
great  power  to  catch  and  retain  the  humours, 
the  follies,  and  the  amusements  of  the  age.  The 
mantle  of  his  genius  has  fallen  upon  no  shoulders 
worthy  of  possessing  it ;  and  this  “  large  edi¬ 
tion”  of  certain  of  his  sports,  pastimes,  and 
hunting  scenes,  will,  with  almost  everything 
else  that  came  from  his  prolific  and  most  plea¬ 
sant  pencil,  long  be  treasured  up  as  sources  of 
unqualified  enjoyment  by  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

A  Bound  of  Days.  Described  in  Original 
Poems  by  some  of  our  most  Celebrated 
Poets,  and  in  Pictures  bj^  Eminent  Artists. 
Engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  Boutledge  .and  Sons,  London. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  in  these  days  of  multitu¬ 
dinous  publications  to  find  a  title  for  a  book  of 
miscellaneous  character  which  has  not  been 
already  forestalled.  Messrs.  Dalziel  have  evi¬ 
dently  encountered  the  difficulty,  and  if  they 
have  not  quite  succeeded  in  overcoming  it  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  selected  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
subject.  The  reason  given  for  its  adoption  is 
that  “  As  Life  consists  of  ‘  a  round  of  days,’  this 
title  has  been  chosen  to  designate  a  collection  of 
Poems  and  Pictures  representing  every-day 
scenes,  occurrences,  and  incidents  in  various 
phases  of  existence  and  a  very  attractive  col¬ 
lection  of  both  we  find  in  this  handsome  volume. 
Among  those  we  select  “  for  choice,”  are  E. 
Walker’s  “Broken  Victuals,”  consumed  by  an 
old  and  poor  man  at  a  cotter’s  fire-side,  where 
he  is  regarded  with  piteous  face  by  a  little  girl. 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  descriptive  Akerses  are  prettily 
plaintive.  Miss  Bosette’s  sketch  in  rhyme  of 
an  Italian  belle  in  an  English  drawing-room  we 
prefer  to  Mr.  Houghton’s  picture  of  the  scene. 
Mr.  Hain  Eriswell  writes  a  short  yet  sparkling 
poem  to  illustrate  two  charming  little  idews  by 
W.  P.  Burton  and  T.  Dalziel  respectively.  IVIr. 
Houghton’s  drawing,  “Wed  Last  Spring,”  is 
bold  and  gracefully  composed,  Tom  Hood’s  ac¬ 
companying  lines  are  sweet  and  appropriate  to 
the  picture.  Mr.  Hood’s  “Eventide,”  descriptive 
of  two  little  “gems”  of  engravings  from  the 
pencil  of  T.  Dalziel,  breathes  a  low,  plaintive 
wail  that  is  very  touching.  F.  Walker  contri¬ 
butes  four  clever  designs  illustrative  of  the 
Seasons.  Of  these  “  Spring  Days  ”  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best.  Dora  Greenwell  supplies  a 
pleasant  rhythmical  comment  on  each.  “  One 
Mouth  More,”  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  striking 
picture  of  character  ;  the  intercessory  petition, 
which  is  the  form  used,  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in 
describing  it,  is  perfectly  natural  and  well  put. 
We  like  E.  Dalziel’s  two  designs  of  “  The  Silent 
Pool,”  and  also  Mr.  F.  Locker’s  short  lyric 
that  accompanies  them.  Mr.  Houghton  is  the 
designer  of  several  clever  subjects — not  aU 
however,  of  equal  interest, — illustrating  “  Life, 
in  a  Year,”  and  “  Life  in  a  Day,”  to  which  Dora 
Greenwell  contributes  short  poems.  Two  sub¬ 
jects,  entitled  “The  Old  Shepherd,”  by  J.  W. 

North,  are  capital.  “  Fated  to  Meet,”  and  “The 
Noon  of  Love,”  the  former  by  T.  Morten,  the 
latter  by  P.  Gray,  with  i^erses  by  Tom  Hood, 
may  be  instanced  as  among  the  best  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  volume ;  and  in  the  same  category 
may  be  classed  E.  Dalziel’s  “  Beaten,”  which  the 
author  of  “  The  Gentle  Life  ”  explains  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  deepest  pathos  ;  and  G.  J.  Pin  well’s 
two  drawings,  “  Kyrie  Eleison,”  to  which  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  has  written  a  short  poem  of 
considerable  power. 

We  hai’e  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  Messrs. 
Dalziel’s  “Bound  of  Days”- — for  they  are  not 
only  the  engrai^ers  of  the  designs,  but  the  book 
is  printed  at  their  press,  and  got  up  under  their 
superintendence, — will  be  one  of  the  favourite 
“  gifts  ”  of  the  season. 

What  the  Moon  SAwq  and  other  Tales.  By 

Hans  C.  Andersen.  Translated  by  W.  H. 
Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With  Eighty  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  A.  W.  Bayes.  Engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.  Published  by  Bout- 
ledge  and  Sons,  London. 

A  work  by  the  admirable  Dane  is  sure  to  find 
admirers  and  purchasers  :  it  is  here  produced  in 
a  very  tempting  form,  full  of  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings,  for  the  artist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  his  drawings 
hai^e  receii^ed  justice  at  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Dalziel.  The  beautiful  book  is  full  of  them. 

It  consists  of  a  largo  number  of  stories,  historic 
sketches,  romantic  legends,  venerable  and 
curious  traditions,  and  tales  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic — I'ery  exciting,  yet 
very  instructive  to  read;  for  Andersen  is  a 
Christian  philosopher  as  well  as  a  lively  and 
attractive  tale-teller. 

The  Year,  its  Leaves  and  Blossoms.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Herman  Stilke,  with  Verses 
from  Eminent  Poets.  Published  by  Grif¬ 
fith  AND  Earran,  London. 

This  is  a  charming  gift-book :  one  of  the 
brightest  and  the  happiest,  and  not  the  least 
instructive,  of  the  season’s  products.  A  series 
of  twelve  chromo-lithographic  prints  com¬ 
memorate  “the  months” — the  artist  and  the 
poet  combining  to  their  honour.  Flowers  and 
landscapes,  peculiar  to  the  period,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged  and  grouped.  Fancy  has  been 
active  in  aiding  Fact:  the  flowers  and  fruits 
are  dravui  with  great  accuracy,  and  they  have 
been  treated  with  consummate  artistic  skill. 

The  volume  is  most  attractive,  gracefully  bound, 
admirably  printed,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Art-loi^er,  while  it  is  sure  to  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  refined  “  public,”  for  whom  it  is 
intended. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  Lamb. 

Published  by  Boutledge  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  that  has  kept 
its  place  in  public  favour  for  more  than  half  a 
century:  it  was  “designed”  by  its  authors, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  “  for  the  use  of  young 
persons;”  but  the  old — even  those  who  know 
Shakspere  by  heart — may  read  it  with  delight. 

The  illustrations  are  by  John  Gilbert,  coloured: 
they  are  of  much  excellence,  not  highly 
wrought,  but  sufficient  as  accompaniments  to 
the  text. 

The  Search  for  a  Publisheh,  ;  or,  Counsels 
for  a  Young  Author.  Published  by  A.  W. 
Bennett,  London. 

In  recommending  Mr.  Bennett’s  “  Counsels,” 
we  by  no  means  advise  young  writers  to  “  rush 
into  print”  incontinently;  but  if  they  are  so 
determined,  then  let  them  considt  this  book. 

It  is  certainly,  and  principally,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  publisher’s  own  business;  a  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sends  out 
books  entrusted  to  him  for  publication.  Still, 
the  tyro  in  authorship  may  select  from  it  the 
sort  of  type  in  which  he  may  desire  to  appear, 
the  size  of  his  page,  and  may  also  learn  how 
to  correct  proofs  and  leave  his  sheets  for  the 
press.  It  is  something  to  know  how  to  do  this 
rightly,  and  so  as  to  save  unnecessary  trouble 
both  to  the  writer  and  the  compositor. 
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It  is  ciu-ious  to  note  the  almost  imperceptible 
changes  that  take  place  around  us ;  yet  every 
period  has  its  decided  fashion ;  whether  the 
fashion  be  old  or  new,  it  is  all  the  same 
imperative  and  imperious.  A^Tien  we  were 
children,  our  mental  food  consisted  of  “  Tom 
Thumb,"  and  “  l\Iother  Hubbard,”  and  “Eed 
Hiding  Hood,”  with,  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
the  immortcil  stories  of  IMaria  Edgeworth,  and  a 
series  of  books  we  used  to  hate  heartily,  called 
“  Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues.”  Mrs.  Hofland’s 
“  Son  of  a  Genius  ”  was  a  great  favourite  in 
those  days,  and  from  a  French  hook,  “L’Ami 
des  Enfants,”  we  learned  more  French  than 
from  grammar  or  spelling-book ;  but  as  time 
p.asscd,  the  “fashion”  of  these  earlier  books 
also  passed.  M'e  should  have  been  hooted  by 
all  “thinking  parents”  if  we  had  put  “Jack 
the  Giant  Iviller”  or  “Eed  Eiding  Hood”  into 
the  hands  of  our  little  ones ;  these  were  con¬ 
demned  by  educationists  as  teaching  the  young 
idea  to  shoot  round  a  corner ;  and  so,  children’s 
books  became  grave  and  sententious.  Any  one 
who  bilked  of  cultivating  the  imagination 
would  have  been  considered  as  almost  immoral. 
Children  scorned  fairy  tales,  and  only  tolerated 
the  history  and  “sciences,”  with  occasionally  a 
work  of  “  improving  fiction.”  In  short,  they 
were  simply  dwarfed  men  and  women ;  a  na¬ 
tural  child  was  a  rara  avis.  This  “cramming” 
babes  with  strong  meat  was  found,  we  presume, 
not  to  altogether  answer,  for  the  juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  present  year,  as  for  years  past,  is 
pr>  tty  much  of  the  same  literary  calibre  as  that 
we  ourselves  enjoyed  in  the  “long  ago,”  when 
we  were  young,  only  “got  up”  in  infinitely 
bi  tter  taste.  Indeed  the  illustrations  of  aE  the 
books  ftublished  by  Gkitfitii  axd  Farr.vn  are 
admirable  lessons  in  drawing  and  perspective. 
We  take  one  up  at  random. 

Trottie’s  Story  Book,  with  eight  iUustra- 
tions  by  Hanison  Weir.  The  tales,  or  rather 
ani  cdotes,  arc  told  in  “  short  words  and  large 
tyiii-,"  and  relate  what  children  always  take  an 
interest  in,  aU  manner  of  things  about  animals. 
The  illustrations  arc  of  first-rate  excellence. 

‘  The  I  )og  and  the  Times,’  ‘  The  Bull  and  the 
Bump,’  ‘  'i’he  Dog  who  did  not  touch  his  Food,’ 
and  above  all,  ‘  The  Ass  and  the  Figs,’  could 
not  be  8urpa.ssed  by  any  delineator  of  the 
eccentiicilies  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

'J'liE  Early  Days  of  English  Fringes 
(Grifiith  and  Farran)  is  a  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Ilu.'-iil  Gray’s  short  biographies  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  prince.s,  some  of  whom,  alas  ! 
have  been  made  int(Te.sting  by  their  misfor- 
tun<  -.  'I'he  illustrations  to  these  histories  arc 
by  .Fohn  Franklin,  who  has  not  of  late  been 
;i  much  before  the  public  as  Ave  could  wish. 
What<  ver  he  docs  is  well  done. 

“  Featrerlani)  ”  is  another  of  the  charm- 
inirly  “  got  up  ”  books,  with  illu.strations,  by 
F.  W.  Kcyl,  whieli  the  “  old  .shop  at  the  old 
fomor  ”  offers  to  tlic  juvenile  public.  Mr. 
I’i  nn  h.'is  not  only  created  imaginarj'  conversa¬ 
tion.*-  bi-twi  cn  the  feathered  tribes,  but  ho  makes  j 
them  do  the  most  eomie.'il,  clever  impossibilities,  i 
And  wr-  note  this  book  as  one  of  the  steps  to- 
ward.*-  the  el!i.--i  tliat  delighted  our  childhood ; 
th'Tc  i.-  no  fi  .-ir  of  the  “young  ones  ”  exjiccting 
!■  *w:Jlow  to  come  down  and  jiick  a  thorn  out 
of  a  dog'-,  no.-e,  evr  n  if  the  dog  (according  to 
the  lAiih  nee  of  Cock  Eobin)  is  quite  “safe.” 

W-  believe  all  our  young  friends  remember 


a  very  amusing  book,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Horris, 
called  “  A  Week  by  Themselves,”  and  they  will 
be  pleased  to  discover  W hat  became  of  Tommy. 
We  do  not  intend  to  di.vulge  the  secret ;  let 
them  find  it  out.  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran 
confided  the  illustrations  of  this  interesting 
story  to  Mr.  Absolon,  and  we  know  how  charm¬ 
ingly  he  groups  children  and  inA^ests  them  with 
life-like  interest.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
gift-book  for  boy  or  girl. 

Our  Favourite  Nursery  Ehymes,  Avith  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  illustrations  by  A.  W. 
Bayes,  T.  Dalziel,  and  J.  B.  Zweeker,  engraved 
by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  and  published  by 
F.  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  is  a  rechauffe  of  all  the  jingles,  stories, 
and  rhymes,  that  those  who  have  graduated  in 
nursery  literatm-e  are  familiar  Avith.  It  is  a 
stride  back  to  our  ovm  earliest  days,  a  positive 
reAUA^al  of  nursery  nonsense,  rendered  most  at- 
tractHe  by  excellent  paper,  print,  and  pretty 
illustrations,  a  capital  present  to  a  large  nursery, 
and  what  is  no  small  advantage  in  such  a 
neighbourhood — much  more  strongly  bound 
than  the  generality  of  children’s  books.  We 
quite  belieA^e  that  our  young  blooms  were  too 
much  forced  by  the  large  doses  of  ivisdom  of 
all  kinds  Avhich'it  was,  untE  A^ery  lately,  the 
practice  to  administer  to  them.  But  we  should 
regret  to  see  them  given  OAmr  to  utter  nonsense, 
despite  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations.  Is 
there  no  one  who  can  mingle  both  so  as  to 
excite,  in  moderation,  both  the  imagination  and 
the  reason  of  the  rising  generation  P  Many  of 
those  old  rhymes  that  Mr.  Warne  has  so  taste¬ 
fully  revHed,  had  a  political  tendency,  which  is 
now  forgotten,  and  others  a  local  interest,  which 
has  sunk  into  the  obliAion  of  the  “long  ago,” 
and  are  remembered  only  as  “  nui-sery  rhymes.” 

Mr.  Warne  has  also  ushered  in  Christmas  by 
a  number  of  gay-coloured  books — about  the 
size  of  copy-books — Avith  coloured  illustrations, 
that  will  delight  many  a  little  one  just  start¬ 
ing  from  babyhood  into  childhood.  These  are 
called  Aunt  Louisa’s  London  Toy  Books. 

There  is  The  Eailavay  A  B  C,  a  A^ery  clever 
coEection  of  rhjrrnes  explanatory  of  railway 
moA'ements.  Indeed,  we  have  gone  over  it 
twice  ourselA’'es. 

Then  there  is  another,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  “Aunt  Louisa,”  and  in  which  small  boys  avEI 
especially  delight.  The  General’s  Frogress  ; 
and  yet  another,  which  ought,  we  think,  to 
have  been  Flum-Pudding,  but  which  is  only 
AlPple-Pie  ! 

Aunt  Louisa’s  Nursery  Ehymes  are  A^ery 
nicely  illustrated — indeed,  the  illustration  to 
Tom  the  Piper’s  iSon  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

Aunt  Louisa  has  also  provided  some  “  Sun¬ 
day  Books  ’  ’  for  her  young  friends,  which  are 
Aery  desirable  in  every  family ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and 
HIS  Brethren  is  as  happily  rendered  as  The 
Proverbs  op  Solomon.  In  the  latter,  the  Pro¬ 
verb  is  gHen,  and  some  few  words  illustrate 
and  apply  the  passage  very  happily ;  but  the 
history  of  .Joseph,  as  ghen  in  the  Bible,  is  so 
full  of  beauty  and  pathos,  that  to  touch  it  is  to 
tarnish — it  is  best  as  it  is  in  Sacred  Writ. 

Mr.  Warne  has  also  published  a  number  of 
Picture  Toy  Books.  These  are  so  varied  that 
.there  is  abundant  scope  for  choice ;  whilst 
mammas  Avill  be  still  more  pleased  Avith  a  A'ory 
pretty  IhiiMER.  We  A*cnturo  to  suggest  that  it 
ought  to  be  liound  in  linen. 

Patient  Henry  ;  a  Book  for  Boys.  With 
illustrations.  (Frederic  Warne  &  Co.)  “  Pa¬ 
tient  Henry”  is  a  story  that  will  interest  boys 
and  girls,  either  or  both.  The  hero’s  patience 


under  suffering  is  described  with  tenderness  and 
simplicity,  such  as  may  gHe  more  pleasure, 
perhaps,  to  girls  than  to  boys.  The  book  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  faAnurite  in  every  household 
where  it  may  find  shelter.  We  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  story  deserves  to  be  better  illus¬ 
trated. 

Ellen  Montgomery’s  Bookshelf.  (George 
Eoutledge  &  Sons.)  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  tale  is  by  the  author  of  “  The  Wide 
Wide  World”  to  insure  its  popularity,  hliss 
W etherell  has  long  been  an  established  favourite. 
Never  was  a  volume  more  closely  filled  than 
“  EEen  Montgomery’s  Bookshelf.”  Its  interest 
may  not  be  so  A^aried  as  that  of  the  “Wide 
Wide  AVorld,”  and  there  is  much  repetition  in 
some  of  the  dialogues ;  but  that  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  Avith  the  interest  of  the  principal  incidents. 
The  book  will  not  be  the  “least”  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  many  a  fair  girl  who  will  find  a  pro¬ 
minent  position  for  it  on  her  bookshelf. 

Baldersgourt  ;  or.  Holiday  Times.  By 
the  Eev.  H.  C.  Adams.  (George  Eoutledge 
&  Sons.)  “  Balderscourt,”  we  are  told,  was,  or 
is,  a  large  rambling  pile  of  building,  the  cMef 
part  of  which  was  Elizabethan  in  style ;  the 
deep  bay  -windows,  ponderous  pillars,  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  gaEeries,  gave  it  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  from  Avithout,  and  its  long  galleries 
and  passages  afforded  the  children  a  famous 
playground  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  In  this 
fine  old  residence  a  number  of  children,  while 
spending  their  Christmas  holidays,  prevailed  on 
the  master  of  the  household  to  tell  them  some 
stories ;  these  are  ten  in  number,  and  very 
varied  and  pleasant  they  are.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  plan  of  threading  tales  in  this 
manner,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
making  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  book  for  the 
jmung.  The  variety  is  sure  to  draw  forth  their 
different  tastes,  and  elicit  a  diversity  of  opinions ; 
reasons  are  given  why  this  tale  is  preferred 
to  the  other  ;  and  if  one  Ekes  this  best,  another 
prefers  that ;  and  so  the  Amlume  becomes  a 
favourite  for  some  one  or  more  reasons  -with  the 
household. 

Eonald’s  Eeason  ;  or.  The  Little  Cripple. 
By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Published  by  Partridge, 
Paternoster  Eow.  This  is  one  of  good  Mr. 
Smithies’s  books  for  the  young.  It  is  a  cheap 
Ettle  volume,  very  charmingly  illustrated.  The 
wood  engravings  are  so  good  as  really  to  make 
one  wonder  how  it  can  be  produced  for  a  shilling. 


There  are  two  “  Annuals  one,  published  by 
Eoutledge,  is  entitled  “  Every  Boy’s  Annual.” 
It  is  a  pretty,  pleasant,  and  attractive  book. 
The  title  will  sufficiently  convey  an  idea  of  the 
contents.  Good  artists  have  co-operated  Avith 
good  authors,  and  both  have  been  judiciously 
directed.  There  is  a  sensible  blending  of  the 
amusing  and  instructive  :  even  “  dry”  matters, 
when  they  are  treated,  are  made  seductive  ;  and 
the  tales  and  incidents  are  often  interesting 
lessons.  The  book,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  welcome  gift  to  all  boys  at  Christmas. 

The  other  is  “  Beeton’s  Annual,”  published 
by  Warne  &  Co.  This  also  is  a  very  attractive 
volume.  Here,  however,  we  have  coloured  prints 
as  well  as  woodcuts,  and  certainly  a  more  brE- 
liant  host  of  artists  and  authors.  The  volume 
consists  of  stories  mainly,  if  not  exclusively ;  but 
the  subjects  are  so  selected  as  to  convey  infor¬ 
mation,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  cannot  faff 
to  have  effect;  for  of  a  surety  every  one  of 
them  Avill  be  thoroughly  read  by  the  young 
people  for  whom  thej^  are  intended. 


FINI.S. 


VIBTI  K  AND  CO.,  I'lUNTEES,  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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